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industry  become  one  when  the  Tubbs  Cordoge   Company 
and  Portland  Cordage  Company  of   Portland  and,  Seattle  op 
Tubbs  Cordage  Company.  *  While  now  our  f.rst  obliq^fion  is  in 
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of  rope  to  our  armed  forces,  you  will  find  our  postw,^r  products  Biarketed 
under  a  unified  group  of  trademarks  and  maintainingl  the  uniform  quality 
that  has  become  the  rope  standard  of  the  West. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  United  Maritime  Executive  Board,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
late  in  November,  there  was  presented,  discussed  and  approved  a  report  from  the  planning 
committee  of  the  United  Maritime  Authority  establishing  machinery  for  the  coordinated 
operation  of  United  Nations'  shipping  m  the  period  between  the  defeat  of  Germany  and 
the  defeat  of  Japan.  This  report  has  been  accepted  by  the  government  of  the  eight  nations 
most  concerned— United  States,  Great  Britain,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Greece  and  Poland. 

This  report  provides  two  branches  of  the  Executive  Board,  one  with  offices  at  Wash- 
ington, one  with  offices  at  London.  The  board  members  in  each  branch  will  be  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  first  four  nations  mentioned  and  one  associate  representative 
from  each  of  the  second  four  nations. 

The  report  in  general  contemplates  operation  of  the  merchant  shipping  fleets  on  much 
the  same  basis  as  they  are  at  present  operated,  utilizing  existing  shipping  firms  for  manage- 
ment of  the  ships  in  routes  and  with  ships  allocated  by  the  U.M.A.  through  the  various 
national  war  shipping  control  agencies. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  joint  meetings  of  the  two  branches  sitting  as  a  unit  to 
discuss  world-wide  problems  of  shipping.  Each  branch  is  to  set  up  committees  correspond- 
ing to  the  administrative  structure  of  the  War  Shipping  Administration  at  Washington 
and  of  the  Ministry  of  War  Transport  at  London.  The  machinery  of  these  two  agencies 
to  be  used  to  put  into  effect  agreed  policies.  Periodic  joint  meetings  are  specified  for  the 
two  committees  dealing  with  shipping  policy. 

The  intent  of  the  whole  plan  is  to  provide  during  this  period  the  most  advantageous 
use  of  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  allied  nations  for  the  defeat  of  Japan  and  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  those  nations  that  have  been  ravaged  by  the  war. 

Under  international  control  of  international  shipping,  American  flag  vessels  would 
probably  be  allotted  a  larger  share  of  the  ocean  cargoes  originating  in  and  destined  for 
America  than  they  could  hope  to  get  and  hold  under  commercial  competition  with  the 
lower-cost,  lower-wage  vessels  of  other  flags.  At  the  same  time,  the  American  flag  domestic 
shipping,  coastwise  and  intercoastal,  could  and  would  be  built  up  with  modern  economical 
carriers. 

This  practicaUy  complete  control  of  the  world's  shipping  by  an  international  author- 
ity may,  if  wisely  directed,  teach  the  world  many  very  beneficial  lessons  of  cooperative  mer- 
chant marine  operation.  Such  operation  for  peace  time  has  often  been  advocated  by  the 
wisest  of  our  shipping  leaders.  This  plan  is  for  the  duration. 

How  long  is  the  duration? 

It  is  very  significant  in  this  connection  that  several  of  our  Army,  Navy  and  Marine 
leaders  are  evidently  being  driven  to  the  measured  opinion  that  before  we  can  say  japan  is 
defeated  we  must  destroy  every  fighting  Japanese  man.  According  to  Admiral  Wright, 
U.S.N.,  Japanese  men  are  coming  to  fighting  age  at  the  approximate  rate  of  200,000  a 
month.  Our  highest  record  of  destruction  in  any  one  month  thus  far  has  been  less  than 
50,000. 

Considering  all  the  factors  involved,  logistics,  the  fanaticism  of  the  foe,  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  Allies — it  would  seem  that  the  war  with  Japan  will  be  much  more  pro- 
longed than  the  war  with  Germany. 

It  is  within  the  realm  of  possibilities  that  this  international  control  of  shipping — a 
long-time  dream  of  the  wisest  among  shipping  men  and  of  the  lovers  of  peace — may  have 
a  period  of  control  long  enough  to  demonstrate  its  advantages  to  the  world  of  business  and 
so  may  become  permanent  in  the  world's  economy. 
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.  HILE  SHIPPING  men 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Officers'  School  at  Alameda,  Califor- 
nia, few  of  them  realise  the  extent 
and  excellence  of  the  training  pro- 
gram and  facilities.  Everything  has 
been  designed  with  the  object  of 
training  and  qualifying  men  —  who 
have  had  at  least  14  months'  seago- 
ing, deck  or  engine  room  experience 
— for  the  position  of  third  officer  or 
third  engineer. 

The  complete  course  of  study  has 
been  prepared  by  the  instructors,  all 
merchant  marine  officers,  who  know 


Fl/ing  Cloud  Hall. 


the  needs  of  the  students  as  they 
exist  today.  No  time  is  wasted;  these 
war-designed  courses  are  completely 
integrated  into  a  four-month's  course. 
The  practical  and  theoretical  are  cor- 
related, and  all  possible  use  is  made 
of  modern  training  aids,  e.g.  audio- 
sensory  aids,  training  films,  charts, 
records  and  ships'  gear. 

The  Propeller  Club  members  who 
visited  the  school  on  October  1 1  saw 
a  miniature  campus  situated  on  the 
old  site  of  Neptune  Beach  at  Ala- 
meda, with  the  various  buildings, 
housing  the  different  departments 
and  the  dormitories,  appropriately  lo- 
cated on  the  grounds.  These  build- 


ings, 22  in  all,  include  two  mess  halls, 
the  ship's  galley,  cafeteria,  ship's 
service  store,  sick  hay,  auditorium, 
recreation  halls,  training  basin  for 
water  safety  and  swimming  training, 
and  administration  headquarters.  The 
barracks  buildings,  housing  the  per- 
sonnel during  training,  are  well  ar- 
ranged in  a  series  of  rooms  each  well 
equipped  to  accommodate  four  officer 
candidates,  and  the  athletic  fields  and 
parade  ground  complete  the  campus 
picture.  All  the  buildings  bear  the 
names  of  famous  clipper  ships,  the 
streets  being  named  for  the  skippers 
who  sailed  them;  the  main  street, 
however,  is  known  as  McKay 
Avenue. 

The  main  engineering  building 
contains  a  full-si;e  cross-sectional  ex- 
ample of  a  modern  marine  boiler, 
complete  operating  boiler  units,  a 
complete  working  miniature  recipro- 
cating marine  engine,  various  engine 
room  auxiliary  pumps,  a  machine 
shop  completely  equipped  with  mill- 
ing machines,  lathes  and  shapcrs  — 


of  Ihe  school,  where  officer  candidates  are    entertained  by  top-quality   performers 
playinq   from   the   stage   of   Shenondooh   Hall,    the   stations  gymnasium- auditoriu 
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■  part  of  the  training  program.  Upper  right: 
iwolky-talky"  sender-receiver.  Lower  left:  Deck 
training.  The  gyro-compass  is  in  the  center, 
in    instruction   of   officer   candidates.     Working 


typical   section  pas: 
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background  of  a  ship 


all  within  a  few  steps  of  the  class- 
room desk  chairs. 

Deck  officer  students  gain  their 
practical  knowledge  on  a  specially 
built  ship's  bridge,  overlooking  the 


!    popuJ 


bay,  which  is  equipped  with  the 
steering  wheel,  magnetic  compass, 
gyro  -  repeater,  intercommunication 
telephone,  engine  room  telegraph, 
chart   tables,   chronometers,   fire   de- 
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tection  system,  radio  direction  findei 
and  all  navigation  instruments 
Above,  on  the  flying  bridge,  there  is 
fitted  a  standard  compass  and  pelorus 
Out  on  the  water's  edge  there  is  laic 
out  a  ship's  mast,  with  booms, 
hatches  and  the  cargo-handling  gear. 
This  is  complete  with  steam  supplied 
to  winches  all  arranged  for  actual 
practice  in  the  loading  and  stowage 
of  cargo.  In  a  night  vision  room,  ship 
and  plane  silhouettes  give  excellent 
practice  to  students  in  sighting  the 
enemy  in  the  darkness.  Twelve  life- 
boats, two  rafts  and  one  launch,  also 
docking  facilities  with  suitable  up- 
to-date  boat  davits,  all  provide  the 
best  practice  in  the  use  of  life-saving 
equipment. 

A  typical  deck  officer  candidate, 
before  receiving  his  license,  acquires 
an  excellent  working  knowledge  of 
all  the  above  equipment,  in  addition 
to  which  he  learns  seamanship,  navi- 
gation, rules  of  the  road,  convoy  pro- 
cedure, ship  stowage,  construction, 
first  aid  and  so  on.  The  mathematics 
involved  in  all  the  above  are  also 
appropriately  emphasized. 

The  engineer  officer  candidate  be- 
comes well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  various  marine  propulsion 
equipment  mentioned  above.  He 
learns  about  the  operation  of  recipro- 
cating engines,  diesels  and  turbines; 
also  considerable  about  the  different 
fundamental  laws  of  physics  involved 
in  their  design  and  construction. 
Electricity,  refrigeration,  machine 
shop  practice  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing are  all  included  in  the  course  of 
study. 

However,  the  recreational  side  is 
well  taken  care  of,  with  movies,  ath' 
letic  tournaments,  swimming  and 
small  boat  sailing  filling  the  greater 
portion  of  the  available  time. 

Each  month  approximately  200 
candidates  graduate,  upon  passini; 
their  third  officer,  or  third  engineer's 
examination,  and  are  then  commis- 
sioned as  ensigns  in  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Service.  Provided  an  officer  can- 
didate h.is  enough  sea  experience  he 
is  in  line  for  a  higher  license.  Each 
month  200  incoming  candidates  move 
in  to  occupy  the  barracks  vacated  by 
the  graduates.  The  steady  stream  of 
men  has  never  decreased. 

The  task  of  providing  competent 
officers  for  our  great  merchant  marine 
is  very  urgent,  and  through  this 
school  and  others  like  it  strategically 
located  on  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
Coasts,  that  task  is  being  acconi 
plished  in  record  time. 
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A  modern  Sfandard  Oil  of  California  fonker  passing  Mile  Rock  Lic|hthoiise,  San  Francisco  Boy. 
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HE  DEVELOPMENT  of 
the  oil  tanker  from  its  very  immature 
beginning  to  the  present  highly  spe- 
ciah^ed  carrier  of  bulk  petroleum 
products  was  one  of  "necessity."  Ne- 
cessity —  occasioned  by  the  remote- 
ness of  the  oil  fields  from  home  and 
foreign  markets,  the  volume  of  the 
petroleum  produced,  and  the  need 
for  a  safe,  practical  and  economical 
means  of  handling  and  transporting 
petroleum  products  in  seagoing  ves- 
sels. 

At  first  the  petroleum  was  trans- 
ported in  wooden  barrels.  Subse- 
quently, to  reduce  the  tare  weight 
of  the  containers  and  permit  of  more 
economical  stowage,  rectangular 
prism-shaped  metal  containers  were 
used.  Due  to  the  considerable  leak- 
age of  petroleum  from  the  containers 
— with  attendant  hasards  of  explosive 
gas  formation,  and  also  by  reason  of 


(Paper  read  before  the  Pane!  on  Marine  .^spect 
of  the  Oil  Problem  at  the  American  llerchant 
Marine  Conference,  New  York,  October  18.  Mr. 
Stewart  is  manager.  Construction  Division,  Marine 
Department,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.) 


By  E.  L.  Stewart 

the  relatively  high  cost  of  containers 
at  a  time  when  the  production  of 
petroleum  was  rapid — attention  was 
directed  to  the  possibility  of  handling 
and  transporting  petroleum  in  bulk  in 
seagoing  carriers.  The  structural  ar- 
rangements devised  and  used  to  effect 
such  bulk  petroleum  transportation 
were  numerous  and  varied,  until  in 
1886  the  German  -  conceived  and 
English-built  tanker  Gluckauf,  pro- 
totype of  the  present-day  bulk  petro- 
leum tanker,  was  built.  Although 
there  is  a  far  reach  from  the  Gluck- 
auf, of  3020  tons  deadweight  carrying 
capacity,  to  the  large  bulk  oil  car- 
riers of  present  -  day  commerce,  the 
basic  principles  of  general  design  em- 
bodied in  the  Gluckauf  and  its  con- 
temporary tankers  have  not  under- 
gone any  material  change  in  present 
application. 

It  would  entail  a  long  treatise  to 
describe  the  transition  of  the  tanker 
from  vessels  with  propulsion  machin- 
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ery  aft  to  vessels  with  propulsion 
machinery  amidships  and  back  again 
to  propulsion  machinery  aft;  from 
single  deck  vessels  to  those  of  two- 
deck  "poop -bridge -forecastle"  type 
and  three-deck  "flush"  or  "shelter" 
deck  types,  and  back  again  to  single- 
deck  vessels  with  poop-bridge-fore- 
castle; from  vessels  with  separate 
expansion  trunks  to  those  with  con- 
tinuous expansion  trunks  or  just 
access  hatchways  on  deck;  from  ves- 
sels with  transverse  framing  to  those 
with  longitudinal  framing  or  hybrid 
transverse/longitudinal  framing  sys- 
tems; from  vessels  with  tank  center 
line  longitudinal  bulkhead  and  top- 
side summer  tanks  to  vessels  with 
twin  and  triple  longitudinal  bulk- 
heads in  cargo  oil  spaces;  from  the 
various  developments  and  uses  of 
steam  reciprocating,  combined  steam 
reciprocating  and  exhaust  turbine, 
geared  turbine,  to  diesel  (of  four 
cycle  and  two  cycle,  single  acting  and 
double  acting,  air  injection  and  solid 
injection;  supercharging  and  non- 
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supercharging),  turbine -electric  and 
diesel -electric;  and  from  Scotch  to 
water  tubular  and  exhaust  gas  boilers. 

Although  such  a  treatise  would  be 
of  historical  interest  and  perhaps  be 
especially  intriguing  to  persons  di- 
rectly interested  in  tanker  construc- 
tion and  operation,  it  would  prove  of 
little  value  in  a  practical  consideration 
of  the  present-day  tanker.  In  enter- 
ing into  such  a  consideration  from 
the  viewpoint  of  "New  Develop- 
ments in  Tanker  Design  Especially 
as  They  Affect  Speed  and  Transpor- 
tation Costs,"  it  is  recognized  that 
there  can  be  many  shades  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  present-day 
bulk  oil  carrier  embodies  those  fea- 
tures or  developments  which  should 
provide  a  safe,  practical,  economical 
and  readily  maintained  tanker  to  fill 
the  needs  of  all  normal  services. 
These  shades  of  opinion,  however, 
are  generally  associated  with  the  re- 
quirements of  special  or  "tailored" 
services  peculiar  to  the  operations  of 
individual  operators  and  companies. 

Analyzing  the  economic  signifi- 
cance of  some  of  the  present  devel- 
opments in  the  design  and  operation 
of  seagoing  bulk  oil  carriers,  there 
are  certain  influencing  factors  upon 
which  an  agreement  of  opinions 
should  obtain.  Amongst  such  influ- 
encing factors  are  those  related  to 
the  gradual  increases  which  have 
been  made  in  the  deadweight  carry- 
ing capacity  and  sea  service  speed 
of  tankers  during  the  past  two 
decades.  The  gradual  improvement 
in  the  design  of  the  hull  structure, 
hull  form  and  its  appendages,  pro- 
pulsive equipment  and  hull  engineer- 
ing items,  with  resultant  relatively 
large  decreases  in  the  weight  thereof, 
has  made  it  possible  to  obtain  an  at- 
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tendant  gradual  increase  in  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity  and  in  sea 
service  speed. 

The  increase  in  speed  occasioned 
very  close  study  of  hull  form  and 
propulsion,  and  the  resultant  "fining" 
of  tanker  lines  has  permitted  the 
present-day  tanker  to  maintain  speed 
in  heavy  weather.  It  is  obvious  that 
an  increase  in  the  sea  service  speed 
of  a  large  tanker  has  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  average  speed  of  trans- 
portation of  petroleum  products  than 
a  like  increase  in  the  speed  of  a 
smaller  tanker  in  the  same  service. 
Constant  efforts  are  being  made  to 
minimize  the  cost  per  cargo  dead- 
weight ton  per  mile  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  petroleum  products  car- 
ried and  to  obtain  a  maximum  return 
on  the  capital  invested  in  the  vessel. 

Compatible  with  the  port  facilities 
and  the  shoreside  oil  handling  fa- 
cilities involved,  the  average  size  of 
tankers  as  to  deadweight  capacity  and 
cargo  volumetric  capacity  has  been 
gradually  increased  over  the  average 
size  of  tankers  built  ten  years  ago. 
In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  world  average  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity  of  tankers 
built  in  19.^0,  principally  motorships, 
was  about  12,300  tons  and  the  aver- 
age speed  about  11^4  knots. 

The  present-day  tanker  construc- 
tion embodied  in  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission Tanker  Building  Program  in- 
dicates an  average  of  slightly  over 
16,600  tons  deadweight  capacity  per 
tanker  and  a  speed  of  slightly  over 
14]/2  knots. 

As  of  September  M),  1944,  the  pro- 
gram of  Maritime  Commission  tanker 
construction  included  contract  groups 


comprised  of  446  tankers  contracted 
for  and  about  ill  tankers  delivered, 
of  the  types  designated  T2-SE-A1 
and  T2-SE-A2.  Such  types  of  tank- 
ers are  rationalized  commercial  ves- 
sels having  the  same  hull  character- 
istics—symbolized by  T2;  like  form 
of  single-screw  steam  turbine  elec- 
tric propulsion — symbolized  by  SE; 
but  different  power  of  propulsion — 
symbolized  by  Al  for  installation 
with  propulsion  motor  capable  of  de- 
veloping about  6600  shp  at  9i  rpm; 
and  A2  for  installations  capable  of 
developing  about  10,000  shp  at  106 
rpm.  Of  the  two  types  the  contract 
groups  embody  406  vessels  of  the 
Al  symbolization  and  40  vessels  of 
the  A2. 

The  Maritime  Commission's  con- 
struction program  has  also  included 
contract  groups  comprised  of  l.S  tank- 
ers contracted  for  and  14  tankers  de- 
livered, of  the  type  designated  T3- 
S-Al,  which  in  general  is  a  geared 
steam  turbine  propulsion  powered 
contemporary  of  the  steam  turbine-  | 
electric  propulsion  T2-SE-AI  tank- 
ers. In  view  of  the  preponderance  of 
tankers  constructed  and  delivered 
since  the  beginning  of  1942,  being 
of  the  Marcom  T2-SE-A1  type,  and 
by  reason  of  the  same  hull  form  char- 
acteristics having  been  embodied  in 
two  other  differently  powered  de- 
signs of  privately  constructed  con- 
temporary tankers,  it  is  thought  that 
a  comparison  of  such  designs  is  es- 
pecially pertinent  to  the  subject. 

The  three  designs  embody  the  use 
of  fluted  bulkheads  in  cargo  oil  tanks, 
and  are  of  the  single  deck  poop- 
hridge-forecastle  erections  type,  with 
twin  longitudinal  bulkheads  in  the 
cargo  tank  body,  and  bracketed  lon- 
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t;itudinal  framing  of  shell  and  deck. 
While  the  T2-SE-A1  tankers  are  en- 
tirely of  welded  construction,  the 
other  two  designs  employed  riveting 
m  the  seams  of  the  side  shell  plating 
,;nd  upper  deck  plating — the  butts 
were  welded.  The  T2-SE-A1  tankers 
have  no  sheer  of  upper  deck  but  are 
of  increased  molded  depth,  resulting 
in  practically  the  same  summer  free- 
board  draft  as  that  which  obtains  for 
the  other  two  designs  having  a  para- 
bolic sheer  of  upper  deck.  The  de- 
tails of  other  features  such  as  tank 
body  disposition  and  volumetric  ca- 
pacity, location  of  cargo  oil  pump 
room,  semi  -  bulbous  bow,  cruiser 
stern,  are  quite  comparable  in  all 
three  designs. 

The  propulsion  power  installations 
are,  however,  entirely  different  in 
the  three  designs  —  the  T2-SE-AI 
type  have  a  6000  shp  (normal)  at 
90  rpm  steam  turbine  electric  instal- 
lation, while  the  other  two  designs 
each  have  a  geared  steam  turbine  in- 
stallation, one  design  having  4000 
shp  (normal)  at  85  rpm,  and  the 
other  design  having  9000  shp  (nor- 
mal) at  90  rpm.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions of  propulsion  power  opera- 
tion, as  presently  authorized  by  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  the 
motor  of  T2-SE-A1  tankers  may  he 
operated  at  about  7600  shp  and  97 
rpm.  The  average  sea  service  speed 
and  the  corresponding  "all-purpose 
fuel  oil  consumption"  per  24  hours, 
for  each  of  these  comparable  designs, 
should  be:  for  the  geared  steam  tur- 
bine vessels,  13  knots — 203  barrels 
and  16.5  knots — 415  barrels;  and  for 
the  steam  turbine  electric  vessels, 
14%  knots  —  311  barrels  and  15.3 
knots — 348  barrels. 

Further  comparison  of  these  three 
designs,  as  to  their  relative  dead- 
weight capacity  and  ratio  of  dead- 
weight/displacement, at  International 
summer  freeboard  draft  and  with 
vessels  devoid  of  any  national  de- 
fense features,  is: 
4,000-shp  vessel..I6,725  tons  and  0.767  ratio 

6,000-shp  vessel..l6,76S  tons  and  0.766  ratio 
(Without    tipper    Deck;    Under-deck    Supple- 
mentary Girders) 

6,000-shp  vessel. .16,610  tons  and  0.759  ratio 


9.000-shp  vessel-16.585  tons  and  0.759  ratio 
In  the  case  of  the  geared  steam  tur- 


bine propulsion  designs,  the  increase 
in  power  from  4,000  shp  to  9,000  shp 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  machinery 
weight  of  about  12J/2  per  cent  and  an 
increase  in  cost  of  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  construction  cost  of  vessel. 
The  increase  in  speed  of  about  Yi 
knot  for  the  T2-SE-A1  tanker  is  the 
result  of  relaxation  of  design  rating 
and  minor  changes  in  the  steam  tur- 
bine unit. 


Quantitative  analysis  of  the  effect 
of  speed  changes  in  these  designs 
depends  upon  the  evaluation  of  all 
items  to  meet  the  operating  and  cost 
structure  peculiar  to  each  operator; 
It  should,  however,  be  possible  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  in  operation  such 
vessels  at  their  higher  speeds  and,  in 
doing  so,  reduce  the  "cost  per  cargo 
deadweight  ton  per  mile"  in  the  or- 
der of  several  per  cent. 


r  freeboard  of  fankei 
water  tightness  i 


^monds  eKtreme  precautioi 
affords  opportunity  for  fir 
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drydock  looking  info  the  tiol< 


Some  time  ago,  about  5500  miles 
southwest  of  San  Francisco  in  the 
South  Pacific  the  W.  S.  Rheem,  a 
Standard  of  Cahfornia  tanker  of  10,- 
972  tons,  was  torpedoed  by  a  Jap 
submarine,  and  a  hole,  large  enough 
to  admit  a  locomotive,  blown  in  her 
hull  on  the  port  bow.  Quick  action 
by  the  master  of  the  ship.  Captain 
G.  A.  Johnson,  in  maneuvering  his 
ship  to  elude  the  first  two  of  three 
torpedoes,  is  credited  with  saving 
the  tanker  from  going  to  the  bottom. 

The  impact  was  accompanied  by 
a  tremendous  explosion,  so  powerful 
that  the  ship  began  to  buckle  and  the 
deck  plates  amidships  showed  large 
bulges.  However,  a  quick  appraisal  of 


the  damage  convinced  the  captain 
that  while  the  forward  hold  was  filled 
with  water,  which  fortunately  had 
extinguished  the  fire  in  the  lubri- 
cating oil  cargo  there,  the  forward 
bulkheads  seemed  .to  be  holding 
enough  to  keep  the  ship  buoyant. 
After  some  forward  cargo  had  been 
transferred  aft,  and  with  the  ship 
down  by  the  head  from  a  draft  of 
27'6"  to  41  ft.,  the  captain  and  crew 
eventually  delivered  practically  all  of 
the  cargo  to  its  destination  for  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  Emergency  repairs  were 
then  made  and  the  ship  proceeded 
to  the  San  Francisco  yard  of  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  where  she  was  built 
m  1922. 


Another   view    looking 
directly  into  hole  from 


Salvage 


On  her  arrival  there  the  vessel  was 
docked  in  the  new  sectional  floating 
drydock  for  survey  and  repairs. 

The  hole  in  the  hull  from  the  tor- 
pedo explosion  was  about  60'  by  50' 
in  sise,  and  all  the  structural  members, 
including  the  center  vertical  keel, 
were  either  destroyed  or  damaged  in 
such  a  manner  that  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  forward  part  of  the  ship 
in  way  of  the  damage  it  was  found 
necessary  to  adopt  the  very  unusual 
procedure  of  shoring  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dock  to  the  main  deck 
with  16"  by  16"  timbers  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  bottom  shell 
was  cracked  amidships,  from  the  keel 
to  the  port  side  of  the  bilge,  and  the 
two  top  strakes  of  the  centerline  bulk- 
head were  disturbed  from  the  mid- 
ship house  aft  to  the  fireroom  bulk' 
head.  Deck  plates  were  buckled  some- 
what from  the  bow  to  the  forward 
end  of  the  after  deck  house;  the 
buckling  showed  evidence  of  a  di- 
agonal strain  or  twisting  of  the  hull 
structure  from  the  port  bow  to  the 
starboard  quarter. 

In  the  meantime  the  whole  dam- 
aged area  was  laid  down  in  the  mold 
loft,  and  before  the  damaged  steel 
was  cut  away  at  the  ship  the  new 
material  was  alongside  the  dock  ready 
to  be  erected  and  riveted  in  place. 

It  was  found  necessary,  in  way  of 
the  torpedo  damage,  to  renew  38 
shell  plates,  with  all  the  necessary 
longitudinals  and  brackets;  also  four 
deep  transverses  from  the  main  deck 
to  the  keel,  and  45  feet  of  the  center 
vertical  keel.  The  center  line,  coffer- 
dam, and  pump  room  bulkheads  for- 
ward with  deck  plating  and  longi- 
tudinals in  way  of  the  damage  were 
all  renewed  and  replaced.  All  pumps, 
cargo  piping  valves  and  operating 
gear  in  this  vicinity  had  to  be  re- 
newed. 

It  was  also  disclosed  that  at  the 
time  of  discharging  of  the  oil  cargo 
at  the  South  Pacific  port  the  deck 
and  longitudinal  structure  amidships 
had  buckled  as  much  as  18",  but  on 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  drydock 
this  buckling  had  been  reduced  to 
about  4".  This  condition  necessitated 
the  removal  and  renewal  of  some  ccn- 
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and  Repair  of  the  W.  S.  Hheem 


tcrline  bulkhead,  and  shell  plates 
with  attached  longitudinal  framing — 
.'2  plates  altogether.  A  considerable 
1  mount  of  cargo  and  steam  smother- 
ine  lines,  with  their  accompanying 
,.il\  c  equipment,  had  to  be  renewed 
I      replaced     as     found     necessary 


throughout  the  ship. 

The  total  cost  of  the  repairs  was 
about  half  a  million  dollars,  and  the 
drydock  job  was  completed  in  2.^ 
days,  a  very  creditable  achievement. 
The  fact  that  the  ship,  a  22-year-old 
tanker,  while  in  such  a  strained  and 


damaged  condition,  delivered  her 
cargo  and  then  made  her  home  port 
speaks  well  of  the  type  of  men  who 
navigate  and  man  our  ships.  The 
builders  are  also  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  superb  performance  of  another 
Bethlehem-built  ship. 


Looking  from 

Upper  right:  The  woterline  oi  which 
oged  is  fairly  well  delineated,  begi 
hawse   pipe. 

Lower  left:  View  from  inside,  showing  damaged  material  being 
cut  away  and  shoring  being  inserted  from  main  deck  to  bottom 
of  drydock. 

Lower   right:     Inside   view,    showing 


of   the   shoring   timbers 
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History 


HE  FIRST  transportation 
of  oil  on  ships  was  in  wooden  barrels. 
This  method  was  followed  by  case 
shipments,  which  showed  consider- 
able improvement  inasmuch  as  cases 
packed  closer  than  barrels,  resulting 
in  lower  freight  costs.  However, 
both  of  these  methods  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  leaks,  with  consequent 
loss  of  oil  and  claims  for  shortage, 
as  well  as  the  generation  of  dangerous 
gas  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  requir- 
ing only  a  spark  to  set  it  oif. 

Further  study  of  the  situation  led 
to  the  idea  that  the  vessel  itself 
should  be  fitted  with  iron  tanks,  into 
and  out  of  which  the  oil  could  be 
pumped.  This  system  showed  consid- 
erable economy  over  the  old  barrel 
and  case  methods,  due  to  quicker 
loading  and  discharging,  but  the  leak- 
age of  the  oil,  although  less,  was  not 
eliminated,  and  still  generated  a  dan- 
gerous gas  which  filled  the  spaces  be- 
tween and  beneath  the  tanks  and  the 
hull  of  the  ship.  Repairs  could  not 
be  made — electric  lights  had  not  been 
introduced — and  hot  rivets  could  not 
be  driven  until  the  gas  in  the  hold 
of  the  vessel   had   been   eliminated. 


(Address  before  the  Propeller  Club.  Port  of  San 
IVancisco.  November  IS.  1944.  The  author  is  presi- 
dent of  Deconhil  Shipping  Co.) 


incurring  great  delay  and  consider- 
able expense. 

The  ne.xt  development  brought  the 
modern  tank  vessel,  credit  for  which 
must  be  given  to  the  late  Wilhelm 
Riedemann  of  Hamburg,  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  carrying  oil  in  bulk 
to  the  skin  of  the  ship.  In  1880  he 
bought  a  large  sailing  vessel,  the  An- 
dromeda, which  had  been  built  origi- 
nally in  1864,  during  the  Civil  War, 
as  a  warship  for  the  Northern  States' 
Before  completion  of  the  vessel  the 
war  came  to  an  end  and  it  was  sold  to 
an  English  firm,  but  lay  idle  for  a 
long  time. 

Upon  being  purchased  by  Mr. 
Riedemann  he  put  it  to  various  uses, 
among  others,  the  importation  of  pe- 
troleum. The  vessel  had  a  large  cy- 
lindrical water  tank  which  went 
through  the  various  decks,  practically 
from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  to  the 
upper  deck.  Since  it  was  no  longer 
used  as  a  water  tank,  Mr.  Riedemann 
thought  of  filling  it  with  oil,  which 
practically  started  the  idea  of  a  tank 
vessel.  When  the  Andromeda  re- 
turned from  a  trip  around  the  world 
in  1 88.1-85  it  was  put  into  a  shipyard 
at  Germany  and  fitted  with  40  steel 
tanks  connected  together  by  pipe- 
lines. This  enabled  the  vessel  to  carry 
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about  2700  tons.  Before  the  installa- 
tion of  the  tanks  she  was  able  tc 
carry  12,000  barrels  of  oil,  while  the 
capacity  after  the  tanks  were  installed 
was  1 7,000  barrels,  showing  a  gain  of 
about  42  per  cent  in  carrying  capac- 
ity. 

In  August,  1885,  the  work  was 
completed  and  the  vessel  sailed  on 
her  first  trip,  the  result  of  which 
was  so  highly  satisfactory  that  Mr.' 
Riedemann  immediately  conceived 
the  idea  of  building  a  steamer  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  carrying  pe- 
troleum in  bulk.  No  shipyard  in  his 
own  country  would  take  up  the  cra:y 
idea,  and  discussions  with  shiphuild-l 
ers,  in  practically  every  instance,  re- 
sulted in  an  attempt  on  their  part  toi 
dissuade  him.  However,  he  finally- 
got  an  English  firm  on  the  Tyne  to 
undertake  the  same  and  the  resulti, 
was  the  construction  of  a  tank  steams 
cr  of  .i400  tons  carrying  capacity,, 
which  was  completed  in  1886.  This 
vessel,  the  CTluckauf,  was  300  I.-lI 
long  and  carried  approximately  2,\ 
000  barrels  in  bulk.  The  success  ut 
this  vessel  resulted  in  the  immediate, 
construction  of  others,  and  by  1892 
Mr.  Riedemann's  fleet  alone  consist- 
ed of  12  tank  vessels.  The  original 
vessel,  the  Gluckauf,  had  longitudi 
nal  and  transverse  bulkheads,  so  can 
be  considered  the  prototype  of  the 
modern  tanker. 

The  first  American  bulk  tank- 
steamer,  the  SS  Standard,  was  built 
in  1888  by  John  Roach,  Chester 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  Standard  C)il 
Co.  The  first  oil  tanker  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  was  the  George  Loomis. 
built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works  in 
San  Francisco  in  1896,  for  the  pre- 
decessor company  of  the  Standarc 
Oil  Company  of  California.  This  was 
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very  small   ship   with   a   carrying 
apacity  of  6500  barrels. 

Development  and  Design 

The  first  tankers  were  built  with 
he  machinery  amidships,  and  a  large 
lumber  of  them  were  freighters  that 
•vere  converted  by  having  the  tanks 
built  into  them.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  machinery  was  moved  aft, 
vhich  eliminated  the  difficulty  of 
eeping  the  shaft  alley  tight  in  the 
ifter  tanks.  All  of  these  ships  were 
milt  on  the  transverse  system  of 
raming  and  most  of  them  were  fitted 
vith  centerline  bulkheads  and  sum- 
ner  tanks.  These  summer  tanks  were 
ocated  in  the  upper  outboard  edges 
jf  the  main  tanks.  This  arrangement 
lad  a  twofold  purpose:  (1)  To  cut 
lown  the  surface  area  of  the  tank 
10  as  not  to  impair  stability  with  too 
;reat  a  free  surface  area  when  roU- 
ng  in  a  seaway;  and  (2)  to  allow  for 
oading  the  main  tanks  completely 
With  heavy  oil  without  sacrificing  the 
'reserve  buoyancy.  The  name  "sum- 
mer tank"  came  about  through  the 
fact  that  these  tanks  were  seldom 
loaded  except  when  the  ships  were 
proceeding  at  a  summer  draft. 

Shortly  before  the  first  world  war 
he  longitudinal  system  of  framing 
was  introduced,  and  this  has  become 
the  standard  for  tankships  since  that 
time.  The  modern  large  tanker  has 
two  longitudinal  bulkheads  without 
summer  tanks  and  is  of  welded  con- 
struction. 

The  adoption  of  the  welded  con- 
struction has  materially  increased  the 
speed  with  which  a  tanker  can  be 
built,  as  well  as  increasing  the  carry- 
ing capacity  because  of  reduced 
weight  of  the  hull. 

Increase  in  Size  and  Speed 

Tankships  have  greatly  increased 
in  size  and  speed.  The  average  tank 
ers  built  during  and  after  the  firs 
world  war  were  of  10,000  tons  dwt 
and  10-knot  speed,  while  today  the 
average  tanker  is  16,500  tons  dwt 
with  a  14%-knot  speed.  Great  ad 
vances  have  also  been  made  in  the 
type  of  machinery  used  and  the  over 
all  efficiency  of  the  same.  Most  of 
the  first  tankers  used  reciprocating 
engines,  then  geared  turbines,  and 
now  turbine  electric  drive.  Some  in- 
stallations have  been  made  of  diesel 
electric  and  straight  diesel  drive,  hut 
these  latter  have  not  been  as  popular 
with  the  American  shipowners,  ex- 
cept for  long  offshore  runs.  How- 
ever,  the   straight   diesel    drive    has 


found  much  favor  with  foreign  tank- 
ship  owners,  especially  the  Scandina- 
vians, as  practically  all  their  ships  are 
driven  by  this  type  of  machinery. 
The  overall  efficiencies  of  the  pro- 
peUing  machinery  have  been  in- 
creased so  that  practically  half  as 
much  fuel  oil  per  hp.  hour  is  now 
used  as  was  used  on  the  vessels  built 
during  and  shortly  after  World 
War  I. 

Operations  of  a  Tanker 

One  of  the  greatest  costs  in  tanker 
operations  is  the  rapid  wasting  of 
hull  structure,  due  to  certain  products 
carried.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  minimise  this  by  the  use  of 
coatings  of  every  kind  and  descrip- 
tion— by  filling  tanks  with  inert  gas 
to  displace  oxygen;  by  cleaning  the 
tanks  immediately  after  cargo  has 
been  removed;  and  by  spraying  molt- 
en metal  on  with  metal  spray  guns. 
All  of  these  attempts  so  far  have 
proved  either  ineffective  or  too  costly. 
One  small  ship  built  recently  was 
lined  entirely  with  sheet  nickel  and, 
although  this  successfully  combated 
the  erosive  effects  of  the  cargoes,  the 
additional  weight  and  cost  could  not 
be  justified.  As  a  consequence,  in  the 
design  of  a  tankship,  all  plating  and 
sections  of  ships  are  made  consider- 
ably  heavier   than   strength   require- 


ments alone  would  necessitate,  so 
that  the  ship  will  still  have  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  on  when  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  its  structure  has 
wasted.  There  is  room  for  improve- 
ment along  this  line  in  the  tankship 
of  the  future,  and  there  is  now  a 
proposition  on  foot  to  make  tankship 
plates  with  a  mild  steel  core  and  fuse 
in  thin  nickel  bearing  metal  sheets 
while  the  plate  is  being  rolled  in  the 
mill,  making,  in  effect,  a  laminated 
plate  or  sandwich  with  mild  steel 
core  and  stainless  steel  surfaces. 

However,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  solution  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  rust-resisting  steel  that  was 
of  the  same  material  throughout,  and 
that  would  have  higher  tensile 
strength  than  the  ordinary  steel  with 
the  cost  of  manufacture  not  being 
too  much  above  that  of  the  present 
steel. 

The  operations  of  a  tankship  re- 
quire the  carriage  of  a  great  number 
of  different  commodities,  or  grades 
of  petroleum  products,  oftentimes  on 
the  same  ship.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  the  crew  be  very  con- 
versant with  the  miles  of  pipeline  and 
the  hundreds  of  valves  that  are  in- 
stalled throughout  the  ship  and  the 
pumproom,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  commingling  of  the  various  com- 
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modities  in  the  handling  of  the  cargo. 
And,  as  these  various  products  have 
a  considerable  variation  in  weight, 
it  is  necessary  when  carrying  a  cargo 
of  assorted  products  to  plan  the  load- 
ing of  the  ship  very  carefully,  both 
for  trim  and  to  minimise  any  chances 
of  commingling.  Incidentally,  one  of 
the  interesting  things  about  loading  a 
tanker  is  the  fact  that  oil  is  loaded 
into  the  ship  "hot"  and,  although  it 
IS  the  rule  that  no  cargo  shall  be 
accepted  ^at  a  higher  temperature 
than  125°,  sometimes  this  tempera- 
ture is  considerably  exceeded.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  note  that  a 
500-foot  ship  expands  from  12  to  14 
inches  m  length  before  and  after 
loading  cargo,  due  to  increase  in 
temperature  alone. 

Cargo  Pumps 

The  pumping  facilities  of  the  mod- 
ern tankship,  together  with  the  in- 
creased shore  facilities,  allow  for  the 
loading  or  discharge  at  the  average 
rate  of  3000  to  5000  barrels  of  cargo 
an  hour.  In  some  instances,  where 
special  equipment  is  installed  for 
rapid  receipt  of  cargo  ashore,  as  high 
as  18,000  barrels  an  hour  have  been 
discharged.  This  requires  the  crew 
to  be  alert  at  all  times,  especially  in 
loading,  as  at  this  rate  a  ship's  tank 
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fills  very  rapidly,  and  if  the  crew  is 
not  careful  a  spill  will  occur  which 
may  result  in  heavy  penalties,  as  the 
Coast  Guard   and  the   U.   S.   Army 
Engineers  are  very  strict  regarding 
pollution    of    the    harbors.     This    is 
especially  necessary  due  to  the  fire 
hazard  of  oil  on  water,  as  a  barrel 
of  gasoline   will  cover  a   wide  area 
on  the  surface  and  will  burn  with  an 
intense   flame.    On  the  other  hand, 
black  oil  coats  the  piling  and  under- 
structure  of  docks  and  creates  a  very 
grave  fire  hajard.    The  tanker  oper- 
ators and  crews  have  become  so  ex- 
pert  and    careful,    however,    that    a 
spill  in  loading  very  seldom  occurs. 
One  of  the  main  differences  be- 
tween the  operation  of  the  dry  cargo 
ships  and  oil  tankers  is  the  fact  that 
the  dry  cargo  ships  have  stevedores 
load  and  unload  their  cargoes,  while 
the  ship's  crew  does  this  on  tankers, 
and    the    necessity    for    having    the 
ship's  crew,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
ship  and  its  valves  and  pipelines,  do 
this  is  readily  evident  when  you  con- 
sider  the   rapidity   with    which    the 
cargo  is  put  aboard. 

Usually  if  more  than  one  commod- 
ity is  loaded  two  hoses  are  used,  but 
on  occasion  a  greater  number  are 
used.  The  hoses  through  which  cargo 
is  loaded  or  discharged  are  reinforced 


rubber  with  synthetic  rubber  lining, 
and  operate  at  a  pressure  not  to  ex- 
ceed 100  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Prior  to  the  war  the  average  time 
that  a  tanker  was  in  port  for  either 
loading  or  discharging  was  36  hours. 
However,  this  has  been  somewhat  in- 
creased due  to  war  regulations,  con- 
gestion in  the  ports,  and  in  some  in- 
stances convoy  delays.  Due  to  this 
short  stay  in  port,  sea  watches  are 
not  broken  while  in  port  and,  con- 
sequently, port  liberty  for  tanker  men 
is  considerably  less  than  for  dry  cargo 
ship  crews,  which  break  watch  on 
arrival  in  port  and  turn  over  the 
cargo  handling  to  stevedores. 

As  a  tanker's  operation  is  ordinar- 
ily based  upon  one  leg  loaded  and 
the  return  in  ballast,  one  of  the  major  i 
problems  in  quick  turnaround  is  the 
disposal  of  contaminated  ballast.  This 
is  somewhat  overcome  with  the  use 
of  the  high  pressure  Butterworth 
System,  which  uses  high  pressure  ■ 
hot  water  pumped  through  revolving  .• 
spray  nozzles,  which  are  lowered  into  i 
the  cargo  tanks  for  washing  them ' 
down.  If  the  return  voyage  is  long  i 
enough,  all  of  the  tanks  can  be ' 
cleaned  sufficiently  so  that  the  bal-  -i 
last  water  can  be  pumped  overboard  t 
without  polluting  the  harbors,  but,  j 
in  any  case,  at  least  leaving  the  con-  ] 
taminated  ballast  water  confined  to  I 
one  cargo  tank.  A  tanker  always  i 
tries  to  eliminate  most  of  its  ballast  \ 
water  at  sea  before  reaching  port, 
but,  of  course,  under  certain  condi 
tions  of  the  weather  this  is  not  pos- 
sible. 


Safety 

Close  cooperation  between  the 
tanker  owners,  the  governmcnt.d 
agencies,  and  the  crews  themselves, 
has  resulted  in  bringing  down  the 
dangers  of  carrying  a  very  inflam- 
mable and  highly  explosive  cargo 
(which,  strangely  enough,  is  more 
dangerous  when  the  tanks  are  empty 
than  when  full)  to  a  position  where 
It  is  safer  to  be  a  member  of  the  crew 
on  a  tanker  than  on  a  dry  cargo  ves- 
sel. This  is  borne  out  by  the  records 
of  the  National  Safety  Council  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  where  the 
rates  for  tankers  for  severity  of  acci- 
dent were  1.83^-  as  compared  with 
those  for  cargo  ships  of  2.03%;  and 
for  frequency  —  for  tankers  17.34';, 
as  against  21.91';,  cargo  ships.  This 
is  an  enviable  record,  and  the  opera- 
tors and  the  terminals  where  the 
tankers  dock,  as  well  as  the  tanker 
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■ews  themselves,  deserve  a  great 
cal  of  commendation. 
As  an  incidental  sidelight  of  tanker 
pcrations,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
otc  that  transportation  of  oil  by 
inkers  is  the  cheapest  method  of 
ansporting  oil.  As  a  comparison  on 
cost  per  ton  mile  basis: 

Marine  tankers  00063  cent 

Railroad  by  tank  car  .01640     " 

Motortruck 04873     " 

Pipeline— Crude  oil  .00477     " 
Gasoline-  .00527     " 

This  recapitulated:  Truck  transpor- 
ition  cost  is  3  times  that  of  rail;  rail 
ansportation  in  turn  costs  more 
lan  3  times  that  of  the  pipeHnes; 
'hile  the  pipeline  cost  is  over  8  times 
lat  of  tanker  water  transportation. 

Use  of  Tankers  in  the  War 

F;  The  United  States  tanker  fleet  has 
een  supplying  the  Allied  Forces 
hroughout  the  world — the  Atlantic, 
10  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean, 
,  nd  the  Pacific — and  if  it  weren't  for 

(he  efficient  operation  of  these  ves- 
els  it  would  be  impossible  to  main- 
lin  the  great  fleet  of  airplanes  in  all 
t  these  theaters,  or  the  motorized 
r,insports.  Neither  would  the  navies 
<c  able  to  carry  out  their  far-flung 
perations.  The  WSA  has  announced 
h.u  the  tanker  fleet  of  the  U.  S.  has 
iiiNcd  9.3  million  long  tons  into  the 
■iridus  theaters  of  war  during  the 
Tst  6  months  of  1944,  as  compared 
v'ith  6.7  million  during  the  first  half 
f  1943.  The  transportation  of  such 
rcmendous  quantities  to  ports  scat- 
ercd  throughout  the  world  calls  for 
irganijation  and  administration  of 
he  first  order,  and  has  only  been 
ichieved  by  full  cooperation  and 
camwork  between  management  and 
ahor. 

T:inkers  have  not  only  been  used 
iir  transporting  petroleum  products 
lut  have  been  used  as  floating  stor- 
ige  at  the  very  edge  of  the  battle 
ireas.  The  quick  turnaround  of  the 
anker  fleet  has  enabled  the  great 
rontinued  operations  of  our  Pacific 
leets,  which  have  been  able  to  carry 
m  continuous  operations  without 
laving  to  return  to  their  bases.  In 
act,  most  all  commercial  tankers 
lave  occasion  to  fuel  other  ships,  as 
A-ell  as  warships,  at  sea,  which  is 
iomething  beyond  the  usual  training 
3f  a  tanker  crew,  and,  notwithstand- 
ng,  this  has  been  accomplished  with 
a;rcat  success. 
The  tankers  have  also,  with  the 


use  of  light  so-called  Meccano  decks, 
been  able  to  transport  tremendous 
quantities  of  airplanes,  PT  boats, 
landing  craft,  trucks  and  other  ma- 
teriels  of  war  to  the  various  theaters 
of  operation.  The  magnitude  of  this 
cargo  can  he  realized  from  the  state- 
ment of  Admiral  Land  in  his  report 
to  the  President  regarding  the  activi- 
ties of  WSA,  disclosing  that  during 
1944,  in  one  month  alone,  15  million 
cubic  feet  of  additional  dry  cargo  was 
carried  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
and  that  an  additional  5  million  cubic 
feet  was  shipped  from  the  Pacific 
ports,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  oil 
cargoes  carried. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  the  whole 
oil  industry,  which  includes  the  great 
majority  of  the  tanker  owners,  by 
pooling  their  resources  and  their  per- 
sonnel, made  for  a  smooth-running 
operation  for  supplying  both  the 
domestic  requirements  and  the  over- 
seas requirements  of  the  Government 
and  the  civilian  population.  One  of 
the  major  contributions  of  the  tanker 
owners  to  the  war  eifort  has  been  the 
loaning  of  their  expert  personnel  as 
Tanker  Expediters,  distributed 
throughout  the  various  ports  of  the 
world.  The  improvement  in  the  turn- 
around of  tankers  at  these  ports 
abroad,  as  the  result  of  the  aid  ren- 
dered by  these  expediters,  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  When  the  whole  story 
has  been  told,  after  the  war  is  over. 


I  hope  that  they  will  be  given  the 
appreciation  which  they  so  well  merit. 

Post- War  Outlook 

As  there  are  approximately  the 
same  number  of  tankers  now  as  there 
were  before  the  war,  and  as  they  are 
now  being  built  at  a  tremendous  rate, 
it  is  inevitable,  when  the  increased 
size  and  speed  of  the  present  fleet  is 
taken  into  consideration,  that  there 
will  be  a  great  surplus  of  tanker  ton- 
nage. A  whole  lot  will  depend  upon 
the  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  disposition  of  these 
ships,  and  as  to  their  return  to  private 
ownership,  as  to  what  the  outlook 
for  the  tanker  industry  will  be.  How- 
ever, when  it  is  considered  that  a 
number  of  Swedish  concerns  have 
offered  large  16,000-  to  18,000-ton 
motor  tankers  for  long-time  charter 
at  a  rate  of  $2.10-$2.50  per  dwt.  per 
month,  and  it  is  realized  that  it  will 
cost  us  almost  twice  this  much,  with 
efficient  operation,  to  operate  one  of 
our  T2's  in  foreign  trade,  it  will  re- 
quire all  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise 
of  the  American  tanker  industry  to 
maintain  its  present  position  in  oil 
transportation  after  the  war. 

However,  if  we  can  have  the  same 
united  effort  between  Government, 
management  and  labor  in  the  post- 
war period  as  we  are  having  during 
the  war,  I  believe  we  can  surmount 
our  difficulties  and  keep  our  place  in 
the  world  tanker  trade. 
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By  H.  C.  Co/emon 


.  HILE  the  application  of 
electrical  equipment  for  the  propul- 
sion of  ships  had  a  very  humble  be- 
ginning many  years  ago  and  progress 
was  slow  at  first,  its  use  has  been  ex- 
tended greatly,  particularly  in  the  last 
20  years,  so  that  now  this  method  of 
propulsion  is  an  important  factor.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  classify 
the  various  types  of  electric  propul- 
sion systems,  outline  briefly  the  funda- 
mental component  parts  and  scheme 
of  operation,  and  indicate  the  present 
trends  and  the  possible  future  devel- 
opments. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  electri- 
cal engineer,  electric  propulsion  sys- 
tems fall  into  two  classifications, 
namely,  (1)  direct  current  propul- 
sion, and  (2)  alternating  current  pro- 


pulsion.   We  have  two  subdivisions  ■'> 
under  each  of  these,  depending  upon') 
the  type  of  prime  mover  used,  name-  i 
ly,  diesel  electric  propulsion  and  tur- 
bine electric  propulsion. 

We  find  that  by  far  the  greatest 
number  and  variety  of  installations 
have  used  direct  current  transmis- 
sion. The  fundamental  reasons  for 
this  are  to  be  found  in  the  inherent 
characteristics  of  superior  torque  per- 
formance and  greater  control  flexibil- 
ity, refinement,  and  economy  of  the 
direct  current  transmission  as  com- 
pared with  the  alternating  current. 
Part  of  the  greater  control  flexibility 
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imes  about  because  of  the  fact  that 
ere  is  no  fixed  speed  ratio  between 
Sc  prime  mover  and  propeller  as 
K-rc  IS  with  the  alternating  current 
.item,  so  that  the  ratio  may  be  ad- 

Ipsted  by  controlling  the  excitation 
|f  the  motor  ai 


RTt 


he  motor  and  the  generator. 


Diesel  Electric  D.  C. 

The  diesel  electric  d.  c.  propulsion 
lant  would  normally  include  two  or 
ore  engine-driven  generators,  a 
repulsion  motor,  a  source  of  excita- 
on  power,  suitable  control  equip- 
ent,  connecting  cables  and  certain 
uxiliaries.  If  applied  to  a  multiple- 
:rew  vessel,  a  similar  plant  would 
e  provided  for  each  propeller.  In 
me  installations,  two  or  more  mo- 
rs may  be  connected  to  the  pro- 
eller  through  gearing. 

The  control  system  used  on  most 
repulsion  systems  of  this  type  is 
xceedingly  simple,  and  is  known  as 
he  variable  voltage  system.  The 
enerators  and  motors  are  of  the 
hunt  wound  separately  excited  type 
vith  the  field  excitation  supplied 
rom  either  small  exciters  driven  by 
he  main  engines  or  the  constant  volt- 
ge  ship's  auxiliary  power  bus.  The 
propulsion  motor  field  is  excited  at  a 
:onstant  value,  while  the  excitation  of 
he  generator  fields  is  varied  from 
ero  to  full  value  in  either  direction 
iv  means  of  a  simple  control  device. 
rhus  the  output  voltage  of  the  gener- 


itors  applied  to  the  propulsion  motor 
s  simply  controlled  both  as  to  inten- 
ity  and  direction,  thus  controlling 
he  speed  and  direction  of  rotation  of 
he  motor.  On  modern  installations 
jsing  high-speed  engines,  the  speed 
ontrol  on  the  propulsion  motor  is 
obtained  partly  by  this  variable  volt- 
ige  control  system  and  partly  by  a 
:ertain  amount  of  control  of  the  en- 
gine speed,  which  of  course  also  af- 
fects the   generator   output   voltage. 


Turbo-Electric 


In  the  direct  current  turbine  elec- 
tric system  the  electrical  equipment 
and  method  of  control  is  exactly  the 


Two  direci  current  propulsion  moiors  on 
diesel-eteetic    lighthouse    tender    Juniper. 
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Pilof  house  on  the  Juniper,  showing 
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same  as  for  the  diesel  system,  with 
the  exception  that  the  generator  op- 
erates at  constant  speed,  since  this 
gives  the  best  performance  of  the 
prime  mover.  In  this  system  a  high- 
speed turbine  with  a  reduction  gear 
is  substituted  for  the  diesel  engine, 
and  of  course  a  boiler  plant  together 
with  the  necessary  condenser  and 
au.\iliaries  are  required. 

Alternating  current  equipment  is 
very  desirable  for  electric  propulsion 
from  the  standpoint  of  minimum 
si;e,  weight,  cost,  maintenance  and 
simplicity.  However,  for  vessels  of 
relatively  small  power  and  special 
service,  these  advantages  are  over- 
balanced by  the  greater  control  flex- 
ibility and  better  performance  of  the 
direct  current  equipment.  Thus  al- 
ternating current  propulsion  is  most 
adaptable  to  ships  requiring  consid- 
erable power. 

The  turbine  electric  a.  c.  propul- 
sion plant  would  comprise  a  boiler 
plant,  a  single  high-speed,  variable 
speed,  non-reversible  steam  turbine 
driving  a  direct  connected  propulsion 
generator,  a  condenser,  a  propulsion 
motor,  a  source  of  excitation  power, 
control  equipment,  connecting  cables 
and  certain  auxiliaries. 

The  modern  alternating-current 
turbine  -  electric  propulsion  plant 
makes  use  of  synchronous  generators 
and  synchronous  propulsion  motors 
with  heavy  pole  face  or  damper  wind- 
ings especially  designed  to  provide 


the  necessary  maneuvering  charac- 
teristics. The  motor  and  generator 
operate  at  approximately  unity  power 
factor  over  the  entire  speed-load 
range.  Speed  control  of  the  propeller 
is  accomplished  entirely  by  varying 
the  frequency,  which  means  varying 
the  turbine  speed. 

The  control  equipment  provides 
three  main  functions:  (I)  control  of 
the  turbine  governor  in  order  to  ob- 
tain various  speed  settings,  by  means 
of  a  simple  lever  and  mechanical 
connection;  (2)  control  of  the  cir- 
cuit from  the  motor  stator  to  the 
generator  stator  and  for  interchang- 
ing two  phases  of  this  three-phase 
connection  for  reversal,  by  means  of 
air-break  contactors  operated  by  cams 
from  a  lever;  and  (.')  connection  of 
the  generator  and  motor  field  circuits 
to  the  excitation  power  source,  by 
means  of  contactors  operated  by  cams 
from  a  lever. 

In  starting  the  ship  from  rest,  the 
turbine  speed  is  adjusted  to  the  idling 
position,  usually  about  25  per  cent  of 
full  speed.  The  circuit  from  the  mo- 
tor stator  to  the  generator  stator  is 
closed  with  no  excitation  on  the  mo- 
tor field,  this  being  short-circuited 
through  a  fixed  resistance,  and  at  the 
same  time  applying  heavy  over-exci- 
tation to  the  generator  field.  The 
motor  starts  as  a  squirrel-cage  induc- 
tion motor,  operating  on  the  damper 
windings.  It  quickly  accelerates  to  a 
speed  nearly  synchronous  with  that 


of  the  generator,  and  is  then  syn- 
chronized by  applying  field  excita- 
tion to  the  motor.  The  generator  ex- 
citation is  then  reduced  to  normal. 

Excitation  power  is  usually  taker 
from  the  ship's  auxiliary  power  bus 
or  from  a  special  exciter  driven  by 
the  same  prime  mover  which  drive? 
the  ship's  auxiliary  power  generator) 

Progress  in  Development 

In  the  early  development  of  this 
type  of  propulsion,  wound  rotor  mo- 
tors, together  with  the  attendant 
complicated  and  heavy  control,  w 
utilized,  along  with  comparatively 
slow  speed  heavy  turbine-generator 
sets  operating  at  about  .^0  cycles.- 
Development  progressed  through  the' 
stage  of  the  squirrel  cage  motor  and 
finally  to  the  synchronous  motor  with 
simplified  control  and  smaller  and 
lighter  turbine-generator  sets.  Dur- 
ing the  last  15  years,  many  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  which  have 
greatly  improved  this  type  of  propul' 
sion  equipment.  The  art  of  weldingii 
has  been  utilized  to  a  great  extent  in 
practically  all  parts  of  the  machinery 
with  a  considerable  saving  in  spacei 
and  weight.  Methods  have  been 
worked  out  so  that  the  operatingi 
speeds  of  the  turbine-generator  sets- 
have  been  materially  increased,  someo 
modern  units  operating  at  90  cycles.' 
This  has  afforded  a  great  saving  in^ 
space  and  weight.  As  in  the  case  ofl 
direct  current  equipment,  improve-, 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  venti- 
lating systems  and  in  the  application- 
of  insulating  materials  of  higheri 
grade.  Through  experience,  testing, 
and  research,  a  very  much  better: 
knowledge  has  been  obtained  of  the 
actual  performance  characteristics  of' 
propellers  and  types  of  vessels,  so 
that  the  electrical  equipment  can  be 
better  designed  to  fit  the  actual 
conditions.  In  the  early  installa- 
tions, the  electrical  equipment  was 
designed  with  sufficient  inherent 
torque  margin  to  provide  stability  in 
the  system  under  maximum  conceiv- 
able conditions.  This  meant  large  and; 
heavy  equipment.  In  recent  years, 
systems  have  been  developed  to  pro- 
vide automatic  stability  control  in  the 
electrical  system  so  that  the  over-ex- 
citation required  during  peak  load 
swings  is  applied  automatically  and 
only  during  the  period  needed  This 
enables  the  designer  to  save  weight 
and  size  on  the  apparatus.  Another 
means  of  saving  in  weight  on  the  ma- 
chines is  the  use  of  dynamic  braking 
to  stop  the  propeller  in  reversing.  By 
means  of  suitable  resistors  and  con- 
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trol  connections,  the  return  energy  of 
the  propeller  during  reversing  is  ab- 
sorbed externally  to  the  machines. 

Diesel-Electric  A.  C. 

The  alternating-current  diesel-elec- 
tric  system  comprises  a  list  of  com- 
ponent parts  similar  to  that  given  for 
the  direct-current  diesel-electric  drive. 
However,  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem is  entirely  different,  and  is  com- 
I  parable  with  the  alternating-current 
I  turbine-electric    drive.     The    funda- 
I  mental  principles  of  sp^ed  control  and 
I  reversal  of  the  propulsion  motor  are 
j  exactly   the    same   as   described    for 
I  turbine  -  electric  alternating  -  current 
drives.     The   main   difference   is,   of 
course,  that  with   the   diesel-electric 
I  system  several  prime  movers  are  used, 
which  makes  necessary  the  parallel 
operation  of  the  generator  units  on 
the  propulsion  motor  bus  over  a  speed 
range  of  about  25   per  cent  to  full 
speed  on  the  engines  and  with  vary- 
.  mg  load.    Also,  means  are  required 
•  for  switching  and  synchronising  the 
I  propulsion   generators.     However, 
i  only  the  actual  connection  switches 
1  are  used,  as  no  elaborate  synchronis- 
I  ing  devices  such  as  are  necessary  in  a 
I  power  plant  on  land  are  required. 
(      Because  of  the  limited  torque  ca- 
;  pacity  of  the  diesel  engine  at  idling 
.  speed,  special  precautions  are  neces- 
sary in  the  control  equipment  to  con- 
trol the  torque. 

This  alternating-current  system  is 
the  most  recent  type  to  receive  seri- 
ous consideration.  Considerable  de- 
velopment was  carried  out  in  Europe 


in  the  period  from  1936  to  1939,  and 
five  vessels  were  built,  the  later  in- 
stallations utilizing  synchronous  mo- 
tors. The  first  development  in  this 
country  started  in  1939,  when  a  very 
special  plant  was  installed  in  a  tuna 
fishing  boat  at  San  Diego,  California. 
This  plant  consisted  of  three  diesel- 
driven  generating  units  operating  on 
a  constant  frequency  bus  which  sup- 
plied both  auxiliary  power  and  power 
for  a  tandem  arrangement  of  three 
wound  rotor  induction  motors  driv- 
ing the  propeller  through  a  reduc- 
tion gear.  The  three  motors  were  of 
different  capacity  and  pole  combina- 
tions, so  that  three  basic  speeds  were 
obtained  when  operating  from  the 
constant  frequency  60-cycle  ship's 
bus.  The  only  other  installation  in 
this  country  was  made  in  1941  on  a 
large  twin-screw  naval  vessel.  The 
plant  included  two  5900-hp  direct 
connected  synchronous  motors  and 
eight  diesel-driven  generating  sets. 
Both  of  these  installations  have  given 
excellent  service,  and  the  experience 
gained  in  designing,  building  and 
operating  these  equipments  leads  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  systems 
are  entirely  satisfactory  for  vessels 
of  this  class  and  ships  of  similar 
power  requirements. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  believe 
that  the  diesel-electric  system  with 
direct-current  equipment  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  favorite  form  of  drive 
for  special  classes  of  vessels  normally 
requiring  considerable  maneuvering, 
and  that  the  alternating  current  drive 
will  be  utilized  on  vessels  requiring 
a  considerable  amount  of  power  and 


infrequent  maneuvering.  Develop- 
ments on  the  diesel  engine  prior  to 
and  during  the  war  have  led  to 
higher  speed  and  lighter  weight  ma- 
chines which  can  most  conveniently 
be  applied  to  ship  propulsion  in  mul- 
tiple units  by  utilizing  electric  trans- 
mission. 

It  is  believed  that  the  turbine  elec- 
tric system  will  find  its  field  of  appli- 
cation mainly  on  vessels  of  special  re- 
quirements where,  for  instance,  the 
auxiliary  power  load  in  port  is  an  ap- 
preciable percentage  of  the  total 
power  of  the  propulsion  plant,  so 
that  the  main  generator  may  be  used 
for  this  supply;  also  possibly  on  large 
passenger  or  combined  passenger  and 
cargo  vessels  and  wherever  operating 
conditions  dictate  the  need  for  full 
power  astern  when  maneuvering. 

Manufacturers  are  constantly  con- 
ducting studies,  tests  and  research  in 
an  effort  to  improve  the  equipments, 
decrease  size,  weight  and  cost,  and  to 
improve  performance.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  work  will  produce  improved 
systems.  The  most  hopeful  outlook 
appears  to  be  in  the  utilization  of  im- 
proved materials.  These  may  in- 
clude better  magnetic  materials,  and 
particularly  better  insulation  mate- 
rials, such  as  glass  and  the  new  syn- 
thetic inorganic  varnishes,  which  will 
permit  operating  at  considerably 
higher  temperatures  than  now  used. 
After  the  war  there  should  be  an  am- 
ple supply  of  aluminum  and  mag- 
nesium at  reasonable  cost,  and  it 
should  be  possible  to  utilize  these 
materials  more  extensively  to  reduce 
weights  of  equipment. 


Tandem  wound  rotor  propulsion  motor  unit  tor  diesri-eleetrie 
olternatinq    current    drive    on    tuno    tisliinq    boot    Challenger. 
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Ships 


The  United  States  is  now  in  the 
fourth  year  of  total  war.  December 
7,  1944,  marks  the  beginning  of  what 
every  American  hopes  and  prays  will 
be  the  last  year  of  this  battle  of  death 
and  destruction. 

The  year  1944  has  been  another 
glorious  page  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can shipyards.  In  the  years  of  1942 
and  1943,  the  cry  was  "ships  and 
more  ships." 

The  answer  to  that  cry  is  carved 
in  the  sands  of  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy 
and  Normandy  in  the  Old  World, 
and  in  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific 
upon  the  coral  reefs  of  Tarawa, 
Guam,  Saipan,  Guadalcanal,  and, 
lastly,  the  Philippines. 

That  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
ships  constructed  in  1942  and  194.^ 
under  the   direction   of   the   United 


dy    for    loynehing    of    a    Colifon 


States  Maritime  Commission  will 
never  be  exceeded,  at  least  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation, 
and  that  the  records  of  production 
during  this  era  will  stand  unchal- 
lenged, is  the  earnest  prayer  of  all 
peace-loving  nations  the  world  over. 

As  American  shipyards  reached 
their  peak  of  production  during  the 
year  1943,  so  necessarily  did  the  types 
and  sizes  of  vessels  expand  to  almost 
one  hundred. 

As  stated  in  our  last  issue,  the 
Commission  started  out  with  five 
standard  types  on  their  ten-year  pro- 
gram, and  the  years  of  1940  and  1941 
found  these  model  vessels  being 
placed  in  scr\'ice  in  an  ever-increasing 
number,  and  our  merchant  marine 
was  after  many,  many  years  showing 


signs  of  awakening  to  take  its  right- 
ful place  in  world  trade. 

The  war  in  Europe  was  spreading 
by  leaps  and  bounds;  more  .ind  more 
peace-loving  nations  were  being 
ground  under  the  Na;i  warlords' 
feet;  and  the  now-famous  Liberty 
vessel  was  sliding  off  the  ways  all 
along  our  seaboards  in  numbers  even 
the  most  optimistic  mariner  never 
even  dreamed  of. 

This  vessel  was  fast  supplying  th, 
need  for  bottoms  to  carry  supplk  ■ 
to  the  European  countries  tightiiiv: 
for  their  very  life  and  existence 
against  the  Na;i  war  machine;  but 
the  United  States  Navy  was  expand- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  special 
type  vessels  were  needed  to  balance 
the  fleet  into  a  self-supporting,  hard- 
hitting unit. 

Navy  yards  were  working  full  time 
on  powerful  battleships,  cruisers, 
sleek,  fast  destroyers,  submarines  and 
aircraft  carriers,  so  the  Maritime 
Commission  was  the  logical  place  to 
look  for  much-needed  auxiliaries  to 
the  fleet. 

Barely  were  the  first  keels  laid  for 
these  vessels  when  the  Japs  struck 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  sad  and 
tragic  words  of  "Too  little  and  too 
late"  were  stark  reality. 

The  need  for  troopships,  ammuni 
tion  carriers,  landing  crafts,  floating; 
machine  shops,  tankers,  supply  ship- 
was  upon  us  over  night. 

From  the  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor 
in  rapid  succession  we  saw  Guam, 
the  Philippines,  Yap,  Singapore,  New- 
Guinea,  and  the  lesser  islands  of  thi- 
Pacific  overrun  by  the  Jap  horde- 
inflicting  their  torture  and  s!avcr> 
upon  country  after  countr>'  and 
island  after  island — the  work  and  toil 
"of  decades  destroyed  in  a  day. 

These  were  dark  days  for  America 
and  the  United  States,  hut  America 
was  awakening.  American  shipyards 
once  more  proved,  "The  difficult  can 
be  done  now,  the  impossible  will  take 
a  little  longer,"  for  in  May,  1942,  the 
United  States  Navy  made  its  first 
major  strike  at  the  Japs,  who  had 
been  having  everything  their  own 
way,  by  decisively  defeating  them  in 
the  Coral  Sea,  and  on  August  7.  1942, 
we  had  made  the  first  actual  landing 
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and  Men 


By  Monroe  Jackson 

on  Japanese-held  territory  at  Guadal- 
canal in  the  Solomons.  It  has  been 
I  ncady  march,  gradually  shrinking 
the  Jap  back  in  his  lair. 

The  task  has  not  been  easy  or  with- 
out losses:  but  at  the  end  of  1944 
the  United  States  had  the  most  pow- 
erful fighting  force  afloat,  greater 
than  the  combined  fleets  of  all  the 
.  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Let  us  see  just  what  the  American 
shipyards,  the  Pacific  Coast  in  par- 
ticular, contributed  to  this  greatest 
eit  all  "First  Line  of  Defense." 

Some  of  the  more  noteworthy  ships 
constructed  are  as  follows: 

The  LST's,  officially  known  as  the 
Landing  Craft  Tanks,  a  vessel  of  327' 
9"  length,  50'  beam,  powered  with 
two  diescl  engines  developing  1600 
hp;  machinery  and  quarters  for  per- 
sonnel are  all  aft,  leaving  three- 
fourths  of  the  vessel  for  loading 
tanks.  This  vessel  has  two  large  wing 
doors  in  the  bow  which  can  be 
opened,  allowing  the  bow  ramp  to 
come  down  so  tanks  can  run  ashore 
through  shallow  water  to  the  beach. 
They  have  more  than  proved  their 
worth  in  the  South  Pacific,  Africa, 
Salerno,  Italy,  and  lastly  the  great 
"D"  invasion  of  France.  Forty-five 
of  these  vessels  were  constructed  on 
this  coast. 

Another  vessel  which  has  had  a 
great  part  in  the  war,  especially 
against  the  Nazi  U-boats,  are  the 
"Baby  Flattops,"  known  officially  as 
S4-S2-BB3.  This  fighting  ship  is  498' 
long,  65'  beam.  6S90  tons  lightship, 
10,902     tons     displacement     loaded, 


A  comba«  loaded  franspo 


A   U.S.M.C.   standard  cargo   vessel. 
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powered  with  two  Skinner  Uniflow 
steam  reciprocating  engines  and  hav- 
ing a  designed  speed  of  better  than 
20  knots.  These  Sea  Raiders  carry  35 
planes,  and  their  maneuverabihty 
makes  them  invaluable  for  convoy 
duty. 

,  The  S2-S2-AQ1  Frigate  is  a  vessel 
of  303'  11"  overall,  37'  beam,  pow- 
ered with  twin  screw  propellers,  de- 
velops 5500  hp,  and  can  cut  through 
the  water  up  to  20  knots. 

The  next  vessel  worthy  of  special 
mention  is  the  largest  vessel  ever 
constructed  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
P2-SE2-R1,  a  vessel  designed  as  a 
combination  passenger  and  cargo  ves- 
sel. It  is  608'  11"  overall  length,  75' 
6"  beam,  lightship  displacement  12,- 
043  tons,  loaded  ship  displacement 
22,573  tons,  deadweight  10,530  tons. 
This  vessel  is  powered  with  two  8500 
turbo-electric-driven  motors  and  has 
a  designed  speed  of  better  than  18 
knots. 

The  last  vessel  worthy  of  special 
mention  at  this  time  is  the  Victory 
ship.  This  vessel  is  now  being  con- 
structed in  the  yards  formerly  allo- 
cated to  the  Liberty  vessels,  and  was 
designed  for  production  methods  very 
similar  to  those  used  on  the  EC2"s. 

The  Victory  ship,  while  designed 
for  mass  production,  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  Liberty  vessel,  and  was  designed 
for  post-war  trade.  This  vessel  is  455' 
3"  overall,  62'  beam  (maximum),  28' 
draft,  with  cruiser  type  stern  and 
straight  stem  and  powered  with 
standard  type  speed  cross-compound- 
ed double  reduction  geared  turbine 
of  the  latest  marine  type. 

The  record  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  the  year  1944  writes  another  page 
of  achievements  in  the  records.  While 
the  number  of  ships  and  deadweight 
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tonnage  are  not  as  great  as  the  year 
of  1943,  the  types  of  vessels  were  of 
much  greater  value  to  the  Navy  as 


combat  vessels,  troopships  and  aux- 
iliaries, and  required  much  higher 
type  of  construction. 
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At  the  52nd  aniiu.il  mcetint;  of  the 
Society  of  Naval  Arehitects  iind  Ma- 
rine Enj»ineers,  John  F.  Mctten,  who 
has  served  as  president  for  the  past 
two  years,  handed  the  ijavel  to  W.  S. 
Newell,  president  elect.  Both  of  these 
men  are  shipyard  executives,  Mr. 
Metten  being  chairman  of  the  hoard 
of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Camden,  N.  J.,  and  Mr. 
Newell  president  of  the  Bath  Iron 
Works  Corporation,  Bath.  Maine. 
Between  them  in  training  and  experi- 
ence they  represent  the  full  scope  ot 
the  activities  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Met- 
ten on  the  marine  engineering  side, 
Mr.  Newell  on  the  naval  architec- 
tural ^dc. 

As  president.  Mr.  Newell  brings  a 
very  rich  cultural  and  professional  ex- 
perience to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
the  Society.  Born  in  Albany,  New 
York,  on  May  31,  1878,  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 


tute of  Technology  in  1S99  and  was 
later  employed  at  the  Maryland  Steel 
Company,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.  He 
was  a  ship's  draftsman  at  the  Bath 
Iron  Works,  Bath.  Maine,  from  1900 
to  1907;  was  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  and  superintending  engi- 
neer from  1907  to  1914;  engineering 
works  manager  of  the  same  company 
from  1914  to  1925. 

Mr.  Newell  was  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Shipbuildmg  Cor- 
portation  from  1925  to  1926;  presi- 
dent of  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corpor- 
ation since  1927;  president  of  the 
Bath  Water  District  from  1915  to 
1940;  president  of  the  Bath  Savings 
Institution  from  19.i.i  to  1941;  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Portland  Ship- 
building Corporation  fnmi  1941  to 
194.';  president  of  the  Kennebec 
Towage  Company  in  19.>4;  president 
of  Todd-Bath  Iron  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration; president  of  Eastern  Maine 


Towage  Company;  and  president  of 
the  United  Seamen's  Service,  Inc.  He 
is  director  of  the  Maine-Central  Rail- 
road; the  Bath  Trust  Company;  Bath 
Savings  Institution;  Union  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company;  Mack 
Trucks,  Inc.;  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
America;  and  the  Port  of  Portland  , 
Authority.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  a  Trustee  of 
Colby  College;  and  a  Trustee  of  the 
Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Architec- 
ture. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Institution 
of  Naval  Architects  of  Great  Britain; 
the  North  East  Coast  Institution  of 
Engineers  and  Shipbuilders;  the 
American  Society  of  Naval  Engi- 
neers; the  American  Committee  of 
Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping;  the , 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping;  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  New  Eng- 
land Council;  and  is  chairman  of  the 
Maine  Committee,  American  Branch, 
Newcomen  Society  of  England. 

Mr.  Newell  has  received  the  dc 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy; Master  of  Science  from  Bowdoin 
College;  Doctor  of  Laws,  Colby  Col- 
lege; and  Doctor  of  Engineering,  Uni- 
versity of  Maine.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Cumberland  Club  and  Portland 
Club  of  Portland.  Maine;  University 
Club  of  Boston,  Mass.;  The  Engi- 
neers Club;  University  Club  and  In- 
dia House  of  New  York. 

California  Section  Honored 

Among  those  newly  elected  to  the 
Council  of  the  Society  is  George  K. 
Nichols,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  engineering,  Matson  Navigation 
Company,  San  Francisco,  and  chair- 
man of  the  newly-formed  Northern 
California  Section  of  the  S.  N.  A.  M. 
E.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence 
that  Mr.  Nichols  was  born  in  Bath, 
Maine,  and  received  his  education  in 
that  city.  On  the  completion  of  his 
apprenticeship  in  marine  engineering 
with  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corpora- 
tion he  moved  to  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and   Dry  Dock  Co.  at 
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Newport  News,  Va.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  four  years. 

During  the  next  twelve  and  a  half 
vcirs  he  was  in  charge  of  the  design 
nt  all  machinery  arrangements  and 
piping  in  the  Fore  River  yard  at 
Quincy,  Mass. 

The  U.  S.  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ratiun  then  placed  him  in  Philadel- 
phia m  charge  of  their  supervision  at 
the  Hog  Island  and  Bristol  shipyards; 
he  was  later  appointed  district  man- 
ager in  charge  of  all  shipbuilding  and 
repairs  in  the  Philadelphia  district. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  as  repair  department  rep- 
resentative of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  eventually  becoming 
vice   president  of  that  organization. 

On  January  1,  1927,  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco called  him  to  the  Coast  to  or- 
ganize and  manage  their  repair  de- 
partment in  San  Francisco.  His  staff 
in  this  department  originally  amount- 
ed to  100;  at  the  peak  of  the  war 
emergency  repair  and  conversion  pro- 
gram  the  total  number  of  employees 
was  about  4500.  He  was  made  a  vice 
president  of  the  company  on  June  18, 
1944. 

He  has  always  taken  an  active  part 
in  S.N.A.M.E.  affairs. 


Naval  Architects  Hold  Tonnage 

Rules  Handicap  to  Ship 

Design 

Scoring  the  confusing  and  contra- 
dictory tonnage  regulations  as  a  seri- 


Left:  J.  H.  King,  i 


ous  handicap  to  international  ship- 
ping, Mr.  Metten,  in  his  annual  ad- 
dress, announced  that  the  Society  has 
appointed  a  Committee  to  make  a 
study  of  the  regulations  and  laws  con- 
trolling tonnage   measurements  with 


Right:  William  S.  New- 
ell (righfl,  newly- 
elected  president  ot 
the  Society,  receives 
the  congratulati 
John  F.  h«ette 
tiring  president 
completed  his  two 
year  term  of  office  a 
the  conclusion  of  th 
52nd  annual  meeting. 


of 


ho 
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Top:  John  E.  Slofer,  associate  Council 
member,  presenting  liis  paper  before 
tile  Technical  Session  on  November  17. 
It  wos  entitled  "Economic  Considera- 
tions in  the  Design  of  Future  CombinO' 
tion  Passenger  and  Cargo  Ships." 

Center:  Vice  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land 
introducing  Rear  Admiral  Edward  L. 
Cochrane,  U.S.N..  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the   Society. 

Bottom,  left  to  right:  Admiral  William 
D.  Leahy,  U.S.N.:  John  F.  MeHen:  Vice 
Admiral  Emory  $.  Land,  U.S.N,   (ret.). 


the  object  of  removing  the  handicaps 
on  ship  design  imposed  by  present 
rules. 

"The  existing  laws  consist  of  a 
patchwork,  overlaid  from  time  to 
time,  on  laws  that  go  back  to  early 
maritime  history,"  stated  Mr.  Mettcn. 
"They  are  supposed  to  represent  the: 
measurement  of  the  earning  capacity; 
of  a  ship  upon  which  port  dues,  canal 
tolls,  etc.,  are  based.  Actually,  they 
consist  of  confusing  and  contradic- 
tory regulations,  and  the  result  is 
that  in  many  trades,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  involve  voyages  passing 
through  the  Suez  or  Panama  Canals, 
abnormalities  in  design  are  required ' 
to  offset  penalties  from  abnormalities 
in  the  law. 

'"This  situation  with  respect  to  ton- 
nage regulations  is  paralleled  by  out' 
United  States  laws  regulating  all  fac- 
tors involved  in  merchant  shipbuild- 
ing. These  come  under  the  purview 
of  perhaps  a  dozen  more  or  less  unre- 
lated administrative  branches  of  our: 
Government  which  are  poorly  coordi- 
nated, and  result  in  endless  confusion. 

"A  great  service  to  American  ship- 
building and  ship  operation  would  re- 
sult if  all  Government  activities 
regulating  sanitation,  documentation, 
health  provisions,  safety  provisions, 
hull  and  machinery  inspection,  etc., 
were  placed  under  a  single  admin  i.- 
trative  branch  of  the  Government 
This  should  be  staffed  with  non-polit- 
ical employees,  selected  for  their 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  m.i 
rinc  field.  The  present  cumbersome 
and  inefficient  system  constitutes  .i 
handicap  to  the  American  merchant 
marine.  It  would  also  help  the  Navy 
building  yards  if  the  Navy  undertook 
a  program  of  simplification  in  various 
directions  such  as  specifications  and 
inspection  procedure,  etc.  The  growth 
processes  of  red  tape  arc  very  similar 
to  the  joint-by-joint  growth  of  tape 
worms,  and  have  the  same  effect  upmi 
the  victim." 

Technical  Papers 

The  technical  sessions  were  well 
attended  and  the  papers  were  nl 
great  interst.  In  the  December  issvu 
we  printed  brief  abstracts  of  most  o\ 
these  papers.  Those  not  appearing 
in  that  issue  follow  herewith. 
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On  the  Tarning  and  Steering  of  Sliips 

by  Kenneth  5.  M.  Davidson 


The  author  of  this  paper  is  direc 
ir  of  the  towing,  tank  at  Stevens 
-■  istitutc  of  Technology,  Hoboken. 
describes  the  paper  as  "essen- 
ally  a  progress  report  on  methods 
attack,  deahng  first  with  broad 
jncepts  in  an  attempt  to  gain  per- 
lective  on  the  scope  of  the  problems 
volved  and  second  with  analytical 
id  experimental  procedures  aimed 
'L  ;  simplifying  a  comprehensive  at- 
ck. 

"Attention  is  centered  largely  on 
le  influence  of  the  hull.  In  effect 
le  point  of  view  is  adopted  that 
better  knowledge  of  hull  action  is  a 
rerequisite  to  a  better  understand- 
ig  of  rudder  action  and,  ultimately, 
f  interference  effects  between  hull, 
jdder  and  propellers. 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  a  good 
irning  ship  is  hard  to  steer  and  a 
ood  steering  ship  is  hard  to  turn, 
urning  is  the  process  of  altering 
jurse.  Steering  is  the  process  of 
orrecting  course. 

"In  the  overall  picture,  the  func- 
on  of  the  rudder  is  to  adjust  the 
rientation  of  the  hull  to  the  flow, 
1st  as  the  function  of  the  elevators 
f  an  airplane  is  to  adjust  the  angle 
f  attack  of  the  wing.  Thus  it  is 
atural  and  proper,  in  dealing  with 
hull,  to  consider  the  rudder 
rgely  in  terms  of  the  forces  and 
omcnts  produced,  or  needed  to  ef- 
ict  a  given  result.  Direct  measure- 
lent  of  the  lateral  rudder-force  com- 
onent  does  just  this,  and,  with  the 
:adily  calculated  centrifugal  force, 
r(i\ides  the  necessary  information 
>r  exact  determination  of  the  hull 
rce  in  steady  turning. 
"The  two  models  for  which  analy- 
:5  are  given  in  detail  are  not  espe- 
lally  significant  in  themselves.  They 
■  ere  selected  largely  because,  with 
,  enerally  similar  types  of  hulls,  they 
ad  quite  different  displacement- 
;ngth  ratios  and  had  been  found 
T  have  very  different  turning  char- 
cteristics.  The  analyses  show  the 
ulls  to  differ  considerably  in  re- 
pect  to  hull-force  coefficients  and 
enters  of  pressure,  both  in  steady- 
•  urning  and  in  straight-line  motion, 
nd  suggest  two  generalizations: 
"(1)  That,  under  corresponding 
;  onditions,  the  force  coefficient  in- 
reases  and  its  center  moves  forward 


with  increase  of  beam   (decrease  of 
length-beam  ratio), 

"(2)  That  the  shift  of  the  center 
which  accompanies  a  change  of 
diameter-length  ratio,  or  a  change 
from  straight-line  to  steady-turning 
motion,  is  independent  of  design  dif- 
ferences. 

"To  be  sure,  these  are  as  yet  noth- 
ing more  than  indications — guide- 
posts  for  directing  further  experi- 
ments on  a  systematic  basis.    They 


Steady  Turnin 


o:   Speed 


Method  of  Computing  Speed  Reduction  in  Turning;    Used  for  Mean 
Curve  for  Fig.  3 

Typical  curves  of  straight-course  hull  resistance  and  drag  component  of  centrifugal  force 
Resistance  curves  are  for  Standard  Series  hulls,  as  follows: 


Displacement- 

Beam- 

Prismatic 

Normal  Speed- 

ships 

Length  Ratio 

Draft  Ratio 

Coefficient 

Length  Ratio 

I 

60 

2.5 

o.tio 

1.2 

n 

100 

2,  .5 

0.65 

1-0 

III 

170 

2.5 

0.70 

OS 

ANUARY 


1945 


Drag  curves  are  based  on  pivot  point  locations  from  test  data.  Drag  curves  are  parabolas' 
since  centrifugal  force  varies  as  \'-.  If  total  propeller  thrust  is  assumed  to  remain  constant 
during  turning,  and  straight-course  hull  resistances  are  assumed  to  apply,  then  the  drag 
component  of  centrifugal  force  reduces  the  thrust  available  for  forward  speed.  As  an  ex- 
ample, a  ship  having  the  mean  resistance  curve  indicated  has  a  steady-turning  speed  71 
per  cent  of  its  normal  speed,  when  turning  in  a  steady  circle  with  TD/L  =  4. 
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are  important  at  this  time  primarily 
because,  unless  full  advantage  is 
taken  of  indications  of  this  sort 
which  come  to  light,  and  reasonable 
luck  is  had  in  selecting  for  emphasis 
those   indications   which   bear   most 


directly  on  the  controlling  variables, 
any  comprehensive  program  of  sys- 
tematic experiments  becomes  too 
lengthy  and  involved  to  be  practi- 
cable." 


Tensile  Prnperties  of  Welded  Plate  Specimens 
Simulating  Deck  and  Shell  Joints 

by  Leon  C.  Bibber 

Welding  Engineer,  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation 


This  paper  is  in  a  sense  a  continua- 
tion of  another  paper  by  the  same 
author  read  before  the  same  society 
in  1952.  The  series  of  tests  described 
in  the  first  paper  was  conducted  at 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  In  the 
present  series  the  author  is  endeav- 
oring to  get  some  light  on  the  reasons 
for  failures  in  large  welded  struc- 
tures such  as  ships  and  to  add  a  little 
to  the  store  of  knowledge  on  the 
behavior  of  such  structures  under 
strain.  Heavy  plate  welded  speci- 
mens were  tested  under  various  con- 
ditions and  with  many  specimens. 
The  author  concludes: 

"(a)  That  good  strength  and  elon- 
gation can  be  obtained  from  longi- 
tudinally wielded  joints  of  heavy 
plates  m  both  the  angle  type  and  the 
flat  plate  type,  although  consider- 
ably less  elongation  occurs  in  the  tee 
type  when  automatically  welded  with 
the  deck  in  the  horizontal  plane. 

"(b)  That  a  square  type  of  frac- 
ture is  practically  always  obtained 
from  welded  joints  pulled  longitudi- 
nally. 


"(c)  That  the  occurrence  of  a  sharp 
square  fracture  is  not  an  indication 
of  the  absence  of  ductility  in  the 
steel. 

"(d)  That  at  extreme  elongation 
the  welds  will  crack  at  intervals  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  great- 
er ductility  of  the  base  metal  without 
preventing  further  elongation.  The 
Unionmelt  welds,  while  smoother 
than  the  hand  welds,  perform  but 
little  better  than  the  latter.  Hand 
welds  with  the  reinforcements 
ground  off  may  be  slightly  superior 
to  those  with  the  reinforcements  on, 
but  the  former  crack  almost  as  much 
as  the  latter. 

"(e)  That  the  tensile  properties  of 
the  Unionmelt  weld  metal  and  heat- 
affected  zones  when  removed  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  unaffect- 
ed base  metal. 

"(f)  That  the  presence  of  small 
round  blowholes  in  the  weld  reduces 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  welded 
structure  but  little,  but  may  cause 
considerable  reduction  in  its  ability 
to  elongate.    The  latter,  however,  is 


Summary  of  Results  on  Long  Plate  Specihei^s 


Type  of  sp«ci 

imcn 

Unweldcd  plates 

Longitudinally  Welded 
Joints 

Heat  treatmt 

None  (; 

as  rolled) 

Stress  relief  annealed 

None  (as  welded) 

End  restrsfm 

None 

Specimen  mark 

203-118 

203-12 

203-13 

203-14 

20315 

203-16 

Tcmpciature 

of  testing,  dcg  F 

85 

21 

85 

20 

80 

21 

Yield  point  f 

rom  head-fib 

837.000 

887.000 

914.000 

992,000 

862,000 

903.000 

movement 

curve          Ipsi 

28,200 

29.800 

31,100 

33.200 

29,800 

31,200 

General  cracl 

iingolmiu/lb 

1,300.000 

990.000 

903,000 

scale  (yield 

point)       Ipsi 

43,700 

33,800 

31,200 

Maximum  load               /lb 

1,833.000 

1.898,000 

1,826,000 

1.923,000 

1,790.000 

1.806,000 

Ipsi 

61,600 

63,800 

62,300 

64,500 

61.900 

62,400 

Elongation 

In  128/inches 

27  344 

29.241 

24  938 

29  807 

28  538 

1 1  375 

between  ga 

ige       in.    1  per  cent 

21.4 

22  8 

19.5 

23  3 

22.3 

8  9 

points 

In  8      (inches 

4  450 

3  530 

4  126 

2.963 

in.     (percent 

55.0 

44.2 

51  6 

37.1 

Average  in  re- 

0.124 in. 

0.125  in. 

0.106  in. 

0.133  in. 

0.122  in. 

0.053  in. 

duced  section 

10,00% 

10-09% 

8  65% 

10  70% 

9.91% 

4  29% 

Reduction  in 

Average  at  frac- 

0.290 in. 

0.294  in. 

0.335  in. 

0.254  in. 

0.215  in. 

0.064  in. 

Ibickness 

ture 

23.39% 

23,73% 

27.35% 

20.43% 

17.48% 

5  19% 

Maximum  at 

0,358  in. 

0.403  in. 

0.450  in. 

0.413  in. 

0.252  in. 

0.073  in. 

fracture 

28.88% 

32,53% 

36.75% 

33.23% 

20.48% 

5-92% 

Average  in  re- 

2,264 in. 

2.278  in. 

1.945  in. 

2.370  in. 

2.127  in. 

0  881  in. 

Reduction  in 

duced  section 

9.47% 

9.47% 

8  13% 

9.88% 

9.06% 

3-76% 

width 

Affracture 

S  081  in. 

4.161  in. 

4, 178  in. 

4  546  in. 

3,482  in. 

1  Oil  in 

, 

21.20% 

17,31% 

17,45% 

18,95% 

14,85% 

4,31% 

Average  in  re- 

5.S69 9q  in. 

5  543  sq  in 

4,718  sq  in. 

5.821  sqin. 

5,2^3  sqin. 

2  283  sqin 

Reduction  ia 

duced  section 

-  18.75% 

=  18,61% 

=  16  06% 

-  19  53% 

-18,08% 

>      -  7  89% 

area 

Average  at  frac- 

11  846  sq  in. 

10-999  sq  in. 

1 1 ,  749  sq  in. 

10  587  sq  in. 

8  586  sqin. 

2  68)  sqin. 

-  39,90% 

=  36,93% 

-  40  10% 

-  35,62% 

-29,73% 

,      -  9  28% 

LoBgitudina]  efficiency,  per  cent 

90,9 

94,0 

99  6 

103,1 

90  2 

90  9 

Fracture 

Single  45° 

Double  45° 

Irregular 

Square 

Square 

Square 

Single  45* 

double  cup 

Single  45* 

Single  45* 

Square- 

Square* 

Double  45* 
Square* 

not  a  serious  practical  fault  becausi 
the  strength  and  elongation  founc 
in  the  pertinent  tests  are  far  in  ex 
cess  of  that  which  could  ever  b' 
utilised  in  a  ship  structure  in  servr 
ice.  ;. 

"(g)  That  the  careless  striking  o^ 
arcs  on  heavy  plate  material  in  cole 
w^eather  can  cause  serious  local  int 
creases  in  hardness  which  can  readilj 
give  rise  to  cracking  and  could  con 
ceivably  be  the  start  of  a  ship  failure 

"(h)  That  the  plate  material  cui 
from  an  actual  failed  ship  still  re 
tains  almost  all  of  its  original  due 
tility. 

"(i)  That  the  tee  type  of  joint  be- 
tween the  sheer  strake  and  dec! 
stringer  should  probably  not  bf 
welded  with  an  automatic  proces! 
because  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  make  such  a  weld  that  doe,* 
not  contain  longitudinal  cracks. 

"(j)  That  the  presence  of  longi^ 
tudinal  cracks  in  the  weld  is  defii 
nitely  undesirable,  mainly  because  at 
places  they  may  contain  branches 
which  could  readily  become  trans 
verse  cracks  and  cause  failure  of  the 
structure. 

"(k)  That  abrupt  changes  in  sec'i 
tion  in  a  structure  are  points  of  weaki 
ness  even  under  static  loading  bei 
cause  of  stress  concentration  and  in- 
efficient  use   of   part   of   the   metal 

"(1)  That  even  with  the  short  flat 
welded  specimens  designed  to  pro 
vide  lateral  tension,  it  was  not  pos 
sible  to  obtain  significant  increases 
in  strength  accompanied  by  decreases 
in  elongation,  although  it  was  pos-: 
sible  to  produce  sharp  square  fraci 
tures  in  almost  all  cases. 

"(m)  That  stress  relief  annealing 
considerably  incrca,sed  the  elongation 
of  both  base  metal  and  welded  joint 
specimens. 

"(n)  That  joints  which  have  trans- 
verse residual  tension  through  re- 
straint develop  less  overall  strength 
and  considerably  less  elongation  than 
those  which  contain  primarily  resid- 
ual longitudinal  stresses. 

"(o)  That  the  performance  of  the 
large  long  tensile  specimens  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  performance 
of  small  coupons  of  the  same  steel, 

"(p)  That  the  notch-bar  tough- 
ness of  thick  mild  steel  plate  at  — 2C 
degrees  F  is  naturally  low. 

"  (q)  That  the  notch  -  bar  tough- 
ness of  the  weld  and  welded  joints 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  base 
metal," 
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Largest 
Tanker 
Approved 


When  the  S.  S.  Phoenix,  world's 
ri;L>t  all  -  welded  tanker,  was 
unchcd  recently  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
;r  fitness  for  sea  was  backed  by  116 
lys  of  rigid  scrutiny  by  officers  of 
ic  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Merchant  Ma- 
ne Inspection  Division. 

From  keel  laying  to  launching, 
om  bilge  to  bridge,  Coast  Guard  in- 
lectors  supervised  her  construction 
1  insure  structure  suitability,  as  well 
;  inclusion  of  every  known  contriv- 
ice  for  safety  of  the  ship  and  crew. 
Although  not  the  longest,  the 
hoenix  is  the  largest  tanker  ever 
mstructed  from  the  standpoint  of 
rgo-carrying  capacity.  This  capac- 
y— 9,000,000  gallons  (214,000  bar- 
:1s)  will  provide  a  substantial  boost 

delivery  of  war-vital  gasoline  to 
le  fighting  zones. 

The  116  days  of  construction  indi- 
ite  the  speed  which  fast-welding  has 
tained.  After  plans  and  specifica- 
ons  of  the  vessel  had  been  approved 
:  Coast  Guard  Headquarters  and 
le  keel  laid,  large  prefabricated  sec- 
ons  were  quickly  welded  into  place, 
spectors  who  watched  her  take 
lape  arc  members  of  a  nation-wide 
>rce  of  experts  in  the  Coast  Guard 
lerchant  Marine  Inspection  Divi- 
Thev  made  certain  that  tur- 
ines,  boilers,  and  shafts  were  in 
rime  condition,  life  crafts  adequate- 
equipped  and  provisioned,  and  that 
ecessary  fire  precautions  were  ob- 
;rved.  One  new  safety  feature  is  an 
utomatic  releasing  device  on  life 
ifts  which  allows  them  to  float  off 
ie  vessel,  in  case  time  prohibits 
lunching. 

Issued  a  certificate  of  inspection 
fter  trial  runs  proved  her  seaworthy 
nd  safe,  the  world's  thirstiest  tanker 
oes  to  sea  as  an  important  addition 

the  nation's  merchant  fleet. 


Top  of  page:  The  Phoenix 
completing  trial  runs.  Sh 
spection  by  officers  of  the 
Guard  Merchant  Marine  li 


U.  S.  Coost 
spection  Di- 


Center:  Lieut.  Comdr.  M.  S.  Richard- 
son checlcs  the  work  of  a  yard  work- 
man installing  Butterworth  plates  on 
the  deck  of  the  tanker  as  she  was  be- 
ing constructed. 

Bottom:   On  the  trial   run,   members  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Merc 
spection    Division   stooc 
watch   her   performanc 

'I'liclos   O/luial   Coast   Guard  PJwIi 
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By  T.  Douglas  MacMullen 


Pacific  Shipping  Meshes 

With  World  Affairs 


By  Henry  F.  Grady 


President,  S.  F.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 
Ctioirman.  Federal  Re. 
serve  Bonk  of  S.  F. 
Cholrmon,      Inferno* 


Commiffee,  Leoque  of 
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Dlrecfor,  Notional  Fed- 
erotion  American  Skip, 
ping. 

Former  Assistant  Sec- 
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It  is  my  desire  to  carry  on  the  good] 
work  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
and  to  extend  San  Francisco's  hori- 
zons and  influence  even  further.  VVc 
must  build  the  ground  floor  for  thc 
advent  of  world  commerce,  world 
communications,  and  the  interest  in 
world  affairs  which  will  follow  the 
war. 

The  long-term  possibilities  of  P.i 
cific  Area  trade  are  great,  but  reah 
zation  is  contingent  on  peace,  devel 
opment  of  political  stability,  the  or- 
ganization by  the  countries  them- 
selves of  programs  of  reconstruction, 
and  reestablishment  of  their  produc 
tion,  both  raw  materials  and  manu 
factures.  on  an  effective  basis,  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  purchase,  either 
for  cash  or  credit,  the  equipment  and 
supplies  necessary  to  expand  their 
economy. 

It  would  he  a  mistake  to  he  over- 
optimistic  on  the  short-term  po^-ihili- 
ties  of  trade,  and  by  the  same  t  ken 
we  should  not  be  too  pessimistic  w\cr 
the  long-term  possibilities.  There 
have  been  some  discussions  amoni; 
bankers  and  traders  and  there  will  be 
further  discussions.  Later  there  will 
be  taken  up  with  Government  offi- 
cials the  subject  of  the  part  San  Fran- 
cisco will  play  in  this  overseas  trade 
development  program. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  r.  nt 
International  Business  Confercn  it 
Rye,  New  York,  was  called-  t  h 
tain  an  interchange  of  inform  tii 
and  viewpoint  on  the  part  of  th    i    ii 
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ijcntatives  from  52  countries  in  at- 
indance — has  been  accomplished  in 
a  atmosphere  of  harmony  and  good- 
•ill  which  holds  high  promise  for  the 
1  use  of  private  enterprise  and  inter- 
iitional  trade. 

Each  delegation  takes  back  to  its 
vn  country  a  better  knowledge  and 
idcrstanding  of  the  basis  for  the 
■\clopment  and  maintenance  of 
und,  constructive  international 
immcrcial  relationships  among  the 
itions  of  the  world.  In  making  these 
cwpoints  known  to  their  people  and 
cir  governments,  we  feel  that  a 
ibstantial  contribution  can  be  made 

I  the  promotion  of  economic  well- 
■ing  in  every  land  upon  the  founda- 
jn  of  which  a  just  and  lasting  peace 

'  n  most  surely  be  built. 

The  American  Delegation,  for  its 
vn  part,  intends  to  make  known 
:rc  at  home,  as  occasion  offers,  the 
inclusions  it  has  reached  in  conse- 
jcncc  of  the  discussions  held  during 
c  ten-day  period,  and  the  view- 
unts  for  which  it  stands  today. 

The  Delegation  went  into  the  Con- 
rence  fully  conscious  of  the  vital 
iportance  of  America's  part  in  the 
ist-war  world.  It  is  convinced  now, 
om  the  consultations  that  have 
ken  place  among  its  own  members 
id  from  the  daily  contact  it  has  had 
ith  the  Delegations  from  abroad, 
lat  this  part  can  be  played,  in  Amer- 
a"s  own  enlightened  interest,  only 

the  United  States  dedicates  itself 
^gressively  and  wholeheartedly  to  a 
orld  system  of  economic  unity  in 
hich  the  great  opportunities  that 
le  age  of  power  and  tools  has 
riiui^ht,  can  be  fully  realized. 


HIPS  AND  MEN 

A  recent  widely  circulated  and 
luch  praised  Harbor  Day  booklet 
ore  the  title  "San  Francisco,  Harbor 
f  Ships  and  Men." 

Ships,  of  course,  are  well-known 
djuncts  to  any  harbor.  We  love  to 
.'e  them  come  and  go,  for  their  mis- 
ons  in  war  or  peace  are  important. 
"he  men  of  shipping  seldom  appear 


in  a  prominent  place  in  public  life 
but  go  on  quietly  building  the  trade 
by  which  their  cities  live. 

America  has  many  great  men  in  the 
shipping  business,  and  the  nation  has 
been  drawing  on  them  with  increas- 
ing frequency  of  late,  and  this  is 
good;  for  the  sturdy  types  that  have 
built  a  tough  business  are  the  types 
that  can  steer  a  safe  course  if  given 
the  helm. 

Recently  Roger  D.  Lapham,  Chair- 
man  of   the    Board,    American   Ha- 


waiian Steamship  Company,  was 
elected  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  and 
is  steering  the  city  well.  Now,  with 
the  advent  of  Dr.  Grady  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  presidency, 
we  have  the  head  of  a  leading  round- 
the-world  steamship  line  and  the  head 
of  a  leading  intercoastal  line  guiding 
San  Francisco's  business  and  govern- 
mental courses. 

It  is  an  appropriate  coincidence 
that  on  January  2,  a  leading  expert 
on  world  trade  should  be  called  to 
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manage  the  World  Trade  Depart- 
ment of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  is  Kenneth  H. 
Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell  goes  to  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  post  from  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council,  New 
York,  where  he  was  Trade  Advisor. 


After  training  and  teaching  in  New 
York  University's  School  of  Com- 
merce he  served  with  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men's  foreign 
credit  interchange  bureau,  with  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  as  Trade 
Relations  Advisor,  and  finally  as 
Trade  Advisor-and  Secretary  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council's 
Foreign  Trade  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee. 

RYE  CONFERENCE 

The  International  Business  Confer- 
ence at  Rye,  New  York,  which  Dr. 
Grady  headed,  will  be  dealt  with  at 


Moyor  Roger  D.  Laph 


some  length  in  our  next  issue.  Such 
subjects  as  cartels,  industrialization, 
currencies,  private  enterprise,  protec- 
tion of  investments,  transportation, 
communications,  and  foodstuffs  were 
considered. 

An  interesting  aside:  Winthrop  W 
Aldrich  of  the  American  Delegation, 
who  wrote  the  leading  article  in  a  re 
cent  issue  of  Pacific  World  Trade, 
has  since  been  elected  president  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


Kenneth  H.  Campbell,  newly  appointed 
manager,  World  Trode  Department,  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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iln  a  global  war,  Colombia,  facing 
th  oceans,  is  in  a  strategic  position, 
actically  straddling  the  Panama 
inal.  This  position,  this  proximity 
( the  Isthmus,  has  largely  influenced 
blombian  history,  and  will  no  doubt 
Jntinue  to  do  so. 

Although  named  for  Columbus,  he 
f-ver  landed  there;  the  naming  of  the 
juntry  after  the  explorer  was  an 
jterthought — long  after.  Originally 
'.e  name  was  New  Granada. 
;  Colombia  has  been  the  gateway  to 
'very  large  part  of  South  America 
;id  has  handled  through  its  ports  a 
.ry  large  part  of  the  trade  with  the 
-lanish    colonies    of    the    Southern 

emisphere.  A  present-day  map  of 
Colombia  does  not  tell  the  whole 
ory.      Originally    there    was    very 

uch  more  to  the  country  than  there 
today.  Venezuela  was  included, 
id  so  was  Ecuador,  and  even  more 
iportant  from  the  standpoint  of 
lipping,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Napoleon  was  responsible  for  the 
:velopment  of  Colombia  as  a  nation, 
)r  when  he  invaded  Spain  and  put 
is  brother  Joseph  on  the  Spanish 
irone,  in  1808,  many  unrelated  cities 
1  South  America  threatened  separa- 
on  from  Spain,  and  in  1811  Carta- 
:na  declared  its  independence.  Other 
ties  followed  suit,  but  they  could 
ot  decide  upon  a  unified  system  of 
avernment.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
lew  Granada  was  set  up,  which  was 

sort  of  federation  of  certain  prov- 
ices,  and  in  1814  Simon  Bolivar, 
'eneiuelan  liberator,  was  asked  to 
ring  the  rest  of  the  surrounding  de- 
artments  into  the  movement.  Boli- 
ar"s  forces,  however,  were  not 
rong  enough  to  fight  off  the  army 


ColDmbia 

Land  of  El  Dorado — Gibraltar  of  Spanish  Main- 
Gateway  to  South  America 


that  Spain  sent  against  them,  and  by 
1816  New  Granada  was  once  more 
under  the  Spanish  flag,  with  Bolivar 
fleeing  to  Jamaica.  After  his  later 
successes  in  Venezuela,  Bolivar  was 
back  in  Bogota  in  1819,  while  his 
Congress  in  Angostura,  Venezuela, 
proclaimed  the  Republic  of  Gran  Co- 
lombia, including  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia and  Ecuador,  with  Bolivar  as  its 
head.  By  1830  both  Venezuela  and 
Ecuador  had  broken  away  from  Gran 
Colombia.  The  Republic  of  New 
Granada  was  set  up  in  1831,  changed 
its  name  in  1863  to  United  States  of 
Colombia  and  later  to  Republic  of 
Colombia.  That  this  only  high  lights 
the  developments  from  1821  to  1899 
will  be  noted  when  it  is  shown  that 
there  were  70  civil  wars  during  that 
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period.  In  1903  Colombia  refused  to 
ratify  the  Panama  Canal  deal  with 
the  United  States,  whereupon  Pan- 
ama declared  her  independence,  and 
the  bitterness  that  followed  between 
the  United  States  and  Colombia  was 
only  partly  assuaged  when,  in  1914, 
the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  an 
indemnity  of  $25,000,000  to  Colom- 
bia and  granted  certain  canal  privi- 
leges. 

Trade 

The  Canal  payments,  together  with 
some  $246,000,000  of  American  capi- 
tal invested  in  Colombia  between 
1904  and  1930,  have  been  used  to 
build  highways  and  railroads,  for 
transportation  is  Colombia's  key 
problem.  The  advent  of  commercial 
aviation  was  a  splendid  development 
for  the  republic,  whose  geography, 
beautiful  with  almost  incredible  con- 
trasts, has  hemmed  the  bulk  of  her 
people  away  from  each  other.  The 
capital,  Bogota,  and  many  other  big 
cities  are  on  table-lands  5000  to  9000 
feet  above  sea  level,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  cool  although  the  Equator 
transects  the  country. 

Railroads  and  highways  have  pre- 
sented stupendous  engineering  diffi- 
culties, and  were  for  the  most  part 
limited  to  serving  not  the  ports  but 
the  Magdalena  River,  which  was  the 
main  artery  of  commerce.  Even  now, 
freight  which  does  not  travel  by  air 
must  be  loaded  and  unloaded  some- 
times as  many  as  1 1  times  between 
Barranquilla  and  Bogota,  and  coffee 
from  remote  plantations  often  has  to 
travel  on  mule  back  for  weeks  before 
it  can  start  this  complicated  journey 
toward  the  sea. 

But  trade  between  Colombia  and 
the  United  States  is  considerable,  and 
is  likely  to  increase  greatly.  In  nor- 
mal times  there  are  four  major  export 
items  from  Colombia  to  the  United 
States  and  five  major  items  of  import. 
Forty-five  per  cent  of  Colombia's  ex- 
port IS  coffee;  25  per  cent  is  gold;  25 
per  cent  is  petroleum,  while  bananas 
make  up  most  of  the  remaining  five 
per  cent.  Included  in  the  latter  item 
will  be  found  a  substantial  valuation 
in  emeralds,  of  which  Colombia  is  the 
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world's  chief  source,  and  some  plati- 
num, of  which  Colombia  is  the 
world's  third  largest  producer. 

Colombia's  imports  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  while  covering  a  wide 
range  of  consumer  goods  and  indus- 
trial equipment,  are  mainly  centered 
in  five  items.  They  arc  raw  cotton,  of 
which  Colombia  takes  41  per  cent  of 
all  that  goes  to  the  American  Repub- 
lics; sugar,  of  which  Colombia  takes 
30  per  cent;  machinery,  20  per  cent; 
cigarettes,  20  per  cent;  and  chemi- 
cals, five  per  cent. 

That  some  of  the  above  commodi- 
ties run  into  very  large  figures  and 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  im- 
porters and  exporters  is  indicated  by 
a  survey  recently  conducted  by  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. It  shows  that  Latin  America 
during  the  next  ten  years  offers  a  po- 
tential market  for  $10,000,000,000 
worth  of  new  and  used  machinery  for 
industrial  expansion.  Figures  are 
shown  for  all  countries,  and  Colombia 
is  number  five  on  the  list  of  20,  fol- 
lowing Brazil,  Mexico,  Argentina  and 
Chile.  The  figure  for  Colombia  is 
$386,000,000. 

CoflFee 

Colombia  is  best  known  for  its  cof- 
fee, which  is  indeed  its  greatest  ex- 
port commodity.  The  Colombian  cof- 
fee is  sweet,  and  is  used  for  blending 
with  Braiilian  coffee,  which  is  some- 
what bitter.   While  the  coffee  tree  or 


shrub  is  a  tropical  plant,  it  thrive 
best  and  produces  the  finest  frui 
when  grown  at  the  high  altitudes 
Climate,  temperature,  soil,  and  espt- 
cially  altitude,  have  a  direct  influent 
upon  the  kind  of  beverage  producei 
by  the  coffees  from  the  different  cof 
fee-growing  countries,  all  of  whicl 
are  within  the  Torrid  Zone.  ThJ 
finest  coffees,  those  of  the  riches 
flavors,  are  grown  in  the  higher  alti 
tudes.  Most  of  the  plantations  ii 
Colombia  are  found  at  altitudes  vary 
ing  from  4500  to  6500  feet  above  se. 
level. 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  o 
their  coffees,  Colombian  planter 
plant  other  trees  between  the  coffee ' 
shrubs.  With  their  lacy,  umbrella! 
like  bows  these  shade  trees  tempe 
the  sunshine  and  keep  the  air  uni 
formly  moist  around  the  coffee  shrub 

Colombian  planters  are  for  thi 
most  part  operators  of  small  farms 
where  every  tree  receives  constan.j 
^are  in  order  that  its  small  yield  of  : j 
to  2  pounds  a  year  may  possess  th(| 
richest  body  and  mellowest  flavor.  lu; 
some  countries  the  coffee  tree  is  al 
lowed  to  reach  its  natural  height  o^| 
14  to  20  feet,  but  in  Colombia  it  i,i 
kept  pruned  down  to  a  height  of  (' 
or  7  feet. 

The  average  annual  production  i 
Colombia  exceeds  4,000,000  bag.'s  n 
132  pounds  each,  75  per  cent  o 
which  is  used  in  the  United  States 

Like  many  other  countries,  Colom 
bia  has  accumulated  a  very  large  b.il 
ance  of  exchange  with  which  t 
finance  its  imports  from  the  Uniti\ 
States  as  soon  as  priorities  pcrmii 
The  backlog  of  industrial  and  cun 
sumcr  requirements  is  already  four  o 
five  times  the  total  imports  of  anyi 
one  pre-war  year,  and  U.  S.  trader 
are  eyeing  the  market  with  interest.     | 

Most   industries   in   Colombia  ani 

privately  owned,  but  the  public  utilill 

(Page  40,  please)  'I 
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Foreign  Trade  in  Post-War 


\  Grace  Line's  plans  for  post'War 
'ill  be  a  larger  fleet  to  serve  its  vari- 
js  services. 

This  means  there  will  be  more 
lips  of  faster  and  finer  type  serving 
!ie  countries  of  Mexico,  Central  and 
puth  America  out  of  the  United 
tates  Pacific  Coast,  Gulf  and  East 
Soast  than  pre-war. 
1  However,  to  keep  ships  operating 
bd  maintain  good  service,  increased 
ijreign  trade  is  necessary.  If  this  is 
D  be  accomplished  and  the  United 
,;tates  is  to  expand  its  foreign  trade 
jundly  and  permanently,  then  for- 
agn  trade  should  have  a  larger  place 
h  the  post-war  plans. 
>  Foreign  trade  is  warp  and  woof  of 
he  country's  total  economic  struc- 
;jre,  affecting  employment  and  the 
ational  income  at  home,  and  is  not, 
s  so  often  regarded  by  the  Govern- 
'lent  and  even  among  certain  busi- 
ess  groups,  as  a  specialty,  a  matter 
'part,  and  only  a  subject  for  foreign 
raders. 

If  this  country  is  to  expand  its  for- 
ign  trade  in  post-war  and  retain  its 
riarkets  there  must  be  a  different  ap- 
iroach.  Now  too  few  persons  are 
living  any  thought  to  the  subject, 
nd  of  those  who  are,  many  are  fail- 
ng  to  bring  its  various  elements  into 
iroper  perspective. 

Too  often  when  the  average  busi- 
lessman  thinks  of  foreign  trade  he 
ocuses  his  attention  on  selling  of 
ixports,  forgetting  the  fact  that  im- 
)orts  are  just  as  important  a  part  of 
oreign  trade  as  exports. 

In  this  country  it  is  the  rule  that 
he  South,  and  very  naturally,  looks 
o  foreign  trade  to  marketing  cotton; 
he  Western  States  to  agriculture, 
vhile  the  Eastern  centers  to  selling 
heir  manufactured  goods. 

As  Great  Britain  is  doing,  a  care- 
uUy  studied  plan  wherein  American 
irivate  enterprise  should  accelerate 
ts  activity  in  the  foreign  field  is  im- 
lerative  right  now. 

Unlike  after  the  last  war  period 
vhen  our  merchant  marine  was  "cast 
idrift"  after  serving  so  nobly  the 
var  effort,  the  Maritime  Commission 
s  well  established,  not  alone  to  build 
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an  adequate  number  of  ships  but  to 
see  that  they  are  constructed  along 
lines  to  compete  with  any  nation,  as 
well  as  aiding  ship  operators  in  main- 
taining our  peace-time  marine  serv- 
ices. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  'Vice 
Admirals  Land  and  'Vickery,  we  have 
every  confidence  that  never  again 
will  this  country  be  caught  like  it  was 
in  1939.  These  United  States  can  no 
longer  feel  that  we  are  self-sufficient. 
We  must  have  a  merchant  marine 
able  to  meet  promptly  and  adequately 
the  needs  of  commerce  and  defense. 
Our  military  leaders  will  see  to  the 
latter  after  the  lesson  we  have  learned 
as  to  the  pitiable  condition  of  our 
merchant  marine  at  the  outbreak  of 
this  war. 

This  country  is  a  major  world 
power  with  the  largest  export  trade 
and  second  largest  import  trade 
among  nations.   Our  people  must  be 


educated  to  the  fact  that  our  mer- 
chant fleet  is  part  of  the  national  de- 
fense, and  whether  it  is  to  be  main- 
tained by  parity  subsidy  or  any  other 
name  we  wish  to  call  it,  there  can  be 
no  return,  as  existed  after  the  last 
war,  to  permit  our  country's  com- 
merce, both  exports  and  imports,  to 
be  carried  in  foreign  ships.  We  have 
had  a  pretty  close  call  in  this  war, 
we  cannot  trust  to  luck  a  third  time. 
Our  prosperity,  but  more  important 
our  security  and  very  existence,  de- 
mands that  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine  be  second  to  none  in 
the  world. 
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Government's 
World  Trade  Plan 

Dean  Acheson,  assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  gave  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping 
the  first  comprehensive  picture  from 
official  sources  of  what  this  adminis- 
tration proposes  by  way  of  interna- 
tional organization  and  action  in  the 
economic  field  after  the  war. 

Acheson,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
interdepartmental  executive  commit- 
tee on  Postwar  Economic  Policies, 
presented  nine  recommendations  and 
suggestions  of  possible  action  and,  for 
the  first  time,  gave  Administration 
policy  regarding  commodity  agree- 
ments. 

The  nine  points  were: 

(1)  Repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act. 

(2)  Expansion  of  the  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

(})  Ratification  by  Congress  of 
the  International  Bank  of  Recon- 
struction and  Development. 

(4)  Ratification  by  Congress  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

(5)  Reduction  of  tariffs. 

(6)  An  international  trade  confer- 
ence. 

(7)  Creation  of  "an  international 
trade  organization." 

(8)  Possible  expansion  of  the 
powers  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

(9)  Approval  of  the  International 
Security  Organization. 
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Las  Angeles  Paces  World  Trade  Field 


By  Stanley  T.  OlaUon 

Manoger,  World  Trade  Oept., 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Emergence  of  the  Los  Angeles  re- 
gion from  the  war  as  an  important 
world  trading  center  is  foreseen  by  an 
increasing  number  of  Government 
authorities  and  businessmen  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Belief  in 
this  new  era  of  international  com- 
merce is  so  strong  that  post-war  plan- 
ning in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  has 
been  carried  on  in  rapidly  broadening 
programs  ever  since  late  194?,  with 
the  result  that  many  Eastern  trading 
companies  already  have  established 
branch  organisations  in  Los  Angeles. 

When  war  emergencies  pushed  in- 
dustrialisation of  the  Los  Angeles 
area  20  years  ahead  of  the  trend  of 
normal  growth,  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  realised  that 
opportunities  to  expand  world  trade 
likewise  had  been  multiplied  at  a 
much  greater  than  normal  rate.  Al- 
though most  of  the  new  trading  op- 
portunities will  have  to  wait  until  the 
war  is  ended,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce foresaw  that  a  great  deal  of 
preparation  had  to  be  made  before 
Los  Angeles  could  meet  these  new 
economic  responsibilities. 

The  first  action  taken  by  the 
Chamber's  world  trade  department 
was  the  organisation  of  a  World 
Trade  Clinic,  in  which  practical  im- 
porters and  exporters  could  educate 
Los  Angeles  businessmen  in  the  tech- 
niques of  foreign  trade.  The  clinic 
started  functioning  late  in  1943  and 
has  fust  ended  three  series  of  studies 
in  .?.>  meetings.  At  these  sessions, 
some  lOO  experts  laid  before  the  busi- 
ness community  down-to-earth  pro- 
cedures for  successful  importing  and 
exporting,  for  the  institution  of  sound 
methods  of  buying  and  selling  in 
Latin  America,  and  for  developing 
commerce  between  Southern  Califor- 
nia and  various  units  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Further  clinic  studies  will  be 
launched  in  the  future  on  the  oudook 
for  trade  with  the  Far  East  and  the 
European  countries. 

Mcariw-hile,  it  was  realised  that  in 
addition  to  technical  considerations  of 
actual  importing  and  exporting  oper- 
ations, businessmen  in  this  new  era 
would  have  to  be  kept  in  constant 
touch  with  broad  international  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  trends.  The 
growing  intervention  of  government 
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in  economic  life  was  making  it  im- 
perative that  traders  be  familiar  with 
world  forces  directly  and  indirectly 
affecting  their  opportunities  to  carry 
on  business.  •> 

To  meet  this  challenge,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  World  Trade  De- 
partment set  up  an  educational  forum 
unique  in  American  economic  his- 
tory. In  May  of  1944  the  Southern 
California  World  Trade  Institute  was 
organised,  with  a  schedule  of  month- 
ly meetings  for  the  study  of  problems 
created  by  changing  world  economics. 
Economists,  various  university  au- 
thorities and  high  Government  offi- 
cials have  been  brought  in  to  lead 
the  discussions. 

To  date  businessmen  have  probed 
the  economic  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  their  relation  to  interna- 
tional commerce,  United  States  tariff 
policy,  national  planning  versus  in- 
ternational trade,  cartels  and  business 
combinations  and  their  effects  on  Cal- 
ifornia industries,  and  the  interna- 
tional   monetary    stabilization    fund 
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and  the  world  bank  for  reconstruc- 
tion proposed  at  the  Bretton  Woods 
conference  of  United  Nations. 

So  successful  has  been  this  type  of 
educational  work  that  beginning  in 
January,  1945,  the  World  Trade  In- 
stitute will  hold  two  sessions  monthly 
instead  of  one. 

Accompanying  these  broad  and 
technical  studies,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  working  closely  with 
carrier  systems,  in  order  to  assure 
merchant  marine  and  shipping  opera- 
tions and  air  transport  fully  adequate 
to  meet  increasing  transportation 
needs.  In  this  connection,  the  harbor 
departments  of  both  Long  Beach  and 
Los  Angeles  have  placed  themselves 
in  excellent  financial  condition  and 
are  currently  engaged  in  long-range 
planning  for  the  post-war  period. 
Promises  have  been  made  that  all 
facilities  required  to  handle  the  ex- 
pected increase  of  tonnage  in  world 
commerce  will  be  installed  as  soon  as 
practicable. 


The  work  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  promoting  world  commerce 
is  winning  wider  recognition  daily. 
Foreign  businessmen  and  govern- 
ments alike  are  coming  to  the  Cham- 
ber's world  trade  department  in  in- 
creasing numbers  every  week,  all 
seeking  economic  surveys  of  the  Los 
Angeles  region,  analyses  of  indus- 
trial production  and  opportunities  to 
build  trade  with  other  nations.  There 
is  a  rapidly  growing  list  of  business- 
men from  other  countries  who  seek 
to  become  agents  for  manufacturers 
of  this  area  in  foreign  distribution  of 
products. 

Many  foreign  governments  have 
requested  both  broad  studies  of  the 
Los  Angeles  economic  region  and 
specific  surveys  to  determine  what 
products  will  be  available  here  for 
sale  abroad  after  the  war.  Requests 
of  this  type  are  mounting  daily. 

These  special  post-war  planning 
projects  of  the  Chamber  are  in  addi- 
tion to  a  long  list  of  services  rendered 
as  part  of  routine  functions  of  the 
world  trade  department.  This  every- 
day work  includes: 

(1)  Location  and  expansion  of  ex- 
port markets  for  Los  Angeles  County 
products. 

(2)  Location  of  foreign  sources  of 
raw  materials  and  goods  needed  by 
manufacturers  here. 

(.>)  Publicising  of  the  resources  of 
Los  Angeles  County  and  locally-man- 
ufactured products  throughout  the 
world. 

(4)  Maintenance  of  contacts  with 
buyers,  importers  and  distributors  in 
open  world  markets  for  the  benefit  of 
Los  Angeles  County  businessmen. 

(5)  Operation  of  a  branch  offici 
in  Mexico  City,  with  plans  laid  foi 
opening  of  other  branches  in  all  prin 
cipal  marketing  areas  of  Latin  Amer 
ica. 

(6)  Provision  of  counsel  to  indi 
vidual  firms  to  aid  them  in  determin 
ing  the  best  manner  in  which  they 
can  participate  in  world  trade. 

(7)  Compilation  of  a  world  trade 
index  of  local  and  foreign  trading  or- 
ganisations. 

(8)  Dissemination  of  inquiries 
from  foreign  businessmen  to  Los  An- 
geles firms. 

(9)  Interpretation  of  current  for- 
eign trade  controls  and  regulations 
both  of  this  and  other  countries. 

(P;i|;e  13,  please) 
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ParaffinG— a  World-Wide  Enterprise 


In  keeping  with  America's  pLins 
3r  a  new  era  of  international  trade 
fter  the  war,  The  Paraffine  Com- 
anies,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  announce 
he  formation  of  a  Division  of  Over- 
;as  Trade. 

"This  new  Overseas  Trade  Divi- 
on  replaces  and  greatly  expands  the 
;ope  of  our  former  E.xport  Divi- 
ion,"  states  R.  R.  Marsh,  manager  of 
his  new  Division  in  this  large  West- 
rn  industrial,  speaking  from  the 
ompany's  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
asco. 

'America  is  learning  that  interna- 
ional  prosperity  depends  upon  two- 
,-ay  traffic  in  trade,""  he  explains.  "In 
re-war  times,  due  to  rising  tariff 
vails  and  other  restrictions  with 
v-hich  many  countries  surrounded 
hemselves,  foreign  trade  was  apt  to 
one-way  affair — practically  all 
xport,  with  the  minimum  of  import. 

"Where  our  old  Export  Division 
oncentrated  its  entire  effort  for  over 
0  years  upon  promoting  the  sale  of 
'abco  products  in  foreign  lands 
both  those  manufactured  in  U.  S.  A. 
nd  in  our  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
ind  factories),  our  Overseas  Trade 
)ivision  will  not  only  continue  this 
ctivity,  hut  also  seek  in  foreign  lands 
or  raw  materials  that  can  be  shipped 

the  United  States  and  processed 
ito  finished  products  for  domestic 
ale  as  well  as  importing  finished 
roducts  for  sale  in  domestic  markets. 
"There  is  no  question  that  the 
ost-war  overseas  market  for  Amer- 
can  products  such  as  those  manu- 
actured  by  Pabco  will  far  exceed 
5re-war  totals,  providing  the  over- 
eas  countries  have  the  dollars  to 
iay  for  the  goods  they  need — and 
his  will  call  for  two-way  trading,"" 
At.  Marsh  emphasizes,  with  the  au- 
hority  of  a  businessman  who  has 
.pent  the  greater  part  of  29  years 
.lelping  to  open  up  overseas  markets 
'or   Pabco   products   such   as   paint. 


Manager,  Overseas  Oivi 
The  Paraf<ine  Compan 


roofing,  shingles,  linoleum  and  other 
types  of  hard  surface  floor  coverings. 
Coming  direct  to  San  Francisco  from 
Australia,   where   he   served   as   the 
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Managing  Director  of  Pabco  Prod- 
ucts Pty.  Limited,  he  has  studied  at 
first-hand  the  needs  and  opportunities 
of  the  East  Pacific  Basin  in  the  Dutch 
East    Indies,   Straits   Settlements, 


China,  and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as 
the  countries  "down  under."" 

When  he  returned  from  Australia 
he  brought  with  him  numerous  sam- 
ples of  raw  materials  not  produced  in 
this  country.  "In  the  Far  East  and 
the  Antipodes,""  he  says,  "there  are 
many  raw  elements  that  can  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  manufacture  not  only  of 
Pabco  products  but  also  of  many 
other  products  of  American  industry. 
Likewise,  in  South  Africa,  India  and 
South  America  there  are  many  un- 
tapped sources  of  raw  materials  for 
America  to  process  into  finished  prod- 
ucts. The  more  we  buy  from  these 
lands  the  more  we  help  to  assure  not 
only  their  stability  and  prosperity, 
but  also  own  own,  because  any  rise 
in  income  in  these  countries  is  bound 
to  be  reflected  immediately  for  the 
products  that  America  manufactures 
and  exports."" 

Mr.  Marsh  also  brought  with  him 
many  samples  and  exhibits  of  finished 
products  made  in  foreign  countries 
that  are  being  considered  for  market- 
ing in  this  country. 

Asked  about  the  war  work  of 
Pabco  Products  Pty.  Limited,  over- 
seas factories  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  he  declared  that  their  en- 
tire resources  and  facilities  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  production  of  ma- 
terial for  victory.  "Our  company"s 
experience  in  manufacturing  special 
war  goods  and  in  the  production  of 
our  regular  lines  of  products  for  the 
armed  forces  will  help  immeasurably 
in  creating  the  products  of  the  post- 
war era,"'  he  points  out. 

"For  instance,  let  us  consider  one 
of  these  products.  It"s  called  'Pabco- 
tite."  It's  a  hessian-base  fabric,  man- 
ufactured in  our  Australian  factory, 
and  is  used  as  a  covering  for  military 
air  fields  to  keep  off  the  rain.  It  is 
also  used  to  protect  exposed  cargoes 
from   tropical   storms,   moisture   and 


s  one  of  the  3000 
or  more  Pabco  items  .  .  .  mulch  paper 
to    protect    pineapple    and    other    plants 
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mildew.  Moreover,  Pabcotite  makes 
an  excellent  portable  roof  covering, 
and  is  frequently  strung  over  the 
roofs  of  temporary  shelters  to  safe- 
guard the  men  from  the  elements. 

"This  is  just  one  of  thousands 
of  new  products  being  developed 
abroad.  Couple  this  with  the  fact 
that  American  industry  is  only  wait- 
ing for  peace  to  spill  the  greatest  cor- 
nucopia of  new  and  better  products — 
and  you  have  the  base  for  the  rising 
standard  of  living  throughout  the 
World  of  Tomorrow.  Thousands 
of  young  Americans  have  always 
dreamed  of  forging  careers  for  them- 
selves in  promoting  Foreign  Trade. 
Many  of  them  tried  and  failed  during 
the  Isolationist  Twenties  and  Thir- 
ties when  nations  shut  themselves  off 
one  from  the  other,  even  when  they 
sadly  needed  materials  and  products 
they  could  by  no  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination produce  at  home  for  them- 
selves. But  now,  in  the  International 
Forties  and  Fifties  just  ahead,  thou- 
sands of  American  men  returnmg 
home  from  the  wars  will  find  that 
their  places  in  the  sun  can  be  won  by 
helping  to  stimulate  international 
trade. 

"For  more  than  half  a  century  The 
Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  trade  over- 
seas; and  the  management  of  our  or- 
ganization is  one  in  believing  and 
preparing  for  this  great  opportunity 
just  ahead." 


Products  and  trademarks  of  The  Porofflne 
Companies  ore  fomilior  lo  the  peoples  o« 


The  Marine  UndErwriler  A  World  Trade  Partnej 


By  F.  B.  Galbreath 

Monoger.  Marine  OHiee  of  America, 
San  Francisco 


The  American  marine  insurance 
companies,  while  busily  engaged  in 
handling  problems  created  by  these 
war  years,  are  none  the  less  aware  of 
their  responsibilities  in  the  expected 
post-war  up-surge  of  foreign  trade. 
The  marine  insurance  companies  in 
the  United  States  are  literally  the 
protectors  of  the  financial  invest- 
ments of  American  shippers  and  ship- 
owners. Every  merchant  and  im- 
porter or  exporter  who  is  interested 
in  transporting  goods  to  or  from  the 
United  States  by  the  sea  routes  of 
the  world  is  likewise  interested 
through  marine  insurance  in  protect- 
ing the  venture  from  loss  by  damage 
during  the  period  of  transportation. 
The  American  manufacturer  who 
yesterday  never  directly  concerned 
himself  with  foreign  markets  will 
find  after  the  war  that  foreign  mar- 
kets will  offer  new  opportunities.  The 
American  marine  insurance  under- 
writer will  make  possible  these  new 
ventures  by  the  financial  protection 
of  their  policies. 

The  prompt  adjustment  and  pay- 
ment of  claims  in  ports  throughout 
the  world  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  foreign  trade.  In 
Europe,  in  the  Orient,  in  the  Indies, 
the  end  of  the  war  will  bring  prob- 
lems in  the  rcestablishmcnt  of  proper 
claims  services.  But  underwriters  are 
well  aware  of  this  and  even  now  are 
planning  the  post-war  steps  for  ade- 
quate claims  service  in  the  war-af- 
Iccted  areas. 

The  new  fields  of  foreign  com- 
merce to  be  opened  by  post-war  avia- 
'inn  offer  marine  underwriters  fur- 
licr  opportunities  to  help  develop 
American  foreign  trade.   It  may  well 


be  expected  that  a  large  percentag 
of  airborne  articles  will  be  of  a  va! 
uable  nature.  This  will  mean  th 
owner  of  such  merchandise  will  nee^ 
financial  protection  against  loss  o 
damage.  World  trade  will  be  carriei 
on  in  airlines  of  many  nations — pei 
haps  with  no  standard  or  commoi 
principles  of  carriers  liability  for  los 
or  damage.  But  the  marine  under 
writer  will  be  able  to  protect  the  ven 
ture  with  insurance  protecting  th 
shipper  who  might  otherwise  fao 
heavy  financial  loss.  Currently,  for 
eign  airline  bills  of  lading  excludi 
damage  from  "Acts  of  God,"  but  th( 
marine  underwriter,  prepared  ti 
grant  a  full  form  of  coverage  to  ai 
shippers  and  with  a  world-widi 
claims  service,  will  give  the  financia 
security  needed  in  the  opening  of  thi 
new  world-wide  air  trade  routes. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  th. 
end  of  the  war  will  find  underwriter 
in  America  ready  to  do  their  part  ii 
the  establishment  of  American  for 
eign  trade.  This  will  be  through  be 
ing  prepared  to  give  the  Americai 
shipowner  and  the  American  airlin 
owner  the  insurance  protection  the< 
will  need  on  the  new  sea  and  ai 
fleets,  and  to  give  the  importer  am 
exporter  the  insurance  security  need 
cd  on  the  goods  to  fill  them. 
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Import  Financing  by  Letter  of  Credit 


By  A.  M.  Strong 

Vice  President  and  Manaqer  Foreign  Department, 
The  Public  National  Bonk  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 


The  use  of  the  Banker's  Letter  of 
[iredit  for  the  financing  of  imports 
egan  on  a  wide  scale  in  this  country 
nly  about  30  years  ago.  Prior  to  the 
tist  war,  Letters  of  Credit  were  Httle 
mown  and  were  issued  in  foreign 
urrency,  most  frequently  in  Sterling, 
[ince  the  last  war,  the  Dollar  Credit 
stablished  by  American  banks  has 
flayed  a  steadily  increasing  part  in 
'iternational  trade.  It  is  now  accept- 
Id  all  over  the  world,  and  it  may  be 
xpected  that  this  versatile  instru- 
[lent  will  be  extensively  used  after 
his  war. 

Payment  by  Letter  of  Credit  is  an 
[rrangement  advantageous  to  all  con- 
lerned.  It  enables  the  seller  to  obtain 
'unds  as  soon  as  shipment  is  made,  it 
inables  the  buyer  to  obtain  credit  for 
|he  financing  of  the  transaction  by 
she  use  of  the  purchased  goods  as 
iecurity,  and  it  provides  the  cheapest 
jnethod  of  financing  the  movement 
jnd  distribution  of  commodities. 
f  The  establishment  of  an  Import 
Letter  of  Credit  is  the  final  phase  of 
Arrangements  between  the  buyer  and 
ihe  seller.  It  is  preceded  by  a  con- 
Tact  containing  details  of  which  the 
^ank  is  unaware. 

The  Letter  of  Credit  is  an  under- 
aking  by  a  bank  to  pay  or  accept 
Irafts  accompanied  by  shipping  docu- 
nents  or  other  documents  of  title,  in 
ccordance  with  stipulated  condi- 
ions.  It  is  issued  in  a  variety  of 
orms  of  three  basic  types. 

The  Irrevocable  Credit  is  used 
vhen  the  seller  is  not  satisfied  with 
he  buyer's  promise  to  pay  and  is 
eeking  credit  protection.  This  Credit 
s  a  commitment  by  the  opening  bank 
vhich  can  be  neither  modified  nor 
anceled  without  the  agreement  of  all 
:oncerned.  It  shifts  the  financial  ob- 
igation  from  the  buyer  to  the  bank 
,nd  assures  the  seller  payment  for  the 
;oods  if  he  lives  up  to  the  terms  of 
he  Credit. 

The  Irrevocable  Credit  contains  a 
lefinite  undertaking  to  the  drawer 
nd  subsequent  holders  expressed  by 
aost  banks  in  the  following  language: 

We  hereby  agree  with  the  endorsers,  drawers  and 
ona  tide  holders  of  all  drafts  drawn  under  and  in 
3mp)iance  with  the  terms  of  this  Credit  that  such 
rafts  will  be  duly  honored  upon  presentation  and 
elivery    of    documents    as    specifietf  at    the    drawee 

The  Confirmed  Credit  is  used 
vhen  a  shipper  requires  that  his  local 
lank  make  itself  responsible  for  the 


A.  M.  Strong 
Vice   President  and   Manager, 
Foreign  Department,  The  Public  Natio 
Banii  and  Trust  Co.   of  New  York. 


payment  in  addition  to  the  under- 
taking by  the  issuing  bank.  The  ad- 
vising bank  in  this  case  adds  its  com- 
mitment by  inserting  in  the  Credit  a 
clause  reading  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  confirm  the  Credit  and  thereby  undertake 
that  all  drafts  drawn  and  presented  as  above  specified 
will  be  duly  honored  by  us. 

The  Revocable  Credit  (Authority 
to  Pay)  is  an  instrument  authorijing 
payment  to  the  beneficiary  upon  pre- 
sentation of  stipulated  documents 
subject,  however,  to  modification  or 
cancellation  without  notice.  It  is  in- 
frequently used  and  serves  to  finance 
the  transaction  during  the  period  of 
transit.  This  type  of  Credit  offers  no 
guarantee  to  the  shipper  and  is  issued 
only  when  the  seller  has  full  confi- 
dence in  the  buyer. 

The  Revocable  Credit  contains  a 
clause  reading  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 

This   Credit    is   revocable  at   will   and   subject   to 


on   our   behalf  to  honor  or  pay  your  sight   drawing 
thereunder. 

Responsibility  of  Bank 

The  obligations  assumed  by  banks 
in  establishing  an  Import  Letter  of 
Credit  are  defined  in  the  Letter  of 
Credit  Agreement.  The  Letter  of 
Credit  afi^ords  practically  no  protec- 
tion to  the  buyer  as  far  as  quality  or 


quantity  of  the  goods  is  concerned. 
Banks  do  not  examine  the  merchan- 
dise— do  not  know  whether  the  bales, 
boxes  or  barrels  mentioned  in  the 
documents  actually  contain  the  mer- 
chandise described.  No  one  would 
expect  a  bank  to  employ  experts  who 
could  verify  the  quality  of  chemicals, 
textiles,  minerals,  machines,  etc.,  and 
to  weigh  or  measure  the  goods 
shipped.  Banks  cannot  assume  re- 
sponsibilities inconsistent  with  their 
functions  and  with  the  remuneration 
they  receive. 

The  bank  issuing  a  Letter  of  Credit 
agrees  to  pay  upon  presentation  of 
documents,  not  goods,  and  since  pay- 
ment is  made  before  the  buyer  has  a 
chance  to  examine  the  merchandise, 
the  transaction  must  be  based  upon 
confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the 
seller.  Banks  assume  responsibility 
only  for  the  documents  required  by 
the  buyer  and  will  not  honor  drafts 
unless  the  documents  are  in  strict  ac- 
cord with  the  terms  of  the  Credit.  As 
a  rule  they  limit  their  liabihty  with 
regard  to  the  merchandise  by  insert- 
ing in  the  Letter  of  Credit  Agree- 
ment signed  by  the  bank's  customer 
a  clause  reading  approximately  as 
follows: 

Neither  you  (the  bank)  nor  your  correspondents 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  existence,  character, 
quality,  quantity,  condition,  packing,  value  or  de- 
livery of  the  property  purporting  to  be  represented 
by  the  documents,  or  for  any  difference  in  character, 
quality,  condition,  or  value  of  the  property  from 
that  expressed  in  the  documents. 

A  clear  understanding  of  these 
principles  by  the  buyer  would  avoid 
many  controversies  that  often  result 
in  litigation. 

Attempts  by  importers  to  make 
banks  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
the  goods  or  for  the  conditions  of  the 
primary  contract  with  the  seller  have 
not  met  with  success  in  the  courts. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
State  held  in  the  case  of  Laudisi  v. 
American  Exchange  National  Bank 
(239  N.  Y.  234)  that  the  bank  is  not 
obliged  to  assume  the  burdens  of  a 
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controversy  between  the  buyer  and 
the  seller.  The  opinion  of  Judge  His- 
cock  contained  the  following  state- 
ments: 

"The  whole  process  of  authorizing  banlu  to  issue 
letters  of  credit  under  which  the  purchase  price  of 
the  goods  is  often  paid  for  account  of  the  vendee  be- 
fore he  has  had  a  chance  to  examine  Ihem  is  largely 
based  on  confidence  in  the  hone4t>'  of  the  vendor.  If 
the  vendee  is  suspicious  of  dishonesty,  he  can  guard 
against  it  by  appropriate  clauses  in  his  contract  .  .  . 
"The  question  between  the  customer  and  the  bank 
which  issues  the  letter  of  credit  is  whether  the 
documents  presented  with  the  draft  fulfill  the  specific 
requirements  and  if  they  do,  speaking  of  such  facts 
aa  evist  in  this  case,  the  bank  has  the  right  to  pay 
the  (Iraft  no  matter  what  may  be  the  defects  in  the 
goods  which  have  been  shipped.  The  bank  is  not 
obliged  to  assume  the  burdens  of  a  controversy 
between  the  vendor  and  vendee  and  incur  the  re- 
sponsibility of  esublishing  as  an  evcuse  for  not 
paying    a    draft    that    the    vendee's    version    is    the 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by 
Judge  McLaughlin  in  the  case  of 
Maurice  O'Meara  Company  v.  The 
National    Park    Bank   of   New   York 

decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  (2?9 
N.  Y.  ,^S6).  His  opinion  reads  in  part: 

"The  bank  issued  to  plaintiff's  assignor  an  irrevo- 
cable letter  of  credit,  a  contracT  solely  between  the 
bank  and  plaintiff's  assignor,  in  and  by  which  the 
bank  agreed  to  pay  sight  drafts  to  a  certain  amount 
on  presentation  to  it  of  the  documents  specified  in 
the  letter  of  credit.  This  contr.ict  was  in  no  way 
involved  in  or  connected  with,  other  than  the  pres- 
entation of  the  documents,  the  contract  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  the  paper  mentioned.  That  was 
a  contract  between  buyer  and  seller,  which  in  no 
way  concerned  the  hank.  The  bank's  obligation  was 
to  pay  sight  drafts  when  presented  if  accompanied 
by  genuine  documents  specified  in  the  letter  of 
credit.  If  the  paper  when  delivered  did  not  corre- 
spond to  what  bad  been  purchased,  either  in  weight, 
kind  or  quality,  then  the  purchaser  had  his  remedy 
against  the  seller  for  damages.  Whether  the  paper 
were  what  the  purctiaser  contracted  to  purchase  did 
not  concern  the  batik  and  in  no  way  aHected  its 
liability.  It  was  under  no  obligation  to  ascertain, 
either  by  a  personal  examination  or  otherwise, 
whether  the  paper  conformed  to  the  contract  be- 
tween the  buyer  and  seller.  The  bank  was  con- 
cerned only  in  the  drafts  and  the  documents  accom- 
panying them.    This  was  the  evtent  of  its  interest." 

In  a  recent  decision  (October, 
1942)  in  the  British  Court  of  Appeal 
in  the  case  of  J.  H.  Rayner  8C  Co., 
Ltd.  V.  Hambros  Bank,  Ltd.,  Lord 
Justice  MacKinnon  stated  in  his  opin- 
ion : 

"...  it  is  quite  impossible  to  suggeat  that  a 
banker  is  to  be  affected  with  knowledge  of  the 
custotns  and  customar>'  terms  of  every  one  of  the 
thousands  of  trades  with  regard  to  the  dealings  in 
which  he  may  issue  letters  of  credit  ...  It  would 
be  quite  iiapossible  for  business  to  be  carried  on, 
and  for  bankers  to  be  in  any  way  protected  in  such 
matters,  if  it  was  said  that  they  must  be  affected 
by  a  knowledge  of  all  the  particular  details  of  the 
way    in    which    particular    traders    carry    on    their 

The  principle  that  holders  in  good 
faith  of  drafts  drawn  under  Letters  of 
Credit  arc  not  concerned  with  differ- 
ences existing  between  the  parties  to 
the  primary  contract  has  long  been 
recognised  in  England  and  was  estab- 
lished by  an  English  Chancery  Ap- 
peal decision  in  1867.- 

Documentation 

Documents  customarily  required  in 
an  Import  Letter  of  Credit  are  Bills  of 
Lading,  Shipper's  Invoice,  Consular 
Invoice,  and,  when  the  shipper  pays 


the  insurance,  an  Insurance  Policy  or 
Certificate.  Occasionally  other  docu- 
ments are  required,  such  as  Weight 
List,  Certiiicate  of  Origin,  Certificate 
of  Analysis  or  Quality,  etc. 

The  definitions  of  documents  and 
interpretation  of  terms  of  the  Credit 
are  incorporated  in  the  "Uniform 
Customs  and  Practice  for  Commer- 
cial Documentary  Credits  approved 
by  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  In- 
ternational Chamber  of  Commerce" 
.idopted  by  banks  in  a  number  of  for- 
eign countries  and  since  October  1, 
19.^cS,  by  banks  and  other  concerns 
which  conduct  substantially  all  the 
Letter  of  Credit  business  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Banks  examine  documents  with 
care  and  will  not  honor  the  draft  if 
the  documents  do  not  conform  to  the 
terms  of  the  Credit.  However,  they 
assume  no  responsibility  for  the  suf- 
ficiency or  genuineness  of  the  docu- 
ments. For  practical  purposes  and  to 
preserve  the  low  cost  of  Letter  of 
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Credit  financing,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  banks  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  authorised  signatures  and  the 
forms  of  the  numerous  transporta- 
tion and  insurance  companies  or  of 
the  issuers  of  the  various  documents 
rendered  under  Letters  of  Credit. 
They  are  consequently  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  vouch  for  the  genuineness  of 
documents.  Neither  can  banks  be  ex- 
pected to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  solvency  of  the  transportation 
and  insurance  concerns  selected  by 
the  shipper.  Here  again  the  importer 
must  rely  upon  the  honesty  and  good 
judgment  of  the  seller,  and  if  he  is 
careless  in  his  choice,  he  must  bear 
the  consequences. 

The  Letter  of  Credit  Agreement 
signed  by  the  bank's  customer  usu- 
ally contains  a  limitation  clause  along 
the  following  lines: 


of   documents   or   tlrafts;    or   for   tfle   characti 

?uacy,    validity,    or   genuineness   of  any 
>r    the  solvency   or   responsibility    of  any 


Safeguards  for  the  Bank  and  the 
Importer 

The  remuncr.ition  received  by  the 


bank  for  the  Letter  of  Credit  justifies] 
only  a  minimum  of  risk.  The  banki 
must  therefore  carefully  analyse  the 
customer's  application  for  the  Lettei 
of  Credit  and  make  sure  that  the  con 
ditions  are  not  too  involved,  that  the 
description  of  the  commodity  is  not 
too  detailed,  and  that  the  document 
required  are  not  of  an  unusual  natui 

There  has  been  a  tendency  among 
importers  to  incorporate  in  Letters  ofl 
Credit  a  detailed  description  of  thel 
merchandise  in  the  belief  that  in  thisi 
manner  they  obtain  addition.il   pro-1 
tection.   This  practice,  which  has  be- 
come common  lately  among  certain 
importers  and  some  Government  pur- 
chasing agencies,  should  be  discour- 
aged and  avoided  by  banks.   It  affords 
no   protection   to   the   buyer,   as  his 
claims  must  be  based  upon  his  cor 
tract  with   the  seller,  and  does  ii' 
prevent  a  dishonest  seller  from  shi; 
ping  worthless  or  inferior  merch.n 
disc  and  rendering  documents  whi, 
conform  to  the  terms  of  the  Credit 
The  inclusion  of  details  in  the  Letten 
of  Credit  imposes  additional  unwar- 
ranted obligations  upon  the  issuing, 
advising,  and  negotiating  banks. 

Detailed  invoices,  moreover,  frei 
quently  contain  discrepancies  which 
are  as  a  rule  waived  by  buyers.  How 
ever,  many  buyers  will  not  waive 
even  minor  discrepancies  when  the 
importation  is  no  longer  profitable. 
After  the  last  war.  during  the  period 
of  decline  in  prices  of  commodities,, 
there  was  a  widespread  insistence 
upon  technicalities  to  escape  from 
disadvantageous  contracts.  After  this 
war,  during  the  period  of  transitiort 
and  deflation,  there  will  undoubtedK 
be  a  similar  temptation. 

The  matter  of  insurance  should  be 
given  consideration  by  the  bank.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  insurance  is  at 
times  the  determining  factor  in  thi 
bank's  ability  to  collect  on  a  loss. 

What  provision  should  the  ini 
porter  make  in  the  Letter  oi  Credii 
in  order  to  obtain  some  protectior 
other  than  the  unsatisfactory-  remcd\ 
of  a  law  suit  against  the  seller  whci 
worthless  or  inferior  merchandise  i 
shipped?  The  bank  obviously  c.u 
assume  no  responsibility  for  the  qu.il 
ity  or  quantity  of  the  goods.  Tl 
importer,  however,  through  prop 
documentation,  can  minimise  thi- 
risks.  He  can  request  a  Weight  Cer 
tificate  issued  by  a  competent  agency 
He  can  appoint  a  representative  tc 
examine  the  merchandise  and  can  in 
corporate  in  the  Letter  of  Credit  < 
request  for  a  Certificate  of  Analysis 
(Page  43,  please) 
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D.  Stewart  Iglehart,  Choirman  (left)  and  Joseph  P.  Grace,  President,  discussing  post- 
war plans.  Above,  portrait  of  W.  R.  Grace,  founder  of  the  House  of  Grace  and  father 
of  Joseph  P.  Grace. 

IPholo  cotirleiy  of  Grace  Log) 


Grace  for  the  Orient 


The  Clipper  Ship  V/.  R.  Gr( 


Henry  S.  Parsons,  vice  president  of 
W.  R.  Grace  6?  Co.,  on  behalf  of 
Grace  Line,  recently  announced  that 
It  has  proposed  to  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  the  establishment  of  a 
new  post-war  Grace  Line  passenger 
and  freight  service  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  to  the  Philip- 
pines, China  and  Japan. 

The  program  calls  for  construction 
under  arrangement  with  the  Man- 
time  Commission  of  four  combination 
passenger  and  freight  liners  of  ad- 
vanced design,  which  will  provide 
fortnightly  sailings  from  all  ports 
on  the  route  immediately  after  the 


advent  of  peace.  The  new  line  is  in- 
tended to  be  an  important  part  of  the 
general  substitution  of  American  for 
Japanese  shipping,  which  during 
three  decades  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor 
had  been  gaining  ascendency  on  the 
transpacific  trade  routes  from  the 
United  States. 

"We  are  confident  that  American 
trade  with  the  Orient  will  be  greatly 
enlarged  after  the  war  and  desire  to 
lend  our  experience  and  effort  in 
shipping  to  the  restoration  of  pros- 
perity and  progress  in  the  Philippines 
and  China."  said  Mr.  Parsons. 

"Not  only  the  natural  products  but 
the  manufactures  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
should  find  a  greater  outlet  in  the  Far 
East  after  the  war  when  liberal  trade 
relations  are  established  and  Chinese 
development  is  no  longer  overshad- 
owed by  Japan's  political  and  com- 
mercial aggression.  Rapid,  frequent, 
regular  and  reliable  American  steam- 
ship service  will  foster  a  mutually 
beneficial  two-way  trade. 

"There  is  need  for  a  much  greater 
American  merchant  fleet  in  the  Pa- 
cific than  ever  before,  since  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  American  security 
and  world  peace  to  permit  restoration 
of  Japan's  overseas  merchant  ship- 
ping. We  fully  share  the  views  of 
Vice  Admiral  Land,  Chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  that  Germany 
and  Japan,  having  used  their  mer- 
chant navies  as  instruments  of  politi- 
cal and  military  aggression,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  resume  their  for- 
mer position  on  the  high  seas. 

"We  propose,  subject  to  Maritime 
Commission  approval,  to  build  four 
vessels  with  hulls  and  propulsion  of 
the  famous  C-3  type,  with  commodi- 
ous and  tasteful  air-conditioned  ac- 
commodations for  upward  of  50  first- 
class  passengers,  with  swimming  pool 
and  other  conveniences  for  passenger 
comfort  and  pleasure.  The  cargo  ca- 
pacity will  be  approximately  12,000 
tons  and  the  speed  of  the  vessels  17 
knots  or  more. 

"We  are  hopeful  that  reasonably 
full  cargoes,  intensive  management 
and  freedom  from  discriminatory 
practices  in  the  countries  served  will 
make  an  operating  subsidy  unneces- 
sary, and  we  have  told  the  Maritime 
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C-3  corqo  and  possenqcr  ship  built  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dr,  Dock  Co.  ond  designed 
for  South  American  trade. 


Commission  that  we  will  inaugurate 
the  service  without  such  subsidy. 

"This  plan  marks  a  return  rather 
than  a  new  entry  by  Grace  in  the 
transpacific  trade,  as  we  had  a  large 
ownership  and  management  interest 
in    the   old    Pacific    Mail    Steamship 


Company  during  and  after  World 
War  I.  A  number  of  former  Pacific 
Mail  officials  and  staff  are  still  in  the 
employ  of  the  Grace  Line  so  that  the 
proposed  service  will  have  immedi- 
ately available  men  experienced  in 
the  transpacific  trade." 


Export  Credit  Inquiry 


Ten  thousand  exporters  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  being  asked  to  re- 
port on  foreign  credit  terms  in  a  joint 
survey  undertaken  by  the  Bankers" 
Association  for  Foreign  Trade  and 
the  Foreign  Credit  Interchange  Bu- 
reau of  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men. 

The  survey  is  designed  to  provide 
those  in  foreign  trade  with  a  "credit 
yardstick"  for  any  given  commodity 
in  all  world  markets,  review  the  ex- 
Page  40 


porters'  credit  terms  extended  before 
the  war  and  present  credit  accommo- 
dations accorded  to  all  existing  for- 
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eign  markets,  and  provide  informa' 
tion  on  financing  post-war  exports, 
as  well  as  credit  and  foreign  exchange 
insurance  on  such  business. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  hav, 
major  results  of  the  survey  ready  for 
presentation  at  a  conference  on  inter 
national  credit  and  finance  which  is 
soon  to  be  held  by  the  Foreign  Credit 
Interchange  Bureau  in  New  York. 

Philip  McGovern.  assistant  vice 
president  of  the  Manufacturers  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  made  a  most 
interesting  report  to  the  recent  Con- 
ference on  International  Credit  and 
Finance  in  New  York,  which  gives 
the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  the 
confidence  that  exporters  have  in 
their  banking  connections  and  the 
preference  they  have  for  private  as 
compared  with  Government  financ- 
ing- ] 

He  reported  the  results  of  a  survey; 
of  credit  terms  and  credit  insurance 
undertaken  jointly  by  the  Foreign 
Credit  Interchange  Bureau  and  the 
Bankers  Association  for  Foreign 
Trade. 

On  the  basis  of  replies  received 
thus  far,  it  is  apparent  that  the  great, 
majority  of  exporters  believe  that 
commercial  banks  have  satisfactorily, 
taken  care  of  their  requirements  andj 
feel  that  Government  export  financ- 
ing, credit  insurance  and  foreign  ex-; 
change  insurance  are  not  necessarjj 
on  normal  short-term  export  transac-, 
tions,  but  may  be  desirable  on  thf| 
exportation  of  capital  goods  requir; 
ing  long-term  financing. 

British  Resuming  Brazil  Service 

The  American  Bra:ilian  Associ 
tion.  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  st.iti 
that  sailings  from  England  to  Bra;i. 
and  the  River  Platte  w^ill  be  inaugu 
rated  by  British  shipping  lines. 

This  service  has  been  suspended 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 


COLOMBIA 
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ties,  including  railroads,  are  opcratci 
by  the  Government.  So  also  is  thi 
emerald  industry,  which  is  a  Govern 
ment  monopoly.  Axis  countries  hat 
considerable  investment  in  puhli 
utilities  before  the  war,  and  also  h.i 
cash  in  banks.  The  latter,  togethc 
with  income  from  other  Axis  proper 
ties,  were  impounded  and  used  to  bu\ 
the  shares  in  utilities  held  by  Axi 
nationals  abroad.  Thus  the  Axis  n.i 
tionals  themselves  will  finance  th> 
taking  over  of  their  properties 
Colombia. 
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Imparts  Must  Support  Exports 

Tliey  Must  Approacli  an  Dverall  Balance 


Jigeil  of  address  by  Charles  P.  Taft,  di- 
or  of  wartime  economic  affairs,  U.  S. 
iartment  of  State,  before  the  Southern 
ifornia  World  Trade  Institute,  held  un- 
auspices  of  the  World  Trade  Depart- 
H  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
■ce,  November  15,  1944. 


To  begin  with,  I  hardly  think  I 
:d  to  argue  with  this  group,  or 
h  the  West  Coast  in  general,  about 
importance  of  foreign  trade  in 
■  economy.  I  cannot  agree  with 
iSe  who  think  foreign  trade  is  go- 
to take  up  the  entire  slack  left  by 
reconversion  of  business  and  in- 
itry  to  peacetime  operations.  It 
tainly  is  not  going  to  start  off  at 
ee  times  pre-war  levels.  But  it  is 
:ntial  to  our  prosperity.  Ten  per 
t  is  only  a  rough  average  of  the 
ition  of  foreign  trade  to  total 
ie,  and  many  items  of  importance 
far  higher.  I  have  noticed  some 
rntion  paid  recently  by  Westerners 
:he  retention  of  these  great  indus- 
1  plants  that  have  been  set  up  here 
:he  West  for  war  work.  Clearly 
export  market  is  as  good  in  secur- 
that  objective  as  one  in  the  Unit- 
States.  So  we  start  in  agreement 
t  foreign  trade  is  important. 

don't  like  the  emphasis  on  e.x- 
ts,  however,  in  all  our  talk  about 
:ign  trade.  It  wasn't  e.xports  by 
mselves  that  built  our  foreign 
ie;  it  was  imports  we  wanted  so 
:h  that  we  went  a  long  way  to 

them.  The  search  for  a  short 
te  to  the  land  of  spices  led  to  dis- 
ery  of  America  and  of  the  Straits 
Magellan  and  of  the  Isthmus  of 
ama.  It  was  the  search  for  gold 
:  opened  up  the  West  and  Alaska. 
:smen  went  along  on  all  those  ex- 
iions,  who  disposed  of  exports 
it  was  always  a  two-way  business; 
Tiaybe  a  three-  or  four-way  busi- 
j,  especially  out  here  in  the  wide 
ific. 

t  is  that  spirt  we  need  to  get  the 
Id  back  on  its  feet.  Let's- spend  just 
nuch  time  finding  out  what  these 
:r  nations  beyond  the  setting  sun 
e,  that  we  want  or  would  like  to 
e,  as  we  do  in  figuring  out  what 
y  want.  That  goes  even  for  mak- 
of  things  we  can  export,  for  they 
have  a  bad  time  for  quite  a  num- 
of  years  to  come,  figuring  ways 
their  customers  to  pay  them.  We 


are  a  creditor  nation  now,  and  other 
people  don't  have  much  in  the  way 
of  dollars  to  pay  us  with.  If  you  want 
to  be  a  good  businessman,  and  have 
all  the  sensation  of  a  philanthropist 
at  the  same  time,  find  something  in 
China  or  Italy  or  Greece  or  France 
or  England  that  you  can  buy  for  dol- 
lars and  import,  and  make  a  profit  on. 
If  you  can  buy  it  in  China  and  sell 
it  in  Australia,  and  get  something 
else  there  you  can  import,  all  the 
better.  But  look  for  things  we  need 
in  the  United  States  (and  it  is  all  the 
better  if  we  don't  have  them  now), 
bring  them  in  and  let  them  pay  for 
our  exports  via  the  usual  exchange 
mechanisms. 

You  see,  we  are  faced  with  the 
most  diflicult  business  problem  in  the 
world's  history,  because  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  are  in  such  a  bad 
way.  Their  difficulties  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  too,  and  I 
want  to  take  three  of  them  to  illus- 
trate what  we  are  up  against. 

France  was  a  country  of  agricul- 
ture and  small  and  big  business  and 
industry.  It  was  captured  when  it 
was  increasing  its  industrialization, 
and  then  its  whole  production  was 
redirected  and  geared  to  the  German 
war  economy.  Then  came  liberation 
with  the  destruction  of  all  rail  bridges 
in  the  most  important  industrial 
areas,  a  loss  of  locomotives  and  cars, 
and  a  breakdown  of  most  communi- 
cations. In  addition  every  decent 
port  but  one  was  destroyed  or  held 
by  German  remnant  forces,  and  what 
trucks  were  available  had  to  carry 
military  supplies  and  the  bare  essen- 
tials of  civilian  life.  With  no  raw 
materials  and  not  nearly  enough  coal 
where  it  could  be  used,  many  workers 
were  unemployed  and  things  could 
be  worse  even  than  under  the  Ger- 
mans so  far  as  the  operation  of  nor- 
mal business  and  exchange  was  con- 
cerned.  But  that  will  be  solved  soon. 
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Raw  materials  will  come  to  the  ports, 
the  ports  will  be  opened,  the  rail- 
roads will  begin  to  go,  and  the  wheels 
of  industry  and  commerce  will  begin 
to  turn. 

But  then  comes  the  main  problem. 
With  tremendous  reconstruction 
ahead,  exports  have  to  be  limited  un- 
til supplies  are  built  up  for  domestic 
consumption  and  for  rebuilding  the 
wounded  nation.  Yet  some  necessi- 
ties have  to  be  imported  like  coal, 
and  they  have  to  be  paid  for.  France 
has  gold,  but  only  so  much.  So  she 
has  to  ration  domestic  consumption  to 
permit  reconstruction,  and  ration  ex- 
ports for  both  reasons.  Exchange  has 
to  be  rationed  to  be  sure  she  gets  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  necessities 
from  outside  cost  more  exchange  than 
the  exports  bring  in,  so  that  the 
chances  of  our  selling  anything  to 
France  but  necessities  is  pretty  slim 
for  a  while.  Slim  unless  you  find 
ways  to  help  the  French  to  make  and 
sell  us  things  we  want  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for. 

A  few  months  ago  I  asked  a  Bel- 
gian how  long  it  took  them  after  the 
last  war  to  get  their  exports  up  to 
the  point  where  they  took  care  of 
what  they  had  to  import.  He  told  me 
they  never  reached  that  point.  I 
asked  what  particular  items  which 
had   made  the  balance  before    1914 
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were  less  or  missing  in  1929.  He  said 
it  was  the  income  from  foreign  in- 
vestments. France  is  likely  to  be  in 
the  same  fix,  and  the  best  thing  our 
foreign  traders  can  do  is  to  find  things 
in  France  we  can  use  or  sell  some 
place  else  where  there  is  something 
we  want. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  easiest 
ways  to  help  these  foreign  countries 
is  to  visit  them  on  vacation.  I  don't 
mean  now,  obviously,  for  no  one 
ought  even  to  try  to  go  to  France  un- 
less he  has  business  related  to  the 
war  or  to  helping  them  get  on  their 
feet.  If  a  lot  of  commercial  travelers 
land  on  the  French  at  this  stage,  the 
country  from  which  they  come  is 
likely  to  be  rather  unpopular.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  State  Department  is 
prepared  to  give  a  real  hand  to  the 


businessmen  whose  legitimate  busi- 
ness in  France  means  real  assistance 
to  the  French  and  to  the  war  effort. 
But  after  the  war  is  over,  travelers 
who  spend  abroad,  or  relatives  who 
send  back  remittances,  are  national 
philanthropists. 

France  is  a  key  to  the  stability  and 
progress  of  western  Europe.  We 
don't  expect  to ~  mix  into  European 
internal  affairs,  but  we  are  very  much 
concerned  that  Europe  should  solve 
its  problems. 

The  British  situation  is  somewhat 
different.  For  three  years,  from  19.^9 
to  1942,  England — not  the  United 
States — was  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy. She  has  been  converted  to  war 
work  to  an  even  greater  degree  than 
the  United  States.  As  a  result,  her 
productive  capacity  devoted  to  export 
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trade  has  been  reduced  to  a  startling 
degree.  Her  exports  for  1942  werd 
57  per  cent  of  19.^8,  and  in  194.^  were 
49  per  cent.  But  if  you  reduced  these 
figures  to  19.^5  prices,  then  1942  was 
only  36  per  cent  of  1938,  and  1>M3 
was  only  29  per  cent. 

To  see  what  this  means  tu  cur 
great  ally,  consider  that  England  h.id 
great  difficulty  in  balancing  her  ex- 
ports and  imports  just  before  the 
war,  and  that  she  spent  her  balances 
abroad  and  much  of  her  investment 
in  paying  for  the  early  cost  of  the 
war.  It  was  the  exhaustion  ut  her 
dollar  balances  that  made  lend  loasc 
necessary.  The  sterling  balance-  in 
London  of  the  Dominions  (exeept 
Canada)  and  of  the  sterling  are.i  (iikc 
Egypt,  the  Middle  East  and  Indii) 
have  gone  up  to  nearly  12  billiin 
dollars. 

That  debt  can  only  be  paid  b\  ex- 
ports. So  also  the  things  that  Eiu.;- 
land  has  to  have  to  live,  in  raw  m.itc- 
rials,  in  food,  m  oil,  all  these  have  to 
be  paid  for  in  exports  to  the  extent 
that  lend  -  lease  decreases  this  \e,ir, 
and  in  full  when  it  stops  at  the  ,iid 
of  the  Japanese  war.  Part  of  tlmse 
things  were  paid  for  by  foreign  :n 
vestment  income  which  is  now  l:  rie. 
Can  you  wonder  the  British  irc 
worried?  Their  best  estimate  is  that 
their  trade  will  have  to  be  5ii  per 
cent  higher  than  pre-war  in  order  to 
reach  a  balance  of  payments  bcc.iuse 
of  the  loss  of  foreign  investments, 
and  that  means  just  about  five  times 
the  trade  in  1943.  If  their  emphisn 
on  exports  seems  extreme,  these  hi; 
ures  which  they  published  a  few 
weeks  ago  w-ill  show  you  why. 

What  can  England  do  in  the  period 
while  they  are  getting  onto  a  bal- 
anced basis?  They  have  to  find  snmc 
way  to  even  things  up  durint;  th.it 
period  by  either  a  sale  of  .assets,  i  n-  ,i 
loan,  or  an  outright  sharing  of  war 
costs  that  put  them  in  this  state.  With 
the  end  of  the  war  a  sharing  of  that 
kind  IS  not  likely,  but  it  is  certainly 
very  much  m  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  help  finance  their 
operations  in  the  period  of  restora- 
tion. In  a  sense,  this  is  financing  a 
competitor,  but  it  is  also  financing 
our  best  customer,  and  financintr  the 
nation  whose  strength  means  mueh  t" 
our  security. 

If  a  nation  should  move  o\er  tu 
state  trading,  and  a  managed  foreign 
trade  of  exports  and  imports  .i?  .i 
permanent  policy,  we  should  have  to 
reexamine  our  position.  Obviously, 
while  England  is  getting  back  in  bal- 
ance she  must  ration  her  dollars,  and 
limit  her  imports  to  essentials  until  < 
her    exports    catch    up    with    them, 
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re  again  we  can  help  most  by  look- 
;  for  the  things  she  makes  that  we 
nt  and  can  use. 

One  field  of  war  costs  where  we 
ght  well  make  a  substantial  con- 
bution  is  in  helping  our  great  ally 
rebuild  her  houses  that  have  fallen 

bombs  and  robots  and  V-2"s. 
ach  of  her  effort  that  might  other- 
se  go  into  export  of  goods  to  pay 

her  essential  imports  will  have  to 
diverted  to  the  provision  of  per- 
nent  shelter  for  those  grand  work- 
— men  and  women — who  held  the 
-t  when  nobody  else  was  on  the 

against  Hitler. 
But  to  come  back  again  to  our  busi- 
ss  with  the  area  in  which  sterling 
:he  basic  international  currency,  we 
n't  be  enthusiastic  about  other 
nds  of  trade  restrictions  there 
lich  are  not  related  to  the  British 

ocal  financial  position,  but  are 
aight  discrimination  against  Amer- 
in  trade.  To  fight  those  restric- 
ins  and  talk  governments  out  of 
em  is  one  of  the  main  businesses  of 

State  Department  and  its  foreign 
fvice.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
ntinuance  of  any  such  restrictions 
certainly  not  the  official  policy  of 
f  United  Kingdom  Government, 
hen  they  bear  no  relation  to  the 
lortage  of  dollars,  the  blocked  ster- 
g  balances  in  London  or  the  lim- 
d  operations  of  Empire  preference. 
Seaports  like  Los  Angeles  and  San 
ancisco  are  of  course  interested  in 
ance  and  England,  but  you  are  ob- 
ously  facing  west  here,  and  the 
Te  of  the  far  west  is  in  your  blood. 
Jucation  has  taken  hold,  and  with 
spread  develops  the  certainty  of 
de  support  of  the  kind  of  scientific 
ricultural  improvement,  industriali- 
tiiiH  and  commercial  expansion  in 
nm.i  that  raises  the  true  standards 
living. 

After  the  war  there  will  be  new 
■  iblcms.  China's  tendency  is  toward 
itc  control  of  new  industry  at  least, 
ij  the  problem  of  finance  will  be 
St  as  great  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
ic  world.  Here  again  the  task  is  to 
id  things  we  want  which  can  help 
'  pay  for  the  things  China  will 
:cd  desperately  for  transportation 
id  reconstruction.  But  that  cannot 
issibly  do  the  whole  immediate  job. 
id  we  are  up  against  our  problem  of 
IC  great  creditor  nation.  What  is  the 
mnd  investment  policy  to  finance 
ic  industrialization  of  an  agricul- 
iral  country?  It  is  certain,  if  ex- 
erience  is  any  guide,  that  long  term 
lans  with  low  interest  rates  are  the 
"ily  ones  that  get  paid  in  those  cir- 
imnances.     The    United    States    is 


concerned  that  development  in  China 
by  Americans  shall  not  be  foreign  ex- 
ploitation. That  is  also  the  interest 
of  the  Chinese  Government. 

For  you  on  the  West  Coast,  as  for 
others  to  whom  I  have  spoken  in  the 
East,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  a 
revival  of  the  genius,  enterprise  and 
ingenuity  in  foreign  trade  associated 
with  the  term  "Yankee."  You  in 
Southern  California  certainly  should 
come  by  it  honestly,  for  you  stem 
from  New  England,  via  Ohio  and 
Iowa.  Your  Government  is  there  to 
help,  through  the  agencies  concerned 
with  foreign  trade,  under  the  co- 
ordination of  the  State  Department, 
and  through  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States.  But  it  is  not  there 
to  do  the  job  for  you.  If  private  en- 
terprise means  anything  it  means,  "git 
up  and  git,"  without  spoon  feeding 
by  a  Government  agency.  There  were 
exchange  difficulties  in  the  days  of 
the  clippers,  and  state  traders  and  ex- 
clusion from  markets,  and  all  the  rest. 
Government  helped  in  all  that,  but 
the  Yankee  got  the  most  of  it  on  his 
own. 


IMPORT  FINANCING 

I  Continued  from  page  38) 

or  Quality  by  the  designated  person. 
Documents  of  this  latter  type  have 
been  obtained  in  some  instances,  and 
if  this  practice  should  spread,  it  may 
become  the  function  of  special  inter- 
national organizations  to  examine  and 
certify  shipments.  The  Certificate  of 
Quality  may  eventually  become  a 
standard  document  that  will  be  re- 
quired by  importers  as  well  as  by 
banks. 

Costly  and  protracted  law  suits 
may  be  avoided  when  controversies 
arise  by  incorporating  in  the  primary 
agreement  between  the  buyer  and  the 


seller  the  following  standard  arbitra- 
tion clause: 


of. 


Next  Month 

How  Freight  Rates  Are  Devel- 
oped. 

Importance  of  Passenger  Traffic 
in  Foreign  Trade. 

Proportionate  Relation  of  Im- 
ports to  Exports 

Packing  for  Air  Shipment 
Employment  in   Industries  De- 
pendent on  Foreign  Trade. 

And  others. 


tract  or  ihe  breach  thereof,  shall 
be  settled  by  arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the 
Rules  then  <>btaining,  of  the  American  Arbitration 
Asst>ciation,  and  judgment  upon  the  award  rendered 
may    be    entered   in   any   CoutT    having    jurisdiction 

While  the  suggested  safeguards 
will  minimize  the  buyer's  risk,  his  best 
protection  is  the  integrity  of  the 
seller,  whose  credit  and  moral  stand- 
ing should  be  carefully  checked  be- 
fore relations  are  established,  and 
periodically  checked  thereafter. 


LOS  ANGELES   PACES 
WORLD  TRADE   FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  34> 

(10)  Assistance  given  in  executing 
applications  for  export  licenses,  im- 
port permits,  freight  space  permits, 
etc. 

(11)  Speeding  up  of  processing 
licenses  and  permits,  through  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  special  arrangements 
with  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
tration. 

(12)  Maintenance  of  extensive 
files  of  basic  commercial  information 
on  all  foreign  countries. 

(1.^)  Preparation  of  market  sur- 
veys for  individual  firms  concerning 
specific  products,  as  well  as  general 
market  surveys  of  broad  trading 
areas. 

(14)  Maintenance  of  close  liaison 
between  local  world  traders  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  the  interest  of 
promoting  sound  Government  poli- 
cies and  practical  regulations. 


In  addition  to  all  of  the  above, 
there  are  the  World  Trade  Clinics, 
the  fame  of  which  is  already  nation- 
wide. These  Clinics  are  extended  dis- 
cussion meetings  addressed  by  leaders 
in  certain  fields,  who  then  undertake 
to  answer  questions  from  the  floor 
and  clear  up  uncertainties  in  the 
minds  of  those  present.  The  Clinics 
are  popular,  and  are  recommended  to 
World  Trade  groups  in  all  cities — 
[Ed.] 
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Steerini]  Mechanisms 

IV — Modern  Electro-Hydraulic  Gear 


In  our  December  issue  this  section 
described  the  hydraulic  telemotor 
system  whereby  the  movement  of  the 
steering  wheel  is  transmitted  to  the 
electro-hydraulic  gear  that  actually 
turns  the  rudder.  Our  illustration 
this  month  is  a  diagrammatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  electro  hydraulic  gear 
itself.  This  gear  is  controlled  from 
the  pilot  house  or  other  distant  steer- 
ing stations  by  either  the  hydraulic 
telemotor  on  manual  steering  or  by 
the  electric  telemotor  in  automatic 
steering. 

This  type  of  gear  consists  of  two 
Watcrbury  variable  delivery  main 
electric  motor  drive  pumps,  with  pip- 
ing connecting  these  pumps  with  two 
pairs  of  cylinders.  Each  pair  of  cylin- 
ders actuates  a  ram  the  center  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  tiller  by  suita- 
ble linkage.  The  piping  system  is  so 
arranged  that  cither  pump  can  drive 
either  or  both  pairs  of  cylinders,  and 
cither  pair  of  cylinders  can  be  by- 
passed through  the  system  so  as  to  be 
inactive.  Oil  is  used  as  the  hydraulic 
medium. 

A  manually  operated  pump  is  pro- 
vided and  connected  to  the  low  pres- 
sure piping.  This  pump  is  used  for 
draining  or  filling  the  system  and  may 
be  used  in  emergency  for  actuating 
the  gear  and  so  steering  the  ship. 
Storage  tanks  for  the  hydraulic  sys- 
tem oil  are  located  in  the  bases  of  the 
pump  motors  and  have  a  combined 
capacity  equal  to  225  per  cent  of  the 
entire  capacity  of  the  hydraulic  sys- 
tem. 

Automatic  relief  valves  and  replen- 
ishing valves  arc  provided  at  or  near 
each  pump. 


Preparation  for  Operating 

When  operation  is  about  to  get  un- 
der way,  and  before  starting  either  of 
the  pumps,  the  high  pressure  system 
and  replenishing  tanks  should  be 
checked  with  respect  to  level  of  oil. 
Also,  the  following  instructions  ap- 
ply. 

(1)  Close  valves  l.\  14,  15  and  16. 
which  seal  off  the  "low  pressure" 
system  from  the  cylinders. 

(2)  Open  valves  7,  8.  9,  10,  11  and 
12.  Move  control  valve  levers 
41  and  42  to  "By-pass"  position. 
(For  the  present  disconnect  one 
end  ot  the  rod  tying  these  levers 
together  so  that  they  can  be  op- 
erated independently. 

(})  Valves  28,  29,  .'^O.  .'1,  .^2.  5.V  .^4, 
55  and  56  are  to  be  checked  for 
the  closed  position,  which  iso- 
lates the  Port  and  Starboard  re- 
plenishing tanks.  Valves  17.  18, 
19,  20,  21,22,  25,  24,  27.  50  and 
51  are  also  to  be  checked  for 
closed  position  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  any  of  the  variety  of  func- 
tions which  may  be  required  of 
them  on  a  moment's  notice. 

(4)  If  the  steerer  has  recently  been 
in  operation,  with  its  oil  and  lu- 
rication  properly  conditioned, 
and  the  proper  hook  up  to 
whcelhouse  is  made,  the  motor 
(either  or  both)  may  be  started. 
Then  the  levers  41  and/or  42 
(for  the  pump  or  pumps  to  he 
used)  may  be  moved  to  "operat- 
ing" position.  The  steerer  will 
then  be  ready  for  getting  "under 
way." 

(5)  The  rod  connecting  together  lev- 


ers 41  and  42  may  be  connecte 
if  change  from  one  pump  to  th 
other,  in  the  minimum  time, 
desired.  If,  however,  it  is  dt 
sired  to  operate  both  pumps 
the  same  time,  the  rod  must  b 
disconnected. 

Filling  Low  Pressure  System 

When  it  is  necessary  to  fill  syster 
with  oil,  first  adjust  as  abo\e  indicat 
cd,  then  proceed  to  pump  oil  fror 
storage  tanks  to  replenishing  tank 
(55  and  56),  first  making  connec. 
tions  as  follows: 

(a)  Open  valve  (50  or  51)  fror, 
either  storage  tank  in  moto 
bases. 

(b)  Open  valves  52,  28,  and  valv 
29  or  50  in  cither  replenishin 
tank  (55  or  56)  as  desired.  Valv 
27  should  be  checked  for  close 
position  so  that  oil  will  be  pulle 
through  filter  by  hand  pump. 

(c)  Then  operate  hand  pump,  takin, 
oil  from  storage  tanks  and  dii 
charging  into  replenishing  tank 
until  they  are  reasonably  full  a 
shown  by  sight  gage  glass. 

(d)  When  replenishing  tanks  (5, 
and  56)  are  properly  filled,  closi 
valves  28,  29  and  50. 

(e)  Open  valves  51  and  54  for  Stan 
hoard  and/or  valves  55  and  5 
for  Port  pump.  Leave  valve 
and  55  closed,  except  in  an  emei| 
gency,  when  it  may  be  necessar 
to  connect  either  opposite  pumi 
and  replenishing  tank. 

(f)  The  pumps  will  now  have  thei 
cases  flooded  with  oil  from  th. 
replenishing  tanks,  and  be  rciJ 
to  operate  as  soon  as  the  cylir 
ders  and  high  pressure  systci 
are  filled. 

Filling  High  Pressure  System 

(a)  Open  air  relief  bleeder  valvc' 
the  top  of  cylinders  A.  B.,  C 
and  D  and  on  the  upper  side 
the  four  main  pipes. 

(b)  Open  valves  (at  the  hand  pump 
24,  18,  19  and  20.  Also  ope 
high  pressure  valves  7.  8,  9.  1' 
11,  12,  15,  14.  15  and  16. 

(c)  Then,  by  operating  hand  pum[ 
draw  oil  from  the  storage  tank 
and  pump  into  cylinders  until  ai 
is  forced  out  through  bleedc 
valves,  which  can  then  be  close 
tightly. 

(d)  Immediately  close  valves  15.  1- 
15  and  16.  as  well  as  50,  51,  2- 
18,  19  and  20. 

(e)  Caution:  During  initial  peruK 
of  operation,  the  bleeder  valvi 
may  have  to  be  frcqucnti 
opened  to  let  out  trapped  ai 
Open  only  on  outgoing  strck. 
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I  to  avoid  sucking  in  air.  Presence 
j  of  air  may  be  indicated  by  irreg- 
I  ular,  jerky  movement  of  rams  or 
I  by  persistent  clicking  noises  in 
[    the  pumps. 

)  Loss  of  oil  through  packing,  air 
j  cocks,  etc.,  will  be  automatically 
1     made    up    by    the    replenishing 

valves,  built  into  the  pumps.  The 
t  control  valves  41  and  42  also 
'     have  built-in  replenishing  valves 

of  the  shuttle  type.    Thus  there 

is  double  protection  against  what 

is  called  "oil  lock." 
Caution:   There  must  be  no  water 
condensate  mixed  in  the  oil.    See 
It  only  clean  oil  is  used. 
Operating  Rules 
Assuming  that  above  instructions 
ve    been    faithfully    followed,    we 
aceed  to  hook-up  for  operation  by 
her  one  of  several  alternate  meth- 
s,  making  sure  that  all  the  other 
:thods  are  completely  disconnected 
d  also  that  Rods  74S  and  74P  to- 
ther  with  Bolts  7lS  and  74?  are  ad- 
ited  and  left  permanently  in  posi- 
n. 

Connections  for  Steering 
)   Hydraulic  telemotor;  insert  pin 


88;  and  for  Starboard  pump  in- 
sert pin  90  (or  pin  89  for  Port 
pump.) 

(2)  Sperry  Gyro  Pilot:  insert  pin  88 
in  opposite  side  of  lever  from 
telemotor  connection,  and  use 
pin  90  for  Starboard  pump  (or 
pin  89  for  Port  pump) . 

(3)  Boat  deck  steering  wheel;  engage 
clutch  91;  and  for  Starboard 
pump  insert  pin  64S  (or  pin  64P 
for  Port  pump) . 

(4)  Trick  wheels,  Starboard  60S  (or 
Port  60P)  may  be  thrown  into 
gear  by  a  lever  on  either  one, 
and  held  by  a  latch  pin.  Each 
controls  either  one  of  the  pumps, 
or  either  can  be  used  for  control 
of  both  pumps  by  inserting  pins 
64S  and  64P  (clutch  91  must  be 
left  open  during  this  hook-up). 
Also  be  sure  to  disconnect  tele- 
motor and  Sperry  unit  by  remov- 
ing Pins  88  and/or  89  and  90. 

Control  Valve  Adjustment 
Valves  (41  and  42)  must  be  shitted 
to  the  "by-pass"  position  toward  out- 
board, and  each  motor  started  for  a 
short  period  to  be  sure  the  direction 
of  rotation  is  according  to  the  indicat- 


ing arrows.  This  is  necessary  because 
a  change  in  direction  of  rotation 
would  reverse  all  controls  and  opera- 
tion would  be  impossible. 

( 1 )  Pump  control  lever  for  Star- 
board pump  on  valve  41  is  to  be 
toward  midship  to  be  in  "oper- 
ate" position  (or  lever  on  valve 
42  for  Port  pump) . 

(2)  On  the  pump  not  being  used, 
the  lever  is  moved  toward  out- 
board or  "by-pass"  position. 

(3)  The  rod  connecting  both  levers 
41  and  42  must  be  in  place  for 
quick  change-over,  but  if  both 
pumps  are  to  be  used  at  the  same 
time,  the  rod  must  be  discon 
nected  so  as  to  throw  both  levers 
toward  midship,  or  "operate 
position. 

(4)  On  the  pump  not  being  oper 
ated,  the  motor  being  shut  down 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
control  valve  be  in  "by-pass"  lo. 
cation. 

Starting 
Starting    the    motors     (either    or 
both)  can  be  done  as  soon  as  the  fore- 
going   adjustments    are    made,    thus 
I  Page  90,  please) 


Key  to  Diagram 


ond  42.   the  main  control  volves,   are  of  the  quick  opening,   balanced   piston   t»pe.   They  are   used   to   operate   or   bypass   cither   pump,    and   to   shift 
-  pump  to  the  other.   They   olso   con  be  used  to  isoiote  a   damaged  pump  from  the  system.  A  rod  is  provided  for  interconnection  to  operate 


ultoneously.   This   rod 

y    to    remove    control    vol 
by-passed   through   the   lo 


cylinders  oi 
loord  systei 
in   o   fixed   position   if  the   cy 


and  ' 


ond 


ting    the    low    pressure    piping    in 
sing   around   the    filter.      43    is    a    check    valve    to    pi 
and   51    ore   volves    used    when    if   is    desired    to   till 

volves  to  be  used  when  it  is  desired  to  use  only  one 
ore  spring  loaded  relief  valves  and  are  integral  with  it 
^em  when  steering  with  the  hond  pump,  so  that  in  event  of 


disconnected   when   it   is   desired  to  operate  both  pumps  for  double  speed  rudde 

41    or    42.    or    toke    out    o    pump  for   eiominotion,  the  steering   geor  con  be  operated  on  one   ram   if  the 

pressure   system.     7   and   8   ore    cross    connecting    valves    used   for    isolating    the    port    cylinders    from    the 

emergency.     9,    10.    11.    12,    13.    14.    15  and   14  ore   cylinder   stop   volves   that,   when   closed,    will   hold   the 

filled   with   oil.     17.    18,    19   and    20    are    valves    used    tor    by-possing    cylinders    "B"    and    "D."    "A"    and 

pecfively.      21.    22.    23    and    24    ore    volves    for    selecting    the    cylinders    to    be    used    in    emergency    hand 

nt    of    damage.     2  7    and    52    ore    volves    to    be    used    in    possing    oil    through    the    filter    or    by- 

t   flow    in    reverse   direction    through    filter    when    pumping    into   storoge   tanks.     28,    29.    30, 


lin  the  replenishing  tanks  from,  or  to.  the  storage  tanks.  31.  32.  33,  34.  35.  and  36 
epienishing  tank  with  either  moin  pump,  if  the  other  tonk  is  damoged.  44.  45.  46  and 
lin  control  valves  41  and  42.  48  and  49  ore  relief  valves  for  protecting  the  low  pressure 
ne  line  becoming  blocked,  the  pressure  would  be  prevented  from  rising  above  o  safe  limit. 
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The  GyrD-Cnmpass 

Part  II.    The  Four  Elements  of  the  Gyro-Compass. 


At  the  conclusion  of  my  first  article 
on  the  Gyro-Compass  I  stated  that  I 
would  next  show  how  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  and  its  force  of  gravity,  are 
hitched  to  a  gyroscope  to  turn  it  into 
a  Gyro-Compass.  Without  taking 
advantage  of  these  two  natural  phe- 
nomena— the  rotation  of  the  earth 
from  west  to  east,  together  with  the 
force  exerted  by  its  gravitational  pull 
— the  gyroscope  could  not  he  con- 
verted into  what  it  is,  "a  mechani- 
cally operated  north-seeking  device," 
i.  e.,  the  Gyro-Compass;  at  least  un- 
der present  scientific  achievements. 
However,  before  .going  into  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  how  we  take  advantage, 
and  make  use  of,  these  two  natural 
phenomena,  we  should  have  a  gen- 
eral understanding  of  the  mechanical 
set  up  of  the  Gyro-Compass,  princi- 
pally its  four  so-called  "elements": 
the  principal  parts  which  go  into  each 
"element,"  together  with  the  job  of 
each  in  making  this  gyroscope  a 
Gyro-Compass.  Let  us  now  take  up 
each  of  these  "elements"  and  sec  how 
each  does  its  job  in  combination  with 
the  others  to  make  a  device  which 
tends  to  remove  a  great  many  of  the 
headaches  of  the  men  who  sail  the 
seven  seas.  (Note:  In  the  following 
discussion  of  the  various  parts  which 
go  to  make  up  a  Gyro-Compass  I  re- 
fer to  the  Mark  XIV  manufactured 
by  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company- - 
the  type  most  commonly  used  on 
present-day  merchant  marine  ships.) 


( Ail    diagrams    courtesy    of    Sperry     Gyroscope 
Company. ) 
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The  Sensitive  Element 
So-called  because  in  combination 
with  the  other  elements  it  reacts  to 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the 
force  of  its  gravity.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a  high  speed  rotor  which  is 
the  gyroscope  proper  (not  the  Gyro- 
Compass)  ;  the  rotor  case  and  bear- 
ings; the  vertical  ring;  the  snspen- 
sion;  the  signal  bracket,  and  a  spirit 
level.  The  rotor  itself  weighs  55 
pounds,  with  the  greater  portion  ot 
its  weight  in  its  outer  ring.  It  turns 
at  a  speed  of  6000  rpm  and  operates 
on  50  volts  A.  C,  which  is  supplied 
by  a  motor-generator  driven  by  the 
ship's  generators.  The  voltage  to  the 
motor-generator  is  kept  constant  by 
a  carbon  pile  voltage  regulator.  The 
rotor  runs  on  ball-bearings,  and  the 
whole  is  contained  in  the  rotor  case, 
which  is  supported  on  hori:ontal 
bearings  in  the  vertical  ring.  At- 
tached to  the  vertical  ring  and  pro- 
jecting out  beyond  each  end  of  the 
gyro  axle  are  brackets  which  support 
compensating  weights  that  make  tor 
an  even  distribution  of  weight  about 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  Gyro-Com- 
pass. A  signal  bracket  attached  to 
the  "east"  side  of  the  vertical  ring 
carries  the  armature  of  the  "follow- 
up"  element.  A  spirit  level  is  carried 
on  the  "south"  side  of  the  rotor  case, 
parallel  to  the  rotor  axle,  and  shows 
whether  or  not  the  axle  is  horizont,il. 
It  is  used  when  starting  the  Gyro- 
Compass  and  setting  it  on  the  merid- 
ian. The  entire  sensitive  element  is 
supported  by  the  suspension  consist- 


ing of  IS  steel  wires  secured  to 
stud  at  the  top  of  the  vertical  rinfl 
which  leaves  the  rotor  case  and  vci 
tical  ring  free  to  turn  about  thci 
vertical  axes.  Figure  7  is  a  good  illus 
tration  of  the  sensitive  element.        , 

The  Phantom   (Follow-up)   Elemeitl 

So-called  because  it  is  that  part  o 
the  Gyro-Compass  which  electricalU 
and  mechanically  picks  up  the  direc 
tive  force  from  the  sensitive  elemen 
and  carries  it  to  the  compass  car 
proper.  It  consists  principally  of  th 
phantom  ring;  the  suspension  t.ihl 
and  thrust  bearing;  the  compass  c;ir 
itself  (to  which  is  secured  the  a::, 
muth  gear  and  ring,  and  the  cosini 
cam  groove);  the  vertical  guide  bear 
ings,  the  pick-up  transformer,  and  th 
slip  rings.    The  phantom  element  iJ 

Fig,  8:  Th*  phantom  •lem*nt.  1 
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pwcr  driven,  as  even  though  the 
t-cctive  force  of  the  commercial 
(%T.i  Compass  is  150  times  greater 
tin  that  of  a  magnetic  compass,  this 
iroctivc  force  is  not  sufficient  to  op- 
iitc  repeaters  and  other  equipment. 
'lercfore  some  other  means  to  pre- 
int  friction  from  disturbing  the 
.■njitivc  gyroscope  as  the  ship  turns 
.^iiiiij  It  must  be  provided.  In  order 
t  .iccnmplish  this  an  a:imuth  motor 
■]i.  i  the  phantom  ring  to  follow 
ihivement  of  the  vertical  ring 
no  twist  is  developed  in  the 
II -pension,  and  the  "0"  and 
Ml  degree  marks  of  the  compass 
Ktd.  which  is  attached  to  the  top  of 
ic  phantom  element,  are  kept  in  ex- 
.  I  ,ili',;nment  with  the  north-south 
,  i>  I  >t  the  gyro.  This  system  of  sup- 
prt  provides  a  practically  friction- 
].<  mounting  of  the  sensitive  ele- 
1,'nt  The  phantom  ring  itself  is  the 
lit;  in  which  the  entire  sensitive  ele- 
i:nt  IS  mounted.  The  suspension 
ihle  and  thrust  bearing  are  the 
1  lunting  for  the  suspension  cable. 
he  compass  card  is  a  disk  graduated 
im  "'V  to  "360"  degrees,  from  true 
nrth  eastward.  The  asimuth  ring 
J  uear  are  the  means  by  which  the 
i.iiit  iiii  element  is  turned  in  azi- 
iitli  til  keep  it  aligned  with  the  sen- 
ive  clement.  The  cosine  cam 
j'oove,  on  the  under  side  of  the  azi- 
iuth  ring,  is  used  in  correcting  for 
titude  error.  The  vertical  guide 
tarings  on  the  upper  and  lower 
frts  of  the  phantom  ring  hold  the 
frtical  ring  concentric  to  the  phan- 
/m  ring.  The  slip  rings,  mounted 
'st  above  the  phantom  ring,  pick  up 
r  power  supply  through  brushes 
Inch  ride  over  the  grooves.  The 
ck  up  transformer  on  the  phantom 
:ng  initiates  a  signal  current  which 
•  amplified  to  control  the  azimuth 
otor  in  such  a  way  that  it  causes. 
;  I  have  stated  before,  the  phantom 
ng  to  follow  every  movement  of  the 
nsitive  element  about  the  vertical 
,:is.  The  phantom  element  is  illus- 
ated  in  Fig.  8. 

The  Spider  Element 

I  (The  stationary  part  of  the  Gyro- 
[ompass  which  turns  in  asimuth  with 
lie  ship  itself.)  It  supports  the  phan- 
jim  element  on  a  thrust  bearing  so 
iiat  the  phantom  element  can  rotate 
eely  about  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
impass.  It  consists  principally  of 
le  lubber  ring  (engraved  with  the 
ibber's  line,  which  indicates  the 
:ading  of  the  ship)  ;  the  transmitter; 
;ie  azimuth  motor;  trunnion  arms,  or 
[rackets;  an  auxiliary  latitude  cor- 
Ictor  and  a  speed  and  latitude  cor- 


Fig.  ?:  The  spider  element. 

rector,  and  several  brushes  near  its 
center.  The  lubber  ring  is  concentric 
to  the  compass  card,  and  the  lubber's 
line  marks  the  fore  and  aft  line  of  the 
ship.  The  transmitter  electrically  op- 
erates the  repeaters  and  the  course 
recorder.  The  azimuth  motor  turns 
the  entire  phantom  element  in  azi- 
muth, in  response  to  a  signal  from 
the  magnetic  pick-up.  The  trunnion 
arms  are  brackets  upon  which  the 
compass  is  mounted  in  the  binnacle, 
and  the  auxiliary  latitude  corrector 
and  the  speed  and  latitude  correctors 
are  devices  that  turn  the  lubber  ring 
to  compensate  for  speed  and  latitude 
error.  The  brushes  near  the  center 
of  the  spider  element  engage  the  slip 
rings  on  the  phantom  stem  to  carry 
current  to  the  rotor  case  to  drive  the 
gyro  and  to  the  signal  transformer  to 
energize  the  follow-up  system.  The 
spider  element  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  9: 

The  Mercury  Ballistic  (or  Control) 
Element 

So-called  because  this  is  the  ele- 
ment of  the  Gyro-Compass  which 
puts  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the 
earth's  gravity  to  work  to  make  a 
gyroscope  a  north-seeking  device;  in 
other  words,  a  Gyro-Compass.  It 
consists  principally  of  two  pairs  of 
mercury  reservoirs;  two  pairs  of 
weighted  covers;  two  horizontal 
brackets  supported  on  two  bearings; 
two  small  tubes,  and  a  link  arm.  One 
pair  of  mercury  reservoirs  are  mount- 
ed on  the  east  side,  and  one  on  the 
west  side  of  the  rotor  case.  In  the 
Mark  XIV  compass  each  pair  of  res- 
Fig.  10:  The  Mercury  Ballistic  Element. 


Fig.  11:  Elements  of  the  Gyro-Compass. 
11)  Rotor  cose:  12)  Vertical  ring:  13) 
Suspension  axis:  (41  Phantom  ring;  IS) 
Mercury  ballistic:    16)    Eccentric   stud. 

.  ervoirs  contains  8  oz.  of  mercury. 
Each  pair  of  reservoirs  is  fitted  with 
weighted  covers  in  order  to  give  the 
compass  the  proper  balance,  and  to 
make  the  mercury  ballistic  non-pen- 
dulous about  the  horizontal  axis.  Each 
pair  of  reservoirs  is  connected  by  a 
small  tube,  through  which  the  mer- 
cury can  flow  freely  in  the  north- 
south  plane  of  the  compass  between 
the  reservoirs  on  each  side.  The  mer- 
cury ballistic  is  supported  from  the 
phantom  element  on  horizontal  bear- 
ings and  is  connected  to  the  rotor 
case  by  means  of  an  arm  attached  to 
the  ballistic,  known  as  a  link  arm, 
and  a  bearing  secured  to  the  bottom 
of  the  rotor  case,  known  as  the  ec- 
centric stud,  which  is  offset  11/64 
inch  to  the  cast  of  the  vertical  axis 
of  the  compass  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  controlling  action  about 
the  vertical  axis.  Figure  10  illus- 
trates the  mercury  ballistic  (control) 
element,  and  Fig.  11  shows  all  of  the 
elements  of  the  Gyro-Compass. 

Operating  Principles 

Now  that  we  have  discussed  the  va- 
vious  elements  of  the  Gyro-Compass 
let  us  sec  first  how  a  gyroscope  acts 
without  making  use  of  the  Mercury 
Ballistic  (Control)  Element,  which 
after  all  is  that  element  of  the  com- 
pass which  takes  advantage,  and 
makes  use  of,  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  and  its  gravity,  and  then  let  us 
see  how  this  element  goes  to  work  to 
convert  the  gyroscope  into  a  Gyro- 
Compass. 

Assume,  for  instance,  that  by 
means  of  a  rocket  you  have  projected 
yourself  into  space  beyond  the  South 
Pole,  and  that  with  a  telescope  you 
observe  a  large  gyroscope  which  has 
been  mounted  at  the  equator  with 
its  axle  east  and  west.  We  will  show 
only  the  rotor  (wheel)  and  axle  of 
the  gyroscope  to  avoid  any  confusion. 
Now,  as  we  all  know,  the  earth  re- 
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Fig.  12:  A  gyro  with  its  spinning  axis 
set  in  the  east-west  position  ot  the 
equator  appeors  to  turn  about  its  hori- 
lontal  aiis  once  each  24  hours. 


Fig.  13:  A  gyro  with  its  spinning  oxis 
set  horizontat  at  the  Pole  oppears  to 
24'""ho°''°"*  '*'   "'■*''°'  "'"  "•'"  '»'!' 


Fig.   14:  A  g 

set  horixonti 

the  equator  maintains  its  pl^..^   ^ 

tation  in  space  and  apparently  m 


lyro  with   its  spinning   oii: 
il  at  any  point  away  tron 


about  both  its  horitontal  and  vertical 

volves  from  west  to  cast,  making  one 
complete  revolution  every  24  hours. 
The  gyroscope  which  you  view  from 
space  is  carried  around  with  the 
earth,  but  the  gyroscope  remains 
fixed  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
pointed  in  regard  to  space.  However, 
with  respect  to  the  earth,  the  gyro- 
scope rotates  about  its  horijontal  axis 
once  every  24  hours,  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 


Note  in  Fig.  12  that  while  the  axle 
of  the  gyroscope  is  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  at  the  beginning 
of  the  earth's  rotation,  after  three 
hours  the  axle  which  was  pointed  east 
IS  apparently  elevated  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees;  after  six  hours,  90  de- 
grees; after  12  hours,  180  degrees, 
and  so  on  until  at  the  end  of  24 
hours  it  is  back  where  it  started.  If 
the  gyroscope  were  placed  either  at 
the  North  or  South  Pole,  as  ilus- 
trated  in  Fig.  13,  it  would  appear  to 
rotate  about  its  vertical  axis.  At 
points  between  the  poles  and  the 
equator,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14,  it  ap- 
pears to  turn  partly  about  its  hori- 
zontal and  party  about  its  vertical 
axis. 

The  difference  between  gyroscopic 
inertia  and  apparent  rotation  is  sim- 
ply one  of  point  of  view.  As  far  as 
spiace  is  concerned  the  gyroscope  re- 
mains fixed.  With  reference  to  the 
earth,  however,  the  gyroscope  actu- 
ally rotates  as  described  above,  and 
it  is  this  rotation  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  apply  the  force  of  gravity  so 
as  to  convert  the  gyroscope  into  a 
north-seeking  Gyro-Compass.  The 
first  step  is  to  devise  some  means 
which  will  cause  the  axle  of  a  gyro 
to  precess  towards  true  north— in 
other  words,  to  cause  it  to  align  it- 
self w^ith  the  north  and  south  merid- 
ian To  do  this  a  pair  of  mercury  res- 
ervoirs has  been  added,  with  inter- 
connecting tubes,  and  this  is  partially 
filled  with  mercury  and  secured  to  the 
phantom  ring  in  such  a  w^ay  that  it 
will  tilt  with  the  gyroscope  when  the 
gyroscope  tilts  or  rotates  about  its 
horizontal  axis. 

With  the  gyroscope  at  the  equator 
and  horizontal  as  at  A  in  Fig.  15,  the 
mercury  in  the  reservoirs  is  equally 
distributed  and  the  weight  exerted 
by  it  is  distributed  equally;  that  is, 
there  is  an  equal  pressure  on  each  end 
of  the  axle.  Consequently,  the  mer- 
cury ballistic  has  no  effect  upon  the 
gyroscope.  However,  as  the  earth 
revolves  from  west  to  east  and  the 
end  of  the  axle  which  points  cast  (the 


Fig.   15:  Effect  of  the  mercury  ballistic 


right-hand  end)  slowly  rises,  at  lea 
with  reference  to  the  earth,' as  illu 
trated  in  Fig.   12,  some  of  the  me'- 
cury,   by  reason  of  the  pull  of  tlJ 
earth's  gravity,  flows  into  the  lowj 
end  of  the  axle,  as  shown  in  B  in  Fi" 
15.   In  this  position  a  force  is  pui    ' 
the  horizontal  axis  of  the  gyros>: 
the  effect  of  the  mercur>'  beinc 
same   as   though   we   were   to   pre 
down  on  the  west  end  (the  left  end 
of  the  gyro  axle.    The  result  is  thii 
the  gyroscope  precesses  about  its  ve\ 
tical  axis,  as  shown  by  C,  D  and 
in  Fig.  15,  turning  counter  clockwis. 
As  the  end  of  the  gyro  which  at  fir: 
was  pointing  east    (which  we  sha 
now  refer  to  as  the  north  end),  pr« 
cesses,  or  turns,  towards  the  meridiai, 
It  continues  to  rise,  this  apparent  risi 
being  caused  by  the  rotation  of  th 
earth.  After  the  gyro  axle  has  turnec 
or  precessed,  so  that  it  is  parallel  t 
the   north   and   south   meridian,   th 
excess  mercury  in  the  reservoirs  an 
tube  at  the  south  end  causes  the  pr< 
cession  to  continue,  and  the  end  c 
the  gyro  axle  which  was  at  first  poini 
ing  west  (which  we  shall  now  refc 
to  as  the  south  end)  is  carried  to  th 
east  of  the  meridian.   This  south  en 
now  commences  to  rise  and  the  mci 
cury  commences  to  flow  back  to  th 
north  end,  precession  gradually  dim 
inishing  until  the  gyro  axle  is  agaii 
horizontal   and   the   mercury   evcnl 
distributed.    At  this  point  precessioi 
of  the  north  end  towards  the  wet 
stops.    However,  the  south  end  cor 
tinues  to  rise,  because  it  is  still  east  c 
the  meridian,  and  finally  the  mercur,' 
in  the  north  reservoirs  overbalance 
the  mercury  in  the  south  reservoin 
Precession  is  therefore  reversed,  am 
the  north  end  turns  back  towards  thi 
meridian.    The  gyro  oscillates  abou 
the  meridian,  each  oscillation  bccom 
ing  less  than  the  previous  one  unt 
the  oscillations  are  reduced  to  a  min 
imum.  The  gyro  axle  never  comes  t 
rest  by  use  of  the  mercury  ballistii 
only,  and  force  must  be  applied  at  an 
other  point  to  cause  it  to  settle 
(To  be  continued) 
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iturdy,  Dependable  Equipment  for  Boat  Seeks 


For  fifty  years  the  Johnson  Foun- 
■y  and  Machine  Co.  of  Los  Angeles 
ive  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation 
manufacturers  of  high  quality 
fiuipment  for  various  industrial 
ies.  One  of  their  lines  is  deck  equip- 
lent  for  yachts,  fishing  craft  and 
I'orkboats.  This  line  includes  well 
:esigned  and  efficient  winches  and 
indlasses,  as  shown  in  our  illustra- 
'•n-  Recently  they  were  asked  by 
priiminent  boat  builder  to  produce 
'  standard  gear  unit  for  the  rudder 
jock  of  power  boats. 
'  In  order  to  make  sure  that  such  a 
hit  would  meet  the  most  exacting 
tquirements  of  boat  builders  and 
Kvners,  G.  L.  Chrisope,  general  man- 
lier of  Johnson  Foundry,  sent  Or- 
•ille  Dutro,  sales  manager  and  design 
ingineer,  to  contact  boat  builders  and 
Kvners,  naval  architects  and  marine 
jngineers  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
■le  Pacific  Coasts.  The  tabulated 
^formation  obtained  in  these  con- 
'icts  revealed  a  need  for  a  rudder 
lear  unit  that  would  incorporate  such 
features  as:  a  self-locking  worm:  com- 
(letely  enclosed  oil-tight  worm  and 


worm  gear  box;  lugs  attached  to  this 
box  for  fastening  unit  to  deck;  ball 
bearings  throughout;  a  satisfactory 
method  of  removing  the  rudder  post 
without  disturbing  the  gear  unit; 
adaptability  to  both  power  and  man- 
ual operation;  a  quick,  easy  method  of 
attaching    and    operating    an    emer- 


Right:   Rudder  control. 
Lower   left;   Cargo  winch. 
Lower  right:  Anchor  hoist. 
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gency  tiller;  and  ruggedness  with  de- 
pendability. 

Designs  were  made  and  submitted 
for  approval  or  further  suggestions. 
They  were  checked  and  rechecked, 
and  only  after  this  careful  prelimi- 
nary work  was  production  on  the 
rudder  control  started. 

The  unit  immediately  met  with 
widespread  approval,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  a  number  of  shipyards  as 
standard  equipment. 

As  a  result  of  the  many  contacts 
made  in  connection  with  the  rudder 
control,  the  line  of  anchor  windlasses 
and  cargo  winches  came  in  for  an 
overhauling.  New  features  were  de- 
veloped. Entirely  new  models  and 
sizes  were  produced.  Controls  were 
made  convenient.  To  increase  effi- 
ciency, ball  bearings  were  used 
wherever  practicable.  All  gears  are 
cut  steel  installed  in  tightly  sealed 
housings  and  operated  in  oil.  Com- 
plete stress  analysis  and  balanced  de- 
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sign  to  eliminate  excess  material  and 
weight  has  resulted  in  powerful,  com- 
pact units  assuring  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value  and  utility. 

Planned  engineering  has  made 
many  parts  interchangeable,  so  that 
it  is  often  possible  to  build  a  winch 
of  a  different  type  almost  entirely 
from  stock  parts.  For  example,  when 
recently  requested  to  make  a  new 
type  of  drag-net  winch,  it  was  merely 
an  assembling  job,  using  stock  parts 
except  for  a  special  base  and  shaft. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  produce 
these  parts  on  a  larger  production 
basis,   thus  giving  greater  values  in 


the  Johnson  winches  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible. 

The  high  -  grade  workmanship 
which  has  been  maintained  in  the 
plant  throughout  the  war  period  has 
been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
loyalty  of  top-ranking  machinists, 
some  of  whoift  have  been  with  the 
company  for  many  years.  Under  the 
able  leadership  of  Hugo  Hammer- 
meister,  general  superintendent,  these 
men  have  done  a  big  job  in  the  war 
effort. 

New  40-foot  to  160-foot  boats,  in 
rapidly  increasing  numbers,  are  in- 
stalling distinctive  stream-lined  John- 
son deck  equipment. 


A  Hurricane  HequirEs  DepHndable  Anchors 


The  recent  hurricane  off  the  New 
England  and  Florida  coasts  furnished 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  holding  abil- 
ity of  Danforth  anchors. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
periences was  described  by  a  Navy 
oflScer  on  an  AMC  in  a  personal  letter 
to  William  S.  Danforth,  which  de- 
scribes the  performance  of  Danforth 
anchors  as  used  by  AMC's  and 
YMS's  during  the  Florida  storm. 
Quotations  from  the  officer's  letter 
are  as  follows: 

"Thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  learning  that  we  rode  through  the 
recent  hurricane  on  a  Danforth.  She 
held  remarkably  well  and  so  far  as 
we  know  we  did  not  drag  an  inch. 

"Two  other  AMC's  which  were 
not  using  your  anchor  had  quite  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  one  of  them  went 
aground. 

"The  hurricane  hit  us  in  the  after- 
noon and  lasted  four  hours  with 
winds  of  120  miles  per  hour  in  the 


peak.  Several  other  ships  around 
broke  loose  at  the  height  of  the  storm 
and  nearly  all  the  ships  except  the 
YMS's  dragged  anchors  considerably. 
Every  YMS  was  equipped  with  your 
anchor  and  not  one  of  them  had  a  bit 
of  trouble. 

"The  officer  in  charge  of  the  mine- 
sweep  task  unit  here  made  several 
complimentary  remarks  about  the  an- 
chor yesterday  and  said  he  hopes  to 
have  Danforth  anchors  for  every 
minesweeper  here  after  seeing  what  a 
great  job  they  did  in  the  huricane." 

Another  story  comes  from  a  fisher- 
man. Captain  George  Berg  of  Mystic, 
Connecticut,  who  describes  how  his 
75-lb.  Danforth  held  his  55  ft.  Tip 
Top  and  a  sister  ship.  Both  of  these 
.^4-ton  craft  have  a  beam  of  16  ft.  and 
a  draft  of  7  ft.  Captain  Berg  states: 

"During  the  September  14  hurri- 
cane at  9:.i0  p.m..  half  an  hour  before 
the  height  of  the  storm,  we  could  sec 
that   it   was   necessary   to   get   away 


from  the  dock,  and  we  did  so.  A 
soon  as  we  were  past  the  end  of  thi 
dock,  we  anchored.  We  couldn't  sc 
anything  anyway. 

"We  used  a  3 1/2"  manila  rop 
spliced  into  a  thimble.  We  let  out  : 
fathoms.  The  wind  was  blowin 
North  East  at  about  80  miles  per  hoL 
and  we  were  in  20  feet  of  water. 

"The  Carl  J.,  a  sister  ship.  w,i 
pounding  against  the  dock.  She  ha^ 
no  anchor.  We  swung  her  a  line  an, 
hauled  her  away.  When  the  win, 
shifted  unexpectedly  North  West,  w, 
turned  sharply.  We  both  lay  wit^ 
the  one  75-lb.  Danforth  and  did  m 
drag. 

"The  anchor  came  up  easily  thi 
next  morning  and  the  rope  sHowcl 
how  deeply  the  anchor  had  buried  it 
elf  in  the  soft  muddy  bottom. 

"To  us  this  was  a  remarkable  feai 
because  one' of  the  other  draggers.  ; 
lighter  boat,  had  a  2n0-lb.  regulai 
type  anchor  and  dragged  dangerousK 
throughout  the  storm. 

"A  75-lb.  Danforth  that  held  twf 
.34-ton  draggers  is  the  best  recom 
mendation  I  could  give  or  receive 
I've  never  seen  anything  like  it.  \\ 
go  on  record  any  time  to  recom  menc 
the  Danforth  anchor." 

A.  E.  Eraser  of  the  Stonnintitor 
Boat  Works  reports  this  hurricant 
experience  of  one  of  his  customers,  a 
fisherman,  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  boats  we  had  supplicc 
with  a  75-lb.  Danforth,  anchored  in 
the  harbor.  It  is  a  56-ft.  boat  of  y 
tons  and  lay  to  50  fathoms  ot  ~  If.' 
6x19  wire  rope  with  two  linc^  h  nt 
on  the  anchor  as  a  precaution  The 
wind  was  90  miles  in  the  puff.^.  but 
as  the  captain  found  she  was  ndinf 
easily  and  not  dragging,  he  set  1 
watch  on  deck  to  check  bearings  and 
went  below  and  turned  m   " 
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PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW' 


Activities  of  ttie  Marine  Exclianqe 

By  M.  A.  Cremer 


Election  of  Officers 

At  .1  special  meeting  of  the  1945 
■lo^utive  Committee  of  the  San 
iiK'.sco  Marine  Exchange  on  De- 
mlvr  6,  1944,  the  following  officers 
r  1945  were  chosen: 

I  Roy  C.  Ward,  President;  Allan  K. 

lUlme,  First  Vice  President;  Edwin 

jMacfarlan,  Second  Vice  President; 
erman    H.     Pierson,    Third    Vice 

[resident;    John   T.    Greany,   Treas- 

\  Directors  recently  elected  to  serve 
jr  the  two-year  term  1945  and  1946 
|-e:  Leo  P.  Bailey.  Manager,  Steam- 
iip  Dept.,  Balfour-Guthrie  £r  Co., 
jtd.;  William  F.  Minehan,  Assistant 
fice  President.  Bank  of  America; 
5hn  Parker.  President,  American 
larine  Paint  Co.;  H.  H.  Pierson,  Pa- 
|fic  Coast  Manager,  De  La  Rama 
.  S.  Co.,  Inc.;  Roy  C.  Ward,  Vice 
resident,  Cosgrove  fe?  Co.  and 
fOmdr.,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  R.  T. 
ommanding  Volunteer  Port  Secur- 
!y  Force. 

I  Hold-over  directors  who  will  con- 
nue  to  serve  through  1945  are:  Jo- 
:ph  J.  Geary,  Admiralty  Attorney, 
illick,  Geary,  Olsen  ii  Charles;  John 
.  Greany,  Manager.  Marine  Sales, 
-ethlehem  Steel  Co.;  Allan  K 
Julme,  Vice  President,  General  S.  S 
:orp.,  Ltd.;  A.  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  A.  B 
ihnson  Lumber  Co.;  E.  J.  Macfar 
»n.  Assistant  Manager,  Foreign  De 
artment  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California;  Andrew  G.  Townsend, 
/larine  Manager,  Matson  Navigation 
>o. 

Sailing  Vessel  Model 

Rated  by  experts  as  the  best  ship 
lodel  ever  seen  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
here  is  now  being  exhibited  on  the 
Exchange  Floor  by  the  San  Francisco 
/luseum  of  Science  and  Industry  a 
lodel  of  the  five-masted,  square- 
igged  Preussen. 

With  all  her  canvas  set.  the  ex- 
uisitely  made  model  is  charming  all 
tiose  who  come  to  the  floor.  Old 
u'ling  ship  men,  as  well  as  those  who 
now  little  of  ships,  marvel  at  the 
.•orkmanship  that  created  her  and 
be  beauty  of  her  lines. 

The  model  was  made  in  San  Fran- 
isco  by  Eric  Swanson,  who  spent 
bout  four  years  in  her  construction, 
he  is  built  on  a  scale  of  14  inch  to 
le  foot,  after  official  plans. 


The  original  of  the  model  was  the 
"Queen  of  the  Nitrate  Trade  Clip- 
pers." She  was  built  by  J.  C.  Teclen- 
borg  of  Gestemunde  in  1902  for  Fer- 
dinand Ladiss  and  Company  of  Ham- 
burg. She  was  lost  as  the  result  of  a 
coUision  on  the  Goodwin  Sands  on 
November  10,  1910.  She  was  407.8 
feet  long  b.p.,  53.8  ft.  beam,  27.1  ft. 
depth,  deadweight  cargo  capacity 
8000  tons,  displacement  12,000  tons, 
best  speed  record  17  knots. 

Mr.  Swanson,  who  sailed  before 
the  mast  for  many  years,  and  who  is 
now  a  longshoreman,  selected  the 
Preussen  because  "she  had  more  of 
everything  than  any  other  vessel  of 
her  kind."  The  model,  complete  to 
the  last  detail  and  even  including  fig- 
urines of  the  crew,  proves  this. 

Model  Contest 

To  further  the  interest  of  Ameri- 
can youth  in  our  merchant  marine, 
the  Women's  Organization  for  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,  Port  of 
San  Francisco,  a  non-profit,  non-com- 
mercial group,  is  sponsoring  a  Vic- 
tory Ship  model  building  contest 
among  12-  to  14-year  old  Boy  Scouts 
of  Scout  Region  Twelve,  comprising 
California,  Arizona,  Nevada  and 
Utah. 

First  prize  will  be  a  trip  to  San 
Francisco  and  return  for  the  winning 
boy  and  his  mother,  plus  $100  ex- 
pense money.  In  addition,  the  first 
prize  winner  may  designate  his 
mother,  sister  or  some  other  woman 
to  sponsor  a  merchant  ship  at  its 
launching  in  the  San  Francisco  area 
on  or  about  April   15,   1945,  during 


Boy  Scout  Anniversary  Week.  Sec- 
ond, third,  fourth  and  fifth  prizes 
will  be  SlOO,  $75,  $50  and  $25  War 
Bonds  respectively. 

The  contest  will  end  on  April  1, 
1945,  by  which  date  all  models  must 
have  been  received  by  M.  A.  Cre- 
mer, manager,  San  Francisco  Marine 
Exchange,  465  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  contest, 
all  models  entered  will  be  on  public 
display  at  the  Marine  Exchange. 

Complete  contest  rules  and  direc- 
tions are  obtainable  from  Scout  Mas- 
ters throughout  the  four  states  com- 
prising Region  12,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

India  Exhibit 

During  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber there  was  on  display  on  the  Ex- 
change Floor  an  exhibit  portraying 
India. 

Panels  of  photographs,  maps,  pic- 
tographs  and  motion  and  sound  pic- 
tures were  used  to  indicate  the  prog- 
ress of  self-government,  the  life  and 
activities  of  the  people. 

Emphasized  was  the  fact  that  every 
fifth  person  in  the  world  is  an  Indian, 
the  size  of  India's  armed  forces — the 
world's  largest  volunteer  army,  the 
leadership  of  India  in  irrigating  land 
for  cultivation,  the  development  of 
Indian  industries  (India  has  the  big- 
gest single  steel  plant  in  the  British 
Commonwealth)  and  the  large  part 
that  India  is  playing  in  the  war  effort. 

Directory  of  Members 

The  Exchange  has  in  course  of 
preparation  a  classified  directory  of 
its  members,  which  will  be  placed  in 
circulation  in  January,  1945. 

It  will  contain  a  large  number  of 
new  members  whose  applications  are 
being  reviewed. 
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SHIPS  in  THfe  mfiKinG 


M  S  BREy^RD 
LAUNCHED  AT 
KAISSRS   YARD   4 

Al  the  simple  but  Impressive 
lounching  of  the  Moforship 
Brevord.  the  ninth  of  o  series 
of  diesel  propelled  motorships 
tinq  constructed  of  Koiser 
-ompony's  Yord  4  in  Rich- 
"lond.  California,  Mrs.  Jock 
wife  of  the  outfit- 
■intendent  of  the 
stened    the    vessel 


W 


No 


18. 


(She 


sho 


ut  to  smash  the 
bottle  at  lower  right.)  A 
high  light  at  the  ceremonies 
wos  the  presence  of  the 
ship's  prospective  skipper, 
Lieutenont  Paul  Wild,  USNR, 
of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  lAn  in- 
foresting  picture  of  skipper 
and  ship  in  background, 
at  lefll. 


New  Fishing  Boats 
Under  Construction 

The  new  116-toot  tuna  clipper  fc 
Manuel  Rosa,  owner  of  the  famou 
Lusitania,  was  launched  at  the  Lync 
Shipbuilding  Company,  San  Diegc 
on  December  16,  bearing  the  nam 
Portuguesa.  The  vessel  was  chistene. 
by  the  owner's  daughter.  Mar) 
Speakers  at  the  ceremony  include. 
George  Wallace  of  the  Tunaboa 
Assn.;  State  Senator  Edward  FIctch 
er;  Frank  Lynch,  president  of  ship 
yard,  and  Art  Ponsford,  writer  anc 
lecturer.  This  new  tuna  clipper  is  o' 
wooden  construction  with  all  brinc'i 
refrigeration  and  powered  with  ai 
eight  cylinder  Enterprise  engine  am 
two  Caterpillar  diesel  auxiliary  en 
gines. 

Captain  Matt  Monise  has  left  Sai 
Diego,  where  he  was  until  recent!' 
port  captain  for  the  Westgate  flee 
and  has  gone  to  Stockton  to  super 
vise  the  construction  of  two  140-foot 
■ill  steel  tuna  clippers  ordered  fron 
Clyde  W.  Wood,  Inc.  These  vessel 
will  be  powered  with  an  850  h, 
supercharged  Washington  diesel  en 
gine  each.  One  of  these  vessels  wi. 
be  owned  and  skippered  by  Captaii 
Monise,  previous  owner  of  the  clippe 
Victoria  until  she  wa  staken  over  h 
the  Navy.  The  other  will  go  to  thi 
Westgate  Sea  Products  Company  o 
San  Diego. 

The  new  baby  clipper.  Clara  Marie 
building  at  Newport  Beach  by  th. 
North  American  Shipyard,  is  atloa 
and  being  equipped  with  machinery 
Power  will  be  a  150  hp  Atlas  diesc 
and  refrigeration  will  be  part  brin. 
and  part  ammonia-ice  system.  Tw( 
steel  wells  below  deck  and  one  bai 
tank  on  deck  will  be  fitted  with  brine 
and  the  steel  wells  used  on  the  south 
ward  voyage  to  carry  fuel  oil. 
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Ir.  and  Mrs.  Austin 
(.  Spcrry  on  the 
lunching  platform  at 
oore  Dry  Dock  Co. 
St   before    the    Chris- 


of    the 


SS 

Golden  Racer.  At 
right:  The  C-2  type 
vessel.  Golden  Rocer, 
sliding  down  the  ways. 


[.  W.  Williams'  new  boat,  Cura 
in,  a  73-foot  brine  boat  powered 
th  a  150  hp  Atlas  diesel,  is  nearing 
launching  date  at  Harbor  Boat 
orks,  San  Diego.  Auxiliary  power 
11  be  supplied  by  two  60  hp  Cater- 
lar  diesels  each  driving  50  kw 
nerators.  Cost  of  this  vessel  will 
approximately  $95,000. 

An  interesting  rebuild  and  conver- 
in  is  the  boat.  City  of  Naples,  on 
ich  approximately  $100,000  is  be- 
ii  spent  at  the  Campbell  Machine 
(impany,  San  Diego.  This  was  a  70- 
I  It  purse  seine  boat  of  the  same 
■  iiH  and  was  bought  by  Frank 
Kill  I  and  associates  of  San  Diego. 
i>  WIS  stripped  out  and  the  sheer 
ii  r.iiscd  IIV2"  amidships  and  flat- 
mlJ  to  provide  better  freeboard 
;ij  trim  when  fishing  for  tuna.  The 
liginal  1.^5  hp  Atlas  diesel  has  been 
itained,  but  two  60  hp  Caterpillar 
sels  each  driving  iO  kw  genera- 
irs  installed  and  all  au.xiliaries  driven 
ectric  motors.  Everything  is  new 
;  .)m  the  sheer  line  up,  including  deck 
luse,  bait  tanks,  bulwarks  and  deck- 
g.  This  is  a  fine  looking  boat  and 
ould  prove  efficient  in  her  new 
rvice  on  the  tuna  banks. 

tercoastal  Lines  Make 
>st-War  Plans 

The  Isthmian  Line  recently  com- 
eted  arrangements  with  the  San 
lego  Harbor  Commission  for  their 
d  office  and  dock  space  on  Pier  B, 
1  take  care  of  their  vessels  operating 
:tween  Portland,  Maine,  New  York, 


Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  San 
Diego  and  other  West  Coast  ports. 

Leo  E.  Archer,  manager  of  the 
Moore-McCormack  lines,  is  negoti- 
ating for  dock  and  office  space  for 
their  Pacific  Republic  Line  ships,  a 
subsidiary,  operating  from  the  West 
Coast  to  ports  on  the  east  coast  of 
South  America  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  McCormick  Steamship  Com- 
pany is  planning  on  dock  space  for 
the  resumption  of  their  coastwise 
general  cargo  and  lumber  business. 

Golden  Racer  Sponsored 
By  Mrs.  Austin  W.  Sperry 

The  SS  Golden  Racer,  launched 
September  29  at  Moore  Dry  Dock 
Company,  was  sponsored  by  charm- 
ing Mrs.  Austin  W.  Sperry,  wife  of 
the  assistant  manager  of  the  Crane 
Co.  of  San  Francisco,  and  who,  in 
her  own  right,  is  well  known  in  San 
Francisco  society  as  an  active  partici- 
pant in  British  War  Relief  before  the 
war  and  later  the  Red  Cross,  after 
the  two  divisions  amalgamated. 

During  the  after-launching  recep- 
tion, James  R.  Moore  spoke  of  the 
fittingness  of  having  Mrs.  Sperry  as 
sponsor  of  the  ship,  since  her  hus- 
band has  been  socially  associated 
with  the  yard's  management  for 
many  years.  Austin  Sperry  sang  for 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  Assn.  for 
five  years,  and  it  is  his  skill  and  per- 
sonality that  add  to  the  gaiety  of 
launching  receptions  when  he  sings 
rousing  songs  reminiscent  of  pirates 
and  old-time  sailing  vessels. 

The  SS  Golden  Racer  is  named  for 


the  medium  clipper  ship  built  in 
1852  in  Maine,  and  although  the 
clipper  was  lost  on  her  third  voyage 
she  made  a  creditable  record  on  her 
short  career.  Arriving  at  Shanghai, 
May  16,  43  days  out  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, she  was  stranded  in  the  River 
Min  and  became  a  total  loss. 

Two  Steel  Tuna  Clippers 

The  Soule  Steel  Company  of  San 
Francisco  recently  laid  the  keels  of 
two  tuna  clippers  for  the  Van  Camp 
Sea  Food  Co.,  of  Terminal  Island, 
Los  Angeles. 

These  vessels  will  be  138'  0"  in 
length  overall,  130'  0"  length  on  load 
line,  32'  0"  beam,  15'  3"  molded 
depth,  and  a  mean  load  draft  of 
12'  9". 

They  will  carry  350  short  tons  of 
fish  frozen,  a  fuel  oil  supply  of  41,500 
gallons,  a  lubricating  oil  supply  of 
1400  gallons,  and  3400  gallons  of 
fresh  water.  Accommodations  will  be 
provided  for  a  crew  of  fourteen  men 
and  three  officers. 

The  hull  will  be  of  all  welded  steel 
construction  and  will  be  built  to 
American  Bureau  requirements. 

The  propulsion  machinery  of  the 
first  consists  of  a  560  bhp  Union 
Diesel  engine  capable  of  driving  the 
vessel  at  a  speed  of  10y2  knots.  The 
second  clipper  will  have  an  Enter- 
prise Diesel  of  720  bhp  installed. 

The  first  vessel  will  be  launched 
early  in  February,  1945. 

W.  C.  Nickum  and  Sons,  naval  ar- 
chitects of  Seattle  are  the  designers 
of  the  vessels. 
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Some  Pacific  Coast 
Launchings 

Launched    from    November    15    td 
December  1  S.- 
California Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Wilmington,  California: 

24th  attack  transport,  SS  Buekint;- 
ham,  launched  November  13. 

25th  combat  loaded  transport,  SS 
Brookings,  launched  November  20. 

26th  attack  transport,  SS  Clear 
field,  launched  November  21. 

27th  transport,  SS  Clermont 
launched  November  25. 

28th  attack  transport  SS  Clmton 
launched  November  29. 

29th  attack  transport,  SS  Colbert 
launched  December  1. 

.^Oth  attack  transport.  SS  Collin,i;s 
worth,  launched  December  '' 

JWth  ship.  SS  Jencho  "victory 
launched  December  6. 

400th  ship,  SS  Koloa  Victory 
launched  December  12. 

401st  ship,  SS  Cody  Victorv 
launched  December  15. 

Commercial  Iron  Works, 
Portland,  Oregon: 

83rd  ship,  LCS,  launched  Novcm 
ber  17. 

S4th  ship,  LCS,  launched,  Novcm 
ber  19. 

85th  ship,  LCS,  launched  Novem 
ber  19. 

78th  ship,  AN,  launched  Novem- 
ber 29. 

86th  ship,  LCS,  launched  Novcm 
ber  30. 

87th  ship,  LCS,  launched  Decern 
ber  3. 

S8th  ship,  LCS,  launched  Decem- 
ber 3. 

89th  ship,  LCS,  launched  Decem- 
ber 7. 
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Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd., 
Wilmington  Shipbuilding  Division: 

USS   Cullman,   combat   transport, 
launched  on  November  IS. 

USS    Lawson.    combat    transport, 
l.iunehed  November  27. 

I  Please  turn  to  page  88  I 


Merchant  Shipbuilders' 
November  Deliveries 

Of  the  154  ships  delivered  in  IS 
vember,  totaling  1.430,660  dea 
weight  tons,  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Co! 
mission  announced  that  this  prodv 
tion  was  the  second  highest  in  194 
boosting  the  year's  total  to  15, 
ships  with  an  aggregate  of  14,981 
538  deadweight  tons.  They  built 
military  types  for  use  of  the  arm: 
forces,  and  nine  Victory  cargo,  fi 
standard  C-type  cargo,  22  standa 
tankers,  11  coastal  cargo,  three  ca 
Crete  cargo,  and  48  Liberty  car 
ships. 

West  Coast  shipyards  lead  in  oi 
put  with  60  vessels,  including 
military  types.  East  Coast  yar 
turned  out  46,  with  13  of  them  d 
signed  for  the  armed  forces.  Yar 
in  the  Gulf  Coast  built  39  ships,  ai 
the  Great  Lakes'  yards  delivered  nii 
coastal  cargoes. 

The  number  and  types  of  vess> 
built  during  November  follow: 


Shipyard  ^,   „,  y^, 

Alabamo  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.  5 

Bethlehem-Alomedo    Shipyard,    Inc.  1 

Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.  5 

Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard.  Inc.  I 

California  Shipbuilding  Corp.  4 

Consolidated   Steel   Corp.  ...".!......!!!!!!      1 

Delta  Shipbuilding  Co..  Inc....  8 

Eost  Coast  Shipyards,  Ine """""""""'Z  3 

Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  ] 

Froemming  Brothers.  Inc.  ) 

Globe  Shipbuildina  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.  2 

Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.  , 

J.  A.  Jones  Const.  Co.,  Inc..  Brunswick,  Ga.  t 

J.  A.  Jones  Const.  Co.,  Inc..  Panama  City,  Flo.  i 

Kaiser  Cargo,  Inc.  1 

Koiser  Company,  Inc..  Swan   IsloncJI^ZZr.r  6 

Kaiser  Company,  Inc.,  Vancouver 9 

Leothem  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co.  2 

Marinship    Corporation    '"""  4 

McCloskey  &  Company.  Tampa,  Florida  3 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Colif.  1 

North    Carolina    Shipbuilding    Co.  4 

New   England  Shipbuilding  Corp.  9 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.  n 

Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc..  Beaumont,  Texas   1 

Permonente  Metals  Corp.  f 

Pusey  «  Jones  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Delaware        1 
St.  Johns   River   Shipbuilding   Corp.  6 

Southeastern    Shipbuilding   Corp 5 

Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.    7 

Todd-Houston  Shipbuilding  Corp       a 

Wolsh-Koiser   Co.,    Inc.  3 

Walter  Butler  Shipbuilders,  Inc..  SHperior.  Wl,^  4 
Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co , 


els      Type  of  Vessel 

Tankers 
Military  Type 
Victory   Cargo 
Naval   Tanker 
Military  Type 
Military  Type 
C-Type  Cargo 
Militory  Type 
EC2   Cargo 
Navol  Tankers. 

Coastal 
Militar    Tvoe 
Coastal  Caroo 
Coastal  Cargo 
C-Type    Corgo 
EC2   Cargo 
EC2    Cargo 
Coastal  Cargo 
Tankers 
Military  Type 
Coastal   Corgo 
Tankers 
Naval  Tanker 
Concrete  Cargo 
C-Type    Cargo 
Military  Type 
EC2   Cargo 
Military  Type 
C-Type  Cargo 
Coastal  Cargo 
Militory  Type 
Victory   Cargo 
C-Type   Corgo 
EC2   Cargo 
EC2   Cargo 
Tankers 
EC2  Cargo 
Military  Type 
Coastal  Corgo 
Military  Type 


Eickingham  County 
^9nored 

Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Dickey,  wife  of  the 
-;sident  of  General  Petroleum  Cor- 
jration,  christened  the  455-foot 
iinsport,  SS  Buckingham  on  No- 
^ber  13,  at  California  Shipbuild- 
i;  Corporation  yard  on  Terminal 
and.  This  is  one  of  the  30  attack 

nsports  being  built  by  this  yard. 
The  vessel,  named  for  Buckingham 
j)unty,  Virginia,  slid  down  the  Cal- 
iip  ways  which  were  thickly  coated 
!th  a  special  type  of  grease  manu- 
':tured  by  the  General  Petroleum 
iirporation.     They    have    supplied 


much  of  the  launching  grease  used 
by  Calship  in  launching  over  400 
ships.  From  2000  to  10,000  pounds 
of  the  grease  is  required  for  each 
launching. 

Tacoma  Launches 
Giant  Carrier 

Shrouded  by  a  heavy  early  morn- 
ing fog,  the  giant  aircraft  carrier 
U.S.S.  Vella  Gulf  slipped  into  the 
waters  of  Puget  Sound  at  Todd-Pa- 
cific's Tacoma  yard. 

The  huge  flattop  is  the  seventh  in 
a  series  of  sisterships  built  at  the 
Todd  yard  for  the  Navy,  and  the 
6()th  vessel  constructed  by  the  com- 


pany since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Sponsor  of  the  Vella  Gulf  was  Mrs. 
Donald  F.  Smith,  Falls  Church,  Va. 
Mrs.  Smith  is  the  wife  of  Captain 
Donald  F.  Smith,  director  of  the  na- 
val air  transport  service  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Ingalls  Launches 
Million  Tons  of  Ships 

The  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion Yard  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  cele- 
brated the  launching  of  one  million 
tons  of  ships  for  war  use  recently  as 
the  S.S.  Sea  Adder,  18,000-ton  all- 
welded  transport  slid  down  the  ways. 
It  was  the  59th  ship  in  53  months. 


Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Dickey  christenmq  SS  Buckingham.  (L  to  r>:  Samuel 
Dickey,  pres..  General  Petroleum  Corp.;  Mrs.  A.  H.  DeFriest,  wife  of 
«  pres.  &en.  Pet.  Corp.;  John  A.  McCone,  pres.,  Calship;  and  [behind 
)   B.  Brewster  Jennings,  pres.,   Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co. 

SS  Inglewood  Hills,  named  for  a  Calif,  oilfield,  is  powered  by  8250- 
turbo-electric  drive  and  is  one  of  Marinship's  523-foot  tankers.  (  Mann 
■5  Phoios  courtesy  of  Yard   ) 

I  Mrs.  George  Mayo,  wife  of  Lt.  Col.  Mayo,  on  Nov.  2t  christened  a 
380-ton  troop  transport,  named  in  honor  of  her  father-in-law,  the  late 
niral    H.    T.    Mayo.      Ship    built   at    Bethlehem-Alomeda    Shipyard,    Inc 

USS  England  (DE),  built  at  San  Francisco  yard  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
.,  was  recently  awarded  the  Presidential   Unit  Citation.    I  Official  Na^1 

Inglewood  tfills  launching  party.     (L  to 

Col..   USA.   who  offered  invocation;   Do 
,s  Lucille  Hannell.   moid  of  honor;   Moi 
f.  Emcee  and  osst.  prod,  mgr  at  Marin 
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MARINE   DEPARTMENT 

AETNA     INSURANCE  CO. 

QUEEN     INSURANCE  CO. 

MARITIME    INSURANCE   CO.,  LTD. 

FIDELITY    PHENIX    FIRE    INS.  CO. 

Commercial   Hull   Dept. 

AUTOMOBILE      INS.  CO. 


MATHEWS      &      LIVINGSTON 

MARINE  UNDERWRITERS 

200  BUSH  STREET SAN  FRANCISCO 

Offices  at:  Colman  BIdg.,  Seattle  •111  West  7th  St.,  Les  Angeles 
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Above:    Model 

show- 

inq    new    »ype 
perstructure 

o4    su- 
sinq 

corruqated    pr 
metol    panels 

essed 
devel- 

oped     at     the     Ingalls 
Shipbuilding   Corpora- 
tion    yard    at     Pasca- 
goula.    Miss. 

Lett:  The  wheel  ) 
a    42-ton    unit, 
hoisted   into   pla 


IVew  Type  Deck  House 
Construction 


A  new  type  of  corrugated  prcssedi 
metal  superstructure  which  eHminatesI 
numerous  stiffeners  and  many  feet] 
of  welding  required  in  constructioni 
with  flat  plate  has  been  developedl 
at  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corpora-( 
tion  yard  at  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

In  announcing  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  superstructure  of  this 
type  designed  for  the  famous  C-5 
ships,  Ingalls  officials  declare  that  this 
new  design  saves  time,  decreases  the 
man-hour  cost  and  makes  assembly 
easier. 

The  corrugated  plate  itself  pro-, 
vides  the  support  that  formerly  was 
obtained  through  the  use  of  stiffen-' 
ers;  this  eliminates  the  necessity  for 
welding  many  points  and  sections, 
with  a  resulting  saving  in  man-hours 
and  production  time  for  straighten-i 
ing  distortions. 

Although  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  overall  weight  of  the  deck  house 
when  corrugated  plates  are  used, 
there  is  a  definite  advantage  in  the 
methods  of  constructing  and  erecting 
the  superstructure,  which  makes  pos- 
sible easier  assembly  and  a  better  job 
by  decreasing  the  number  of  steps 
necessary. 

The  corrugated  plates  are  prepared 
at  the  company's  fabricating  plants 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.  They  are  then 
shipped  by  rail  .i5i)  miles  to  the  Pas- 
cagoula yard  to  be  assembled  and 
lifted  into  place  atop  the  all-welded 
ships  that  Ingalls  is  sending  to  war. 

Design  of  this  new  type  of  deck 
house  emphasizes  streamlining,  the 
horizontal  lines  tending  to  minimize 
the  height  and  bulkincss  of  the  su- 
perstructure. Those  officials  of  steam- 
ship lines  who  have  examined  the  re- 
sults agree  that  it  may  be  a  preview^ 
of  post-war  ships. 

These  new  superstructures  are  be- 
ing assembled  and  installed  aboard 
18,000-ton  transports. 
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UJHO'S  UJHO 

-fiMoat  and 
■(iiltote 


Former  Ol^iupie  Skier 

Now  Todd  Official 


Rolf  Monsen,  newly  appointed 
lead  of  the  Los  Angeles  Office  of  the 
'ast  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  is 
lirector  of  customers  relations  in 
Southern  California,  working  in  co- 
i-rdination  with  the  Repair  Division. 
Az  comes  to  the  West  Coast  from 
he  Todd  Yards  in  New  Orleans,  and 
?ow  makes  his  headquarters  on  the 
[eventh  floor  of  the  Richfield  Build- 
ing in  Los  Angeles. 
[  Monsen  is  also  widely  known  in 
jhe  athletic  world,  having  had  the 
Honor  of  being  a  member  of  three 
iJ.  S.  Olympic  Ski  Teams,  represent- 
•ig  this  nation  in  competition  with 
.ational  champions  of  all  the  world 
t  St.  Mont:,  Switzerland,  in  1928; 
|t  Lake  Placid,  New  York,  in  1932; 
nd  at  Carmisch  -  Parten  Kitchen, 
iJermany,  in  1936. 


Being  the  only  member  of  the  team 
with  three  Olympic  Games  to  his 
credit,  he  was  chosen  and  given  the 
honor  of  carrying  the  American  flag 
at  the  grand  opening  parade  of  the 
various  nations  in  Germany  just 
eight  years  ago.  Having  won  more 
than  100  trophies  and  medals  since 
1922,  including  the  U,  S.  Eastern  and 
Canadian  Championships  in  jumping 
and  cross-country  racing,  and  having 
had  military  training  himself,  he  was 
engaged  by  the  U.  S.  War  Depart- 
ment as  one  of  its  very  first  civilian 
instructors  to  train  the  American  Ski 
Troops  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


Top:  Rolf  Monsen  instructing  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can Slii  Troops  at  Lake  Placid.  Riglit:  an  in* 
terestinq  shot  of  Rolf  Monsen  taken  by  Obie 
Monalian  at  Lake  Placid. 
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DF  SHIP  PROPULSION 


George  Ba 


I, 


_kIKE  THE  WELL- 
pitched  blades  of  an  efficient  propel- 
ler, these  men  have  guided  them- 
selves and  the  company  they  repre- 
sent through  two  score  years  of  mar- 
ine propulsion  activity  and.  like  the 
service  records  of  veteran  ships,  their 
careers  reflect  the  loyalty  and  integ- 
rity that  is  accorded  them  hy  men 
throughout  the  length  and  hreadth 
of  the  shipping  industry.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  contemporaries  of  each 
other,  but  the  variations  in  their  re- 
spective backgrounds  adds  to  the 
colorful  story  of  their  achievement. 

Dick  Mongcs,  the  executive  engi- 
neer of  the  triumvirate,  dates  back  to 
1899;  George  Barr,  whose  reputation 
as  an  authority  on  the  installation  and 
repair  of  marine  engines  is  undis- 
puted, arrived  in  San  Francisco  in 
1918;  and  C.  M.  "Dad"  LeCount,  the 
salesman  and  contact  man  of  the 
bunch,  has  been  active  in  his  field  of 
the  industry  since  1918.  Together 
these  three  have  worked 
in  some  of  the  "firsts"  in 
shipbuilding  develop- 
ment. In  the  early  '20"s 
it  was  the  installation  of 
the  first  diesel-electric  and  turbo-elec- 
tric units  on  ferry  boats.  About  the 
same  time  the  first  synchronous  mo- 
tors were  put  aboard  four  Coast 
Guard   vessels   of  the  Tampa   class. 
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By  G.  A.  Bradford 

.Irllst,  Caller  Bradford 

In  19.1 1,  it  was  the  first  of  the  United 
Fruit  vessels,  those  of  the  SS  Tala- 
manca  type.  And  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war — but  let's  talk  about  the 
men  individually. 

Dick  Monges  has  been  active  on 
this  coast  for  the  longest  period.  Af- 
ter having  completed  one  career  with 
retirement  from  the  General  Electric 
Company  in  19.^2.  he  rejoined  them 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1941  and 
has  remained  as  their  Consultant  on 
Federal  and  Marine  Engineering  ever 
since.  Dick  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  1896  and  in 
1909  was  named  Local  Engineer  in 
Portland. 

His  services  in  Portland  didn't  be- 
gin, however,  until  after  he'd  served 
a  si.\  months'  stint  in  the  Spanish 
American  War.  Monges  makes  no 
claim  to  "San  Juan  Hill"  experience 
since  he  never  got  out  of  Florida  but, 
even  so,  all  was  not  beer  and  skittles. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  diet  ran  more 
to  blackberry  brandy  followed  by 
dysentery  and,  since  this  locally-made 
beverage  was  almost  universally  in- 
dulged in,  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
men  were  hospitalized. — Reports  are 
that  no  wound  stripes  were  issued. 

While  in  Portland,  Dick  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  on  the  develop- 


^■Dad^^     Lf     CoUlll 

ment  of  an  electric  motor  applicatioi 

that  is  being  universally  used  aboaro 

ships  at  the  present  time.    One  o 

the  foremost  manufacturers  of  stean 

deck  winches  in  those  days  though^ 

that  electric-driven  winches  could  h 

used   to   advantage   and   according^ 

ordered  several  ordinary  GE  motor 

of  the  type  that  wa 

then  being  used 

land  for  crane  anc 

hoist  work.  Folic 

mg  their  delivery,  i 

was    Monges' 

sponsibility   to   test 

revamp,   and   test,   until   satisfactop 

performance  was  achieved.  Designci 

for  land  use  though  they  were,  per 

formance    was    so    satisfactory    tha 

Standard  Oil  decided  to  put  them  oi 

their  tankers.  But  that  was  a  "holi 

from  another  hull." 

The  originals  had  been  installs 
on  the  old  lumber  schooners,  SS 
Oregon  and  S.  S.  Alabama,  whos. 
decks  were  sufficiently  off  the  watc 
so  that  tarps  could  adequately  pro 
tect  that  from  the  heavy  spray 
received.  But  when  this  same  equip 
ment  was  immersed  in  the  green  sea 
shipped  so  regularly  on  tankers,  th. 
soaking  was  just  too  much.  However 
General  Electric  by  this  time  wa 
greatly  interested  in  the  marine  wind 
and  designed  a  completely  enclosci 
motor  that  could  withstand  the  mos 
severe  dousings. 
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Many  of  the  pio- 
neering activities  in 
Monges'  career  were 
shared  hy  the  other 
"~^^^  '  two  members  of  the 

ast.  It  was  George  Barr.  for  instance, 
>'ho,  after  working  on  the  Coast 
Juard  installations,  sailed  around  to 
Vashington,  D.  C.  on  the  last  one 
omplcted,  the  S.C.G.  Modoc.  As  a 
latter  of  fact,  George  has  spent 
hout  as  much  time  at  sea  as  he  has 
shore,  further  qualifying  him  as  the 
lan  with  the  answers  on  maintenance 
'nd  repair. 

Born  in  Paisley,  Scotland  in  1881, 
leorge  Barr  still  retains  a  pungent 
|hurr"  in  his  speech  and  a  Highland 
i.vinkle  m  his  eye.  It  was  in  1909 
iiat  he  joined  the  General  Electric 
ji  their  Turbine  Department  at 
jchenectady,  where  he  worked  on 
(leir  first  set  of  reduction  gears,  but 
is  experiences  before  that  time  make 
iteresting  reading,  too. 

After  his  graduation  from  Paisley 
I'echnical  on  the  "Bonnie  banks  o" 
Clyde.'"  he  joined  the  British-India 
|team  Navigation  Company  and 
,iiled  the  waters  of  the  Far  East. 
|Unnmg  his  Majesty's  mails  up 
(irough  the  furnace  heat  of  the  Per- 
jan  Gulf,  shipping  rice  from  Ran- 
bon  to  China,  plying  the  coolie 
jade  from  Burma  to  the  East  Coast 
f  India,  calling  at  all  of  these  roman- 
[j-sounding  ports  was  just  part  of 
lie  day's  run  as  far  as  George  was 
^mcerned. 

1  Though  this  Scotsman  never  has 
pen  able  to  keep  his  feet  dry  for  a 
r:ry  long  time,  the  "stranded"  pe- 
hds  are  not  without  their  own  high- 
jjhts.  When  Barr  started  his  shore 
|ork  in  Schenectady,  it  was  to  help 
pild  the  main  propulsion  turbine- 
tnerator  for  the  U.S.S.  Jupiter,  the 
t"st  electrically   propelled   sea-going 

ssci  (She  was  later  rechristened 
ingraft  carrier,  U.S.S.  Langley, 
iJ  w.is  sunk  in  the  South  Pacific.) 
j  was  m  1918  that  he  first  put  foot 
I  California  when  he  was  sent  here 
V  GE  to  super- 

*c    installation 
'     turbines    and 

II*    in    46    of 

"<c  Kimous  old 

-In  '\ers,  many  of  which  we  turned 

'I    In    the    British    not    so    many 

•iith-  ,,go. 

These  are  some  of  his  land  jobs 
?d  it  is  the  fill-in  years  that  are  so 
^lerally  studded  with  shake  -  down 
(jaises — aKvays  for  the  same  com- 
/ny   but   aboard    a    multiplicity   of 


ships:  the  S.S.  President  Hoover 
from  San  Francisco  to  Manila;  Ferry- 
boats San  Leandro  and  Hayward,  un- 
der their  own  power  from  San  Pedro 
to  San  Francisco;  the  S.S.  California 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco; 
the  destroyers  U.S.S.  Smith  and  U. 
S.S.  Preston  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  —  and  these  by  no  means 
complete  the  list. 

When  it  comes  to  Dad  LeCount 
and  his  part  of  the  activity,  the  "sea- 
manship" that  tips  the  balance  lies 
in  knowing  the  men  who  build  the 
ships  as  well  as  the  type  of  equip- 
ment that  will  best  do  the  job. 
Though  Dad  has  done  all  of  his  sail- 
ing within  the  twelve-mile  limit,  his 
name  is  a  familiar  one  to  the  men 
who  give  the  go  signal  to  ship  con- 
struction. 

Dad's  an  old  Stanford  man  and  the 
paternal  "monicker"  goes  back  to  his 
college  days  when  he  managed  a 
boarding  club  on  the  campus.  He 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1911  and 
joined  the  General  Electric  Company 
two  weeks  after  graduation.  They 
took  him  to  Schenectady  first  and 
then  sent  him  to  work  the  Nevada 
gold  and  silver  mines.  Things  were 
pretty  rough  in  those  days  and  a 
salesman  had  to  he  an  engineer  and 
gambler  in  the  same  breath,  but  Dad 
says  those  years 
in  Reno  and  vi- 
cinity have  stood 
him  in  good  stead 
for  a  port  cap- 
tain's variety  of  cut-throat  pinochle 
and  he's  in  for  more  than  his  share 
of  that  as  ex-president  of  the  Propel- 
ler Club. 

When  he  first  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, LeCount's  assignment  was  in 
the  lumber  industry  and  his  work  in 
promoting  electric  logging  to  lumber- 
men greatly  speeded  and  increased 
the  amount  of  power  used  in  that 
field.  He  looks  back  on  the  "big 
three"  era  with  considerable  nostal- 
gia since  it  gave  him  a  chance  to  in- 
dulge in  his  favorite  pastime — fish- 
ing. He  managed  to  work  the  streams 
throughout  California  and  Nevada 
but  has  more  recently  developed  an 
ardent  interest  in  salmon  fishing. 

This  of  course  ties  in  with  his 
marine  work.  It  was  in  1926  that 
Dad  went  into  marine  sales  and  one 
of  his  first  promotions  was  the  four 
Grace  Line  Santa  ships.  These  were 
among  the  first  large  passenger-cargo 
vessels  to  be  powered  hy  double  re- 
duction geared  turbines.  Dad  also  had 
considerable  to  do  with  the  sale  of 


■i 


the  propulsion  equipment  on  the 
President  Hoover  and  the  diesel- 
elcctric  ferryboats. 

All  of  these  somewhat  historical 
facts  concerning  the  three  blades  are 
very  interesting,  but  are  virtually 
dwarfed  by  their  activities  during  the 
present  wartime  pe- 
riod. Since  the  begin- 
ning of  shipbuilding 
^SthP^V-/  program  in  1942,  GE 

^^F)  *■  propulsion  equipment 

has  been  installed  on 
208  new  ships  of  various  types  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  shipyards.  The  com- 
bined total  capacity  (propulsion  and 
auxiliary)  installed,  engineered,  or 
sold  by  these  three  men,  plus  what  is 
now  contracted  for,  amounts  to  over 
2,500,000  shp.  Obviously  this  figure 
increases  as  the  war  requirements  are 
augmented.  When  you  compare  this 
figure  with  the  Pacific  Gas  6?  Electric 
Company's  2,?50,000  hp,  which  rep- 
resents their  aggregate  generating  ca- 
pacity, you  get  an  idea  of  the  sizt 
of  the  job  which  is  being  done. 

The  figure  of  2,500,000  hp  repre- 
sents new  construction  only.  Repair 
and  maintenance  work  on  over  290 
ships  since  1942  should  be  added  to 
really  get  the  full  story.  At  the  mo- 
ment the  rate  is  25  ships  per  month, 
ranging  from  the  largest  aircraft  car- 
riers, through  troopships  and  de- 
stroyer escorts  to  seagoing  tugs. 

These  figures,  and  many  that  can- 
not as  yet  be  published,  tell  the  story 
of  achievement  that  can  be  so  closely 
associated  with  the  activities  of  Dick 
Monges,  George  Barr  and  "Dad" 
LeCount.  Together  they  have  nucle- 
ated an  organisation  which,  like  the 
men  themselves,  warrants  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  shipping  in- 
dustry, and  it  is  completely  without 
reservation  that  their  company  re- 
spectfully tips  its  hat  to  three  men 
who  have  done — and  are  still  doing 
— a  grand  job. 


Berry  E.  Dunn 
Takes  on  New  Line 

Berry  E.  Dunn,  the  well-known 
California  representative  of  the  Kear- 
fott  Engineering  Company,  has  been 
recently  appointed  representative  of 
the  Torrey  Roller  Bushing  Works  of 
Bath,  Maine,  manufacturers  of  ma- 
rine air  ports  and  hardware. 

His  office  is  located  in  the  Rialto 
Building,  at  the  corner  of  New  Mont- 
gomery and  Mission  Streets,  San 
Francisco, 
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"Tanker  Day"  was  one  of  the  four 
star  attractions  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  Propeller  Club's  November 
15th  meeting.  San  Francisco  opera- 
tors of  our  oil  tankers  were  well  rep- 
resented. 

One  prominent  operator's  repre- 
sentative, Joseph  J.  Coney,  president 
of  the  Deconhil  Shipping  Company, 
was  guest  speaker.  He  presented  an 
excellent  paper  on  "Oil  Transporta- 
tion by  Tanker,"  tracing  the  tank 
ship  from  its  origin  through  its  early 
and  present  day  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  design.    His  description  of 


Joseph  J.  Coney,  presl- 
denf  of  Deconhil  Shipping 
Company,  general  agents 
for  War  Shipping  Admini- 
stration, addressing  the 
assemblage  at  the  Novem- 
ber Tanker  session  at  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco. 


Watson,    J.    Granville,    F     Pilla 

Stanley  Hiller,  W.  C.  Ball.  F.  Rus 

L.  Foster,  K.  Rustad. 
Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co. 

A.   B,   Haney,   W.   E.   K.immere 

H.  J.  'VV'ilson,  D.  L.  Rigden. 
Los  Angeles  Tankers  of  General 

Steamship  Corp. 

A.  K.  Hulme,  Cipt.  J.  R.  Mortei 

sen,  R.  V.  Wmquist. 
Pacific  Tankers,  Inc. 

Andrew    Neilson.    A.    A.    Liyn 

Wm.  Taylor,  Allen  Cameron.  I 

W.  Anderson,  C.  M.  Cox,  J    k 

Baird. 

Then  the  president  gave  a  conci 
and  interesting  review  on  the  pr 
ceedings  of  the  annual  Propelli 
Club's  convention  in  New  York  fro 
which  he  had  just  returned. 

A  stirring  feature  of  the  day  w; 


TAIVKER   DAY"   WITH 
THE   PROPELLER   CLA3 


the  magnitude  of  the  task  performed 
by  tankers,  their  operators  and  crews 
in  the  war  effort  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  assemblage  present. 

During  the  meeting  Club  President 
Fred    L.    Doelker    introduced    mem- 
bers of  the  tanker  concerns  present. 
Among  the  representatives  were: 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 

J.    H.    McEachern,    A.    E.    Kihn. 

Capt.  T.  W.  Peters,  M.  H.  .laehne. 

K.  W.  Ingraham.  L.  Simonscn,  B. 

D.  Robertson. 
Deconhil  Shipping  Co. 

J,   I   Coney,   C.   A.   Ames,   J.    D. 


the  presentation  of  the  Merchant  M 
rine  Distinguished  Service  Medal  \ 
Captain  D.  P.  Baird  of  Weyerhaeus 
Steamship  Co.  The  presentation  W 
made  on  behalf  of  President  Roo^ 
velt  by  Captain  Milton  E.  Crossmal 
U.S. M.S.,  supenntendent  of  the  Mr 
itime   Service   Officers   School,   A 
meda,    California.     The    award,   t 
highest  a  merchant  seaman  cm 
ceive,   was   given    for   cxtraorJin.i 
bravery  and  devotion  to  dutj'  dun 
a  series  of  devastating  air  attack ~ 
merchant  vessels  in  Port  Darwin, 
the  start  of  the  war.  \ 


tor.  W.S.A.  office. 
Below  II.  to  r.l:  Stanley  Hiller,  Hillcone  Steamship  Co 
William  G.  Terwilliger,  U.S.N.R.:  John  Davidson.  Americon 
Steamship  Co.;  Eugene  Hoffman,  secretary.   Propeller  Club. 
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FORWARD  THRUSTIIVG 
PROPELLERS! 

These  "spork  plugs"  of  the  Port  of  San  Froncisco.  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States,  comprise  the  now  fomous  1?44  House  Committee,  which  under  the  leadership 
)f  Carroll  Reeves,  arronqed  programs  and  many  colorful  events  attracting  recora- 
ireaking  attendances.  Cfimactic  program  of  the  year  was  staged  on  December  27. 
with  top  executives  of  the  Coasfs   steamship   lines  on   deck.     (Pictures   in  our   Feb- 


i-Christn' 


lunche 


hosted    by 


The    event    pictured    in    this    scoop    photo    wa 

Fred  Doelker,   the  Club's  able  helmsmon. 

left  to  right   (standing):   Ed  J.   Schneider.   B.  H.   Porkinson.   W.   Edgar  Martin.   J.   P. 

McArthur.    H.    H.    Pierson,    D.    N.    Lillevond.    Captain    Henry    Blackstone.      (Seated) 

left  to  right:  Clyde  F.  Williamson.  John  Davidson,  Robert  D,  Spear,  R.  P.  Hasenouer. 

-     _       -^  Z      ......  _      •.    f     n B i    c     D. ._!_..     Eugene    F. 


-i^ 


S.  F.  Propellers  Slate  for  '45 

Annual  election  of  officers  to  di- 
rect the  activities  in  1945  of  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco,  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States,  will  take  place  on 
January  17. 

The  nominating  committee,  com- 
prismg  Fraier  A.  Bailey,  chairman, 
W.  J.  Bush,  John  T.  Greany,  Sr., 
Marshall  Levis  and  Earl  Livingston, 
announce  the  following  slate: 

President,  Joseph  A.  Moore.  Jr., 
to  succeed  Fred  L.  Doelker;  Joseph 
J.  Geary,  first  vice  president;  John 
Davidson,  second  vice  president;  W. 
Miller  Laughton,  third  vice  president; 
Eugene  F.  Hoffman,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The  following  are  nominated  for 
a  one-year  term  as  Governors:  Fred 
L.  Doelker,  Joseph  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  B 
O.  Pickard,  Charles  L.  Wheeler,  A 
B.  Poole.  Two-year  term:  Hugh  Ga 
lagher,  Carroll  Reeves,  Joseph  J 
Geary,  E.  P.  Crossan,  W.  Edgar  Mar 
tin.  Three-year  term:  Dearborn  Clark 
J.  J.  Coney,  Gregory  Harrison,  W 
Miller  Laughton. 


New  Port  Engineer — Ed.  T.  Sen- 
ter,  marine  superintendent  of  the 
Grace  Line  for  Pacific  Coast  ports  an- 
nounces the  transfer  of  A.  E.  Wion, 

now  assistant  port  engineer  in   San 


Francisco,  to  Los  Angeles,  as  port  en- 
gineer located  at  San  Pedro. 

Several  key  officials  of  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.,  marine  superintend- 
ent's staff,  were  associated  with  the 
Grace  Line  office  preparatory  to  the 
opening  of  the  former  company's  new 


office  on  December  1,  at  417  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  These  officials 
are  G.  S.  Duryea,  district  superin- 
tendent; Capt.  William  Henshaw, 
district  port  captain;  Joseph  Mc- 
Nulty,  port  engineer;  and  Edward 
Tichy,  district  purchasing  agent. 


ern  Gear  Works  of  Se 
ottle.  Wash.,  with  its 
plants  in  Lynwood.  Ver- 
non and  Son  Francisco. 
Calif.,  visited  Southern 
California  plants  re- 
cently on  his  way  back 
to  Seattle,  following  o 
trip  to  the  East  Coast. 
■       •      optir-   ■■         ■       • 
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Scene  a«  the  dinner 
held  at  the  Bohe- 
mian Club.  SonFpon- 

S.  Scott  and  Fred  L. 
Doelker  received  the 
Royal  Order  of  Vasa, 
First  Class,  from  the 
Kinq  of  Sweden, 
through  Consul  Gen- 
eral C.  E.  Waller- 
stedl. 


KIIVG   OF   SWEDEX    HOIVORS 
TWO   COAST   STEAMSHIP   EXECUTIVES 


For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury two  Pacific  Coast  steamship  of- 
ficials have  been  the  means  of  build- 
ing up  trade  relations  between  Swe- 
den and  the  United  States.  In  recog- 
nition of  this,  the  King  of  Sweden 
recenriy  bestowed  the  Royal  Order 
of  Vasa.  First  Class,  on  Harry  S. 
Scott,  president,  General  Steamship 


Harry  S.  ScoH,  president.  General  Steamship 
Corporation,  Ltd. 
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Corp.,  Ltd.,  and  on  Fred  L.  Doelker, 
manager,  W.  R.  Grace  &'  Co. 

Consul  General  C.  E.  Wallerstedt 
made  the  presentation  on  behalf  of 
his  government  in  the  presence  of  a 
distinguished  gathering  in  the  Bo- 
hemian Club  m  San  Francisco,  fol- 
lowing a  dinner.  While  conferring 
the  honor,  he  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Sweden  has  been  a  trading 
nation  for  centuries,  and  that  their 
huge  import  and  export  business 
maintained  annually  with  the  United 
States  holds  bright  promises  for 
heavy  expansion  after  the  war. 

The  Royal  Order  of  Vasa,  First 
Class,  is  given  as  a  merit  of  award 
to  those  performing  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  fields  of  agriculture,  mining, 
art,  commerce,  industry,  for  v.'riting 
in  these  fields  and  for  well  performed 
public  service. 

The  General  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion has  represented  the  Trans-At- 
lantic Steamship  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Gothenburg,  Sweden,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  since  December  10,  1921.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  company  has  man- 
aged the  activities  of  the  Australia 
Direct  Line  which  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous operation  with  fast  Swedish 
Flagships   between   America's   West 


Coast  ports  and  the  Antipodes. 

W.  R.  Grace  ii  Company  have 
represented  the  Johnson  Line  since 
July  2.1,  1914,  as  General  Agents, 
when  this  company  started  service 
out  of"  Swedish  ports  to  the  Canal- 
Central  American  ports,  Mexico  and 
the  Pacific  Coast,  including  British 
Columbia. 


Fred  I.  Doelher, 
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Top  (I.  to  r.):  E.  A.  Johnson,  Deconhil  Shipping  Co.:  H.  J.  Wrigley, 
^eyerhoeuser  Steamship  Co.;  J.  J.  Granville,  Deconhil  Shipping  Co.; 
liill  Rudy,  Xiif  Sales  Co.;  P.  E.  Odeen.  Alcoa  Steamship  Co.,  Inc;  Joe 
:ostcllo,    J.    M.    Costello    Supply    Co.;    Frank    T.    McGrath,    attorney. 


Smooth  steami]\g 
i     charted  for  '45! 


An  informal  gathering  of  San 
Francisco  men  who  keep  the  big  ships 
pteaming  out  of  Coast  ports  was  held 
jit  the  Palace  Hotel  during  early  De- 
tember,  when  W.  H.  "Biir'  Rudy  of 
■Czit  sales  organization  and  "Joe"  Cos-- 
ello,  of  J.  M.  Costello  Supply  Co., 
vho  represents  Xzit,  were  hosts  to 
he  maritimers  pictured  in  these  can- 
lid  views. 

I  Bill  and  Joe,  up  for  a  few  days 
'rom  their  "  Pedro  "  -  Wilmington 
Itamping  grounds,  reported  that  The 
""ropeller  Club  and  Bilge  Club  are  go- 
ng strong  with  big  holiday  plans. 

The  many  friends  of  John  Cordes 
mil  be  glad  to  see  him  looking  so 
ugged,  hale  and  hearty,  as  he  appears 
n  one  of  our  illustrations.  Nice  to 
lave  John  on  deck  again! 


Upper  right  (I.  to  r. ) : 
J.  F.  Johnson,  chief  sur- 
veyor Matson  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  W.  R.  Muir, 
Cordes  Bros.;  Frank  De 
Pue,  United  Engineering 
Co.,   Ltd. 

Right    (I.    to   r.l:    Copt 
Tom     While,     Weyer 
iship  Co. 


Cordes  Bros.;  Wolte 
Spring,  Weyerhaeuser 
Steomship   Co. 

Lower  right  11.  to  r.): 
E.  L.  Harris,  Alcoa 
Steamship  Co.,  Inc.;  A. 
C.  McChesney,  city  of- 
ficial; G.   L.  Olson,   Oli- 


J.   Ols. 

Lower  left 
George  W.  Cur 
Angeles  Tanker 
tors.  Inc.;  Joe  < 
J.  M.  Costello  Supply 
Co.:  M.  C.  Wright,  De- 
conhil Shipping  Co. 


(1.    to    r 

:urran,   I 

Ope 
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W.  M.  Laughton 

Now  General  Manager 


Shoreside 
Personalities 

Commander  M.  Ralph  Sheaf,  US 

NR,  one  of  the  best  known  officers 
in  Pacific  shipping,  left  his  post  early 
in  December  as  superintendent  of 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Cadet  Basic  School 
at  San  Mateo  to  assume  a  new  post 
on  the  East  Coast. 

Under  direction  of  Commander 
Sheaf,  the  Maritime  Academy  at  San 
Mateo  was  built.  Under  his  super- 
vision, thousands  of  youths  were 
trained  in  the  early  emergency  for 
merchant  ships.  His  achievements  in 
completing  the  school  ahead  of  sched- 
ule and  his  cadet  training  system  won 
for  him  commendation  of  Navy  and 
Maritime  executives  as  well  as  com- 
pliments of  steamship  operators  and 
merchant  skippers. 

Succeeding  Commander  Sheaf  is 
Commander  Arthur  O.  Brady,  for- 
merly with  the  Merchant  Marine 
Cadet  Corps  in  Washington,  and 
prior  to  that  an  officer  on  board  ships 
of  the  U.  S.  Lines,  and  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Co. 


J.  Paul  Thompson,  on  No- 
vember 17,  became  manager  of 
Construction  and  Repair  Main- 
tenance of  Matson  Company. 
San  Francisco. 


Effective  December  1.  Mr.  Laughton  was  made 
general  manager  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Company's 
Shipbuilding  Division,  San  Francisco  and  Ala- 
He  has  been  with  Bethlehem  for  over  20  years, 
starting  as  machinist's  helper  at  Sparrows 
Point,  Md.  After  serving  in  various  capacities 
on  the  East  Coast,  he  was  transferred  in  1936 
to  San  Francisco,  where  he  has  held  important 
executive  positions  prior  to  his  appointment  in 
Februory,  1944,  as  manager  of  Son  Francisco 
yard    and    general    manager    of    Bethlehem-Ala- 


Added  to  Staff 

Because  war's  demands  for  steam- 
power  have  mounted  throughout 
Canada,  Edward  Stanley  D'Arcy, 
Winnipeg  and  Manitoba  chemist,  has 
lUst  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
the  Dominion  Flow  Meter  Company, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  and  has  undergone  a 
two  weeks"  intensive  course  in  boiler 
water    conditioning    technique    and 


automatic  combustion  control  at  the 
Pittsburgh  home  office  of  Hagan  Cor- 
poration and  Hall  Laboratories. 

Boiler  water  conditioning  proced- 
ure practiced  by  the  Dominion  Flow 
Meter  Company  is  based  on  re- 
searches by  Dr.  R.  E.  Hall,  former 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  chemist,  who 
found,  over  twenty  years  ago,  the 
cause  of  scale  and  corrosion  in  boilers 
and  offered  a  preventive  treatment 
based  on  the  use  of  a  chemical  which 
had  remained  a  laboratory  curiosity 
for  more  than  100  years. 


The   Alaska   Steamship   Company 

and  the  Northland  Transportation 
Company,  general  agents  for  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  have 
opened  their  own  District  Office  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  administrative  staff  is  com- 
posed of  G.  S.  Duryea  as  districtj 
superintendent;  Captain  W.  W.  Hen-j 
shaw  as  port  captain;  John  McNulty 
as  port  engineer,  and  E.  J.  Tichey, 
purchasing  agent. 

The  announcement  was  issued 
jointly  by  L.  W.  Baker,  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  William  Semar, 
manager  of  the  Northland  Transpor- 
tation Company. 


Muir  Joins  Cordes  Bros. 

William  R.  Muir  has  recovered 
from  his  recent  illness  and  joined  the 
staff  of  Cordes  Bros.,  consulting  engi- 
neers, San  Francisco,  who  represent 
the  Leslie  Co.,  Sandusky  Foundryi 
and  Machine  Co.,  Saverite  Engineer-: 
ing  Co.  and  Selby  Battersby  Co.       ] 

Bill  is  an  ex-chief  engineer  with| 
'  many  years"  service  afloat  and  ashore: 
and  had  retired  from  the  staff  of 
port  engineer  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  after  ."5 
years  service.  At  the  outbreak  of  wai 
he  returned  from  retirement  to  assisi 
in  the  war  effort  as  assistant  port  en 
gineer  for  the  Pacific  Tankers  Inc 

His  many  friends  will  be  pleased  tc 
hear  of  his  recovery  and  wish  hin- 
well  in  his  new  association. 
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TO  BUYERS  OF  WELDING  FITTINGS 


ivho  want  what  tlief  want 
when  thev  want  it 


=^  i'*^^.  ^ 


♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦■ooo 


<•<><-•>■><><>■>•><-<><■<»<- 


lave  your  time  (maybe  temper,  too!)  by  going 
lirect  to  the  one  source  whicli  has  everything  you 
leed— your  Tube  Turns  distributor.  He  handles 
he  most  complete  line— which  includes  more 
ban  4,000  different  kinds  and  sizes  of  welding 
ttings  and  flanges! 

Your  Tube  Turns  distributor  is  a  stocking 
listributor— which  means  that  the  particular  fil- 
ings you  need  are  most  probably  right  there  for 


spot  delivery.  He  is  a  pipe  and  fitting  specialist 
in  his  own  right — ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
help  you  solve  difficult  problems. 

And,  through  the  Tube  Turns  branch  offices 
and  plant,  his  service  is  backed  by  the  nation's 
finest  group  of  welding  fitting  engineers— the 
men  who  originated  seamless  welding  fittings. 
Tube-Turn  seamless  welding  fittings  were  the 
first— and  are  still  the  best. 


HE   COMPLETE    LINE    OF   WELDING    FITTINGS   AND    FLANGES 


Selected  Tube  Turns  Distributors  in  every  principal  city  are  ready 

to  serve  you  from  complete  stocks. 
TUBE  TURNS  (Incorporated)  LOUISVILLE  1,  KENTUCKY.  Branch 
Offices:    New   York,    Chicago,    Philadelphia,    Pittsburgh,    Cleveland, 
Dayton,  Washington,  D.  C,  Houston,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles. 


►   ♦♦■♦■♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦■♦■■>-><><>-0-<>'0--0-->-»->-0--»-«-->-»-^'0'->-">O-'O' 


tSMS    Canteen 
Opens   for    Christmas 

Five  days  before  Christmas,  Laii 
teen  doors  at  the  .  U.  S.  MaritiriK 
Service  Center  at  1000  Geary  Street 
San  Francisco,  opened  to  the  hoy; 
in  the  maritime  service.  Officiatmi 
as  hostesses  at  the  canteen  are  the 
Women's  Organization  for  the  Amer 
ican  Merchant  Marine,  who  held 
open  house  there  the  night  before 
the  official  opening.  Wall  decorations 
of  mischievous  sea  nymphs  were  de- 
signed by  William  Burke  and  painted 
by  several  members  of  the  women's 
group  which  included:  Mrs.  Earlc 
Carder,  Mrs.  Leonard  Rummel,  Mrs. 
Betty  Long  and  Phyliss  Colson. 

This  service  center  is  the  hub  of' 
USMS  activities  in  the  Bay  area,  with] 
Captain  H.  J.  Tiedemann,  USMS.  Pa^ 
cific  District  Operations  Officer  for 
the  USMS,  at  the  helm.  The  men  at 
the  Center  have  received  their  basic 
training  at  the  Apprentice  Seamen 
base  at  Catalina  Island,  and  are  await- 
ing here  call  to  merchant  ships  need- 
ing crews.  They  arc  bunked  aboard 
the  Center  and  called  in  rotation. 

This  canteen  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
opened  exclusively  to  maritime  set 
ice  seamen  in  San  Francisco,  and  tlu- 
Women's  Organization  canteen  vn 
unteers  have  done  and  are  doing 
splendid  service  to  the  men  who  help 
to  deliver  the  goods  of  war. 
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TO  SPEED  THE  SHIPS... 

General  Engineering  Announces 
Newly  Expanded  Facilities 

To  MEET  the  growing  demands  of  war  in  the  Pacific,  General 
Engineering  and  Dry'  Dock  Company  is  now  completing  an 
extensive  expansion  program,  adding  three  graving  docks,  shops, 
and  equipment  to  Geddco's  Alameda  facilities.  By  this  addition. 
General  Engineering  becomes  one  of  the  largest  repair  yards  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  with  a  full  half-mile  of  waterfront  on  the  Oakland 
Estuary,  plus  our  dock  and  shop  facilities  in  San  Francisco. 

General  Engineering  is  ready  to  speed  the  ships  to  war,  and  to 
convert  them  when  Victory  is  won. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING 

AND    DRY    DOCK    COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 'ALAMEDA 


M"  PEIVJVAIVT 

Awarded 
Sabmarine 
Signal  Co. 


Coast  Guard  Plaques  Awarded 
At  L.  A.  Joint  Meet 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Bilge, 
Propeller  and  Rotary  Clubs  of  South- 
ern California,  held  at  Long  Beach, 
November  8,  Charles  Wright  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag; 
Admiral  Marshall,  the  toast  "To  our 


Country,  right  or  wrong  .  .  .";  Ro- 
tary "s  President,  Phil  Swa  (field, 
turned  the  meeting  over  to  Chairman 
of  the  Day,  Eloi  Amar,  member  of 
all  three  clubs  and  head  of  the  Long 
Beach  Port  Department. 

During  the  session  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  awarded  its  Se- 
curity Shield  of  Honor  to  the  L.  A. 


Above:  "M"  pennant  Is  proudly  displayed  at 
Submarine  Signal  Co.,  (I  to  rl:  Commissioner 
J.  M.  Cormody;  H.  J.  W.  Foy.  president  >« 
Submarine  Slqnal  Co.:  Hon.  A.  C.  Murray, 
mayor  ot  Fall  River,  Mass.:  D.  H.  Harris,  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Foy.  and  Arnold  H.  Skudre,"  Fall 
River  MonoQer. 

Lett:  H.  J.  W.  Fay,  president  Submarine  Signal 
Co.,  conqrotulotes  employees  and  management 
for  their  achievement,  at  the  Fall  River  Division 
of  the  firm. 

FaU  R,:er  HtrMd  Neu  • 


Steamship  Assn.,  for  its  invaluablel 
assistance  in  reducing  fire  and  sabo-  ■ 
tage  and  for  otherwise  aiding  in  the 
safe  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  fight- 
ing manpower  and  war  materiel;  and 
to  the  Waterfront  Employers  Assn., 
for  its  exceptional  work  in  connec- 
tion with  explosives,  their  handling  i 
and  identification.  | 


J^liSS'SSrli^H::^^ 


-    -- — -■.    — .. .    oiiifE   %*iwo,   pincn 
••  -^•'•^'-.»t--r--»i  ...^mes  W.   .rougher,  .r--Cl^p,ai;;V-p;ipe;i;^   <=-   -■Va^;Vo^7;f;Vi;;;;rr^j::;'oh^of''d,::;r;Sf::   and  Capt: 


Angeles  I 
f.  Towle. 


dist.  CG  officer  of  llth  ND. 


PORT  OF 
tLES  -  LONG  Bim 
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There  is  economy  in  this  wake 


/TpHE  STRAIGHT-AS-A-DIE  wake  that 
■*-  Metal  Mike  leaves  behind  when  he 
steers  a  ship  is  the  sign  of  a  Sperry 
Gyro-Pilot  on  the  job. 

Many  hundreds  of  ships  of  all  types 
—cargo,  troop,  tanker  — are  steering 
straighter  courses  toward  the  fighting 
fronts  because  of  the  Gyro-Pilots  with 
which  they  are  equipped. 

Metal  Mike  applies  only  small  rud- 
der angles  at  the  right  split  second— day 
in  and  day  out.  This  means  maximum 
economy. 


The  Gyro-Pilot  control  unit  contains  the  mechan- 
ism for  automatic  steering,  and  for  manual  steering 
by  means  of  the  pilot  wheel. 


Also,  Metal  Mike  contributes  to  safety, 
by  providing  a  complete  electric  tele- 
motor  system  entirely  independent  of, 
and  paralleling,  the  ship's  hydraulic 
telemotor. 

The  watch  officer  on  the  bridge  has, 
within  easy  reach,  means  for  quickly 
changing  from  automatic  steering  to 
Gyro-Pilot  hand  steering  or  to  the  hy- 
draulic telemotor. 

For  maximum  economy,  be  sure  to 
include  the  Sperry  Gyro-Pilot  in  the 
specifications  for  your  new  ships. 


Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 

INC. 
GREAT  NECK,   NEW   YORK     •     DIVISION   OF   THE    SPERRY   CORPORATION 


fROSCOPICS      •      ELECTRONICS      •      RADAR      •      AUTOMATIC      COMPUTATION      •      SERVO-MECHANISMS 


]\ECROLOGY 

Al  Gunn  Passes 

Alfred  Scott  Gunn,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany's shipbuilding  division  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  vice  president  of 
Bethlehem-Alameda  Shipyard,  Inc., 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  and 
best  loved  shipbuilding  executives, 
died  Thursday,  November  30,  at  his 
home  in  Hillsborough,  California. 

For  the  past  17  years  Mr.  Gunn 
had  headed  Bethlehem's  shipbuilding 
and  ship  repairing  activities  on  the 
Coast.  Prior  to  that,  from  1915,  he 
had  been  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  company's  Coast  shipyards 
under  the  late  master  shipbuilder, 
Jos.  Tynan,  and,  as  such,  carried 
much  responsibility  for  their  opera- 
tion. What  was  then  known  as  the 
Union  Iron  Works,  now  Bethlehem's 
San  Francisco  shipyard,  was  the  prin- 
cipal unit  among  the  company's 
yards. 

As  a  shipbuilding  executive  in  both 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  he 
played  an  important  part  in  the  great 
increase  in  shipbuilding  and  ship  re- 
pair capacity  and  production  made 
necessary  by  these  emergencies.  He 
had  a  leading;  part  in  the  launching 
of  12  World  War  I  vessels  (8  de- 
stroyers and  4  cargo  vessels)   in  a 
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The  late  Alfred  Scott 
Gunn,  qenerol  manager  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany's shipbuilding  divi- 
sion on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  vice  president  of 
Bethlehem-Alameda  Ship- 
yard, Inc. 


single  day,  on  July  4,  1918.  He  had 
a  hand  in  the  directing  of  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  ship  repair  work 
accomplished  soon  after  our  entry 
into  World  War  II. 

Born  in  San  Francisco  in  1877,  he 
began  his  career  at  the  Union  Iron 
Works  in  lS9.i  as  an  apprentice  in 
steel  shipfitting,  advancing  through 
the  ranks  until,  in  1927,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  last  post. 

Mr.  Gunn  was  prominent  in  ship- 
ping circles,  being  a  member  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  general  committee  for 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Na- 
val Architects  and  Marine  Engineers. 
In  addition,  he  was  a  member  of  The 
Family,  Bohemian  Club,  Pacific- 
Union  Club,  San  Francisco  Golf 
Club,  San  Francisco  Commercial 
Club,  Mariners'  Club,  Propeller  Club 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Ma- 
sonic Order. 

Surviving  are  his  widow  and  two 
children,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Johnson  ot 
San  Francisco  and  Alfred  Scott  Gunn, 
Jr.,  of  Boston. 


S.  Willson  Richards,  senior  consul- 
tant in  the  Division  of  Public  Rela- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  C(mimis- 
sion  and  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion, died  December  21. 

Born  at  Ossining,  New  York  on 
November   11,   1881,  Mr.   Richards 


had  been  associated  with  the  Govern- 
ment maritime  agencies  since  July, 
1943. 

Prior  to  that  date,  Mr.  Richard- 
had  been  editor  of  the  Marine  New; 
of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  ol 
the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  am. 
Marine  Engineers  and  of  the  Pm'. 
peller  Club  of  the  United  States. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  twcj 
daughters,  and  a  .<on  now  oversea.-' 
with  the  Army.  i 

Captain  Melville  J.  Bulger,  porl 
captain  for  the  Matson  Navigatior 
Company,  passed  away  on  Decern 
ber  22,  at  the  age  of  46  years. 

Son  of  a  distinguished  father,  thcj 
late  John  K.  Bulger,  U.  S.  Chief  In 
spector  of  Hulls  and  Boilers  in  thi; 
district  for  a  quarter  of  a  century' 
and  j^randson  of  Captain  Martin  Buli 
gcr,  one-time  Pacific  Mail  skippci 
and  pilot  commissioner,  his  death  w,i.' 
received  with  profound  regret  hj 
hundreds  of  seafaring  friends  atloaJ 
and  ashore.  He  was  one  of  the  mos- 
respected  officials  in  Matson's  organi- 
;ation. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  am 
,1  sister. 

Veteran  U.  S.  shipping  comrais 
sioner,  Walter  MacArthur,  passes 
away  on  December  6,  thus  ending  , 
long  maritime  career.  Since  1933,  Mr' 
MacArthur  had  been  officially  re 
tired,  yet  he  continued  his  interest' 
in  shipping  up  to  the  time  of  hi 
death. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  booki 
on  maritime  practices  and  inform.i 
tion  and  was  editor  of  the  Coast  Sea 
men's  Journal  from  1891  to  I'M.' 
One  of  his  best  known  books  was  thi 
Handbook  of  Navigation  Laws  of  thi 
United  States. 

He  served  from  1913  to  1933  .i 
Shipping  Commissioner  in  the  Por 
of  San  Francisco.  Prior  to  that  he  hai 
served  in  various  capacities  for  thi 
British  and   American   governmontj 

John  J.  McGowman,  traffic  man 
ager  in  San  Francisco  for  the  Isth 
mian  Line,  died  suddenly  in  Decern 
ber  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  64.  H. 
had  served  here  for  the  last  eii;h 
years,  but  previously  had  been  sta 
tioncd  in  Seattle.  His  entire  husine,< 
life  was  devoted  to  the  .•ihipping  in 
dustry. 
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ioJ  plasma  donations — 1S51  of 
ni  were  netted  in  a  contest  con- 
tcd  among  Moore  Dry  Dock 
iipaiiy  employees  in  which  17 
diJ.ites  participated.  The  winner 
>  awarded  sponsorship  of  a  C-2 
Irgo  vessel  launched  on  December 

k 

I  The  contest  was  won  by  Mrs 
(gatha  Bittman,  steel  checker,  at  the 
oore  shipyard,  who  obtained  the 
nnation  of  299  pints  of  blood  for 
e  Red  Cross  center.  Mrs.  Bittman 
j  the  wife  of  a  Navy  construction 
tttalion  chief  shipfitter,  stationed 
jmewhere  in  the  Pacific. 

I  Utilizing  the  slogan,  "If  you  can't 
I  his  boots,  fill  his  veins,"  the  con- 
st was  conducted  by  the  six  Moore 
ibor-Management  Committees.  The 
ive  began  September  1 1  and  ended 
1  Armistice  Day.  Candidates  were 
■le  to  claim  100  votes  for  every 
rson  they  had  persuaded  to  donate 
pint  of  blood.  Votes  for  candidates 
:re  chalked  up  in  Red  Cross  centers 
far  away  as  England  and  Italy, 
ctures  and  information  concerning 
e  candidates  were  posted  at  both 
e  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Red 
'OSS  depots. 


ReMLER  microphone— loudspeaker  systems  transmit  and  amplify 
voice  commands  .  .  .  cover  selected  spaces  or  reach  every  man  aboard. 
Indispensable  at  sea,  while  docking  or  at  dock.  Vital  in  emergencies.  Built 
to  stand  up  under  severe  marine  exposure  .  .  .  designed  for  practical  sea- 
going men  by  a  firm  with  twenty-five  years  experience  in  marine  wireless 
and  electronics.  •  Installations  on  passenger  ships  since  1936.  Hundreds 
of  installations  since  Pearl  Harbor  on  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
U.  S.  Navy  vessels  to  meet  requirements  of  M.  M.  I.  Div.  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  and  BuShips  specifications. 

REMLER  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  Bryant  St.  •  San  Francisco,  10,  Calit. 


REMLER 

■Hnnouncin^  &  Communication  ^(^uiament 

Manulactureis  ol  Marine  Communication  Equipment  Since  1918 
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Post-War  Sales  Expansion 

For  United  States  Plywood  Corp. 

A  ncwly-formcd  California  Sales 
Division  of  United  States  Plywood 
Corporation  of  New  York,  was  an- 
nounced by  S.  W.  Antoville,  vice 
president  and  sales  director  for  the 
company,  in  line  with  the  post-war 
sales  expansion  program. 

In  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles 
branch  warehouse  is  Fred  B.  Smales, 
who  has  been  with  the  concern  12 
years  in  the  sales  division,  during 
which  time  he  managed  several  of 
its  branches. 


Appointed  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  distributing  unit  is  Don  L. 
Bralcy,  a  member  of  U.  S.  Ply-wood's 
sales  staff  for  six  years. 

Don  L.  Kesselring,  with  the  com- 
pany several  years  in  sales,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  distribut- 
ing unit  at  Oakland,  located  at  570 
Third  Street. 

Industrial  Relations  Director 

Donald  R.  Waugh,  who  has  been 
serving  as  Director  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations for  Isolantite,  Inc.,  of  Belle- 
ville, N.J.,  manufacturers  of  electri- 


cal insulators,  became  personnel  man- 
ager at  the  submarine  shipyard  of 
the  Electric  Boat  Company  on  De- 
cember I. 

Mr.  Waugh  will  succeed  Arthur 
D.  Barnes  of  Reynolds  Hill,  Mystic 
Conn.,  who  will  return  to  his  formci 
position  as  assistant  to  O.  Pomcro> 
Robinson,  vice  president  of  the  cum 
pany  and  general  manager  of  the 
Groton  plant.  Mr.  Barnes  has  served 
as  personnel  manager  since  March  4 
194.V 

A  former  newspaper  man,  Mr 
Waugh  was  born  on  July  1 S,  1 '."  lO 
He  is  married  and  has  four  children 


Marine  and  Industrial  Equipment 
THOMAS  A.  SHORT  CO. 

245    FREMONT    STREET  SUTTER    7622-7623 


AMERCOAT  SALES  AGENCY 

Corrosion  and  Acid  Proof  Spra 
Concrete.  Metal  and  Wood. 


able  Plastic  Coatings  fo 


BACHARACH 

Instruments  I 


INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

tr  Pressure,  Temperature  and  Gas  Analysis. 


aphs. 


BART   LABORATORIES 

Incandescent  Searchlights. 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

Marine  Diesel  Power  Plants  and  Marine  D!( 


el  Auiiiiary 


OIEHL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Electric  Motors,  Generators,  Fans  and  Ventilating 
Equipment. 

HYDE  WINDLASS  COMPANY 

Deck  Machinery  and  Hoisting  Equipment. 

INTER-COASTAL   PAINT  CORPORATION 

Consol  Rust  Remover  and  Consol  Paint. 

LUCIEN   Q.   MOFFITT.   INC. 

Goodrich  Cutless  Rubber  Bearing. 


McNAB  OF  BRIDGEPORT,   INC. 

Electric   Torsionmeters,    Salinity    Indicators,    Oil    i    Water 
Separators,  Mechanical  &  Pneumatic  Revolution  Counters, 
Engine  Direction   Indicators.  Logometers,  Shaft  Cle 
Indicators,  Electric  Whis-fle  Systems,  Revolution  Telegr. 

WM.  W.   NUGENT  &   COMPANY 

Oil  Filters  and  Oiling  Devices. 

SEDGWICK   MACHINE  WORKS 

Ammunition  Hoists,  Elevators,  Dumbwaiters. 

SHENANGO-PENN   MOLD   COMPANY 

Centrifugally  Cast  Metals  and  Alloys. 

SHORT  OIL   DETECTOR 

For  Protection  of  Boilers. 

SMOLENSKY   VALVE  COMPANY 

Radialflow  Noiseless  Check  Valves  for  all  Pressur 
SUBMARINE   SIGNAL  COMPANY 

Fathometers  for  Yachts,  Freighters  and  Passenger 
U.  S.   METALLIC   PACKING   CORPORATION 

A  complete  Packing  Service  for  Marine  and  Statir 
Engineers. 
WATEROUS  COMPANY 
Rotary  Pumps. 


Marine  Motors,  Generators 
and  Ventilating  Equipment 
DIEHL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Electrical   Division   of 

THE   SINGER   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Finderne   Plant 

SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

San    Francisco    Representatives: 

MARINE   ELECTRIC  CO.  THOMAS  A.   SHORT  CO. 

Desk  and  Wolf  Fans  Motors,   Generafors,   Etc. 


, 
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econversion  Pricing  by  O.P.A. 

I  Moving  swiftly  to  meet  an  expect- 
iJ  onrush  of  applications  from  San 
;rancisco  bay  area  manufacturers  for 
'rices  on  new  civilian  goods,  Robert 
1.  Parks,  Office  of  Price  Admmistra- 
on  district  director,  recently  an- 
jounced  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial unit  to  service  the  wide  field  of 
econversion  pricing. 
The  creation  of  the. unit,  composed 
f  experienced  pricing  specialists  and 
,'ewly  recruited  trained  analysts,  fol- 
)wed  a  series  of  conferences  between 
Director    Parks   and    leading   indus- 


ROBERX  B.  PARKS 

■ialists  and  labor  spokesmen  in  the 
ay  region.  The  dehberations  re- 
ealed  the  need  for  speed  in  giving 
le  go-ahead  signal  to  civilian  manu- 
icturing  if  the  area  is  to  enjoy  an 
ren  break  with  other  sections  of  the 
juntry  in  the  reconversion  planning. 


arsons  Moves 

The  general  offices  of  Harry  W. 
arsons.  Inc.,  organization  moved  on 
fovember  29  to  larger  quarters  at  24 
alifornia  Street.  The  phone  number 

the  same,  with  its  various  trunk 
les  and  a  direct  line  will  connect  to 
leir  Ship  Repair  and  Service  Depart- 
ents  at  440  Bryant  Street  and  yard 

Bay  and  Taylor  Streets. 


Now  Convoy  Commodore 

Friends  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  advised  that  Captain  Thomas 
Blau,  famed  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
skipper  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
IS  now  Convoy  Commodore  for  the 
Navy,  serving  m  Atlantic  waters. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  World  War  II,  he  was  promoted 
from  Commander  in  the  Reserve  to 
Captain  in  the  Navy.  He  was  for- 
merly commandant  of  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  Service,  but  asked 


to  be  relieved  in  May  1943,  to  return 
to  sea  duty. 

Captain  Blau,  in  the  last  war  while 
serving  aboard  the  S.S.  Mongolia  as 
Chief  Officer,  had  the  distinction  of 
being  aboard  the  first  American  ves- 
sel to  destroy  an  enemy  submarine. 
He  is  holder  of  the  Navy  Cross  and 
other  decorations  for  sea  valor.  He 
is  best  remembered  as  having  been 
skipper  of  the  Hner  Colombia  when 
this  vessel  sailed  the  Pacific.  Captain 
Blau  has  served  50  years  at  sea. 
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A  potlenl  at  Treasure  Island  Naval  Hos- 
pital modeling  a  bottle,  which  is  one  of 
the  crafts  taught  by  Red  Cross  volun- 
teers of  the  Arts  and  Skills  Corps  as 
part  of  the  Novy  rehabilitation  program. 

Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho  and  Arizona. 
Approximately  1000  volunteer  artists 
are  enrolled  in  this  branch  and  give 
much  of  their  time  and  talent,  with 
satisfying  rewards. 

There  was,  for  instance,  the  boy 
back  from  the  South  Pacific  who  was 
apathetic  toward  the  world,  speaking 
little  and  smiling  never.  His  improve- 
ment  began   the   day   one   of   these 


workers  interested  him  in  hnj* 
painting.  Still  another  stor>'  is  of 
serviceman  in  a  West  Coast  hospit 
who  will  one  day  realize  his  life 
dream  by  attending  one  of  the  reco' 
ni:ed  art  institutes  in  the  counti 
Financial  limitations  prevented 
studying  art,  but  while  recuperatit 
from  battle  wounds  he  started  pain] 
ing  under  the  guidance  of  a  volui 
teer  corps  artist.  Before  his  return 
active  service  he  held  a  one-man  shol 
which  drew  favorable  comment  froj 
the  press  in  a  nearby  city,  and  whi( 
brought  him  the  offer  of  a  scholarshi 
when  his  wartime  duties  are  finishen 


WOUXDED  VETERANS 

Offered 

CREATIVE  THERAPHY 


Veterans  of  battles,  whose  hospi- 
talization in  Army  and  Navy  general 
hospitals  has  run  into  weeks  and 
months,  or  longer,  have  needed  a  spe- 
cialized form  of  constructive  recrea- 
tion which  would  restore  the  feeling 
of  self-respect  which  comes  with  crea- 
tive work.  The  medical  (Army  and 
Navy)  leaders  felt  that  the  minds  of 
the  men  should  be  kept  alive  to  pat- 
terns of  work,  and  after  conferring 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  on  this 
problem.  Arts  and  Skills  Corps  came 
into  being. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wright  Liebes  of 
San  Francisco,  artist  and  textile  de- 
signer of  national  prominence,  was 
an  enthusiastic  leader  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  newest  of  the  .i5  branches 
of  service  which  the  Red  Cross  offers. 
Only  established,  recognized  artists 
and  craftsmen  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  the  corps,  and  they  teach 
the  men,  either  in  the  hospital  work- 
shop or  at  the  bedside,  the  skill  of 
woodcarving,  leather  work,  weaving, 
sketching  and  painting,  jewelry  mak- 
ing, ceramics,  pottery  work,  fly-tying, 
knot  tying,  commercial  art  and  letter- 
ing, and  many  other  forms  of  art. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Area  of  the  Red 
Cross  has  some  25  Arts  and  Skills 
Corps  in  operation  in  the  States 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
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A  servicemon  ot  o  San 
Froncisco  hospital  being 
taught  weaving  by  an 
artist  member.  This  work 
is  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Army  Oc- 
cupational Therapy  De- 
partment. 


Hospitalised  servicemen 
find  finger  painting  fas- 
cinating and  produce  use- 
ful wrapping  paper  and 
Chrisfmas  cards. 


At  the  Naval  Hospital. 
Treasure  Island.  Califor- 
nia, a  bed  patient  is 
weaving  a  belt,  another 
skill  taught  by  Red  Cross 
volunteers.  This  craft  is 
most  useful  and  helpful  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  in- 
activity. 
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,   YEARS  OF  SPECIALIZING 

iTHE  WEST'S  PIONEER  HYDRANT 
MANUFACTURER  BRINGS  YOU 

GREENBERG 

TITE-TEST 

^:::  VALVES 

hr  "ASSURED  RESULTS"! 


Now  available  through  YOUR 
JOBBERS... from  Vancouver  to  San 
Diego  ...  the  name  GREENBERG 
is  your  Assurance  of  Quality  ! 


FOR  STANDARD  AND 

EXTRA  HEAVY 

PRESSURES 

Hose  Valves  l'A"to6" 
Globe,  Angle  and 
Cross  Valves  }'/i"\o8'\ 
Gate  Valves 

l'/5'folO" 
Check  Valves 

I'A'folO" 


CAT.  No.  1774 
100  lb.  NAVY  SPEC.  45V4 


ANOTHER 

■ 
MARINE  PRODUCT... 

INVERTED  VENT 
CHECK  VALVE ! 


NOTl!  Josam  has  a 
full  line  of: 

1.  SCUPPER  4.  AIRPORTS  & 

VALVES  IIGHTS 

2.DECKDRAINS    5.  STUFFING 
3.  MACOMB  BOXES 

STRAINERS         6.  INVERTED 

VENT  CHECK 
VACVES 


lor  venting  supply  tanks  of 
gasoline  or  other  expanding 
type  fluids. 

Float  ball  prevents  water 
from  entering  line.  Internal 
screen  of  fine  mesh  and  heavy 
external  screen,  provide 
protection  against  flame 
and  clogging  by  paint 
or  debris. 

Stocked  regularly, 
semi-steel  galvanized, 
threaded.  Can  also  fur- 
nish black  finish.  Flanged 
or  welded  connections 
on  order. 


TO  HELP  BUILD 

BETTER 
SHIPS  FASTER 


GREENBERGS  SONSi  fpSAM  pacific  co. 


745    FOISOM    STREET    *    SAN    FRANCISCO.  7 


765  FOLSOM  STREET     •     SAN  FRANCISCO,  7 

Weifern  Division  of  Josam  Mfg.  Co.,  Cieveiond,  Ofcio 


Balance  Engineering  Company 

DYNAMIC  BALANCING     •     STATIC  BALANCING 
ABOARD  SHIP 


TURBINES 

OTHER  ROTORS 

PORTABLE  EQUIPMENT 

CAPACITY  40  TONS 


AT  SHIPYARDS 

PROPELLERS 

FANS 

PUMPS 

OTHER  ROTORS 


AT  OUR  SHOPS 

FLYWHEELS 

FANS 

ARMATURES 

SMALL  ROTORS  (TO  71/2  T.) 


Phone  or  wire  us  for  balancing  service 

BALANCE  EI\GIiXEERIi\G  COMPANY 


"AKIMOFF  LICENSEE" 

Derby  Avenue  and  Elmwood     •     Oakland  1     •     Caliiomia 


KEUogg  3-5612 


Food  Machinery  Executive 

William  de  Back,  former  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Chis- 
holm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y., 
has  been  named  vice  president  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  Food  Machinery  Corporation, 
President  Paul  L.  Davies  of  the  cor- 
poration announced.  Mr.  de  Back  is 
an  inventor-e.xecutive  who  has  nu- 
merous patents  assigned  to  the  cor- 
poration for  which  he  will  work.  He 
was  a  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
executive  and  engineer  several  years 
ago. 
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col  strip,  top:  WiJIiam  de  Back.  Food  MacKinery  Corp.: 

Robert  E.  Friend,  pres.   Diesel  Eii9ine  Mfq.  Assn. 
ontal  strip,  left:  Clorence  F.  Jenslcy  heads  turbine  sales 
.  Joshuo  Hendy  Iron  Works.     Right:  A.  C.  Weigel,  vice 
lombustion    Engineering    Co..    Inc..    who    was    recently 
i  as  president  of  American  Welding  Society. 

D.E.M.A.'s  Meet  in  Cleveland 

A  round  tabic  discussion  of  prob- 
lems facing  the  industry  is  the  pat- 
tern around  which  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  Diesel  Engine  Manufacturers' 
Association  was  built.  The  meeting 
was  held  December  6,  in  Cleveland 
Ohio. 

This  was  strictly  a  business  session, 
according  to  Robert  E.  Friend,  presi- 
dent of  the  association  and  head  of 
Nordberg  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee.  The 
diesel  engine  makers  aired  the  issue 
that  confronts  them  now  and  which 
will  arise  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

A.  new  activity  of  the  association — 
that  of  watching  state  legislation  that 
may  affect  diesel  engine  interests — 
was  discussed  by  Harvey  T.  Hill, 
DEMA's  executive  director.  Com- 
mittees on  public  relations,  traffic,  in- 
surance and  education  reported  their 
progress. 

D.E.M.A.  Elects 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  Cleve- 
land, the  Diesel  Engine  Manufactur- 
ers  Association   elected   Robert    H. 


Morse,  Jr.,  sales  manager  of  Fair 
banks,  Morse,  as  Treasurer  for  ths 
second  continuous  term;  F.  H.  Kil 
berry,  president  of  Atlas  Imperia 
Diesel  Engine  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif, 
as  Vice  President;  and  Charles  G 
Cox,  vice  president  of  Enterprise 
Diesel  Engine  Co.,  San  Francisco,  a: 
a  Director. 

Hendy  Appoints  Jensky 
To  Head  Turbine  Sales 

Appointment  of  Clarence  F.  Jensk)! 

to  head  a  newly  created  turbine  sale.' 
division  is  announced  by  Wallaci. 
Johnson,  general  sales  manager  01 
the  Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works,  Suni 
nyvale,  California. 

Jensky  has  been  actively  engagec 
m  steam-turbine  design  and  engineer 
ing  for  many  years,  including  11 
years  with  Westinghouse  and  eigh 
years  as  chief  engineer  and  genera 
manager  of  the  Murray  Iron  Works 
Burlington,  Iowa,  manufacturer  0: 
steam  turbines  and  boilers.  He  ha: 
recently  returned  from  an  assignmen 
as  advisory  turbine  engineer  in  Wash 
ington,  D.  C. 


\s 
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We  publish   with  pride  a  Christmas 
message    from    one   of    our    reoders. 
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FEDERAL 

MARINE 
PAINTS 

Federal  takes  care  of  all  your  painting 
needs.  There  are  Federal  paints  for  the 
interiors  of  your  ships  .  .  .  paints  and 
protective  compositions  for  your  decks 
and  hulls  . . .  there  is  a  Federal  product 
for  every  use  aboard  ship  . . .  from  keel 
to  truck. 

We  Invife  you  to   eonsu/f  wiih  ihe  Federal  agent  In 

your  district  when  yov  are  planning 

your  next  painting  fob. 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST: 

SEATTLE.  WASHINGTON      SAN   FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 
A.  T.  B.  Shieit  Pillsbury  I,  Martignoni 

108  West  Lee  Sfreet  100  Bush  St.    EXbrool  3302-3 

VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 
A.  J.  Chalmers  C.  J.  Hendry  Co. 

States  Steamship  Co.  M  I-I2I   So.  Front  St. 
1010  Washington  St. 

Agents  and  Sfocks  In  all  the  Principal  Ports 

Anti-Fouling  Deck  House  Paints 

Anti-Corrosive  Hold  Paints 

Boottopping  Red  Lead  (Mixed) 

Cabin  Paints  Smoke  Stack  Paints 

Deck  Paints  Topside  Paints 


The  Federal  Paint 
Company,  Inc. 

33  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
EVERYWHERE 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


S44  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 


s  M.  War<ield.  asst. 
of  California   Shipbuilding  Co 


CALSHIP'S 

Recent  Appointments 

By  appointments  announced  by 
John  A.  McCone,  president,  Califor- 
nia Shipbuilding  Corporation,  effec- 
tive December  1,  James  M.  Warfield, 
who  has  been  administrative  man- 
ager   of    the    shipyiird    on    Terminal 


Island,  became  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  Calship,  with  direct  responsi- 
bility to  McCone  for  the  corpora- 
tion's operations.  Warfield  also  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Calship  oper- 
ating committee. 

Thomas  P.  Loach,  who  has  been 
assistant  administrative  manager  of 
the  shipyard,  became  administrative 
manager  and  was  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  operating  committee. 

McCone  announced  that  Jerome 
K.  Doolan,  who  has  retired  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Corporation,  has 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Compania-Constructora  Bechtel-Mc- 
Cone,  S.A.,  in  charge  of  all  foreign 
operations.  Doolan  is  a  vice  president 
of  the  California  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration. 

John  A.  McCone  is  president  of 
Bechtel-McCone  Corporation,  which 
designed  the  Calship  yard.  Bechtel 
McCone  Corporation  engages  in  de 
sign  and  construction  of  oil  refineries, 
chemical  plants,  power  plants,  indus 
trial  plants  and  other  types  of  con 
struction  calling  for  services  of  high 
ly  trained  technologists.  Tlie  com 
panys  head  office  is  in  Los  Angeles 


Riqhf:  Je 


P.  Loach,  adn- 


otive  manager  of  fhe  California  Shipbuilding  Cof 
and  general  manager  of  Compania-Construcfon 
iident  of  the  California  Shipbuilding  Corporation 


Shipping  Trade  Notes 

Gotham   Instrument   Co.   of   New 

York  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
opening  of  a  branch  factory  in  Sail 
Francisco,  under  the  management  ofi 
Joseph  Ruck. 

West  Coast  Rope  Merger  —  Two 
leading  names  in  the  West's  cordage 
industry,  Portland  Cordage  Company 
of  Portland  and  Seattle,  and  Tubbsl 
Cordage  Company,  whose  head  office 
is  in  San  Francisco,  consolidated  on 
January  1  under  the  name  of  Tubbs 
Cordage  Company.  This  merger  in' 
no  way  affects  the  personnel  ^  ;  .'i 
various  offices  in  Los  Angelc-  ~ 
Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Cliij. 
and  New  York,  nor  will  there  he  any 
change  in  the  distributor  set-up. 

Whiting  Corporation,  Harvey,  II. 
linois,  announces  appointment  of 
Mullaney  6?  Campbell,  539  Central 
Bldg.,  Seattle  4,  Wash.,  as  its  exclu' 
sive  sales  representative  in  the  Seattle 
territory.  They  will  handle  the  sale; 
of  Whiting  Cranes,  foundry  equip' 
ment,  railroad  equipment  and  avia< 
tion  handling  and  maintenance  equip 
ment. 

Erich  Marx,  consulting  engineer 
specialising  in  design,  product  en. 
gineering  and  tooling  for  plastics  iri. 
electrical  and  mechanical  applicationij 
and  special  developments,  has  moved 
his  office  to  3424  West  Eighth  Streeti' 
Los  Angeles  .1,  California. 

Ets-Hokin  and  Galvan,  San  Fr.iii 
Cisco,  marine  electrical  engineers.  lOii 
tractors  and  equipment  jobbers,  li.ivi 
been  appointed  as  California  distn'nvi 
tors  of  Stewart-Warner  marine  acccs 
sorics.  The  addition  of  this  line  bring 
to  Ets  -  Hokin  and  Galvan  anothe 
well-known  producer  of  electrica 
equipment,  including  marine  instru| 
ment  panels,  tachometers  and  gageSj 
electrical  fuel  panels  and  tachometel 
drive  equipment.  , 

Sperry  has  opened  a  Baltimore  of 
fice  because  of  the  greatly  increascc 
demands  coming  from  that  area.  Th. 
new  office  of  Sperry  Gyroscope  C^oni 
pany  in  in  the  Snow  Building,  R.'on 
505,  31  South  Calvert  Street,  witl 
Erik  Duffy  placed  at  the  helm.  i 
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Specialists  in 
precise  insulation 


36  years  experience,  the  use  of  highest 
grade  materials,  craftsmanship  in  ap- 
plication ...  these  are  the  qualities 
which  have  made  Western  Asbestos  Co.  a  leading 
choice  in  the  insulation  field.  Back  of  these  quali- 
ties of  our  own  organization  is  the  research  and 
;xperience  of  Johns-Manville  ...  85  years  of  it . . . 
in  every  conceivable  type  of  insulation  work, 
rhese  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  Western 
Asbestos  can  offer  a  Marine  insulation  service  that 
combines  utmost  speed,  precision  and  economy 
..a  service  that  also  includes  maintenance  and 
smergency  repairs. 

WESTERN  ASBESTOS  CO. 

S75    TOWNSENO    STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO    3,    CAIIF. 
OAKLAND  «   RICHMOND  •  SACRAMENTO 

Distributors  of  Johm-ManvilU  Marine  Materials 
Insulations  •  Packings  •  Caskets 


GOTHAM  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

149  WOOSTER  STREET.  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


WEST  COAST  BRANCH  FACTORY: 
591  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  5,  CALIF. 


1 


EST  COASTSHimm^m^ 


Telephone:   HARBOR  5322 


Berth  55,  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES:   229  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET,  SAN  PEDRO 


REPAIRS 


TD 

SEA-GOING  VESSELS 


MACHINERY    INSTALLATIONS 

MANUFACTURERS     OF    ALL    TYPES    OF    BEARINGS 


Bethlehem  Acquires  Pacific  Coast 
Forge.  On  December  1  the  Pacific 
Coast  Forge  Company  of  Seattle  was 
acquired  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

The  acquisition  of  this  plant,  which 
is  adjacent  to  Bethlehem's  steel  plant 
in  Seattle,  rounds  out  the  company's 
bolt  and  nut-making  facilities  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  as  the  company  now 
operates  similar  plants  adjacent  to  the 
South  San  Francisco  steel  plant  and 
to  the  steel  plant  in  Los  Angeles. 

Equipment  Firms  Merge — Merger 
of  two  well  known  Oakland  marine 
and  industrial  specialty  firms  occurred 
recently  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Rucker-Vaughn  Company.  The 
new  concern  is  a  result  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Vaughn-G.  E.  Witt 
Co.,  and  the  Rucker  Equipment  Co. 
Headquarters  at  .1 00- 17th  Street  m 
Oakland  and  the  factory  is  in  Emery- 
ville. Co-partners  of  the  company  arc 
Clark  E.  Rucker,  in  charge  of  sales. 


New  Paris  for  Sale 

Removed    from    a    2000    HP 

Fairbanks  Morse  marine 

engine  Model  33E16 

1— «1422A  Timken  Thrust  Bearing 

Type   KE 
1— #3066B  Oil  TPirow  Rirg  .t  Thrust 

1— a  1789  Thrust  Bearing  Housing 

1— al420  Thrust  Bearing  Housing 
1— #3047  Oil  Throw  Guard 
1-Stub   Shaft   with   Flywheel,    coupling 
and   borring    device 
">— #3J»J   A.C   Compression  Relief 

2— D225E  Ethaust  Ivlanifolds 
1— #28D  Com  Gear  «  Plate,   complete 
I — Woodward   Governor  tvoe   S.I 
Serial  #17496  XPe   »  ■ . 

I— Pilothouse   Engine   Control   Stand 

City  Water,   Light  and  Power  Depf. 

Municipal  Utility  Board 

Jachsonville,   Illinois 


and  Clifford  S.  Vaughn  in  charge  of 
production. 

Groves  Acquires  Manning — Frank 
Groves,  general  manager  of  the  Frank 
Groves  Company,  San  Francisco,  an- 
nounces that  his  company  recently 
purchased     the     Manning     Packing 


6?  Supply  Co.,  Inc.  of  Portland.  Ore 
gon. 

The  merchandise  stock  of  Man 
ning  has  been  moved  to  the  Frank 
Groves  Company  warehouse  in  Port 
land,  and  business  is  now  operatins: 
as  Manning  Packing  6?  Supply  Co! 
Division  of  Frank  Groves  Company 


Mo 


Dry    Do 


Oakland  Yard 
struction  of  the 
Sparkling  Wave.wel 
ers  Judy  Johnson  I 
and  Rachel  Flores  IR 
string  up  "Old  M 
Accident." 


A  Great  Safety  Record 

Topping  an  achievement  earlier 
hailed  as  a  world  record,  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Company  workers  on  Decem- 
ber 15  launched  a  second  C-2  cargo 
vessel,  the  S.S.  Sparkling  Wave,  after 
48  accident-free  working  days  on  the 
building  way.  Safety-minded  workers 
on  the  same  shipway  had  previously 
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built  the  S.S.  Wild  Wave,  launched 
October  20.  with  no  accidents  dm 
ing  construction. 

Chief  Safety  Engineer  Wall...\ 
Terry  of  the  Moore  plant  decl.nw 
at  the  11:20  a.m.  launching  thai 
shipbuilders  on  the  record-brcakini: 
shipway  had  worked  over  570,001 
manhours  without  incurring  an  •" 
jury  resulting  in  time  off  the  job. 
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UNHERALDED 
HEROES! 

Our  compliments  to  the 
men  of  the  Merchant 
Marine. 

We  are  proud  that  the 
ships  they  man  are 
equipped  with  Jamison 
Cold  Storage  Doors. 

Uncle  Sam's  fleets  are 
now  getting  the  best 
that  our  50  years'  expe- 
rience can  provide. 

When  Victory  comes  the 
best  will  be  yours. 

Today,  for  service  sug- 
gestions to  increase  the 
life  of  your  doors  con- 
sult our  nearest  branch, 
or  address 


^^^^  BUI. 


AMISOIV- 


BUILT  COLO  STORAOl   BOORS 


JAMISON,  STEVENSON  and  VICTOR  DOORS 
Hagerstown  Maryland 


WEST  COAST  SALES  BRANCHES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  CCarry  local  stock) 
•Van  Arsdale-Harris  Co.,  Filth  and  Brannan  Sts..  San  Francisco  7.  Calif.: 
•Warren  i  Bailey  Co.  350  S.  Anderson  St.,  Los  Angeles  33,  Calif.;  Asbestos 
Supply  Co.,  221  S.  W.  Front  Ave..  Portland,  Ore.;  •Asbestos  Supply  Co., 
First  Ave.  So.  and  Jackson  St.,  Seattle  ■«,  Wash.;  Asbestos  Supply  Co..  10  So, 
Bernard  St..  Spokane.  Wash. 


BRONZE  VALVES  FOR 
MARINE  SERVICE 

These  highest  quality,  all  bronze  valves 
are  built  especially  to  meet  rigid  marine 
requirements.  Completely  fabricated  and 
assembled  in  our  own  plant,  we  are  able  to 
control  quality  and  workmanship  to  pro- 
vide maximum  performance.  Approved  by 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  and  American  Board  of 
Shipping. 

"fisher  Is  Meeting  Delivery  Dates" 

Emergency 
Orders  Promptly 


SI^IP    CHANDLERS 

SCHDU-GALLIS  CO.,  LTD. 

250  Sacramento  Street  •  EXbrook  4671  •  San  Francisco 

invites    ijou  to  ZJlieii-   llew-^ome 

We  Stock  a   Complete  Line  of  Deck  and  Engine  Room  Supplies 

Life  Saving  and  Asbestos  Suits  :  Marine  Paints  :  Marine  Electrical  Supplies 
European  Fittings  and  Whitworth  Taps  and  Dies 

Distributors  of  PLYMOUTH  MARINE  ROPES 

Distributors  BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

Sole  San  Francisco  Agents  of  ARNESSEN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY' 


Enterprise  Auxiliary 
Engine  Output 

In  the  office  of  C.  G.  Cox.  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Enterprise  Engine  and  Foundry  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  there  is  a  sales 
chart  which  with  other  statistics  has 
a  column  projecting  the  total  horse- 
power represented  in  installations  of 
auxiliary  diesel  engines  under  the 
Maritime  Commission  cargo-carrying 
motorship  program.  The  other  day 
there  was  occasion  for  jubilation 
among  Enterprise  officials  and  em 
ployees  when  chart  tabulations  re 
vealed  the  record  total  output  of  150, 
000  horsepower  in  this  classification 
This  impressive  figure  represents  in 
stallations  principally  in  motorships 
of  the  standard  Cl-A  and  Cl-M-AVl 
designs. 

Balancer  of  Seamen  Supply — Se- 
lection of  seamen  from  the  Atlantii 
for  transfer  to  the  increasingly  im 
portant  Pacific  run  will  be  one  ol 
the  new  duties  assumed  by  James  N 
Pertess,  War  Shipping  Administra 
tion  executive  of  San  Francisco,  who 


has  just  been  appointed  to  the  port 
of  New  York. 

Seattle  Marine  Museuin — Leaders 
in  Seattle  shipping  circles  are  urg- 
ing that  a  marine  museum  be  estab- 
lished in  a  downtown  building  or  on 
the  Seattle  waterfront  where  ship 
models,  ship  pictures  and  equipment 
from  famous  ships  that  sailed  the  Pu- 
get  Sound  and  Pacific  Ocean  trade 
routes  years  ago  would  be  on  display. 

Such  an  institution  was  formed 
several  years  ago  and  was  set  up 
aboard  the  old  sailing  ship  St.  Paul, 
and  was  maintained  by  the  Puget 
Sound  Academy  of  Science. 

Sold  by  the  Foss  Company,  the  St. 
Paul  was  towed  to  British  Columbia 
where  she  was  filled  with  rocks  and 
converted  into  a  breakwater,  leaving 
the  marine  museum  project  aban- 
doned. Now  shipping  men  are  urg- 
■n<y  that  a  permanent  maritime  ex- 
hibit be  established  and  some  of  its 
sponsors  have  gone  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  a  building  to  house  the  ex- 
hibit be  specially  constructed  on  the 
Seattle  waterfront. 

The  WSA  announces  that  a  total 


WILMINGTON  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY 

GENERAL  TOWAGE  AND  LIGHTERAGE  SERVICE 
LOS  ANGELES  -  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS 


Tug  Service:  Harbor  4292,  4293;  Long  Beach  636-563 

General  Office:  175  W.  Water  Street,  Wilmington,  California 

General  Agent:  War  Shipping  Administration 


San  Francisco  Division  Office:  Shipyard  Ferry  Terminal  Building 

The  Embarcadero,  Foot  of  Mission  St.,  DOuglas  1533 

Agent  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 

San  Francisco  Bay  Shipyard  Ferry  Service 
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of  $428,7.1 1  was  expended  on  the 
Matson  liner  Matsonia,  to  fit  her  for  j 
Navy  specifications  as  a  troopship.  1 
The  Matsonia  is  the  former  Malolo. 
first  luxury  liner  built  by  Matson  !■  ir 
their  Hawaiian  service.  She  was  t.  ir 
many  years  commanded  by  Captain 
Frank  Johnson,  now  shoreside  with 
the  company. 

Some  Recent  Awards 

Condenser  Service  8C  Engineering 
Co.,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  plant  recent 
ly  was  awarded  another  star  to  the 
Maritime  "M"  pennant.  Fitting  core 
monies  were  held  at  the  plant. 

The  Clyde  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  D  i 
luth,  Minn.,  manufacturers  of  ship 
yard  whirleys,  deck  machinery,  nii 
terial  handling  and  constructmi 
equipment,  received  a  letter  from  ( 
C.  Bloch.  Admiral,  USN  (Ret) 
chairman  of  Navy  Board  for  ProJiic 
tion  Awards,  stating  that  they  h.\c 
been  awarded  a  fourth  star  to  the 
Army-Navy  "E"  pennant,  due  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  men  ,in.J 
women  of  the  plant  to  produce  the 
equipment  needed  for  victory. 

Macwhyte  Wire  Rope  CompanN 
of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  received  its  thuj 
Army-Navy  "E"  award  in  October 
This  addition  signified  their  abilit\'  te 
continually  merit  the  confidence  i  I 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments 

Ajax  Iron  Works,  Corry,  Pa.,  w.e- 
honorcd  when  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  awarded  them  the  M.in 
time  "M"  pennant  and  Victory  Fleet 
flag  for  their  production  of  marine 
steam  engines  for  coastal  cargo  ve> 
sels. 

Dravo  Corporation,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  plant  this  fall  was  presented] 
with  the  National  Safety  Council  ■'S"'] 
flag  for  outstanding  achievement  in ' 
plant  safety  and  accident  reduction 
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IRON  HORSE 

Brand  Products 

ion,  %zwf,  TH^mctufie,  TOiVi 


HEAVYWEIGHT 

BUCKETS 

Type  1 12  quart 

Type  1 14  quart 

Type  2 14  quart 

Both  galvanized  water 
buckets  and  fire  buckets  in 
above  types  and  capacities. 
Write  for  Bulletin  No.  442-A. 


GARBAGE  PAILS 

. . .  Nestable  Type 

28  gauge  galvanized  steel 
— termed  medium  weight 
10  gallon  capacity.  Write 
for  Bulletin  No.  10. 


GARBAGE  CAN 
. . .  Nestable  Type 

28  gauge  galvanized  steel 
termed  medium  weight 
20  gallon  capacity.  Write 
for  Bulletin  No.  22. 


ROCHESTER 

94  SREENLEAF  STREET 


CAN     COMPANY 

ROCHESTER  9.   N.   Y. 


KELVIN-WHITE 

COMPASSES   a^  BINNACLES 

AND   OTHER  NAVIGATING  EQUIPMENT 

In  General  Use 

on 

LIBERTY    SHIPS    •    VICTORY    SHIPS 

U.    S.     NAVY    TUGS 
ARMY    &     NAVY    AIRCRAFT     RESCUE    BOATS 

U.     S.     NAVY     P.T.     BOATS 
ARMY,    OCEAN,       AND       HARBOR       TUGS 

TANKERS,   COMBAT  SHIPS,   ETC. 
All     Types     of     Ships  .  .  .  all     over     the     World 


•     •     •     • 


•     •     •     • 


KELVIN    &    WILFRID    O.  WHITE    CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Navigational  Equipment 
90  STATE  ST.  BOSTON 

AND     NEW      YORK      CITY 


GENERAL  SHIP   SERVICE  COMPANY 


*- 


88-96  Clay  Street 


Chemical  Steam  Cleaning 
Tank  and  Boiler  Cleaning 
Gas  Freeing  •  Sterilizing 
Chipping  •  Wet  Sandblasting 
Scaling     *     Painting 


GArfield  0186 


-,  V^^i 


^f^^*-£ 


San  Francisco 


11.  S.  Maritime  CDmniissioii  Shipbuilding  Praqram  — 1945 -4B 


Yard 
Consolidated  Steel 

Calship  

Marinship  

Oregonship    

Swan  Island  


West  Coast  Total.. 


Bethlehem-Fairfield    

Bethlehem-Sparrows    

New  England  Shipbuilding... 
North  Carolina  Shipbuilding.. 
South  Eastern  Shipbuilding... 

Sun  Shipbuilding  

Welding  Shipyards,  Inc 


East  Coast  Total.. 


Alabama  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Gulf  Shipbuilding    

J.  A.  Jones  Shipbuilding  (Ra.). 

J.  A.  Jones  (Ga.) 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding 

Pennsylvania  Shipbuilditig   


Gulf  Coast  Total.. 
GRAND  TOTAL  .. 


Tankers 

C2's 
16 

Liberties 

Victories 

C3's 

Cl-M- 
AVl's 

Total 

16 

16 

9 

9 

25 

17 

17 

26 

16 

41 
20 

83 

2 

2 

12 

15 

15 

14 

14 

20 

3 

23 

2 

2 

15 

12 

20 

5 

14 

22 
12 

88 
12 

1 

12 

12 

14 

4 

4 

12 
26 
40 

12 

1 
32 

12 
24 

4 
9 

55 

60 

61 

226 
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BETHLEHEM 
— Wiro  Ro 

THE  GARLOCK 
PACKING  CO. 
i  R«guldting  Valvi 
i  "Tjphon"  Whistles 
SOCONY  MARINE  PAINTS 
MARINE  ELECTROLYSIS  ELIMINATOR 
CORP. 


NEW  YORK  BELTING  <nd  PACKING 
CO.— Air,  Fire,  Water  and  Steam 
Hose 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

TUBB5  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

GOODYEAR  "DEKTRED" 

XZIT  Soot  Eradicator 

BRICKSEAL  Refractory  Coating 

DESCALING  CHEMICALS  and 
SOLVENTS 

PAXTON   MITCHELL  Metallic  Packing 

ENSIGN   Products 


J.  M.  COSTELLO  SyPPLl  Co. 

MARINE       SPECIALTIES 

221  No.  Avalon  Blvd..  Wilmington,  Calif.      Phone  Wilm.  2095 


Shoreside  News 

Claude  Knudsen,  formerly  chut 
engineer  aboard  the  old  Oceanic 
liners  Sonoma,  Ventura  and  Sicrr,i 
and  later  head  of  Matson  Navisjation 
Company's  newer  liners  Monterey, 
Lurline  and  Matsonia,  is  now  super 
intendent-engineer  with  the  Gcner.il 
Engineering  &"  Drydock  Go's  Ala 
meda  yards. 

Perry  Newcomb  Passes 

Perry  Newcomb,  district  manager 
of  Barber  Steamship  Lines  in  Ln- 
Angeles  (American  -  West  Afnc.in 
Lines),  died  on  November  24,  after 
sutfering  for  several  years  with  ,i 
heart  ailment.  He  was  a  member  ot 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  Pro 
peller  Club,  and  past  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Steamship  Association 
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OF  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  OF  A 

FRIENDSHIPS    ^^ 


From  canvas  to  Steam...  from  steam  to  wings... 
Matson  stands  for  the  evolution  of  transporta- 
tion. From  Mainland  to  Islands,  Matson  stands 
for  the  evolution  of  friendship.  For  sixty-i 
years,  Matson  has  not  been  contented  in  pro- 
moting only  travel  and  trade,  but  has  sought 
even  more  to  advance  human  relationships. 
And,  when  its  War  work  is  over,  it  will  return 
once  more  to  its  accustomed  task  of  providing 
the  most  modern  modes  of  transportation  . . . 
of  being  the  servant  of  unity  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  champion  of  closer  understanding  between 
Islands  and  Mainland. 

Whatever  the  means  ..  .planes  or  ships. ..the 
cementing  of  friendship  will  be  the  key  pur- 
pose of  Matson. 


/^^^ 
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KNOWS 
THE  PACIFIC 


■MATSON  LINES  TO  HAWAII  AND  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 
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The  Best  Phosphor  Bronze 
Electrodes  You  Can  Use 


toco 


;ncT''<""* 


18- Inch  Center  and  14- Inch  End  Grip 

•  You  can't  selea  a  better  phosphor  bronze  elec- 
trode than  EDCO  YELLOW  SHIELDED ...  the 
rod  that  is  used  and  endorsed  by  railroads,  ship- 
yards, refineries,  aircraft  and  many  others.  EDCO 
YELLOW  SHIELDEb  ELECTRODES  may  be 
speci6ed  for  all  types  of  electric  bronze  welding 
with  complete  confidence. 


SOLE      MANUFACTURER 

ECCLES  &  DAVIES  MACHINERY  CO. 


FRom  mfline 

TO  CflLIFORnifl 

Drafting  Into  War  Service 

Still  Goes  On 

For  Milton  Large  Nuts 

It's  Heavy  Duty  Service,  in  which 

a    Product    Proves   Its   Merit   by 

Constant,   Consistent   Resistance 

to  Stress  and  Strain 


The  Worth  of  Milton  Large  Nuts 
is  Ingrained  in  Their  Metal,  and 
Every  Operation — from  Forge  to 
Final  Inspection  —  is  a  Telling 
Factor  for  Finished  Superiority. 


Sizes  2'4  to  8  Inch  Diameter 

No  Rejections  Under  Government  Tests 

Let  Us  Serve  YOU 


THE  MILTON  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Milton,  Pennsylvania 


^ 
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ADHESIVE  CEMEXTS  AND  SEALERS  EOR 
FIBERCEAS  HVSLLATIOIV.  CORK  BOARD 
AI%D    OTHER    IIVSELATIIVG    PRODLCTS 

NCO    N-1    CEMENT    (or    securing    Insulation    board    to    bare    metal    surfaces. 
NCO    N-2    CEMENT   for    bonding    tape    or   cloth    to    insulating    board   seanns. 
INCO    N-3    SEALER    PUTTY    for    sealing    edges    and    beveling    of    exposed    edges    on    bonded    Fiberglas    or    similar    type 

insulation    generally   used   in   pipe  and   duct  work. 
INCO    N-4    SIZING    SEALER    as    a    fireproof   coating    on    above   materials. 

Complying  wifh  requirements  of  Navy  Specifications 
Distributed  by 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGGREGATES,  Il^fC. 

GENERAL   OFFICES:   85   SECOND   STREET     •     SUTTER  8940     •     SAN   FRANCISCO 


THE  LAUNCHINa  PAKTY  Of  MRS.  AUSTIN  W.  SPCRRY 

Scene  at  Moore   Dry   Dock   Co.   Ooklond   yard  when  the   SS  Golde 


riqht):  J.  G.  Waggoner. 

Crane  Co..  L. 

A.:  M.  J. 

Burress, 

F.   Elliott,   dist.   mgr.   Cra 

le   Co.   of   Se> 

!n  Weste 

n  State 

of  Oakland:   Mrs.    Shelden 

;   Mrs.   Burres 

:   and   A. 

W.  Zerr 

fas  christened.  (Left  to 
branch:  Mrs.  Elliott.  F. 
Shelden,   Crane   mgr 


S.  F.  branch. 


New  Marine  Sections 

J.   C.   Rcngel  and   T.   P.   Eldridge 

have  been  appointed  to  manage  spe- 
eial  seetions  of  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment of  the  Westinsjhouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  it  has 


been  announced  by  Charles  H. 
Weaver,  manager  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rengel  is  to  manage  a  newly 
formed  Navy  Section  of  the  depart- 
ment  which   will   he   responsible   for 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


HALF  MODELS 
STRUCTURAL  MODELS  . 

problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS 

models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stem,  keel  to  top' 
mast.  A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 


.  For  the  men   who  lay  out  the  ship's 
For  analysis  and  solving 
.   For  visual  training  of 
.  Fully  detailed,  decorated 


VAN  RYPER 


VINEYARD  HAVEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


sale  of  marine  equipment  to  the  U.  S, 
Navy,  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  anj 
for  all  shore  establishment  business, 
both  from  the  Navy  and  private  ship- 1 
yards.  Mr.  Eldridge  will  manage  a 
newly  formed  Merchant  Marine  Sec- 
tion which  will  be  responsible  for  all 
business  with  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission,  ship  operating  compa- 
nies, U.  S.  Army  Transportation 
Corps  and  for  ship  conversions  and 
repairs. 


!  president  and  chief  surveyor, 
n  Bureou  of  Shipping. 

l.-oio  iO/.r/...>  BUikitone  Siujiol) 


A.B.S.  Chief  on  Coast 

David  Arnott,  vice  president  and 
chief  surveyor,  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping,  recently  made  a  three 
weeks  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Arnott.  This  trip 
was  an  annual  inspection  tour  of  Pa- 
cific Coast  offices  of  the  Bureau,  com- 
bined with  a  little  vacation.  One  week 
was  devoted  to  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
one  week  to  San  Francisco. 
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Official  U.S.  N3' 


This  class  of  Navy  Transports  has  firepower — but  depends  as  well 
on  speed  and  the  reliability  of  auxiliary  deck  machinery  for 
protection  ! 

To  insure  efficient  performance,  all  transports  of  this  type  are 
equipped  with  rugged,  modern  LIDGERWOOD  steering  gears  and 
windlasses.  For  over  71  years,  on  both  merchant  and  naval  vessels, 
LIDGERWOOD  equipment  has  earned  a  proud  reputation  for 
efficiency  and  for  long,  reliable  service. 


LIETZ 


NAVIGATIONAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


-3/nc 


1882 


BINNACLES  —  COMPASSES  —  ELECTRIC  AND  HAND  OPERATED 
SOUNDING  MACHINES  —  SOUNDING  TUBES  —  LEADS  — 
FATHOM  SCALES  —  BOOM  FAIR  LEADS  —  PLAIN  AND  SWIVEL 
TYPE. 

WHEN  YOUR  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENTS  NEED  REPAIRS  SEND 
THEM  TO  LIETZ.  REPAIRS  MADE  UNDER  FACTORY  SUPERVI- 
SION.    ESTIMATES    FURNISHED  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION. 


CHARTS 


BOOKS 


COMPLETE  NAVIGATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  VESSELS 


62ND   yiAK 


San  Francisco 

520  Montgomery 
Street 


Los  Angeles 

913  S.Grand 
Avenue 


GARRATT-CALLAHAN  CO.  of  Californ 


la 


OVER  FORTY  YEARS  OF  SPECIALIZED 

SERVICE  TO  BOILER  OPERATORS 

EVERYWHERE 


MAGIC  BOILER  PRESERVATIVC 


148-156  SPEAR  STREET      •       SAN  FRANCISCO.  5       •       TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  3020 

SEATTLE  PORTLAND  LOS  ANGELES  HONOLULU  WILMINGTON 


th 


d  employees 
and  guests  ot  Army- 
Navy  ■■£•*  award  cer- 
emony of  Associated 
Shipbuilders,    Seattle. 


Adrr 


M. 


Griffin  and  H.  W.  Mc- 
Curdy,  president  of 
Puget  Sound  Bridge  & 
Dredging  Co.,  display 
the  award  pennant. 


Associated  Wins  Armj-]^avy  "E^* 


The  management  and  six  thousand 
employees  of  Associated  Shipbuild- 
ers, a  subdivision  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Bridge  and  Dredging  Co.,  were  hon- 
ored in  November  with  the  awarding 
of  the  Army-Navy  "E"  pennant.  The 
award  was  made  by  Rear  Admiral  R. 
M.  Griffin,  commandant  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard  at  Bremerton. 

In  making  the  award  Admiral  Grif- 
fin pointed  out  that  "you  build  sea- 
plane tenders,  without  which  the 
dramatic  work  of  the  fleet  scouting 
aircraft  would  be  impractical.  Yes, 
the  ships  that  you  have  built  are  a 
vital  part  of  our  offensive.  Although 
recent  news  has  been  encouraging, 
however,  be  not  deluded  into  believ- 
ing that  the  war  is  won.  Its  most 
difficult  phase  is  just  beginning. 

"Six  months  from  now  your  right 
to  retain  this  award,  which  has  been 
won  by  only  three  per  cent  of  the 
war  plants  in  the  nation,  will  be  chal- 
lenged.   Realising,  as  I  am  sure  you 
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do,  the  hig  job  that  remains  to  be 
done,  I  am  confident  that  this  honor 
will  be  yours  not  only  to  have  but 
also  to  hold." 

Other  speakers  on  the  program,  of 
which  Seattle's  Mayor  William  F. 
Devin  was  master  of  ceremonies,  in- 
cluded Governor  Arthur  B.  Langlie; 
Brigadier  Ely  P.  Denson,  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Seattle  Port  of  Em- 
barkation; Rear  Admiral  S.  A.  Taf- 
finder,  commandant  of  the  13th  Na- 
val District;  Captain  H.  N.  Wallin, 
supervisor  of  shipbuilding  at  Seattle! 
and  Sam  Downey,  swingshift  em- 
ployee representative  who  accepted 
the  award  in  behalf  of  the  employees, 
delivered  an  inspiring  address  urging 
his  fellow  employees  on  to  even 
greater  achievement. 

The  awarding  of  the  pennant  was 
accepted  by  H.  W.  McCurdy,  presi- 
dent of  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and 
Dredging  Co, 

In  accepting  the  award  Mr.  Mc- 


Curdy declared  "we  have  laborci 
earnestly  and  long  to  earn  this  recoe 
nition;  undoubtedly  that  is  why  th. 
realisation  is  doubly  sweet.  From  thi 
plant,  during  the  past  12  months,  w. 
have  delivered  52  vessels  to  the  Navi 
— an  over-all  average  of  one  com 
pleted  ship  each  eleven  and  a  hal 
days.  During  the  past  quarter,  end 
ing  October  1,  we  had  delivered  on. 
completed  ship  each  ten  days." 


Sharpies  Corporation,  Philadelphia 
Pa.,  received  its  fourth  star  to  th. 
Army-Navy  burgee.  This  plant  i 
extensively  engaged  in  the  produc 
tion  of  centrifuges  used  for  the  pur: 
fication  of  lubricating  and  fuel  oil 
in  the  marine  and  other  fields.  On. 
important  wartime  activity  has  beei 
the  task  of  designing  and  making  o 
centrifuges  which  have  played  a  par 
in  the  production  of  blood  plasm, 
and  the  new  drug  penicillin, 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEVV 
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Laboratory  and  "On-the-Job"  Testing 
Proves   ^MCO-  Joints    Are     Better! 

STRETVGTH  is  the  thing  to  look  for  in  ball  and  socket  joints. 
Design,  materials,  machining  and  workmanship  should  unite  to  give  the 
utmost  joint  strength  and  efficiency. 


BALCO  ball  and  socket  joints  have 
been  proved  for  90°  torsion  break- 
down in  comparative  tests  by  a  lead- 
ing laboratory.  Actual  service  has 
confirmed  the  laboratory  findings.  We 
hnow  Balco  joints  will  stand  up.  We 
know  they'll  give  you  the  service  you 
have   a   right   to   expect.     Check   the 


features  and  see  for  yourself. 

In  case  you're  skeptical,  we  offer  to 
send  any  bona  fide  engineer  a  free 
Balco  Joint  for  his  own  comparative 
tests.  Balco  service  is  at  your  disposal 
at  all  times.  Write  us  your  require- 
ments or  send  for  our  catalog  now! 


7 


75  WEST  ST.,  NEUJ  YORK,N.Y 
.TEL.601UUNG  BREEN  9-6855-6 


SfRY/f£  s.  /AfSTRUMfNT  CO.  /Af 


A  COMPLETE    SERVICE    ORGANIZATION    FOR  REPAIRING 
REBUILDINE  AND  CLEANINS  HEAT  EXCHANGERS  OF  ALL  TYPES 


Pacific   Coast    Representative:      I.    R.   WHITEMAN.  690  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  4,  California 

TELEPHONE  EXBROOK  60?5 


srformonce    of    Donforih    Anch 
personal  letter  by  Navy  officer 


during    Florida    h' 
an  AMC  m/nesweepe 


"Thought  you  might  be  interested  in  learning  that  we  rode 
irough  the  recent  hurricane  on  o  Danforth.  She  held  remark- 
bly  well  and  so  far  as  we  know  we  did  not  drag  an  inch. 
wo  other  AMCs  which  were  not  using  your  anchor  had  quite 

lot  of  trouble  and  one  of  them  went  aground.  •  The 
jrricane  hit  us  in  the  afternoon  and  lasted  four  hours  with 
inds  of  120  miles  per  hour  at  the  peak.  Several  other  ships 
round  broke  loose  at  the  height  of  the  storm  and  nearly  all 
le  ships  except  the  YMSs  dragged  anchors  considerably. 

Danforth  Anchors  protected  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 

For  free  folder,  write  .  .  . 

.S.DANFORTH*2121AllstonWayBerkeley4,Calif. 


Every  YMS  was  equipped  with  your  anchor  and  not  one  of 
them  had  a  bit  of  trouble.  •  The  officer  in  charge  of  the 
minesweep  task  unit  here  made  several  complimentary  re- 
marks about  the  anchor  yesterday  and  said  he  hopes  to  have 
Danforth  anchors  for  every  minesweeper  here  after  seeing 
what  a  great  job  they  did  in  the  hurricane.  •  If  was  quite  on 
experience  and  a  lot  of  fun." 


ON  EVERY  SEA 


MARINE 

a  INSULATED  SHIPS 


0d#^&tiL    FREIGHTERS       •      NAVAL   REPi 

!.    -X  •..,.■  .  •  -       -  ' 

'SEAPLANE  REPAIR  SHIR 


TANKERS 
COAST   GJ 
ARMY  BAi 
|ARMY  FRI 
iHOSPITAL' 
COASTAL   PI 
SEAPLANE  REI 


COAST  (jt^ARD   CUTT 


Larine  Engineering  and  Supply  Company  has 
developed  specialized  processes  and  techniques 
to  meet  and  match  every  increase  in  the  demand 
for  the  production  of  more  ships. 

Perfected  insulation-application  plans  and  methods 
assure  rapid  and  efficient  insulating  on  both  hot 
and  cold  lines  on  practically  every  type  of  ship 
built  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  From  small  Rescue  Boats 
to  giant  Aircraft  Carrier  Repair  Vessels  each  of 
the  nearly  five  hundred  MARINE  insulation  jobs 
has  been  completed  "on  time". 
Call  MARINE 
for  better  insulation 


|ANDJ.N<G   §HIP 
3D  BOAT 

;';Rfescu 

r^'^ESSEL 

»rTAi^^ 


ARMY  BARGES     * 

i^|H!itY.y^l<5HT^:4. 


TTLaJuiieJ 

ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

941  E.  Second  St.  •  Los  Angeles  •  Michigan  8071 
640   Broad  Ave.    .    Wilmington    •    Wilmington    678 


MSSE*i^gR  .siHiPs.v;  i^V^^iriiy^^e 


MINE  SWEEPtRS';^*'^*  feO^I 


FRANK  GROVES  A]\NUAL 
XMAS  PARTY 


l°±r^"^^^  l""i  Gro.es  Compony  of  Son  Froncisco  enferto 

s  ond  purchosing  officiols  of  steomship  companies,  ond  thi 


Christmas  party  for  port 
Id  beffVr    Thk'v.^i".;^.;/'!^"""'''..'","'''?"'"'   ""'  '""'■■  "I*"-     Each  year  (he  porfy 

irfrr*?tis\':u',fd°;,T.:f.;^rh.°r.'7nt;:?:VrVn*rGV.'';.7.*' " '"'"  "-""^ 
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Hendy  Announces 
Diesel  Sales  Unit 

G.    C.     (Jerry)     Rasey    has    hee 

named  supervisor  of  the  marine  an 
stationary  diesel  division  of  the  gei 
eral  sales  department  at  the  Josho 
Hendy  Iron  Works,  Sunnyvale,  Cal 
forma,  with  Lawrence  H.  Earle  an. 
Louis  Kaiser  as  his  assistants. 

Before  joining  the  Hendy  organi:; 
tion,  Rasey  was  West  Coast  repr, 
sentative  of  the  Murphy  Diesel  Con 
pany,  Milwaukee,  Wiseonsin.  Priq 
to  that,  he  was  sales  manager  for  tb 
Washington  Iron  Works,  Seattl.! 
Washington:  development  and  salti 
engineer  for  the  Hereules  Motoi 
Corporation,  Canton,  O.;  and  chiJ 
power  engineer  for  the  Bucyrus-Eri 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wiseonsin. 

Earle  was  previously  with  tl 
Diesel  division  of  the  National  Suj 
ply  Company,  at  the  Philadelph 
plant.  Before  that  he  spent  l.i  yeai 
.iS  eastern  sales  and  service  managi 
tor  the  Buda  Company  of  Harve; 
Illinois. 

Kaiser  has  spent  the  past  year  wit 
the  Hendy  turbine  shops.  He  cam 
to  the  company  after  2.1  years  wil 
the  Honolulu  Iron  Works,  Honoluli 
H.,  where  he  served  as  sales  an 
service  engineer. 
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In  the  Ways 

Continuation) 

liser's  Yard  3  Launches 
Troop  Transport 

The  U.S.S.  Adolphus  W.  Greely, 
C4  type  vessel,  built  under  the 
pcr\i5ion  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
ininiission,  was  launehed  in  the 
iKor  Yard  3  at  Riehmond  on  No- 
Mr-  Clarke  E.  Wayland,  wife  of 
L  \ice  president  of  the  Western 
ihc-ti.s  Company,  acted  as  sponsor 
r  tlic  ship.  The  matron  of  honor 
1-  Mrs.  Wm.  Correia,  wife  of  the 
iicl  I'  .S.  Maritime  Commission  in- 
cct  r  dt  the  No.  3  yard. 
The  Western  Asbestos  Company 
icritc  a  fully  equipped  insulating 
int  dt  this  yard  and  are  respon- 
plc  for  the  insulation  on  all  ships 
lilt  there. 

The  vessel  was  named  for  a  U.  S. 
rmy  general  who  served  in  the 
nion  Army  throughout  the  Civil 
'ar.  and  also  in  the  war  with  Spain. 


Sponsor's 

gro 

up  a 

launching 

of 

Gen 

A.    W.    G 

reel 

y-   1 

r):   Mrs. 

Will 

am 

reio,    Mr 

.    Clark 

Wayland 

Mis 

Ber 

He  was  known  in  this  area  for  his 
efficient  handling  of  the  emergency 
arrangements  during  and  after  the 
San  Francisco  fire  in  1906. 


Moore's  Production 

Moore's  Dry  Dock  Co.  in  Oakland 
are  now  engaged  on  the  Maritime 
Commission  contract  for  83,  C-2  ves- 
sels, 61  of  which  have  already  been 
delivered.   They  expect  to  deliver  the 


remaining  22  vessels  by  July  1945, 
six  of  these  being  of  the  refrigerator 
type. 

By  the  summer  of  1945  the  yards 
are  expected  to  be  occupied  with  re- 
pair work  exclusively.  The  Navy  De- 
partment has  alloted  two  new  floating 
dry  docks  to  the  company,  one  of 
18,000  tons  capacity  and  the  other  a 
floating  concrete  dock  of  2500  tons 
capacity  known  as  an  A.R.D.  type. 


MAN-POWER  for  MARINE 
REFRIGERATION 


Just  a  few  of  our  Staff — Gathered  for  "briefing,"  we  present  a  few 

of  the  key  specialists  in  Marine  Refrigeration  at  the 

George  E.  Swett  &  Co_,  Engineers. 


Specialists  in  Repairs,  Conversions 

and  New  Installations  at  the 
George  E.  Swett  &  Co.,  Engineers 

These  are  serious-minded  folks  who  long  have 
specialized  in  marine  refrigeration — repairs,  con- 
versions and  new  installations  for  single  ships  and 
entire  fleets. 

Working  under  the  direction  of  our  MARINE 
refrigeration  engineers,  and  highly  experienced  in 
marine  standards  that  assure  longer  years  of  de- 
pendable refrigeration  service,  these  men  have 
verified  their  ability  and  capacity  for  following  our 
"must"  methods  which  assure  you  of  lower  operat- 
ing costs. 

Here  is  team-work  that  assures  reliable  refrigera- 
tion. 

And  remember,  the  George  E.  Swett  &  Co.,  En- 
gineers, install  complete  plants  under  one  respon- 
sibility, 

GEORGE  E.  SWETT  &  CO. 

Engineers 

Phone  YU  2100 

58  Main  Street      San  Francisco,  5       California 

Compressors,    all    Types    —   Motors   —    "GESCO'' 

Steam.  Engines  —  Condensers  —  Coils  —  Pipe  — 

Valves  —  Fittings  —  Repair  Parts 

A  Stair  of  MARINE  Engineers  and  Mechanics 

at  Your  Service  at  All  Times 
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Some  Pacific  Coast 
Lounchings 

(Continued  from  page  541 

MS  Star  Knot,  cargo  ship,  launched 
November  28. 

USS    Elkhart,    combat    transport, 
launched  December  5. 

USS     Fallon,     combat 
launched  December  14. 


transport. 


Marinship  Corporation, 
Sausalito,  California: 

Tanker,  SS  Baldwui  Hills,  launched 
November  19. 

Tanker,  SS  Whittier  Hills,  launch- 
ed November  27. 

Tanker,  SS  McKittrick  Hills, 
launched  November  26. 

Tanker,  SS  Newhall  Hills,  launch- 
ed December  6. 

Tanker,  SS  Rincon  Hills,  launched 
December  17. 

North  American  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.: 

51'  Purse  Seiner,  Betty  Ann, 
launched  November  22. 


ALL  TYPES  OF  SHEET  METAL  WORK 
—  MARINE  —  ARMY  —  NAVY  — 
RESIDENTIAL  —  COMMERCIAL 


62'  Tuna  Boat,  La  Belle,  launched 
December  4. 

51'  Purse  Seiner  and  Dragger, 
Pioneer,  launched  December  28. 


Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
Portland,  Oregon: 

381st  attack  transport,  SS  Kir 
bury,  launched  November  16. 

382nd  attack  transport,  SS  Lam 
launched  November  19. 

383rd  attack  transport,  SS  Lauc 
dale,  launched  November  23. 

384th  attack  transport,  SS  Lav: 
launched  November  27. 

385th  Victory,  SS  Longview  \ 
tory,  launched  November  30. 

386th  Victory,  SS  Lewiston  \ 
tory,  launched  December  2. 

387th  Victory,  SS  Minot  Victo 
launched  December  4. 

388th  Victory.  SS  Pierce  Victo 
launched  December  6. 

389th  Victory.  SS  Bo:eman  V 
tory,   launched   December  9. 

390th  Victory,  SS  Sagmaw  V 
tory,  launched  December  12. 

391st  Victory,  SS  Coeur  d'Ale 
Victory,  launched  December  15. 

The  Permanente  Metals  Corporati( 
\  ards  One  and  Two, 
Richmond,  California: 

VC2-S-AP5  Victory  troopsh: 
L'SS  Randall,  launched  November! 


COWL    VENTILATORS  _  MUSHROOM    VENTILATORS 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  DUCT  SYSTEMS 
AMMUNITION    eOXES,   GEAR    LOCKERS,   GALLEY   EQUIPMENT 


utouston  5,  (Zexas 


2435  BISSONNET 


PHONE  JACKSON  2-5126 


DESIGNING     ^     ENGINEERING     *     FABRICATING 

Ammunition  Boxes 
Plate  and  Structural  Fabrication  Ventilation  Goose  Necks  and  Covers 

Complete  Marine  Ventilating  Duct  System  Galley  and  Pantry  Equipment 

Registers  —  Grilles  —  Diffusers  Cleaning  Gear  Lockers  —  Stowage  Lockers 

Smoke  Stacks  —  Tanks  —  Shelving 
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EXPERIENCED 
DEPENDABLE 
SAFE 

EXPERIENCE— 

More  than  20  years  of  it. 
DEPENDABLE— 

We  are  equipped  to  com- 
plete jobs  of  any  size. 

SAFE— 

All  our  supervisors  are 
bonded.  We  are  fully  in- 
sured against  loss. 


'AINTING       •       STEAM   SUPPLIED       ■       MARINE   S/^  ;    ^    r.  i  ING       •       BOILER   AND  TANK  CLEANING 

)RINKING  WATER  TANKS  STERILIZED       •       TANK  TRUCKS    FOR    RECEIVING    BILGE    WATER    OR    OIL 

HIGH   PRESSURE  STEAM  CHEMICAL  CLEANING 

EXPERTS  ON  ALL  FORMS  OF  CHEMICAL  TANK  CLEANING 

WESTERN   SHIP   SERVICE   COMPANY 

78  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  5  SU+ter  5695,  7455;  Residence  Phone:  AShberry  10301 


'C2-S-AP2  Victory  cargo  ship, 
Lakewood  Victory,  launched  No- 
ber  17. 

'C2-S-AP5  Victory  troopship, 
5  Bingham,  launched  November 

'C2-S-AP2  Victory  cargo  vessel, 
5alina  Victory,  launched  Novem- 
24. 

'C2-S-AP2  Victory  cargo  vessel, 
\nchorage  Victory,  launched  No- 
:ber  28.  " 

'C2-S-AP2  Victory  cargo  vessel, 
Hastings  Victory,  launched  No- 
iber  .^0. 

'C2-S-AP2  Victory  cargo  vessel, 
!x)lorado  Springs  Victory,  launch- 
December  2. 

'C2-S-AP2  Victory  cargo  vessel, 
Muncie  Victory,  launched  De- 
ber  7. 

'C2-S-AP2  Victory  cargo  vessel. 
Elko  Victory,  launched  Decem- 
8. 

'C2-S-AP2  Victory  cargo  vessel. 
Elgin  Victory,  launched  Decem- 
12. 


ier  Company,  Inc., 
d  Three: 

;4-S-Al     troop     transport,     USS 
NUARY     •     1945 


General  C.  H.  Muir.  launched  No- 
vember 24. 

C4-S-A1  troop  transport,  USS 
General  Henry  B.  Freeman,  launched 
December  1 1. 

Kaiser  Company,  Inc., 
Yard  Four: 

Cl-M-AVl  coastal  cargo  vessel, 
USS  Brevard,  launched  November 
18. 

Cl-M-AVl  coastal  cargo  vessel, 
USS  Bullock,  launched  December  2. 


A«  Marinship,  Sir  Clive 
BoMlieu,  deputy  presi- 
dent of  Federation  of 
British  Industries,  hod 
liis  first  opportunity  to 
meet  on  American  ship- 
yard woman  worker.  He 
IS  shown  shaking  honds 
with  Morgoret  L.  Payne, 
burner.  Others  ore 
Bruce  Vernon,  chief  en. 
gineer  of  yard;  pronk 
Poretti,  burner  lead- 
man:  and  K.  K.  Bechlei, 
pres.  of  Marinship. 
(  Photo  courtesy  of  Marin- 
ship.) 


Salvaging  Russian  Ship — A  na\'y 
crew  of  50  men  is  well  along  on  the 
tedious  task  of  salvaging  a  Russian 
freighter  which  sank  several  months 
ago  at  Portland,  Ore. 

The  ship  is  being  cut  apart  by 
underwater  torches  and  removed 
piecemeal  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Willamette  river.  Two  large  barges 
and  cranes  are  being  used,  and  eight 
divers  are  at  work  on  the  job. 

Captain  J.  I.  Tooker,  one  of  the 
Navy"s  experts  on  salvage  work,  is  in 
charge  of  operations. 
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A  Million  Pounds 
PULL! 


CAST   STEEL 
ANCHOR   CHAIN 

COMPLETE     CHAIN 
TESTING  FACILITIES 

CARBON  AND 

ALLOY   STEEL 

CASTINGS 


TAFT 

Alloy  Steel 
Co. 

TASCO" 

Box  1217      Phone 3£ 

TAFT.  CALIF. 


Bethlehem 
Safety  Record 


Two  years  without  a  fatal  accident, 
during  the  recent  period  of  intensive 
acti\-ir>'  in  shipbuilding  and  ship  re- 
pairing, is  the  outstanding  record  set 
up  on  November  IS  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco yard  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

During  these  two  years  the  total 
number  of  man-hours  of  "exposure 
to  hazard"  at  the  yard  was  over  81,- 
000,000,  equivalent  to  the  time  of 
1000  men  working  for  approximately 
40  years. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  at  the 
yard  during  this  time  was  done  on 
ships  for  the  U.  S.  Government 
where  both  speed  and  skilled  crafts- 
manship were  required.  Keel  la>'ings 
and  launchings  during  this  period 
numbered  50  combat  vessels,  includ- 
ing cruisers,  destroyers  and  destroyer 
escorts,  while  ship  repairs  were  per- 
formed on   770  vitally  needed   vcs- 
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sels.  both  combat  and  merchant. 

The  rate  of  non-fatal  accidents 
during  the  two  years  has  been  re- 
duced 49.4  per  cent,  or  expressed  in 
another  way.  the  prevention  of  these 
accidents  can  be  said  to  have  saved 
over  200,000  man-hours  for  essential 
production. 

Safety  practices  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco yard  have  been  carried  on  for 
many  years,  and  recognition  of  this 
work  was  made  by  the  National  Safe- 
ty Council  on  July  5  when  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  to  Safety  Award 
with  the  "S"  pennant,  the  highest 
honor  granted  by  this  national  or- 
ganization, was  made  to  the  yard. 
Recognition  also  has  been  made  by 
the  Industrial  Accident  Prevention 
Bureau  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  of  California  and  the 
California  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs. 


YOUR  PROBLEMS 
ANSWERED 

'  Conlinued  from  page  45' 

placing  the  gear  in  condition  to 
under  way. 

Handwheels  62  should  be  checkec 
and  set  75  per  cent  to  90  per  cent 
for  standard  operation.  When  2  onh 
Ram  cylinders  are  in  operation,  stroki 
should  be  set  at  60  per  cent  or  65  pc! 
cent. 

After  starting  either  one  of  thi 
motors  (or  both)  the  corresponding 
lever  (or  levers)  can  be  moved  t( 
the  "operate""  position,  thus  placinj 
the  steering  gear  ready  to  answer  th. 
steering  wheel. 

Caution:  These  instructions  an 
for  the  steering  gear  which  is  dia 
grammed  m  our  illustration  (the  Stet 
son-Ross  gear).  Ever>'  operating  en 
?ineer  should  have  the  manufactur 
cr"s  instruction  book  covenng  thi 
maintenance  and  operation  of  thi 
particular  gear  with  which  his  ship  i. 
equipped. 
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to  seifve  you 


Since  pioneer  times,  rope  us 
names  that  stood  for  depend; 
PORTLAND  Cordage  Com 
Cordage  Company. 

Now  —  to  serve  you  better 
name  — TUBBS  CORDA, 
Northwest  and  San  Francis 
names. 

Conserve  rope  in  every  way 
When  you  must  replace  ro( 
now  sold  under  Tubbs'  nameT 


of  the  West  have  recognized  two 
bility.  In  the  Northwest,  this  was  the 
Jj^hy.  In  other  sections,  it  was  TUBBS 

these  two  firms  operate  under  a  single 

^IGOMPANY.  The  products  of  the 

^ills  are  sold  under  uniform  brand 

^ssible  to  aid  America's  war  effort. 
4  specify  the  proven  quality  brands 


TUBBS    CORDRGE    COmPflnV 


San      Francisco 

Los     Angeles 

Chicago 


OFFICES 


Seattle 

Portland 

New     York 
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iCoost  Share  in  Noval  Building 

nlustrated  feature,  showing  the  tremen- 
0  tonnage  and  number  of  auxiliary  and 
>i>at  ships  for  the  U.  S.  Nav^,  built  by 
>'ic  Coast  shipyards. 

aneiseo's  Post-Wor  Port 
"■utline   of  the    proposed   post-war   im- 
r«ments  to  the  famed   Embarcadero. 
il  is  of  U.S.M.C.  Confroefs  for  1945 
"Maritime    Commission    is    now    letting 
>!  acH  on  lump-sum  basis. 
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#  Next  time  you  wonder  why  you  can't  gel  all  the  good  Columbian 
Rope  you  want — remember  this  picture.  These  men,  officers  and  non- 
coms,  are  studying  the  use  of  Rope  in  a  Mountain  Training  Sector  in 
Italy.  When  a  desperate  enemy  builds  his  strategy  around  the  terrain — 
hides  behind  mountains  that  even  mules  can't  climb — our  fighters  must 
still  get  through — inexorably  driving  the  enemy  from  one  more  secret 
place  of  hiding.  And,  when  that  happens,  only  Rope  will  get  them 
through.  These  men  will  instruct  their  commands  in  the  use  of  Rope. 
And,  lashed  together,  they  will  slowly,  certainly,  climb  the  highest  peaks; 
painfully  make  their  way  into  the  deepest  chasms — fighting  for  every 
inch  of  ground  they  gain. 

When  these  fellows  no  longer  need  Rope  to  lash  each  to  the  other  in 
a  shell-torn  Hell  of  War— then,  Columbian  Rope  will  be  available  to  you. 
They  need  the  best  now — but,  as  always,  the  best  is  worth  waiting  for. 


COLUMBIAN    ROPE    COMPANY 

Auburn,  "7<fe  ^!m«<<1^  0^. "  N.  Y. 


American 
Merchant  Marine 


RtVltlU 


According  to  Maritime  Commission  estimates  our  merchant  marme,  at  the  close  of 
this  war,  may  total  60  million  total  d.w.  capacity.  The  ships  composing  this  grand  total 
in  approximate  round  numbers  will  be:  2500  Liberty  class  ships;  600  large  tankers;  500 
Victory  class  ships;  800  Maritime  Commission  standard  C  type,  cargo  liners,  cargo- 
passenger  liners,  and  reefers;  500  smaller  Maritime  Commission  coastal  cargo' vessels, 
tankers  and  special  designs;  and  some  850  over-age  cargo  vessels,  tankers,  and  passenger 
cargo  liners. 

Of  the  various  categories  hsted  above  many  have  been  converted  into  or  built  as 
military  types.  Many  of  the  Victory  class,  a  considerable  number  of  the  Liberty  class, 
and  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  Maritime  Commission  standard  C  type  have  been  so 
converted.  It  seems  now  to  be  the  opinion  of  practical  naval  architects  and  marine 
engineers  that  it  would  be  commercially  uneconomical  to  reconvert  many  of  these  military 
type  ships.  This  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  great  cost  of  conversion;  (2)  The  fact  that 
in  many  cases  the  reconverted  vessel  cannot  be  made  to  fill  exactly  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  trade. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  while  we  will  have  a  total  tonnage  capacity  far  in 
excess  of  our  normal  use  we  will  have  an  actual  shortage  in  the  types  that  best  suit  our 
commercial  needs.  The  surplus,  if  any,  lies  m  the  Liberty  type,  the  Victory  type,  the 
smaller  coastal  cargo  vessels,  and  the  over-age  cargo  carriers.  There  will  probably  be  a 
positive  shortage  in  the  modern  fast  cargo  and  cargo  passenger  liner  types. 

The  Liberty  type  vessel  was  built  solely  for  war  purposes.  This  type  has  an  average 
speed  of  around  10  knots.  Her  propulsion  machinery  is  uneconomical  in  fuel  consumption. 
She  is  not  fitted  to  be  successful  in  commercial  competition  in  any  cargo  liner  trade.  Her 
hull  is  comparitively  light,  and  we  understand  that  on  commercial  standards  she  gets  a 
five-year  classification  rating.  In  many  ways  this  type  of  ship  and  power  plant  is  good 
for  tramp  trades.  The  tramp  ship  operators  of  the  world  will  be  practically  without  tonnage 
at  the  end  of  the  war  and  wiU  probably  be  faced  with  the  highest  freight  rates  they  have 
ever  enjoyed.  They  will  therefore  be  willing  and  able  to  pay  large  cash  prices  for  tonnage 
ready  to  go  to  sea.  This  is  America  s  opportunity  to  sell  a  large  part  of  her  surplus  Liberty 
type  vessels  at  a  good  price  and  also  by  that  sale  to  put  somewhat  of  a  brake  on  inflation 
in  shipbuilding  prices. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  Liberty  type  of  vessel  should  be  laid  up  in  large  numbers 
for  future  emergencies.  We  think  that  the  surplus  of  this  type  of  ship  should  be  treated 
like  any  other  surplus  and  sold  on  the  world's  markets.  That  part  of  the  Liberty  fleet 
which  cannot  be  so  sold  should  be  scrapped  as  soon  as  the  U.  S.  Army,  U.  S.  Navy,  and 
WSA  are  through  with  it.  The  ships  that  should  be  sterilized  and  laid  up  for  future 
emergency  are  those  that  have  been  converted  for  war  purposes  and  are  now  operated 
by  the  Navy  and  the  Army. 

Such  a  program  as  this  would  neutralize  surplus  ships,  would  attract  private  capital 
to  American  shipping  and  would  keep  our  shipbuilding  industry  in  a  healthy  condition. 


(Another  editorial  appears  on  page  120) 
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OF  OUR  MERCHANT  NAV 


By  Commodore  Giles  C.  Stet 
U.  5.  N.  R. 


T, 


.  HE  PRESIDEN 

the  United  States,  in  his  messa 
the  Merehant  Marine  Academy  ( 
dedication  day,  Semptemher  30, 
stated  that,  "Kings  Point  is  t( 
merchant  marine  what  Annapoli 
West  Point  are  to  the  Navy 
Army."'  There  is  already  abui 
evidence  that  the  founding  of 
institution  as  a  National  Acadei 
attracting  to  careers  at  sea  a  j 
type  of  young  American  man! 
the  equal  of  whom  will  he  four 
few  places  outside  of  Annapoliij 
West  Point.  '' 

While  this  National  Academ' 
hut  recently  been  brought  into  o 
tion,  it  is  not  beginning  entirely 
"scratch."  At  its  founding  in 
the  Naval  Academy  already  hi 
hind  it  a  wealth  of  naval  trat 
from  the  glorious  pages  of  our 
history.  The  Merchant  Marine  / 
emy  has  likewise  been  launche 
■  Its  career  with  an  ample  and  ira 
sive  background  that  reaches 
farther  into  the  past. 

This  Academy  and  all  th 
stands  for  marks  a  new  starting  .1 
for  the  solution  of  an  old  proi: 
Men  who  have  cast  their  lot  ii 
armed  forces  of  the  country  ha" 
ways  had  to  forego  any  thoug; 
great  financial  gain.  To  compe 
for  this,  there  has  been  the 
personal  esteem  enjoyed  by  th 
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ficers  of  our  two  armed  services  at 
the  hands  of  the  people  at  large  and 
a  certain  security  derived  from  being 
employed  by  a  generous  and  grateful 
nation. 

Contrasted  with  this  has  been  the 
fact  that  the  licensed  officers  of  our 
merchant  marine,  while  being  in  the 
same  boat  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  regard  to  the  lack  of  any  prospect 
of  great  monetary  reward  for  their 
services,  have  not  at  the  same  time 
been  accorded  the  degree  of  defer- 
ence and  respect  that  has  character- 
i:ed  the  attitude  of  the  general  pub- 
lic toward  the  officers  of  our  armed 
forces. 

But  now  that  we  have  our  National 
Merchant  Marine  Academy,  it  seems 
logical  to  believe  that,  after  the  war 
when  we  return  to  peacetime  pur- 
suits, the  graduates  of  this  institution 
will   be   assured   of  employment   by 


the  operation  of  the  largest  merchai 
fleet  in  our  history. 

This  war  has  confirmed  the  n 
cessity  of  maintaining  a  strong,  wc 
trained  Merchant  Marine  Naval  R' 
serve  whose  officers  will  be  qualific 
for  immediate  service  in  the  event  ( 
an  emergency.  In  order  to  assure  tj- 
adequacy  and  efficiency  of  this  r 
serve,  close  cooperation  between  tf 
Navy  Department  and  the  marine  ii 
dustry  is  essential. 

It  will  not  be  enough  for  the  grat 
uates  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Acai 
emy  to  receive  inactive  commissior 
in  either  the  Naval  Reserve  or  Mar 
time  Service  or  both.  Nor  will 
suffice  for  them  to  be  practically  a, 
sured  of  employment  in  private  ii 
dustry.  They  must  be  offered  th 
prospect  of  honorable  careers  in  th 
merchant  marine  in  such  a  stati 
that  this  employment   is  recognize 


els  ot  Mallory  Pier.  Hoque  8asi 
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s  service  to  the  Government  and 
0  the  nation. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind 
hat  the  merchant  marine  and  the 
laritime  interests  of  the  country 
hould  face  the  future. 

Kings  Point  is  located  on  the  north 
horc  of  Long  Island  about  20  miles 
rom  New  York.  The  property  com- 
rises  60  acres,  which  include  the 
states  of  several  well-known  men, 
be  largest  of  which  was  the  11 -acre 
lot  of  the  late  Walter  P.  Chr>'s!er. 
"he  majority  of  the  houses  and  other 
tructures  on  the  property  have  been 
liminated.  Only  those  which  can  he 
jited  to  the  training  program  have 
een  retained.  The  building  program 
;hich  was  started  in  September 
942,  is  now  completed  at  a  cost 
f  over  eight  million  dollars.  These 
ew  buildings  are  of  permanent  con- 
duction and  modern  in  every  re- 
ject. In  addition  to  the  buildings, 
lere  are  a  large  drill  field,  tennis 
3Urts  and  swimming  pools. 

The  Academy  is  self-sustaining, 
aving  its  own  water,  heat,  emerg- 
ncy  lighting,  fire  department,  police 
)rce  and  all  the  numerous  ship's 
^rvice  or  "P.X."  activities.  This  last 
icludes  a  soda  fountain,  candy  shop, 
lilor  shop,  laundrj',  cobbler  shop, 
hotography  shop,  barber,  numerous 
quipmcnt  stores  and  a  gasoline  fill- 
ig  station. 

The  Academy  is  well  equipped  for 
lucatmg  and  training  the  Cadet- 
lidshipmen.  We  probably  make 
reater  use  of  audio-visual  aids  than 
ly  institution  in  the  East,  and  each 
assroom  is  fitted  with  a  projector 
id  screen.  In  addition,  the  many 
;w  devices  which  have  been  devel- 
5ed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
id  are  still  on  the  restricted  list 
ive  been  made  available  to  the 
cademy.  The  Marine  Department 
IS  three  major  training  vessels  and 
jmerous  small  craft,  with  the  result 
lat  it  is  possible  to  supplement  class 
ork  with  frequent  cruises  on  the 
)und. 

The  personnel  of  the  Academy 
insists  of  292  officers  and  850  en- 
ited  men  and  civil  service  women, 
bout  one-half  of  the  officers  are 
avy  or  Naval  Reserve — the  other 
ilf  Maritime  Service. 

There  are  2650  Cadet-Midshipmen 
esently  at  the  Academy,  although 
e  peacetime  complement  will  be 
St  1200.  The  Regiment  numbers 
^00  and  does  not  include  the  fourth 
iss  or  basic  training  group,  which 

Top   of  page:   Aitli-oircroft   gun   drill   on 

gun  ploHorm  of  O'Horo  Hall. 

Boftom:  Ship's  Bridge  on  the  Fourth  Deck. 
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Commodore   Giles   C.    Stedmon.    U.S.N.R..    presenting    the 
chant  Marine   Distinguished   Service  Medal   to   Eosion   Fin. 
Donnelly,    U.S.N.R.,   on  Acode 
Mohody,  U.S.N.R..  stonds  by. 


oduote.   while  Copt.   P.   c! 


totals  250.  The  Regiment  of  Cadet- 
Midshipmen  is  modeled  after  the 
Regiment  at  Annapohs  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  its  government 
elosely  parallel  those  of  the  Naval 
Aeademy.  It  is  self-governing,  in  that 
Cadet-Midshipmen  officers  have  all 
the  authority  within  the  Regiment 
of  commissioned  officers;  the  Regi- 
mental Officers  of  the  station  simply 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity.  There  is 
considerable  Regimental  spirit  and 
pride  if  one's  company  reaches  a  high 
level.  Although  the  Academy  is  just 
over  a  year  old,  there  is  already 
tradition,  and  the  Cadet-Midshipmen 
are  building  up  more  every  day. 

There  are  many  extra  -  curricular 
activities  which  occupy  the  little  leis- 
ure time  that  is  available.  These  ac- 
tivities include; 

Polaris,  the  monthly  magazine  edited 
and  published  by  the  Cadet-Mid- 
shipmen, with  no  assistance  from 
outside,  which  carries  national  ad- 
vertising and  has  a  circulation  of 
over  8000. 
Propeller  Club,  the  second  largest  in 
the  United  States,  with  674  mem- 
bers. 
Sailing  Club 
Debating  Team 
Glee  Club  with  40  voices 
Orchestra 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 
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Dramatic  Club 
Camera  Club 
Special  Drill  Team 
Tin  Fish  Club,  which  is  composed  of 
men  torpedoed  at  sea  during  their 
training    course,    and    which    now 
contains  495  men  who  are  upper 
classmen   at   the  Academy  at  the 
present  time. 

For  the  period  of  the  war,  ath- 
letics are  restricted  to  an  intramural 
program,  although  light,  informal 
outside  competition  will  be  scheduled 
during  the  ne.xt  year.  There  is  a  large 
and  competent  staff  of  physical  edu- 
cation instructors,  with  experts  avail- 
able for  coaching  each  major  sport. 
These  include  four  well-known  col- 
lege and  professional  football  players, 
a  big-league  baseball  pitcher,  and  the 
track  coach  is  Greg  Rice,  former  two- 
mile  champion.  There  is  a  large  and 
well-ecjuipped  gymnasium,  and  all 
Cadet-Midshipmen  are  required  to 
exercise  daily.  In  addition  there  are 
four  classes  in  physical  education  in- 
cluded in  each  week's  routine. 

The  course  of  training  is  an  out- 
standing feature  of  the  Cadet  Corps 
in  that  it  is  the  only  one  at  the 
present  time  that  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  trainees  to  gain  experience 
afloat  at  sea  in  combat  zones.  The 
length   of  the  course  is  two  years. 


which    is    broken    down    as    follows 
4  months  basic  training,  a  minimum 
of   6    months    (and    an    averag 
8    months)    as    Cadet  -  Midshipmen 
aboard   merchant   ships  at  sea,  one 
year    advanced    training    at     Kings 
Point.  The  age  range  is  from   17  tf 
2.',    and    15    units    are    required    fo! 
admittance.  This  is  the  equivalent  ol 
a    high    school   education.    In    peaccj 
time    competitive    examinations    arc| 
held  prior  to  appointment,  but  durinej 
the  war  these  have  been  dispensetj 
with    and    all    appointments    to   th< 
Academy  are  made  on  an  educationa 
certificate.    Each    state   has   a    quot.i 
based  upon  its  population,  and  pres 
ently  at  the  Academy  there  is  reprc 
sentation  from  every  state  and  terri 
tory.   Incidentally,   I  might  say  thai 
practically  every  seaboard  state  haij 
filled  up  its  quota,  while  New  York 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  all  havi 
long  waiting  lists.  The  physical  quali- 
fications for  admittance  are  similar  t( 
those  at  the  Naval  and  Coast  Guarc 
Academies,  and  because  of  the  hiijl 
standards  maintained  it  is  not  pnssihli 
to   obtain   a   waiver  of  any   physica 
defect. 

There  arc  three  basic  traininj 
schools  where  the  Cadet-Midshipmcil 
receive  training  prior  to  assign  men  [ 
to  merchant  ships.  The  largest  o 
these,  with  a  complement  of  550,  i 
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:  San  Mateo,  California.  The  next 
size,  with  a  complement  of  J  50, 
at  Pass  Christian,  Mississippi. 
'hen,  of  course,  there  is  the  smallest 
ne  at  Kings  Point,  which  can  take 
kre  of  250.  Regardless  of  where  one 
lay  obtain  basic  training,  all  success- 
jI  c.indidates  come  to  Kings  Point 

r  .iJvanced  training. 

Wartime  Courses 

The  wartime  course  is  a  very  dif- 
cult  one,  with  40  assigned  periods 
er  week.  This  is  broken  down  into 
6  periods  of  prepared  lessons  and 
4  periods  of  drill,   laboratory,  etc. 

he  attrition  is  high,  37  per  cent 
eing  eliminated  in  1945.  The  great- 
it  elimination  takes  place   in   basic 

aining — 15  per  cent  bilge  out  and 
n  additional  1 3  per  cent  are  washed 
ut  at  sea,  while  9  per  cent  fail  to 
jrvive  the  advanced  training.  The 

Upper  teft:  Navigation  Chart  Room. 


average  age  of  entry  in  1943  was 
19  years,  3  months,  and  the  average 
education,  the  end  of  the  freshman 
year  in  college. 

During  1942  the  casualties  sus- 
tained at  sea  v.'hile  training  exceeded 
4  per  cent  higher  than  all  the  armed 
services  combined.  By  1943  it  had 
dropped  to  1  per  cent,  while  at  the 
present  time  the  losses  are  at  a  mini- 
mum and  one  seldom  receives  a  re- 
port of  a  Cadet-Midshipman  casualty. 
During  the  time  a  Cadet-Midshipman 
is  at  sea  he  is  constantly  under  the 
observation  of  the  ship's  officers,  who 
make  reports  on  him.  He  is  obliged 
to  complete  a  sea  project  which  re- 
quires 29  hours  of  work  per  week 
for  a  period  of  six  months  and  he 
IS  frequently  visited  while  the  ship 
is  in  port  by  District  Cadet  Corps 
Supervisors,  who  check  on  his  prog- 

Upper  right:  Diesel  laboratory.     Lower  left:  Steam  lobo 


ress  and  general  aptitude  for  the 
service. 

The  records  are  filled  w^ith  the 
experiences  of  these  young  men  who 
during  thir  sea  training  have  piled 
up  an  amazing  story  of  adventure  and 
heroism.  Over  137  have  lost  their 
lives,  45 1  have  been  torpedoed  and 
survived.  There  are  hundreds  who 
were  on  board  vessls  which  had 
collisions  and  groundings  and  were 
damaged  by  enemy  action. 

Through  my  contact  w-ith  these 
youngsters  and  their  experiences,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  shall  not  fail. 
By  the  weight  of  our  numbers  and 
the  superiority  of  our  product  we 
will  gain  strength  and  prestige — and 
respect  for  Kings  Point  will  reach 
beyond  the  borders  of  this  nation 
and  across  the  seas  to  distant  ports 
of  the  world. 

otory.    Lower  right:  Gyro  laboratory. 
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U.S.S.  Relief,  oldest  Navy  hospital  ship  in  point  of  service    v>as  an,o.,o  r.,.-.  .<.:       . 
undergo  repairs  in  the  Aio^eda  yord  Tt  Ge-nera,  En'^^S^LV. i„raVdT;  D'o'ir^o'Xt" 

^pansi'oM  of 
Savjo/tma  Shipyard 

Ji''c'tu"d''SHow"7he's°e".*;^!lir»r*ir'-'"  ""■*  «"♦"«".  "round  the  AM  t,p.  o«  fleet  mine  sweeper 
in  the  Pocitic  '  ""  *""">  °"  •"f"*"*  iob  >«  clearin,  the  way  for  invasion  forces 


The  General  Engineering  and  Dry 
Dock  Company,  with  the  shipbuild- 
ing yard  at  Alameda  and  repair  shops 
and  waterfront  facilities  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  recently  taken  over  the 
Pacific  Bridge  Yards  Nos.  1  and  5 
in  Alameda,  and  with  this  addition 
now  becomes  one  of  the  largest  ship 
repair  yards  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Combined  with  the  present  Ala- 
meda installations,  the  added  facilities 
will  give  the  company  a  half  mile 
of  continuous,  well-equipped  water 
frontage,  not  including  Yard  No.  5 
of  Pacific  Bridge,  which  is  located 
across  the  Estuary  in  Oakland.  Yard 
No.  5  will  add  considerably  more 
area  and  frontage,  and  is  likewise 
well  equipped  for  outfitting  and  re- 
pair work. 

For  many  years  the  company's 
shipyard  at  Alameda  has  built  up  an 
excellent  reputation  for  repairing  and 
reconditioning  of  all  classes  of  naval 
and  merchant  vessels.  Its  splendidly 
equipped  machine  shops  in  San  Fran- . 
Cisco  are  well  known  for  prompt  and  ■ 
efficient  repairs  to  all  sizes  and  types ' 
of  marine  engines.  ' 

The  new  facilities  will  make  avail-  J 
able   for  repair  work  three  graving  I 
docks  each  equipped  with  a  gantry ' 
crane.  Large  traveling  cranes,  oper-'' 
atmg  on  rails  throughout  the  shops  ^ 
and  docks,   will   help   speed   up  the 
handling  of  material  in  these  yards.  ■ 
The    executive    staff    of    General  i 
Engineering  and  Dry  Dock  Company  { 
includes:   George   A.   Armes,   presi- 1. 
dent;  W.  L.  Montgomery  and  Jack! 
Armes,   assistants   to   the   president; 
James  H.  Young,  vice  president;  P, 
P.   Mesquita,   secretary  and   general 
manager;  Frank  Fox,  chief  engineer 
and    manager    San    Francisco    plant: 
H.    C.    Hanson,    manager    Alameda 
plant;   A.    G.    Gaffney   and    George 
Walker,  personnel  managers:  and  Bill 
Bergman,  chief  dispatcher. 
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This  550-foot  floating  dry- 
cock,  consisting  of  sii  mam- 
moth U-shaped  pontoons  or 
sections,  is  handling  vessels 
op  to  a  maximum  of  12.000 
tons  in  the  Alameda  yard. 
Ships  drawing  up  to  25  feet 
can  be  brought  into  this  dock. 
Flooding  and  pumping  can  be 
controlled  either  from  the 
dock  or  a  central  station  sit- 
uated on  the  wharf. 
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A   BD<1    —   the    U. 
Navy's      new      oHoi 
transport — shown  u 

(All  photos  courtesy 
Westinghouse) 


'    \ 


Genera/  Characterlitics  DB-1 


SM 


MM 


t/URING  THE  last  six 
months  ,)f  1944  the  Shiphuilding 
Division  of  Consohdatcd  Steel  Cor- 
roration  Ltd.  at  its  Wilmington, 
Calif.,  yard  completed  and  delivered 
to  the  U.  S.  Navy  21  attack  trans- 
ports of  the  BD-1  type.  Eleven  more 
of  these  vessels  are  now  in  course 
of  construction  and  outfitting  and 
are  being  delivered  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1945. 

The  detail  designs  for  this  type 
vessel  were  prepared  by  Joslyn  and 
Ryan,  naval  architects  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  the  September  issue  of  "Pa- 
cific Marine  Review"  we  published 
a  comprehensive  article  describing 
the  methods  used  by  Consolidated 
Steel  in  the  fabrication,  assembly 
and  outfitting  of  these  ships.  The 
present  article  describes  their  turbo- 
electric  power  plant. 

Paramount  purpose  in  the  design 
of  these  vessels  is  the  transport  of 
fully-equipped  troops   ready   to  land 
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and  fight  on  hostile  beachheads.  The 
principal  characteristics  are  shown 
m  the  table  herewith.  As  will  be 
noted  in  the  illustration,  this  type 
hull  has  modified  Meierform  bows 
and  cruiser  stern. 

DitFering  slightly  from  other  tur- 
bine-electric driven  ships  built  dur- 
mg  World  War  II,  these  ships  have 
a  twin  screw  arrangement  with  auto- 
matic stability  regulation  provided 
by  Rototrol  —  a  Westinghouse  de- 
velopment. This  device,  in  the  form 
of  a  motor-generator  set,  controls 
the  ex-citation  of  the  main  generators 
being  responsive  to  load  changes  on 
the  propulsion  motors.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, used  for  the  first  time 
on  vessels  of  this  size,  the  field  cur- 
rent of  the  main  generator  is  auto- 
matically maintained  at  the  minimum 
value  required  to  insure  stability  be- 
tween the  main  generator  and  the 
motor  for  any  load  condition. 

Propulsion,  auxiliary  machinery 


Length  O.A. 
Length  W.L. 
Molded  Beam 
Depth,  Main  Deck 
Deadwght.  Cap.  Tot 
Load  Displacement 
Load  Draft 
Fuel  Oil  Capacity 
Diesel  Oil  Capacity 
Fresh  Water  Cap. 
Reserve  Feed  Cap. 

Salt  Water  Ballast 

Cost 

Total  Capacity 

(InrluJ.  Slap's  Credit 

Propulsion 

Engines,  2 

Total  shp 

Steam  Pressure 

Steam  Temperature 

Electric  Voltage 


426  feet 

400  feet 

58  feet 

28  ft.,  6  in. 
.  6500  tons 

8500  tons 

15  ft.,  6  in. 

1544.3  tons 

51.4  tons 

168  tons 

100  tons 

1 74  tons 

?4,000,000plus 

1000  men  with 

full  equipment  j 

Twin  screw 

Turbo-electric 

6000 

450  psi 

:'50    F. 

2210 


1 
and  their  accessories  arc  located.' 
amidship  at  the  hold  level.  Control 
equipment  is  banked  on  the  second 
platform  in  two  sections  in  the  for- 
ward and  aft  machinery  spaces.  Thisi 
provides  the  maximum  placemcnti 
efficiency,  in  that  the  machinery  is 
located  directly  above  the  deep  tanks,' 
at    the    6-foot    level,    en.ibling    ship' 

ON  THt  FACING  PAGE: 

Upper  left:  This  lurblne-drive  genemto 
sef  U  one  o«  three  Identicol  lets  tho 
provide  ship's  service  requirements. 
Upper  right:  Control  of  power  for  one  o 
the  three  2S0-liw  turbo-generoters. 
Lower  left:  Turning  gear  drive  is  in 
stalled  In  the  shaft  alley. 

Lower  right:   Main  switchboard  ond  pro 
pulsion  control  boards. 
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operators  to  utilize  the  weight  of 
the  machinery  to  better  advantage 
in  trimming  and  ballasting. 

The  propulsion  equipment  com- 
prises two  Westinghouse  turbines  of 
the  straight  impulse  type,  each  of 
which  drives  a  2550-kw,  2210-volt, 
5-phase,  82 '72  cycle,  4950-rpm  max- 
imum continuous  rating  Westing- 
house  generator.  The  turbine  and 
generator  are  connected  by  means 
of  a  solid  coupling  and  together 
form  a  three-bearing  unit  with  two 
bearings  being  supported  by  the 
turbine  structure  and  the  third  being 
carried  in  the  outboard  pedestal.  The 
bearing  bracket  at  the  inlet  end  of 
the  turbine  carries  the  turbine  jour- 
nal and  thrust  bearing.  The  No.  Two 
bearing,  supported  in  a  bracket  on 
the  exhaust  end  of  the  turbine,  car- 
ries one  end  of  the  generator  rotor, 
and  the  No.  Three  bearing  mounted 
in  the  outboard  pedestal  carries  the 
other  end. 

No  bedplate  is  used  under  either 
the  turbine  or  generator.  Each  part 
rests  on  the  condenser  and  is  set  to 
the  proper  grade  and  centerline  to 
bring  the  rotating  element  into  cor- 
rect alignment.  Each  of  the  two  main 
condensers  on  the  vessel  has  934 
tubes,  Ya,  inch  O.  D.  and  12  feet  long, 
providing  2200  square  feet  of  cooling 
surface.  These  condensers  are  of  the 
Westinghouse  Radial  Flow  design. 

Under  normal  steam  conditions 
the  turbine  is  designed  for  an  inlet 
pressure  of  440  pounds  pressure  per 
square  inch  gage  at  a  total  tempera- 
ture of  740  degree  F.  At  this  rated 
operating  condition  the  turbine  will 
develop  a  normal  load  of  .3000  shp 
with  a  continuous  overload  rating  of 
3300  hp  per  shaft.  Steam  require- 
ments for  the  main  and  auxiliary 
turbines  are  met  by  boilers  located 
in  each  engine  room  just  off  the  cen- 
terline. They  are  of  the  single-pass, 
sectional  header  type,  supplied  by 
Babcock  ii  Wilcox,  and  rated  at  750 
degree  F.  total  temperature,  and  de- 
hver  450  pounds  pressure  per  square 
inch  at  the  turbine. 

Electrical  energy  developed  by  the 
turbine-generator  units  is  used  to 
operate  a  pair  of  Westinghouse  pro- 
pulsion motors,  each  direct-connected 
to  a  main  shaft.  Each  of  these  two 
electric  motors  is  of  the  synchronous 
marine  type  with  a  maximum  duty  of 
3300  shp  operating  at  165  rpm.  Speed 
control  is  obtained  by  varying  the 
speed  of  the  turbine-generator,  locat- 
ed in  the  same  engine  room  as  each 
motor.  To  increase  economy  at  low 
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speeds  and  also  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency drive  from  one  turbine-genera- 
tor, the  control  is  arranged  so  that 
both  motors  can  be  operated  from 
one  turbine-generator  and  either  unit 
can  be  selected  to  provide  the  power. 
Maximum  propeller  speed  when 
operating  both  motors  from  one 
turbine  is  100  rpm. 

The  forward  engine  room  equip- 
ment normally  provides  the  power 
to  rotate  the  starboard  propeller  at 
the  end  of  a  shaft  approximately  12 
inches  in  diameter,  175  feet  tYi 
inches  long,  and  weighing  57,950 
pounds.  The  port  screw  normally  is 
driven  by  the  after  engine  room  ma- 
chinery and  is  capped  to  a  shaft  of 
the  same  diameter,  133  feet  IOJ/2 
inches  long,  weighing  36,500  pounds. 
These  propellers  are  1 1  feet  6  inches 
in  diameter  and  have  a  blade  pitch 
of  13  feet. 

Electricity  for  ship  service  is  de- 
veloped by  auxiliary  generators  lo- 
cated at  the  14-foot  level  in  the  for- 
ward and  after  engine  rooms.  Three 
250-kw  units  composed  of  a  West- 
inghouse a-c  generator  and  a  Worth - 
mgton  geared  steam  turbine  provide 
312.5  kva,  450  volts.  One  of  these 
units  is  located  alongside  each  main 
turbine-generator,  and  the  third  is 
installed  between  the  two  engine 
rooms  next  to  the  fresh  water  tanks. 
A  Westinghouse  100-kw  turbine- 
generator  unit  is  installed  in  each 
en-;ne  room  and  generates  240/120 
volts  d-c  for  pump  motors  arid  to 
supply  other  direct  current  needs. 
Each  250-kw  auxiliary  turbine  gen- 
erator set  also  includes  a  90-kw 
Westinghouse  generator  supplying 
125  volts  d-c  for  excitation  of  the 
propulsion  motor  and  generator. 

Control  equipment  for  these  ves- 
sels is  designed  to  perform  the  fol- 
lowing functions: 

(1)  Start,  stop  and  reverse  the  pro- 
pulsion motors. 

(2)  Vary  speed  of  motors  between 
approximately  20  and  100  per 
cent  of  rating  by  varying  the 
turbine-governor  setting. 

(3)  Provide  steam-flow  limit  control. 

(4)  Provide  for  parallel  operation  of 
both  propulsion  motors  from 
either  of  the  propulsion  genera- 
tors if  desired. 

The  entire  control  system  is  pro- 
tected by  a  mechanical  interlock 
assembly  which  insures  a  predeter- 
mined sequence  of  lever  operation. 


This  inter-locking  prevents  speed; 
up  of  the  turbme  with  the  startin 
lever  in  any  mid-position  betwee 
"Off"  and  "Run."  It  also  prevent 
moving  the  starting  lever  to  its  "Ofi' 
position  with  the  turbine  speed  leve 
at  other  than  "Idling"  or  "Off."  I 
addition  to  this  mechanical  inte; 
locking  system,  the  starting-reversin 
switch  group  and  the  main  set-u 
switch  group  are  interlocked  so  thj 
when  set  up  for  two-motor  operatio 
from  a  single  generator  in  a  remot 
engine  room  the  local  starting  switc 
group,  hence  the  starting  lever, 
locked  in  its  "Off"  position. 

Another  precautionary  design  fe; 
ture  of  the  control  system  is  the  mar 
ner  in  which  the  main  and  contrc 
circuits  running  between  the  engin 
rooms  can  be  isolated.  These  mai 
engine  room  circuits,  as  well  as  th 
standby  exciter  circuits,  all  pa; 
through  contacts  in  the  various  set-u 
switches.  Thus,  when  operating  noi 
mally  on  single  motor  set-up,  all  cii 
cuits  between  the  two  engine  rooir 
and  the  standby  exciter  room  can  b 
completely  isolated  from  the  othei 
in  emergencies. 

Stability  regulation  of  the  propu 
sion  system  is  effected  by  Rototri 
control  of  the  excitation  of  the  mai 
generator  field.  The  output  of  th 
Rototrol  is  used  to  energise  the  shur 
field  of  the  90-kw  exciter.  The  Rot( 
trol,  which  is  a  special  small  d-c  geil 
era  tor,  has  a  pattern  field  which  n| 
ceives  its  excitation  from  a  1.2-k 
125-volt  constant  potential  exciti 
which  is  part  of  the  Rototrol  moto: 
generator  set,  which  has  a  5-hp  a 
driving  motor. 

The  Rototrol  also  has  a  differenti 
field  which  is  responsive  to  chang. 
in  the  ratio  of  voltage  and  frequent 
of  the  main  generator,  and  a  cumi 
lative  field  which  is  responsive  1 
changes  in  load  (line  current)  of  tl 
generator.  The  fields  are  so  propc 
tioned  that  the  Rototrol  automatical 
maintains  system  stability  throughoi 
the  complete  range  of  speeds  ar 
loads  on  the  propulsion  units. 

The  ship's  auxiliary  power  systc 
has  a  complete  ring  bus  arrangcmcr 
which  provides  maximum  flcxibiln 
and  safety  in  power  supply  to  vit 
auxiliaries.  The  system  comprises 
total  of  1 1  Westinghouse  switcl 
board  units,  as  follows: 

Forward  generator 

After  generator 

Auxiliary  generator 

(Page  120,  pl..se) 
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Calship  Finds  AP-5's  Use  Five  Times  As  Much  Cable  As  EC-P's 


An  electrician  in  the  Terminal 
Island  yard  of  the  California  Ship- 
building Corporation  stepped  back 
from  the  forward  bulkhead  in  the 
engine  room  of  an  attack  transport. 


By  Howard  De  Freitas 

"Wow,  just  look  at  "em!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "More  than  40  cables  in 
that  one  wire-way!" 


Lighting  disfribufie 
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This  offers  but  mild  evidence  o 
the  role  electric  cable  plays  in  th- 
proper  construction  and  successfu 
operation  of  one  of  these  AP-5V 
At  the  same  time  it  presents  ai; 
example  of  the  vastness  and  com 
plexity  of  the  electrical  system  oi' 
these  vital  combatant  ships  as  com' 
pared  with  the  Liberty  and  Victor' 
ships.  ; 

Figures  gleaned  from  Calship  bluej 
prints  show  that  the  yard  used  abou; 
2.^.000  lineal  feet  of  cable  per  hul 
in  building  .i06  Libertys  and  .^0  Lib 
erty  tankers.  This  total  was  uppec 
to  58,000  feet  for  each  of  the  firs': 
32  Victorys  the  yard  delivered.  l|; 
was  with  the  advent  of  the  transpor,; 
program,  though,  that  the  cMlf 
needs  multiplied  by  miles  instead  ofi 
feet.  No  less  than  approximatehi 
167,000  feet,  or  more  than  31  mile|( 
of  cable,  are  strung  through  eacl; 
of  these  seagoing  warriors.  '• 

The  reasons  for  this  extensive  us': 
of  cable  are  readily  understandabllii 
when  two  features  of  the  transpor'j 
are    considered.    In    the    first    placet 
the  AP-5  is  designed  to  carry  hun' 
dreds  of  combat  troops  in  the  space^ 
occupied  by  cargo  in  the  basic  Vic, 
tory  design.  Secondly,  the  transport 
are  fighting  ships,  bristling  with  gun 
and  carrying  the  Navy's  latest  battl 
equipment. 
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The  transformation  of  cargo  space 
to  berthing,  eating  and  medical  ac- 
jmmodations  for  so  many  troops 
1st  about  trebled  the  chores  of  Cal- 
lip  electricians.  For  the  first  time 
ley  found  themselves  wiring  dental 
loms,  surgical  rooms,  dressing  sta- 
ons  and  many  such  installations  as 
echanical  cows,  ice  cream  rooms, 
ike  ovens,  and  dough-mixers  for 
ill-fledged  bakeries. 

In  addition,  they  had  to  hook  up 
ectric  fans  for  vastly  larger  ven- 
lation  systems  and  connect  enlarged 
frigeration  units.  The  mechanical 
undry  and  pressing  equipment  were 
iwcomers  on   the   to-be-wired   list, 

were  the  heavy  machinery  instal- 
tions. 

Power  lines  likewise  were  neces- 
ry  to  fhe  functions  of  the  winches 
id  the  big  davits  from  which  hang 
e  all-important  landing  barges. 
The  lighting  system  also  graduated 
to  a  more  complex  stage,  with  the 
rths  alone  requiring  a  large  share 

the  fixtures. 

This,  however,  was  Only  half  the 
sry,  for  many  were  the  thousands 

cable  footage  necessary  to  equip 
e  vessels  as  fighting  craft  according 
Navy  specifications.  Range-finders, 
n  directors,  radar,  announcing  sys- 
Tis  and  intricate  telephone  com- 
jnications  all  had  to  be  hooked  up 
flawless  manner,  while  many  man- 
ors had  to  be  worked  on  the  three 
Jio  rooms. 

Supplying  the  power  for  all  these 
itallations  are  three  ?00-kw  120/ 
0-volt  shunt-wound  generators,  or 
e  more  main  generator  than  the 
ctorys  required.  With  this  set-up, 
ough  electricity  is  generated  to 
rnish  light  and  power  for  approxi 
tely  .^00  average-sized  homes.  The 
nsport  also  has  additional  AC  gen 
itors  to  supply  power  for  the  IC 
Item  and  an  emergency  diesel 
srated  standby  generator. 
The    wiring   of   all    these   fixtures 
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to  this  interior. 


requires  exactness  in  cable  sues  and 
types.  Decision  on  this  score  rests, 
of  course,  with  the  engineers  and 
technicians,  but  their  specifications 
must  be  carried  out  exactly  by  the 
electricians. 

The  electrical  system  on  the  troop 
transports,  in  general,  is  designed  to 
utilise  Merchant  Marine  Shipboard 
Cable.  The  sizes  and  types  are  deter- 


mined by  individual  usage  in  accord- 
ance with  established  marine  prac- 
tice. 

The  power  and  lighting  systems 
require  the  use  of  Synthetic  Resin 
Lead  and  Armored  Cable  (SRL&^A) 
and  Varnished  Cambric  Lead  and 
Armored  cable  (VCLfePA),  depend- 
ing upon  the  ultimate  use.  Cable 
systems   vary   from   400,000   circular 


The  bright  eyes  and 
nimble  fingers  of  jour- 
Irene  Flesher  "crimp 
o  Itig  on  a  lead"  with 
stalcon  pliers  in  a  tele> 
phone  (unction  box. 
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mills  to  No.  14  AWG  single  cor 
ductors  and  2/0  AWG  to  No.  1, 
AWG  triple  conductor  cable.  In  th 
type,  the  general  construction  en; 
brances  stranded  copper  conducts 
with  synthetic  or  varnished  cambn 
insulation  which  is  covered,  in  tun 
with  insulating  compound-filled  tap 
or  braid.  The  latter  is  color-coded  fd 
circuit  indentification.  The  individus 
conductors  are  separated  and  space 
by  the  use  of  fillers.  The  conductor 
are  then  spiral-wrapped  with  insula!^ 
ing  compound  tape,  after  which  thci 
are  covered  entirely  with  a  lea 
sheath.  A  bituminous  compound  i 
placed  around  the  lead  sheath  an 
is  covered  with  another  layer  of  ir 
sulating  compound-filled  tape  prior  t 
the  final  operation,  which  calls  fo 
a  coating  of  braided  metal  armor  t 
protect  the  cable  from  external  dam 
age. 

The  cable  used  for  interior  com 
munications  is  designated  as  Interioi 
Communication  Lead  and  Armorer 
(ICL&?A),  and  varies  from  two  t 
.lO  conductors.   The   conductors  ar 
2828  circular  mills  in  area  and  ar 
individually  color-coded  to  facilitat  | 
installation   and   circuit   designation 
The   construction   is  similar  to  th; 
of  the  power  and  lighting  cables  e: 
cept   that   the   fillers  are   eliminate 
m  the  cables  with  six  or  more  coi 
ductors. 

Twisted  Pair  Telephone  Lead  an. 
Armored  cable  (TPTL£s?A)  is  usc< 
m  the  sound-powered  telephone  sy.«- 
tems,  and  consists  of  from  one  t 
20  twisted  pairs  of  conductors.  Thes 
conductors  also  are  2828  circula. 
mills  in  area,  and  the  individoa 
conductors  also  are  color-coded  fo 
identification. 

The  basic  difference  between  tck 
phone  and  interior  communicitmn 
cable  is  that  the  telephone  cable  h.i 
its  conductors  twisted  in  pairs,  Th 
construction  of  the  cable  is  idcntia 
to  the  interior  communication  cablt 
The  AP-5's  also  call  for  the  us 
of  several  special  Navy-type  c.ihle 
on  the  interior  communications,  rada 
and  fire-control  systems.  The  genera 
construction  of  most  of  these  type 
is  similar  to  the  commercial  cable, 
except  that  an  impervious  sheath  o 
heat-  and  flame-resistant  materi.il  i 
used  in  place  of  the  lead  sheatf 
Still  another  requisite  is  Navy-typ 
portable  oil-resistant  cable.  This  i 
used  on  the  power  feeds  for  th 
train  and  elevation  of  the  guns 

Truly,  electric  cable  might  well  h 
called  the  life-lines  of  a  modern  troo 
transport. 
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Efficient  Auxiliaries 

Dn   Cl-A  MntDrship 


Interesting  auxiliary  engine  per- 
irm.inee  reports  given  hy  O.  T. 
.edJin,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Mo- 
irship  Mormacdale,  one  of  the  first 
t  .1  fleet  of  46  Cl-A  design  cargo 
hips  huilt  for  the  Maritime  Com- 
iis>ion  by  the  Pennsylvania  Ship- 
irJ-.  Beaumont,  Texas,  furnish  ad- 
itioii.il  records  of  the  successful 
;rviCL-  provided  by  this  type  of 
e?jcl  in  wartime  operations. 

Chief  Engineer  Reddin  was  highly 
nthusiastic  over  the  efficient  opera- 
on  of  the  two  Enterprise-Westing- 
ousc  generator  sets  contained  in  the 
uxiliary  plant  of  the  Mormacdale. 
n  expressing  his  laudatory  comments 
n  the  records  of  the  two  engines, 
.'hich  are  Enterprise  DSG-6  six- 
ylinder  models,  he  said: 

"They  have  seen  better  than  8000 
ours  of  service,  and  their  perform- 
nce  has  greatly  pleased  me.  The 
laximum  liner  wear  in  any  cylinder 
jst  below  the  travel  of  top  com- 
rcssinn  ring  is  .008  inches. 

"The  two  Enterprise  engines  are 
tperating  on  a  weekly  alternating 
irhedule,  as  one  engine  usually  fur- 
ishcs  ample  power  to  take  care  of 
nc  Iliad  requirements.  When  an 
iii;ine  is  shut  down  for  a  week, 
jhricating  oil  is  pumped  into  a  sel- 
ling tank.  After  settling,  it  is  then 
entrifuged  and  used  for  make-up  oil 
1  the  two  main  propulsion  Nordberg 
iicscls.  Thus  the  auxiliary  power 
ngines  get  a  complete  change  of 
ubricating  oil  (Gargoyle  DTE  Ma- 
iine  oil  No.  3)  for  every  week  of 
Operation." 

The  Enterprise-Westinghouse  gen- 
!rator  sets  on  the  Cl-A  motor  ves- 
sels comprise  the  neatest  and  most 
iompact  arrangement  of  auxiliary 
ilant  found  in  any  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  ships.  TTie  two  units, 
ach  of  250-kw  capacity,  are  placed 
■ide  by  side,  with  ample  working 
'pace  around  them  and  the  space 
|bove  the  engines  kept  clear  of  pip- 
ing. Each,  of  course,  is  a  self-con- 
ained  unit,  with  water  and  oil  pumps 
nd  heat  exchangers  built  into  them, 
fhe  engine  and  generator  are  mount- 
d  on  a  common  steel  sub-base  and 
ihe  engine  drives  all  of  its  own  aux- 


iliaries, including  sea  water  pumps, 
fresh  water  pumps,  lubricating  oil 
pumps,  and  fuel  transfer  pumps. 
With  12 -inch  bore  by  15 -inch  stroke, 
each  engine  is  rated  450  hp  at  450 
rpm 

The  ships  of  Cl-A  design  repre- 
sent an  important  phase  of  the  great 
program  of  diesel  vessel  construction 
being  carried  on  by  the  Maritime 
Commission.  With  a  hull  414  feet 
long,  beam  of  60  feet,  and  a  load 
draft  of  23.6  feet,  these  craft  have 
a  deadweight  of  7416  tons.  Equipped 
with  two  2000-hp  Nordberg  diesel 
engines  for  main  propulsion,  they 
have  a  normal  speed  of  14  knots  and 
their  cruising  radius  is  10,000  miles. 

The  Mormacdale  and  other  of  her 
sister  ships  completed  early  in  the 
Cl-A  construction  program  were  as- 
signed   to    carrying    cargoes   to    the 


Middle  East,  Mediterranean  and 
other  danger  zones.  They  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  job  until  Libertys  were 
available  to  assist  them  in  these  stren- 
uous and  hazardous  operations.  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  convoys,  they 
sailed  out  into  the  oceans  alone,  and 
stories  of  their  many  heroic  deeds 
and  seemingly  insurmountable  feats 
will  glorify  the  pages  of  history  in 
generations  to  come. 

It  is  these  war  experiences  of  the 
earlier  huilt  ships  that  have  resulted 
in  numerous  minor  changes  and  im- 
provements in  the  more  recently  com- 
pleted vessels.  One  such  improve- 
ment is  the  provision  of  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  torpedoing  or  bomb- 
ing. Every  compartment  or  room, 
even  the  bathrooms,  is  equipped  so 
there  is  no  danger  of  anyone's  being 
trapped  by  jammed  doors  or  hatches. 

Another  war  lesson  is  seen  in  the 
protection  of  the  pilot  house  against 
machine  gun  bullets;  also  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  deckhouse  entrances  to 
the  outer  decks  are  arranged  to  pre- 
vent light  from  showing.  In  fact, 
this  arrangement  is  so  good  that  it 
is  sometimes  difficult,  even  in  day- 
light, to  locate  the  doors. 
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IVew  LSM  Technique 

M  Federal  Yard 


Building  a  "ship-and-a-half"  pe 
shipway  is  among  the  contribution- 
toward  whipping  Japan  quicker  mad 
during  recent  months  at  U.  S,  Steel' 
Federal  shipyard. 

This  technique  has  sped  some  5i 
fighting  ships  towards  war  in  ahoui 
the  time  that  would  he  required  t(' 
huild  20.  using  standard  one-ship 
per-way  methods.  But  the  st9r> 
couldn't  be  told  sooner  because  th( 
vessels  so  constructed  —  Landinu 
Ships,  Medium — nicknamed  by  thi 
Bureau  of  Ships  '"Pacific  Puddle 
Jumpers" — were  on  the  Navy's  sc 
cret  list  for  many  months.  And  tht- 
were  on  the  must-rush  list — and  stil 
are — for  many  greater  assaults  on  Jap 
held  territory  and  Japanese  beach 
heads. 

In  using  this  newest  Federal  shi 
assembly  technique,  while  an  enti: 
20?-foot  LSM  is  built  on  the  lower 
watervvard,  part  of  a  shipway.  a  91 
foot  stern  section  simultaneoush 
"grows"  on  the  upper  part  of  tl>i 
way. 

When  the  completed  landing  shii 
has    been   slid    into    Newark    Bay 
without  ceremony  or  bottlc-blcssiiv, 
— the  "half-ship"  is  moved  down  !■ 
wards  water  level,  where  forward  si 
tions    are     added.      Meanwhile, 
course,   another   stern   is  assembK 
The    gain    is,    roughly,    turning   <« 
three  hulls  in  the  time  and  space  nm 
mally    required    for  two.    And   a   .^i 
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It  gain  is  rated  quite  something 
.    hjl,  speed  war. 

LSM  shipbuilding  technique  as 
iMcti^cd  here  is  '"  prefabrication 
!ii~  Only  six  main  '"hunks,"  or 
-.11  n.il  "slices,"  which  have  been 
uilt  m  "cradles"  in  a  vast  outdoor 
-iciiihly  area,  are  required  for  the 
~>i-mhly  of  a  complete  hull.  The 
Klin  Jock  housing,  topped  by  a  con- 
ing tnwer,  goes  aboard  as  one  unit. 

hi.-  means  that,  in  all,  but  seven 
1'.:  -cctions,  plus  sundry  smaller 
ptrt-."  are  required  to  complete  hull 
nj   -uperstructure. 

T.  ■  the  fullest  extent  possible,  ma- 
hmcrv.  tankage,  piping,  wiring  and 
thcr  Items  are  fitted  into  the  pre- 
•  hricated  sections  as  they  are  built 
n  land,  thus  further  reducing  the 
nil  Hint    of   construction   work   done 

hilc  the  growing  hull  is  on  the  ship- 

i\  The  way  becomes  an  "assembly 
.itMii."  That  means  each  way  can 
e  u.-cd  oftener:  more  ships  can  be 
uilt.  faster. 

Into  the  design  of  this  LSM  type 
avc  been  written  lessons  of  three 
;ars  of  war.  The  vessels  are  ofii- 
,ill\-  described  as  faster  than  earlier 
.ndmi;  vessels,  and  very  maneuver- 
■^Ic  They  give  a  lot  of  effective 
Si  J.  chat"  to  air  attack. 

Ill    shallow   draft,   especially   for- 

irj.  tur  operations  close  inshore, 
ic\  are  liberally  and  tightly  com- 
irtmented  for  safety  of  the  ship  as 

whole  if  there  is  damage  to  any 
irt  I  it  It  while  hitting  the  beaches  in 
iv.iii.m  action. 

,  This  newest  of  invasion  specialists 
,  twin-screw  diesel  propelled  and  of 
^iiut  "700  tons  displacement  as  load- 
i  tiif  landings  on  the  Pacific's  farth- 
■t  -ill  ires. 

Till  LSM  has  an  open  vehicle  well 
.tLiiJing  the  full  length  of  the  hull, 
oaded  for  action,  it's  packed  with 
■Jnch.  Tanks,  and  what  it  takes.  All 
■adv  to  come  out  fighting,   as  the 

w-  section  and  its  ramp  are  low- 
ed .Around  this  well  a  thin  "rim" 
|t  deck  housing  also  is  packed,  with 
lany  kinds  of  equipment  required  to 
perate  a  ship. 

I  Below  are  bunks  and  mess  spaces 
')r  officers,  crew  and  landing  force; 
leine  rooms,  store  rooms,  oil  tanks 
id  -teering  gear.  It's  a  close  fit 
uiiiii;hout,  but  the  LSM  carries 
^erything  needed  by  an  ocean-going 
l^hting  ship. 

:  TheYSM  258.  sixth  built  at  Fed- 
.-al's  Port  Newark  yard,  has  been 
,entified  in  an  official  Navy  photo- 
•aph    of   MacArthur's    landing    on 
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A   "BRL"  at  the  dock  ready  to  be  towed 


"BRL"  Type 

Refrigerated  Concrete  Barges 


By  K.  M.  Walker 


Three  "BRL"  type  refrigerated 
barges,  Hulls  Nos.  45,  46  and  47, 
have  been  completed  by  the  Con- 
crete Ship  Constructors  at  National 
City,  California,  and  have  been  de- 
livered to  the  U.  S.  Army.  These 
vessels  have  a  reinforced  concrete 
hull  265  feet  long,  48  feet  beam  and 
17  feet  in  depth,  carrying  a  wooden 
deckhouse  216  feet  long,  38  feet 
wide  and  12  feet  high,  insulated  and 
cooled  on  the  conducted  cold  air 
principle.  Over  the  forward  end  of 
the  main  deckhouse  is  a  commodius 
upper  deckhouse  fitted  up  with  gal- 
ley, messrooms  and  crew  accommoda- 
tiim. 
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The  reinforced  concrete  hull  has 
8"  thickness  of  shell,  7"  decks  and 
two  full  length  concrete  bulkheads 
6i/2"  thick  and  spaced  apart  19". 
The  voids  between  the  bulkheads 
are  used  to  run  the  various  pipe 
lines  and  conduit  the  length  of  the 
ship.  There  are  eight  main  holds, 
four  on  each  side  of  the  ship  48 
feet  long  separated  by  concrete 
athwartships  bulkheads.  All  hatches 
are  set  flush  inside  the  deckhouse  and 
are  served  by  overhead  trolleys  run- 
ning the  length  and  width  of  the 
deckhouse  with  extensions  led  over- 
side through  the  wide  cargo  doors. 
There  are  two  sets  of  such  doors,  and 


the  overside  trolley  extensions  fold  \) 
out  of  the  way  when  not  in  servio 

The  main  deckhouse  is  separate 
into  two  compartments,  one  forwar 
of  20,000  cu.  ft.  capacity  and  on 
aft  of  24,000  cu.  ft.  capacity,  b 
means  of  an  insulated  wooden  bull 
head.  Each  of  the  eight  hold  con 
partments  has  a  capacity  of  900 
cu.   ft. 

In  the  after  end  of  the  main  decl 
house  is  the  engine  room,  containin 
four  Worthington  diesel  engines  eac 
direct  driving  a  100-kw  'Wcstini' 
house  generator  at  600  rpm.  to  suppl 
current  for  the  refrigeration  plant 
Two  50-ton  York  ice  machines  ai 
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;o  located  in  the  engine  space  in 
e  after  end  of  the  deckhouse.  These 
rn  at  750  rpm  and  are  V-helt  driven 
General  Electric  motors  of  125 
1  at  1200  rpm.  The  freezing  agent 
Freon  gas.  The  6%"  x  5"  eight- 
linder  ice  machines  are  designed  to 
lerate  720  rpm  with  a  capacity  of 
i  evaporator  and  100°  condensing 
[mperatures  of  53  tons  refrigeration. 
t  this  capacity  the  ice  machines 
sorb  115  brake  horsepower.  At 
rtain  times  the  machines  will  oper- 
;  105°  condensing  temperature 
len  the  tonnage  will  be  50  at  0° 
laporative. 

Each  condenser  is  rated  60  tons 
frigeration  at  100°  condensing 
mperature  on  the  basis  of  250  gai- 
ns per  minute  of  90°  sea  water 
ith  a  pressure  drop  of  7J/2  lbs.  The 
ine  coolers  were  figured  to  cool 
10  gpm  of  brine  from  8!/2°  to  5°, 
rresponding  to  approximately  60 
ns   refrigeration   at   0°    evaporator 


temperature.  The  pressure  drop 
through  the  brine  cooler  is  SYz  lbs. 
with  500  gpm  circulation  and  2l/z 
lbs.  with  250  gpm  circulating.  Each 
brine  cooler  has  a  rating  of  60  tons 
refrigeration  when  cooling  250  gpm 
from  12°  to  5°  when  the  evaporator 
temperature  is  reduced  to  — 2°.  The 
cooling  coils  in  the  holds  are  rated 
at  3.84  tons  each  when  cooling  the 
air  from  15°  to  11°  with  brine  in 
at  5°  and  out  at  8.8°.  This  rating 
is  on  the  basis  of  a  400  ft.  per  min- 
ute space  velocity  across  the  coil, 
which  has  an  area  of  23.8  sq.  ft., 
giving  a  total  of  9,500  cfm.  This 
returns  a  safe  total  rating  of  50  tons 
refrigeration  when  operating  with 
one  machine,  one  brine  cooler  and 
one  condenser. 

A  complete  ice  cream  plant  is  in- 
cluded in  the  deckhouse,  and  con- 
sists of  a  York  3%"  x  3"  six-cylinder 
compressor  operated  at  700  rpm  hy 


a  15-hp  motor  and  has  a  rated  capac- 
ity of  6.3  tons.  The  ice  cream  system 
is  calculated  at  5.2  tons,  allowing 
1.8  tons  for  freezing,  2.6  tons  for 
hardening  and  0.8  tons  for  leakage 
load  in  the  hardening  room.  The 
required  brake  horsepower  for  this 
delivery  is  9.5  when  operating  at 
— 25°  evaporative  and  +25°  con- 
densing temperatures.  The  12"  X  5' 
0"  four-pass  brine  cooled  condenser 
was  figured  on  the  basis  of  using  30 
gallons  of  +5°  brine  with  a  1-lb. 
pressure  drop.  If  the  condensing 
pressure  should  get  as  high  as  that 
corresponding  to  40°  the  brake 
horsepower  requirement  would  jump 
to  10.9.  As  the  extreme  operating 
conditions  could  not  be  foreseen,  a 
15-hp  motor  was  installed  in  the  ice 
cream  system  and  a  high  temperature 
brine  safety  thermostat  was  installed 
and  arranged  to  shut  down  the  plant 
automatically  if  excessive  tempera- 
tures were  encountered. 


One    of   the   deckhouse   cool   chambers.     Note   overhead    trolley. 
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The  "Tiddfers,"  new  f 

Prefabricated  by  shops 

complete  in  toui 


fug  (or  ony  towinq  service, 
lese  vessels  ore  put  together 
at  special  shipyards. 

Itrlflth  olliclal  photo/ 


Britain's  Shipbuilders 

Form  A  "Brains  Trnst " 


M, 


_  IeW  methods  and 
new  processes  must  he  adopted  in 
keeping  with  what  has  been  learned 
during  the  war— those  are  the  post- 
war plans  of  Britain's  shipbuilders. 
Two  research  committees  have  been 
appointed  to  pool  ideas  and  discover 
new  designs,  all  of  which  will  be 
made  available  to  each  firm  so  that 
mutual  aid  will  be  the  characteristic 
principle  of  the  industry  instead  of 
competition. 

These  committees  include  the  best 
designers,  engineers  and  builders  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  will  be 
guided  by  men  like  Sir  Stephen 
Pigott,  chairman  of  the  famous 
firm  of  John  Brown  and  Company, 
Clydebank.  He  was  a  responsible 
supervisor   for  the   construction   and 


(The  aulhor   i,    a   otember  of  .he  Clyde    N.viga- 
ion  Tnijit  and  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow.) 


by  Sir  Patrick  Dalian 


equipment  of  the  Queen  Mary  and 
the  Queen  Elisabeth,  H.M.S.  Duke 
of  York,  and  for  many  other  famous 
vessels  before  and  during  the  war. 
With  his  experience  of  the  highest, 
grade  of  marine  engineering  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  he  will 
be  a  valuable  counselor  for  the  re- 
search committees. 

Britain's  Government  has  also  ap- 
pointed a  committee  representative 
of  shipowners,  builders,  shipyard 
operatives  and  the  State  departments 
to  program  the  construction  of  ships 
on  the  basis  of  full  employment.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  authorities  are 
anxious  to  avoid  the  rapid  inflations 
and  deflations  which  caused  so  much 
hardship  to  labor  and  employers  in 
the  years  between  the  two  wars. 


is  better  equipped  and  machined] 
than  ever  before  in  history;  it  is; 
also  realized  that  the  needs  of  peace 
may  find  the  trade  overmanned.  The 
personnel  will  therefore  be  reduced 
— probably  by  asking  women  and* 
others  who  volunteered  for  wari 
service  to  return  to  their  normaii 
duties— when  the  European  and  Pa-' 
cific  naval  and  merchant  ship  opera- 
tional programs  have  been  completed.' 

The  harmonious  and  practical  col-i 
laboration  with  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  exchanging  designs 
and  information  is  expected  to  con-i 
tinue.  Highly  appreciative  of  this 
great  help,  Britain's  shipbuilders  an-- 
ticipate  that  they — and  the  rest  of 
the  Allied  Nations — will  be  able  toi 
program  for  the  prosecution  nf  the 
war. 
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It  IS  well  realized  that  the  industry  Post-war  prospects  of  production' 
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distinctly  encouraging.   The  in- 
stry     is     now     particularly     well- 
aipped  to  produce  excellent  mer- 
tile  vessels.  Over  $40,000,000.  in 
t,  has  been  spent  on  the  installa- 
n  of  new  machinery  and  cranes — 
of  which   will    be   available    for 
ijturc  mercantile  contracts. 
Murray  Stephens,  president  of  the 
.'llttl,^h  Institution  of  Engineers  and 
■  iphuilders,   and    chairman    of   one 
till,  must  important  Clydeside  com- 
plies, said  recently,  when  referring 
tj  the   possible   surplus   of   shipping 
Act  the  war: 

"Wc  must  be  broad-minded  in  our 
prii.fch  to  this  problem  and  pay 
ihuiL  to  the  United  States  for  the 
iiK  vnlossal  effort  in  building  the 
Mr  iKct.  which  has  done  so  much 
t  m.iko  victory  possible.  Wc  must 
Ivc  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
tlihcration  over  the  solution  of 
t.ir   pnihlem." 

This  would  indicate  that  Mr. 
'.pluns  and  his  colleagues  believe 
t  It  -u^cess  in  the  future  will  depend 
1  thi-  continuance  of  the  collabora- 
tn  that  has  made  Allied  shipping 
ctput  so  phenomenal  during  the 
wrid  conflict. 

New  processes,  such  as  prefabrica- 
Cn  and  welding,  are  being  adopted 
c  an  increasing  scale,  with  due  re- 
grd  to  conditions  and  needs  in 
litain.  Prefabrication  is  not  alto- 
fther  new  to  the  country;  neither 
i  the  construction  of  ships  in  part 
f'  dispatch  overseas  or  launching  a 
ctance  from  the  place  of  assembly. 
Oyde  firms  for  many  years  have 
sit  ships  in  numbered  packing  cases 
(■  assembly  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
'jiis  is  especially  true  of  dredgers. 
Urges  and  other  shallow  draft  craft 
f;  river  traffic  in  India  and  the 
[iminions. 

|One  Clyde  firm  is  also  simplifying 
i|  complicated  labor  methods  by 
wpting  what  may  be  described  as 
liss  production  plans  for  the  fore- 
rl:n  and  operatives.  This  has  been 
:,mmcnded  by  the  unions  and  the 
rmagenal  experts,  who  say  it  will 
rpedite  production  and  increase 
I'ges.  The  system  has  been  in  use 
.)  other  Scottish  yards  where  stan- 
jrdized  design  and  construction 
live  been  employed  with  success  for 
STie  20  years. 

'Some  of  these  yards,  although  re- 
acted to  one  shift  per  day  because 
?  obvious  war  difficulties,  produced 
^0,000-  to  11,000-ton  cargo  ship  in 
■,ir  months  or  less.  With  a  thrce- 
ijft  system   this   would    mean   one 
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such  vessel  every  six  weeks.  Troop 
landing  carriers  and  tank  carriers 
have  been  built  at  the  rate  of  two 
a  week  also  on  the  one-shift  system. 
The  plates  and  other  materials  for 
these  smaller  vessels  were  made  in- 
shore and  sent  to  the  yards  for 
assembly,  sometimes  by  women,  wlui 
proved  very  capable  for  this  task. 

Britain's  shipping  companies  are 
now  getting  ready  to  place  contracts 
for  their  post-war  special  types,  but 
the  Government  has  insisted  that  the 
needs  of  the  Pacific  war  still  come 
first.  Vessels  of  operational  type  now 
building  may  in  many  cases  be  adapt- 
able for  commercial  service.  Re- 
frigerated ship  contracts  continue  to 
he  placed  to  help  in  the  transport  of 
food  cargoes  to  the  liberated  coun- 
tries as  soon  as  circumstances  permit. 
The  Germans  concentrated  their  at- 
tacks on  refrigerated  ships  in  the 
early  months  of  the  war  and  did  it 
so  effectively  that  Britain's  food 
supplies  were  reduced  to  about  six 
weeks"  reserve  in  1940. 

Ships  launched  in  Britain  in  1940- 
4.^  totaled  4,415,668  tons,  a  figure 
which  exceeded  the  total  for  the 
same  period  in  World  War  I.  This 
was  a  remarkable  achievement  con- 
sidering that  the  output  capacity  in 
1939  was  less  than  1920.  It  indicates 
that  the  industry,  once  the  urgency 
of  war  is  past,  should  be  able  to 
satisfy  all  the  demands  that  may 
arise  for  commercial  and  passenger 
transport.  Construction  of  passenger 
ships  has  been  wholly  suspended 
during  the  war,  and  it  is  now  equally 
necessary  to  fill  the  gaps. 

Many  yards  are  being  recon- 
structed and  replanned  for  post-war 
activities.  Hand  methods  will  give 
place  to  those  of  the  machine. 
Wherever  the  latter  can  do  the  work 
more  efficiently  and  economically  it 
will  have  preference.  Thousands  of 
riveters  have  been  trained  as  welders 
and  the  great  majority  of  tradesmen 
are  now  familiar  with  pneumatic  and 
other  electrically  driven  tools.  Train- 
ing schools  have  been  opened  in 
Scotland  and  England  and  are  well 
attended  by  managers,  foremen  and 
craftsmen.  Classes  have  also  been 
organized  for  apprentices,  some  of 
whom  have  been  brought  from  the 
highland  and  rural  areas.  This,  again, 
is  not  new,  as  it  has  been  customary 
in  Scotland  for  over  a  century  to 
train  orphan  boys  in  the  pastoral 
districts  with  a  view  to  their  becom- 
ing shipbuilding  apprentices.  Some 
of  the  best  sailing  and  steam  yachts 
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Scotland  ever  produced  were  the 
work  of  tradesmen  who  had  been 
orphaned  or  hoarded-out  hoys  in  the 
highlands. 

The  marine  engineering  and  ship- 
building laboratories  at  Glasgow 
University  will  be  extended.  Large 
grants  have  already  been  given  for 
this  purpose.  Education  in  the  Clyde- 
side,  Tyneside  and  Merseyside  areas 
is  blending  the  practical  with  the 
cultural  so  that  the  young  manhood 
of  Britain  may  become  more  appre- 
ciative of  the  value  of  shipping.  They 
have  learned  during  the  war  that 
sea  power — naval  or  mercantile — is 
the  mainstay  of  a  nation  which  is 
dependent  on  exports  and  imports 
for  its  livelihood  and  progress. 

The  shipbuilder  (and  I  believe 
the  shipowners)  have  also  decided 
against  the  acceptance  of  German 
ships  as  reparations  after  the  war. 
After  World  War  I  they  allowed 
the  Government  to  accept  21/2  mil- 
lion tons  of  reparation  ships,  which 
was  equivalent  to  the  total  output 
of  shipyards  in  Britain  for  two  years. 
This  policy  brought  about  creeping 
paralysis  in  the  shipbuilding  and 
shipping  trades,  with  the  result  that 
output  fell  from  672,4.^8  tons  in 
1920  to  175,529  tons  three  years 
later,  caused  many  yards  to  be 
scrapped,  and  gravely  reduced  the 
capacity  of  the  industry. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  of  all  is 
that  the  workers  are  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  the  technique  and  effi- 
ciency of  production.  They  want 
Britain  to  have  the  best  merchant 
marine  and  the  most  powerful  Navy 
that  British  brains  and  hands  can 
design  and  build. 
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An  Dffice  Man 
Looks  at  Prodnction 


By  L.  E.  Dunton 

To  the  hoys  out  in  the  yard,  I  take 
my  hat  off.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that 
isn't  enough;  I  also  execute  a  deep 
how. 

If  nothing  seems  unusual  about 
that,  then  allow  me  to  point  out  that 
I'm  an  office  and  white  collar  man. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  especially 
supercilious  type  of  office  man.  The 
type  that  has  always  had  the  idea 
that  if  the  boys  out  on  the  produc- 
tion end  would  use  a  little  more  brain 
power  and  a  little  less  vocal  power 
then  we  would  build  even  more  ships 
in  even  less  time. 

Ships  in  this  case,  but  it  applies  to 
almost  all  those  products  where  there 
is  a  definite  division  between  the  of- 
fice and  the  yard  groups.  We  white 
collar  gents  have  always  felt  that  they 
paid  off  too  much  out  in  the  yard  or 
ships  for  loud  talk.  Not  only  that  but 
we  believed  that  they  looked  down 
upon  anyone  with  a  tendency  to 
think  before  he  went  ahead  and  did 
his  work.  Of  course,  it  wasnt  uni- 
versally true  but  almost.  At  any  rate 
many  of  us  thought  for  years  that  tre- 
mendous improvements  could  easily 
be  effected  if  the  yard  foremen  and 
superintendents  would  do  a  little  sys- 
tematiiing  and  thinking  ahead.  I,  for 
one,  have  visualized  every  production 
record  being  broken  when  companies 
could  instill  into  their  foremen  the 
idea  that  it  paid  sometimes  to  do  a 
little  thinking  along  with  their  cuss- 
ing. To  line  up  their  work,  for  in- 
stance, like  we  did  in  the  office. 

That  time  has  come  with  a  bang. 
With  the  help  of  a  supervisory  train- 
ing program  put  on  by  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  called  Job  Meth- 
ods Training — and  doing  just  that. 
The  man-hour  savings,  the  cost  re- 
ductions, the  speeded  up  production 
schedules,  are  already  becoming  leg- 
endary among  those  who  know  of 
them.  A  great  deal  of  praise  has  jus- 
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tifiably  been  extended  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  program.  With 
every  word  of  it,  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly. But  the  whole  story  hasn't 
been  told.  Certain  surprising  facts 
that  the  program  revealed  have  been 
entirely  neglected.  Almost  covered 
up. 

Production  supervisors  and  fore- 
men have  actually  been  "thinking" 
all  this  time.  It's  true  not  as  much 
as  they  are  now.  But  still  thinking. 
And  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any 
of  we  superior  desk  jockeys  ever 
imagined. 

As  an  office  supervisor,  I  was  in- 
vited to  attend  a  Job  Methods  class. 
This  particular  one  had  in  it  several 
Pipefitting  Foremen,  a  couple  Elec- 
trician Supervisors,  a  Crane  Superin- 
tendent, a  Material  Expediter,  and 
others.  The  awakening  came  when 
we  all  were  requested  to  describe 
various  improvements  that  we  had 
already  put  into  practice. 

The  one  that  really  rocked  me 
back  on  my  heels  was  by  one  of  the 
pipefitting  bosses  who  looked  like  he 
was  much  more  capable  of  giving  his 
men  a  physical  going  over  than  he 
was  of  thinking  out  any  better  ways 
of  their  doing  things.  And  I  mean  I 
was  rocked  back.  It  came  out  that 
this  loud-talking  and  tough-looking 
gent  has  the  fastest  gang  of  water 
closet  (toilet  to  you)  installers  in  the 
whole  yard.  That  isn't  all  they  do, 
but  you  can  see  that  in  a  shipyard 
turning  out  big  transports  by  the 
baker's  dozen,  it  in  itself  is  quite  a 
job.  And  to  top  it  off  the  secret  of 
his  success  isn't  in  the  men  at  all  but 
in  the  "work  sequence"  he  has 
thought  out  for  them.  The  terms 
were  all  a  little  technical  for  me,  but 
the  gist  of  the  idea  is  that  he  has 
figured  out  almost  every  step  for  each 
of  the  men.  He  even  had  it  down  to 
such  a  fine  point  that  he  drops  off 
the  boxes  needed  the  next  day  on 
his  inspection  trip  the  night  before. 

And  then  there  was  the  fellow  who 
had  figured  out  a  little  jig  for  his 
men  cutting  parts  that  inspectors  ad- 
mitted speeded  up  one  job  900  per 


cent  and  cut  down  waste  metal  1201 
per  cent.  All  this  long  before  Jol 
Methods  or  the  War  Manpowe 
Commission. 

Oddly  enough  these  weren't  jus 
isolated  cases.  Almost  everyone  ii 
the  class  modestly,  in  fact  almos 
sheepishly,  brought  out  some  star; 
tling  bit  of  evidence  that  he  hac 
been  using  some  horse  sense  alonj 
with  the  customary  "horse  language.' 
One  foreman  even  admitted  to  m. 
on  the  side  that  he  had  long  been  , 
subscriber  to  certain  technical  publi 
cations  and  had  gotten  several  goo( 
ideas  from  them. 

The  majority  of  the  time  I  kep 
my  neck  tucked  deep  in  my  whit 
collar  and  thanked  the  ghost  of  al 
office  boys  that  I  hadn't  stuck  it  ou' 
on  paper  with  any  of  my  long  fo^ 
tered  but  very  erroneous  ideas  abou 
production  stupidity.  ' 


LLS.M.C.  "Captain's  Technica 
Library" 

The  U.  S.  Maritime  Commissioi 
recently  announced  that  a  "Captain' 
Technical  Library"  is  now  beim 
placed  on  each  merchant  ship.  Text 
were  chosen  to  be  of  assistance  t 
captains  in  wartime  operation  of  mei 
chant  vessels. 

Recommended  by  the  Crew  Quai 
ters  Committee,  a  group  of  2S  tecf 
nical  publications  has  been  selectc 
for  the  library.  This  selection  ir 
eludes,  in  addition  to  18  publication 
issued  by  the  Government  Printin 
Office,  the  following:  Standard  Sc? 
manship  for  the  Merchant  Servici 
F.  Riesenbcrg;  Robinson  on  Admii 
alty;  The  Raft,  H.  Gaty;  Pacifi 
Ocean  Handbook,  E.  G.  Mean 
Weather  Around  the  World,  I.  P 
Tannehill:  Bible  (large  print);  Mas 
ter's  and  Mate's  Manual  of  Nav. 
Architecture,  Manning;  Oil  Tankt 
Operation,  Hillman  (for  tankers'  1 
braries  only) ;  Medical  Care  for  Sa 
men  at  Sea,  W.  L.  Wheeler;  Se^ 
men's  Wage  Computer  Tables,  I 
Martin. 
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ariffs  — High  or  Low? 
By  O.  C.  Hansen 

President   of    Foreign   Trade   Association 


The  approaching  expiration  of 
]c  reciprocal  trade  treaties  brings  a 
irry  of  suggestions  that  the  tariff 
jrriers  be  raised  again. 
That  higher  tariffs  would  reduce 
reit;n  trade,  both  import  and  ex- 
rt,  IS  very  generally  admitted; 
\crtheless,  we  have  a  United 
,ites  senator  telling  the  American 
iriff  League  on  January  18  that 
'f^orts  to  increase  foreign  trade  are 
:'surd.  He  uses  the  demagogic 
.ethod  of  reciting  obvious  facts  or 
ilf  truths  and  using  them  to  prove 
proposition  with  which  they  are 
it  related.  "If  we  are  to  sell 
Tiidd,"  he  says,  "we  must  buy 
•road"  (which  thus  far  sounds  like 
bod  sense)  .  .  .  "And  if  we  buy 
"cm  abroad  what  we  can  grow  or 
lake  at  home,  we  are  committing 
'itional  suicide  .  .  .  we  are  being 
■Id  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  full 
■osperity  in  this  country,  we  must 
we  a  vast  foreign  trade,  at  least 
'  billion  dollars  of  exports  .  .  .  any 
;'0gram  of  vast  export  and  equally 
jist  imports  cannot  increase  the 
;ell-being  of  our  citizens." 
[  Although  speaking  in  New  York, 
ihere  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
re  directly  dependent  on  shipping 
'}T  their  livelihood,  we  are  told  that 
le  speaker  was  "cheered."  There 
e  innumerable  reasons  why  mil- 
ins  of  Americans  would  not  agree 
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with  the  senator's  conclusions,  and 
we  will  mention  a  few  of  them. 

The  protective  tariff  has  a  very 
real  place  in  our  economy.  There 
can  be  no  sound  argument  against 
protecting  the  farmer  because  against 
cheap  foreign  competition  he  is 
otherwise  helpless.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  many  an  industry  or  product 
which  quality  or  quantity  production 
fail  to  make  competitive.  Every  item 
should  therefore  be  separately  con- 
sidered, and  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  have  proved  workable 
to  this  end. 

(Cnnlimied  on  pa^e  104  I 


'As  you  all  know,  shipping  and  foreign  trade  live  and  die  together. 

Frank  J.  Taylor.  Prpsidrnt  American  Merrhanl  Marinf  Instititlr 
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The  Future  of 

Americau  Merchaut  Shippiuq 


By  Edward  P.  Farfey 


of    the    Board 

I    Steomship    Compan 


When  the  war  with  Japan  has 
been  successfully  concluded,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland 
and  Seattle  will  be  well  on  their  way 
toward  becoming  principal  commer- 
cial and  financial  centers  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  trade,  and  into  them 
will  flow  a  good  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness that  formerly  went  to  the 
great  European  capitals.  This  is  a 
prediction.  From  the  record,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  risky  one.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  a  logical  development 
tor  the  immediate  post-war  period, 
and  it  has  been  foreseen  by  both 
corporate  and  public  officials  who 
have  already  prepared  plans  to  pro- 
vide the  accommodations  necessary 
to  service  the  anticipated  trade 
expansion.  The  success  of  these 
ventures  will  depend  upon  the  po- 
litical makeup  of  the  post-war  world. 

While  shipping  will  have  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  this  expansion, 
It  is  nevertheless  too  early  for  ship- 
owners to  make  specific  plans.  They 
can,  however,  in  accordance  with 
the  declared  purpose  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  19.16  that 
shipping  be  privately  owned  and 
operated,  help  in  the  development  . 
of  sound  policies  which  will  en- 
courage and  promote  a  merchant 
fleet  suitable  to  the  nation's  needs. 
Meanwhile,  the  data  covering  the 
cost  of  new  tonnage,  estimates  of 
potential  foreign  and  domestic  car- 
goes, estimates  of  revenues  and 
operating  costs  and  information 
concerning  international  agreements 
which  are  available  to  the  govern- 
mental bureaus,  should  be  made 
available  to  shipowners  in  such  form 
as  will  aid  them  in  their  plans. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  we 
shall  have  some  30,000,000  dead- 
weight tons  of  dry  cargo  freighters 
at  the  war's  end,  approximately  four 
times  the  pre-war  tonnage.  This 
large  fleet,  neverthless.  is  a  wartime 
fleet.  The  vessels  make  a  satisfactory 
lifc-linc  to  our  troops  abroad  and  to 
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our  Allies.  However,  the  fleet  is 
not  a  commercial  fleet  which  will 
fully  meet  peacetime  needs,  and  will 
require  supplementing  by  construc- 
tion of  specialized  units. 

The  United  States  is  building  mer- 
chant ships  for  war,  while  the 
British  arc  concentrating  their  efforts 
on  naval  vessels.  This  avoids  a  loss 
of  man  power  and  resources  in  each 
country  and  makes  possible  the 
achievement  of  maximum  produc- 
tivity for  the  United  Nations 
through  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  specialization.  Never- 
theless, the  pursuit  of  that  policy  is 
creating  a  complex  problem  for  post- 
war shipping.  For  it  is  clear  that 
additional  tonnage  will  be  added  to 
the  world's  merchant  fleets  after  the 
war,  not  only  because  the  United 
States  must  balance  its  merchant 
marine,  but  because  other  maritime 
nations,  particularly  Britain  and 
France,  will  wish  to  reconstitute  their 
depleted  fleets. 


With  the  outlook  for  an  up 
balanced  United  States  fleet  and  fc 
an  increase  in  world  tonnage  or  i 
equivalent,  shipowners  must  view  th 
future  with  level  heads.  Will  even 
follow  the  pattern  established  in  th 
years  after  World  War  P  Wi 
world  shipping,  in  particular,  pro, 
per  while  the  more  fortunate  cour 
tries  supply  the  war-ravaged  are: 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  while  othe 
nations  build  their  post-war  me; 
chant  marines?  Will  world  shippin 
subsequently  suff^er  from  low  rati 
and  high  costs  when  the  first  flus 
of  trade  has  ceased?  These  ai 
questions  which  shipowners  mui 
ask  themselves  and  try  to  answe 
before  making  substantial  con 
mitments. 

As  the  future  cannot  be  predictei 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  espc 
cially  when  the  economic  aa 
political  skeleton  of  the  post-ws- 
world  at  home  and  abroad  is  not  ; 
all  clear,  the  events  which  followe 
World  War  I  may  provide  mam 
fruitful  ideas  with  which  to  prepat 
for  the  years  to  come.  The  study  ( 
previous  experience,  however,  mu 
be  approached  with  caution. 

During  and  immediately  after  tb 
last  war,  the  United  States  coi 
structed  a  merchant  fleet  which,  b 
1920,  was  2.1  per  cent  of  all  vessc 
100  gross  tons  and  over.  Only  Gre: 
Britain,  with  .1.1.6  per  cent,  exceedc 
that  amount.  Moreover,  the  world 
fleets  were  balanced  because  cvei 
nation  except  Germany  ended  tl' 
war  with  more  ships  than  they  ha 
in  1914.  The  accumulation  of  th 
vast  tonnage  was  accompanied  by 
great  wave  of  optimism  in  the  bus 
ness  world.  Trade  among  all  natioi 
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'ould  expand,  it  was  said,  to  un- 
recedented  levels.  Unfortunately, 
increase  in  world  shipping 
ipacity  was  not  accompanied  by 
le  anticipated  growth  in  world 
ade.  In  fact,  according  to  the 
conomic  Intelligence  Service  of  the 
eague  of  Nations,  during  1920  and 
921  the  total  volume  of  world 
■ade  was  approximately  24  per  cent 
ss  than  that  of  191?.  The  approx- 
nate  30  per  cent  increase  in  world 
mnage  and  the  approximate  24  per 
nt  decrease  in  world  trade  precipi- 
ited  a  collapse  of  shipping  rates  and 
ues. 

The  slump  was  not  immediately 
^parent  because  the  United  States 
hipping  Board  indicated,  in  its 
:port  for  June  30,  1920,  that  the 
card's  managing  agents,  by  con- 
irence  agreements  providing  for 
le  operation  of  Board  vessels,  had 
itablished  " — complete  stabilization 
f  rates  in  some  trades  and  a  large 
easure  of  stabilization  in  prac- 
:ally  all  trades — ."  One  year  later, 
Dwever,  on  June  30,  1921,  the 
oard  reported:  "During  the  year 
.tes  declined  from  50  to  60  per 
:nt — .  Under  such  conditions  very 
w  ships  were  operating  at  a  profit 
f  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year." 
This  decline  in  rates  is  frequently 
itributed  to  the  utilization  of  an 
ixcessive"  amount  of  tonnage.  Ex- 
ssive  tonnage,  it  is  said,  results  in 
uinous"  competition  and  retards 
development  of  an  "adequate" 
placement  program.  Such  an  inter- 
ctation  of  the  events  is  dangerous, 
pcci.illy  when  used  in  the  formula- 
in  nf  a  policy  to  guide  the  shipping 
dustry  through  the  uncertain  days 
le.ij.  What  is  an  "excessive" 
,nuunt  of  tonnage?  What  is  "ruin- 
is'  competition?  What  are 
iJcquate"  replacements?  What  is 
"Hi;  range  planning"?  These  ques- 
ins  must  be  answered  by  the  policy 
0  aJupt. 

Til    illustrate,    suppose    that    one 

inJrcd     vessels     totalmg     900,000 

adwcight  tons  and   with  a   given 

jigregate    bale    cubic,    could    carry, 

ihen   loaded   to   capacity,   the   total 

ilume  of  mtercoastal  trade  during 

IV  nne  year.    Is  one  hundred  and 

"  \cssels  an  "excessive"  number? 

ninety-eight  a  "deficient"  supply? 

i  rcisonablfe  person  would  answer 

e   questions,   for  the   answers   are 

jit   capable   of   quantitative   expres- 

»n.  The  terms  "excessive  tonnage," 

juinous    competition,"    and     "ade- 

fiate    replacements"    may    be    used 

■jguely  to  describe  a  general  busi- 
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ness  condition,  hut  they  may  not  be 
used  as  an  administrative  creed. 

The  term  "long-range  planning" 
also  has  a  pleasant  sound,  but  essen- 
tially it  consists  of  guesses.  If  those 
who  do  the  guessing  guess  right, 
planning  can  be  profitable.  In  fact, 
planning  is  involved  in  the  con- 
siderations on  which  any  investment 
is  based.  Nevertheless,  no  single  set 
of  plans  can  be  used  in  daily  admin- 
istration because  the  factors  on 
which  the  "guess"  is  based  are  con- 
stantly subject  to  change.  Today's 
plans  may  be  like  today's  calendar; 
they  will  be  of  little  use  next  year. 
In  the  early  1930's,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  electrified  its  road  from 
New  York  to  Washington,  and  the 
Rockefeller  interests  built  Rocke- 
feller Center.  These  long-range 
plans  have  been  profitable.  On  the 
other  hand,  other  railroads  and 
other  builders  made  huge  invest- 
ments in  the  late  1920's,  in  what 
they  thought  was  long-range  plan- 
ning, and  these  roads  and  builders 
either  suffered  losses  or  are  today  in 
bankruptcy. 

The  amount  of  tonnage  which 
may  be  profitably  employed  in  any 
trade  during  any  period  of  time  will 
vary,  among  other  things,  with  the 
level  of  rates  and  the  volume  of 
cargo  offerings.  But,  the  latter  two 
are  neither  fixed  nor  independent 
of  each  other.  The  experience  of 
inter-coastal  shipping  companies  dur- 
ing the  1920's  affords  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  reduction  in 
rates  will  increase  the  volume  of 
cargo  offerings.  In  the  midst  of 
"rate  wars"  lines  that  had  previously 
considered  western  Pennsylvania  as 
the  boundary  of  their  "traffic  shed" 
suddenly  found  cargo  coming  from 
as  far  west  as  Chicago.  The  measure 
of  "excess"  tonnage  unexpectedly 
changed,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that,  in  some  cases,  a  "super- 
fluous" total  suddenly  became  a 
"deficient"  supply. 
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Private  owners,  investing  for 
profits,  construct  and  operate  on  a 
basis  of  anticipated  revenues  and 
costs.  At  the  time  they  make  their 
investment,  they  cannot  know  for 
certain  how  much  to  construct  and 
operate  so  as  to  assure  themselves 
of  a  profit.  The  amount  of  tonnage 
in  a  trade  may  be  consciously  regu- 
lated, but  it  cannot  be  regulated  in 
relation  to  any  scale  that  will  indi- 
cate clearly  that  the  number  of 
ships  or  their  cargo-carrying  capacity 
has  become  "excessive."  Investors 
after  World  War  II,  like  investors 
after  World  War  I,  will  anticipate 
revenues  and  costs,  and  if  they  over- 
anticipate  the  results  as  they  did  in 
1918-1919,  there  is  nothing  to  do. 
once  the  investment  is  made,  but  to 
take  the  losses  and  start  afresh. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company  has  had  substantial  expe- 
rience in  the  Pacific  trades.  Indeed, 
the  predecessor  companies  of  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian operated  in  the  Pacific 
until  American-Hawaiian  was  organ- 
ized in  1S98.  Much  of  the  early 
direction  of  the  American-Hawaiian 
came  from  California  shipping  men. 
Officers  and  stockholders  have  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
since  its  incorporation.  The  company 
would  look  with  favor  on  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  practical  use  of  this 
wealth  of  experience  in  the  Pacific, 
and  will  do  so  providing  political 
and  economic  conditions  are  suf- 
ficiently clear  to  justify  the  belief 
that  a  reasonable  possibility  exists 
for  successful  operations. 


Brief  History  of  the  AmGrican- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Camp  any 

Ddbs  the  Past  Proclaim  the  Future? 


In  1855  the  founders  of  the  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship  Company, 
"to  adequately  supply  the  needs  of 
California  merchants  in  catering  to 
the  needs  of  the  enormous  new  popu- 
lation that  came  with  the  "49  gold 
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rush,"  brought  into  being  the  Cali- 
fornia fleet  of  Clipper  Ships,  giving 
a  Coast-to-Coast  service  around  Cape 
Horn,  and  later  the  Hawaiian  line 
between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  The  Clipper  Serv- 
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ice  continued,  with  such  outstanding 
performances  as  those  of  the  "Sov- 
ereign of  the  Seas,"  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  in  10?  days;  "Glory 
of  the  Seas,"  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  in  96  days;  "Flying 
Cloud,"  "Andrew  Jackson,"  "Flying 
Fish"  and  "Sword  Fish."  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  89  to  92  days. 
There  were  many  such  ships,  varying 
m  tonnage  from  1800  to  4900  dwt. 
The  sailing-ship  service  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  1899  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company  was  incor- 
porated, succeeding  Dearborn  6? 
Company  and  Flint  ii  Company  with 
Flint  and  Dearborn  handling  the 
Eastern  end  and  Williams  Dimond 
fe?  Company  the  Pacific  end.  Steamer 
service  was  inaugurated  via  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  shortly 
afterward  such  well-known  steamer 
names  as  "Alaskan,"  "Nebraskan" 
and  "Texan"  appeared  on  the  run. 
The  "Texan,"  dating  from  1902, 
was  torpedoed  early  in  the  present 
war,  and  the  "Mexican,"  dating 
from  1907.  is  still  in  operation. 

In  1907  the  fleet  was  divided  into 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  units,  with 
transshipment  service  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec.  The  Lap- 
ham  name  first  appears  in  the  history 
when  Lewis  H.  Lapham  purchased 
Charles  R.   Flint's  interest  and   the 
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General  Agents  at  New  York  be- 
came Dearborn  ii  Lapham. 

In  1914  the  "Missourian"  made 
our  first  westbound  transit  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  In  1917  the  Federal 
Government  requisitioned  most  of 
the  company's  ships,  which  were 
returned  to  the  company  in  1919. 
1917  also  saw  the  end -of  the  service 
to  Hawaii.  In  1925  the  head  office 
of  the  company  was  moved  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

In  1928,  jointly  with  Matson 
Navigation  Company,  American- 
Hawaiian  purchased  21  ships  from 
the  Government  and  organised  the 
Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation 
Company  with  American-Hawaiian 
as  Managing  Agents  of  the  Oriental 
Service  and  Matson  for  the  Oceanic 
Service. 

In  1929  the  7  vessels  of  the  Wil- 
liams Line  were  purchased  and  the 


Williams  Steamship  Corp.  was  or- 
gani-ed.  This  set-up  continued  until 
the  end  of  1937,  when  the  Oceanii 
and  Oriental  Line  was  dissolved  anc 
the  American -Hawaiian  continue^ 
in  the  intercoastal  service. 

George  S.  Dearborn  was  president 
of  the  company  from  1899  to  1920 
Henry  Dearborn  from  1920  to  192,> 
Gary  W.  Cook  from  192.3  to  1925 
Roger  D.  Lapham  from  1925  to  1937 
and  John  E.  Gushing  from  1937  t( 
date.  When  Roger  Lapham-  rcsignet 
as  president,  he  became  Chairmar 
of  the  Board,  where  he  continuet 
until  elected  Mayor  of  San  Franciso 
in  1943,  at  which  time  Edward  P 
Farley,  who  had  been  Chairman  o 
the  Executive  Committee  since  1928 
became  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

In  charge  of  traffic  operation 
since  1935  is  W.  Dearborn  Clark 
who  has  also  been  vice  prcsidcn 
since  1938.  President  Gushing  ha 
been  on  leave  to  the  War  Shippin 
Administration  since  the  beginnin 
of  the  war  and  Vice  Prcsiden 
Thomas  G.  Plant  is  in  the  Army. 


Brazil's  First  College  of 
Chemical  Engineering 

Sao  Paulo,  commercial  and  indu: 
trial  capital  of  Brazil,  will  soon  hav 
the  first  school  of  chemical  engineer 
ing  in  the  republic.  The  new  institi 
tion,  when  completed,  will  combiri 
with  the  existing  School  of  Busine;, 
Administration  and  School  of  Teci 
nical  Drawing  in  that  city  to  form  th 
Technical  University  of  Sao  Paulo. 


"The  empire  of  the  Mediterraneat 
is  of  the  past,  that  of  the  Atlantic  | 
on  the  wane  and  the  empire  of  tl' 
future  is  in  the  Pacific." — Then  Rck 
sevelt. 


1907.  the    "Me 


\  o1  the  oldest  ships  i 
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Passengers  Are  World  Trade 


While  it  is  true  that  every  doll.ir's 
vorth  of  exports  must  be  paid  for 
)y  imports  from  other  countries, 
here  are  certain  well-known  items 
hat  help  make  up  the  total  of  ex- 
hange.  and  a  major  item  in  this  total 
5  the  money  spent  by  American 
ravelers  in  foreign  countries. 

All  travelers  do  not  spend  on  an 
qual  basis.  Some  are  tourists  who 
nay,  or  may  not,  spend  freely  as  they 
■isit  other  countries.  Some  travel  for 
lusiness  purposes,  and  the  amount 
hey  spend  varies  also.  Other  trav- 
lers  may  be  aliens  going  home,  or 
rorkers  going  to  distant  jobs.  It  has 
leen  estimated,  however,  that  for 
very  dollar  spent  for  travel,  there 
re  three  dollars  spent  abroad. 

F.  H.  Cro;ier  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
autics  Board,  in  a  recent  study, 
stimated  gross  passenger  steamship 
evenues  for  1938  on  all  lines  in  all 
reas  at  $129,700,000.  Of  this  total, 
Americans  traveling  on  American 
hips  spent  $22,600,000  and  Ameri- 
ans  traveling  on  foreign  ships  spent 
68,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $90,600,- 
00.  The  fact  was  brought  out  that 
Dreign  lines  carried  70  per  cent  of 
American  passenger  traffic  and  that 
American  vessels  carried  only  about 
ne-quarter  of  the  total  traffic.  These 
gures  extended  in  another  direction 
idicate  that  Americans  abroad  spent 
3me  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in 

TOURISTS  ARE  BIG  BUSINESS 


foreign  countries,  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  spent  abroad  for  ship  opera- 
tions and  in  addition  to  the  amount 
spent  for  fares.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  most  of  American  travel  in  the 
post-war  years  will  be  on  American 
ships,  for  the  principal  foreign  lines 
heretofore  used  included  German, 
Italian,  French  and  Japanese. 

An  interesting  aside  on  the  Cro- 
sier figures  is  that  of  all  passenger 
travelers,  about  two-thirds  were 
American  residents. 


The  accompanying  chart,  furnished 
by  "'Ships"  magazine,  discloses  an 
interesting  distribution  of  post-war 
traffic.  These  figures  represent  the 
replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
readers  of  the  magazine  in  24  classi- 
fications, including  newspaper  and 
magazine  editors,  radio  commenta- 
tors, columnists,  librarians,  clergy- 
men, college  and  high  school  faculty, 
heads  of  service  clubs,  bankers,  trade 
association  executives,  chamber  of 
I  Continued  on  page  98  I 
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A  WORLD   LEADER 
IN  MAIVY  PRDDUETS 


NELSON  W.  ROCKEFELLER 
isfan*  Secrefory  of  Sfofe;  forme 
ordinator,   Inter'American  Affair 


Many  rnquiries  reach  us  about  the 
importance  and  the  future  of  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Argentina 
—more  mqurries  than  about  any  other 
of  our  potential  markets  except  China 
This  article  will  deal  only  with  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  picture. — Ed. 
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When  Nelson  W.  Rockefeller  was 
advanced  recently  from  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  to  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  State,  it  was  gen- 
erally assumed  in  the  shipping  world 
that  the  political  difficulties  relating 
to  Argentina  would  be  one  of  his 
first  problems,  and  that  they  would  I 
be  solved,  "to  the  mutual  interests 
of  all,"  to  use  his  own  words  in  the 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee. 

As  one  of  the  most  important 
countries  in  the  world  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint,  the  country  is  bound 
to  be  influential  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Americas,  and  of  Europe. 

Contrary  to  some  opinions,  ship-  I 
ping  to  Argentina  has  not  stopped,  j 
There  are  some  12  or  15  sailings  per 
month  from  New  Orleans  to  Buenos 
Aires,  and  the  ships  of  many  coun-  j 
tries  conduct  2-  or  .>-way  trade.  Dur-  ' 
ing  the  first  ten  months  of  last  year  ! 
the  number  of  ships,  by  flag,  and  the     ' 
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MARTIN  LUIS  ERAGO 
C«nsut  of  Arqentina  at  Son  Fro 


et  registered  tonnage  reaching  the 
trious  ports  of  Argentina,  were  as 
>llows: 


No.  of  Ships       Tons 


ritish  215 

■rgcntine   493 


panish 
wedish  ... 
imencan  . 


'thcr  countries  . 


96 

121 
50 
90 
2  J 
29 
19 

105 


983,766 

523,191 

273,853 

247,461 

215,648 

190,522 

65,970 

64,144 

57,643 

204,502 


Totals 1,241  2,826,700 

'unni;  the  same  period  of  1943, 
"'"'  ^hips  with  a  tonnage  of  2,301,- 
1 ;  t.  Ills  arrived  at  Argentine  ports. 

i  Argentina  is  a  country  with  many 
>rong  social  forces  at  work  within 
},  mostly  of  European  origin.  It  has 
teen  called  the  most  European  of 
jmerican  countries.  Although  spcak- 
ig  the  Spanish  language  officially, 
Lilly  one-fourth  of  the  population  is 
f  Italian  origin,  while  the  social  life 
nd  ways  are  more  closely  linked 
'ith  the  French.  Unlike  the  moun- 
linous  Western  countries  of  South 
imerica,  there  is  very  little  of  the 
idian,  or  original  native  strain,  to 
e  found  in  the  present  population. 

Although  European  in  influence, 
~\<i  although  in  the  early  days  of  Ar- 
:ntine  civilization  Spain  controlled 
ic  seas,  the  culture  and  commerce 
f  Europe  did  not  reach  the  country 
irectly  across  the  Atlantic  hut 
irough    the    northern    gateways    of 
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Colombia  and  Peru  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  through  Chile  on 
the  Pacific.  Under  Spain's  naviga- 
tion laws  of  the  period,  trade  direct- 
ly across  the  Atlantic  was  forbidden 
to  Argentina.  For  200  years  the  hides, 
tallow  and  other  products  of  the  al- 
most limitless  "pampas"  legally  had 
to  go  by  mule  back  across  the  Andes 
through  Peru  and  Colombia  and  up 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  across  that  neck  of  land  by 
mule  back  again  and  so  by  ship  to 
Spain.  Merchandise  in  exchange  came 
back  the  same  hard  way. 

This  system  encouraged  illicit  trade 
in  wild  cattle  and  hides,  and  that  was 
the  origin  of  the  "gaucho" — outlaw. 

The  Portuguese,  who  in  1680  had 
established  themselves  across  the 
river  from  Buenos  Aires,  probably 
influenced  the  Spanish  to  eventually 
set  up,  in  1776,  the  Vice-royalty  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  included  Ar- 
gentina, Paraguay,  Uruguay  and  part 
of  Bolivia.  In  1810  Argentina  de- 
clared its  independence  of  Spain  and 
in  1816  a  republic  was  founded. 
Kaleidoscopic  revolutions  followed 
through  many  years,  with  the  influ- 
ences of  the  cattle  interests  and  those 
of  the  city  dwellers  in  constant  oppo- 
sition. Because  the  nation  lives  by  its 
cattle  business  and  other  agricultural 
produce,  the  cattle  interests  are  usu- 
ally directly  or  indirectly  in  control, 
and  because  the  country  is  now  a 
world  leader  in  many  products,  some 
of  which  are  very  important,  the  fu- 
ture of  Argentina  must  be  recognized 
in    a    world    in    which    international 
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trade  is  bound  to  be  a  dominating  in- 
fluence for  prosperity  and  for  peace. 
Geographically,  Argentina  has 
everything — great  grassy  plains,  wide 
navigable  rivers,  limitless  grazing 
plateaus,  regions  verdant  with  tropi- 
cal growth,  lakes,  and  majestic  moun- 
tains of  unsurpassed  beauty.  Lying 
almost  entirely  in  the  temperate  zone, 
the  climate  is  slightly  milder  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  but  with 
the  seasons  reversed.  From  a  com- 
mercial standpoint  this  latter  fact  is 
important  because  the  products  of 
Northern  and  Southern  hemispheres 
are  interchangeable  during  the  off 
seasons,  to  the  benefit  of  both  re- 
gions. 

Although  neutral  in  the  war,  the 
products  of  Argentina  have  been 
very  useful  in  supplying  the  United 
Nations'  armies.  Meat  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, wool  and  hides  to  the  United 
States,  have  been  important  factors 
in  maintaining  the  wartime  economy. 
Probably  without  Argentine  meat, 
Britain  could  not  have  lived. 

Figures  provided  by  the  Coordina- 
tor of  Inter-American  Aff'airs  indi- 
cate that  75  per  cent  of  the  world 
total  of  chilled  beef  comes  from  Ar- 
gentina and  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
world's  linseed  oil.  Many  important 
metids,  including  tungsten  and  cop- 
per, have  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
■irmament  program. 

On  the  import  side,  Argentina 
draws  very  heavily  on  the  United 
States  for  machinery,  farm  equip- 
ment, automobiles  and  textiles.  A 
compilation    of   the    import   and   ex- 
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port  values  between  Argentina  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  taken  from  the 
book  "Argentine  Riddle,"  by  Felix 
J.  Weil,  shows  the  fo'lcnving: 


of  developing  markets  for  Argentine 
produets  in  order  to  obtain  exchange 
for  the  purchase  of  importations,  the 
Argentine  Trade  Promotion  Cor- 
poration was  established  with  capital 
subscribed  by  92  import  and  export 
firms.  Included  in  its  board  of  direc- 
tors are  the  managing  director  of 
General  Electric  Argentine  subsidi- 
ary, the  managing  director  of  General 
Motors  Argentine  plant,  the  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Moore  McCor- 
mack  lines  (in  Argentina),  the  man- 
ager of  the  First  National  Bank  of 


EXPORT 

Average 

British 
Empire 

United 
States 

Brazil 

A 
C 

Other 

Sweden 

Other 
Countries 

Total 

1937/39 

577 

221 

86 

62 

30 

781 

1,757 

1941 

553 

562 

S3 

138 

16 

181 

1,533 

1942 

689 

492 

102 

220 

72 

115 

1,690 

1943 

894 

498 

138 

323 

60 

143 

2,056 

IMPORT 

1937/39 

371 

284 

51 

90 

27 

584 

1,407 

1941 

314 

370 

123 

169 

22 

88 

1,086 

1942 

264 

329 

190 

142 

81 

60 

1,066 

1943 

222 

150 

169 

123 

83 

52 

799 
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The  Coordinator  recently  listed 
the  types  of  machinery  equipment 
which  will  be  required  during  the 
next  ten  years  by  various  American 
countries,  and  this  list  shows  Argen- 
tina requiring,  for  new  plant  capacity 
and  replacements,  a  total  of  $645,- 
000,000.  Argentina  is  in  third  place 
among  20  countries  and  is  exceeded 
only  by  Brazil  and  Mexico. 

Established  in  1941  for  the  purpose 

Mardi  Gros  sign  thirty  stories  high, 


Boston  (in  Argentina),  and  the  man- 
aging director  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company   (Argentina). 

Originally  operating  in  the  United 
States  from  New  York,  the  corpora- 
tion has  since  opened  sub-offices  at 
New  Orleans,  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Pacific  Coast  affairs  are 
handled  from  the  San  Francisco  of- 
fice, where  the  manager,  E.  G.  Davis, 
keeps  the  eye  of  the  West  fixed  on 
the  post-war  days  when  it  can  be 
reasonably  estimated  that  in  the 
course  of  the  first  ten  years  Argen- 
tina can  spend  over  1,000  miihon 
dollars  in  the  American  market. 

During  the  war,  when  shipments 
to  Argentina  have  been  very  limited 
but  exports  from  the  country  have 
been  great,  it  is  estimated  that  by 
the  end  of  this  year  an  exchange 
balonce  of  1  billion  dollars  will  have 
been  accumulated  for  post-war  im- 
ports. A  little-realized  feature  of  the 
world  war  economy  is  that  Argen- 
tina also  has  a  "lend-lease"  program 
with  England.  It  is  a  credit  deal  re- 
quiring post-war  payment  in  cash, 
or  commodities. 

Argentina  is  a  market  for  Ameri- 
cans to  watch  closely. 


"11.  S.  Shipping  in 
Transpacific  Trade" 

h  Timely  Bnok 

In    a    study    which    surveys    o> 
modity    movements,    shipping    ^.  i 
ices,     trades     routes,     intern.iti  n 
competition    and    national     pohcn 
Walter  A.  Radius  has  written  a  boo 
entitled  "United  States  Shipping  i 
Trans-Pacific   Trade,"  which   shouli 
find   ready  acceptance  by  the  shij 
ping    and    foreign    trade    industries 
especially   on   the    Pacific   Coast, 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Stai 
ford  University  Press. 

Dealing  with  the  period  froi 
1922  to  "^1938,  the  author  analis. 
the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  tf 
various  lines  operating  in  the  P 
cific,  the  flow  of  traffic  in  certai 
trade  routes,  and  suggests  methoc 
for  avoiding  difficulties  and  failun 
of  the  past.  The  subsidy  program 
given  considerable  attention,  ,is 
the  entire  merchant  marine  pulu 
of  the  Government,  and  since  it 
understood  that  Mr.  Radius  is  to  1 
connected  with  the  new  Shippir 
Division  in  the  reorganized  Sta 
Department,  his  opinions  may  I, 
translated  into  practical  action.  Tl 
book  is  the  culmination  of  a  stuc 
of  shipping  problems  initiated  und' 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Cou' 
cil,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relation 
with  which  the  author  was  ass 
ciatcd  under  a  Rockefeller  Found 
tion  Fellowship. 

Testifying  to  the  value  of  hither 
(ConJinucd  on  page  103) 
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'ackinq  and  Handlinq  of  Air  Cargo 


M  uiy  a  drawing  intended  to  show 

viding  of  cargo  planes  carries 

\    misleading  implication.  It  is 

I II  usual    for   such   drawings   to 

n:'\\   great  stacks  of  heavy  wooden 

iMtci  and  boxes,  barrels  and  bales, 

waiting  shipment  by  air.  It  will  he 

lotcd    that    pictures    of    the    cargo- 

arrymg  airlines  are  careful  to  show 

mall    packages   lightly   packed. 

This  illustrates  a  common  mis- 
onccption  of  packing  requirements 
or  air  transport.  While  surface 
rcight  carriers  require  substantial 
ronstruction  that  will  withstand  days 
r  weeks  of  rough  handling,  as  well 
IS  protection  against  climatic  and 
emperature  changes,  the  require- 
ments for  air  cargo  are  almost  the 
•everse.  Containers  should  be  as  light 
IS  possible  and  as  small  as  it  is  con- 
i.enient  to  make  them.  They  should 
-■e  light  because  the  capacity  of  the 
'I  uu-  is  limited  and  the  rate  per 
>  ill!  I J  IS  high.  There  are  practically 
i  commodity  rates"  on  the  air 
M :-.  nearly  all  classes  of  material 
.^iicther  with  their  packing  taking 
rhe  same  rate.  It  is  possible  to  permit 
.ight  packing  because  the  cargo  in 
(I  plane  is  securely  fastened  to  the 
i^'alls  or  floor;  it  does  not  get  the 
fcndless  jolting  that  it  does  by  train 
iJr  truck;  it  does  not  have  to  carry 
the  heavy  load  or  pressure  above  and 
'iround  it;  the  flight  is  of  such  short 
duration  that  temperature  changes 
matter  little,  and  as  a  rule  the  con- 
tents of  the  packages  are  light. 

The  packing  units  should  be  as 
pmall  as  possible  because  the  cargo 
poors  of  the  plane  are  small,  and 
'ilso  because  when  space  is  scarce, 
Imany  small  units  can  be  accommo- 
dated where  a  few  large  ones  could 
not  be. 

In  these  war  days  most  of  the  air 
cargo  IS  handled  by  the  Army,  and  at 
principal  dispatching  points  crews  of 
expert  packing  engineers  are  con- 
ptandy  engaged  in  reducing  the  pack- 
,ige  weights  without  endangering 
j;ontent.  They  examine  all  shipments, 
[ind  wherever  possible  substitute  light 
tontainers  for  the  previous  weight- 
ind  space-consuming  wooden  boxes 
tnd  crates.  Their  average  saving  in 
weight  of  air  shipments  is  around  29 
iper  cent. 

!     Consideration    must    be    given,    of 


course,  to  the  haul  beyond  the  ;iir 
destination.  If  there  is  a  further  train 
or  truck  or  steamer  trip,  the  goods 
must  be  packed  for  it,  or  repacked  at 
the  end  of  the  plane  trip. 

Air   Cargo  Is   Limited 

There  is  a  popular  idea  that  with 
the  number  of  commercial  and  mili- 
tary planes  in  the  air,  there  is,  or 
will  be  after  the  war,  a  very  great 
inroad  to  surface  carrier  freight,  but 
such  is  not  the  case. 

Practically  the  only  goods  that 
will,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  be 
carried  by  air  are  either  those  that 
are  now  carried  as  express,  parcel 
post  or  less-than-carload  freight,  or 
those  that  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  carried  at  all.  It  is  probable 
that  the  latter  group,  which  includes 
emergency  materials,  medicines, 
seeds,  flowers,  and  style  items,  will 
offset  the  loss  to  the  surface  carriers 
of  existing  l.c.l.  volume. 

In  the  last  normal  year,  the  sur- 
face traffic  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  just  about  700  billion 
ton-miles.  This  total  was  made  up 
about  as  follows: 

Billion 
tonmilcs 

Steam  railroads  477 

Great  Lakes  95 

Trucks    44 

Pipelines  60 

Inland  waterways  21 

Railway  express  (rail) 2^4 

Parcel  Post  4/5 

About  the  only  items  that  will  be 
affected  by  air  transportation  are  the 
last  two  m  the  above  tabulation,  plus 
some   l.c.l.    freight;   hut   l.c.l.    freight 
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amounted  to  a  total  of  only  iy2  per 
cent  of  all  the  rail  freight  in  the 
country.  This  is  another  fact  that  is 
little  understood.  98%  per  cent  is 
shipped  in  carload  quantities,  and 
It  IS  unlikely  that  the  freight  rate 
which  averages  less  than  1  cent  per 
ton-mile,  will  ever  be  approached  by 
the  airlines.  That  is  to  say  that  it  is 
extremely  unHkely  that  any  airline 
can  ever  carry  a  ton  of  freight  for 
a  mile  for  1  cent.  And  the  rail  rate 
usually  includes  pick-up  and  delivery. 
It  would  seem  that  railroad,  truck, 
pipeline  and  waterway  freight  traffic 
would  be  safe  from  serious  air  com- 
petition for  a  long  while. 

Commodity   Groupings   by   Air 

It  is  often  said  that  almost  any- 
thing, or  everything,  is  being  car- 
ried by  plane,  including  farm  and 
orchard  products.  There  are  some 
of  the  latter,  and  there  will  be  more. 
Experiments  now  in  process  point  in 
that  direction. 

But  in  one  of  our  last  normal 
months,  here  is  what  was  shipped 
by  air; 

Aver-    Percentage 
weight  of 

IKs,      .shipments 
Machinery  and 

Hardware  10        23.26 

Printed  Matter I.v6     15.11 

Store   Merchandise 5         13.39 

Motion    Picture   Film..  9.5       4.32 
Electrotypes  4.2       6.11 
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Cut  Flowers  5  3.63 

Valuables  5.8  8.25 

News  Photos  1.3  4.42 

Drugs   5.4  1.46 

Records  fef  Radio  Parts  3.3  4.53 

Freight  Manifests  2.7  4.36 

Liquor    5.1  .30 

Miscellaneous   6.  2.44 

Food  &"  Raw  Samples..  4.2  1.7S 
Optical  Goods  is" 

Cameras   4.5  1.S5 

Personal   Baggage  15.1  2.19 

Total 7.3 


What  Can  or  Cannot  Be  Shipped 
by  Air 

The  airlines  will  take  almost  any- 
thing that  is  acceptable  by  rail,  pro- 
vided that  the  weight  and  space  limi- 
tations are  kept  in  mind.  The  few 
forbidden  articles  include  explosives, 
inflammables,  some  acids,  radium, 
radioactive  or  magnetic  materials  (un- 
less specially  planned  in  advance), 
motion  picture  film  not  specially 
packed,  and  most  live  animals.  Cer- 
tain "inoffensive,  non-odorous"  ani- 
mals will  be  acceptable  "when  se- 
curely packed."  For  those  who  might 
have  them  to  ship,  the  list  of  per- 
mitted animals  includes  horned  toads, 
newts,  salamanders  and  chameleons. 

Effect  of  Temperature  Changes 

Even  though  the  distance  between 
origin  and  destination  may  be  short 
and  the  climate  known  to  be  similar 
at  both  ends  of  the  trip,  the  height 
at  which  the  planes  fly  may  have  the 
effect  of  a  radical  climatic  variation. 
Cut  flowers,  fresh  vegetables  and 
certain  liquids  would  be  in  danger 
of  freezing  at  certain  altitudes  unless 
properly  protected.  Corrugated  board 
is  the  best  insulation  against  sudden 
temperature  changes,  and  it  is  well  for 
the  shipper  to  confer  with  the  local 
airline  or  express  agent  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  the  shipment  is 
"dressed"  for  the  trip.  In  additiog 
to  the  temperature,  the  pressure  is 
important.  The  gradually  lowering 
pressure   at   the   high   altitudes   and 


packing  methods  become  as  impor- 
tant as  the  goods  themselves. 

On  domestic  shipments  and  on 
most  foreign  shipments  the  rules  of 
the  Railway  Express  Agency  must 
be  adhered  to,  for  they  pick  up  and 
deliver  for  the  airlines.  The  first  rule 
of  packing  in  the  Express  Tariff  reads 
simply,  "All  property  shall  be  so 
prepared  or  packed  as  to  insure  safe 
transportation  with  ordinary  care  and 
handling."  The  carrier  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  loss,  damage  or  delay 
caused  by  improper  or  insufficient 
packing.  With  the  risk  laid  definitely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  shipper  (or 
consignee),  it  becomes  the  part  of 
discretion  to  follow  carefully  the 
rules  in  the  express  classification. 
They  outline  all  packing  requirements 
for  all  ordinary  classes  and  types  of 
cargo. 

Foreign  Air  Shipments 

In  a  previous  issue,  comparisons 
were  made  between  air  cargo  costs 
and   steamer  costs,  and  the  conclu- 


sion was  reached  that  entirely  apart 
from  the  tremendous  differences, 
there  was  the  undisputed  fact  that 
transocean  cargo  carriers  by  air 
would  require  more  surface  ships  to 
carry  gasoline  for  the  planes  than 
the  original  cargo  would  have  re- 
quired. 

Packing  for  overseas  operations 
should  be  about  the  same  as  for 
domestic  operations,  with  the  added 
provision  of  methods  for  protecting 
certain  commodities  against  salt  air. 
The  hop  is  so  short  in  point  of  time, 
however,  that  the  number  of  articles 
subject  to  such  damage  is  very  small. 
Here  again  the  transportation  agent 
should  be  consulted  on  initial  ship- 
ments. There  is  the  added  factor  of 
extreme  heat  that  will  be  encoun- 
tered on  all  shipping  to  tropical  coun- 


tries and  to  those  that  are  reached 
by  crossing  the  equator. 

Fiber  containers,  corrugated  and 
solid,  many  experts  believe,  will  fig- 
ure prominently  in  post-war  air  trans- 
port. 

Plywood  as  a  container  material 
has  received  considerable  attention 
and  after  the  war  promises  to  loom 
importantly  in  air  package  considera- 
tion by  virtue  of  its  light  weight  and 
strength. 

In  the  field  of  metals,  a  new  th 
walled  aluminum  container  capable 
of  hermetic  sealing  when  necessary 
and  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  food 
and  pharmaceutical  industries  bids 
fair  to  find  great  favor  after  the  war. 
Intended  primarily  for  the  transport  | 
of  dehydrated  soups  and  juices, 
cheese,  condiments  and  pharmaceu- 
ticals, its  principal  advantage  lies  in 
economy  of  weight. 

As  in  other  directions,  the  war  has 
exerted  tremendous  influence  and  the  i 
rise  in  air  borne  tonnage  has  led  to  I 
developments    which     will    directly  ■■, 
hear  upon  post-war  packaging.  \ 

Passengers  Are  World 
Trade 

(Continued  from  page  931 

commerce  officials,  writers  and  men  < 
and  women  in  almost  every  walk  of  I 
life.  While  possibly  weighted  in  the  1 
interest  of  ocean  travel,  the  figures  ( 
on  air  travel  still  appear  to  be  sig-  I 
nificant.  80.64  per  cent  plan  to  i 
travel  by  ships  exclusively.  12.84  i 
per  cent  expressed  a  preference  for  ^ 
a  combination  trip  using  both  ships  . 
and  planes.  Only  6.52  per  cent  say 
they  will  travel  both  ways  by  air. 

An  uncalculable  factor  in  future 
travel  is  the  influence  of  changed 
control  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
effect  of  American  armies  stationed 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  greater  knowledge  of  world 
affairs  and  America  in  particular  on 
the  part  of  the  peoples  of  those 
lands. 
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Rail  Freight  Hates 

And  Their  Helaliiiii  tii  Fureign  Trade 


By  Howard  G.  Frees 


The  strategic  location  of  our  ports 
the  Pacific  Coast  is,  as  a  general 
oposition,  conceded.  Our  excellent 
rbors  and  other  transshipment  fa- 
iries, and  their  importance  in  ac- 
erating  the  movement  of  cargo 
und  for  or  coming  from  distant 
jres,  have  for  many  years  been  rec- 
nized  as  a  great  asset  in  the  devcl- 
ment  of  our  foreign  trade.  These 
vantages  have  within  recent 
nths  been  brought  out  even  more 
)ininently  by  reason  of  the  un- 
ecedented  handling  of  men,  mate- 
Is  and  supplies  to  the  far-flung 
ttle  areas  in  the  Pacific. 
There  are  those  who  anticipate 
It  with  the  termination  of  hostili- 
s  and  the  elevation  of  living  stand- 
k  in  the  Orient  the  growth  of  our 
mmerce  through  the  Pacific  ports 
.y  reach  proportions  that  will  chal- 
ige  the  supremacy  of  the  great 
rts  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  How- 
T  pleasant  as  it  may  be  compla- 
itly  to  dream  of  the  things  we  hope 
",  a  survey  of  the  situation  seems 
lely.  Are  we  doing  as  well  as  we 
Ink  we  are?  If  not,  wherein  lie  our 
Ortcomings? 

Competition  Between  the  Ports 

The  traffic  between  United  States 
cific  ports  and  Europe,  South 
nerica  and  Africa  consists  largely 
commodities  produced  in  one  of 
:se  areas  and  consumed  in  the 
ler.  Exports  of  dried  fruit,  canned 
ods  and  other  foodstuffs,  lumber 
d  newsprint  paper,  and  imports  of 
n-metallic  minerals,  manufactured 
icles  and  coffee,  are  outstanding 
.mples.  During  the  pre-war  years, 

e  preponderance  of  this  tonnage 
ived  through  Pacific  ports.  Owing 
its  general  nature,  the  movement 
a  substantial  volume  of  this  traffic 
the  future  via  the  overland  route 
d  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports  does  not 
in    probable.    Therefore,    from    a 

irt  competitive  standpoint,  there 
not  appear  to  be  any  great  im- 

diment    to    the    resumption    and 

eater    development    of    our    com- 

:rce  in  these  trades  as  soon  as  con- 

Jons  permit. 

The  situation  surrounding  the  ex- 
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pansion  of  commerce  with  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  and  the  other  coun- 
tries across  the  Pacific,  however,  is 
entirely  different.  As  a  whole  these 
countries  do  not  engage  in  manufac- 
turing to  any  large  extent.  They  need 
manufactured  articles  of  various 
kinds  on  the  one  hand  and  an  outlet 
for  the  many  raw  materials  which 
they  produce  on  the  other. 

While  the  Pacific  Coast  states  will 
no  doubt  improve  their  position  as 
an  industrial  area  in  the  post-war 
years,  this  country's  principal  manu- 
facturing activities  have  been  and 
still  are  centered  in  the  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of 
the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers.'  The 
greatest  density  of  population  and 
most  of  our  expendable  wealth  are 
found  in  this  northeastern  portion  of 
the  country. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  the  northeast  will  for  many 
years  to  come,  continue  in  first  posi- 
tion as  the  principal  market  in  the 
United  States  for  raw  materials  im- 
ported from  the  Pacific  and  as  the 
producing  area  for  most  of  the  manu- 
factured articles  exported  from  this 
country.  The  extent  of  the  Pacific 
Coast's  ability  to  expand  its  trans- 
pacific commerce  will,  therefore,  de- 
pend in  large  measure  upon  the  com- 
petitive  position    which   the    Pacific 


I.  In  1939.  the 
produced  in  the  an 
proximately  70  per 
manufactured  articles  produced 


manufactured  articles 

led  amounted   to  ap, 

I  of  the  total  value  of  all 

the  United  Stales. 
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Coast  can  attain  in  relation  to  the 
ports  located  on  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Moreover,  the  future  expansion  of 
manufacturing  and  allied  pursuits  in 
the  countries  across  the  Pacific,  and 
the  competition  encountered  by 
American  articles  with  those  pro- 
duced locally  and  in  Europe,  will  be- 
^"i>me  important  factors. 

Of  course,  Pacific  Coast  ports  have 
■in  advantageous  location  with  re- 
spect to  transpacific  traffic.  This  is 
true  not  only  with  respect  to  our  in- 
land cities  but  also  with  respect  to 
other  United  States  ports.  Surface 
trade  routes  from  our  Pacific  ports 
•ire  shorter  than  from  our  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  large  producing 
and  consuming  centers  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States  and 
the  ports  across  the  Pacific  is  shorter 
via  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  than  by 
way  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 

Here,  however,  there  is  danger  of 
being  complacent  and  of  overesti- 
mating our  advantages.  Considering 
the  lengths  of  the  hauls  involved,  the 
differences  in  distances  are  not  great, 
and  the  additional  time  involved  is 
frequently  offset  by  lower  through 
transportation  costs.  The  importance 
of  future  air  traffic  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. In  that  field  all  cities  are 
port  cities  and  distances  from  inland 
cities  to  transpacific  points  are  fre- 
quently less  than  those  from  port 
cities  which  are  intermediate  via  sur- 
face routes. 

An  analysis  of  the  water-borne 
commerce  between  various  transpa- 
cific ports  and  the  principal  United 
States  ports  is  timely.  For  this  pur- 
pose, certain  statistics  appearing  in 
Report  No.  42-.17,  issued  by  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  .^0, 
I9.i7,  will  be  referred  to.  This  re- 
port shows  the  port-to-port  move- 
ment of  foreign  commerce  for  the 
latest  period  for  which  records  have 
been  released.  This  happens  to  be 
the  last  12 -month  period  before  the 
situation  in  Europe  became  a  serious 
menace  to  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  specific  figures  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  appear  in  the  accom- 
panying table.  They  vividly  disclose 
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the  competition  with  which  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  confronted. 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  total 
imports  from  the  Philippines  only  25 
per  cent  moved  via  the  principal  Pa- 
cific ports.  The  imports  from  the 
Malay  States — East  Indies  and  India 
— reaching  the  Pacific  ports  amount- 
ed to  only  9  per  cent  of  the  tonnage 
imported  from  those  countries  into 
the  United  States.  The  Pacific  Coast 
ports"  share  of  the  imports  from  Aus- 
tralia amounted  to  only  16  per  cent. 
Imports  from  China  and  Japan  han- 
dled through  the  Pacific  ports 
amounted  to  59  and  42  per  cent,  re 
spectively,  of  the  total  importations 
from  those  countries.  Of  the  total 
imports  received  in  thfe  United  States 
from  the  representative  ports  in  all 
of  the  countries  mentioned,  only  22 
per  cent  moved  through  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Due  to  the  large  production  of 
petroleum  products,  lumber,  paper 
stock  and  its  manufactures  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  the  extensive  ex- 
portation of  these  commodities,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  comparison  of  the 
total  exports,  by  port  areas,  would 
not  be  informative  of  the  competi- 
tive picture  with  respect  to  export 
traffic.  For  this  reason  such  commodi- 
ties should  be  excluded  from  con- 
sideration here.  Similarly,  the  large 
but  temporary  movement  of  scrap 
iron  to  Japan  should  not  enter  into 
this  analysis.  Of  the  remaining  ex- 
ports the  following  percentages 
moved  through  the  principal  Pacific 
ports: 

Philippines  35% 

China   20% 

Japan    18% 

Australia    13% 

Malay  States — East  Indies..l2% 
India  22% 

Considerable  Hawaiian  traffic  has 
also  slipped  away  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  ports.  For  several  years  prior 
to  the  time  the  steamship  lines  began 
to  feel  the  impact  of  the  disturbed 
conditions  in  Europe,  the  Atlantic 
and  gulf  ports  handled  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  traffic  shipped  from  the 
mainland   to   the   Islands,   excluding 
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cargo  such  as  lumber,  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products.  During  the  same 
years  approximately  30  per  cent  of 
the  traffic  from  the  Islands  to  the 
mainland  moved  to  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports.  The  influence  of  this  competi- 
tion has  been  felt  on  traffic  originat- 
ing in  Hawaii  destined  to  inland 
points  as  far  west  as  Chicago,  con- 
siderable tonnage  having  moved 
either  to  North  Atlantic  ports,  thence 
via  the  Hudson  River,  Erie  Canal, 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  or  to  New  Or- 
leans, thence  via  the  Mississippi  and 
Illinois  Rivers. -' 

In  the  light  of  these  conditions,  the 
necessity  for  devoting  efforts  to  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  fa- 
cilities for  quick  handling  of  cargo, 
and  having  available  modern,  fast 
vessels  in  the  several  trades,  with  fre- 
quent sailings,  is  very  apparent.  A 
progressive  rate-making  policy  by 
the  steamship  lines  serving  our  ports 


is  likewise  essential.  Of  extreme  ii 
portance  also  is  the  adjustment  • 
import  and  export  rates  maintains 
by  the  transcontinental  railroac 
This  is  generally  recognized.  Y 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  futu 
enjoyment  of  these  rates  has  be( 
in  jeopardy  for  the  last  five  yeai 
and  very  little  has  been  said  up. 
the  subject. 

Competitive  Opportunities 
Threatened 

Since  the  decision  of  the  Units 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Impo 
Rate  Case''  in  1896,  the  right  of  r; 
carners  to  maintain  lower  rates  t 
import  and  export  traffic,  providt 
the  difference  is  reasonable  .ind 
reasonably   necessary,   has   been   r 
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(Flgons  an   Ui  tona  of  2,240  pounHil 
Principal  Porta,  By  At«»» 


Coimtry 

Imports 
Philippine  Islands  a 
Chlia  b  ~ 

Japaa  c 
Juurtzalia  d 
Ualay  States  -  Sast 

luUee  a 
India  t 


130,547 
289,087 
60,423 

604,136 
452,274 


Oulf^ 


119,9a 
4,285 
4,175 


48,704 
95,631 


taeifle^ 

219,805 
89,429 

218,688 
13,752 

68,266 
52,338 


Exports,  Excluding  Fetrolatm  Products,  Paper  Stock  and 
Uanufacturee  Thereof  and  Lumber  (As  well  aa 
Scrap  Iron  Destined  to  Jacan) 


Philippine  Islands  a 

Chlm  b 

Japan  c 

Australia  d 

Ualay  States  -  East 

Indies  e 
India  t 


197,154 
205,971 
351,015 
78,501 

73,263 
U,065 


1,518 
15,723 
236,945 
18,316 

5,130 
5^146 


m,409 
57,784 

180,985 
13,196 

11,136 
12,046 


411  Dnitsd 
States  Forti 

848,981 
224,291 
5U,731     . 
74,225     ' 

I 

726,646     • 
613,U9 


312,601 
281,074 
984,626 
137,725 

91,332 
59,141 


Manila 
Iloilo 
Cebu 

£  Chii» 
Include  a 
Shanghai 
Hongkong 

e  Japan 
Includes 
Tokohana 
Kobe 

d  Australia 
includes 
Sydney 
Melbourne 
Brisbane 
Adelaide 


e  Malay  Statea- 

~  East  Indies 
includes 
Batavia,  JaTa 
Soerbaja   ■ 
Belawan,  Sumatra 
Singapore,  Malay  St. 

f  India 
includes 
Calcutta 
Bombay 

1  Atlantic  Ports 

include 

Baltimore 
Bosten 
Newport  News 
Now  lork 
Norfolk 
Rliladelpbia 
Savannah,  Ga. 
nilalngtoB,  NX. 


Coitus  Christie 
Galveston 
Houston 
Mobile 
New  Orleans 
3  Pacific  Ports 

include 

I^s  Angeles 

Fortlaad 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Tacotn 

Source  of  data;  Report  No.  42-^ 
issued  by  U.S.  Maritime  Com- 
■laaion,  Divlaion  of  Research. 
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tedly  recognized.*  Prior  to  1906 
1  lines  were  permitted  to  publish 
rough  rates  between  points  within 
;  United  States  and  ports  or  places 
foreign  countries.  In  subsequent 
trs,  however,  it  has  been  required 
it  the  rates  for  the  inland  haul  be 
)licitly  stated  and  added  to  the 
;an  rates.  It  has  been  and  still  is 
:  custom  to  make  import  and  ex- 
rt  rail  rates  according  to  the  needs 
the  carriers  and  ports  for  increased 
ffic,  to  enable  carriers  and  ports 
compete  with  each  other,  and  to 
:et  shippers'  requirements.  Port 
airy  is  more  intense  in  foreign 
de  than  in  domestic  commerce, 
r  all  of  the  larger  ports  compete 
the  import  and  export  trades  for 
:  traffic  from  the  great  interior 
oducing  and  consuming  areas.  As 
result  the  import  and  export  rates 
dinarily  bear  no  relation  to  the  in- 
id  rates  on  domestic  traffic.  The 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
:ogni2ed  that  they  are  influenced 
entirely  different  conditions  and 
at  their  reasonableness  is  frequent- 
governed  by  considerations  which 
e  unrelated  to  and  have  no  bear- 
;  upon  the  reasonableness  per  se 
domestic  rates.' 

Although  efforts  are  made  to  equal- 
through  transportation  costs,  the 
gree  of  equalization  accomplished 
by  no  means  complete,  nor  is  the 
lationship  of  the  costs  via  the  sev 
al  ports  strictly  maintained.  Fluctu 
ions  in  ocean  rates  also  tend  to  dis 
rb  these  adjustments.  In  this  con 
ction,  it  should  be  remembered  tha 
e  ocean  carriers  engaged  in  the  At 
itic-Orient  or  Australia  trade  pre 
mptively  have  a  greater  latitude  in 
liljusting  their  rates  to  meet  competi 
m  than  those  operating  out  of  Pa 
tic  Coast  ports,  due  to  the  greater 
onomy  attainable  on  account  of 
eir  longer  haul. 

'.  Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising 
1  find  that,  in  the  making  of  trans- 
mtinental  import  and  export  rates, 
c  clement  of  distance  within  the 
nited  States  is  entirely  disregarded, 
he  same  rates  apply  to  or  from  all 
'  the  North  Pacific  as  well  as  South 
icific  ports.  In  many  cases,  these 
tes  vary  with  the  country  from 
hich  the  traffic  is  imported  or  to 
hich  it  is  exported.  In  our  own 
iiuntry,  in  order  to  enable  both  the 
'3rth  coast  and  south  coast  lines  to 
,)mpete  with  the  North  and  South 
tlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and  the  rail 
les  which  serve  them,  the  same 
ite   frequently   applies   from   or   to 


virtually  the  entire  territory  east  of 
the   Rocky  Mountains. 

There  has,  however,  been  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  restrict  the  latitude 
of  the  rail  carriers  in  making  import 
and  export  rates  in  disregard  of  the 
domestic  rate  level.  The  contention 
has  been  made  that  low  import  and 
export  rates  tend  to  cast  an  undue 
burden  upon  domestic  traffic  and  re- 
sult in  undue  prejudice  against  ship- 
pers interested  in  traffic  moving  whol- 
ly within  the  United  States.  Thus,  in 
permitting  the  rail  lines  serving  the 
Gulf  to  establish  import  and  export 
rates  with  relation  to  those  applicable 
between  the  interior  and  North  At- 
lantic ports,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  19.i0  subjected  such 
authority  to  the  condition,  among 
others,  that  no  import  or  export  rates 
be  established  less  than  65  per  cent 
of  the  domestic  rates  for  the  distance 
between  the  port  and  the  interior 
point  involved."  More  recently,  the 
same  Commission  found  that  certain 
domestic  vegetable  oil  rates  were  un- 


duly prejudicial  to  the  extent  that 
they  exceeded  the  rates  on  imported 
vegetable  oils  from  the  same  ports 
to  the  same  destinations.' 

Instances  such  as  those  mentioned 
merit  close  attention  on  the  part  of 
Pacific  Coast  shipping  interests.  How- 
ever, a  more  serious  threat  to  the 
establishment  of  import  and  export 
rates  calculated  to  foster  the  move- 
ment of  foreign  trade  through  the 
Pacific  Coast  will  have  to  be  met. 
Certain  interests  in  the  southern 
states,  being  dissatisfied  with  their 
land  freight  rates,  introduced  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress  in 
19.^9  several  bills  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  so-called  uniform  basis 
of  rail  rates.  Again,  last  year  a  dozen 
bills  were  introduced  to  provide  that 
the    Interstate    Commerce    Commis- 


4.  _  See  report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
ion  in  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters  Assn.  vs  I.C.R.R. 
■».,  31   I.C.C.   .ill. 

5.  See  report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
ion  in  Gliddrn  Company  vs  Chesapeake  and  O. 
fv-.  229  I.C.C.    599. 

6.  Export  and  Import  Rates.  169  I.C.C.  13. 

7.  Mississippi  Cotton  Seed  Crushers  .4ssoeiation 
s  .4.  B.  &  C.  R    Co..  238  I.C.C.  87.  251   I.C.C. 
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sion  shall  establish  uniform  rail  rate 
scales  for  application  throughout  the 
country  based  on  distance.  Some  of 
these  bills  would  have  required  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  classifica- 
tion and  class  rates  only:  others  re- 
lated to  all  freight  rates.  Proposed 
permitted  exceptions  to  uniform 
ratings  and  rates  were  somewhat  at 
variance,  but  were  limited  to  a  nar- 
row range  of  circumstances  and  the 
intended  application  thereof  to  actual 
situations  was  extremely  indefinite. 
No  provisions  were  made  as  to  how 
import  and  export  rates  were  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  in  the  absence  there- 
of they,  too,  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished on  a  uniform  basis  according 
to  the  length  of  the  rail  haul. 

Since  very  few  transcontinental 
rates  have  been  established  on  a  dis- 
tance basis,  a  revolutionary  change 
in  rate  making,  such  as  the  strict  ad- 
herence to  "uniformity  in  relation  to 
distance,"  would  undoubtedly  be 
prejudicial  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  There 
being  no  means  for  determining  in 
advance  the  probable  level  of  the 
contemplated  distance  scale  or  the 
progression  upon  which  rates  for  the 
longer  distances  would  be  construct- 
ed, it  is  impossible  to  say  just  what 
would  happen  to  our  import  and  ex- 
port rates  in  the  event  of  rail  rate 
uniformity.  Judged  by  past  experi- 
ence in  the  rigid  application  of  the 
distance  theory,  however,  such  rates 
undoubtedly  would  be  so  high  in  and 
of  themselves  or  as  related  to  those 
which  may  be  established  to  and 
from  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  as 
to  prevent  the  movement  of  com- 
petitive  traffic   thereunder. 

While  it  is  gratifying  that,  per- 
haps because  of  the  strong  opposi- 
tion of  many  shippers,  chambers  of 
commerce,  state  public  service  com- 
missions and  others,  the  78th  Con- 
gress did  not  dispose  of  these  bills 
before  it  adjourned,  the  subject  con- 
1  Continued  on  page  104  i 
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A  Steamship  Company  Viewpoint 
on  Global  Aviation 


By  Arthur  B.  Poole 

Vice  President 
American  President  Lines 


In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
about  the  program  of  the  steam- 
ship companies  for  operation  of 
air  services,  there  seems  to  be 
some  muddled  thinking  even  in 
the  shipping  industry.  This  pro- 
gram should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  selfish  desire  on  the  part 
of  a  limited  number  of  companies. 
The  entire  industry  is  affected  in 
one  way  or  another. 

Passenger  traffic  is  an  impor- 
tant, if  not  a  vital,  part  of  the 
operations  of  many  companies. 
In  the  following  article  the  appli- 
cants for  air  certificates  are  listed. 
Does  anyone  think  that  the  entire 
shipping  industry  would  not  suf- 
fer if  the  passenger  business  of 
these  companies  were  to  be  se- 
riously impaired?  Many  of  our 
most  important  passenger  serv- 
ices are  included. 

With  the  idea  of  keeping  the 
issue  clarified,  and  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  industry's  thinking, 
we  submit  a  summary  of  remarks 
made  before  the  aviation  section 
of  San  Francisco's  Commonwealth 
club.  Mr.  Poole  is  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  American 
President  Lines  and  a  consulting 
professor  of  Stanford's  Graduate 
School  of  Business.  He  is  past 
president  of  the  Foreign  Trade  As- 
sociation of  San  Francisco  and  of 
the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  San 
Francisco. 


The  Functional  Divisions  of  the 
Steamship  Industry 

Must  steamship  lines  are  essentially 
either  in  foreign  trade  routes  or  in 
domestic  trade  routes,  although  the 
foreign  trade  routes  often  include  a 
little  incidental  trade  between  domes- 
tic ports.  Domestic  trade  routes  in- 
clude inland  waterway,  coastwise,  in- 
tercoastal,     and    offshore    territorial 
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routes.  Both  foreign  and  domestic 
trades  are  served  by  two  classes  of 
steamship  lines:  the  "independent"" 
lines,  who  are  strictly  common  car- 
riers, and  the  "captive""  lines,  whose 
primary  reason  for  existence  is  the 
carriage  of  the  goods  sold  by  parent 
or  affiliated  companies. 


Only  steamship  lines  of  the  "inc 
pendent""  class  operating  on  ofFsho 
territorial  and  foreign  trade  roul 
have  applied  for  air  transport  certi 
cates.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  there  a 
two  such  applicants,  Matson,  seekii 
certificates  to  Hawaii.  Australia,  a[ 
New  Zealand,  and  American  Pre 
dent  Lines,  seeking  a  certificate  to  tl 
Far  East.  Elsewhere  in  the  country 
total  of  seven  other  lines  are  curre 
applicants  for  certificates.  Each 
these  applicants  is  well  known  ai 
long  established  on  its  respecti' 
routes. 

Since  the  date  of  Mr.  Poole's  r. 
marks,  American  President  Lin 
withdrew  its  application  pending  d 
termination  of  the  national  polii- 
toward  steamship  lines  in  air  tran 
portation.  A  table  of  all  steamsh 
lines  known  to  be  interested  in  ,i 
transport  appears  on  this  page. 

The  Aim  of  Surface  Lines 

Offshore  water  lines  are  in  th 
transportation  business,  rather  tha- 
in  the  "steamship"  business.  The 
want  to  make  use  of  planes  bccau.« 
their  customers  will  want  plane  ser 
ice.  They  have  shifted  from  s.iil  ' 
steam,  from  wood  to  steel,  and  froi 
paddle  wheel  to  propeller,  to  serv 
their  customers  in  the  past,  and  sc 
no  reason  why  a  further  chan^ 
should  be  denied  them.  Almo 
without  exception,  steamship  line 
arc  applicants  for  plane  routes  sul 


Line  Foreign  Domestic 

Agwi Canhhean  Pi.rto  Rico 

American  Export^:        (I)  Central   Eurupe-Meditcrranean- 

Bombay 
(2)  N.E.  So.  Amcnca-So.  &*  N.W.    Porto  Rico 

Africa-Rome  Virgin  Islands 

American  President*..  Transpacific 
American  So.  African. South  Africa 

Cracet No.  Coast  So.  America  Panama 

Matson   Australia-N.   Z.  Hawaii 

Moore-McCormack....  (1)  Nortfi  Europe 

(2)  E.  Coast  So.  America 

Seas   Sfiipping South  Africa 

United   Fruit* Central  America  Panama,  Porto  Ric. 

United   States!  Central  Europe 

Waterman Porto  Rico 

"  Applications  withdrawn  for  the  present. 

i  Formal  application  not  made:  letter  of  intent  tiled. 

}  Grace  is  already  a  50  per  cent  parlnet  with  Pan  American  in  plane  service  from  Panama 
down  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  American  Export  already  has  temporary  certificates  to 
Foyntfs.  Ireland,  and  Lisbon,  Pottugal. 
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lantially  the  same  as  those  now 
:rved  by  ships. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 

Section  401  directs  (not  merely 
uthorccs)  the  CAB  to  issue  a  cer- 
fieatc  to  any  appHcant  who  is  fit, 
/iHing  and  able  to  supply  service 
■•hich  IS  required  by  the  public  con- 
enience  and  necessity,  and  will 
onform  to  the  CAB"s  regulations, 
n  the  case  of  service  to  a  foreign 
ountry,  however,  the  President  may 
Iter  or  reject  the  CAB's  decision. 
"he  Proposals  of  Other  Applicants 

(1)  Pan  American  first  asserted 
[lat  because  of  its  pioneering  expe- 
ience,  and  success  in  overseas  avia- 
lon,  and  because  a  single  American 
ag  air  operator  could  best  compete 
i'ith  foreign  flag  air  lines,  it  alone 
aould  be  allowed  to  conduct  trans- 
Iceanic  aviation. 

(2)  More  recently  Pan  American 
jas  proposed  a  similar  monopolistic 
imerican  flag  air  line  to  be  con- 
lolled  and  dominated  by  Pan  Ameri- 
tm  hut  to  have  participation  in 
|oth  ownership  and  operation  by 
ther  American  air  lines.  The  other 

lines,  with  the  e.\;ception  of 
Inited,  have  not  found  this  proposal 
rceptablc. 

(3)  Other  applicant  air  lines  pro- 
ose  that  overseas  certificates  be 
mited  to  those  already  engaged  in 
ir  transportation,  on  the  ground 
iiat  they  have  the  experience  in  air 
iperation  and  have  a  moral  right  to 
I  because  they  had  the  courage  and 
(iterprise  to  start  early. 

!  (4)  Comparatively  few  applica- 
ions  for  overseas  air  certificates  have 
een  made  by  others  than  Pan 
American,  domestic  air  lines,  and 
[eamship  lines. 

'he  American  Export  Airlines  Case 
'  American  Export  Lines  formed  an 
r  subsidiary.  American  Export 
len  secured  from  the  CAB  a  trans- 
ilantic  air  certificate,  and  a  decision 
lat  the  use  of  a  subsidiary  did  not 
imstitute  a  "consolidation,  merger, 
'■  acquisition  of  control""  involving 
;-)plication  of  Section  40S  of  the 
-A.  Act.  The  tests  applied  to  a 
insolidation,  merger,  or  acquisition 
•e  more  extensive  and  restrictive 
iian  those  applied  to  an  applicant 
[ider  Section  401.  Pan  American 
bpealed  this  decision  to  the  United 
rates  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
here  it  was  held  that  supplying  a 
'ibsidiary  corporation  organized  for 
r  purposes  was  an  "acquisition  of 
bntrol."  On  subsequent  proceedings 


the  CAB  found  that  American  Ex- 
port could  not  meet  the  restrictive 
tests  of  Section  408  and  ordered 
Export  to  divest  itself  of  the  air 
subsidiary. 

By  a  process  of  reasoning  which 
many  people  are  unable  to  under- 
stand or  follow,  the  CAB  has  de- 
cided, without  the  aid  of  the  court, 
that  the  operation  of  airplanes  by 
a  surface  carrier  is  a  species  of  "'con- 
solidation, merger,  or  acquisition  of 
control,'"  and  that  therefore  surface 
carriers  can  only  be  allowed  to  use 
planes  incidentally  to,  but  not  in 
competition  with,  their  surface  ve- 
hicles. 

In  taking  its  position  the  CAB 
justifies  itself  by  reference  to  an  al- 
leged historic  policy  of  Congress  to 
separate  in  a  tight  compartment 
every  form  of  transportation  which 
competes  with  other  forms.  If  there 
were  time,  I  could  refer  to  every 
single  transportation  act  passed  by 
Congress,  beginning  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  of  18S7,  and 
make    a    strong    showing    that    the 
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Congress  in  fact  asks  for  the  "de- 
veloping, coordinating,  and  preserv- 
ing""* of  a  national  transportation 
system,  rather  than  its  break-up  into 
uncoordinated  and  unrelated  units. 

The  Principal  Elements  of  the  Case 

Of    the    Merchant    Marine    for 

Air  Certificates 

The  steamship  companies  have 
built  up  over  generations,  integrated 
staffs,  knowledge  of  local  laws  and 
customs,  customer  acceptance,  estab- 
lished locations,  and  relations  with 
local  governments,  which  are  of  great 
value  to  airlines  to  be  set  up,  and 
which  will  take  unnecessary  years  of 
time  and  millions  of  dollars  to  dupli- 
cate. 

Competition  with  foreign  flag 
lines  will  be  by  route  and  against 
foreign  integrated  surface-air  car- 
riers. Thus  integrated  American  flag 
surface-air  carriers  can  best  meet 
foreign  flag  competition. 

Coordinated     surface-air     service 
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will  best  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  many  travelers  who  indicate  a 
desire  to  travel  partly  by  sea  and 
by  water,  and  travelers  who  for  any 
reason  may  want  while  en  route  to 
shift  from  one  to  the  other. 

Steamship  companies  should  be 
given  every  encouragement  in  the 
use  of  the  newest  and  best  equip- 
ment which  inventors  may  devise 
for  the  convenience  of  the  traveling 
public. 

The  allegation  that  steamship  com- 
panies will  use  air  certificates  only 
to  hamper  air  development  to  save 
their  investment  in  ships,  falls  to 
pieces  immediately  when  one  sees  ■ 
the  relative  investments  which  these 
companies  have  in  steamships  and 
propose  to  make  in  air  transport. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
specifically  directs  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  study  the  use  of 
transoceanic  planes  in  lieu  of  super- 
liners. 

It  is  far  easier,  cheaper,  and  quick- 
er for  steamship  companies  to  buy 
adequate  planes  and  to  hire  com- 
petent technical  flymg  personnel, 
than  for  domestic  air  lines  to  create 
the  foreign  offices,  contacts,  knowl- 
edge, understanding,  and  good  will 
now  had  by  steamship  companies. 

Coordinated  service  will  more 
surely  lead  to  the  choice  by  the 
traveling  public  of  the  service  it 
prefers,  at  its  true  economic  cost, 
and  thus  strike  that  balance  between 
surface  and  air  transportation  facil- 
ities which  is  in  the  public  interest. 
Suggestion  to  Section 

The  present  attitude  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  seems  to  be  an- 
tagonistic to  applications  of  steam- 
ship companies  for  air  certificates. 
The  steamship  companies  ask  only 
for  the  opportunity  to  take  their 
places  among  all  other  applicants, 
and  to  be  awarded  certificates  when 
they  can  prove  that  they  are  the 
ones  who  will  best  serve  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity.  To  deny 
steamship  companies  that  opportun- 
ity is  like  calling  three  strikes  against 
one  of  the  strongest  batters  on  our 
transportation  team  before  he  stands 
up  at  the  plate. 

"U.  S.  Shipping" 

I  Continued  from  page  961 

unpublished  statistical  information, 
M.  J.  Buckley,  vice  president,  Ameri- 
can President  Lines,  calls  the  book 
"a  pioneering  and  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  international 
economy    and    social    relationships."" 
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Tariffs 

(Continued  from  page  891 

Most  manufacturing  industries  de- 
pend on  imports  of  one  kind  or 
another.  We  may  hear  much  about 
displacement  of  American  produc- 
tion by  imports,  about  the  proportion 
of  imports  that  are  free  of  duty, 
and  perhaps  even  about  infant 
industries.  However,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  may  be  the 
very  tariffs  themselves  that  are  com- 
plained of  that  are  keeping  the  costs 
up  and  infant  industries  down.  It 
is  so  with  many. 

Imports  are  a  very  necessary  part 
of  our  economy,  and  for  a  senator 
or  anyone  else  to  say  that  "vast  ex- 
ports and  equally  vast  imports  can- 
not increase  the  well-being  of  our 
citizens,"  his  knowledge  must  be 
very  limited,  because  trade  statistics 
clearly  prove  that  periods  of  highest 
imports,  as  well  as  exports,  invar- 
iably coincide  with  the  highest 
periods  of  our  national   prosperity. 

On  the  export  side,  35  per  cent 
of  all  cotton  is  directly  exported.  So 
is  53  per  cent  of  all  tobacco  and  an 
average  of  26  per  cent  of  all  farm 
produce.  Would  the  senator  claim 
that  35  out  of  every  100  people 
growing  cotton  were  not  benefited 
by  exporting?  Or  53  out  of  every 
100  people  growing  tobacco?  The 
senator  comes  from  a  farm  state  and 
should  know  that  its  citizens  are 
benefited  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  of  exports. 

On  the  import  side,  one  hundred 
million  coffee  drinkers  would  not 
agree  that  imports  benefit  no  one, 
nor  would  the  automobile  driver, 
farm  or  city,  who  would  lack  rubber, 
or  the  doctor's  patients  who  would 
lack  quinine,  and  so  on  through  a 
thousand  items  that  make  our  lives 
serene. 

Perhaps  the  senator  "doesn't 
know  there  is  a  war  on,"  and  that 
the  merchant  marine,  which  stood 
the  test  at  Dunkirk,  at  Malta,  at 
North  Africa,  at  Normandy,  at  Anzio 
and   Sicily  and  a   hundred  spots  in 
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the  South  Pacific,  was  made  possible 
and  necessary  by  the  exports  of 
cotton  and  the  imports  of  coffee  as 
well  as  countless  other  world  trade 
commodities,  a  trade  which  he  de- 
cried. 

Since  many  of  the  very  members 
of  the  American  Tariff  League  to 
whom  the  senator  was  speaking  are 
exporters  it  would  appear  that  they 
want  some  source  other  than  imports 
to  supply  the  equivalent  of  the 
dollars  in  the  foreign  market  by 
which   their  own   industries  live. 


Australia  to  Step  Up  Its 
Shipbuilding  Program 

Indications  that  Australia  plans  to 
develop  and  expand  its  shipbuilding 
industry  after  the  war  were  given  re- 
cently when  a  revised  shipbuilding 
program  was  announced  and  the  sec- 
ond largest  graving  dock  in  Australia 
was  opened.  Giving  details  of  the 
building  program.  Navy  Minister 
Norman  Makin  said  there  would  he 
a  fivefold  increase  in  the  construction 
of  2500-ton  freighters,  and  approval 
had  been  given  to  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  550-ton 
freighters  for  the  Australian  coastal 
trade.  Work  is  to  continue  on  the 
building  of  two  other  types  of 
freighters  of  9000  and  4000  tons. 

Australia,  said  the  Minister,  was 
passing  through  a  phase  where  a  de- 
mand for  small  handy  vessels  for  the 
coastal  trade  had  been  superimposed 
on  the  demands  for  larger  oversea 
ships.  Limiting  factor  of  current  ship- 
building progress  was  the  demand  for 
docking  and  repairs  and  the  heavy 
maintenance  of  naval  and  merchant 
vessels  on  war  service.  The  volume 
of  merchant-shipping  repairs  still 
kept  up  a  steady  monthly  average  of 
about  1,250,000  tons. 

A  $3,250,000  graving  dock  at  Bris- 
bane, Queensland,  opened  by  Aus- 
tralian Army  Minister  Francis  Forde, 
will  provide  immediate  repair  facili- 
ties for  Allied  ships  engaged  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  area  but  will  be  an 
asset  for  Australia's  peacetime  ship- 
ping. Built  during  the  past  two  years, 
the  dock  is  next  biggest  to  the  un- 
completed Sydney  harbor  dock  and 
gives  Australia  its  first  large-scale 
ship-repair  base  north  of  Sydney. 
When  opening  the  dock,  Mr.  Forde 
said  that  the  Australian  shipbuilding 
industry  now  employed  22.000  work- 
ers and  the  Government  did  not  in- 
tend to  allow  it  to  lapse  after  this  war 
as  it  had  after  the  last. 


Rail  Freight  Rates 

I  Continued  from  page  101 1 
tinues  to  be  an  exceedingly  live  ant;: 
controversial  one.  The  reintroductioi'' 
of  these  measures  in  the  next  Con 
gress  appears  to  be  a  certainty.  Wher 
a  bill  providing  for  the  eliminatior 
of  the  requirement  that  certain  Gov 
ernment  traffic  be  accorded  so-callec 
"land-grant"  rail  rates  was  reporteci 
out  of  committee  a  few  days  before] 
adjournment,    one    of    the    senatorj 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  effecljl 
that  the  bill,  if  passed,  would  not  be-j 
come  effective  until  the  rail  rates  oil 
the  South  were  reduced  to  the  level 
prevailing  in  the  North — the  identil 
cal  subject  from  which  the  agitat^B 
for  rail  rate  uniformity  arose.   If  ||| 
ture  foreign  trade  through  the 
cific  Coast  is  to  be  fostered  and  full)' 
developed,    careful   consideration  t( 
legislative   proposals   of   this   naturt 
by  those  connected  with  our  port  anc 
maritime  interests  is  absolutely  es5cn 
tial. 

If  the  Pacific  Coast  is  to  oceupj 
that  dominant  position  to  which  it; 
geography,  its  transportation  facili' 
ties,  its  natural  resources  and  thi 
character  of  its  people  entitle  it.  twd' 
things  are  indispensible  —  alertnesi' 
and  cooperation.  If  v.'e  are  alert  ti 
impending  dangers  and  cooperate  ii 
combating  them  our  future  is  assured 
While  there  is  danger  in  being  over 
optimistic,  a  great  future  in  work 
trade  unquestionably  lies  before  ou 
Pacific  ports. 


Certain  combat  ships  of  the  U.  S 
Navy  carry  six  miles  of  steel  cabl 
almost  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  ca] 
blc  of  lifting  30  tons,  says  "Shipsij 
magazine. 


In  Argentina  the  family  with  th 
greatest  prestige,  social  and  financia 
bears  the  fine  old  Spanish  (sic)  nam 
of  Dugan.  The  hero  of  Chile  wi 
none  other  than  O'Higgins  —  Latii 
indeed! 
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Vavy  Refrigerated 

YP  Tuna  Clippers 

HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  COMPANY 
DESIGN  AGENT  FOR  TYPE 


Another  interesting  launching  oc- 
irred  recently  when  the  Harbor 
oat  Building  Company  launched  a 
ew-type  Navy  refrigerated  tuna 
ipper  at  its  Terminal  Island  yards 
:  Los  Angeles  Harbor  for  use  in 
ansporting  perishable  goods  in  the 
outh  Pacific  war  theater.  The  128- 
)ot  vessel  with  29-foot  beam,  driven 


by  a  direct  reversing  Union  diesel 
of  560  hp  turning  a  6"  propeller 
shaft  and  a  77"  wheel,  was  christened 
by  Mrs.  John  Rados,  wife  of  the 
company's  president.  Mrs.  John  Mar- 
tin, wife  of  the  plant  engineer,  was 
matron  of  honor. 

Two  auxiliary  Union  diesels  will 
drive    120   kilowatt   generators.    Re- 


frigeration equipment  consists  of 
two  6j/2x6!/2"  compressors,  driven 
by  30-hp  Fairbanks  Morse  motors. 
Below  decks  are  4  steel  and  6  wood 
wells  with  3  wood  tanks  on  the  main 
deck  aft,  all  encircled  with  ammonia 
coils,  which  give  the  ship  a  refrig- 
erated cargo  capacity  of  more  than 
250  tons.  Accommodations  include 
staterooms  on  the  secondary  deck 
for  three  officers  and  20  men. 

The  company  is  design  agent  for 
fleets  building  in  15  different  ship- 
yards on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  new 
YP  design  is  based  on  its  24  years' 
experience  as  builders  of  tuna  clippers 
and  fishing  boats,  augmented  by  new- 
procedures  and  materials  developed 
by  it  while  building  more  than  one 
hundred  ships  of  various  types  for 
Navy  war  use.  Myles  Rados  is  the 
naval  architect. 
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by  "The  Chief" 

"The  Chief's"  deparfment  welcomes  questions — Just  write  "The  Chief," 
(■aeifie  Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco  II,  California 


Fluids  In  Motion 

Bernoulli's  Principle  and  the  Marine  Engineer 


Based  on  many  experiments,  Ber- 
noulli, an  early  Italian  seientist. 
formulated  the  theorem  that:  where 
the  veloeity  of  a  fluid  is  high  the 
pressure  is  low  and  where  the 
veloeity  is  low  the  pressure  is  high. 
He    found    this   to   apply   in    elosed 


ehannels,  or  in  the  open,  such  as  the 
air  or  bodies  of  water. 

This  principle  affects  the  marine 
engineer  through  many  devices  he 
uses  to  measure  rate  of  flow,  velocity, 
and  sometimes  pressure.  It  affects 
the    ship's    officers    in    moving    the 
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ship  in  narrow  waters  or  closeh 
passing  other  ships.  It  affects  thi 
weather  and  explains  many  of  th, 
observed  results  of  wind  and  watc 
in  motion.  It  contributes  to  aen 
dynamics  and  the  airplane  both  ,i 
to  lift  and  control. 

Figure  (a)  shows  a  jet  of  air  henu 
discharged  between  two  plates  sus 
pended  and  free  to  move.  A  stroni 
force  is  set  up  moving  the  two  platc; 
together,  in  spite  of  the  almost  oh 
vious  conclusion  that  they  would  K 
blown  apart.  The  velocity  betwecr 
them  being  higher,  the  pressure  i 
lower  than  that  in  the  air  outside. 

In  Fig.  (b)  air  is  blown  intci  , 
spool.  A  card  with  a  centering  pu 
is  suspended  beneath  the  spool  by  tht, 
low  velocity  higher  pressure  air  be 
low.  The  high  velocity  low  pressure 
air  in  the  space  between  the  spoo 
and  card  represents  a  low  pressuri 
area.  The  card  is  suspended  against 
not  only  gravity  but  the  jet  force  "I 
the  issuing  air. 

Or  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  (c).  a  ball- 
is  sucked  up  into  a  funnel  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  air  is  being  forccdi 
out  of  it  aeainst  the  ball.  It  is  intcrest-i 
ing  to  note  that  if  a  tube  were  used, 
for  the  experiment  in  Figs,  (b)  andi 
(c)  without  the  flange  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  tube,  the  card  and  ball; 
would  fall  or  be  blown  away.  Ot,\ 
as  is  obvious,  the  low  pressure  arca> 
must  be  outlined  or  walled-in  sufii-^ 
ciently  to  prevent  other  air  fronii 
rushing  in  to  equalize  the  pressure, 
difference.  When  not  so  walled  in 
the  marginal  turbulence  character 
istic  of  all  jets  is  evident. 

Figure  (d)  explains  the  frequent 
damage  to  houses  from  high  velocity" 
winds.  The  roof  is  lifted  off  because 
of  the  high  velocity  low  pressure 
area  above  it  caused  by  the  house 
as  an  obstruction  in  the  path  of  the' 
wind.  Windows  may  be  blown  out- 
rather  than  in.  This  principle  be-' 
comes  part  of  the  explanation  of  the 
whirlwind,  whirlpool,  smoke  ring  and 
other  interesting  phenomena. 

Also  Bernoulli's  theorem  is  used 
by  the  golfer  and  baseball  pitcher, 
and  affects  the  path  of  tlight  of  ball;, 
bullets,  orojectiles  and  moving  object- 
which  arc  at  the  same  time  spinning 
Figure  (e)  illustrates  a  ball  in  flight 
which  is  also  spinning  in  a  clockwise 
direction.  The  ball  moving  toward 
the  right  may  be  considered  as  sta- 
tionary with  the  surrounding  air 
velocity  toward  the  left.  The  action 
of  the  surface  of  the  ball  is  to  carry 
the    air    with    it.    slightly    crovvdins; 
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■e  air  below   it   and   less  above. 

is  in  effect  increases  the  velocity 

khe  air  below  it,  decreases  the  air 

ViJcity    above,    and    thus    gives    a 

hih    pressure   area   above   and   low 

■■--MIC  area  below.  This  pulls  the 

J   \\  n,  and  is  the  trick  the  skilled 

1  uses  to  cause  the  ball  to  drop 

'v    in    its    curve    toward    the 

^    study    of    Figure     (e)     would 

orinarily  lead  one  to  conclude  that 

th  ball  would  rise  rather  than  drop, 

v  1    the    rotations    clockwise    and 

(h  velocity  toward  the  right.  The 

■      r\  however,  is  the  case.  This 

inciple  is  used  in  the  Flettner 

nir    ship     propulsion,     which 

is^tcd  the  propeller  by  using  wind 

pc'er  through  Bernoulli's  principle. 

1  the  demonstration  of  this  device 
tv.  cylinders,  approximately  six  feet 
inliameter  and  40  feet  long,  were 
mt'inted  on  the  deck  of  an  auxiliary 
;aing  vessel.  This  ship  had  a  pro- 
ue.-r  shaft  hp  of  about  1400,  giving 
ilea  speed,  without  sail,  of  around 
lO-inots.  With  the  most  favorable 
vid  direction  and  the  rotor  cylinders 
urcd  by  electric  motors  using  75  hp, 
ihi  made    as    high    as    IOJ/2    knots 
vi'out    using    her    main    engines. 
Vh  engines  and  rotors  both  work- 
nfshe  made  as  high  as  14!/2  knots 
n    experimental  ship,  with  a  full 
.11  ",   crossed   the   Atlantic   several 
in's.  The  large  rotors  used  in  this 
/{■■m  and  their  height  above   the 
.e«    makes    necessary    very    light- 
ife'ht   construction.    The    resultant 
o-er  effect   is   dependent   on   ner- 
scv  smooth  surfaces  rotating  with 
eirct  truth.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
laiitain  such  conditions  aboard  ship, 
"h  Flettner  rotor  is  used  now  large- 
'-^  canal  boats  and  in  making  wind- 
lil  of  much  greater  efficiency  than 
lordinary  vane  type, 
lobably     more     familiar    to     the 
,ine  i-ngmeer  is  the  venturi  tube, 
-mailer  than  a   lead   pencil 
es  air  speed  of  the  airplane. 
I  :cs  large  enough  to  drive  a  truck 
irjgh  It  measures  the  rate  of  flow 
atcr  to  a  city.  Figure   (f)   illus- 
ilie    venturi   throat   schemati- 
r  I,,  surprising  thing  about  this 
I:  that  whtle  there  is  a  large 
"oure  drop  at  the  restricted  throat, 
light   be    expected,    the   overall 
■e;ure  drop  is  very  small,  as  indi- 
t'  by  the  gages  in  the  figure. 
Fr  measuring  the  flow,  the  diifer- 
d   between     the     pressures    just 
f  e  the  throat  and  just  at  it  is  a 
liile     indication.     This     pressure 


difference  can  be  indicated  on  a 
U-tube,  or  manometer,  or  differential 
gage.  Then,  in  order  to  recover  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  pressure  lost 
at  the  orifice,  the  area  is  slowly 
increased  to  the  original  value. 
By  properly  shaping  the  tube  the 
final  pressure  is  closely  approached. 
Streamlining  is  important  to  reduce 
overall  pressure  loss.  Eddies  and  side 
wall  friction  in  the  stream  flow  result 
in  pressure  loss. 

Much  the  same  condition  exists  in 
the  steam  flow  devices  used  aboard 
ship.  A  short  throat  is  installed  at  a 
flanged  joint.  Fig.  (g).  When  only  a 
slight  drop  is  needed  for  the  indica- 
tors the  overall  pressure  loss  is  hardly 
noticeable.  Frequently  only  a  plate 
with  an  orifice  or  hole  in  it  is  used 
instead  of  as  shown  at  Fig.  '(g) . 

Our  next  article  will  discuss  these 
same  principles  as  applied  to  the 
movement  of  ships  through  the 
water. 

New  Type  "Viking"  Ladder 

A  new  "Viking"  type  pilot  ladder, 
designed  by  Capt.  Harald  Fritzner 
and  manufactured  by  his  company, 
the  Viking  Marine  Co.,  in  coopera- 
tion with  his  other  concern,  the 
Ballard  Rigging  and  Sail  Loft  Com- 
pany of  Seattle,  is  now  on  the 
market. 

This  ladder  incorporates  many 
safety  features  in  its  construction,  is 
of  the  non-tilting  and  non-twisting 
type,  and  makes  the  operation  of 
boarding  or  leaving  a  ship  a  com- 
paratively safe  one,  even  in  the  most 
rugged  weather. 

The  ladders  are  produced  in  two 
types,  one  with  chain  for  the  suspen- 
sion member,  and  the  other  with 
wire  rope.  As  shown  in  illustration 
at  E,  a  mortise  and  tenon  join  is 
used  in  fastening  the  step  treads 
to  the  ears,  thereby  forming  a  means 
of  preventing  ears  being  broken  off 
by  twisting  strains,  side  blows  and 
rough  treatment  when  the  ladder  is 
in  use  or  in  stowage.  The  non-tilting 
feature  is  attained  by  the  design  of 
a  flat-sided  ear,  as  shown  at  B,  which 
IS  of  such  practical  proportions  that 
it  rests  solidly  against  the  ship's  side, 
without  increasing  the  bulkiness 
when  stowed.  Non-skid  treads  as 
shown  at  C,  canvas  covering  of 
suspension  members  for  the  full 
length  of  the  ladder,  spacing  of  treads 
to  provide  ample  hand  grip  space 
on  the  outboard  rung  (an  advantage 
for  men  wearing  gloves  of  the  north- 


ern winter  weather  type),  comprise 
several  of  the  better  features. 

The  fastenings  of  suspension  mem- 
bers to  the  ears,  as  denoted  by  F, 
will  withstand  a  load  of  4,000  pounds 
on  the  assembly,  yet  will  permit  the 
easy  replacement  of  a  damaged  step 
without  the  removal  of  any  other 
step.  These  ladders  are  adapted  for 
service  side  by  side  or  are  reversible 
top  to  bottom,  as  denoted  at  A 
and    F. 

They  have  been  thoroughly 
recommended  by  members  of  the 
Columbia  River  Pilots,  Puget  Sound 
Pilots,  and  American  Pilots  Associa- 
tion. 

C.  J.  Hendry  and  Company  are 
the  distributors  in  California,  while 
the  McCune  Merrifield  Company 
are  the  territorial  sales  agents  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Viking  Marine  Company, 
which  has  it  head  office  in  the  Col- 
man  Building,  Seattle,  manufacture, 
in  addition  to  ladders,  a  line  of 
marine   specialties  and   rigging. 
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The  Gyro-Compass 

PART  III.    A  True,  North-Seeking  Gyro-Compass 


The  oscillation  of  the  gyro  about 
the  meridian,  discussed  in  my  last 
article  on  the  gyro-compass,  may 
he  clearly  understood  by  reference 
to  Fig.  16,  which  shows  the  move- 
ments of  the  gyro  axle  projected  onto 
a  vertical  plane.  The  ellipse  in  this 
figure  is  the  result  of  a  displacement 
of  the  gyro  axle  only  a  few  degrees 
either  east  or  west  of  the  meridian. 
It  the  gyro  axle  were  pointed  east 
and  west  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cycle,  as  shown  in  A,  Fig.  15,  pre- 
vious article,  precession  would  take 
place  through  180  degrees  in  each 
direction,  and  at  one  extreme  the 
north  end  of  the  gyro  axle  would 
point  east  (as  it  did  in  A  and  B,  Fig. 
l.'i);  at  the  other  extreme  the  north 
end    of   the    gyro   axle    would    point 


Fig.  16.    Diagram  showing  tlie 

of  a  mereury'Controlled  gyro  wheel  when 

set    with   if!   a«le  pointing    cost   of  north. 
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west.  The  ratio  of  the  gyro's  move- 
ment about  its  horizontal  axis,  caused 
by  "apparent  rotation,"  to  its  move- 
ment about  its  vertical  axis  (caused 
by  the  flow  of  mercury  in  the  mer- 
cury ballistic  from  one  set  of  re- 
servoirs to  the  other),  determines 
the  shape  of  this  ellipse.  If  the  free 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  these  reser- 
voirs is  increased  so  that  more  mer- 
cury can  be  transferred  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  the  rate  of  pre- 
cession about  its  vertical  axis  will 
increase,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
ellipse  will  be  flatter.  If  the  transfer 
of  mercury  between  reservoirs  is  de- 
creased, the  rate  of  precession  about 
its  vertical  axis  will  be  decreased,  or 
reduced,  to  a  point  where  the  ellipse 
will,  at  least  theoretically,  be  cir- 
cular. 

In  my  previous  articles  I  have  ex- 
plained how  the  gyro  is  converted 
into  a  mechanically  operated  north- 
seeking  device,  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner possible.  I  have  shown  that  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  and  by  use  of  the  mercury 
ballistic  element  to  enable  us  to  take 
advantage  of,  and  make  use  of  the 
earth's  gravity,  we  can  cause  the 
gyro's  axle  nearly  to  align  itself  with 
the  meridian.  But,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  the  gyro  axle  never 
comes  to  rest  where  it  will  become 
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a  true  north-seeking  device  by  u 
of  the  mercury  ballistic  alone.  Thei 
fore  we  have  to  use  some  oth 
means  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  ; 
so  we  must  apply  force  at  some  otfj 
point. 

In  my  last  article  I  have  explaii^ 
the  behavior  of  the  gyro  under  t 
simplest  form  of  mercury  contr 
the  mercury  ballistic  being  attach 
directly  to  the  ring  or  frame  whi 
supports  the  gyro.  However,  wi 
such  an  arrangement  the  meroj 
ballistic  can  only  act  about  the  he 
iontal  axis  of  the  gyro.  This  bei 
the  case,  the  gyro  will  precess  oi 
about  its  vertical  axis.  Therefore! 
is  necessary  to  devise  some  means 
create  additional  pressure  (to  ap| 
force)  about  its  vertical  axis  where 
it  can  be  made  to  precess  about  i 
hori;ontal  axis  in  order  to  onset  t 
natural  tendency  of  the  gyro  to  t 
Several  such  means  have  been 
vised  and  adopted,  but  the  one  wh 
I  describe  herein  is  the  one  used 
the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 
the  Mark   XIV  Gyro-Compass. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment 
the  make-up  of  the  gyro-comp 
and  consider  Fig.  11  (Part  II)  agi| 
which  shows  the  elements  of  I 
gyro-compass.  In  this  figure 
showed  the  addition  of  the  ou 
frame  (4),  called  the  phantom  ( 
ment,  which,  you  will  recall,  is  dnv 
by  an  electrical  follow-up  system 
that  it  follows  every  movement 
the  gyro  about  its  vertical  axis, 
supporting  the  mercury  ballistic 
in  bearings  in  the  phantom  rins; 
can  control  the  gyro  about  its  \ 
tical  axis,  and  "dampen"  its  oscr 
tions,  thereby  causing  the  axis  of  : 
gyro  to  align  itself  with  the  meridi: 
that  is,  cause  it  to  settle  down  .1 
point  true  north. 

We  accomplish  this  by  connect; 
the  mercury  ballistic  to  the  gym  , 
(rotor  case)  by  a  link  arm,  the 
arm  being  secured  to  an  ecccn 
stud  on  the  bottom  of  the  rotor  . 
.It  a  point  11/64  of  an  inch  to  ' 
east  of  the  vertical  center  line  ( 
the  rotor  case.  (See  Fig.  11  f" 
By  doing  this  the  greater  cH^c^; 
the  mercury  ballistic  still  conti;  ■ 
to  bear  down  on  the  horizont.il  • 
and  cause  the  gyro  to  precess  .il  ' 
Its  vertical  axis  toward  the  men 
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Fig.  17.  Action  of  the  9rro  axis  when 
the  mercury  bollistic  is  connected  to  its 
casing   through   on   eccentric   pivot. 


A  tormerly,  but  we  now  have  some 
pssure  on  the  gyro's  vertical  axis 
Viich  will  cause  it  to  precess  about 
i\  horizontal  axis,  thereby  causing 
tr:  gyro  to  tilt  in  a  direction  opposite 
t  its  natural  tendency  to  tilt,  result- 
i ;  from  "apparent  rotation."  Hence 
t:  end  of  the  axle  will  follow  a  path 
s,jwn  in  Fig.  17.  By  such  means  the 
filiation  of  the  gyro  is  '"damped." 
/;  little  study  of  the  action  of  the 
nrcury  ballistic  will  make  it  clear 
t:Lt  the  only  position  of  rest  which 
t :  gyro  can  find  at  the  equator  will 
b  with  its  axle  horizontal,  and  in 
t('  meridian.  In  other  words,  we 
h'.-e  at  last  obtained  a  true,  meridian- 
■  kini;  Gyro-Compass. 

The  extent  of  the  "damping" 
a  Kin  IS  governed  by  the  offset  of 
t  eccentric  stud  from  the  center 
'  '  t  the  rotor  case,  as  I  have  shown 
I  Commercial  compasses  are 
-.  )i  .1  "damping  factor"  of  66  per 
C'lt,  That  is,  the  eccentric  stud  is 
o.3et  so  that  each  swing  of  the  gyro 
ae  from  the  meridian  is  one-third 
othe  preceding  swing,  the  amount 
a  swing  being  reduced  by  66  per 
cit  for  each  half  oscillation.  If,  for 
e.imple,  a  compass  is  started  .^0  de- 
fines east  of  the  meridian,  the  first 
smg  will  carry  the  compass  to  10 
d^rees  west  of  the  meridian;  the  re- 
t  n  swing  to  i-l/}  degrees  east,  then 
1  /9  degrees  west,  and  so  on  until 
t :  gyro  finally  comes  to  rest. 

llhe  natural  period  it  takes  for  a 
cpnpass  to  perform  one  complete 
Oillation  (from  A  to  B  as  shown 
i^Fig.  17)  is  85  minutes,  and  this 
Fj'iod  of  oscillation  is  governed  by 
tjo  factors: 

f)  The  angular  momentum  of  the 
gyro  (weight  and  speed  of 
gyo). 

C)  The  torque  about  its  horizontal 
axis  which   is  supplied   by   the 


action  of  the  mercury  ballistic 
(governed  by  the  free  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  reservoirs 
and  the  distance  of  the  reser- 
voirs from  the  horizontal  axis 
of  the  gyro). 

We  must,  however  consider  some 
other  factors  before  we  have  a  gyro- 
compass which  will  function  accur- 
ately and  reliably,  at  various  latitudes 
other  than  the  equator,  and  on  a  ship 
which,  for  the  most  part,  rolls  and 
pitches  as  she  travels  over  the  earth's 
surface  at  various  speeds. 

You  will  recall  that  the  action  of 
the  mercury  ballistic  about  both  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  axes  of  the 
gyro  IS  made  possible  by  use  of  the 
phantom  element,  and  that  this  ele- 
ment serves  another  important  pur- 
pose in  that  it  provides  a  means  of 
suspending  the  gyro  so  that  it  is 
practically  free  from  friction  about 
its  vertical  axis.  Also  that  the  gyro 
is  supported  from  the  top  of  the 
phantom  by  the  suspension,  and  that 
the  phantom  is  kept  in  exact  align- 
ment with  the  gyro  by  means  of  an 
electrical  follow-up  system.  There- 
fore, with  the  exception  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  mercury  bal- 
listic and  the  gyro  case  by  the  link 
arm,  and  the  upper  and  lower  guide 
bearings,  there  is  no  -physical  contact 
between  the  phantom  element  and 
the  sensitive  element.  If  the  compass 
were  to  be  used  on  shore,  the  most 
logical  way  to  control  the  gyro  would 
be  by  suspending  a  weight  from  the 
phantom,  similar  to  a  pendulum,  and 
by  connecting  this  weight  to  the 
eccentric  stud  on  the  bottom  of  the 
rotor  case.  Such  a  method,  however, 
would  be  impractical  on  board  ship, 
where  the  compass  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  roll  of  the  ship.  Another 
method  would  be  to  stabilize  the 
compass  gyroscopically  and  prevent 
it  from  swinging.  However,  in  the 
compass  under  discussion,  the  com- 
plication of  stabilizing  the  gyro  is 
avoided  by  use  of  the  mercury  bal- 
listic which,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, controls  the  gyro.  The 
mercury  ballistic  is  non-pendulous; 
its  weight  is  distributed  equally  above 
and  below  the  gyro  axle  so  that  it  is 
neither  top-heavy  nor  bottom-heavy, 
and  no  acceleration  forces,  caused  by 
the  rolling  of  the  ship,  are  generated; 
hence  there  is  no  torque  about  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  compass.  Under 
a  slow  rate  of  inclination,  such  as 
that  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  the  action  of  the  mercury  bal- 
listic   is    equivalent    to    that    of    an 


ordinary  pendulum,  but  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  Under  a  rapid  rate 
of  movement,  however,  the  small 
bore  of  the  mercury  tubes  prevents 
the  mercury  from  surging  back  and 
forth  and  introducing  errors  in  the 
compass. 

Unsymmetrical  distribution  of 
weight  is  another  potential  source  of 
disturbance  when  the  compass  is 
swinging,  and  must  be  neutralized. 
When  an  unsymmetrical  weight, 
such  as  shown  in  Fig.  18,  is  swung  in 
the  plane  A-B,  centrifugal  stresses 
act  upon  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
all  of  its  particles  to  place  themselves 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  axis  of 
the  swing.  This  causes  a  tendency 
to  turn,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  The 
same  effect  may  be  observed  when 
a  watch  is  swung  back  and  forth  on 
its  chain  through  a  small  arc.  In  the 
gyro-compass  this  effect  is  avoided 
by  the  use  of  compensating  weights 
which  make  for  a  symmetrical  dis- 
tribution of  weight  about  the  gyro's 
vertical  axis. 

The  foregoing  explanation  applies 
particularly  to  a  compass  at  the  equa- 
tor and  on  a  ship  not  under  way.  At 
points  other  than  at  the  equator, 
and  aboard  ships  which  are  moving 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  cer- 
tain factors  are  introduced  which 
will  result  in  errors  if  they  are  not 
compensated  or  corrected  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  compass.  We  will  discuss 
these  in  our  next  article. 


Fig.     18.      Effect    of 
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Cast  crankshafts 


Cast  Crankshafts  for 

Large  Marine  Diesels 


The  experience  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
in  successfully  using  Proferal!  cast 
crankshafts  in  large  Enterprise  die- 
sels  of  the  direct-reversible  marine 
type  may  result  in  materially  lowered 
costs  of  engine  production  m  the 
post-war  era. 

When  the  war  emergency  started 
m  this  country',  the  Government 
called  upon  diesel  manufacturers  to 
increase  engine  production  to  a  level 
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exceeding  by  several  times  previous 
records.  However,  in  meeting  the 
goal  set  by  the  Government,  diesel 
manufacturers  faced  an  acute  short- 
age of  forged  steel  .crankshafts.  With 
the  war  demands  for  all  types  of 
equipment  severely  taxing  the  heavy 
forging  facilities  of  the  nation,  it 
was  apparent  that  delivery  of  engines 
needed  for  all  types  of  vessels  under 
construction    in    all    the    shipyards 


would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  tricl 
The  gravity  of  the  situation  m 
be  best  judged  by  the  fact  that 
the  U.  S.  Navy  today,  horsepow 
developed  by  diesels  far  exceeds  t 
combined  power  outputs  of  all  ste; 
equipment.  Besides  supplying  the  c 
mands  of  the  Navy,  diesel  manuf; 
turers  were  also  expected  to  meet  t 
requirements  of  the  U.  S.  Army  ai 
Maritime  Commission.  The  lack 
forged  crankshafts,  however,  creati 
a  bottleneck  that  could  not  be  elii 
mated  until  some  substitute  w 
found. 

Colonel  W.  W.  Moore,  USA,  I, 
many  years  in  charge  of  the  desigi 
ing  and  building  of  various  types  ( 
vessels  for  the  Quartermaster  Gei 
eral  and  later  for  the  Office  of  t^ 
Chief  of  Transportation,  U.  S.  Arm' 
made  a  personal  investigation  an 
study  of  the  matter.  His  findings  Ic 
to  the  conclusion  that  cast  cranl 
shafts  would  perform  successfully  i 
large,  direct-reversing  marine  diesel. 
Completely  satisfied  with  his  finding; 
Colonel  Moore  decided  on  the  ddo[ 
tion  of  11 -inch  cast  crankshafts  fc 
this  type  of  engine,  despite  skeptiij 
ism  from  his  staff  and  many  othc; 
diesel  experts.  •! 


Acting  on  this  belief,  and  in  vie* 
of  the  time  element  involved,  Colonf| 
Moore  decided  against  the  usus 
policy  of  ordering  a  single  cxperx 
mental  engine  and  placed  orders  fcj 
a  large  number  of  eight-cylindc 
diesel  engines  with  cast  crankshaft'' 
These  engines  were  all  Enterpria 
direct-reversible  marine  diesels  wit 
16"  bore  and  20"  stroke.  Equippe; 
with  Buchi-type  turbochargers.  thel 
were  designed  to  develop  1200  t 
1400  bhp  at  275  rpm  for  mstallatio 
in  large  Army  tugs.  This  decisio 
eliminated  the  production  bottlenecl 
with  the  result  that  the  Enterpria 
Engine  6?  Foundry  Company  wa' 
able  to  deliver  the  required  engine 
to  shipyards  in  ample  time  to  mee  , 
production   schedules. 

The  cast  crankshafts  carefull 
analyzed  in  regard  to  torsional  vibra 
tions.  were  produced  by  Campbel 
Wyant  (i  Cannon,  one  of  the  firm 
that  has  had  extensive  experience  i;i 
the  manufacture  of  medium  cas 
shafts  for  stationary  engines. 

Subsequent  performance  of  thcs 
vessels  has  amply  substantiated  th 
soundness  of  Colonel  Moore's  view 
in  pioneering  the  use  of  cast  cranl 
shafts  for  larger  marine  engines.  I 
the  past  year  the  vessels  have  give 
excellent  service  during  thousands  o 
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ours   of   operation    in    the    various 
'ar  theaters. 

The  cast  shafts  have  certain  specific 
dvantages    over    the    conventional 
jrged  crankshaft,  as  follows: 
1)     Less  time  is  required  for  pro- 
duction. 
I)      Less    waste    of    material     (see 

illustration) . 
!)  Less  time  required  for  machin- 
ing as  compared  with  forged 
shafts. 
Cast  crankshafts  operate  excep- 
onally  efficiently  where  the  original 
igine  design  provides  for  liberal 
laft  dimensions  above  normal  re- 
lirements  to  care  for  torsional 
brations. 

Material  hardness  is  from  250-320 
inell.  Material  responds  excellently 
pohshing,  thereby  providing  ex- 
ptionally  good  bearing  surfaces. 
he  physical  properties  of  cast 
oferall  material  in  these  large 
inkshafts  have  been  determined 
8  be  as  follows: 

'Tensile  strength:  52,000  psi  for 
indard  material  and  56,000  to 
;.ii'«|  psi  for  special  alloys. 
Torsional  modulus:  based  on  the 
"pMrti.jn  of  stress-strain  used  in 
tu.il  practice,  i.e.,  4,000  to  8,000 
1,  the  resulting  slope  of  line  gives 
turrh.n  modulus  of  8,000,000,  as 
.mp.ircd  to  11,800,000  for  steel. 
'riMii.tl  calculations  based  on  this 


Cos*  cronkshoft  in  foreground:  two  forged  cronkshaffs  of  rear. 
No«e  difference  in  material  to  be  removed  by  machining. 


latter  value  yield  results  which  agree 
with  actual   results. 

The  American  Bureau  of  Shipjiing, 
in  computing  cast  shafts,  uses  the 
same  formula  as  for  steel.  However, 
It  uses  value  of  f  =  4300  for  standard 
Proferall  material  and  f  =  4600  for 
the  56,000  psi  material.  This  results 
in  a  7  per  cent  increase  in  shaft 
diameter     over     that     required     for 


forgings. 

While  at  the  present  time  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  the  influence  that 
Colonel  Moore's  pioneering  will  have 
on  the  future  of  the  diesel  industry. 
It  IS  a  certainty  that  the  industry  will 
continue  research  on  the  matter  of 
cast  crankshafts,  which  may  result 
in  reduced  production  costs  of  diesel 
engines  in  the  past-war  period. 


Finisit  moeliined  cost  cronlishoft. 
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From  Wire  Springs 
To  Life  Rafts 


"Before  Pearl  Harbor""  L.  A. 
Young  Spring  and  Wire  Corpora- 
tion"s  branch  factory  at  Oakland, 
California,  was  well  known  as  a  place 
where  automobile  cushion  springs 
and  diversified  wire  products  were 
manufactured. 

Immediately  after  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor affair  the  first  order  received  was 


LcH:     The  Super-Younq  steel  truss  lu 
life  raft  with  all  canvas  spread. 


Below,   top:     The   life   raft   hittinq   woter 
in  test  drop  of  45  feet. 


torn:     A   55-per$on   float   with 
of  provisions  and  water. 


age  I  12 


for  15,000  crew  berths  for  Australia 
bound  troopships,  to  he  delivered 
complete  in  17  days.  This  job,  which 
included  the  fabricating  and  welding 
of  special  pipe  frames;  the  making 
of  canvas  bottoms,  requiring  60,000 
splices  and  140  miles  of  rope  lashings 
was  delivered  on  time. 

Soon  the  company  was  manufac 
turing  all  kinds  of  marine  equipment 
tor  the  Army  Transport.  Army  En- 
gineers, Chemical  Warfare.  Maritime 
Commission  and  various  branches  uf 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  which  required  the 
use  of  wood,  sheet  metal,  canvas,  rope 
and  light  structural  steel. 

However,  its  greatest  achievemeni 
in  this  war  program  is  the  design,, 
construction  and  output  of  the  "Su' 
per- Young  Steel  Truss  Luxur>'  Life, 
Raft.""  The  engineering  and  design, 
staffs  worked  with  the  various  man-' 
time  agencies  in  this  country  and, 
Britain  in  developing  this  remark- 
able piece  of  life-saving  equipmentj 
and  new  improvements,  requested  hy' 
these  agencies,  have  been  incorpo-' 
rated  from  time  to  time. 

The  body  of  this  raft,  designed  tr,' 
a  minimum  si;e,  with  a  maximum 
buoyancy  and  stability,  to  carry  24 
men,  consists  of  28  all  arc- welded 
steel  subdivisions  forming  one  unit 
when  complete.  Several  of  these 
watertight  subdivisions  togethei 
carry  a  total  of  1 000  pounds  of  easil) 
accessible  food,  water  and  miscellane 
ous  equipment,  which  includes  blan  ' 
kets,  compass,  life  preserver,  first-aid 
kit;  canvas  berth  bottoms  for  sick  oi 
injured,  fishing  equipment  and  other 
items  necessary  to  sustain  life  and 
morale  for  many  days  for  the  boyi 
who  may  ride  the  raft. 

The  raft  was  designed  to  take  » 
drop  of  45  feet  on  its  side,  nose  01 
flat,  topside  or  bottom  side  up,  and 
has  been  approved,  and  is  inspected 
by,  the  U.  S,  Coast  Guard. 

The  company  has  also  designee 
and  is  manufacturing  doughnut  typ« 
steel  life  floats  with  a  capacity  for  55, 
40,  25  and  13  men.  and  for  a  long 
time  has  been  turning  out  as  manyai 
20  a  day.  It  has  built  up  an  enviable 
record  in  the  manufacturing  of  e" 
cient  marine  life-saving  equipment 
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The  International  Paint  Company 
(  California,  Pacific  Coast  subsidiary 
(  the  International  Paint  Company, 
dest  and  largest  marine  paint  manu- 
f;turers  in  the  world,  has  recently 
epanded  warehouse  and  manufac- 
t;inij  facilities,  located  at  970  Ten- 
isscc  Street,  San  Francisco. 

.These  facilities  are  now  housed  in 
iTiodern  building,  covering  an  area 
(.  15,000  square  feet  and  extending 
lim  Tennessee  to  Minnesota  Streets, 
(insiderahle  manufacturing  equip- 
imt  has  already  been  installed  and 
-ICC  has  been  provided  for  addi- 
t'lidl  manufacturing  equipment  as 
f  jn  as  it  is  available.  The  enlarged 
^rehouse  space  will  enable  the  com- 
fny  to  carry  a  wide  assortment  and 
i;arger  stock,  thereby  offering  a  bet- 
tr  immediate  service  to  their  cus- 
tmers  on  the  Coast. 


Internatianal  Paint  Co. 
Plant  Expansion 


All  this  expansion  program  was 
undertaken  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness here,  and  is  significant  of  the 
company's  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


The  company  has  been  in  opera- 
tion in  San  Francisco  for  over  40 
years.  J.  F.  Shingle  is  vice  president 
in  charge  of  operations  of  the  Inter- 
national Paint  Co.  of  California,  H. 
S.  Luken  is  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Earl  Spotswood  is  plant  manager. 


corner  o<  the 
a\  laboratory. 


A  corner  o<  the  plant, 
showing    some    of    the        |l 


A  portion  of  the  stock 
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Keep  Posted! 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  AND  MACHINERY 
FOR  YARD,  SHIP  AND  DOCK 


Model   D  Truck-Man 


New  Truck-Man 
Announced 

A  new  Truck-Man,  designed  for 
moving  skidded  loads  of  one  ton  or 
under,   has   been   announced.    It  in- 


troduces new  features  designed  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  moving  of  to- 
day's war  materials  and  the  materials 
of  post-war  tomorrow. 

Easier,  safer  operation  and  greater 
flexibility   have   been   built   into  the 


LANDING  BAKGE  IS  RETIRED  FROM  ACTIVg  SERVICE 

This  bottle-scarred  loadin,  borqe  is  bein,  ho.l.d  to  Martin  Ship  Services  »=rds  aboard 
o  heo,,.dut,  Fruehaut  carryall  .roller,  where  .he  landin,  door  will  be  sealed.  From 
there  the  barge  will  be  assigned  to  ship  service  worli. 


new,  improved  one  -  ton  capacii 
Truck-Man,  which  is  manufacture 
by  Yard-Man,  Inc.,  Jackson  5 
Michigan. 

One  of  the  important  improv 
ments  is  a  patented  two-speed  driv 
which  makes  both  a  low  and  a  hig 
speed  instantly  available.  The  lo' 
speed  is  adapted  for  starting,  climi: 
ing  ramps,  going  in  and  out  c 
freight  cars  or  other  tight  places,  an 
for  moving  material  over  rough  floor 
For  light  loads  and  movement  wit! 
out  loads,  the  high  speed  is  instantl 
available.  The  Truck-Man  turns  i 
its  own  length. 

Steering  has  been  improved  by  th' 
use  of  a  large  ball  thrust  bearini 
which  reduces  steering  effort  to  bu; 
a  fraction  of  the  effort  formerly  re 
quired. 

More  comfort,  with  accompanyin; 
lessened  fatigue,  greater  safety  aa;. 
increased  efficiency  for  the  driver  ij 
achieved   by  a  new  operator's  seal! 
which  has  been  developed  in  collab-' 
oration  with  the  Safety  Council  o! 
the    Ford    Motor    Company    in   th' 
Willow  Run  Bomber  plant.   In  addi! 
tion  to  providing  a  seat  with  a  restful' 
form-iitting  back,  it  provides  a  sup 
port  when  the  operator  is  st.TnJin: 
and    it   also    serves   as   a    protective 
shield  for  added  safety.    The  us.    i 
this  new  seat  is  particularly  ad\,in 
tageous  when  women  operator^    u 
employed,  according  to  reports  iron 
users. 

The  operation  of  the  Truck-Mai 
has  been  made  still  more  depend, ibl 
through  the  use  of  a  new,  more  sen 
sitive  fly-ball  type  governor,  whiJ 
replaces  the  old  pneumatic  type  I 
is  enclosed,  and  is  much  more  -;ii 
sitive  in  action.  The  entire  unit  i 
sealed  so  the  operator  cannot  disturl 
it  without  breaking  the  seal. 

Other  improvements  include  h 
ler   load    wheels   with   a    four    n. 
tread  and  a  larger  gas  tank  of  oiu'l' 
gallon  capacity  which  provides  suf 
ficient  fuel  for  eight  hours  of  normal 
operation.     "V"    type     belt     brake; 
automatically  set  when  the  machine  is 
not  in  action,  thus  providing  an  add 
od  measure  of  safety.  i 
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A  Direct-Line  Hooit 

A  new  direct-line  swaged  hook  i; 
announced  by  Poulsen  fe?  Nardon 
Inc.,  Los  Angeles  manufacturers  ol 
stamped  parts  and  fittings.  They  offer 
for  the  first  time  a  hook  that  can  he 
swaged  to  the  cable.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  new  method  of  fastening  is 
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ister  and  safer  than  former  methods, 
id  ehminates  costly  splicing  and  the 
)ugh,  dangerous  edges  that  splicing 
)  often  leaves. 

The  new  hook  has  a  straight  shank 
id  is  made  from  alloy  steel  in  a 
recision  stamping  operation  that  re- 
.ins  the  full  strength  characteristics 
'  the  steel.  It  is  so  designed  that 
le  load  is  on  a  direct  line  from  the 
ible.  Tests  have  shown  its  holding 
ctor  is  in  excess  of  the  cable 
rength. 

Besides  its  swaging  feature,  other 
■vantages  are  claimed  for  this  hook, 
;ch  as  flattened  sides,  smooth  inside 
rface,  round  throat,  ample  radius, 
id  finished  point.  As  illustrated. 
le  hook  takes  %"  cable.  Other  siies 
e  available  for  3/16"  to  1"  cable. 

lame  Priming  and 
escoiing  Nozzles 

Th:  \'ictor  standard  descaling  at- 
chnicnt  is  easily  attachable  onto 
ly  -tindard  welding  torch  butt.  It 
n  ,il>,,  be  furnished  with  torch  butt 
th'iic  who  are  not  owners  of 
]uipmcnt. 

Thi;  particular  flame  priming  and 
•scaling  no;:le  has  many  advan- 
U'es: 

( 1 )  It  13  provided  with  an  unusual- 
well  designed  spiral  mi.xer  and  gas 

•-'purtioner  to  handle  with  greater 
ficiency  the  larger  gas  volumes  re- 
■iired  for  these  operations. 

(2)  This  mixing  device   virtually 
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assures    freedom    from    back-fire    or 
flash-back. 

(3)  In  order  to  keep  pre-mixed 
gases  below  ignition  temperatures, 
even  within  the  proximity  of  the 
ribbon  flame  and  deflected  heat,  an 
Airadiator  aluminum  cooling  section 
is  incorporated  at  the  nozzle  head. 

(4)  Replaceable  Meehanite  skid 
shoes  with  properly  shaped  lugs  add 
substantially  to  wearing  life  of  the 
nozzle  and  allow  it  to  be  dragged  at 
any  suitable  angle  over  the  metal 
surfaces  to  be  cleaned. 

This  nozzle  is  made  in  4  inch 
(Model  361)  and  6  inch  (Model 
362)  ribbon  flame  widths.  For  in- 
accessible areas  or  rivet  heads,  spe- 
cial Circular  Multi-Flame  Nozzles  are 
available. 

The  attachment  is  manufactured 
by  The  Victor  Equipment  Company, 
San  Francisco. 


New  "C"  Clamp 

An  improved  toggle  -  action  "C" 
clamp  which  securely  holds  a  wide 
range  of  work  has  recently  been  de- 
veloped by  Detroit  Stamping  Com- 
pany, 386  Midland  Avenue,  Detroit 
3,  Michigan. 

Two  adjustable  clamping  spindles 
grip  the  work  at  any  selected  point, 
thus  permitting  clamping  over  dou- 
ble angles  and  other  irregular  shapes. 
The  clamping  gap  is  readily  adjust- 
able to  any  thickness  within  the 
clamp  range.  Each  spindle  is  locked 
into  its  place  and  remains  at  that 
exact  setting  until  manually  re- 
adjusted. 


Quick  clamping  and  release  are  ef- 
fected by  rapid  toggle  action.  Upon 
release  the  entire  upper  portion  of 
clamp  swings  clear  of  the  work,  as 
indicated  by  the  accompanying  cut. 

Other  features  of  this  improved 
clamp  are  these:  Body  is  a  sturdy 
malleable  iron  casting.  The  threaded 
spindles  are  copper  coated  against 
welding  spatter.  Links  and  handle 
are  plated  against  corrosion. 

By  changing  location  of  retaining 
bolts  the  toggle  handle  may  be  ad- 
justed to  either  straight,  out  or  down- 
ward position  when  clamp  is  locked. 

This  newly  improved  clamp  is  a  6" 
size,  with  extra  deep  3"  throat  and  is 
listed  as  De-Sta-Co  Model  No.  480. 


KEEP  POSTED 

The  manufacturers  of  the  new  equip 
to  furnish  complete  details  without 
use  this  coupon. 
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SHIPS  in  THe  mpKinG 


ously  for  extraordinary  heroism 
leading  a  platoon  against  strongly  ( 
trenched  Japanese  positions  on  Gu; 
alcanal  in  1942. 

His  parents  were  honored  gue 
at  the  commissioning.  Mrs.  Ke: 
christened  the  ship  when  it  w 
launched  on  August  29,  1944. 

Consolidated  Steel's 
Building  Program 

A  contract  to  build  15  C-2  car] 
and  passenger  vessels,  the  large 
merchant  vessels  built  in  the  Los  A 
geles  area,  was  granted  to  Conso 
dated  Steel  Corporation  at  Wilmm 
ton,  California.  Work  will  start  ir 
mediately  and  the  program  will  ri 
concurrently  with  their  prcsei 
schedule  on  57  AV-I  coastal  car| 
vessels  and  ,i2  BD-I  Navy  transpor 
being  built  alf  the  corporation's  Wi 
mington  and  Long  Beach  shipyard 
The  C-2's  have  an  overall  Icngt 
of  460  ft.,  a  beam  of  63  ft.,  and 
speed  of  15y2  knots.  The  ships  ai 
of  appro.ximately  14,000  tons  di: 
placement.  Some  of  the  vessels  wi 
be  equipped  with  large  refrigeratei 
spaces  for  perishable  cargo. 

The  corporation  also  has  a  con 
tract  ti)  build  rocket-launchers,  a  vita 
part  of  the  U.  S.  Navy's  newest  an( 
deadliest  combat  weapon,  at  thei 
shipbuilding  division  at  Orange 
Texas. 

Although  censorship  does  not  per 
mit  disclosure  of  the  number  and  typi 
of  rocket-launchers  to  be  built,  it  i' 
expected  that  the  figure  will  run  inti 
thousands. 


War  Bond  Destroyer 
Commissioned 

First  of  the  destroyers  built  from 
funds  raised  during  a  recent  war 
bond  drive  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
the  USS  Willard  Keith  was  com- 
missioned at  San  Pedro  on  December 
27. 

So  powerful  that  in  the  last  war 
she  would  have  been  called  a  light 
cruiser,  the  new  2200-ton  vessel  was 
commissioned  by  Capt.  Rivers  J.  Car- 
starphen,  U.S.N.,  commanding  officer 
of  the  Naval  Receiving  Barracks, 
Terminal  Island.  Commander  Lewis 
L.  Snider,  U.S.N.,  accepted  command 
of  the  ship. 

The  ship  was  named  for  an  out- 
standing war  hero.  Captain  Willard 
Keith,  Jr.,  U.S.M.C.R.,  who  was 
awarded   the  Navy  Cross  posthum- 
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Consolidated    is    currently    laying 

ie  keel  for  a  new-design,  stream- 
hed  tug,  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 
Inder  an  additional  order  from  Santa 
e  they  are  building  a  large  barge  or 
ir-float,  capable  of  ferrying  standard 
lilroad  cars.  The  tug  will  be  com- 
leted  in  approximately  three  months. 
!)esigned  for  extreme  flexibility  and 
owercd  by  steam,  the  tug  will  de- 
elop  1200  indicated  h.p.  The  de- 
ign of  the  vessel  was  worked  out  by 
he  firm  of  Joslyn  6?  Ryan,  naval 
Irchitects  of  San  Francisco. 
'  Both  the  new  tug  and  the  car-float 
I'ill  be  operated  in  the  San  Francisco 
iay. 

.arge  Vessel  Disposal 

Crcjtii.m  of  the  Division  of  Large 
Vessels  Disposal  and  the  appointment 
if  Commodore  E.  J.  Moran  to  head 
he  new  unit,  was  announced  by  the 
Jnited  States  Maritime  Commission 
nd  the  W.ir  Shipping  Administra- 
ion. 

This  division  will  have  charge  of 
.egotiations  for  the  disposal  of  ves- 
els  and  floating  equipment  in  excess 
f  one  thousand  gross  tons. 

The  division  will  also  make  recom- 
lendations  for  the  sale,  receipts  from 
nd  transfers  to  other  Government 
cpartments  and  agencies  with  the 
xception  of  new  construction,  the 
Jturn  of  vessels  to  owners  from 
/horn  chartered,  and  the  terms  and 
onditions  of  such  redeliveries. 


COKPiainVJ   MPOHT  iHB  SIPOBT  TOmuai  TaiHSPOBTlB  BITHEIB  PHI  HOI  PAL 

POHTS   OP  THK  OBITSD  STiTKS,    BY  AHSAS ,   ABI  EKPBBSlaTATm 
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(Figur«a  ar«    in  tons   of   2,Z40  poonds ) 

frLncIp*!  Ports,   By  Artai 


Cogntry 

la  porta 
FhiUpplne  Islands  i 
Chl»  b 
Japaji  c 
AnstiiAlia  d 
Italay  States  -  East 

Indies  e 
India  t 


Atlantic 

503,239 
130,547 
289,087 
60,423 


Qulf^ 

U9,9a 

4,285 

4,175 

50 


!  604,136  48,704 

452,274  95,631 

Exports,  Excluding  Pertroleum  Products, 
Uanufaeturee  Thereof  and  Lumb< 
Scrap  Iron  Destined  to  Japan) 


Pacific^ 

219,805 
89,429 

218,688 
13,752 

68,266 
52,338 

Paper  Stock  aai 
r  (As  well  as 


Philippine  Islands  a 

Chlm  b 

Japan  c 

Australia  d 

Uala^  States  -  East 

Indies  e 
India  t 


197,154 
205,971 
351,015 
78,501 

73,263 
41,065 


1,518 
15,723 
236,945 
18,316 

5,130 
5,446 


111,409 
57,784 

180,985 
18,196 

11,136 
12,046 


All  Dnlted 
States  Forts 

848,981 
224,291 
514,731 
74,225 

726,646 
613,119 


31:2,601 
281,074 
984,626 
137,725 

91,332 
59,141 


Ilolla 
Cabu 

.a  Chiw 
Includes 
Shanghai 
Hongkong 

c  Japan 
Includes 
Yokohaaa 
Eobe 

d  Australia 
Inclttdea 
Sydne/ 
Helbounie 
Brisbane 
Adelaide 


e  lialay  States- 
East  Indies 

includea 
Bata-ria,  Java 
Soerbaja   ■ 
Belawan,  Sunatz^ 
Singapore,  Ualay  St. 

r  India 
Includea 
Calcutta 
Boabay 

1  Atlantic  Porta 
Include 
Baltimore 
Beaton 
Nnfport  Neva 
Hew  lork 
Norfolk 
fhllsdelphla 
SaTSmah,  Ga. 
Wilmington,  N.C. 


Corpus  Chriatie 

Galveston 

Houston 

Mobile 

New  Orleans 

3  pacific  Ports 

include 

Los  Angeles 

Portland 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Taco^ 


Source  of  data:     Report  No,  42-37 
issued  b7  U.S.  llaritiis  Com- 
■isalon,   DirLaion  of  Research. 


»tow:   Launchinqs  at   California   Shipbuilding   Corporatic 
luqhter  and  maid  of  honor:   S.   D.   Bechtel;  Commodore 
>r,   Mrs.   Raymond   A.   Spruanco,   wife  of  Admiral   Spru 
)Ofh  ship  ready  for  launchinq.     Right:  Mrs.  Albert  Mendelsoh 
Ibert   Mendelsohn,    president   of   Cananea    Consolidated   Coppi 


ecember.     Left:   400th    ship   launching    party    (left   to   right!    Miss    Margaret   A.    Spruonee, 

Heim,   commander  of  Naval  Operoling   Base,   Terminal   Island:  John  A.   McCone:  the  spon- 

and   ft.   C.    Price,    president   of   H.    C.    Price   Company   of   Bartlesville,    Oklahoma.     Center: 

about  to  christen   the   SS  Jericho  Victory,    Mrs.    Frank   Day    (at   left],   matron   of  honor, 

Co.   ond   on  executive   of  Anaconda  Copper  Co.,   and   Frank   Day   of  Cananea,   Sonora, 
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SOME  PACIFIC  COAST 

LAUNCHINGS 

Launched  From  December  15 

to  January  15 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
K'ilmington,  California 

SS    Andarko    Victory,    December 

27 

SS  Taos  Victory,  Deccmher  29 
SS  Texarkana  Victory,  January  1 1 

Commercial  Iron  Works 
'ortland.  Ore. 

AN  75,  December  16 
LCS  (L)  90,  December  17 
LCS  (L)  91,  December  17 
LCS  (L)  92,  December  2'' 
LCS  (L)  9,^  December  2.^ 
LCS  (L)  94,  December  2^ 
LCS   (L)   95,  January  .^ 
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Tile  and   Deck  Covering,   NYC    (he  is  of  left, 
flowers    IS    Shori    Kerr,    (lower    girl,    standina 
Hollywood  octor,   ond  on  octess  ore   in  the  ,, 
Anne    Gwynne   of   Uni.ersol    Ijust   below);    John    Sutfo 
Phofogropher  1st  Closs,  USN.     Others  include  Foth 
land   University  and  yard  officiols  and  guests 


t  railway  at   i 

of  Calship's   f 

Fu  Chang  (left)  ■ 
War  Production  » 
t   officers'   first 


rnt  of  Consolidoted 
Peeking   out  of  the 

to    her    mother.     Several 

Andy  Oevine   (top 


LCS  (L)  96,  January  6 
LCS  (L)  97,  January  6 
LCS  (L)  98,  January  1.^ 
LCS  (L)  99,  January  13 
(Commercial  Iron  Works  deliv- 
ered 112  vessels  of  various  types  dur- 
ing  1944.) 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd. 
Long  Beach,  California 

MS  Lanyard  Knot,  cargo,  Decem- 
ber IS 
MS  Jumper  Hitch,  cargo,  Decem- 
ber yo 
MS  Square  Knot,  cargo, January  \} 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Wilmington,  California 

USS  Fergus  (CT),  December  ^4 
USS  Fillmore  (CT),  January  4 
USS  Garrard  (CT),  January  1.^ 

Kaiser  Company,  Inc. 

Yard  Three,  Richmond,  Calif. 


USS  General  H.  F.  Hudges  (C4), 
January  .i 
Kaiser  Company,  Inc. 
Yard  Four.  Richmond,  Calif. 

USS  Cabell  (CI).  December  2.^ 
Kai.ser  Company,  Inc. 
Portland.  Oregon 

SS  Capitol  Reef.  December  5 
SS  Joshua  Tree,  December  8 
SS  Piatt  Park,  December  l.> 
SS  Stones  River,  December  16 
SS  Fort  Stanwy.x,  December  21 
SS  Fort  Frederica,  December  27 
SS  Saguaro,  December  .'  1 
Marinship  Corporation 
Sausalito,  California 

Tanker  Sunset  Hills.  Janu.iry  7 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company 
Oakland,  California 

SS  Water  Witch  (C-2).  December 

20 
SS  Contest  (C-2),  January  2 
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lie  Permanente  Metals  Corporation 
Vfd  One,  Richmond,  California 

^S  Durango  Victory,  December  16 
'^   Devil's  Lake  Victory,  Decem- 

h.  r  22 
-  ^  I"",  rlcelcy  Victory,  December  .>  1 
■^  Hiliula  Victory,  January  9 

lie  Permanente  Metals  Corporation 
if-d  Two,  Richmond,  California 

Massillon     Victory,     Decem- 

iS  Hannibal  Victory,  December  21 
S  Beatrice  Victor>',  December  27 
S  X'lrginia  City  Victory,  Decem- 
her  ?  1 
S  Bngham  Victory,  January  4 
S  H'  rhbs  Victory,  January  9 
S  El  Reno  Victory,  January   12 

,1'ge  Cargo  Ship  Is  Saved 

^  ? ".  I  iiiO-ton  cargo  ship  which  was 

r    launching   at   the   end   of 

IS  saved  from  the  Germans 

^he  action  of  Dutch  patriots  who. 

)ugh  one  subterfuge  after  another 

t  the  ship  sitting  on  its  ways  at 

lissinger  shipyard  for  four  years. 

■  ship,  complete  with  engines,  was 

on   the   ways   when   the   Allies 

Bly  drove  the  Germans  from  Wal- 

iren  Island. 

tfom  a  few  of  the  shipyard  em- 
|)-'ees,  Aneta,  Netherlands  News 
;-ncy.  learned  how  the  ship  was 
id.  Many  times,  they  said,  Ger- 
!i  committees  came  to  Vlissingen 
fudy  the  ship's  "possibilities,"  but 
(patriots  always  circumvented  its 
Iching.  Later,  allied  air  supremacy 
ije  it  impractical  for  the  ship  to 
saunched  and  taken  to  Germany, 
ijhe  stayed  in  the  yard,  steadied 
(  shielded  by  concrete  blocks  in 
/  allied  bombs  should  fall  too  near 


l»  Tanker  Contract 

(Jarinship  Corporation  was  recent- 
karded  an  additional  contract  for 
;truction  of  nine  merchant  tank- 
to  be  built  during  the  last  half  of 
i. 

'his  was  the  second  contract  for 
itional  work  announced  by  the 
palito  shipyard  in  less  than  a 
Ith.  Previously  disclosed  was  a 
Iract  to  build  four  more  Navy 
Is  of  a  type  built  e.\clusively  at 
yard. 

his  will  make  a  total  of  13  high- 
id  tankers  already  contracted  for 
truction  and  delivery  in  the  sec- 
half  of  194.S.  after  completion  of 


27  tankers  previously  undertaken. 
These  new  contracts  guarantee  con- 
tinued employment  at  Marinship  at 
the  present  rapid  pace  at  least  until 
the  end  of  this  year. 

The  nine  new  ships  will  be  523 
feet  long  and  of  the  6600  h.p.  Hills 
class,  powered  by  the  most  modern 
type  of  turbo-electric  propulsion 
equipment.  The  hulls  will  be  similar 
to  .32  ships  previously  contracted,  of 
which  12  have  already  been  deliv- 
ered. 

16  Victories  to  Calship 

The  California  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration received  from  the  Maritime 
Commission  a  $35,000,000  contract 
for  construction  of  sixteen  Victory 
ships  on  a  lump  sum  basis,  to  be 
built  after  July  1,  1945,  all  ships  to 
be  delivered  prior  to  December  31 
1945. 

Vice-Admiral  Emory  S.  Land, 
chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, wired  McCone  confirmation  of 
the  contract. 

Kaiser  Firm  Gets 
First  Pontoon  Order 

Officials  of  the  Oregon  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  the  recent  awarding  of  a 
$12,000,000  contract  for  fabrication 
of  4000  aluminum  pontoon  units  for 
the  Army.  Plant  officials  stated  that 


the  order  marks  the  first  opportunity 
for  Northwest  shipbuilding  industry 
to  uke  a  place  in  the  field  of  light 
metals  fabrication. 

The  pontoons  will  be  used  by  the 
engineer  corps  as  floating  bridges  for 
transport  of  trucks,  supplies  and 
troops  over  streams  in  various  thea- 
ters of  war. 

Army  Adds  Five  More 
Ships  to  Mercy  Fleet 

Five  more  troop  ships  will  be 
stripped  of  their  armament  and  con- 
verted into  United  States  Army  hos- 
pital ships  in  order  to  insure  speedier 
return  of  America's  combat  wounded, 
the  War  Department  announced. 

Addition  of  these  new  ambulance- 
type  hospital  ships  will  bring  to  29 
the  number  of  such  vessels  operated 
by  the  Transportation  Corps,  Army 
Service  Forces.  The  29  vessels  will 
have  a  total  capacity  of  more  than 
18,000  sick  and  wounded. 

Conversion  of  the  new  ships,  which 
have  a  total  capacity  of  5355  patients, 
is  expected  to  be  completed  in  four 
months.  They  will  take  on  their  new 
coat  of  white  paint,  familiar  red 
crosses  and  green  bands  and  be  ready 
for  service  by  June  or  July. 

The  ships  which  are  being  con-, 
verted  are  the  Saturnia,  a  former 
Italian  luxury  liner,  the  former 
French  liners  Colombie  and  Athos 
II.  and  the  former  United  States 
liners  Republic  and  President  Tyler. 
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MARINE   DEPARTMENT 

AETNA     INSURANCE 

C  O. 

QUEEN     INSURANCE 

C  O. 

MARITIME    INSURANCE   CO.. 

LTD.       1 

FIDELITY    PHENIX    FIRE    INS. 

CO.       ' 

Commerciaf   Hull   Oept. 

AUTOMOBILE      INS. 

c  o. 

MATHEWS      &      LIVINGSTON 

MARINE  UNDERWRITERS 

200  BUSH  STREET SAN  FRANCISCO 

Offices  ot:  Colman  BIdg.,  Seattle  •111  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


SHIPYARD    LABOR 
SHORTAGE? 

An  Editorial 

Reviewing  shipbuilding  progress 
during  1944,  two  more  leaders  of  the 
industry  have  stressed  the  serious  la- 
bor shortage  problem.  "Man  power 
eontinues  to  be  the  cru.x  of  produc- 
tion," declares  Eugene  G.  Grace, 
president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company.  "The  force  in  our  yards 
has  dropped  during  the  year  from 
18:,ono  to  1.17,000,"  he  says,  "and 
many  thousands  of  new  employees 
have  been  trained;  but  thousands 
more  men  are  needed  to  handle  the 
production  scheduled  for  the  coming 
year." 

Simultaneously,  Lynn  H.  Korn- 
dorff,  president  of  the  Federal  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company, 
states  that:  "Man  power  shortages 
which  previously  crippled  the  sched- 
ules of  yards  building  ships  for  future 
military  operations  are  still  occurring, 
and  the  delays  in  shipbuilding  threat- 
en to  endanger  American  counter- 
blows and  invasions  unless  stopped 
by  immediate  increases  in  shipyard 
man  power." 

Meanwhile  the  armed  forces  are 
drafting  more  and  more  men,  and 
now  are  digging  into  the  .^00,000 
farm  employees  of  18  to  26  years. 
While  all  this  is  going  on,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  able  men  in  France 
— who  can  find  no  industrial  work-  - 
are  begging  the  United  States  to  arm 
and  supply  them  so  that  they  can  aid 
more  effectively  in  driving;  back  the 
Nazis. 

Draft  boards  have  t.ikcn  m.my 
thousands  of  skilled  men  from  Ameri- 
can shipyards,  engineering  plants, 
mines,  and  other  war  industry  estab- 
lishments, regardless  of  the  fact  that 
in  many  cases  soldiers  have  had  to 
be  given  leave  of  absence  and  re- 
turned to  industry.  Today  operating 
of  our  ships  is  held  up  through  man 
power      shortage;      yet      for"   many 
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months,  and  until  recently,  the  W.ir 
Shipping  Administration  was  not  al- 
lowed to  recruit  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  26.  Indications  are 
that  the  highest  powers  in  Washing- 
ton want  to  eat  their  cake  and  still 
have  it.  With  so  many  Frenchmen 
willing  to  fight,  a  little  common  sense 
well  applied  should  provide  an  effec- 
tive solution  to  the  labor  problem. 
And  a  million  Frenchman  can't  be 
wrong. 

BOOK    REVIEWS 

The  United  States  Maritime  Serv- 
ice has  recently  published  a  6.^-page 
information  booklet.  The  booklet, 
which  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  charts,  contains  a 
brief  history  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  the  seamen  who 
manned  its  ships,  a  description  of  the 
modern  merchant  marine  and  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service,  its  training 
courses,  basic  qualifications,  and  up- 
grade courses.  It  is  filled  with  perti- 
nent information,  and  should  make 
very  valuable  reading  for  anyone 
who  IS  contemplating  joining  the 
United  States  Maritime  Service. 

"Tornado  in  a  Box"  is  the  title  of 
a  motion  picture  released  by  Allis- 
Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.  It  explains  the 
development  and  operation  of  the  gas 
turbine,  newest  source  of  prime 
power,  and  unfolds  the  story  of  the 
gas  turbine  in  a  manner  which  will 
make  its  principle  readily  under- 
standable to  the  largest  possible 
audience.  The  film,  which  contains 
no  advertising,  is  being  lent  free  to 
.iny  industrial  or  engineering  group 
interested  in  showing  it,  and  perma- 
nent prints  may  be  purchased.  It  is 
a  16-mm  film  for  use  on  sound  pro- 
jectors only.  To  borrow  or  purchase 
"Tornado  in  a  Box"  or  other  Allis- 
Chalmers  educational  films,  write  the 
company  at  650  Harrison  Street,  San 
Francisco  7,  California. 


POWER   PLANT  ON 
BD-1    TRANSPORTS 


(Continued    fr. 
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Emergency  generator 

Ring  bus  tie 

Interior  communication 

Forward  distribution 

After  distribution 

Emergency  diesel  engine  starti 
motor  controller 

Battery  charging  and  dischargin 

Steering  power  transer 

Propeller  shaft  turning  gear  a 
paratus  is  connected  to  each  ma 
shaft  in  the  shaft  alley  just  aft  i 
each  propulsion  motor.  This  app 
ratus  is  powered  by  a  3-hp  Westir 
house  gearmotor  with  an  outf( 
speed  of  4.4  rpm,  which,  when  ej 
gaged,  turns  the  propeller  shaft 
iy4  rpm.  A  specially  designed  lod 
ing  arrangement  insures  that  t! 
turning  gear  will  not  be  engag/ 
when  the  main  power  is  on.  A  pini^ 
mounted  on  the  end  of  the  outf^l 
shaft  meshes  with  the  turning  g^ 
attached  to  the  main  shaft  to  eng» 
the  gearmotor. 

Steering  gear  equipment  is  of  t 
conventional  hydraulic  type,  ratedl 
25  hp,  with  an  overload  rating  i 
astern  steering  of  ,il.25  hp.  Built 
American  Engineering  Compai 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  this  equipma 
provides  a  maximum  ahead  torcf 
of  1,590,000  inch  pounds,  and. 
working  pressure,  ahead,  of  4 
pounds  pressure  per  square  inch.  T 
rudder  is  rated  to  turn  through 
angle  of  70  degrees  from  hardoi 
port  to  hardover  starboard  in  i 
seconds. 

Extensive  use  has  been  made 
this  vessel  of  Micarta — the  Westin 
house  laminated  phenolic  mater. 
It  was  used  for  stern  tube  bearin: 
for  cleats  to  support  main  elect 
cables  and  for  spacer  blocks  betwe 
the  walls  of  refrigeration  and  a 
munition  rooms.  ' 
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sch-Sulzer's 
President, 
iris  H.  Schwenk 

lorris  H.  Schwenk 
3W  serving  as  presi- 
t  of  Busch-Sulzer 
3.  Diesel  Engine 
npan  y,  America's 
•St  builder  of  diesel 
ines.   Mr.  Schwenk 

med  the  duties  of 

post  in  June,  1944. 
lis  record  of  suc- 
ful    management 

policy  planning  is 
f  and  imposing.  He 
jheld  high  executive 
itions  with  the  for- 

William  Cramp  6r' 
,s,  Ship  and  Engine 
:-ding  Company  and 
associated  compa- 
,  including  Pelton 
terwheel  Company, 
also  served  as  presi- 
t  of  De  La  Vergne 
ine   Company  and 

president  of  Bald- 
Locomotive 
rks. 

(r.  Schwenk  has 
a  brilliant  and  en- 
'le  record  as  an 
utive  and  his  for- 
associates  credit 
with  the  successful 
;lopment  of  the 
ral  companies  that 
:  under  his  management.  These 
3us  industries  include  heavy  ma- 


chinery businesses  similar  to  that  of 
Busch-Sulser  Company  and  have  pro- 


3RUARY 


I  945 


vided  Mr.  Schwenk  with  a  compre- 
hensive and  adequate  background. 
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iqli   Gallogher,  John   Davidson  and  Euge 


General  Kells  Addresses 
Propeller  Group 


The  San  Francisco  Propeller  Club 
held  the  December  luncheon  meeting 
in  the  Colonial  Ballroom  of  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel  on  December  20. 

President  Fred  L.  Doelker  presided 
and  introduced  the  guest  speaker, 
Brigadier  General  C.  H.  Kells,  com- 
manding general,  San  Francisco  Port 
of  Embarkation,  at  Fort  Mason,  who 
gave  an  exxellent  talk,  accompanied 


by  colored  pictures,  of  the  activities 
of  the  officers  and  men  under  his 
command.  The  colossal  task  being  ac- 
complished by  these  men  was  fully 
appreciated  by  the  club  members,  as 
evidenced  by  their  applause. 

On  conclusion  of  the  general's  talk, 
the  publishers  of  Time,  Life  and  For- 
tune magasines  showed  a  preview  of 


f  of  the  three  Delta 
Jer  construction  for 

a   more  luxurious   and   faster   service 

between  the  Americas, 

their    latest    March    of    Time    filt! 
which    was    devoted    entirely    to 
dramatisation  of  the  American  Me. 
chant   Marine   and   a   projection  c 
its  post-war  significance. 


Left:  Coptain  W.  W. 
Hastinqs.  supervisor  of 
shipbuildinq.  USN.  12«h 
Novol  Disfricf,  and  Carl 
W.  Flesher.  regional  di- 
rector of  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission,  at  the  J  &  R 
Christmos  party. 

Top  right:  Among  those  at 
the  head  table  were  (I  to 
rl:  Michoel  Ryon.  partner 
with  Paul  Joslyn,  leading 
naval  architecH  in  San 
Francisco:  Carl  W. 
Flesher.  and  Captain  W. 
W.    Hastings. 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  some 
of  the  merry-makers  at 
this  gala  affair. 


Bluepriot  of  a 
!litreainlined  Part^ 


Joslyn  and  Ryan  hosted  another 
ompletely  successful  Christmas  party 
■n  December  22  for  over  400  em- 
,'loyees  and  their  guests  at  the  St. 
rancis  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  The 
ntertainment  was  put  on  by  the 
mployees  and  consisted  of  skits  that 
atirijed  certain  oiBce  situations  and 
lersonalities,  a  choral  group  of  25 
^'ho  sang  Christmas  carols  by  candle- 
ight,  a  male  quartet,  a  violin  solo 
iid  d  piano  solo  completed  the  pro- 
r.im.  which  was  emceed  by  Herbert 
itone. 

Carl  W.  Flesher,  regional  director 
'f  U.S.M.C.,  gave  an  interesting 
alk  in  which  he  reviewed  the  ac- 
omplishments  of  the  shipbuilding 
adustry  during  the  past  year.  Cap- 
lin  W.  W.  Hastings,  recently 
ssigned  to  the  Twelfth  Naval  Dis- 
rict  as  supervisor  of  shipbuilding, 
-'as  also  present,  as  were  several 
thcr  distinguished  members  of  the 
/Idntime  Commission  and  shipbuild- 
industries. 


Right:  Paul  Joslyn,  Carl 
Flesher  and  Michael  Ryan. 

Lower  right:  Maritime 
Commission  table  II  to  rl: 
M.  I.  Blumenthal,  USMC: 
George  Rulofsen,  Brooks 
Equipment  Co.:  Jerry 
Fowble,  USMC:  Jim 
Bouick:  Don  J.  Macaulay, 
Stow  Mfg.  Co.;  Ed  Swain, 
USMC:  Del  Howell,  J  t  R: 
Kenneth  R.  Polly,  USMC: 
Charles  Boynton,  J  t  R: 
and  C.  E.  Bushnell,  J  ft  R. 

Bottom,  right:  View  of  the 
gathering  being  amused 
by  one  of  the  humorous 
skits  on  the  hectic  life  of 
a  draftsman  in  war  pro- 
duction. 

Lower  left:  left  to  right: 
Moriti  Jaehne,  Paul  Jos- 
ly,  with  Earl  S.  Shulters, 
USMC  technical  assistant 
to  the  Regional  Director. 
Holding  the  interesting 
tray  is  Sam  Gazzano,  per- 
sonnel and  public  rela- 
tions man  for  J  ft  R. 


Xew  Insulation  and 

Deckcovering 

Partnership 

George  H.  Freear  is  now  in  part- 
nership with  "HaP"  G.  Lorent::en,  in 


Partners  in  a  marine  insulating   firm  ore 
♦op:  George  H.  Freear  and  below.  Hal  G. 


the  marine  and  shoreside  insulation 

husiness. 

George  Frpear  was  for  a  consider- 
able time  owner  of  the  Van  Fleet- 
Freear  Co.,  which  for  many  years 
installed  much  of  the  marine  insula- 
tion work  on  the  large  ships  owned 
by  the  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles shipping  companies.  During  the 
past  four  years  he  was  manager  of 
the  industrial  insulation  department 
'if  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  where  he 
designed  and  supervised  construction 
of  refrigerated  spaces  and  hull  insula- 
tion on  some  125  vessels,  many  of 
these  being  to  the  U.  S.  Navy  re- 
quirements. Navy  large  shoreside 
refrigeration  jobs  also  have  been 
designed  and  supervised  by  him  dur- 
ing his  30  years  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco waterfront. 

Harold  G.  Lorentxen  is  well  known 
in  marine  circles  in  the  Bay  Area, 
having  been  engaged  in  the  deck 
covering  business  for  the  past  15 
years. 

He  operates  a  staff  of  125  men 
working  on  a  variety  of  deck  cover- 
ings, including  safety  decks,  mastic 
and  magnesite,  and  handles  the  job 
with  the  most  modern  equipment.  In 
this   industrial   and   commercial   field 


he  is  in  a  position  to  lay  many  ty 
of  composition  flooring,  includ 
the  spark  proof  and  heavy  duty  tyj 
The  company's  new  head  ot 
and  warehouse,  all  under  one  re 
and  located  in  Oakland  at  2? 
Broadway,  is  one  of  the  most  cc 
plete  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Co; 
The  San  Francisco  office  is  at 
Hawthorne  Street. 


I 


From  Bosses  to 
Bus  Boys 

The  Bosses — top  executives  a 
department  heads  of  the  Josh 
Hendy  Iron  Works,  Sunnyvale,  Ct 
fornia,  donned  the  white  caps  a 
robes  of  bus  boys  and  waiters  to  set' 
dinner  to  several  hundred  employ*, 
as  part  of  a  recent  6th  War  Lo 
Drive  stunt.  Admission  to  the  dinn 
was  only  by  purchase  of  a  $5 
bond. 

Charles  E.  Moore,  president,  vie. 
ing  Waiter's  Badge  No.  1;'  Fe 
Kahn,  company  treasurer,  acting 
Head  Bus  Boy,  and  General  Manaj 
Harry  Gunetti,  just  a  singing  wait 
were  the  butt  of  most  of  the  pram 
but  the  dinner  paid  off  in  more  th 
a  half-million-dollar  bond  sales 


The 


fon 


boys.  Felix  Kohn.  Chorley, 
Moore  ond  Horry  Gunetti 
ore  shown  when  they 
were  rung  in  by  a  mo- 
gician  on  o  foke  drinh 
gag.  These  bosses  were 
the    butt    ot   most   ot   thei 


irng' 


pranks. 


iclud- 


•  ng  one  which  torced 
them  into  personally  buy. 
ing    S26.000   in   additionol 
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Marinors  Club 
Elects  Tom  Short 

At  the  annual  election  and  business 
meeting  of  the  Mariners  Cluh  of 
California,  held  on  January  3,  new 
iifficers  were  chosen  by  the  member- 
ship, as  follows: 

Prc-ident  Thomas  A.  Short 

Vuc    President Fletcher    Monson 

Governors Commander  A.  T.  Berry, 

Morse    Frazier,    Captain    J. 

Edgerton  and  Frank  De  Pue 

In  our  photo,  Fletcher  Monson  of 
General  Engineering  6?  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  batting  for  new  skipper  Tom 
^Short  absent  on  an  Eastern  voyage, 
.takes  over  the  symbolic  ship's  bell 
from  retiring  President  Frank  De 
Pue,  Capt.  A.  T.  "Tom"  Hunter 
headed  up  the  nominating  group  and 
reported  the  committees  delibera- 
tiiins  to  a  members-only  attendance. 


the  bell 

a  fami 

iar 

igh 

loMari 

ers.ore 

Flet 

Che 

Monson 

Copto 

n  Hu 

n«er 

and  Fro 

nk  De  Pue. 

At  left:  Thomas  A. 
Short,  the  newly  elect- 
ed prexy  of  the  Mar- 
iners Club  tor  '45. 


production.  While  an  apprentice,  the 
company  awarded  him  a  scholarship 
to  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Blacksburg,  Virginia.  As  an  avo- 
cation, he  studied  law  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  State  Bar,  as 
well  as  the  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineers,  and  the 
Society  of  Naval  Engineers. 

Amship  Corporation  specializes  in 
emergency  repair  and  conversion 
work  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  War 
Shipping  Administration. 

Obit 

Selden  Wells,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Matson  ship  Maunalei  died  on 
December  27  in  the  Marine  Hospital.  ' 
He  was  aged  54  years  and  had  been 
chief  of  the  Maunalei  for  the  past 
ten  years. 


Steen  Appointed 
By  Amship 

:  Appointment  of  John  B.  Steen,  a 
'eteran  shipbuilding  executive  at  44, 
fs  operations  manager  of  Amship 
:'orporation,  Alameda,  Calif.,  has 
«een  announced  by  C.  E.  Strobel, 
ice  president  and  general  manager. 
Steen's  26  years  of  shipbuilding 
xperience  covers  ship  construction, 
onversion  and  repair  from  appren- 
'ceship  at  Newport  News  Ship- 
uildmg  and  Dry  Dock  Co.  in  1918, 
o  his  Amship  post  where  he  heads 

February   •    1945 


John    B.    Steen 
appointed     op- 
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Left:  newly-elected  presi 
dent  of  San  Francisco  Pro 
pellers  Is  Joseph  A 
Moore,  Jr.  I  left!  sho»i 
here  with  Fred  L.  Doelher 
who  turns  over  the  go 


»:»ice  president-elect 
is  Joseph  Geary  (riahtl. 
Here  he  is  tellin9  [unlr- 
past-president  Fred  oboi 


1945  Officers  of  Port  of  San  Franciseoi 


Farewell  speeches  and  inaugural 
ipeeches  were  the  major  attraction  at 
he  January  17  meeting  of  the  Port 
)f  San  Francisco,  Propeller  Club  of 
he  United  States. 

Retiring  President  Fred  L.  Doelker 
urned  the  gavel  over  to  the  club's 
lew  helmsman,  Joseph  A.  Moore,  Jr., 
)resident  of  Moore  Dry  Dock  Com- 
lany  of  Oakland,  and,  as  speeches 
vere  the  order  of  the  day,  many  were 
lelivered. 

Club  Secretary  Eugene  Hoffman, 
ntroduced  some  J5  new  members, 
jhkh  now  brings  the  total  member- 


ship to  376.  Over  50  per  cent  more 
than  last  year. 

The  new  president  announced  that 
D.  N.  Lillevand  is  to  be  General 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
for  1945.  On  the  House  Committee 
with  Its  various  sub-committees  are 
the  following: 

D.  N.  Lillevand,  general  chairman; 
Carroll  Reeves,  associate  general 
chairman;  Eugene  F.  Hoffman,  sec- 
retary. 

Arrangements:  R.  DeGorog,  chair- 
man; Captain  Henry  Blackstone,  W. 
Edgar  Martin,  Vincent   P.   McMur- 


do,  Joseph  J.   Robinson,   Edward  J.! 
Schneider.  j 

Reception:  Edward  H.  Harms,/ 
chairman;  Bernard  N.  De  Rochie,  C.^ 
M.  LeCount,  B.  H.  Parkinson,  H,  H, 
Pierson. 

Attendance:  George  Swett,  chair-J 
man;  Ross  C.  Marble,  Fletcher  Mun-( 
son,  Robert  D.  Spear,  and  Captain, 
Andrew  Townsend. 

Program:  Harry  W.  Parsons,  chain 
man;  George  V.  Cooley,  Byron  0. 
Pickard,  J.  F.  Manas,  and  R.  V. 
Winquist. 


th    the 


Left:    Pleo: 

Bulotti  and  Joseph  A.  Moore.  Sr 
Below:  In  this  qroup:  Jock  An 
dent,  and  Georqe  A.  Ai 
n9    &    Dry    Dock    Co 


S.  S.  President  Tyler,  Recipient  of  Two  Awards 


at  Arini>d  Gi 


T        I.  "^^  Center  (PocWc)  Treosure  Island.   Dec.  8,  in  connection  with  award  of 

Trophy    and    Port    Director  s    Chartered    Transport    Trophy    to    SS    President   Tyler. 


ort   Directoi 

eated  (I  to  rl:  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  H.  Wholly.  PD'otfii 
'.  J.  Bush.  V.  p.  American  President  Lines:  Copt, 
ayson.    Naval   Troop   Officer,    SS    President   Tyler 

*     ''-   "       and   p, 


J.    H.    Barnhort. 


■rady,  presid< 

opt.   W.   F.   Lafrenz,   asst     P 
apt.    W.    Pearch.    marine    s. 
'.   Comdr.   H.   W.   Beissner     . 
tr.,   Pacific;   ChBos'n  C.   D. 
omdr.  C.  p.  Johnson,   Chopli 


President  Li«_-, 
Master;  Lt.  Comdr.  Mork  A. 
i.  Davis.  Port  Dir.  12ND;  Henry 


Pf.. 


ell   Luti. 

n    President   Line 
Stonding: 


nd   Lt.   Comdr.   Thoma 


PD  offii 

on;   Lt.    1(91    J.    P.  McMinde 

"    '     Beck.  Lt.;  Lt.   (J9I  S.  W.  Schembe 

i   Mocklin,  executive  officer.  Armed  Gu 


O'Neill.  PD  office; 
,  CO  Armed  Guard 
;  Lt.  W.  W.  Hall,  Lt. 


tethlehem- 
ilameda 
iey  Clianges 

W.  M.  Laughton,  general  man- 
;er  of  theBethlehem-AlamedaShip- 
ird.  Inc..  announces  the  following 
langes  in  organization,  as  of  Jan- 
iry  1,  1945: 

Fred  McLean,  25  years  with  the 
.;thlehem  organisation,  is  appointed 
sistant  to  the  general  manager.  He 
IS  heen  manager  of  the  yard  since 
c  summer  of  1942,  when  the  pres- 
et company  was  incorporated  and 
e  yard  was  rebuilt  in  order  to  be- 
n  a  contract  for  the  construction 
'  ten  of  the  large  P-2  Troop  Trans- 
its for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
ission.  This  move  will  relieve  Mr. 
cLean  of  many  of  the  onerous 
Mties  of  operations  and  permit  him 
;  devote  time  to  problems  of 
oader  managerial  scope. 
Thomas  C.  Ingersoll  is  appointed 


manager  of  the  yard  succeeding  Mr. 
McLean.  Mr.  Ingersoll  joined  the 
drafting  department  of  the  Bethle- 
hem organization  in  1936  at  the 
San  Francisco  shipyard,  advancing 
through  various  positions  to  his  pres- 
ent appointment  in  the  Alameda 
yard. 

Robert  D.  White  is  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  manager  of  Bethlehem- 
Alameda.  He  joined  the  organization 
in  1940  as  a  shipfitter  at  the  San 
Francisco  yard  and  was  transferred 
in  January,  1944,  to  the  Alameda 
yard,  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
shipfitting. 


State  Maritime 
Academy  Alumni 

The  formation  of  a  California 
Maritime  Academy  alumni  associa- 
tion was  announced  January  2  hy 
the  academy  at  Vallejo.  Alumni  and 
families  of  alumni  are  urged  to  com- 
municate   with    the    superintendent, 


Captain  Claude  B.  Mayo,  U.S.N. 
All  graduates  of  the  academy  are 
presently  serving  as  officers  in  the 
U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  or  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  and  information  as  to  their 
present  duties  and  station  is  sought. 

Established  in  1929  by  the  State 
Legislature  as  a  State  educational 
institution,  the  California  Maritime 
Academy  trains  young  men  to  serve 
in  the  Merchant  Marine  as  ship's 
officers.  Because  of  it's  importance 
to  the  shipping  industry  in  peace- 
time, the  academy  became  one  of  the 
mainstays  in  the  training  of  wartime 
ship's  personnel.  A  two  year  officer 
training  course  is  given  aboard- the 
training  ship  SS  Golden  State,  at- 
tached to  the  academy. 


Appointment 

The  Metal  and  Thermit  Corpora- 
tion announces  the  election  of  John 
B.  Tinnon  and  Walton  S.  Smith  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tinnon  was  appointed  sales 
manager  in  1928  and  was  made  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales  in  1942. 

Mr.  Smith  was  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  corporation  prior  to 
his  appointment  as  vice  president  in 
charge  of  production   in    1942. 
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li.  x\.  Finn  Opeii« 
§aii  Fraiieiisec^  Office 


The  Johnson  Specialty  Company 
of  Wihnington  and  San  Diego  has 
recently  opened  a  branch  office  at 
27-29  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  in 
order  to  serve  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia territory.  Jay  M.  Besore,  for- 
merly with  the  Briggs  Clanficr  Co., 
is  manager  of  this  branch,  in  charge 
of  all  engineering. 

A.  Allen  Johnson,  the  general 
manager  of  the  company,  well  known 
in  the  marine  engineering  field  in 
Southern  California,  has  represented 
diesel  engine  and  engineering  spe- 
cialty manufacturers  since  1924  with 
offices  m  the  Wilmington  district. 
E.  Alexander  Johnson,  who  has  been 
with  the  organization  for  some  time, 
is  sales  manager  with  headquarters  at 


the  main  office  and  warehouse  of  the 
company  at  800-812  East  Anaheim 
Boulevard,  Wilmington.  These  three 
gentlemen  comprise  the  partnership 
of  the  company. 

A  branch  in  San  Diego,  located 
at  2011-2023  Main  Street,  was 
opened  in  1943  in  order  to  give 
better  service  to  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
contractors  in  that  vicinity.  Walter 
Doiron  is  in  charge  of  this  branch. 

Wesley  E.  Bivens  is  office  manager 
at  the  main  office  in  Wilmington. 

The  more  prominent  manufactur- 
ers represented  in  California  by  the 
Johnson  Company  are:  The  Briggs 
Clarifier  Co.,  the  Kraissl  Co.,  Lister- 
Blackstone,  Inc.,  R.  H.  Sheppard  Co., 
Murphy  Diesel  Co.,  Kittle  Mufflers, 


JOHNSON  SPECIALTY  CO. 


Kur;  and  Root  Co.,  Walter  Machine 
Co.,  Lang  Manufacturing  Co., 
Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery 
Corp.,  Century  Electric  Co.,  and  the 
Darcoid   Co. 

Other  engineering  specialties  also 
carried  are  flexible  couplings,  gages,' 
thermometers,  diesel  oil  burners, 
convectors,  vulcan  radiators,  heat 
exchangers,  flexible  metal  hose,  en-' 
gine  safety  alarms,  and  Great  West-' 
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ern  cordage 

The    company    also    maintains 
rigging  loft  and   is  in  a   position  to 
furnish  nets,  slings,  fenders  and  spei 
cial  items  to  specifications  in  wire  or 
rope. 

Johnson  With  Hurley 
Marine  Works 

Jesse  F.  Johnson,  chief  surveyor  ol 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company) 
San  Francisco,  commenced  his  new' 
duties  as  general  superintendent  >( 
the  Hurley  Marine  Works,  m  O.ik 
land,  on  January  3.  He  had  been  oi 
the  Matson  Company  staff  for  thi, 
past  twenty  years. 

Farrel-Birmingham's    Parkerton 
Visits  Eastern  Plants 

Howard  F.  Parkerton,  West  Co.i- 
representative  of  Farrel-Birmingh.in 
Co.,  Inc.,  whose  Western  headqu.n 
ters  arc  located  at  2032  S.  Sant.i  F, 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  has  returned  fmn 
an  extended  visit  to  the  coinpanv 
plants  in  Ansonia,  Connnccticut  .hk 
Buffalo.  New  York.  He  confcrra 
with  John  Haddock,  president;  Car 
Hitchcock,  vice  president  and  sale' 
manager;  Lester  Chirgwin,  vice  presi 
dent  and  works  manager  in  Buffalo 
and  Austin  Kuhns,  vice  president  am 
executive  engineer  in  New  York 
While  at  New  York  City  he  al.5. 
\isitcj  the  Brooklyn   Navy  Yard. 
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$oiitherii  California 
J*ropellers  Weleoiiio 
Mew  Menibers 


Outstanding  among  the  meetings 
1944  was  the  hoHday  gathering 
the  Port  of  Los  Angeles-Long 
iach,  No.  66,  Propeller  Club  of  the 
lilted  States,  with  President  Lee  K. 
\rmille  as  the  club's  pilot. 
First  on  the  program,  Captain 
(orge  B.  Gelly,  U.S.G.G.,  captain 
0  the  port,  Wilmington,  introduced 
lutenant  William  Horton,  who  de- 
li;red  an  intensely  interesting  first- 
hnd  account  of  the  Coast  Guard  on 
t  ■  European  war  zone  loading  and 
JchirL^ing  of  LST  ships  under  fire. 
/tcr  his  talk,  a  Coast  Guard  motion 
pture,  "Serving  the  Merchant  Ma- 
r.e",  was  unreeled.  This  film  had  its 
p;mier  showing  at  the  national  con- 
v.ition  of  the  Propeller  Club  and 
tl  American  Merchant  Marine  Con- 
fence  in  New  York  last  fall. 

.)uring  the  session.  Admiral  Albert 
Virc  Marshall  sought  volunteers  to 
sjcad  the  gospel  of  the  American 
K  rchant  Marine  before  various 
scvice  clubs  throughout  Southern 
C'ifornia.  Members  to  volunteer 
ttre  many.  Chaplain  Jimmie 
Bmgher  delivered  an  inspiring  sea- 
8^'s  message  interspersed  with  his 
hmorously    pertinent    remarks. 

\dmiral  L  C.  Johnson  received 
aij  introduced  the  following  new 
irmbers: 

':  H.  DRESSER,  manager  of  fuel  oil 
ai  export  sales,  Hancock  Oil  Co.;  TED 
h  OSBORNE,  Miller  Freeman  Publica- 
ti  is;  GEO.  C.  WALTHER,  identification 
siervisor  of  L.  A.  Shipbuilding  Si.  Dry- 
d.k  Corp.;  CAPTAIN  G.  B.  GELLY, 
L;.C.G.;  MARTIN  FAERBER,  mana- 
g<  insurance  and  claims  department.  L. 
A  Tanker  Operators,  Inc.;  CAPTAIN  W. 
F  TOWLE,  U.S.C.G.,  district  Coast 
Gird  OlEccr,  11th  N.D.;  W.  S.  RASH, 
Jl,  vice  president,  California  Bank 
(<!dit  supervisor.  Harbor  District); 
J(-|N  TUTAK,  Port  Area  executive, 
Lted  Seamen's  Service;  CAPTAIN  G. 
W  D.  DASHIELL,  U.S.N.  (Ret'd.), 
P't  director.  Naval  Transport  Service; 
EWARD  STUART,  marine  inspection 
oler,  U.S.C.G.;  ROLF  MONSEN,  ad- 
mistrative  assistant,  Todd  Shipyards 
Cp.;  OSCAR  W.  PEARSON,  vice 
piiident.  Marine  Terminals  Corp.;  BER- 
NRD  GIBNEY,  Pacific  Coast  manager, 
Acrican  West  African  Lines,  Inc.; 
^  RK  OVERTON,  L.  A.  Tanker  Oper- 
at  s.  Inc.;  ARTHUR  C.  HUGG,  district 
frjht  agent,  traffic  department.  South- 
er Pacific  Co.;  JOSEPH  E.BACKBURN, 
gieral  agent.  Pacific  Electric  Co.;  S.  T. 
SlITH,     safety     director.      Consolidated 
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Lee  K.  Vermille,  president  of  The  Propeller  Club 
of  the  United  States.  Port  of  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach,  Port  No.  it.  Mr.  Vermille  is  an  attorney 
with  Overton,  Lyman  &  Plumb,  727  W.  7tli 
Street,   Los  Angeles. 

Steel  Corp.;  P.  C.  LAMB,  manager, 
marine  department,  Richfield  Oil  Co.; 
WALTER  JOHANSING,  sales  engineer, 
Cardox  Western,  Inc.;  and  V.  A.  PETER- 
SON, district  manager,  Elliott  Company. 

After  Edgar  Wilson,  of  American 
President  Lines,  indicated  the  great 
interest  of  the  wounded  soldiers  at 
Birmingham  Army  Hospital,  Van 
Nuys,  California,  in  the  Infantry 
Journal  (heretofore  only  two  copies 
of  this  magazine  being  furnished  the 
hospital)  many  members  present  rose 


Proudly  these  MeCor- 
mick  Steamship  Company 
men  display  the  Treas- 
ury Department  "T" 
flag.  This  is  the  first 
steamship  company  to 
receive    this   flog    v«hich 


to  the  occasion  with  a  total  of  24 
annual  subscriptions  collected.  The 
following  list  is  of  names  of  the 
donors: 


American-Hawaiian  S.S.  Co. 

F.  A.  Hooper 
American  West  African  Line 

B.  Gibiiey 
Citizens  National  Bank 

W.  Schroeder 
H.immund  Lumber  Co. 

James  Smith 
Hancock   Oil  Co. 

B.   H.   Dresser 
Luckenbach  S.S.  Co.,  Inc. 

E.  A.  MacMahon 
Mnore-McCormack  Line 

L.  Archer 
Stow  Manufacturing  Co. 

J.  Henry 
Transmarine    Navigation    Corp. 

M.  G.  Linder 
Wilmington  Transportation  Co. 

H.  Connor 
American   President  Lines,  Inc 

E.  M.  Wilson 
Case  Construction   Company 

Mr.  Kellenberger 
The  De  La  Rama  S.S.  Co.,  Inc. 

Hugh  Middleton 
Gcner.il  Electric  Co. 

H.  K.  Winterer 
Interocean  Steamship  Corp. 

W.  F.  Wilkinson 
McCutchen,  Thomas,  Matthew, 
Griffiths  6?  Greene 

Harold  Black 
Matson  Navigation  Co. 

R.  J.  Chandler 
Todd  Shipyards  Corp. 

Rolf  Monsen 
Union   Oil   Co. 

Captain  L.  Lishinan 
M.  A.  Richley  (An  Individual) 


arded     to     th 
w  on  the   SS  O. 
Powell.      They 
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■ibed  < 
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the    ship's    pa 
90  per  cent  of  the 
porticipoting  in  the  pur- 
chase of  War  Bonds. 
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The  1944  Shipbuilding  Record 

With  delivery  of  145  merchant 
ships  of  1,361,908  d.w.  tons  during 
the  month  of  December,  merchant 
shipyards  in  1944  have  turned  out 
1677  ships  with  an  aggregate  of  16,- 
.i48,446  d.w.  tons. 

Of  the  1677  ships  dehvered,  580 
of  them  were  turned  over  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  for  mihtary  use. 
These  included  209  merchant  type 
ships  turned  over  for  military  account 
and  .i71  built  as  military  types. 

A  number  of  minor  type  vessels, 
tugs  and  barges  were  built  in  Mari- 
time yards  for  military  account.  Also, 
turned  out  were  36  Cl-M-AVl 
coastal  cargo  ships  operated  by  the 
WSA  for  military  account. 

When  we  analyze  the  production, 
1944  was  a  better  shipbuilding  year 
than  the  record  year  of  1943  when 


1896  ships  of  19,238,626  d.w.  tons 
were  delivered.  In  many  of  the  con- 
versions to  military  types  the  dead- 
weight tonnage  was  cut  in  half  and 
the  building  time  was  doubled.  In 
other  words,  a  Victory  hull  com- 
pleted as  a  cargo  carrier  would  be 
10,800  d.w.  tpns,  but  the  same  Vic- 
tory hull  completed  as  an  APA  for 
the  Navy  would  be  listed  with  half 
that  much  deadweight  tonnage  and 
would  take  considerably  longer  to 
build. 

A  comparison  of  the  "light  ship"" 
displacement  built  during  1943  and 
1944  and  the  average  number  of 
workers  on  Maritime  Commission 
contracts  reveals  that  each  employee 
completed  an  average  of  10.1  tons  in 
1943  and  11.5  tons  in  1944,  an  im- 
provement of  13  per  cent.  Consider- 
ing the  added  complexity  of  outfittiny 
this  improvement  is  excellent. 

A  breakdown  of  the  1944  mer- 
chant ship  construction,  including 
minor  types  not  previously  an- 
nounced,  follows: 


Shipyard  Type 

Alabama,  Mobile,  Ala T2-SE-A1 

American,  Cleveland,  O Military  Type 

American,  Lorain,  O.  Military  Type 

Anacortes,  Anacortes,  Wash. B5-G1 

Arlington,  Jacksonville.  Fla.  V2-M-AL1 

Avondale,  Westwego,  La.  N3-S-A2 

Barrett  &  Hilp.  San  Francisco.  Col.  B7-D1 

Bethlehem-Alamedo,  Alameda.  Cal.  P2-$E2-R1 

Bethlehem-Fairfield,  Baltimore,  Md.  EC2-S-C1 
VC2.S-AP2 


De}iveries 
Dee. 


Total 
1944 


Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point,   Md. 
Colshio,  Wilmington,  Cal.  


Columbia  River,  Astoria,  Ore 

Concrete  Ship,  National  City,  Cal. 


C3.S.A3 

T3.S.AI 

Private  Tanker 

EC2-S-C1 
VC2-S-AP2 
VC2-S.AP3 
Military  Type 

B5-G1 

B7-A2 
B5-BJ1 
B5-BJ2 
BS-BJ3 


Cl-B 
Consolidated,  Wilmington,  Cal.  C1-S-AY1 

C1-M-AV1 
Military  Type 

Corpus  Chrisfi,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  V3-S-AH2 

Delta,  New  Orleans,  La EC2-S-C1 

-  ,  ,  Z.ETI-S.C3 

East  Coast,  Bayonne,  N.J T1-M.A2 

Eureka,  Eureko.  Cal V2.M.AL1 

Federal.  Kearny,  N.J C2-S-B1 

,  P2.S2.R2 

Froemming  Bros.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  C1-M-AV1 

-  """•  ,  ...  Military  Type 

General  Finance,  Chicago,  in, SI-BGl 

General  Ship,  East  Boston,  Mass.  V4-M.A1 
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TYPE  SYMBOLS 

Cl,  C2,  C3,  and  C4  are  dry  care 
carriers. 

EC2  designates  Liberty  emergeni 
cargo  vessels. 

Z-EC2  indicates  Liberty  ship  hu] 
converted  to  tank  and  aircra 
(boxed)  carriers. 

Z-ETl  indicates  Liberty  ship  hu 
converted  to  tanker. 

VC2-S-AP  2-3  arc  Victory  desig 
cargo  carriers. 

Tl,  T2,  T3  indicate  tankers. 

N3-S-A2  vessels  are  coastal  carji 
carriers. 

Cl-M-AVl  vessels  are  dry  carg 
carriers  for  Pacific  Island  use. 

B3,  B5,  and  B7  arc  symbols  ind 
eating  barges. 

Letter  V  indicates  a  tug. 

R  preceding  the  rest  of  the  lette, 
m  the  symbol  indicates  a  refrigerata 
cargo  ship. 

Compensation 

Sale  of  a  16,582  d.w.  tons  tanke 
SS  Pure  Oil,  now  under  construi 
tion  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Coii 
mission,  was  recently  announced.  TK 
purchasers  are  the  Pure  Oil  Cob 
pany,  Chicago,  and  its  subsidiary,  tl' 
Sabine  Transportation  Company,  Im 
Port  Arthur,  Texas,  which  receive, 
trade-in  allowance  of  $1,300,500  r 
three  obsolete  tankers  on  the  c^i 
mated  price  of  $3,009,000  for  tl 
new  vessel. 

The  purchased  tanker  is  of  tl 
Maritime  Commission's  T3-S-A1  typ 
and  is  being  built  at  the  Bcthleher, 
Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  B.iltinior 


Colship  Returns  to  3  Shifts 

Calship  workers,  resuming  Victoi 
ship  construction  after  five  monti 
of  Navy  troopship  building,  on  Ja 
8,  1945,  returned  to  the  8-hour,  , 
shift  day  which  was  changed  ter 
porarily  last  August  21. 

The  urgent  troopship  work  at  C. 
ship  has  been  completed  and  the  yai 
is  now  building  Victory  ships,  tl 
Maritime  Commission's  new  standa: 
wartime  and  post-war  cargo  carrier 

With  the  return  to  the  S-ho' 
shifts,  the  Calship  payroll  w^ill  lev 
off  at  27,000  by  the  end  of  Januar 
officials  of  the  shipyard  announce 
That  figure  is  5200  below  the  yarc 
recent  payroll 
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Globe,  Superior,  Wis C1-M-AV1 

Military  Type 

Gulf,  Mobile,  Ala C2-S-E1 

Ingalls,   Poscagoula,   Miss C3-S-A2 

N3-S-A2 

J.  A.  Jones,  Brunswick,  Go EC2-S-C1 

J.  A.  Jones,  Panama  City,  Flo EC2-S-C1 

Z-EC2-S-C2 
Kaiser  Co..  Richmond  No.  3 

Richmond.  Col C4-S-A1 

Koiser  Co..  Swan  Island, 

Portland,  Ore.  T2-SE-A1 

Kaiser  Cargo,  Richmond  No.  4.  C1-M-AV1 

Richmond,  Col Military  Type 

Kaiser  Co.,   Vancouver,   Wash. Military  Type 

Leothem  D.  Smith,  Sturgeon  Bay,  C1-M-AV1 

Wis Military  Type 

Morinship,  Sousalito,  Cal T2-SE-A1 

T2-SE-A2 

Marinette.  Marinette.  Wis V2-M-AL1 

MacEvoy,  Savannah,  Go.   B7-A1 

Moore  Dry  Dock,  Oakland.  Cal C2-S-B1 

McCloskey,  Tompo,  Flo.  C1-S-D1 

New  England,  South  Portland,  Me...  EC2-S-C1 


ngton,  N.C. 


C2-S-AJ1 
C2-S.AJ2 
C2-S-AJ3 


EC2-S-C1 

Oregon  Ship,  Portland.  Ore.   VC2-S-AP3 

Military  Type 

Pendleton,  New  Orleans.  La V4-M-A1 

N3-S-A2 

N3-S-A2 
Pennsylvania   Shipyards.   Beau-  R1-M-AV3 

'       mont.  Tex. Cl-A 

Permanente,  Richmond  No.  1.  Rich-  EC2-S-C1 

mond.  Col.  VC2-S-AP2 

VC2-S-AP3 

VC2-S-AP2 

Permanente,  Richmond  No.  2.  Military  Type 

Richmond.  Cal.  Cl-A 

Pusey  &  Jones.  Wilmington.  Del. V3-S-AH2 

Puget  Sound.  Olympia.  Wash ..  B3-FI 

Richmond.  South  Gardiner.  Me.  EC2-S-C1 

St.  Johns  River,  Jacksonville,  Flo.  EC2-S-C1 

Southeastern,   Savannah,   Ga.  B3-F1 

Sea  Bell.  Seattle.  Wash.  V2-M.AL) 

Sileti.  Kern^ille.  Ore EC2-S-C1 

Standord,  San  Pedro.  Cal.  V3-S-AH2 

Steinbach.   Tillamook.   Ore. V2-M-AL1 

T2-SE.A1 
Sun  Shipbuilding.  Chester.  Penn.  C4-S-B2 

B4-BX1 
Texas  Shio.  Houston,  Tex V2-M-AL1 

EC2-S-C1 

Todd-Houston.  Houston.  Tex. T1-M-A1 

T1-M-A2 
Walsh-Kaiser.   Providence.   R.I Military  Type 

EC2-S-C1 
Walter  Butler.  Duluth.  Minn N3-S-A2 

Cl-M-AVl 
Walter  Butler,  Superior.  Wis Military  Type 

Cl-M-AVl 

Waterways  Engineering.  Green 

Bay.  Wis. B3-F1 

Welding  Shipyards,  Norfolk,  Va.  T3-S-BI 

T3-S-BZ1 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel.  San  Fran- 
k's". Cal C3.S-A2 
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Coast  Guard  Shield 
Awarded  Marinship 

For  pl.uit  security  activities  "over 
and  above  accepted  requirements," 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  con- 
ferred the  Coast  Guard  Security 
Shield  of  Honor  on  Marinship  Cor- 
poration, operators  of  the  large 
tanker  shipyard  at  Sausalito,  Califor- 
nia, on  January  4. 

Presentation  was  made  personally 
hy  Commodore  Philip  F.  Roach, 
commanding  Coast  Guard  forces  in 
the  Twelfth  Naval  District,  to  K.  K. 
Bechtel,  president  of  Marinship  Cor- 
poration, at  a  lunch-time  program 
held  m  the  presence  of  several  hun- 
dred supervisory  employees  of  the 
M.trin  County  shipyard,  at  the  Marin 
City  dormitory  auditorium. 


Merchant  Seamen 
Toast  RAF  Fliers 

Hailing  the  sinking  of  the  Tirpit; 
hy  Royal  Air  Force  fliers,  American 
merchant  seamen,  veterans  of  the 
dangerous  Murmansk  run,  who  feared 
the  great  German  battleship  far  more 
than  submarines  and  planes,  staged 
a  celebration  on  November  1.^  at  the 
Andrew  Furuseth  Club  in  New  York 
Cty. 

Among  the  guests  of  the  seamen 
were  25  RAF  fliers.  The  British  were 
all  men  who  have  flown  over  the 
coast  of  northern  Norway  and  the 
hazardous  sea  lanes  to  Russia.  Lead- 
ing them  was  Flight  Leader  Denis 
Sutton  of  London. 
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M ARIXE  EXCHAIVGE 
ACTIVITIES 


By  M.  A.  Cremer 


Membership  Directory 

Because  of  numerous  and  urgent 
requests,  a  classified  directory  of 
members  is  now  being  prepared  and 
should  be  in  the  mail  during  the 
present  month. 

The  directory  will  contain  names 
of  members,  names  of  officers  of 
firm  members,  street  addresses,  pos- 
tal ;ones  and  telephone  numbers. 

It  should  prove  to  be  of  consider- 
able help  to  those  seeking  sources  of 
supply,  as  well  as  steamship  com- 
panies, shipyards  and  others  who 
prefer  to  favor,  wherever  possible, 
those  who  are  supporting  the  Marine 
Exchange  through  membership. 

New  Members 

Applications  for  membership  have 
been  received  and  accepted  from  the 
following: 

Acme  Breweries 

Atlas  Heating  Es?  Ventilating  Co. 

Bushnell  Controls  &?  Equipment 
Co. 

Arthur  J,  Frit:  Co. 

L.  J.  Hanr.ihan  Co. 

I  iercules  Equipment  &  Rubber  Co. 

Jensen  Instrument  Co. 

Vic  Knudsen 

Dan  P.  Maher  Paint  Co. 

Nelsen  6?  Jorgensen 

E.  M.  O'Donnell  Copper  Works, 
Inc. 

Pacific  Heating  6?  Sheet  Metal  Co. 

George  M.  Philpott  Co. 

Republic  Electric  Co. 

Stapleton-Smith  Sales  Co. 

Vacuum  Sterilizing  Co. 

Exhibits 

The  Museum  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry is  now  displaying  on  the 
Exchange  Floor  the  large  model  of 
the  five  masted,  square  rigged  Preus- 
sen,  and  other  items. 

Additional  exhibits  arc  being 
secured. 

The  museum  now  plans  to  re- 
establish, as  soon  as  conditions  per- 
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mit,   a   large   marine   exhibit   in   the 
building  at   Aquatic  Park. 

Bay   Area   Maritime    Committee 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  twelve- 
County  Bay  Area  Maritime  Commit- 
tee and  the  San  Francisco  Junior 
Chamber's  marine  committee,  Henry 
F.  Grady,  Phil  A.  Hoyt  and  O.  C. 
Hansen  emphasised  the  need  for 
area-wide  support  of  a  greatly  in- 
creased post-war  volume  of  world 
trade  for  Northern  California. 

Grady  stressed  the  need  for  busi- 
ness men  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  other  countries  of  the  Pacific  Area. 
He  urged  more  reading  of  the  news 
covering  business  and  related  activ- 
ities abroad.  In  speaking  of  the  need 
for  future  financing  of  rehabilitation 
and  development,  he  said  that  even 
if  this  is  a  national  problem,  much 
of  the  financing  can  be  funnelled 
through  here  if  we  are  alert  to  our 
opportunities. 

Hoyt,  who  is  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Oliver  United  Filters  and 
chairman  of  a  Bay  Area  foreign 
trade  committee,  asserted  that  we 
must  influence  more  of  the  companies 
located  here  to  handle  their  exports 
here.  He  said  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
country's  export  business  is  handled 
in  New  York.  He  pointed  to  the 
activities  of  New  Orleans  and  other 
gulf  ports  in  working  together  on  a 
program  to  sell  the  Middle  West  on 
exporting  through  the  gulf.  Part  of 
this  program,  he  said,  consists  in 
encouraging  Middle  West  manufac- 
turers to  handle  their  own  exports 
instead  of  having  it  handled  for  them 
in  New  York. 

Hoyt  declared  that  there  was  a 
great  need  for  world  trade  publicity 
as  well  as  more  world  trade  news. 
He  urged  a  campaign  to  sell  com- 
panies in  this  area  on  studying  ex- 
port possibilities. 

Hansen  placed  emphasis  on  publi- 
cising San  Francisco's  world  trade, 
not  only  here  but  before  the  world 
and  suggested  as  a  means  to  that  end 
the      preparation      and      distribution 


abroad  of  a  directory  of  world  trade 
of  Northern  California.  He  asserti 
that  Los  Angeles  has  been  doing  tf 
for  25  years.  Such  a  directory,  ] 
said,  should  include  not  only  expoi 
ers  and  importers,  but  bankers,  i 
surance  firms,  forwarders,  and  ; 
other  allied  world  trade  organij 
tions.  He  pointed  out  that  it  wou 
be  easy  to  prepare  such  a  directoi 
for  San  Francisco  alone,  but  that 
would  not  be  representative  ( 
Northern  California.  He  asked  f( 
cooperation  of  other  chambers  ( 
commerce  in  assembling  directoi 
material. 

Hansen  stated  that  one  of  the  be: 
evidences  of  growing  Bay  Area  unit 
is  the  endorsement  given  by  25  chan 
bers  of  commerce  in  the  area  to  th 
World  Trade  Center.  He  gave  fu 
credit  for  these  endorsements  to  th 
Bay  Area  Maritime  Committee. 


Oakland's  C.  of  C. 
New  Helmsman 

Gerald  H.  Hagar,  attorneyat-lav 
and  senior  member  of  the  legal  fin, 
of  Hagar,  Crosby  and  Crosby,  hj 
assumed  his  duties  as  president  of  th 
Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerci 
succeeding  President  P.  D.  Richarc 
son,  vice  president  and  manager  c 
the  Bank  of  America. 

Serving  with  President  Hagar  duj 
in  1945  will  be  Vice  Presidenii 
Louis  J.  Breuner,  president,  Joh 
Breuner  Company;  Orton  Lucas,  gcr 
eral  manager.  Hale  Bros.,  Oaklaml 
and  Edgar  B.  Jessup,  president.  Ma' 
chant  Calculating  MachineCompaiv' 
I 
Republic  Industrial  Appoints 
Three  Officials  in  Los  Angeles  ' 
I 

R.   L.   Temple,   vice   president  il 
charge  of  sales,  announces  that  tl) 
Republic   Supply  Company   of  Cal 
fornia,  which  recently  combined  ii 
industrial  division  with  the  Hacki' 
Pipe  &'  Supply  Company  and  is  no- 
known  as  Republic  Industrial,  In^ 
has  appointed  R.  L.  Temple  as  \i 
president  in   charge   of  sales,   F, 
Barney  as  vice  president,  and  F 
Kelly  as  merchandise  manager. 

Republic     Industrial,     Inc.,     wil 
offices    and    warehouses    located 
1725  E.  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles  : 
merchandises    a    complete    line 
marine  and  industrial  supphes  incli 
ing  marine  and  industrial  wire  hm 
slings,   riggers'  supplies,   mech.nr 
rubber     goods,     pipe,     valves 
fittings    for    regular    and    conn- 
services. 
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^rrHATEVER  your  welding  fitting  requirement,  your  Tube  Turns 
V  distributor  can  meet  it  from  the  complete  line  of  Tube-Turn 
vJding  fittings.  Between  the  tiny  half-inch  and  the  giant  thirty-inch 
fiings  the  Tube  Turns  line  includes  over  4,000  items. 

L'our  Tube  Turns  distributor,  however,  did  not  acquire  his  fran- 
clse  by  simply  qualifying  as  a  merchant.  He  offers  you  years  of 
eierience  and  the  services  of  a  competent  staff  of  sales  engineers. 
h  can  point  to  many  successful  installations,  some  of  them  prob- 
a  y  similar  to  your  own  problem. 

Jack  of  his  own  organization,  and  ready  to  help  with  any  unusual 
suation,  stands  the  staff  of  the  nearest  Tube  Turns  district  office, 
b:ked— when  need  arises— by  the  complete  resources  of  the  Tube 
Irns  headquarters  in  Louisville.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of 
The  Turns  Catalog  No.  1 1 1,  a  valuable  handbook  of  welding  At- 
tics information.  TUBE  TURNS  (Inc. ) ,  Dept.  PM-2,  Louisville  1,  Ky. 
S  acted  Tube  Turns  Distributors  in  every  principal  city  are  ready 

to  serve  you  from  complete  stocks. 
TBE  TURNS    (Incorporated)   LOUISVILLE    1,  KENTUCKY,  Branch 
Cices:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Day- 
tc,  Washington,  D.  C,  Houston,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles. 


Thii  giant  Tub«-Turn  flHing 
w«ighs  1250  Ibt.,  »tan(jt 
9  fnl  high. 


Tube-Turn 

THE    COMPLETE    LINE 


of    WELDING    FITTINGS    and    FLANGES 


KINNEY 

HELIQUAD    MARINE    PUMPS 

Engineered  for  below  deck  service,  this  rotary  positive 
displacement  cargo  pump  gives  continuous,  rion-pulsat- 
ing  delivery,  reducing  vibration  to  a  minimum.  Available 
with  or  without  reduction  gear,  for  Diesel  engine  drive. 
Write  for  Bulletin  18. 


Table  of  Specifications:  Kinney  Model  HQAC  Cargo  Pumps 
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KINNEY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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Hot  off  the  Press 


Ilg  Research  Laboratory  is  a  color- 
ful, eight-page  brochure  featuring 
the  Ilg  Electric  Ventilating  Co.'s 
Research  Laboratory  in  Chicago. 
Devoted  to  the  scientific  study  of  air, 
this  new  laboratory  makes  available 
to  engineers,  scientists  and  labora- 
tory technicians  the  most  modern 
methods  in  air  research. 

Air  Operated  Clutch,  a  four-page 
broadside  in  two  colors  by  Pacific 
Car  and  Foundry  Company,  Ren- 
ton,  Washington,  which  describes 
their  new  caromatic  clutch  which  is 
to  have  priority  in  their  post-war 
production  planning.  This  clutch  has 
compactness,  safety,  long  life,  ease 
of  remote  control,  simplicity  of 
operation,  and  low  maintenance 
costs.  It  can  be  built  to  meet  any 
capacity  requirements. 

Condenser  Tube  Inlets,  Flowrites, 

describes  short  belled-end  metal  in- 
serts which  protect  condenser  tube 
inlets  against  erosion,  and  are  fur- 
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nished  by  Condenser  Service  fe?  En- 
gineering Co.,  Inc.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Flowrites,  because  of  their  peculiar 
shape,  create  a  venturi  action  which 
reduces  fluid  friction  by  over  80 
per  cent.  The  smooth  flow  of  fluid 
prevents  release  of  gases  which  cause 
pinholes    in    the    tubes. 

"Oil  Burners,"  bulletin  No.  802 
by  the  Peabody  Engineering  Corp., 
New  York.  It  describes  and  illus- 
trates the  mechanical  and  operating 
features  of  the  type  M  oil  burner 
for  natural  or  forced  draft  operation 
and  for  use  with  mechanical,  wide- 
range  mechanical  or  steam  atomisers. 

Wire  Rope  in  the  war  is  well 
presented  in  a  .i6-page  book  by  Pre- 
formed Wire  Rope  Information 
Bureau,  Chicago.  Ninety  interest- 
ing photographs  illustrate  80  uses  of 
wire  rope. 

"Deaerating  Feed  Tank  Instruc- 
tion Manuel  NH-500,"  by  the  Ma- 


rine Department,  Elliott  Compan- 
Jeannette,  Pa.,  is  a  30-page  handboc 
of  illustrations,  tables  and  charts  c 
the  design  and  purpose  of  deaeratir. 
feedwater  heaters.  The  book  is  d 
signed  to  give  an  operator  a  gener 
idea  of  theory,  operation  and  mail, 
tenance. 

Leonard    Precision    Products    Cc 

Garden  Grove,  California.  ha< 
available  a  folder  describing  the  ne\ 
completely  automatic  Leonard  Tul 
Master  for  squaring,  burring,  flarir 
and  beading  ferrous  and  non-ferroi 
tubing,  sizes  1/8"  to  }"  O.D. 

"Far-Air  Filters"  is  the  title  of 
bulletin  describing  and  illustratir 
a  new  type  of  air  filter  in  designs  fi 
all  industries.  This  bulletin,  pui 
lished  by  the  Farr  Company,  L 
Angeles,  Calif.,  contains  technio 
information  and  graph  charts  val 
able  in  any  filter  problem. 

"Krane  Kar"  catalog  No.  58  1 
Silent  Hoist  Winch  and  Crane  Of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  contains  24  pag( 
74  photographs  and  diagrams,  at 
factual,  concise  specifications. 
I  Ple.nse  Uirn  to  page  70  I 
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MARQUETTE 

HYDRAULIC  GOVERNORS 
AND  OVER-SPEED  TRIPS 


Xjjuyuuziia 

METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

CLEVELAND    10,   OHIO 

Manufacturers  «»:  HVDRflUlIC  «ND  ElECTRIC  WINDSHIELD  WIPERS 

FOR  AIRCRflFI  •   HVDRAUIIC  GOVERNORS  FOR  DIESEL  ENGINES  .  ROLLER 

BEARING  TEXTILE  SPINDLES  .  FUEL  OIL  PUMPS  •  AIR  COMPRESSORS 

PRECISION  PARTS  AND  ASSEMBLIES 


^^mtm^. 


INVISIBLE 
LINKS 

'twixt  SHIP 

and  SHORE 


In  normal  times,  ships  of  a 
nations  navigating  the  seve 
seas  handle  thousands  of  radi^ 
telegrams  to  and  from  all  part 
of  the  world  through  Radio 
marine  coastal  stations  along  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  are, 
Pacific  Coasts  of  the  United  States.  Vessels  traver.| 
ing  our  inland  waters  are  similarly  served  by  Radic 
marine  radio  telegraph  and  radio  telephone  shon 
stations  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  Mississipp 
All  these  stations  ha^e  direct  connections  wit 
national  and  international  telegraph,  telephone,  an; 
radio  systems,  thus  assuring  fast,  eificient  throug 
communication  service  at  all  times. 

In  addition  to  their  message  service,  Radiomarin 
shore  stations  maintain  continuous  watch  for  distre: 
signals  from  the  sea  and  are  ever  on  the  alert  t 
render  aid  to  distressed  vessels  when  disaster  strike 
These  stations  also  broadcast  weather  reports  forth 
benefit  of  ships'  navigators  and  transmit  daily  new 
bulletins  for  the  information  of  those  who  "go  dow 
to  the  sea  in  ships." 

When  war  restrictions  on  maritime  communia 
tion  are  lifted,  no  vessel  equipped  with  modem  Ion 
range  Radiomarine  apparatus  need  ever  be  out  i 
touch  with  the  home  office  or  with  friends  and  reli 
lives  ashore.  Radiomarine  Corporation  of  Amerio 
75  Varick  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BULLARD  COMPANY 

Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS 

REPRESENTED 
BY 

HARRON.    RICHARD    &    McCONE    COMPANY   OF   NORTHERN    CALIFORNIa] 

OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

AND 

HARRON.    RICKARD    &    McCONE    COMPANY   OF    SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA 

OF 
LOS  ANGELES 


I 


Hot  Off  the  Press 

IConlinucdl 

"Circuits  For  Victory"  is  a  40- 
page^  booklet  depicting  communica- 
tions' role  in  modern  warfare.  Dis- 
tributed by  Western  Electric,  N.  Y., 
it  features  a  chart  in  four  colors  re- 
vealing in  highly  simplified  form  the 
interrelation  of  mihtary  and  naval 
communications   units. 

"Handy  Conversion  Chart  and 
Price  List,"  covering  fractional  horse- 
power V-belts,  issued  by  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio.  It 
gives  the  size  and  conversion  data  on 
standard  section  belts  for  motors  un- 
der one  hp. 

"Electrical  Signals"  is  a  new  103- 
page  catalog  recently  published  by 
Faraday  Electric  Corporation,  Adri- 
an, Mich.  Clearly  illustrated  and 
carefully  indexed,  it  contains  a  sec- 
tion on  good  signaling  which  helps 
the  buyer  to  select  the  proper  type 
of  signal,  as  well  as  interesting  facts 
about  sound  measurements. 

A  four-page  bulletin,  No  21,  en- 
titled "Meehanite  —  the  Metal  for 
Heat   Resisting   Castings,"   has   been 
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prepared  by  the  Meehanite  Research 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  New 
Rochclle,  N.Y.  This  bulletin  illus- 
trates typical  applications  of  various 
special  heat  resisting  Meehanite  cast- 
ings and  also  tabulates  various  prop- 
erty data. 

"Industrial  Truck  Safety  Rules"  is 

a  new,  convenient,  pocket-sized  edi- 
tion of  J4  safety  rules.  Applicable  to 
all  makes  and  types  of  power  indus- 
trial trucks,  this  booklet  is  published 
by  Elwcll-Parker  Electric  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"Rechargeable  Flashlight  Battery," 

a  six-page  catalog  section  by  The  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Company,  Industrial 
Production  Division,  Akron,  Ohio, 
on  its  recently  introduced  wet  stor- 
age battery  for  flashlights. 

Superior  Flux  Company  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  has  recently  made  availa- 
ble its  Catalog  No.  44,  a  complete 
description  of  the  company's  solder- 
ing, welding  and  brazing  fluxes  for 
both  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals 
and  alloys. 

"Fuel    Oil    Burning    Ranges,"    an 

eight-page,  profusely  illustrated  bro- 
chure  (Bulletin  No.  20nB),  recently 


published  by  Preferred  Utiliti 
Manufacturing  Corp.  of  New  Yoi 
describes  their  modern  marine  ccw 
ing  ranges,  bake  ovens,  and  wat 
heaters,  together  with  accesso 
equipment. 

"Airco  Acetylene   Generators," 

new  bulletin  by  Air  Reduction.  Nf 
York,  features  the  new  Airco  Ty 
"P  '  Portable  Generator,  incorpon 
ing  an  "air  lift"  water  circulatii 
system  and  enlarged  radiation  spa 
between  the  carbide  hopper  ai 
water  level,  providing  cooler,  doubi 
scrubbed  gas. 

A  new  brochure  has  recently  bc' 
released  by  Western  Asbestos  Ci 
San  Francisco,  entitled  "Products  ai 
Services."  A  handy  reference  bo. 
for  data  on  insulation,  sound  com 
tion,  and  asbestos-cement  prodiKi 

Gotham  Instrument  Co.,  Ni 
York,  manufacturers  of  dial.  inJi. 
ing,  industrial,  recording  and  .> 
trolling  thermometers,  has  avaijjl 
a  new  edition  of  its  illustr.ited  1 1 
log  No.  45,  with  much  valuable 
formation,  including  specificate  i 
ranges  and  temperature  conversi 
tables. 

I  Please  nirii  lo  page  «K  I 
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Ahe  navy  had 
a  tough  problem: 


..  In  1940  and  early  1941,    the  U.  S.  Navy  had 

le  problem  of  getting  hundreds  of  patrol  and  escort 
essels  hu'\k—aimost  overnight.  But  who  could  build 
lem?  The  big  shipyards  were  working  to  capacity 
!i  big  ships.  The  Navy  outlined  the  problem  to  the 
nail  shipyards.  And  .  .  . 


The  small  shipyards 
took  it  on: 


•  Many  small  yards  had  gone  practically  out  of 
isiness.  Others  had  been  building  a  few  small  non- 
ilitary  craft,  or  were  engaged  only  in  repair  work, 
qulpment  had  deteriorated,  skilled  workers  had  left, 
ut  small  shipyards  all  over  the  country  accepted  the 


challenge.  You  bet  they  could  build  PC's,  YN's,  YT's, 
YMS's— and  in  a  hurry! 

Yards  were  rebuilt.  New  equipment  was  installed. 
Skeleton  forces  mushroomed.  Keels  were  \a\d— speed 
was  the  thing!  And  yard  managements  were  swamped 
with  the  thousands  of  details  relating  to  construction 
of  unfamiliar  types  of  ships.  It  was  a  tough  problem. 
And  Sperry  feels  deep  satisfaction  that . . . 


Sperry  service  engineers 
helped  solve  it: 


O.  Sperry  equipment-including  Electro-Mechan- 
ical Steering  Systems  and  Gyro-Compasses-was  go- 
ing into  many  of  these  new  ships.  And  Sperry  service 
engineers  helped  solve  the  problems  encountered  in  engi- 
neering this  equipment  into  the  ships. 

In  visiting  scores  of  yards  tucked  away  in  small 
coastal  harbors  and  tidewater  inlets,  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  Sperry  men 
found  that  they  could  be  of  help  on  many  another 
problem.  "What  about  this  gear  box.'  What  about 
that  quadrant  arrangement.'  Or  this  rudder  bearing?" 

Sperry  service  men  were,  in  effect,  roving  consult- 
ing engineers  to  an  industry  which  tackled  a  mighty 
tough  assignment  and  accomplished  it  despite  tre- 
mendous odds.  Sperry 's  years  of  familiarity  with 
Navy  and  Marine  problems  helped  many  a  shipyard 
meet  its  tight  schedules. 

•  The  small  shipyards  met  our  Navy's  challenge.  Today, 
patrol  and  escort  vessels  by  the  hundreds  are  ridding  the 
seven  seas  of  submarines,  and  are  clearing  lanes  through 
mine  fields  to  invasion  beaches. 


Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 

GREAT  NECK,   NEW   YORK     •     DIVISION  OF  THE   SPERRY   CORPORATION 
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SS 


Thomas  Hort  Benlon  and 
his  Honorory  Crew  {left 
to  right),  Mrs.  Raye 
Wilson,  shipper:  Hor- 
man  Gerken,  Bos'n:  Do. 
vid  Osteyee.  Radio  Of- 
ficer: Gwendolyn  White, 
ford,  first  officer:  Mrs. 
E.  N.  Babb.  chairman  af 
"Adopt  a  Ship"  plan 
of  the  Women's  Orgoni- 
lotion  for  the  American 
Merchant  Marine:  Con. 
stance  de  Curtoni.  pur- 
ser: Captain  E.  N.  Babb. 
moster  of  the  ship 
adopted:  James  Case, 
scullion:  Gloria  Oelucchi] 
second  officer:  Patricia 
Goodrich,  baher:  Oionc 
Bauchou.  chief  cooli; 
Dominic  Potone,  cadet 
engineer:  Fred  Clauson. 
first  assistant  engineer: 
Robert  Foehr,  third  offi- 


''Adopt  a  Ship'' 

The  SS  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  E.  N. 
Babb,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Frank 
McCoppin  School  of  San  Francisco. 
Behind  this  "Adopt  a  Ship"  campaign 
IS  the  Women's  Organization  for  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,  Port  of 
San  Francisco.  The  aim  of  the  plan 
is  to  assign  an  honorary  crew  from 
the  students  of  the  school  and  thus 
teach  the  youth  of  America  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  an  adequate 
American  Merchant  Marine.  This 
project  was  originated  in  New  York 
some  eight  years  ago,  and  has  proved 
very  successful  in  that  it  stimulates 
an  interest  in  the  world's  geography 
and  history  as  well  as  instructing 
them  in  the  activity  of  the  nation's 
Merchant  Marine.  It  encourages  cor- 
respondence between  schools  and 
masters  of  various  vessels  adopted, 
thus  affording  the  children  first  hand 
information  from  experienced  seamen 
of  the  intricacies  of  marine  opera- 
tions, cargo  handling  and  information 
regarding  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  hoped  that  more  schools  of  the 
Bay  Area  will  take  up  an  interest  in 
this  plan. 
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Robt.  Owens,  Master 

Twenty-four-year-old  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Robert  Owens,  San  Mateo, 
reached  the  top  rung  in  the  U.  S. 
Merchant  Marine  ladder  early  in 
January,  when  he  obtained  his  mas- 
ter's papers. 

Owens,  now  licensed  to  command 
vessels  of  unlimited  tonnage,  gradu- 
ated from  the  California  Maritime 
Academy  as  third  mate  in  1941  and 
has  served  on  the  Matson  Line's 
Mariposa  since  that  time.  Last  March. 
Owens,  at  the  age  of  23,  was  made 
first- mate  on  the  Mariposa,  becoming 
the  youngest  first  officer  on  a  ship 
of  that  size. 

Commander  Owens  is  the  third 
generation  of  his  family  to  enter  the 
merchant  marine.  His  father,  A.  J. 
Owens,  is  operating  manager  of  Sud- 
den &?  Christenson  Steamship  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco. 


Moore's  "M"  Pennant 

An  award  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  of  a  second  gold  star 
to  be  added  to  the  Moore  Dry  Dock 
Company's  "M"  pennant  was  an- 
nounced  by  Joseph  A.   Moore,  Jr., 


president  of  the  Oakland  shipbuik 
ing  plant. 

Admiral  Emory  S.  Land  in  a  tek 
gram  informed  company  officials  Ci 
the  award,  presented  "in  recognitio 
of  continued  outstanding  productio 
achievement   in    ship   construction. 

Announcement  of  the  addition: 
honors  for  the  Oakland  shipyar 
followed  only  a  few  days  afti 
workers  there  had  set  an  all-tin- 
record  for  speedy  and  efficient  coi 
struction  of  a  C-2  cargo  vessel.  11 
SS  Water  Witch  was  launched  D.| 
cember  20,  after  consumption  ( 
1,700  less  man-days  for  hull  erectic 
than  any  similar  vessel  built  pr 
viously. 


President  Robert  Christie  c, 

United  Engineering  Company  w. 
advised  that  one  of  the  company 
fine  war-built  tugs  played  an  impo 
tant  part  in  the  Normandy  invasio 
Skipper  of  this  tug  was  Lieutenai 
G.  E.  Perry,  U.S.N.,  who  is  well  r 
membered  in  San  Francisco  marii 
circles,  having  been  assigned 
various  shipyards  doing  Navy  wo; 
before  he  went  over  seas. 
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■ow  seeing  service  on  more  tiian  600  ships 
COMPLETE  0  REFRIGERATION   SYSTEMS 


G-E 


{designs  and  builds  oM  major  items  .  .  . 
coordinates  and  delivers  the  entire  syste 


VXTTHEREVER  refrigeration  is  needed  aboard 
VV  ship  —  for  ship's  stores,  ship's  service,  or 
cargo  —  complete  General  Electric  systems  meet 
every  requirement  of  dependability,  efficiency  and 
long  life. 

All  major  items  in  these  systems  are  G-E 
developed  and  built  .  .  .  accessories  are  selected 
by  G-E  after  exhaustive  tests  ...  all  parts  are 
designed  to  work  in  harmony  with  one  another. 
Result:  complete,  fully  coordinated  systems  that 
simplify  the  task  of  the  naval  architect . . .  and  are 
establishing  outstanding  performance  records 
aboard  more  than  600  ships. 


The  G-E  line  of  Marine  Refrigeration 
Equipment  includes: 

Single  and  Duplex  Refrigerating  Machines 

Freon  — 12"  Condensers  and  Receivers 
Cooling  and  Heating  Coils 
Direct  Expansion  Coils 
Air  Cooling  Units 
Control  Cabinets 
Galley  Refrigeration 
Drinking  Fountains 
Fittings  and  Accessories 

For  full  details,  write  for  the  Marine  Booklet. 
General  Electric  Company,  Air  Conditioning 
and  Cortunercial  Refrigeration  Divisions,  Sec- 
tion 3592  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 


•^    BUY. ..and    hold...  WAR    BONDS    ^ 


G-E  CONTROL  CABINETS  are 

complete,  tamper-prooi 
units  for  controlling  tem- 
peratures in  individual  re- 
frigerated spaces. 


DIRECT  EXPANSION 
COILS,  for  medium  or 
low  temperature  re- 
frigeration, are  de- 
signed to  provide  high 
heattransfer  eeSciency. 


HEART  Of  '«A«'^,^„«"^'e?.^^e"S 
is  the  -Scotch  Giant     Keg^^ 
machine.  Unit  sho^n^  a       P  ^^^  ^^_ 
developed  by  C.E  ^peoh,^^  >;^^.^,ble. 
rine  service.  Ji"&»- 


GENERAL  A  ELECTRIC 


I  Ganeral  Electric  Radio  Proirams:  The  "G-E^LL-GIRL  ORCHESTRA."  Sundays,  10p.m..  EWT.  N 


BC..."  THE  WORLD  TODAY  "  News.  Evety  Weekday.  6:45  p.m..  EWT. CBS 


SHORESIDE 
PERSOIVALITIES 


W 


^ 


m^iAM 


ft:  J.  C.  Ainsworth 
w  connected  with  C. 
Moore    &   Co.,    enqj< 


of  De  Laval. 


back    on    dech    after 


His  many  friends  will  be 
glod  to  see  him  looking 


J.  C.  Ainsworth.  Jr..  With 
Engineering  Firm 

J.  C.  Ainsworth,  Jr.,  has  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  C.  C.  Moore  & 
Co.,  engineers,  Pacific  Coast  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Babcock  and  Wil- 
cox Co.  He  will  be  attached  to 
Walter  Hill's  staff  in  the  Marine 
Department. 

Ainsworth  acquired  his  early  en- 
gineering education  in  the  halls  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
leaving  that  institution  in  1935,  to 
engage  in  cattle  raising  in  New 
Mexico.  Realising  the  approach  of 
war,  he  returned  to  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  early  in  1941,  and 
gained  considerable  experience  w-hile 
employed  in  the  yards  of  the  Bethle- 
hem, Moore  and  Kaiser  companies. 
He  was  with  Engineers  Associated 
before  joining  C.  C.  Moore  6?  Co. 


Bray  Returns  to  De  Laval 

Charles  C.  Bray  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  to  the  manager  of  the 
Worm  Gear  Division  of  the  De  Laval 
Steam  Turbine  Company.  Prior  to 
accepting  this  position,  he  served  as 
a  metallurgist  for  the  Special  Steel 
Department  of  the  Philadelphia  of- 
fice of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  6?  Sons. 
Mr.  Bray  is  not  a  newcomer  to  the 
De  Laval  organisation,  having  served 
for  ten  years  as  worm  gear  sales  en- 
gineer in  the  De  Laval  Chicago 
office  before  leaving  to  join  the  Ryer- 
son organisation. 

Worthingten  Changes 

The  board  of  directors  of  Worth- 
ington  Pump  and  Machinery  Cor- 
poration at  its  meeting  in  New  York 
December  21,  1944,  elected  Clarence 
E.  Searle  president  of  the  corpora- 


Worthinqton  Pump  Co.  men.  left  and  center:  Hobart  C.  Ramsey  ond  Clorence  E  Searle- 
at  right:  Chorles  H.  Johnson,  now  chief  engineer  of  U.  S.  Steel's  Federal  shipyards  at 
Kearny  ond  Port  Newark.  New  Jersey. 
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tion,   effective   January-    I,    1945 
succeed  Harry  C.  Beaver,  who 
elected  vice  chairman  of  the  boar 
of  directors,  and  chairman  of  mana 
gement    committee. 

Mr.  Beaver  has  been  president  c 
the  corporation  since  1931,  and  Mi 
Searle  has  been  vice  president  i 
charge  of  sales  since  joining  th 
Worthmgton   organisation   in   193' 

Hobart  C.  Ramsey,  vice  presider 
in  charge  of  operations,  was  electc 
executive  vice  president. 

Edwin  J.Schwanhausser,vice  pres 
dent  in  charge  of  the  corporation, 
manufacturing  and  sales  operation 
in  Buffalo,  was  elected  vice  pres 
dent  in  charge  of  sales.  | 

Leslie  C.  Ricketts,  manager  of  th 
corporation's  Harrison  works,  w 
elected  a  vice  president. 

Returns  to  Federal 

Charles  H.  Johnson  has  been  ai, 

vanced  to  the  post  of  chief  engine, 
of   U.    S.    Steel's   Federal    shipv.r 
at  Kearny  and   Port  Newark,  > 
Jersey,   it   was  announced   by  L 
H.  Korndorff,  president. 

Mr.  Johnson  helped  pioneer  h 
pressure  high  temperature  steam  pi     i 
pulsion  for  ships,  which  has  prove 
a  highly  important  factor  to  the  U.     ' 
Navy  in  the  present  war.  He  assu; 
his     new    duties    after    twenty 
months  as  coordinator  of  cnginj 
ing  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commi    ; 
sion  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a 
visor   to   Vice   Admiral   Howard 
Vickery,  vice  chairman  of  the  cor' 
mission.    The   principal   assistant  • 
Mr.  Johnson  in  his  new  post  will  I 
Abraham  S.  Thaeler,  who  has  be< 
acting  chief  engineer   during  Joh 
son's  absence. 
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liRINE,  AIRCRAFT  AND  INDUSl^^ 


''h:her  it's  hazardous  transfer  of  liquids  at  sea 
1  iding  a  tanker  in  port,  Wiggins  QUICK 
Julings  add  SAFETY  and  SPEED  to  Marine 
JCitions.  Just  as  in  aviation  and  in  industry, 
'ij,'ins  QUICK  Couplings  are  operated  in  a 
afr  of  seconds— not  rninutes!  For  connec- 
)n  just  match  the  two  ends  together,  swing 
e  'ver  forward  . . .  and  . . .  it's  done! 


^^^^IGGINS  QUICK  cof,^ 


% 


For  disconnections,  throw  the  lever  back 
while  holding  down  the  latch.  As  simple 
and  easy  as  that!  Wiggins  QUICK  Cou- 
plings have  been  used  on  naval  vessels  since 
1938,  and  are  now  being  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  for  Class  II  lines  other  than 
steam.  Wherever  safety  and  speed  count- 
specify  Wiggins  QUICK  Couplings! 


!>.    WIGGINS    OIL    TOOL    COMPANY,    INC. 

•utoffice  AND  FAcro«r:  m*  e.  oiympic  blvd.,  los  angeies  23,  caufornia    •    oerkon  ow/ct.  2is9  general  motors  building   Detroit  2 

i 


befittinq     the 

L.    S.    Sanford,    reqional 

director    of    the    U.     S. 

New  OrJe 
triet.  awarded  the 
pennont  and  Victory 
t  floq  to  the  A. B.C. 
Steel  Equipment  Co., 
Inc..  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
on  December  12.  From 
left  to  riqht:  Mr. 
Sanford,  John  Bri 

nd      Ralph 


Kaiser-built  carriers  equipped  with 

Pyrometers 

Otack  temperatures  are  accurately  and  con- 
veniently indicated  by  the  Alnor  Pyron\eters  installed 
on  these  Kaiser-built  aircraft  carriers.  As  in  so  many 
installations  where  reliable  temperature  indications 
are  important,  you  will  find  Alnor  Pyrometers  in  use 
with  Diesel  as  well  as  steam  marine  equipment  of 
practically  all  tjrpes.  Write  for  Alnor  Pyrometer  bul- 
letin with  data  on  the  complete  line. 

ILLINOIS  TESTING  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

420  North  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 
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iShoreside 
Personalities 


The  Coast  Marine  Engineer! 
Corp.  of  Long  Beach  has  open 
offices  at  116  New  Montgome' 
Street  with  M.  Palmieri  as  loi 
manager.  The  concern  is  engaged 
ship  design,  conversion  and  repa 
Mr.  Palmieri,  a  graduate  naval  arc! 
tect,  taught  naval  architecture  at  t 
University  of  Southern  Californ 
He  was  also  associated  with  the  I 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  Corp.  and  t 
Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
well  as  the  Astoria  Warrenton  Shi 
yards.  Inc. 

The  following  well-known  freia 
executives  are  handling  the  imp| 
tant  posts  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Cj 
toms  and  Freight  Brokers  Assoc!' 
tion  for  1945  Tw.  C.  Auger,  v' 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  F 
eign  Freight  Forwarders,  is  preside 
M.  J.  McCarthy,  secretary-treasur' 

Captain  William  P.  Atkinson,  n 

ter  of  the  SS  Mormacwren,  nt 
Moore  McCormack  Lines,  Inc  , 
been  recommended  by  Vice  Adm , 
John  W.  Greenslade  for  the  N 
Service  Medal.  The  same  award  ' 
be  given  to  all  officers  and  crew 
this   vessel   for   the   heroic   work 
connection  with  the   towing  of 
USS    Pasig   more   than   a   year  ^ 
The  Mormacwren  got  a  line  on  ■ 
Navy  craft  and  for  four  days,  ur 
sisted  in  heavy  seas  and  high  wir 
kept   the    Navy   boat    in    tow  u 
relieved  by  the  cutter  Navajo, 
incident    occurred    August    l'> 
continued  through  August  2.',  1 


Your  1944  Copies  Are 
Valuable! 

If  you  regular  subscribers  ar 
thinking  of  disposing  of  your  194 
copies  of  Pacific  Marine  Revit^ 
please  resell  them  to  us.  Mail  thci 
to  Pacific  Marine  Review,  500  Sat 
some  Street,  San  Francisco  II,  an 
we  shall  pay  you  25  cents  for  eac 
magazine  received  intact.  Due  to  dt 
mands  for  extra  issues  of  cenai 
months,  we  have  to  make  this  n 
quest. 


PACIFIC    MARINE    REV!  " 


^OUR  DELIVERIES  ARE  GOOD  aT  PRESENT  J 


Representative:  FRANK  S.  SHARAI,  808AMAISON  BLANCHE  BLDG.,  NEW  ORLEANS  16,  LA. 


KEY    CITY    BOLT    and    SPIKE    WORKSp    INCi    •   Broadway  at  nth  St.—  Long  island  city  2,  N. 


1^ 


SEA-GOING 
TURBINES 


T 

M.  HE  job  of  insulating  a  bliip  under  modern  construction 
conditions  requires  an  immense  amount  of  coordination  to 
meet  production  schedules.  Each  portion  of  a  job  must  be  done 
quickly  and  efficiently  in  its  proper  sequence  if  completion 
dates  are  kept.  Marine  supplies  the  skilled  engineering  experi- 
ence and  practical,  time-saving  techniques  to  assure  a  better 
insulation  job  throughout — and  to  get  the  job  done  on  time. 


ReMLER  microphone— loudspeaker  systems  transmit  and  amplify 
voice  commands  .  .  .  cover  selected  spaces  or  reach  every  man  aboard. 
Indispensable  at  sea,  while  docking  or  at  dock.  Vital  in  emergencies.  Built 
to  stand  up  under  severe  marine  exposure  .  .  .  designed  for  practical  sea- 
going men  by  a  firm  with  twenty-five  years  experience  in  marine  wireless 
and  electronics.  •  Installations  on  passenger  ships  since  1936.  Hundreds 
of  installations  since  Pearl  Harbor  on  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
U.  S.  Navy  vessels  to  meet  requirements  of  M.  M.  I.  Div.  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  and  BuShips  specifications. 

REMLER  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  BtTant  St.  •  San  Francisco,  10,  Calil. 


REMLER 

■finnouncin^  &  Communication  ^(Lulament 


Manulaclurers  ol  Marine  Conimunicalion  Equipment  Since  1918 
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Shipping  Personalities 

Carl  W.  Flesher,  regional  direci 
of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commissii 
announced  effective  January  4,  t! 
R.  W.  Owens  has  been  appoint 
regional  industrial  adviser,  replacj 
C.  W.  Eliason,  who  resigned.  II 
Flesher  also  announced  that  effect 
the  same  date  E.  J.  Clark  has  bi 
appointed  acting  chief  of  the  contr 
terminations   section. 


R.  Gwin  FoUis,  vice  president  i 
director  of  the  Standard  Oil  Cd 
pany  of  California,  was  recer 
named  assistant  to  President  H. 
Collier.  Mr.  Follis,  one  of  the  fc 
most  oil  men  in  the  country, 
nephew  of  the  late  K.  R.  Kingsbv 
long-time  Standard  Oil  president. 


M.  A.  Crcmer,  manager  of 
Marine  Exchange,  has  received 
vice     that     Lieutenant     Howard 

Whitmore,  for  many  years  attaci 
to  the  Hydrographic  Offices  in  : 
Merchants  Exchange  in  San  Fr 
Cisco,  is  now  in  command  of  a  Ct 
Guard  supply  ship. 

His  vessel  is  the  FS-394  and 
new  craft  huilt  by  the  Incails  SI 
building  Corp.  yards  in  Alabani 


■William  "Bill"  Dotten,  former  • 
bine  engineer  on  the  old  SS  Le'- 
than,  has  gone  back  to  sea  as  clf 
engineer  after  a  long  stay  shnr 
"Bill",  who  is  5.1,  said  that  h. 
intended  to  remain  ashore,  bu 
acute   shortage   of   men    above 
below  decks  changed  his  minJ 

The  Puget  Sound  Division  cl 
A.  J.  Buckingham  vice  presideiT 
Robert  E.  Landweer,  secretary 
urer.   The   Columbia   River   D: 
elected  Mark  H.  Beach,  vice  | 
dent,   and   R.   D.   Magill,   secret 
treasurer,  and  the  Southern  C.i! 
nia     Division     elected     Horace  i. 
Elder    vice    president,    and    R.  '■ 
Lazier,   secretarj'-trcasurcr. 


The   Portland   Tug  ii  Barge 
now  functions  as  two  organi:.it  ■ 
to  meet  requirements  of  the  Ii 
state    Commerce    Commission, 
firm   retained   the   original   n.m 
handle  the  floating  equipment, 
the    Marine    Contractors,    Inc  , 
incorporated  to  handle  the  con- 
tion   and  contract  work.   There 
no  change  in  ownership. 
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DANFORTHS  ^^LCIs  OFF  BEACHES 


It's  D-Day,  H-Hour.  LCIs  drop  a  Danforth  astern 
run  through  the  surf  and  "climb"  on  the  beach. 

Down  go  the  ramps  and  the  infantry  pours  ashore. 

.  For  the  get-away  the  winch  hauls  in  the  cable 
The  Danforth  digs  deeper.  The  coble  grows 

'taut  .  .  off  she  comes  .  .  .  another  LCI  in  the  clear. 
,  The  Danforth  has  whot  it  takes  to  do  this  |ob 
because  it's  husky-built,  easy-to-hondle  and  .( 
holds  through  hell  and  high  water.  .  Sizes  8  to 
20,000  lbs.  for  every  anchoring  task.  Make 
your  post  war  anchor  a  Danforth. 


C.   H.   WHEELER 

CRANES 

in  the  Navy 


C.  H.  Wheeler  manufactures  the  following  products  for  all  types  of 
naval  and  merchant  vessels:  Capstans,  Deck  Winches.  Anchor 
Windlasses,  Steering  Gears,  Airplane  Cranes  and  Boat  Cranes.  Sur- 
face Condensers,  Steam  Ejector  Type  Air  Pumps. 

C.  H.  WHEELER  MFG.  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  REPRESENTATIVE 
HoUoran  i  Pardee 
Sharon  Building 


PHILADELPHIA  32,  PENN. 


SEATTLE  REPRESENTATIVE 
Bumstead-Woolford 
Mil  Fourth  Avenue 


PACIFIC    MARINE    REVI[ 


LIETZ 


NAVIGATIONAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


*3fV 


1882 


BINNACLES -COMPASSES -ELECTRIC  AND  HAND  OPERATED 
SOUNDING  MACHINES  -  SOUNDING  TUBES  -  LEADS  - 
FATHOM  SCALES  —  BOOM  FAIR  LEADS  —  PLAIN  AND  SWIVEL 
TYPE. 

WHEN  YOUR  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENTS  NEED  REPAIRS  SEND 
THEM  TO  LIETZ.  REPAIRS  MADE  UNDER  FACTORY  SUPERVI- 
SION.    ESTIMATES    FURNISHED  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION. 


CHARTS 


BOOKS 


COMPLETE  NAVIGATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  VESSELS 

62MD   yCAk 


San  Francisco 

520  Montgomery 
Street 


Los  Angeles 

913  S.Grand 
Avenue 


SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and   PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STREET 
Telephone  GArfleld  6168 


G 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 


Mi 


Raik 


lys 


3.000  tons   and   5,000  «ons 

One  Floating  Dry  Dock 

10.500  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LjMcehurst  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
d  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 


t  jr  Reduction  Appointments 

C.  D.  W.  Gibson,  vice  president  in 
large   of   sales   of  Air   Reduction, 
.  IS  announced  the  following  appoint- 
ents  effective  January  1,  1945: 

H.  F.  Henriques,  formerly  sales 
anagcr  of  the  North  Central  Di- 
sion,  is  appointed  general  sales 
anager. 

J.  J.  Lincoln,  formerly  sales  man- 
;cr  nt  the  South  Central  Division, 
appointed  director  of  sales  services. 

C.  M.  Bloodgood,  who  has  been 
rving  as  sales  manager  of  the  Pa- 
tic  Coast  Division,  is  appointed  as- 
;tant  to  the  vice  president  in  charge 

sales. 

All  of  the  above  new  appointees 
ill  have  offices  at  60  East  42nd 
reet.  New  York  17,  New  York. 

H.  P.  Etter,  heretofore  manager  of 
e  Los  Angeles  District  of  Air  Re- 
iction,  is  appointed  sales  manager 

•  the  Pacific  Coast  Division  with 
j-adquarters    in    the    Mills    Tower 

■  .'jilding,   San   Francisco,   Calif. 

nney  Managing  Director 
>r  Matson 

William  Roth,  president  of  thc 
.atson  Navigation  Co.,  announced 
iat  Warren  B.  Finney,  Los  Angeles 
.-torney  and  hotel  executive,  has  he- 
'ime  associated  with  the  company  as 

•  February  1,  1945.  Pinney  operated 
•e  El  Mirador  Hotel  at  Palm 
orings  from  1929  to  1942  when  it 
■IS  purchased  by  the  government, 
nee  that  date  he  has  practiced  law. 
His  duties  with   Matson   will   in- 

'jde  the  managing  directorship  of 
e  Royal  Hawaiian  and  Moana  Ho- 
'Is  in  Honolulu  when  they  are  re- 
ored  by  the  government.  The  com- 
i.ny's  Southern  California  manager 
i  Ralph  J.  Chandler. 

t. 

jinner  Honors  John  Allsop 

A  special  dinner  was  held  recently 

■  the  Rainier  Club,  Seattle,  honor- 
g  John  Allsop,  who  retired  January 

as  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the 

oyal  Mail  Lines,  Ltd.,"  after  50 
::ars  with  the  company. 
;The  dinner  was  held  under  the 
j'onsorship  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
iiange  with  C.  B.  Warren,  manager 
Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd.,  act- 

g  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
t'llliam  H.  Hayden,  widely  known 

Imiralty     lawyer,     performing     as 

astmaster. 


Electronic  Specialist 
Appointed 

Elliott  R.  Vinson  of  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia, former  electronics  technician 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Ala- 
meda, has  been  appointed  electronic 
tube  specialist  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
district,  Westinghouse  Electric  6? 
Manufacturing  Co.,  headquartered  in 
San  Francisco.  Announcement  of 
Mr.  Vinson's  appointment  was  made 
by  Chas.  A.  Dostal,  Westinghouse 
vice  president. 


A  licensed  radio  amateur  since 
1925,  and  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Radio  Relay  League,  Mr. 
Vinson  owned  and  operated  amateur 
radio  stations  W7RA  and  W6RRE 
prior  to  World  War  II.  At  Alameda, 
he  won  the  commendation  of  the 
Navy's  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  as  co- 
designer  of  an  electronic  maintenance 
device,  and  that  of  the  Air  Station 
for  devising  a  new  production  con- 
trol method  for  the  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  communication  equip- 
ment. 


Don't  Hog  It  Out 

DROP   FORCINGS 

SAVE    TIME    AND    MONEY 

Do   you   s+ill   use   old   fashioned    "Hog    If   Out" 
mefnods  fo  machine  your  parfs?     Forgings  can 
save  you  valuable  man  hours  and  machine  opera- 
tions.   Lef  us  show  you  how  -  -  NOW! 
Address  your  inquiries  fo 


ARC 


U    R    U    S 


MANUFACTURING         ^^^^ORPORATION 
1620   EUCLID   STREET,   SANTA   MONICA,   CALIFORNIA 

San    Francisco    Representative: 

ALAN   P.  CLINE.  RIALTO     BUILDIN6 


!E  B  R  U  A  R  Y 


I  945 
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BETHLEHEM 
—Wire  Rope 

THE  GARLOCK 
PACKING  CO. 

(  Pressure  Regulating  Valves 
I  "Typhon"  Whistles 
SOCONY  MARINE  PAINTS 
MARINE  ELECTROLYSIS  ELIMINATOR 
CORP. 


LESLIE  CO. 


ut  the  ,^J^urborl  ' 


NEW  YORK  BELTING  and  PACKING 
CO.— Air,  Fire,  Water  and  Steam 
Hose 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

TUBBS  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

GOODYEAR  "DEKTRED" 

XZIT  Soot  Eradicator 

BRICKSEAL  Refractory  Coating 

DESCALING  CHEMICALS  and 
SOLVENTS 

PAXTON   MITCHELL  Metallic  Packing 

ENSIGN  Products 


J.  M.  C08TELL0  Supply  Co. 

xMARINE       SPECIALTIES 

221  No.  Avalon  Blvd.,  Wilmington,  Calif.      Phone  Wilm.  2095 


Dean  Swift  (leH),  heads 
Western  Gear  Works  of- 
fice in  New  York  City. 
Charles  hi.  Doy,  assistant 
production  manager  of 
Marinship  Corporation, 


Vestern  Gear  Works 
n  New  York 

Dean  Swift,   formerly  of  Seattle, 
iinounces  the  opening  of  offices  in 


the  Chanin  Building,  42nd  and  Le.\- 
ington.  New  York.  He  will  repre- 
sent the  Western  Gear  Works  and 
the  firm's  associate  plant,  the  Pacific 
Gear  6?  Tool  Works. 


The  Western  Gear  plants  are  i 
manufacturers  of  all  types  of  gears  , 
and  geared  machinery.  Their  prod-.'i 
ucts  include  speed  reducers,  marine  ,i 
propulsion  units,  cranes  and  crane 
machinery,  winches,  hoists,  deck  mi' 
chinery,  capstan  gearing,  airplane, 
gears  and  actuating  units,  ship  light- 1 
ing  sets,  various  types  of  transmis-- 
sions  and  oil  field  pumping  equip- 
ment. 

Appointed  Assistant 
Production  Manager 

Charles  H.  Day  was  appointed  as 
assistant  production  manager  of 
Marinship  Corporation,  the  tanker 
shipyard  at  Sausalito,  Cahfornia. 

Day  has  already  assumed  special 
duties  as  head  of  the  machinery, 
electrical,  service  and  test  completion 
department  at  the  yard.  His  appoint- 
ment was  made  on  January  12  whea 
the  yard  established  a  new  record 
with  the  deliveries  of  ten  Navy 
oilers  and  merchant  tankers  to  the,, 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  I 

Charles  Day  came  to  Marinship  ini 
March,  1944,  as  production  engineer, 
and  has  assumed  constantly  increas- 
ing responsibility.  His  past  record  is| 
extensive,   including   ship,  dam  andl 
tunnel     construction.      Immediately    , 
prior  to  coming  to  Marinship,  he  was 
attending   officer's   candidate   school    i 
for  combat  engineers  of  the  U.  S. 
Army.  He  was  injured  and  received 
a  medical  discharge. 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 

HALF    MODELS   ...   For   the   men    who    lay   out    the   ship's 
plating. 

STRUCTURAL    MODELS    ...   For  analysis  and  solving 
problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL    SECTIONS    ...    For  Wsual  .raining  of 
personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS  .  .  .  FuUy  detailed,  decorated 
models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stem,  keel  to  top- 
mast. A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 


VAN  RYPER 


VINEYARD  HAVEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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New  Stock 

The  Allis  Ch.ilmcrs  Manutacturini 
Company  is  now  stocking  in  Sai 
Francisco  equipment  and  material 
made  by  the  company  in  order  ti 
effect  quick  delivery  to  Pacific  Coas 
customers,  according  to  James  L.  Mc 
Clure,  Pacific  regional  sales  promi> 
tion  manager. 

Equipment  being  stocked  include 
motor,  transformers,  Ampac  weldini 
electrodes,  jaw  type  crushers,  tcx 
ropes,  sheaves  and  pulleys  and  othc 
general  apparatus.  Some  of  these 
shipments  have  recently  arrived  anc 
arc  now  available. 

PACI  FIG    MARINE    REVIEW" 


rage  BJ 


EW  Model  "U" 
tIANDI-CRANE 

l)  HERE'S  the  heavy  duty  load  lifter  and  transporter 
ou've  been  waiting  for ...  a  husky  full-revolving  trac- 
pr  crane  that  handles  heavy  loads  with  ease,  travels 
inywhere  in  the  plant  or  yard,  cuts  hours  and  dollars 
ffyour  materials-handling  costs. 

ASIER  STEERING  under  heavy  loads  with  exclusiue  new  extro- 

heavy  front  end  construction. 
IVE  BOOM,  with  separate  boom  topping  winch,  makes  accurate 

spotting  eosy,  odds  safety. 
WIDER  FRONT  AXLE  odds  stability  for  traveling  with  heovy 
I       loads,  for  lifting  with  boom  to  the  side. 

Write  or  wire  for  Prices,  Data  onil  Delivery  Information 


Now  available 
through  YOUR  JOBBERS 
. . .  from  Vancouver  to 
San  Diego... the  naitie 
GREENBERG  is  your 
Assurance  of  Quality! 


iQUIPMENT 
lALES 


RENTAL 
SERVICE 


iquipmEHT  compnnv 

Northern  California 

301.59th  STREET,  EMERYVILLE  8  •  Piedmont  8100 

Southern  California 

441  SANTA  FE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES  11  •  Kimball  7141 


Gate  Valves       IVi'tolO" 
Globe,  Angle  and 

Cross  Valves  lVi"to  8" 
Check  Valves  l'/i"to10" 
Hose  Valves         1'A"to6" 


m 

.\.\1%M 

s 

V  *^~  "    '  mm,    '^ 

^i 

i-M^L.  ■  w'*^^' 
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Inciolls  built  the  iOth 
18,000  ton  all-weJded 
ship  in  its  fleet  tor  war 
without     a     sinale     lost- 


ciden 


pre 


afety 


The 


SS 


elebrated  at  th 
christening  ot  the 
Sea  Hare  at  the  Pa 
goulo,  Miss.,  Yord.  In 
the  launching  party  are, 
left  to  ri3hl:  Dr.  J.  C. 
Crane.  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Matthews.  Monro  B. 
1-anier,  Ingalls  presi- 
dent: Mrs.  Carl  Teal, 
Mrs.  Roy  Wingfield, 
Mrs.  Brevard  Clayton, 
Jr..  Mrs.  Donald  Bre- 
vard Clayton,  wife  of 
the    president    of    Ele 


Constructor 
of  Birmingham, 
sponsored  the  ship, 
D.  B.  Clayton. 


Inc 


Coastwise  Steam 
Elects  Comyn 

The  Coastwise  Steamship  6?  Barg 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  h; 
recently    been    reorganized    with 
new  board  of  directors  and  W.  Lesli 
Comyn  as  president. 

The  company's  fleet  is  well  know 
in  British  Columbia  coastwise  shi; 
ping  circles,  and  formerly  include 
such  vessels  as  the  steamers  Mogi 
Anyox,  Bornite  and  others,  includin 
a  large  number  of  barges. 


Marine  and  Industrial  Equipment 
THOMAS  A.  SHORT  CO. 

245    FREMONT    STREET  SUTTER    7622-7623 

McNAB  OF  BRIDGEPORT,   INC. 


AMERCOAT  SALES  AGENCY 

Corrosion  and  Acid  Proof  Sprayable  Plastic  Coatings  (or 
Concrete.  Metal  and  Wood. 

BACHARACH   INDUSTRIAL   INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Instruments  for  Pressure,  Temperature  and  Gas  Analysis. 

BART   LABORATORIES 

Incandescent  Searchlights. 


Ele 


ic  Torsioi 
ators,  Me 
;   Directio 


CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

Marine  Diesel  Power  Plants  and  Marine  Di( 


el  Auxiliary 


DIEHL   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Electric  Motors.  Generators,  Fans  and  Ventilating 
Equipment. 

HYDE  WINDLASS  COMPANY 

Deck  Machinery  and  Hoisting  Equipment. 

INTER-COASTAL  PAINT  CORPORATION 

Consol  Rust  Remover  and  Consol  Paint. 

LUCIEN  9.  MOFFITT,   INC. 

Goodrich  Cutless  Rubber  Bearing. 


iters.    Salinity    Indicators,    Oil    &    Water 
inical  &   Pneumatic   Revolution  Counters, 
Indicators,  Logometers,  Shaft  Clearance 
Indicators,  Electric  Whistle  Systems,  Revolution  Telegraphs. 

WM.  W.   NUGENT  &   COMPANY 

Oil  Filters  and  Oiling  Devices. 

SEDGWICK   MACHINE  WORKS 

Ammunition  Hoists,  Elevators,  Dumbwaiters. 
SHENANGO-PENN   MOLD   COMPANY 

Centrifugally  Cast  Metals  and  Alloys. 

SHORT  OIL  DETECTOR 

For  Protection  of  Boilers. 

SMOLENSKY  VALVE  COMPANY 

Radialflow  Noiseless  Check  Valves  for  all  Pressures. 
SUBMARINE   SIGNAL  COMPANY 

Fathometers  for  Yachts,  Freighters  and  Passenger  Vessels. 

U.  S.   METALLIC   PACKING  CORPORATION 

A  complete  Packing  Service  for  Marine  and  Stationary 
Engineers. 

WATEROUS  COMPANY 

Rotary  Pumps. 


Marine  Motors,  Generators 
and  Ventilating  Equipment 
DIEHL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Electrical  Division  of 

THE   SINGER   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Finderne  Plant 

SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

San   Francisco   Representatives: 

MARINE   ELECTRIC   CO.  THOMAS  A.   SHORT  CO. 

Desk  and  Wall  Fans  Motors,   Generators,   Etc. 
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for  MARINE 

ELECTRIC 

ELECTRONIC 

and   FIRE   CONTROL 

INSTALLATIONS 


Engine  wiring 

Generators 

Searchlights 

Sonar 

Lighting 

Gyro  compass 
wiring 

C-O  Two  fire 
protection  equipment 

Radar 

Batteries 

Electric  instruments 

Navigating  light 
panels 

Electric  steering 

Sound  powered 
phones 

Degaussing 

Electric  winches 

Electric  pumps 

Radio  installations 

Gunfire  circuits 

C-O-Two  smoke 
detecting  systems 

Minesweeping 
apparatus 

A  nd  anything  else 

electrical  on  ships 

or  boats 


Con  Stilts 


GARRATT-CALLAHAN  CO.  of  California 


OVER  FORTY  YEARS  OF  SPECIALIZED 

SERVICE  TO  BOILER  OPERATORS 

EVERYWHERE 


MAGIC  BOILER  PRESERVATIVE 


148-156  SPEAR  STREET      •       SAN  FRANCISCO.  5       •      TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  3020 ! 

^^'•'^'-^  PORTLAND  LOS  ANGELES  HONOLULU  WILMINGTON 


Obituaries 

Robert  Howard  Blake,  58,  general 
manager  in  the  United  States  for  the 
Cunard  White  Star  Line,  died  Jan- 


the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Co.  since  1928,  passed  away  in  De- 
cember after  a  prolonged  illness.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  two  sons. 
Lieutenant   Monroe    Allen,    U.S.N., 


WILMINGTON  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY 

GENERAL  TOWAGE  AND  LIGHTERAGE  SERVICE 
LOS  ANGELES  -  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS 


Tug  Service:  Harbor  4292,  •4293;  Long  Beach  636-563 

Genera!  Office:  175  W.  Water  Street,  Wilmington.  California 

General  Agent:  War  Shipping  Administration 


San  Francisco  Division  Office:  Shipyard  Ferry  Terminal  Building 

The  Embarcadero,  Foot  of  Mission  St.,  DOuglas  1533 

Agent  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 

San  Francisco  Bay  Shipyard  Ferry  Service 


uary  y,  in  New  York.  He  was  well 
known  to  Pacific  Coast  representa- 
tives of  trans-Atlantic  steamship 
lines. 


and  Ensign  Francis  Allen,  Jr.,  U.S.N., 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Samuel  Stevens. 


Francis  F.  Allen,  veteran  shipping 
man  and  assistant  traffic  manager  of 


The  passing  of  Mrs.  Kate  Haviside, 

wife  of  Harry  T.  Haviside,  on  Jan- 
uary l.>,  was  received  with  deep  re- 
gret by  the  shipping  fraternity. 


Lunkenheimer 
Executive  Changes 

Frank  P.  Rhame,  a  director, 
president  and  assistant  general  i 
ager    of    The    Luckenheimer   Oj. 
pany,  valve  manufacturers,  has  b  i 
made    general    manager,    succeed] 
Charles  A.  Brown,  who  retired 
cember  .il.  Mr.  Rhame  has  been' 
sociated  with  the  company  for  c  i 
25  years.   Homer  E.  Lunken,  a  dij' 
tor,  succeeds  him  as  assistant  gen^l 
manager. 

Carra  L.  Lane,  a  production  1 1 
of  wide  experience  in  valves  andi' 
lated  products,  has  been  named  wcs 
manager,  succeeding  George  A.  £. 
ler,  who  announced  his  retiremeivs 
vice  president  in  charge  of  manu^- 
turing  in  September,  effective  •• 
cember  31. 

Fred  H.  Hehemann,  assistant 
engineer,  becomes  chief  engin  , 
succeeding  Jerome  J.  AulL  who  • 
tired  December  3 1  after  nearly  D 
years  of  service  with  the  firm.  He- 
mann  has  been  with  the  compy 
since   1904. 


GENERAL  SHIP  SERVICE  COMPANY 


88-96  Clay  Street 


Chemical  Steam  Cleaning 
Tank  and  Boiler  Cleaning 
Gas  Freeing  •  Sterilizing 
Chipping  •  Wet  Sandblasting 
Scaling     •     Painting 


GArfield  0186 


San  Francisco: 
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LAUNCH  'EM  SOONER 

WITH 

SkilDrills! 


BRONZE  VALVES 

for 
MARINE 
SERVICE 


V  1 


SkilDrills  speed  every  drilling  job  in 
shipbuilding  .  .  .  from  "^  in.  to  3^  in.  in  steel,  up 
to  2  in.  in  wood  . . .  because  they're  extra  powered, 
extra  light,  more  compact  and  easier  to  handle. 

And  like  all  SKILTOOLS  made  by 
SKILSAW,  INC.,  SkilDrills  are  quality-built 
throughout  to  last  longer  and  operate  at  lower 
cost.  It's  no  wonder  that  leading  shipyards  rely 
on  SkilDrills  to  finish  the  toughest  drilling  jobs 
faster  ...  no  wonder  that  shipyards  everywhere 
are  replacing  worn  out  drills  with  SKILDriLLS! 
Call  your  distributor  today  for  a  demonstration! 


•  Highest  Quality  Construction 

•  Tested  to  Three  Times  Work- 
ing Pressure 

•  All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own 
Plant 

•  Direct  Factory  Representation 

•  Prompt  Deliveries 

•  Approved  by  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  and  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping 

"Fisher  Is  Meeting  Delivery  Dates" 


STOP 


VAtVES 


sw»t*?. 


CHECK 


Emergency 

Orders  Promptly 

Filled 


Direct  Factory 
Representation  for 
Entire  Pacific  Coast 

Oregon  *  WoshlitgtMi 

E.  B.  BRADLEY  CO. 

2408  1st  Avenue  S. 

SEneca  1814 
Son  Francisco 

E.  B.  BRADLEY  CO. 

462  Bryant  Street 
DOuglas  8707 


BRASS  FOUNDRY 

5332    SANTA   FE  AVENUE  •  LAFAYETTE   0161 
LOS    ANGELES    11,   CALIFORNIA 


FREEAR  — LORENTZEN  COMPANY 

I]\SIILATIO]V    EXGIi\EERS 

DESIGN    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

OF    COMMISSARY 

AND 

CARGO    REFRIGERATED    SPACES 


2345  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

TEMPLEBAR  5613 


50  HAWTHORNE  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

YUKON  0316 


Hot  Off  the  Press 

(Continued  from  page  701 
Tube  Turns,  Louisville,  Ky.,  an- 
nounces its  new  maritime  fittings  cat- 
alog, No.  112,  covering  welding  fit- 
ting dimensions  specified  in  naval  and 
maritime  shipbuilding.  It  contains 
data  on  seamless  wrought  steel, 
wrought  iron  fittings  and  wrought 
carbon  molybdenum  alloy  steel. 

Whitman  SC  Barnes,  Detroit,  Mich., 
have  recently  published  a  circular 
illustrating  high  speed  spotting  and 
centering  drills. 

"3-M  Adhesives"  is  a  new  booklet 


published  by  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  It  con- 
tains comprehensive  data  on  the  types 
and  uses  of  adhesives,  their  special 
characteristics  and  application. 

"Structural  Failures  in  Welded 
Ship  Construction"  is  the  title  of  a 
report  recently  released  by  the  Amer- 
ican Weldmg  Society.  This  report 
is  presented  to  assist  the  shipbuilding 
industry  in  its  welding  problems. 
Copies  are  available  from  the  Society, 
33  West  39th  Street,  New  York  18, 
at  25  cents  per  copy. 

"Suggestions  from  Fastening  Head- 


YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING! 

Th«  m.nuf.cturer.  nuined  !n  ♦hi.  HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS  department  will  gladly  furni.h, 
without  obligation  to  you,  copies  of  the  trade  literature  reviewed  in  these  pages. 
For  quick  service,  please  use  this  coupon. 

PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 

500  Sansome  Street      -      -      -       San  Francisco 
Send  me  this  Trade  Literature  as  mentioned  in  your „ edition* 


NAME. 

BUSINESS.. 
ADDRESS.. 


(Identify  by  nam*  of  manufacturer) 


quarters"  is  the  descriptive  title  of 
new  brochure  from  Shakeproof,  Im 
Chicago,  III.  This  pamphlet  shov 
hundreds  of  industrial  applications  i 
Shakeproof  products  in  aircraft,  shi 
building  and  mobile,  communciatic 
and  electrical  equipment.  Free  sar 
pie  kits  of  lock  washers,  Sems  fas 
ener  units,  cowl  fasteners  and  thre; 
cutting  screws  for  both  metals  ar 
plastics,  may  be  had  on  request  fro 
bona  fide  potential  users. 

American  Hoist  &.  Derrick  Coi 
pany,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  issued' 
folder  on  American  Uniwinch  ele 
trie  cargo  winch,  which  gives  coi 
plete  specifications  and  comprehe 
sive  illustrations  of  all  parts. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  I! 
announces  Form  D-4I,  a  new  20-pa 
booklet  illustrating  its  complete  li 
of  diesel  engines,  tractors,  road  ir 
chinery  on  earthmoving,  agricultui 
logging,  mining,  oil  field  and  oth 
power  jobs. 

Catalog  EN-95,  describing  in-n 
ments  for  making  precise  conduct 
ity  measurements  in  plants,  laborati 
les  or  classrooms,  is  available  fn 
Leeds  and  Northrup  Company,  Pin 
delphia.    This  publication  shoulJ 
of   special    interest    to   anyone     ■ 
is   considering   new   equipment  , 
wants  the  latest  specifications  nn 
struments,  conductivity  cells  ,inJ 
ccssorics. 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEE 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  Coi 


544  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  303« 
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IRON  HORSE 

Brand  Products 


HEAVYWEIGHT 

BUCKETS 

Type  1 12  quart 

Type  1 14  quart 

Type  2 14  quart 

Both  galvanized  water 
buckets  and  fire  buckets  in 
above  types  and  capacities. 
Write  for  Bulletin  No.  442-A. 


GARBAGE  PAILS 
. . .  Nestable  Type 

28  gauge  galvanized  steel 
— termed  medium  weight 
10  gallon  capacity.  Write 
for  Bulletin  No.  10. 


GARBAGE  CAN 
. . ,  Nestable  Type 

28  gauge  galvanized  steel 
termed  medium  weight 
20  gallon  capacity.  Write 
for  Bulletin  No.  22. 


Med 

heavy  weight 

styles. 

Write  for 

Bulletin 

No.  38. 


ROCHESTER     CAN     COMPANY 

M  GREENLEAF  STREET  ROCHESTER  ?.   N.  Y. 


Proved  Seaworthy  in 
America's  War  Needs 


ROLAGRIPS  will  continue 
Sea  Work  in  Peacetime 


Officiai  V.  S.  Navy  and  Maritime  Commission  Photographs 

ROLflGRIP 


PIPE  COUPLINGS 


As  one  ship  after  another  has  gone  down  the 
ways  . . .  Rolagrips  have  gone  with  them,  to  pro- 
vide leakproof  piping  systems  with  desirable 
flexibility.  Millions  of  man  hours  have  been 
saved  by  using  plain-end  pipe,  straight  or  bent, 
in  random  lengths  with  Rolagrip  Couplings. 
Approved  installations  include  Bilge  and  Ballast 
Lines.  Fuel  Oil  Transfer,  Fire  Mains,  Deck  Drains, 
Air  Vents,  Sounding  Tubes,  Sanitary  Lines,  Over- 
flows, Soil  Lines,  Cargo  Oil  Piping,  Salt  and 
Fresh  Water  Circulating  Systems. 

GUSTIN-BACON  MFG.  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY  7,  MISSOURI 
New  York  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Tulso 

Houston  Son  Francisco 


Book  Revievf' 


Pacific  Ocean  Handbook 

This  book  IS  written  by  Dr.  Eliot  G. 
Mears,  Professor  of  Geograpliy  and  Inter- 
national Trade  at  Stanford  University,  and 
published  by  James  Ladd  Delkin,  Stanford 
University.   California.    Price   $1.00  paper 


FITLER  "LUBRICORE" 
MARINE  ROPE 


Identified  by  a  divided  Blue  and  Yellow  marker. 


"CONNANDO  BRAND' 
MARINE  ROPE 

Lubricated  against  internal  friction 
and  treated  for  water-repellency  to 
keep  it  flexible  whether  wet  or  dry. 
Sold  only  in  accordance  with  U-M  as 
amended. 

THE  EDWIN  H.  FITLER  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

Offioi  and  Warahouses 

Lo<   AnaelM,    Calif.,    1807    E.    Olympic    Blvd 

Portland,  Ore..  1233  N,  W.   12th  Ave. 

BACK  THE  ATTACK- 
BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


bound,  and  cloth  bound  at  $2.00.  Now  in 
its  third  edition,  this  book  is  an  excellent 
source  of  reference  and  timely  data. 

The  air  age  seems  destined  to  affect 
the  Pacific  region  making  the  area 
relatively  smaller  in  point  of  time. 
The  war's  network  of  island  radio 
stations,  landing  bases,  and  other  in- 
stallations is  changing  the  face  of 
Oceania — and  the  change  is  toward 
maturity.  The  Pacific's  future  is  be- 
coming discernible. 

It  is  expected  that  foreign  enter- 
prise will  become  vastly  interested  in 
exploiting  the  virgin  wealth  of  New 
Caledonia,  New  Guinea,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  various  other  rich  areas. 
The  turn  to  the  Pacific  in  search  of 
natural  resources  and  new  opportuni- 
ties will  bring  these  islands  into  the 
economic  picture.  This  book  is  use- 
ful in  that  It  gives  an  albatross'-eye- 
view  of  the  topographical,  geograpi- 
cal,  and  social  aspects  of  Pacific 
Oceania. 

Herewith  is  smattering  on  the 
topics  covered  by  Dr.  Mears. 

Ocean  currents,  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes,  from  the  Aleutians  to 
Erebus  in  the  Ross  Sea,  make  infor- 
mative reading.  The  Pacific  region 
has  intense  volcanic  activity.  Even 
the  seemingly  dead  volcanoes  may 
erupt!  Then  we  skim  through  the 
currents;  notably  the  Japanese,  Hum- 
boldt, California,  and  particularly,  the 
coldest  Pacific  current,  the  "Ice  Cel- 
lar," along  with  others;  and  find,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Mears,  that  the  effects 
of  ocean  current  upon  climate,  fog, 
surface  and  air  navigation,  have  never 
been  adequately  described  or  appre- 
ciated. 

This  handy  information  guide 
delves  into  the  high  pressures  of  the 
Horse  Latitudes,  the  prevailing  Wes- 


terlies and  the  Aleutian  Lows  wlj 
incidentally,  interested  this  re 
who  wondered  where  all  the  Cal' 
nia  ram  originated.  Give  all  i 
credit  to  the  Aleutian  Lows! 

If  you  do  not  know  how  to  finol 
"eye"  of  a  storm,  or  do  not  k 
that  Java  is  the  most  thundery  re 
— holding  its  own  over  Mexico  ( 
— or  that  California  to  Soutl 
Alaska  is  the  least  thundery  rej 
then  you  should  carry  this  little  1 
around  with  you,  just  in  case.i 
course,  we  do  not  want  to  over 
the  "Tehauntepecer,"  that  nasty 
ticyclonic  wind  that  is  experience 
the  coast  of  Southern  Mexico,  'i 
wind  is  a  menace  to  shipping,  be- 
us. 

The  Pacific  is  called  a  cold  o<i 
yet  there  is  practically  no  ice  inl 
traffic  lanes  at  any  time  and,  strar. 
enough,  there  is  uniformity  of 
perature  from  the  Aleutians  to  Li 
California;  but  what  goes  on  b 
Lower  California  is  for  you  to  res 

Have  we  mentioned  the  exce  it 
(although  too  small  in  size)  collei  « 
of  maps,  charts,  graphs,  and  1 8 
clearly  illustrating  all  subjects  trf  J 
on  the  Pacific  Oceania? 

In  the  Precipitation  (rain,  sR 
etc.,  to  you)  Chapter  you'll  find  A 
amazing  things  as  "rain  forests,"  a 
deserts,"  and  cyclonic  precipitan: 
with  light  treatment  on  Kona  st  * 
and  monsoons.  The  monsoon  of 
Burma  and  elsewhere  in  Asia  arc  V' 
ered  more  thoroughly  in  the  Af "' 
dix,  along  with  valuable  data  for  f 
one  caught  on  a  life  raft  in  thi  "i' 
cific. 

Other  subjects  covered — whk 
helpful  to  store  in  one's  crann  - 
include    navigation    and    sea    w  '' 
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About  to 
Specify  Fans? 

Write  flrif  for  Emerjon- 
Electric  Marino  Fan  Cata- 
log Page  No.  X4945. 


TO  prove  their  fitness 
for  sea  duty,  Emerson- 
Electric  Marine  Fans  are 
put  through  a  test  far  more 
grueling  than  any  they  will 
undergo  in  active  service. 
In  a  heated,  glass  enclosed 
case  these  test  fans  run  un- 
der a  constant  spray  of  sea 
brine . . .  hour  after  hour . ; : 
until  every  crevice  of  the 
motor  is  encrusted.  And 
they  continue  to  operate, 
even  under  such  adverse 
conditions,  because  they 
are  built  especially  for 
Marine  service. 


THE    EMERSON     ELECTRIC     MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

SAINTLOUIS  •  Branchei;  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Dotroil  •  Los  Angelei  •  Dovenpofi 


MoAUie  FANS 


EAOERS    IN    THE    ELECTRICAL    INDUSTRY    SINCE    1890 


Liners,  rankers,  merchantmen, 
or  warships  putting  into  San 
Francisco  Bay  for  servicing  can 
depend  upon  Western  Asbestos 
Co.'s  speed  and  precision  for  all 
types  of  insulation  repair  work. 
36  years  of  experience,  the  use  of  highest  grade  mate- 
rials, craftsmanship  in  application . . .  these  are  the  qual- 
ities that  enable  Western  Asbestos  Co.  to  properly  and 
thoroughly  repair  insulation  in  record  time.  Back  of 
these  qualities  of  our  own  organization  is  the  experi- 
ence of  Johns -Manville..  .85  years  of  it...  in  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  insulation  work. 
If  you  have  ...  or  expect  to  have  .  . .  insulation  repair 
problems  or  require  insulation  on  new  equipment, 
Western  Asbestos  Co.  invites  your  inquiry.  Our  field 
engineers  are  also  ready  to  assist  you  in  selecting  the 
proper  packings,  gaskets  and  other  Johns  •  Manville 
marine  materials. 

Contractors  and  Distributors  for  Johns-Maniille  Corporation 

WESTERN  ASBESTOS  CO. 

675  TOWNSENO  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO  3,  CALIFORNIA 
OAKLAND  •  RICHMOND  •  SACRAMENTO 


BONDRAT    BABBITT    METAL 

Manufactured  by 

BONDRAT  METAL  CORPORATION,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
THE  UNIVERSAL  TIN  SAVING  BABBITT  METAL 

Bondrdt  Is  superior  to  the  highest  grade  tin  babbitts  in  most  respects,  is  the  equivalent  to  them  in  all  others  YET 
COSTS  APPROXIMATELY  40%  less. 
Full  replacement  for  highest  grade  tin  babbitts  for  use  in  bearings  on  all  types  of  machinery,  locomotives,  street 
cars,  Diesel  engines,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  marine  engines,  farm  and  mining  machinery.  Recommended  for 
all  pressures  and  high  speed  work  also  in  place  of  lower  grade  babbitts  as  it  will  outlast  them  from  4  to  6  times, 
thus  saving  many  rebabbittlngs  as  well  as  time  and  money. 

DISTRIBUTED  BY    MOORE         MACHINERY         CO.        "IORITIe"' NHOED 


1699  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Tel.  TUxedo  6000 


3877  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Les  Angeles.  Calif. 

Tel.  Kimball  821! 


Book  Reviews 

(Conilnuedl 

Hang  On  To  Your  Line 

Through  the  kindness  of  Herman 
D.  Nichols,  vice  president  of  Tubbs 
Cordage  Company,  San  Francisco,  we 
received  a  copy  of  Hang  On  To  Your 
Line,  an  interesting  14-page  booklet 
published  by  the  Navy  Department, 
Bureau  of  Ships,  further  described  as 
Technical  Publication  No.  5. 

This  booklet  which  is  amusingly 
illustrated,  briskly  explains  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  lines  and  their  uses; 
it  also  contains  complete  tables  show- 
ing the  minimum  specified  strength 
in  pounds,  coil  length  and  coil  weight 
and  sizes  of  wire  ropes  to  replace 
manila  lines.  The  book  covers  the 
care  of  lines,  a  list  of  15  "Don'ts",  as 
well  as  a  summary  of  the  danger  sig- 
nals which  warn  that  it  is  time  to 
discard  a  line. 

Port   Terminal   Op>eration,   by   Lt. 

Col.  Eugene  H.  Lederer,  published  by 
The  Cornell  Maritime  Press,  New 
York  City,  is  a  448-page  book,  price 
$5.00.  It  deals  with  the  problems  of 
pier  management,  stevedoring,  stow- 
age and  lighterage,  and  is  the  only 


book  that  has  brought  together  all 
phases  of  port  terminal  operation. 
The  author  has  had  more  than  25 
years  of  practical  civilian  and  Army 
experience  in  land  and  water  trans- 
portation, and  the  book  includes  effi- 
cient methods  for  reducing  time  and 
labor  costs.  It  is  applicable  to  peace- 
time or  wartime  uses  and  is  equally 
valuable  training  as  a  manual  or  as 
a  guide  book  for  the  experienced 
man. 

Books  Afloat  in  1944 

Why  Sea  Power  Will  Win  the 
War,  by  Rear  Admiral  Yates  Stirling, 
Jr.  (Frederick  Fell,  Inc.,  $.V00).  Th"is 
IS  a  powerful  summing  up  of  the  stra- 
tegic value  of  sea  power,  written  by 
an  officer  who  has  given  the  subject 
study  and  thought.  This  is  an  illu- 
minating and  significant  book  for  the 
intelligent  layman. 

Connecting  Ships  Wiring,  by  Gor- 
don A.  Nowlin  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.,  $3.00).  A  well  written  and  prac- 
tical manual  of  special  interest  to  the 
various  branches  of  electrical  work 
in  which  cutting-in  men  specialize. 

Shipbuilding    Cost    dC    Production 


Methods,  by  W.  B.  Ferguson  (( 
nell  Maritime  Press,  $3.00).  An 
ciency  guide  for  the  shipbuildini 
dustry  covers  the  problems  of 
control  and  production  control 
ganization.  It  contains  charts,  gra 
and  illustrations  which  should  p.- 
very  valuable  to  shipbuilders 
management  in  general. 


Maintenance   Arc    Welding 

James  F.  Lincoln  Arc  Welding 
dation,   Cleveland,   Ohio,   50c) 
collection  of  25  award  papers 
ing  the  application  of  arc  weldii 
a  number  of  different  industries, 
book  contains  234  pages  of 
diagrams,    photographs    and    coi 
text  of  general  benefit  to  industi 


:F. 


ch 


Marine  Pipefitting,  by  Vert 
Hase  and  Ralph  W.  Allen  (McG 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  $3 
This  book  covers  detailed  inform; 
which  the  trainee  or  worker  in 
rine  pipefitting  should  have.  It 
trates  all  the  major  piping  systcn 
ships  and  the  latest  methods  o 
stalling  them.  Modern  shop  pra 
is  also  explained  and  mechanica: 
mathematical  piping  layouts. 


[west  coast  shipbuilding  and  drydock  compak 

Telephone:   HARBOR  5322 
Berth  55,  Lot  Angeles  Harbor 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES:   229  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET,  SAN  PEDRO 


REPAIRS 


TD 

SEA-GDING  VESSELS 


MACHINERY    INSTALLATIONS 

MANUFACTURERS     OF    ALL    TYPES    OF    BEARINGS 
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EBER    SHOWCASE  &   FIXTURE    CO.,  INC. 

00    AVALON    BLVD.  .   LOS    ANGELES.    CALlrOBMIA 


They     BOTH 
take    "Know  How 


Just  as  the  fine  surgeon  must  have  skill  and  experience,  so  too  does  rope  making  require 
"know-how"  to  make  a  product  that  is  always  dependable.  Particularly  is  this  "know-how" 
necessary  at  present  with  the  unusual  requirement  of  war  and  the  many  problems  of  adapt- 
ing various  strange  fibers  to  the  making  of  rope. 

As  an  example,  in  the  first  stage  of  rope  making  —  the  preparation  of  the  fiber  —  there 
must  be  exacting  care.  After  rigid  inspection,  the  selected  fibers  are  scientifically  blend- 
ed together  and  the  lubricant  Is  added  that  makes  Tubbs  rope  more  water  repellent  by 
sealing  the  fiber  cells  against  moisture. 

This  "sliver"  as  the  prepared  but  unspun  fiber  Is  called,  Is  carefully  tested  also  to  assure 
that  it  will  spin  the  correct  yarn  size. 

It  is  this  background  of  almost  a  century  of  "know-how"  In  the 
making  of  rope  that  Is  your  assurance  that  Tubbs  rope  is  a  prod- 
uct you  can  always  depend  on. 

Remember  this  trademark  in  post-war 
days  —  remember  now  to  specify 
TUBBS  when  rope  must  be  replaced. 


TUBBS  CORDAGE  COMPAN 


SAN     FRANCISCO 

LOS     ANGELES         •         CHICAGO 


PORTLAND 


S  E ATTL 
NEW     Y  O  R  i 


Pege  57 


Ut^^^t  Tl^at  i^&u/i,  -&Hft  4a4 

Bendix-Marine  B-Kl  Hydraulic  Controls 


Y''ll   be   wise   to    insist   on    getting    this 

fcious    Hydraulic    Power    Throttle    and 

Gar  Shift  in  your  present  boat  or  that 

n«'  one  you  are  planning  on  .  .  .  be- 

ccse    It    makes    georshiffing    so    much 

«'ier  .   .   .   because   a    hidden   vacuum 

cyider  goes  into  action  the  second  you 

to:h  the  lever  and  supplies  90%  of  the  gearshifting  efFort 

oomotically  instead  of  making   you  do  all  the  work 

"  becouse  you  get  the  inbuilt  BENDIX-MARINE  QUALITY 

^  NO   EXTRA  COST! 


D/v/s;o  N 


OF      B  E  N  D I  X 

106  Nottrand  Av«. 


BENDIX  introduced  this  great  feature 
in  1936.  Many  boat  owners  hove  been 
enjoying  its  advantages  for  eight  years 
and  telling  their  friends  it  has  no  equal 
for  ease  of  operation.  And  while  basic 
improvements  always  bring  imitotion, 
the  Original  B-K  Power  Controls 
built  only  as  Bendix-Marine  builds  them  .  .  .  will  be  available 
to  every  boat  owner. 

Look  for  the  nome  Bendix-Marine— It's  the  sign  of  seo- 
tested  marine  instruments  and  controls. 


CORPORATION 


A  VI ATI  O  N 

Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


lAMES  S.  HINES 

PuhHsher 

Jim  Hines  for  33  years  has  held  the  torch  high  for 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  and  has  always 
piloted  the  PMR  editorial  course  to  serve  first,  last 
and  always  the  Pacific  Coast  ship  owners  and 
operators.  Is  there  a  Coast  SHIP  OPERATING  or  a 
SHIPBUILDING  executive  who  doesn't  know  Jim? 
We  doubt  it! 


ALEXANDER  J.  DICKIE 

Editor 

Here  is  our  nomination  for  America's  keenest  edi- 
torial authority  on  ALL  maritime  subjects.  For 
Editor  Dickie  speaks  authoritatively  on  technical- 
engineering  subjects  as  well  as  on  the  intricate 
problems  of  ship  operation  —  and  his  maritime 
readers  pay  heed! 


Meet  the  Editorial 
Organization  ot 


The  men  wfios( 
help  th( 


40   YEAR! 


PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  is  not  . 
"wartime  baby"!  It  is  an  old  estal: 
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PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIE 


Shipping  Division, 
Department  of  State 


RtVltlU 


The  Federal  Department  of  State  has  formed  a  Shipping  Division  with  Jesse  E.  Sangstad  as 
chief  and  L.  James  Falck  as  assistant  chief.  Their  declared  function  is  the  formulation  and  co- 
ordination of  policy  and  action  of  the  Department  of  State  in  matters  concerning  international 
shipping.   This  includes  such  activities  as: 

(a)  Analysis  and  study  of  all  international  aspects  of  shipping  and  formulation  of  policy  con- 
cerning the  economic,  commercial  and  political  aspects. 

(h)  Review  of  developments  in  maritime  services  and  laws  of  other  countries  and  their  im- 
plications to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Analysis  of  foreign  policy  aspects  of  subsidies  to  shipping  and  of  discriminatory  laws  or 
practices  against  American  shipping. 

(d)  Analysis  of  foreign  policy  aspects  in  relationships  between  private  and  Government  ship- 
ping during  the  war  to  post-war  transition  period. 

(e)  Conduct  of  negotiations  between  foreign  governments  and  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
W.S.A.  over  disposal  of  tonnage,  transfer  of  nationality,  and  such  matters. 

(f)  Formulation  of  policy  recommendations  on  the  effect  of  ocean  freight  rates  and  marine 
insurance  rates  on  foreign  trade. 

(g)  Analysis  of  legislation  affecting  international  shipping  and  conventions,  treaties  and  agree- 
ments governing  the  shipping  and  shipbuilding  industries. 

(h)   Analysis  of  and  recommendations  on  policy  of  the  Department  of  State  on  revision  and 

adjustment  of  navigation  laws, 
(i)   Interpretation  and  liaison  relative  to  international  conventions  concerning  seamen, 
(j)   Drafting  of  instructions  to  Foreign  Service  Establishments  regarding  reports  on  economic 

and  political  matters  in  the  maritime  service  and  shipbuilding  industries  of  other  countries, 
(k)   Analysis  ot  these  reports  and  furnishing  information  therefrom  to  department  offices  and 

other  Government  agencies. 
(1)    Analysis  of  regulatory  measures  and  standards  affecting  shipping  and  trade  to  determine 

their  relationship  to  foreign  policy. 

This  statement  is  an  abstract  of  the  release  describing  the  functions  and  activities  of  the  New 
Shipping  Division.  Evidently  the  Department  of  State  intends  to  probe  deeply  into  the  maritime 
industries.  If  this  is  done  wisely  and  objectively  great  good  may  result  to  American  shipping. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  simply  add  to  the  present  confusion  of  overlapping  regulatory  agencies. 
We  note  that  the  State  Department  in  its  regular  line  of  duty  is  at  present  arranging  American 
participation  in  the  proposed  post-war  international  safety  at  sea  conference.  This  conference  will 
consider  the  impact  of  sea  experience,  and  particularly  war  sea  experience,  on  the  findings  of  the 
1929  London  Convention  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  Technical  committees  are  now  being  formed 
by  the  Coast  Guard  to  frame  the  groundwork  for  the  position  of  the  American  delegation  at  this 
conference.  The  steering  committee  is  headed  by  Admiral  Waesche,  and  includes  Rear  Admiral  J.  F. 
Farley,  Vice  Admiral  Howard  L.  Vickery,  Jesse  E.  Sangstad,  Almon  E.  Roth  and  H.  Gerrish  Smith. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  these  technical  committees  will  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  investigating  safety  at  sea  for  passengers  of  transoceanic  airplanes.  If  the  sky- 
liners  were  as  heavily  laden  with  safety  devices  as  are  passenger  liners,  the  bugaboo  of  post-war  air 
competition  would  soon  disappear. 
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fROSPECTIVE  pas- 
sengers must  wait  for  the  day  when 
present  plans  become  peacetime  real- 
ities and  ships  are  no  longer  dressed 
in  Navy  gray.  In  the  meanwhile 
science  and  industry,  socked  by  the 
impetus  of  a  world  at  war,  have 
spurted  ahead  to  great  and  unpre- 
dicted  achievements,  and  the  field  of 
naval  architecture,  combining  its 
talents  with  these  rapid  develop- 
ments, has  accelerated  its  own  prog- 
ress to  exceed  all  demands  placed 
upon    it    by    total    war.     But   to   the 


By  Jack  Heaney 

Chief  of  Interiors — 

George  G.  Sharp,  N.  A. 

casual  observer  in  the  world  of  peace, 
the  advances  in  ship  design  will  be 
far  less  amazing  than  the  radical 
changes  expected  in  other  forms  of 
transportation. 

Today  all  ships  are  stripped  of 
their  peacetime  interiors  and  con- 
verted to  practical  wartime  service, 
a  service  which  many  will  not  sur- 
vive. The  field  for  new  design  is  an 
open  one;  but  ships  built  tomorrow 
will  be  conceived  by  men  taught  by 
experience  to  understand  the  scien- 


tific application  of  safety,  the  moderr. 
developments  of  comfort,  and  th( 
architectural  arrangements  for  con 
venience. 

Since  ship  interiors  are  an  integra 
part  of  a  complete  unit,  they  must  bi 
treated  with  knowledge  and  care 
avoiding  extremes  of  decoration 
which  quickly  become  dated.  Thr 
interior  decorator  who  tries  to  nar 
row  his  perspective  down  to  what  i.' 
artistically  referred  to  as  "decor"' 
finds  himself  frustrated  in  his  at 
tempt  to  bring  aboard  his  landbon 
techniques,  because  it  is  essential  thai 
he  know  the  whole  ship — and  morij 


Corner  of  dininq  r 


and  deck  cafe. 


■he  must  understand  the  importance 
<  its  structure. 

Cooperation  Needed 

Endless  factors  are  involved  in  the 
I  duction  of  successful  interiors: 
-  ucturc  represented  in  the  critical 
ILCiiii;  of  bulkheads  and  their  mean- 
ly; tircproofing,  including  knowl- 
e,ge  of  lones,  and  the  ratios  which 
ctermine  the  percentage  of  com- 
hstihles  which  may  be  used  in  cer- 
t.n  areas.  The  designer  must  co- 
cjerate  with  piping,  electrical,  and 
vntilation  departments  to  prevent 
Tds  and  ducts  from  puncturing 
Hkheads  in  the  most  obvious  places. 
I;  must  be  acquainted  with  sanitary 
r:asures  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
halth,  such  as  rat  and  vermin- 
foofing.  He  must  consider  ship 
r.intenance:  durability  of  materials, 
rn-corrosive  metals,  mildew-proof 
nrics,  rust-preventing  paints,  and 
rn-skid  deck  coverings.  And  he 
ilist  not  forget  that  his  work  will  be 
sfiject  to  torque,  hogging  and  sag- 
gig- 

Such  knowledge  is  the  solid  foun- 
d:ion  from  which  all  future  plans 
aid  designs  must  be  evolved.  On 
tl:  mental  blueprint  of  experience 
C;mges  are  continually  being  made 
r  fresh  ideas,  new  horizons,  by  sci- 
e:ific  advance,  new  materials  and 
piducts. 

Post-war  passengers  on  boarding 
aihip  will  rightfully  e.xpect  some- 
t.ng  wholesome  and  new,  not  the 
vll-worn  atmosphere  of  period  dec- 
o  tion,  nor  will  they  wish  to  be  as- 


tonished by  the  efforts  of  the  ultra- 
Bauhaus  school.  Good  modern  de- 
sign is  expressed  not  in  cubist  fur- 
niture and  bald  emptiness  nor  in  sur- 
realistic or  impressionistic  art,  but  in 
the  live  and  graceful  lines  of  Con- 
temporary Classic,  in  the  controlled 
and  effective  application  of  color  and 
through  emphasis  on  texture  as  an 
accent    in    design. 

Passenger  Appeal 

Passenger  appeal  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. Simplicity  of  interiors  is  a 
requisite  for  mental  and  physical 
comfort  and  is  incidentally  of  great 
economic  value  in  ship  operation. 
Extensive  detail  and  over-ornamen- 
tation is  not  only  impractical  to  live 
with  for  any  period  of  time,  but  will 
not  stand  up  well  under  arduous  con- 
ditions at  sea.  Thus  materials  such  as 
the  heavy  wood  paneling  and  decora- 
tive trim  of  the  past — fire  hazards  in 
the  extreme — should  and  will  be  re- 
placed by  fireproof  insulation  com- 
bined with  fireproof  veneers  for  non- 
structural bulkheading.  In  general 
these  bulkheads  do  not  need  to  be 
disguised  by  wood  veneers  or  other 
wall  coverings,  hut  make  a  frank  and 
pleasing  background  when  painted  in 
inviting  matt  pastel  shades.  But  for 
public  rooms,  such  as  a  cocktail 
lounge,  which  require  dress  suits  and 
individuality,  simulated  leather  pan- 
eling will  accent  doors,  bar  fronts, 
and  walls.  Fine  veneers  of  the  many 
resin-impregnated  rare  woods  applied 
over  a  fireproof  core  will  provide  the 
proper  atmosphere  for  a  library  and 
conform  to  fire  laws  at  the  same  time. 
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In  public  rooms  wall  spaces  will  be 
treated  simply,  relieved  and  softened 
by  draperies  and  an  occasional  pic- 
ture or  mural  painting.  Ceiling 
heights  and  widths  of  rooms  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  and  the  size 
and  scale  of  murals  and  portraits  de- 
termined accordingly.  Although  col- 
ors will  be  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  room  in  which  the  mural 
is  placed,  brilliant  and  overpowering 
paintings,  which  must  be  lived  with, 
often  have  a  very  wearing  effect  on 
a  person's  nervous  system  and  should 
be  used  with  restraint.  In  many  cases 
warm,  sepia-toned  photographic  mu- 
rals are  at  once  effective  and  econom- 
ically practical.  A  broad  landscape 
with  spacious  perspective  of  earth 
and  sky  will  appreciably  increase  the 
apparent  size  of  a  small  room  and  it 
may  be  easily  changed  or  replaced  if 
damaged  or  when  variety  is  desired. 

Space  and  Weight 

The  limits  of  space  into  which  the 
naval  architect  must  fit  the  numerous 
essentials  that  operate  a  ship  as  well 
as  its  cargo  and  passenger  accommo- 
dations have  always  been  a  chal- 
lenge. Extra  decks  cannot  be  added 
on,  nor  an  additional  w-ing  built  out 
to  house  another  stateroom  or  serv- 
ice space.  In  the  past  the  solution  has 
been  to  squeeze  everything  possible 
into  a  small  area.  Ships  of  the  future, 
whatever  size  they  may  be,  will 
no  longer  have  the  conventional, 
cramped  accommodations,  because 
more  square  feet  of  living  space  will 
he  allotted  each  individual.  The 
crew's    quarters     will     as    large    as 
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Example  of  wall  treotmenf  using  photographic  mural  to  widen  a  long  entrance  lobby. 


were  passengers"  staterooms  before 
the  war,  and  as  well  equipped.  Low 
sofas  and  chairs  will  emphasize  the 
area  and  height  of  a  room,  and  trans- 
parent glass  tops  on  tables  appear  less 
bulky  than  those  of  opaque  construc- 
tion. Copper  -  backed,  flesh  -  tinted 
mirrors  will  increase  the  depth  of  a 
room  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
its  warmth. 

Of  the  real  problems  which  beset 
the  ship  designer,  perhaps  weight 
and  stability  present  the  most  difficul- 
ties. Lighter  metals,  such  as  mag- 
nesium and  aluminum,  newly  devel- 
oped materials  like  Fiberglas,  may  be 
used  to  lighten  the  superstructure 
and  joiner  bulkheading  considerably. 
But  what  advantage  is  gained  in  the 
conservation  of  weight  here  if  we 
install  lavatories  and  toilets  weighing 
at  least  100  pounds  each  and  bath- 
tubs weighing  as  much  as  500 
pounds?  One  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem will  be  found  in  the  use  of  low- 
pressure  glass  laminates  for  bathroom 
fixtures.  They  will  possess  the  nec- 
essary strength  and  water-resistant 
qualities,  and  molded  in  a  large  and 
practical  size  they  will  save  hundreds 
of  pounds. 

Plastics 

In  general,  the  use  of  plastics 
aboard  ships  is  automatically  restrict- 
ed by  their  low  melting  point.  Bath- 
room fixtures  seem  to  be  an  excellent 
application  of  this  material,  since 
there  is  no  reason  for  them  to  with- 
stand the  heat  test  that  fireproofing 
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regulations  require.  However,  when 
it  is  evident  that  a  good-looking  plas- 
tic door  knob  would  add  the  finishing 
touch  to  a  door,  it  must  be  immedi- 
ately considered  that  fire  might  break 
out  within  the  room  and  if  the  door 
handle  melted  off,  escape  for  anyone 
trapped  inside  would  become  impos- 
sible. So  the  beauty  and  functional 
value  of  plastics  must  on  the  whole 
be  relegated  to  use  in  purely  decora- 
tive features  such  as  drawer  pulls, 
bases  for  lighting  fixtures,  picture 
frames  and  other  ornamentation. 
Practical  and  very  handsome,  how- 
ever, are  transparent  methyl  metha- 
crylate  chair  arms.  Strong  and  eas- 
ily cleaned,  they  are  pleasing  to  the 
touch  and  will  not,  like  metal,  be- 
come cold  and  uncomfortable  in  an 
air-conditioned  room.  Balustrades 
and  railings  on  open  stairways  and 
around  swimming  pools  will  he  made 
of  clear  plastic  whose  power  to  ab- 
sorb and  refract  light  will  give  fas- 
cinating luminous  effects  to  frosted 
edges  and  rail  endings.  Materials 
coated  with  plastic  will  bring  longer 
life  and  ease  of  maintenance  to  up- 
holstery. Attractive  wall  coverings 
are  being  developed  from  fabrics  im- 
pregnated with  low-pressure  resins. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  properties  of 
plastics,  the  phenolic  laminates  are 
specifically  non-combustible.  Table, 
dresser  and  bartops  made  of  this 
material  are  absolutely  cigarette 
and  alcohol-proof.  Used  exclusively 
throughout  the  ship,  they  may  be 
obtairied  in  any  finish  desired,  includ- 


ing most  of  the  rare  imported  woods. 
Research  and  experience  have  al- 
ready made  it  possible  to  build  a 
completely  fireproof  ship.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Senate  and 
headed  by  George  G.  Sharp,  Naval 
Architect,  conducted  fire  tests  aboard 
the  S.  S.  Nantasket,  noting  the  be- 
havior of  the  ship's  services,  mate- 
rials, and  the  action  of  the  fire  itself. 
As  a  result,  rules  for  American  ship 
construction,  maintenance,  and  oper- 
ations, have  been  drawn  up  to  assure 
full  fire  protection  and  fire  preven- 
tion. They  affect  every  aspect  of  in- 
terior design,  including  deck  cover- ■ 
ings,  bulkheading  and  furnishings.     I 

Fireproofing 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and '' 
happy  developments  in  fireproofing' 
is  the  perfection  of  a  wide  variety  of ' 
glass  fiber  materials.  Fiberglas  wool,  i 
made  of  minute  glass  filaments  bond- ' 
ed  together,  was  first  used  on  ships' 
before  the  war  as  insulation  in  re- 
frigerated cargo  spaces.  Material  of 
woven  glass  fibers  has  since  been  used 
for  pipe  lagging  and  as  insulation  for 
electric  wiring.  During  the  war  its 
uses  have  been  further  expanded:  i 
new  forms  have  been  developed.  One? 
type  of  this  lightweight  material  isi 
used  in  stateroom  bulkheading  and| 
will  be  a  very  important  factor  from' 
the  angles  of  weight  and  stability  as , 
well  as  fireproofing.  For  decorative] 
purposes,  fabrics  have  been  perfected: 
which  are  entirely  fireproof  and  are. 
used  today,  often  in  combination  with , 
asbestos,  for  theater  curtains.  The' 
lighter,  more  flexible  Fiberglas  fabrics: 
will  make  graceful,  attractive  andi, 
safe  draperies  for  interiors  of  post-i 
war  ships.  j 

Decks  and  bulkheads,  according  to  | 
fire  laws,  must  maintain  their  struc-i 
tural  integrity  for  one  hour  under  a, 
temperature  of  1500  degrees  Fahren-, 
heit  so  that  any  fire  which  breaks  out 
may  be  isolated  and  brought  under 
control  without  endangering  otheri 
parts  of  the  ship.  In  all-steel  ships  of 
today,  this  control  is  comparatively, 
easily  accomplished.  The  character  of 
deck  and  wall  coverings,  however, 
influences  the  safety  of  escape,  and. 
if  inflammable  material  is  used  com- 
bustion may  occur  without  direct 
contact  with  flames  due  to  the  intense, 
heat  through  a  deck  or  bulkhead,     i 

Impregnated  Woods 

In  interesting  new  development' 
which  is  now  merely  in  its  experi' 
mental  stage  is  the  use  of  impreg 
nated  woods  as  a  deck  covering.  Thi: 
would   satisfy   the   multiple   require 
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Its  of  a  surface  light  in  weight, 
•'Combustible  and  attractive.  It  is 
ainable  in  a  wide  variety  of  grains, 
1  due  to  its  specific  properties 
>uld  prove  extremely  durable  and 
y  practical  from  a  maintenance 
le.  It  IS  now  undergoing  the  sever- 
tests  possible.  Applied  directly 
r  steel  on  the  weather  deck  it  re- 
ces  heavy  wood,  two  and  one-half 
hes  thick.  For  enclosed  desks,  it 
uld  he  laid  either  directly  on  the 
El  or  over  the  magnesite  covering 
pre  top  coverings  most  generally 
id  today,  such  as  linoleum,  rubber, 
lyl,  asphalt  tile,  and  cork  com- 
inds.  Furniture,  an  obviously  es- 
tial  part  of  interior  decoration,  is 
'  exempt  from  fire  regulations.  In 
py  cases  metal  replaces  the  wood 
pie  of  a  chair,  and  beds  arc  usually 
istructed  of  steel.  Through  care- 
I  damage  control  and  purposeful 
pction  of  materials,  American  pas- 
Iger  ships  in  the  years  ahead  will 
I  the  oceans  absolutely  free  from 
r  of  catastrophe  by  fire. 

Lighting 

'roper  lighting  is  recogni:ed  as 
!  of  the  most  important  influences 
the  equanimity  and  comfort  of 
iple  who  live,  work  and  take  their 
reation  indoors.  It  is  also  an  in- 
tely  critical  factor  in  the  produc- 
n  of  a  successful  interior.  Dra- 
tic  or  subtle  effects  may  be  ob- 
led  entirely  through  careful  and 
ll-directed  lighting  which  will  em- 
isize  or  subdue  a  certain  part  of 

room. 
rhe  wide  variety  of  tastes  in  light- 
have,  in  the  past  year,  prompted 
icentrated  chemical  and  electronic 
earch.  which  has  as  its  objective 
It  pleasing  to  everyone.  A  recent 
nonstration  proved  that  the  color 
well  as  the  amount  of  light  may 
individually  controlled  by  simply 
ning  a  dial.  Public  rooms  will 
ke  use  of  concealed  or  indirect 
iting  for  decorative  effects,  to  il- 
ninatc  murals  or  carved  glass 
lels.  Passageways  and  stairways 
1  be  carefully  treated  for  excellent 
ibility  with  no  irritating  glare  from 
•e  overhead  fixtures.  A  plastic  ma- 
ial  has  been  developed  which  will 
as  a  screen  for  ceiling  lights.  It 
produced  in  the  form  of  a  thin, 
nsparent  sheet,  lined  with  opaque 
colored  louvres  which  control  the 
ection  of  lights  placed  behind  it, 
:venting  the  beam  from  shining  in 
•  eyes  of  anyone  approaching  and 
ly  permitting  the  rays  to  pass 
ough  vertically. 
Interesting  effects  have  been  ob- 


SjuqIc  passenger  stateroom. 


taincd  in  dining  rooms  on  lower  decks 
where  windows  cannot  be  installed. 
Large  rectangular  panes  of  glass  built 
into  the  shell  lining,  correctly  illumi- 
nated from  behind,  will  give  the  im- 
pression of  real  windows.  Against  a 
background  of  restraint  and  quiet 
luxury,  lighting  fixtures  designed  in 
careful  detail  will  add  bright  accents 
of  character  and  harmonious  color, 
emphasizing  the  charm  of  each  room. 
An  open-air  swimming  pool  with  iri- 
descent lights  glowing  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water  will  become  the 
center  of  attraction  at  night  time. 

Air  Conditioning 

Public  rooms  in  some  ships  were 
air-conditioned  before  the  war.  but 
staterooms  depended  on  the  standard 
wall  bracket  circulating  fans.  In  ships 
built  after  the  war,  air-conditioning 
will  be  carried  to  every  room.  Tem- 
peratures and  relative  humidity  will 
be  automatically  controlled.  A  pas- 
senger's apprehension  of  a  sticky,  un- 
comfortable voyage  through  tropical 
waters  will  be  only  a  memory.  Fur- 
nishings will  take  their  place  along- 
side ventilation  in  the  importance  of 
providing  for  passengers'  psychologi- 
cal as  well  as  physical  comfort.  Soft, 
cool  colors,  light  materials  in  fabrics, 
and  plenty  of  window  space  will  have 
an  important  influence  in  the  devel- 
opment of  interiors.  Deck  cafes,  wide 
promenades,  swimming  pools,  and 
spacious  recreation  decks  for  out- 
door games  and  sun  bathing  will  be 


the  most  popular  areas  for  relaxation. 

Streamlined  Conveniences 

Passengers  on  the  ships  of  tomof 
row  will  greatly  appreciate  the  inno- 
vations in  smoothness  and  speed  be- 
ing developed  on  the  1945  drafting 
board.  Peacetime  production  will  pro- 
vide vessels  with  all  the  conveniences 
and  entertainment  facilities  of  home. 
As  an  indoor  pastime,  the  passenger 
may  prefer  a  heated  game  of  bridge, 
or  a  good  book  in  a  quiet  corner  of 
the  library;  thinking  of  home  or  busi- 
ness and  worr>'ing  a  little,  it  will  be 
as  easy  as  dialing  a  number  to  turn 
to  the  ship-to-shorc  telephone  or  ra- 
dio and  dictate  a  letter  to  a  secretary 
in  the  office  or  check  up  on  the  health 
of  the  family  ashore.  Then,  with 
mind  at  rest,  he  can  go  to  the  theater 
for  the  latest  movie  or  watch  Hilde- 
garde  perform  in  New  York  over  a 
precision  television  set.  In  a  tasteful 
atmosphere  of  charm  and  comfort 
one  may  pursue  whatever  diversion 
the  mood  dictates;  dance,  or  chat  over 
cocktails,  or  just  relax  in  absolute 
surety  that  nothing  can  upset  the  en- 
joyment of  a  voyage  at  sea.  Not  fire, 
nor  icebergs,  nor  collision,  can  affect 
the  equilibrium  of  life  aboard  a  ship 
protected  by  scientific  construction 
and  operation,  and  guided  by  radar. 
Her  efficient  performance,  coupled 
with  the  beauty  of  her  modern  in- 
terior and  exterior  design,  will  make 
her  the  most  pleasurable  method  of 
travel  yet  conceived. 
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mightiest  and   newest  battieships.   the   S80-foot,   45,000  Ions  displacement  Mis 
1944,  and  has  a  battery  ot  nine  U-inch  guns. 


imissioned  on  October  27. 

(Ogicial  U.  S.  Nity  pholo) 


Ninefy-Eight  Combaf  Vessels  Commissioned  in  the  Fii 
Eleven  Months  o*  1944,  in  Addition  to  Hundreds 
Of  Auxiliary  Craft 


By  T.  Orchard  Lisle 

Eastern  Editor,  Pacific  Marine  Review 
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'HILE  PRIVATE 
and  Navy  shipyards  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  may  not  have  done  much  in 
the  way  of  building  the  largest  types 
of  fighting  craft,  they  have  made  a 
very  excellent  showing  with  the 
smaller  classes  of  naval  vessels  such 
as  light  cruisers,  submarine  tenders, 
destroyer  tenders,  hospital  evacua- 
tion ships,  destroyers,  destroyer-es- 
corts, submarines  and  LST's,  not  to 


suol  shot  of  a  battleship, 
USS  Iowa  class. 


forget  troop  transports  and  con 
attack  transports. 

These  ships  are  just  as  essentia 
naval  action  as  is  the  mightiest  1 
tleship.  Before  going  into  detaili 
vessels  completed  for  the  Navy 
the  West  Coast  during  last  year 
the  previous  years  of  the  war,  hi 
ever,  the  record  will  be  cleare 
the  national  output  of  combatant 
auxiliary  craft  is  outlined. 

Today  Uncle  Sam  dominates 
seas.  Although  the  U.  S.  Navy 
lost  115  fighting  ships,  ranging  fii' 
one   battleship   down  to   J  5   suh  • 
rines,  in  three  years  of  war,  the   i 
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jl944  saw  1167  U.  S.  combatant 

els    aggregating    3.895,000    tons 

placement  in  active  sen.-ice.  This 

iy  the  mightiest  fighting  fleet  in 

world's  history.  Auxihary  craft 

^■M'ed  the  U.  S.  Navy  fleet  to  61,- 

'  ips  with  11.707,000  tons  total 

jcment.  Of  these  54.000  were 

J  -  I  cngined  landing  craft. 

'"nsidering   that   this   huge   fleet 
Jilt  simultaneously  with  a  mer- 
niarine  of  record  size,  it  stands 
markable  achievement  of  the 
:  m  shipbuilders  and  the  Amer- 
"cople.    including   artists,   par- 
■  ricklayers,  butchers,  wrestlers, 
-;.  newspapermen,  authors  and 
from  every  walk  of  life  who 
riken  up  the  shipbuilding  arts 
_  the  emergency.  For  the  plan 
nj  direction  of  the  naval  build 
'   eram  credit  is  due  to  the  Navy 
.'tment's  Bureau  of  Ships,  head 
\  V  \'ice  Admiral  Edward  L.  Coch 


rane.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  under  Rear  Ad- 
miral Ben  Moreel  has  planned  and 
directed  the  construction  of  over  150 
floating  docks  (many  on  the  Pacific 
Coast)  and  of  about  35  large  grav- 
ing docks.  Under  this  Bureau  have 
been  completed  domestic  dock  and 
base  installations  to  a  cost  of  $5,200.- 
000.000  and  overseas  marine  bases 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1,775,000- 
000. 

To  create,  maintain  and  repair 
America's  imposing  fleet  of  fighting 
and  auxiliary  ships,  no  less  than  $26,- 
657,000,000  has  been  spent  to  date. 
The  output  for  1944  was  .39,971  new 
naval  ships  aggre^-at  ng  5.457,^90 
tons  displacement,  of  which  420  were 
combatant  vessels.  This  compares 
with  24.179  ships  totaling  3,556,903 
tons  in  1943,  of  which  568  were 
fighting  craft. 

Although  we  were  not  at  war  un- 


tit 


til  December  7,  1941,  the  Navy  com- 
pleted and  commissioned  that  year 
33  combatant  ships,  including  two 
battleships  and  one  big  aircraft  car- 
rier. 

In  taking  stock  of  this  huge  build- 
ing program,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  large  number  of  the 
Navy  auxiliar)'  vessels  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  new  tonnage  figures 
reported  during  the  past  two  years 
by  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Hence,  if  the  Navy's  totals  and  the 
Commission's  aggregates  are  added 
together  we  have  an  inaccurate  and 
misleading  figure. 

The  basic  cause  of  this  ''error"  is 
that  many  hulls  have  been  laid  down 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  as  mer- 
chant ships,  but  have  been  finished 
for  naval  purposes.  Both  the  Navy 
and  the  Commission  list  them  as  part 
of  their  annual  output,  resulting  in 
overlapping  or  duplication.  This  in- 
cludes baby  flat-tops,  attack  combat 
transports  and  troop  transports.  Alto, 
quite  a  few  LST's  have  been  con- 
structed in  Maritime  Commission 
yards  under  M.C.  supervision,  and 
turned  over  to  the  Navy  when  com- 
pleted. 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of 

o<  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Inc. 
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Lost   year  the   Navy  spent  ST7.764.000   on  rocliets.     They   give    the   firing 
battleship  to  a  small   vessel,   and  ore  proving  of  tremendous   importance  in  tl 
Pocific.    Here  are  rockets  being  fired  from  a  West-Coast-built  LST. 

(OlJicial  V.  S.  Nav. 


1944  the  following  Pacific-Coast-built 
combat  ships  were  built  by  the  Navy: 

Light  cruisers  1 

Destroyers   32 

Destroyer  escorts 24 

Submarines 4 

Baby  aircraft  carriers 37 

Total 98 

Some  of  these  destroyer-escorts 
and  most  of  the  37  baby  carriers  are 
listed  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
in  its  merchant  ship  output  figures, 
as  just  explained. 

Figures  on  the  large  volume  of 
nava!  auxiliary  vessels  built  on  the 
West   Coast  during   1944   have   not 
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yet  been  made  public,  nor  have  the 
numerous  craft  built  by  the  Army 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Many  important 
and  sizable  vessels  were  constructed 
in  both  Navy  and  private  yards,  or 
in  Government  yards  managed  by 
private  builders.  Excluding  the 
Army,  the  total  for  the  entire  nation 
was  39,550  auxiliaries,  including  37,- 
724  landing  craft  of  all  types.  Among 
those  completed  in  the  West  were 
several  submarine  tenders  of  the 
Sperry  and  Proteus  classes,  which 
are  products  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  and  Moore  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany, respectively. 

The  Proteus  and  her  sister  ships 
are  the  highest  powered  diesel-elec- 
tric  vessels  ever  built  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  are  about  seven  sis- 
ter ships,  all  told.  Each  has  a  total  of 


15,650  bhp  installed  for  main  ar. 
auxiliary  power.  They  are  outstam 
ing  because  nothing  like  these  shii 
is  to  be  found  in  the  shipbuildii; 
program  of  the  Maritime  Comm 
sion  so  far  as  the  power  plant 
concerned. 

In  each  ship  there  are  eight  1 
cylinder,  two-cycle  General  Mod 
Cleveland  diesel  engines  of  1600-bl 
each  at  Navy  "sights-lowered"  ratio 
three  12-cylinder  750-bhp  auxilia 
power  Cleveland  diesels;  one  si 
cylmder  500-bhp  Cleveland  auxilia 
diesel;  and  one  100-bhp  emergen 
engine.  The  main  engines  are  cf 
nected  to  electric  generators,  whi 
supply  current  to  eight  1440-, 
electric  propelling  motors,  geared 
twin  propeller  shafts.  The  reducti 
gears  are  Parrel-Birmingham,  and  t 
motors  and  generators  are  Allis  Ch 
mers  in  the  case  of  the  Proteus,  a 
Westinghouse  in  the  case  of  t, 
Sperry.  Some  of  the  ships  have  I 
current  for  the  main  propulsion  w 
AC  for  the  auxiliaries,  and  oth 
have  AC  throughout.  The  latter  : 
pears  to  give  the  best  overall  c 
ciency,  and  is  being  used  on  I 
latest  vessels  of  this  class.  All  I 
diesel  engines  are  capable  of  e 
ing  considerably  more  power  tl 
the  figures  quoted,  so  the  maxim 
sustained  output  probably  is  in 
neighborhood  of  19,000-bhp, 
though  this  power  cannot  be  tra 
mitted  to  the  propellers  because 
the  high  auxiliary  power  needed  I 
all  times. 

In  view  of  the  present  trend 
higher  powers  for  merchant  sh 
it  is  worth  while  noticing  that 
fuel  consumption  of  the  Proteus 
sisters  is  somewhere  around  314  t 
an  hour  when  running  at  full  i.  i 
load  and  with  all  auxiliary  units  i 
ning.  A  merchant  ship  other  th,i 
passenger  liner  would,  of  cou 
need  less  auxiliary  power. 

Figures  for  the  output  of  all  t\ 
of  naval  vessels  on  the  Pacific  C 
during  1943  are  available,  and  v 
first  made  public  by  the  writei 
this   article    in    the    spring   of    1'  • 


ON  THE  fACINO  PXGE: 
Three  U.  S.  Navy  su 
tenders. 
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Newest  type  of  de- 
stroyer escort  beiitq 
completed  at  U.  S. 
Steel's  Federal  ship- 
yard at  Port  Newark. 


Altogether   there    were    2973    ships, 
including  eon  versions.  These  are: 
Con- 
Ships   versions 

Cruisers    2 

Escort  carriers  47     (28) 

Destroyers   41 

Destroyer  escorts 39 

Submarines 5 

Cargo    ships,    tenders, 

transports,     salvage, 

vessels,  tankers,  tugs, 

store    ships,    rescue 

craft  and  others 154      (82) 

Large  minesweepers....     27 
Motor  minesweepers....   115 

Submarine  chasers 79 

Motor  torpedo  boats....      12 

Miscellaneous 13      (13) 

Harbor  tugs  23        (9) 

Net  tenders  3 

Landing  vessels  of  half 

a  dozen  types 2413 

Total 2973 


Of  the  foregoing,  132  were  con- 
versions and  the  remainder  were  new 
craft. 

While  it  is  not  possible  at  this 
time  to  give  a  complete  breakdown 
of  the  1944  Pacific  Coast  output,  it 
is  possible  to  break  down  the  combat 
ships  commissioned  into  three  of  the 
four  West  Coast  naval  districts,  as 
follows: 

Ship  11th  12th  13th 

Type  District     District     District 

Light  Cruiser....  0  1  0 

Destroyer  7  3  22 

Destroyer- 
escort    9  15  0 

Submarine   0  3  0 

Baby  aircraft 

carrier 0  0  37 

Following  is  a  breakdown  of  the 
420  fighting  ships  commissioned  from 
U.  S.  shipyards  in  1944: 

Battleships   2 


Large  aircraft  carriers 8 

Small  carriers 37 

Heavy  cruisers 2 

Large  cruisers 2 

Light  cruisers  11 

Destroyers   84 

Destroyer-escorts  197 

Submarines 77 

Total 420' 

Repairs  are  a  tremendous  probler 
and  the  Navy  and  the  Maritirr 
Commission  are  converting  some 
the  principal  Western  shipyards  in 
repair  plants  and  encouraging  grc 
expansion  of  existing  repair  faci 
ties.  Many  large  floating  drydoc 
built  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  ar 
Docks,  U.  S.  Navy,  are  being  all 
cated  to  Pacific  Coast  ship  repa 
firms  who  can  use  them.  The  Nav 
is  spending  millions  at  its  own  repsi 
bases  for  graving  docks  and  shop 
Notable  among  these  bases  are  Hu' 
tcrs  Point  (San  Francisco),  and  Te' 
minal  Island  (Los  Angeles  Harboi 
The  demand  for  man  power  at  the 
plants  is  growing  and  is  becomii 
acute. 

The  war  shipping  picture  on  t 
Pacific  Ocean  indicates  feverish  , 
tivity  in  shipyards  and  ship  rep 
plints  for  several  years  ahead. 


Attack  Combat  Tronsport,  USS  Electro, 
ex  Meteor,  a  C-2  diesel-driven  motor- 
ship.  lOgidal  V.  S.   Njty  pholo' 
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■ine  of  battle  ships  ore 
till  the  pride  of  the 
*avy.     These    mighty     le- 


t  cruising  speed,  surplu 
swer  for  great  speed 
"<d  all  the  modern  de- 
ices  for  gun  control  and 
iccurote  spotting  of  en. 
my  targets. 


Pictures     hi     this 
Pproved     jor     publkat. 
y     V.    S.     Navy     Depart 
tent,    Washingtuti,    D.    C 
It  photos  are  Ofjkial  V.  S 
'avy  photos.) 
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A   U.    S.    N.    oircraft 


:raff,   with   battleships,    cruisers,    destreyei 
;eping    the   Japanese    navy   and    merchant 


nd   subs,    malie    up    the    mighty    "taslt 
ine   o«  the    Pacific. 


A   U.  S.  N.    battleship 


M   RCH     .     1945 
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\^NE  OF  THE  m( 
unusual  types  of  vessel  produced  di 
ing  the  present  war  is  the  "Wini 
type  ice  breaker,  developed  hy  t 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  technical  staff 
collaboration  with  the  engineers  ■ 
Westinghouse  and  of  Fairban 
Morse,  and  built  at  the  San  Pedi 
Calif.,  yards  of  the  Western  Pi 
and  Steel  Co. 

Among  the  "Firsts"  in  Americ 
marine  practice  claimed  for  this  ty; 
vessel  are:  I 

First  crow's  nest  fitted  with  remcl 
electrical    control    for   practically  . 


ew  of  the  Great  Lake 
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le  functions  of  the  vessel's  power 
ant.  First  completely  automatic 
jering  hy  variable  voltage  control 
iparatus. 

First  hydraulic  system  for  rocking 
hull  to  prevent  sticking  in  ice. 
First  large  application  of  bow  pro- 
:ller  for  breaking  ice  by  turbulence. 
The  four  seagoing  ice  breakers  are 
med  Southwind,  Eastwind,  West- 
!nd  and  Northwind.   A  similar  ves- 
1  intended  for  ice  breaking  on  the 
reat   Lakes   and   built   by  the  To- 
do  Shipbuilding  Company,  Toledo, 
hio,  is  named  Mackinaw. 
The  seagoing  type  has  the  foUow- 
g  general  characteristics: 
Length— 269'  0" 
Beam— 64'  0" 
Draft  loaded— 28'  0" 
Displacement  loaded — 6660  tons. 
Total  shp  (3  screws) — 13,300 
The   hulls   are   practically   double 
jielled  and  are  of  unusually  all  weld- 
1  heavy  steel  scantlings  and  plating, 
he  bottom  is  rounded  and  the  bow 
id  stern  sections  are  so  shaped  as  to 
event  pinching  in  heavy  ice.    The 
crn    IS    notched    in    a    shallow    V 
rnicd  to  fit  the  prow  of  a  sister  hull 
facilitate    team-work    between    a 
iir  (if  ice  breakers. 
There  are  twin  screws  aft  and  one 
rcw  forward.    This  forward  screw 
used  to  churn  ice  by  the  turbulence 
creates  in  the  water.    It  is  usually 
;ed  in  reverse.   The  superstructures 
j!  these  hulls  and  the  unusual  pro- 
,sion  of  armament  creates  an  appear- 
(ice  similar  to  a  small  battleship.  Bow 
opellers  were  first  proposed  for  ice 
.eakers  by  a  Great  Lakes  naval  ar- 

iitect  named  Kirby.  The  idea  was 
:ked  up  and  used  widely  by  Euro- 
an  designers  of  these  craft,  but  up 
the  advent  of  these  "Wind"  class 
breakers  it  had  been  little  used  in 
merica.  Practically  all  machinery 
installed  on  one  deck  that  runs  the 
tire  length  of  the  ship.  Propulsion 
iwer  is  arranged  in  three  separate 
Uertight  compartments,  each  of 
hich  contains  two  1375-kw  810- 
n,  900-volt  direct  current  West- 
house  generators,  each  generator 
(iven  by  a  direct  connected  six-cyl- 
der  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  engine 
the  new  opposed  piston  type.  Com- 
cte  flooding  of  one  engine  room 
3uld  result  in  the  loss  of  only  one- 
ird  of  the  propulsion  power. 

Power  Plant 

Power  for  ship  lighting  and  serv- 
;  is  provided  by  four  220-kw,  450- 
It,    900-rpm,    SO-per-cent    p.f.,    3- 


featuring   pushing   neteli. 


phase,  60-cycle  A.C.  Westinghouse 
generators  each  driven  by  a  300-hp 
Fairbanks-Morse  diesel.  Each  of 
these  generating  sets  incorporates  a 
4.2-kw,  120-volt,  shunt  wound  d.c. 
exciter.  Two  of  these  generators 
with  their  control  and  distribution 
switchboards  are  located  in  the  for- 
ward engine  room  and  two  in  the 
after  engine  room. 

The  motors  directly  connected  to 
the  two  aft  propeller  shafts  are  each 
rated  5000  shp,  105/145  rpm,  900 
volts,  and  are  each  installed  in  sepa- 
rate watertight  compartments.  The 
motor  driving  the  bow  propeller  is 
rated  3300  shp,  140/210  rpm,  900 
volts,  and  is  also  installed  in  its  sepa- 
rate watertight  compartment. 

An  interesting  item  in  connection 
with  these  propulsion  motors  is 
the  clever  method  of  recirculating 
the  cooling  air.  Each  motor  room 
is  divided  into  a  forward  and  an 
aft  compartment  by  a  bulkhead 
which  is  bolted  to  a  flange  sur- 
rounding the  after  edge  of  the  motor 
frame.    The  motor  ventilating  fan  is 
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mounted  in  this  dividing  bulkhead 
and  takes  air  from  the  forward  com- 
partment, discharging  it  into  the  after 
compartment  under  pressure.  Since 
the  after  end  of  the  motor  is  open, 
this  air  is  forced  through  the  motor, 
picking  up  heat  from  the  motor  coils. 
The  heated  air  then  goes  through  a 
salt  water  cooled  heat  exchanger  and 
is  discharged  into  the  forward  com- 
partment to  repeat  the  cycle. 

Each  propulsion  motor  is  con- 
trolled independently  from  a  motor 
control  board  located  in  each  motor 
room  or  from  one  of  three  control 
stations  located  in  the  pilot  house  and 
one  on  each  wing  of  the  bridge. 

Propulsion   Motor  Speed 

Speed  of  the  propulsion  motors  is 
controlled  by  connecting  one,  two  or 
three  propulsion  generators  in  par- 
allel to  a  motor  armature,  and  grad- 
ually raising  the  generator  excitation 
to  approximately  75  per  cent  of  max- 
imum excitation,  while  the  engines 
are  running  at  a  minimum  speed  and 
the  motors  are  excited  at  a  minimum 
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One  of  the  sii  2000' 
hp  Fairbonks  -  Morse  ' 
Westinghouse  general 


value.  Higher  speeds  are  obtained 
by  raising  the  engine  speed  gradually 
from  minimum  to  maximum  speed, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  generator 
excitation  is  increased  from  75  per 
cent  to  normal  value.  During  this 
period  the  motor  iield  is  under  the 


Four  300-hp,  200-liw  Foirbonks-Morse 
diesel  Wesfingheuse  generator  sets 
provide  power  for  auxiliary  purposes. 


control  of  an  automatic  current  reg- 
ulator, which  will  cause  the  motors 
to  absorb  approximately  the  maxi- 
mum available  engine  output  at  any 
speed  and  loading  condition. 

The  speed  of  the  engines  is  con- 
trolled from  the  motor  room  or  pilot 
house  speed  controllers  by  means  of 
a  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company 
pneumatic  control  equipment.  Com- 
pressed air  is  obtained  from  air  com- 
pressors in  each  of  the  three  motor 
rooms.  After  passing  through  a  re- 
ducing valve,  the  low  pressure  air  is 
piped  through  small  copper  tubing  to 
master  speed  control  transmitters  on 
the  speed  controllers.  The  transmit- 
ters actually  are  pressure  regulators 
which  are  connected  to  engine  gov- 
ernor actuators  through  magnetically 
operated  shut-off  valves.  By  means  of 
the  pressure  regulators,  the  pressure 
of  the  air  supplied  to  the  actuators 
can  be  regulated  between  zero  and  60 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  actual 
pressure  is  determined  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  regulator  operating  levers, 
which  are  positioned  by  means  of 
cams  on  the  speed  controller  shafts. 
Several  actuators  may  be  controlled 
by  means  of  one  pressure  regulator, 
and  the  speed  of  the  corresponding 
engines  will  be  regulated  simultane- 
ously to  the  same  value. 

Rotary  transfer  valves  are  provid- 


ed to  assign  control  to  the  moto 
room  or  pilot  house  master  transmit 
ter.  Magnetic  transfer  valves  ar 
mounted  on  each  of  the  forward  en 
gines.  The  function  of  the  valves  i 
to  connect  the  actuators  to  the  ster^ 
control,  when  the  engines  furnis' 
power  to  the  stern  propellers,  nr  t 
the  bow  control  devices,  when  th 
engines  furnish  power  to  the  hi" 
propeller. 

The  power  required  to  drive  ,i  pn 
peller  varies  approximately  with  th 
third  power  of  the  rpm  for  a  frc. 
running  vessel.  However,  the  powt 
requirements  will  increase  sharply  ' 
the  speed  is  retarded  by  ice  breal 
ing  or  towing.  Assuming  that  th 
propeller  rpm  remains  constant,  th 
power  requirements  during  ice  breal 
ing  will  show  an  increase  of  up  to  1' 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  power  r 
quired  for  free  running. 

The  approximate  power  rcquir 
ments  of  the  stern  motors  as  a  tun 
tion  of  motor  rpm  are  shown  m  il 
diagram  herewith.  The  power  r 
quired  for  a  free  running  vessel 
represented  by  Curve  A,  while  tl 
power  required  during  maximum  !■ 
breaking  conditions  is  represcnti 
by  Curve  B.  The  assumption  h 
been  made  that  both  motors  opera 
at   the   same   speed.     It   will   be  sci 
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i.it  when  running  at  105  rpm,  the 
otnr  output  will  be  5000  hp  for 
iNimum  ice  breaking  conditions, 
hil  the  output  will  be  less  than 
'""  hp  for  a  free  running  vessel. 
I  iitih;e  the  available  power  of  the 
1','in'--.  It  is  necessary  to  speed  up 
,L  nnitors  by  reducing  the  shunt 
■Id  current.  The  field  current  is 
)ntriilled  automatically  by  means  of 
current  regulator  in  such  a  manner 
.It  the  motors  will  always  absorb 
icti^.illy  the  full  engine  output. 

It  1-  hehcved  that  this  successful 
•pli^.ition  of  a  number  of  large  di- 
et Liirrent  propulsion  generators, 
nnccted  in  paraHel,  supplying 
iwcr  to  a  single  motor,  will  result 
,1  definite  trend  toward  this  type 
iii-t.illation,  especially  on  vessels 
quirint;  considerable  power  where 
II  horsepower  is  necessary  over  a 
ide  range  of  propeller  speeds,  in 
cfcrence  to  the  series  connection 
.  low  voltage,  high  current  genera- 
irs  which  has  been  used  in  the  past. 

Propulsion  Engines. 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  engine  on  the 
nin  propulsion  units  is  of  the  new 
cposed  piston  two-cycle  type  that 
1 5  been  in  development  for  over  a 
iL.idi  It  was  ready  for  distribution 
-t  rrior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  but  is  not 
II  known  because  the  U.  S. 
1^  taken  practically  the  entire 

■  i('Ui  tor  auxiliary  craft. 

'This  engine  has  two  pistons  in 
sch  cylinder.  The  upper  piston 
Jves  an  upper  crankshaft  through 
Eton  pin  and  con-rod  connection, 
'le  lower  piston  drives  a  lower 
tiinkshaft  through  similar  means. 
Plain  drive  for  two  camshafts  and 
^ar  drive  tor  the  scavenging  air 
bwer  arc  taken  off  the  upper  crank- 
s.aft.  Service  pumps  and  the  gov- 
Bior  are  driven  off  the  lower  crank- 
nft.  The  two  crankshafts  are  con- 
ifted  through  bevel  gearing  by  a 
Po-piece  vertical  shaft  fitted  t(j- 
.iher  by  a  flexible  coupling.  Power 
:ce-off  is  from  the  lower  crank- 
5ift.  The  frame  of  this  engine  is 
lilt  up  of  steel  plates  welded,  with 
^table  covered  openings  for  ready 
i:ess  to  all  parts.  With  covers  on, 
jis  completely  enclosed. 
As  the  two  pistons  in  each  cylin- 
(T  approach  their  outer  limit  of 
'vel,  the  lower  piston  uncovers  a 
'•V  of  exhaust  ports  in  the  cylinder 
■II.  Immediately  thereafter  the  up- 
ir  cylinder  opens  a  row  of  tangen- 
;lly  arranged  scavenging  air  ports 

■  that    the    combustion    gases    are 


iMi.  1,1,1. '.iivvvvi  1  3  GEN 


•  —  4-  2GEN 


2r: '■■  iGEN 


RPM.   PROP    MOTOR 

Propeller      power      requirements. 


swept  down  and  out  and  the  space 
between  the  pistons  filled  with  fresh 
air  ready  for  the  compression  stroke. 
This  engine  operates  with  very 
good  fuel  economy  and  great  smooth- 


ness, being  practically  free  of  vibra- 
tion over  wide  ranges  of  speed. 
Forced  Heeling 
The  principle  of  forced  "heeling" 
(Page  184,  please) 


Steering   comportment— motor   generotor   set  at   eitreme   left:    one   of   the   steering   motors 
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Efficiency 

And  ProdnctiDn  Control 

OF  TRAINING  PERSONNEL  FOR  MANUAL  ARC  WELDINC 

By  J.  t.  ArHmr  and  U.  H.  UotKmiek 


T, 


RAINING  new  per- 
sonnel in  arc  welding  is  an  important 
and  a  vital  part  of  the  production  of 
all  welded  ships. 

To  us  at  Calship,  training  for  weld- 
ing work  is  a  production  job  no  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  other  produc- 
tion process.  That  is,  we  start  out 
with  raw  material,  process  it,  inspect 
and  turn  out  the  product. 

This  production  process  is  neces- 
sarily large-scale  in  scope  in  order  to 
handle  the  personnel  requirements  of 
the  yard. 

Naturally  in  any  large-scale  pro- 
duction process,  the  system  of  proces- 
ing  the  raw  material  is  governed  by 
the  following  factors  (all  related  to 
the  economics  of  time,  finances,  etc.) : 

(1)  Quality  of  raw  material  as  re- 
ceived. 


building  Corp.,  Wilmington.  Calif. 


(2)   Use  of  the  processed  product. 

(a)  Consumption 

(b)  Inspection  standards 
(.1)   Time  or  processing. 

(4)   Equipment,  materials,  person- 
nel, etc.,  used  to  convert  raw 
material  to  end  product. 
In  such  large-scale  production  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  upon  the  method 
of  process,   with   all  details  worked 
out,  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  pro- 
duction capacity.    In  the  training  of 
welders  the  method  of  processing  is 
dependent   upon  the   following  fac- 
tors: 

(1)  Minimum  production  require- 
ments for  student  welders 
after  leaving  "formal"  train- 
ing. 

(2)  Money  allocated  to  "formal" 
training  of  operators. 

(i)   Operator  qualification   re- 
quirements. 

The  ideal  method  of  processing  is 
that  one  which  would,  in  minimum 
time,  turn  out  as  a  product  mechanics 
who  would  be  able  to  do  norma!  pro- 
duction work  without  further  train- 
ing. Practically  this  is  never  reached, 
since  time  and  money  force  a  com- 
promise. The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  not  to  present  the  method  of  train- 
ing or  the  qualifications  of  personnel 
so  trained,  but  rather  to  present  a 
system  of  efficiency  and  production 
control  for  the  training  process  re- 
gardless of  method  or  end  point. 

In  order  to  know  if  a  process  is 
working  efficiently,  and  in  order  to 
know  the  status  of  each  unit  in  a  pro- 
duction flow  line,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  method  of  quantity  and  qual- 
ity control  as  well  as  a  method  of  de- 
termining quickly  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  effort  the  operating  efficiency 
of  personnel  and  equipment  used  in 
the  work.  All  such  controls  are  in 
turn  used  to  improve  quantity,  qual- 
ity and  efficiency. 

Presented  below  is  the  method  of 


such  controls,  the  use  of  the  methor 
and  the  results  obtained  by  its  use. 

A  person  learns  to  arc  weld  b 
translation  of  a  visual  action  into 
manual  action,  i.  e.,  by  manual  mari 
ipulation  certain  results  are  obtaine 
which  can  be  seen.  There  are  proB 
ably  in  all  cases  several  manual  mari 
ipulations  which  might  be  used  t| 
give  identical  visual  results.  Therfl 
fore  the  time  used  in  actual  "burr 
ing"  of  electrodes  and  intelligent  ir 
struction  is  a  possible  source  of  mea 
urement  of  production  quantit' 
quality  and  efficiency. 

We  have  devised  a  system  of  mea 
uring  "arc  time"  by  use  of  consume 
electrode  count.  This  could  ha^ 
been  done  by  use  of  "arc  time"  m 
ters;  however,  by  use  of  an  electroi 
count  we  also  licked  the  problem  ^ 
housekeeping,  full  consumption  1 
electrodes,  full  use  of  available  mai 
hours  in  the  rod  distribution  depai 
ment,  and  incidentally  eliminated  tl 
added  equipment  expense  (install 
tion  and  maintenance  of  "arc  timi 
meters) . 

Electrode  distribution  cans  we 
made  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  These  ca 
are  all  numbered  and  each  student 
assigned  a  specific  can.  Cans  are  al 
colored  according  to  a  shift  coc 
thus  facilitating  the  work  of  ek 
trode  distribution  clerks  in  issuii 
electrodes  to  students. 

Initially  each  student  is  issued  1 
electrodes.  Stubs  are  deposited  in 
the  can  and  the  can  is  then  return 
to  the  rod  room  at  the  end  '"f  t 
shift,  or  sooner  if  necessary,  Stu 
are  counted  and  the  count  is  enter' 
on  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  arc  time  is  calculated  fn 
the  following  equation: 

Arc  time  (minutes)  =  Number 

stubs  X  burn-off  rate. 

(Burn-off  rate  is  expressed  in  m 

utes  required   to   burn   off    1 2 

a  14"  electrode.) 

Extensive  checks  were  m.iJe.  :i 
the  figures  shown  below  are  ,iver,i 
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id  accurate  for  machine  settings 
led  in  training.  These  rates  are  for 
WS,  Class  E6010  electrodes. 


Analysis: 

(1)  Poor  instruction. 

(2)  Insufficient  instruction. 


Si:e  of 

Minutes  Required 

Electrode 

(2"StubLo.«) 

Vi" 

1  min.    9  sec.  (i.e.  BO  =  lOYi"  per  min.) 

5/32" 

1  mm.  20  sec.  (i.e.  BO  =     9"      per  min.) 

.V16" 

1  mm.  24  sec.  (i.e.  BO  =     SK2"  per  min.) 

To  illustrate:  50  3/16"  stubs   (2" 
erage  length)  were  returned. 
Arc  time  (minutes) : 
=  50  X  84  =  70  minutes 

60 

This  arc  time  is  transferred  to  the 

rd  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

This  card  is  filled  out  further  from 

ne  cards  and  test  records.  Calcu- 
}:ions  for  efficiency  are  made  as  fol- 
ia's: 

■%  Efficiency  = 
,  I      Arc  time  (min.) 

I — ^ —         V  100 

[Training  time   (min.) 

Thus,  assuming  a  9-hour  shift  and 
111  training  with  50  3/16"  stubs  re- 
timed, the  per  cent  efficient  would 
I  as  follows: 

'  _?f 

V   vff.  ■  50  X  60 

jc  tmcicncy  = — 

!  9  X  60 

;  or  13%    (approximately) 

lAll  cards  are  kept  up  daily  by  one 
(jrk  for  all  shifts  and  all  students. 
Ipm  this  card  monthly  averages  are 
tahlished  to  give  the  following  fig- 
V's  for  comparison  of  instructors, 
Sifts  and  students,  and  also  to  gage 
ilprovement  or  make  changes  in  the 
fining  process: 

1(1)  Average  %  Operating  Effi- 
1        ciency: 

i         (a)   by  instructors 
I         (b)    by  shift 
(c)   overall 

(2)  Average    arc   hours    required 
to  pass  qualification  tests. 

(3)  Training  time  vs  arc  hours  vs 
tests  passed. 

All  students  are  compared  daily 
I'h  the  standards  set  up  as  above, 
'ly  variations  from  the  standards 
u  analyzed,  and  if  below  average 

:  student  is  checked  by  the  super- 
lendent   and   the   instructor.     The 

lowing    possible    check    chart    of 

•iations  and  possible  causes  is  then 
;:d  to  determine  what  is  happening: 
,i)  High  operating  efficiency,  num- 
ber of  tests  taken  and  failed, 
I    average  training  time. 


(3)  Repetition  of  an  error  in 
manipulation  which  has 
not  been  corrected. 

(4)  Nervous  student. 

(5)  Incompetent  student. 

(2)  Low  operating  efficiency,  num- 
ber of  tests  taken  and  failed. 
Analysis; 

(1)  Student  is  lazy  or  low  in 
intelligence. 

(2)  Physical  handicap  of  stu- 
dent. 

(3)  Lazy  or  incompetent  in- 
structor. 

(3)  Average  operating  efficiency, 
number  of  tests  taken  and  failed! 
Analysis: 

(1)  Lazy  or  incompetent  in- 
structor. 

(2)  Nervous  student. 

(3)  Insufficient  training  for 
specific  student  who  re- 
quires more  than  average 
attention  and  time. 

(4)  Low  operating  efficiency;  other 
results  good. 

Analysis: 

(1)  Student  should  work 
harder.    Has  ability. 

(2)  Instructor  should  keep 
student  going  uphill 
faster. 


(5)   High  operating  efficiency;  all  re- 
sults good. 
Analysis: 

More  than  satisfactory. 
A   complete  analysis  can  thus  be 
made  to  keep  a  close  control  on  all 
students  and  instructors. 

Results  have  been  more  than  grati- 
fying in  the  use  of  this  system.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  months'  operations, 
an  overall  improvement  in  the  effec- 
tiveness and  attainment  of  training 
objectives  is  estimated  at  about  30 
per  cent. 

A  research  program  is  being  pur- 
sued at  the  present  time  with  a  view 
to  the  determination  of  the  follow- 
ing, using  this  control  system; 

(1)  Fatigue  factors  in  training. 

(2)  Overall  training  pattern  plot- 
ting the  course  of  absorption 

"     ot  learning  by  students  against 
arc  hours  and  training  time. 

(3)  Ideal  training  time. 

(4)  Process  of  training  according 
to  sequence  of  presentation  of 
units  of  training. 

Such  data  will  be  published  when 
results  are  obtained  and  correlated 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  apprecia- 
tion to  the  following  for  their  untir- 
ing efforts  and  full  cooperation  in  the 
use  and  application  of  this  method 
of  efficiency  and  production  control 
of  training  personnel  for  manual  arc 
welding; 

Geo.  H.   Davies,  Supt.  Weld 

Training. 
C.  Hoffman,  Asst.  Supt.  Weld 

Training. 
C.  Brandvold,  Asst.  Supt.  Weld 

Training. 
C.  S.  Kier,  Supr.  Electrode  Dis- 
tribution. 
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Famous  transotrantic  passenger  riners  repaired,  serviced  or  converted  to  war  roles  at 
Todd,  pictured  above  by  Fred  J.  Hoertz,  Todd  staff  ortist.  as  a  vast  armada  of  ships 
to  carry  on  America's  part  in  the  war. 


TDdd  Sends 

17,791  Ships  To  War 


Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  in 
1944  surpassed  all  production  records 
of  the  previous  two  wartime  years 
and  brought  the  number  of  ships  its 
ten  yards  have  built,  repaired  or  con- 
verted to  war  purposes  to  17,791, — a 
total  of  more  than  92,000,000  tons. 

The  company's  yards  on  the  At- 
lantic, Gulf  and  Pacific  Coasts  deliv- 
ered 41,^  fighting  and  cargo  vessels 
during  the  year,  bringing  total  con- 
struction since  Pearl  Harbor  to  899 
ships  and  exceeding  the  1943  build- 
ing total  by  33  ships.  The  tonnage 
of  1944  construction  was  5,207,000. 

Ships  repaired  or  converted  by 
Todd  workers  in  Brooklyn  and  Ho- 
boken  yards  include  virtually  a  com- 
plete list  of  peacetime  luxury  passen- 
ger liners,  "leading  ladies"  of  the  At- 
lantic trade  routes  which  the  realities 
of  war  transformed  into  grim  troop- 
ships and  naval  auxiliaries,  stripped 
of  the  bright  trappings  of  normal 
times  and  studded  with  armament 
and  life  rafts. 

Into  this  list  of  famous  ships  han-' 
died  by  the  company  go  such  names 
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as  the  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Normandie,  Empress  of  Scotland,  He 
de  France,  America,  Manhattan, 
Washington,  Nieuw  Amsterdam, 
Aquitania,  the  diplomatic  exchange 
ship  Gripsholm,  the  Uruguay,  Brazil, 
Samaria,  Saturnia,  Scythia,  Monarch 
of  Bermuda,  and  many  others. 

This  92,000,000  tons  of  shipping 
sent  to  sea  from  Todd  yards  repre- 
sents more  than  five  times  the  total 
merchant  tonnage  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  equals  about  90  per  cent  of  all 
the  then  existing  merchant  tonnage 
in  the  entire  world. 

There  were  few  missions  of  sea 
warfare  in  which  ships  handled  by 
Todd  yards  did  not  participate.  The 
list  includes  aircraft  carriers,  de- 
stroyers, combat  troopships,  naval 
auxiliaries,  hospital  ships,  subma- 
rines, huge  passenger  liners  convert- 
ed to  troop-carrying,  tankers,  dry 
cargo  ships,  numerous  kinds  of  land- 
ing craft,  and  many  other  types, 
down  to  whalers  and  ferry-boats. 

During  the  year,  company  yards 


1 

repaired  or  converted  6645  ships,  ti 
taling  35,940,000  deadweight  ton 
The  number  of  ship  conversions  an 
repair  jobs  in  the  United  States  wj 
reported  as  approximately  23,000,  ; 
that  of  this  immense  volume  of  ijj 
pair  yard  work,  more  than  one-four) 
was  done  by  Todd  plants.  ', 

16,892  Ships  Repaired 

The  number  of  ships  repaired  i 
converted  in  the  company's  yar( 
from  December  7,  1941,  to  Decemb 
31,  1944,  was  16,892.  This  vast  a 
mada  of  ships  of  almost  every  d 
scription  represents  87,197,000  top 
The  accelerated  pace  in  repair  WM 
as  in  building,  was  continued  throuj 
1944.  The  five  great  company  rep; 
yards  on  the  three  coasts  increaa 
the  monthly  average  of  tonnage  ( 
vessels  exceeding  1000  tons)  handli 
by  about  300,000  tons. 

More  Production — Less  Man-hou 

The  increases  in  production 
1944  were  not  the  result  of  furtl 
expansion  of  plants  or  personnel,  1 
of  the  skills  and  efficiency  of  the  . 
ganization,  which  has  behind  it  mc 
than  half  a  century  of  experience 
ship  repair  and  shipbuilding.  How 
met  the  man  power  crisis  is  shuwn 
the  fact  that  production  was  consi 
erably  increased  despite  the  fact  tl' 
the  company's  personnel,  at  the  c 
of  the  year,  had  decreased  from  1 .' 
000  to  115,000  employees. 

One  of  the  most  important  of 
company's  wartime  undertakins:>  > 
the  operation  for  the  Navy  of  the  i 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Di 
Corporation.    The  yard  built   N 
seaplane    tenders    and    other    i- 
craft,  and  now  is  scheduled  tn  .     _ 
exclusively    in    repair    work.      I 
first  was  appointed  managing  agi 
of  the  plant  on  December  9,   19., 
and  last  July  took  over  operation  f 
the  yard  as  an  independent  contrai  r 
on  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee  basis. 

The  complete  1944  record  of  si  s 
built,  repaired  or  converted  in  ,1 
Todd  yards — with  the  exception  f 
the  Todd-operated  Los  Angeles  v.  I. 
whose  production  figures  were  i 
available — is  as  follows: 

Brooklyn  division 

Hoboken  division - 

Seattle  division 6 

Todd  Pacific  Shipyards  Inc. 

Seattle  Division  ^ 

Todd  Pacific  Shipyards  Inc. 

Tacoma  Division  ' 
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Army  tug  constructed  by  Ackerman  Boot  Compony  and  equipped 
with  ISOdraulie  controls  for  steering. 


Marine 

Hydraulic  Controls 

By  William  Lawrence  Lewis 


ISOdraulie  control  systems  trans- 
mit motion  from  its  origin  to  a  dis- 
tant point  in  a  positive  manner  which 
is  the  principal  requirement  of  any 
control  method  but  seldom  fully  real- 
ised by  conventional  mechanical  sys- 
tems. 


1945    by    Add    Precis 


The  essential  units  comprising  th' 
system  are:  a  manually  operated  mas 
ter  control  unit;  a  temperature  equal 
i;er  or  pressure  compensator;  a  re 
mote  unit  for  translating  pressure  en 
ergy  into  motion,  and  a  circuit  of  tub 
ing  by  which  pressurized  hydraulic 
fluid  connects  the  units  in  the  system. 

Manually    operating    the    control 


handle  in  either  direction  cause 
simultaneous  action  on  the  part  o 
the  remote  unit  in  perfect  sychron- 
lation  with  the  master  control  uni. 

Moving  the  control  handle  appli.j 
pressure  to  the  fluid  by  means  of 
piston  which  is  duplicated  in  the  n 
mote  actuating  unit  which  likewis 
imparts  motion  to  its  lever  for  ai 
tuating  whatever  mechanism  or  di 
vice  is  coupled  to  it.  In  effect,  th 
fluid  is  a  direct  connection  betwee. 
the  distant  units.  Either  one  may  b 
made  to  function  in  unison  with  th 
other  by  adjusting  synchronizin 
valves  in  the  units.  Temperatui' 
fluctuations  will  have  no  effect  o' 
the  adjustment,  as  will  be  explaine 
later. 

Aircraft  power  plant  control  spec 
lications  to  which  ISOdraulie  coi 
trols  conform  are  extremely  rigorou 
They  require  control  systems  to 
fully  dependable  under  all  specific 
conditions;  be  readily  operated  an 
set  to  any  desired  position  whic 
must  not  be  altered  by  either  vibn 
tion  or  rapid  and  extreme  changes  i 
temperature.  Remotely  placed,  act! 
ating  units  must  respond  in  exa 
synchronization  when  operated  I 
the  master  control  unit  with  no  pe 
ceptible  lag  or  lost  motion.  All  par 
of  a  control  system  must  be  designe 
and  manufactured  in  a  manner 
assure  long  life  and  freedom  froi 
mechanical  defects. 

Control  systems  engineered  to  me 
the  above  requirements  are  ideal- 
suited  to  a  wide  variety  of  marine  a 
plications  demanding  similar  pe 
formanee  characteristics.  ISOdrau! 
control  systems  installed  on  mat 
boats  of  difi^erent  types  have  provi 
effective  and  dependable  under  co 
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ion?  of  extreme  severity  actually 

■•pricnced  in  regular  service. 

S   me   applications   for   ISOdraulic 

mtrils  such  as  opening  and  closing 

.-nnlitors  which  do  not  necessitate 

■  itc  adjustment,  or  wherein  only 

reversing    forces    are    present. 

:   the  use  of  reversible  type  of 

'UJraulic    remote    actuating    units. 

hc^c  are  essentially  of  the  same  con- 

rUvtKjn  as  that  of  the  master  con- 

ol  unit  but  differ  from  the  irrevers- 

'le  t\pe  containing  built-in  hydraulic 

cki.  to  be  described  later. 

F'  r    other    conditions    subject    to 

iJcrate  reversing  impulses,  or  to  a 

nail  degree  of  vibration,  the  system 

m  tJc   irreversible   by   a  small   hy- 

'lu'i:  resistor  placed  in  the  circuit. 

-:mplc  device  is  used  to  block 

idency  for  the  controls  to  be 

J   out   of  adjustment,  provid- 

lii  trie  reversing  loads  do  not  exceed 

pr.- determined  value,  for  example, 

"^  inch  pounds. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  employ 
intn.ils  which  are  irreversible  to  the 
lilest  extent  (400  inch  pounds),  an 
rtuating  unit  having  an  integral  hy- 
r.iulie  lock  should  be  used. 
'  rating  sensitivity  is  of  para- 
importance  to  close  adjust- 
.:.;  t  control  system.  The  opera- 
<r  must  be  able  to  feel  the  control 
jfk.  especially  when  limiting  stops 
r  detents  are  reached.  If  a  notice- 
b\e  amount  of  play  or  backlash  is 
resent,  it  will  be  impossible  to  sense 
lovement  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
inty. 

An  ISOdraulic  system  in  which 
:t5  were  separated  by  50  feet, 
repeated  tests  showed  an  an- 
u,„i  difference  of  only  3  degrees  in 
j-ver  travel  measured  when  the  max- 
[num  applied  load  of  400  inch 
iounds  was  applied.  This  deflection 
i  the  equivalent  of  .05  of  the  total 
"ver  travel  at  the  opposite  end.  So 
nail  a  deflection  relative  to  the  mag- 
itudc  of  the  load  is  regarded  as  be- 
;ig  negligible. 

i  For  engine  throttle  control  and 
Imilar  applications,  the  loads  are 
ormally  less  than  100  inch  pounds 
-usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  25 
ich  pounds.  In  such  cases,  lever  de- 
lection  is  imperceptible,  enabling 
le  operator  to  exert  smooth,  accu- 
iite  control  over  distantly  located 
lechanisms. 
Marine  applications  demand  the 
ime  rigorous  performance  qualifica- 
ons  as  do  aircraft  uses  for  which 
le  ISOdraulic  system  was  originally 
esigned.  To  adequately  serve  its 
urpose,  it  must  perform  satisfac- 
'jrily  under  all  conditions,  and  not 


fail  to  function  when  such  failure 
may  have  disastrous  results.  Further- 
more, It  must  be  entirely  reliable 
when  subjected  to  extreme  and  rapid 
variations  in  temperature;  and  func- 
tion satisfactorily  w-ithin  a  tempera- 


ture range  of  65  degrees  below  zero 
to  160  degrees  above,  Fahrenheit.  A 
225-degree  temperature  range  is  pos- 
sible in  aircraft  operations,  whereas 
ship  installations  are  not  subjected 
to   equally   wide  temperature   varia- 
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tions  within  a  short  space  of  time. 
However,  it  is  possible  for  shipboard 
control  installations  to  be  exposed  to 
unusually  extreme  thermal  condi 
tions  and  wide  variance  in  tempera 
tures.  For  instance,  to  cite  some  ac 
tual  installation  conditions,  it  is  en 
tirely  feasible  to  have  ISOdrauIic  op 
crating  units  located  in  an  engine 
room:  run  the  connecting  tubes 
through  a  refrigeration  compart- 
ment; parallel  them  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  steam  pipes;  and  otherwise  con- 
tinually subject  portions  of  the  same 
system  to  varying  extremes  of  tem- 
perature without  in  the  least  affect- 
ing its  operation  or  adjustment. 

Satisfactory  performance  under 
such  extreme  conditions  is  made  pos- 
sible by  an  ingeniously  devised  tem- 
perature compensator.  Within  the 
equalizer  cylinder  is  a  floating  piston 
held  against  line  pressure  by  com- 
pressed air  in  the  chamber  above  the 
piston.  The  piston  has  two  diam- 
eters, as  does  the  cylindrical  body 
into  which  it  closely  fits.  One  side 
of  the  line  has  access  to  an  area  under 
the  piston  head;  the  other  side  to  a 
chamber  of  equal  volume  formed  by 
the  piston  flange  and  the  equalizer 
body.  Fluctuations  in  fluid  tempera- 
ture accompanied  by  variations  in 
volume  result  in  variable  displace- 
ment of  the  piston.  The  force  ex- 
erted by  the  fluid's  expansion  or  con- 
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traction  is  balanced  by  an  opposing 
force  exerted  by  the  compressed  air 
in  the  cylinder  above  the  piston. 
Thus  equal  volume  of  hydraulic  fluid 
is  maintained  in  both  sides  of  the  line 
by  displacement  of  the  piston,  regard- 
less of  rapid  temperature  variations. 

The  effect  on  metal  parts  of  con- 
tinual exposure  to  unfavorable  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  encountered 
in  marine  work  has  been  given  care- 
ful attention.  Exhaustive  tests  have 
resulted  in  Add  ISOdrauIic  units 
being  made  of  materials  which  are 
either  non-corrosive  or  have  been 
treated  to  render  them  impervious  to 
corrosion.  Many  parts  are  made  of 
stainless  steel,  especially  processed  to 
remove  any  minute  foreign  particles 
which,  if  not  eliminated,  would  be 
potential  sources  of  corrosion.  They 
are  heat  treated  to  develop  full 
strength  and  surface  hardness.  Alu- 
minum  alloy  parts  are  anodised  and 
then  painted  to  render  them  corro- 
sion resistant.  As  there  are  no  mov- 
ing connecting  parts,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  effectually  eliminate  corro- 
sion by  painting  exposed  metal  parts 
with  bitumastic  paint  after  they  have 
been  installed. 

Naval  architects  readily  appreciate 
the  ease  with  which  these  systems 
solve  their  control  design  problems. 
They  can  be  worked  in  at  any  time 
during  the  progress  of  a  design,  or 


even  after  a  project  has  been  comi 
pleted.  Connections  between  the 
system  units  of  small-diameter  tubing 
can  be  conveniently  run  anywhere  in' 
a  small  space;  through  water-tighl! 
bulkheads;  around  obstructions, 
through  deck  flooring;  between  par-j 
titions;  or  in  existing  conduit.  Thuij 
space  and  installation  time  is  saved 
and  the  designer  is  freed  of  complical 
tions. 

Marine  Applications 

On  Army  tugs  designed  and  coni 
structed  by  the  Ackerman  Boat  Com' 
pany.  pneumatic  steering  is  coni 
trolled  by  ISOdrauIic  systems.  Two 
master  units  are  installed:  one  mount 
ed  on  the  steering  control  pedesta 
located  in  the  front  pilot  house,  the 
other  in  the  after  deckhouse.  Move. 
ment  of  either  master  control  level 
by  the  helmsman  is  instantly  trans' 
lated  into  smooth,  precise  control 
over  compressed  air  valved  into  thf 
pneumatic  cylinders  connected  to  the 
ship's  rudder.  The  installed  systa. 
includes  the  hydraulic  lock  pre* 
ously  referred  to,  and  permits  rudeJl 
settings  to  be  constantly  maintainf 
regardless  of  rough  water  or  enj 
vibration. 

On  Army  Air  Force  crash  resu 
boats  both  engines  are  separately ' 
(Page  184,  please  I 
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eiqn  Triidi>  and  the 
ional  Interest 

By  Amoi  E.  Taylor 

nd   Domestic 

ur  interest  in  foreign  trade  per- 

an  approach  from  two  distinct 
ts  of  view.  In  one  case  we  are 
erned  about  the  machinery  of 
■loping  markets,  filling  orders  and 
icing  shipments,  together  with 
le  procedures  and  legal  forms  es- 
ial  to  getting  goods  into  the 
Js  of  various  types  of  buyers 
ad.  In  the  other  we  are  inter- 
J  in  economic  conditions  which 
ct  the  general  health  of  the 
d  community.  With  regard  to 
'ormcr  I  shall  have  very  little  to 
,  Insofar  as  you  need  current  in- 
fation,  you  know  that  we  are  pre- 
!d  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
,e  to  serve  your  needs  through 
field  offices  and  in  other  ways 
h  help  expedite  the  solution  of 

immediate  problems. 
ivant  to  discuss  the  larger  issues 

which  we  are  all  very  much 
erned  at  a  time  when  we  are  still 
ting  our  total  effort  toward  the 
:ssful  waging  of  war  on  many 
At  the  same  time  we  must 

ahead  so  that  we  can  determine 
'shape  of  things  to  come  in  a 
'J  which   is  becoming  economi- 

morc  and  more  interdependent. 
I  important  that  the  world  in 
|h  we  expect  to  do  business  be  in 
U  economic  health  throughout 
fears  ahead.  We  cannot  sell  to  a 
(world,  nor  can  we  do  business 
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in  a  community  which  is  in  a  state  of 
continuous  turmoil  and  unsettlement. 
Many  things  need  to  be  done  in 
order  that  we  may  be  reasonably 
sure  of  achieving  our  objectives.  Not 
only  must  many  things  be  done,  but 
they  must  be  done  in  proper  se- 
quence. Efforts  in  many  fields  of 
undertaking  need  to  be  synchronized 
so  that  our  ability  to  produce  and  to 
distribute  what  we  produce  will  not 
be  made  fruitless  through  misunder- 
standings and  through  failure  to 
operate  along  parallel  and  con-  ' 
structive  lines.  That  we  can  pro- 
duce goods  and  services  on  ex- 
traordinarily high  levels  has  been 
amply  demonstrated:  at  any  rate 
iConlimied  on  page  167  i 


V  Nation's  Seaborne  Trade  is  the  Lifeblood  of  its  Power,  the  Assurer  of  its  Credit,  and  the  Purveyor 
of  its  Comfort."  — Admiral  Mahan. 
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Key  Factors  in  Matson's 

Post-War  Operation 


By  W.  P.  Roth 

President  Matson  Navigation  Company 

The  pressure  of  interest  in  the 
post-war  future  of  transportation  on 
the  Pacific  is  mounting  constantly. 
But  hke  rising  waters  behind  a  dam, 
it  is  still  held  in  check  by  the  war. 
That  barrier  conditions  all  planning 
and  even  all  predictions. 

Yet  this  widespread  interest  can- 
not he  ignored.  Issues  of  far-reaching 
importance  are  at  stake.  It  would  be 
worth,  much  to  businessmen  who 
had  established  trade  on  the  Pacific 
before  the  war  to  know  exactly  how 
and  when  it  can  be  resumed — and 
under  what  conditions.  Diplomats 
and  statesmen,  economists  and  poli- 
tical scientists  would  gain  much  light 
from  a  clear  pattern  of  international 
post-war  trade  on  the  world's  great- 
est ocean.  Outnumbering  all  the 
others  by  millions,  American  tourists 
are  already  impatient  to  visit  islands 
and  lands  made  magnets  of  travel 
by  war;  they,  too,  are  eager  to  know 
when  and  how. 


The  bnganline  Luriine,  first  vessel  ever  designed  a 
Hawoiian  Island  trade.  Of  359  tons,  sKe  was  built  . 
William  Matson  in  1887,  Of  her  cost  of  $32  000  ont 
Matson  and  the  balance  by  Island  interests. 


d  especially  for  the 
ding  to  the  ideas  of  Captain 
-ter  was  supplied  by  Captain 


But  as  yet  no  one  can  responi 
this  interest  with  precise  stateme 
To  begin  with,  both  commerce 
travel  are  going  to  be  profour 
affected  by  the  peace  settlement 
will,  without  doubt,  embody  ag 
ments  and  controls  which  will  at 
the  operation  of  every  internatic 
transportation  system.  Until  tl- 
agreements  and  controls  are  kno 
no  carrier  in  foreign  trade  can  m 
definite  pronouncements  regard 
service. 

But  in  spite  of  these  uncertaint 
some  light  can  be  thrown  on  h 
son's  future  operation,  for  we  < 
speak  with  some  definiteness  rega 
ing  three  major  factors  that  \ 
shape  Matson  policy. 

The  first  is  Hawaii.  These  islai 
are  the  pivot  on  which  the  Mats 
operation  has  revolved  for  dk 
than  sixty  years.  They  will  contir 
to  hold  this  cardinal  importance 
our  line.  Whatever  Hawaii's  ov 
seas  transportation  needs  may  I 
come,  we  shall  maintain  our  tra 
tional  policy  of  doing  our  utmost 
meet  them. 

You  have  only  to  read  the  curn 
news  to  realize  that  they  will 
greatly  enlarged.  The  islands  ha 
already  added  to  their  stature  duri 
the  war  and  they  will  augment  it  s 
more,  for  they  have  become  ( 
pivotal  point  in  a  much  wider  sphi 
of  American  interest.  That  mal 
certain  a  substantial  increase  in  b 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  betv 
Hawaii  and  the  mainland.  We  , 
thinking  in  terms  of  at  least  lOO.C 
passenger  bookings  per  year — J 
the  prewar  total. 

The  second  key  factor  in  Mats 
Line    policy    is    the    South    Pad 
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iiething  over  a  decade  ago,  at  a 
;  which  many  thought  too  great, 
;anic  put  two  newly-built  liners, 

Mariposa  and  Monterey,  into  an 
irely  new  type  of  service  between 

United  States  and  the  British 
imonwealths  of  the  South  Pacific. 

a  few  years  it  progressed  slowly 
r  great  obstacles,  including  a 
-Id  depression.  But  it  did  progress 
1  high  point,  and  was  the  means 
building  a  store  of  good  will  m 
«  Zealand  and  Australia  that  has 
3me  a  cardinal  consideration  with 

Matson  Line. 

/ar  has  added  greatly  to  the  im- 
:ance  of  this  service,  because  it 
brought  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 


tralia into  a  closer  and  more  vital 
relationship  with  the  United  States 
than  ever  before.  Matson  Line  recog- 
nises this  in  all  its  implications  for 
post-war  service. 

The  third  key  factor  in  our  future 
planning  is  aviation.  It  is  closely  in- 
volved with  the  other  two  factors, 
Hawaii  and  the  South  Pacific.  We 
have  made  application  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  permission  to 
operate  air  transport  between  the 
mainland  and  Hawaii  and  between 
the  United  States  and  Australia. 

Matson  is  in  a  position  to  invest 
these  air  services  with  unique  ad- 
vantages. It  has  shown  by  more  than 
sixty    years    of   successful    operation 


that  it  has  the  "know-how,"  the 
operating  personnel,  the  knowledge 
of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  trade  over  these  routes 
to  do  an  outstanding  job. 

No  plans  for  Matson's  post-war 
operation  can  be  made  with  complete 
finality  until  decisions  are  reached 
on  these  applications  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  But  this  much 
IS  definite,  that  we  plan  to  restore 
all  our  pre-war  services  on  an  ex- 
panded scale,  replacing  lost  or  war- 
worn equipment  with  speedy  new 
craft  of  the  latest  design,  and  meet- 
ing every  requirement  of  augmented 
trade  and  travel  over  our  established 
routes. 


Matson  Made  History 

In  tlie  Pacific 


ere's  naught  so  easy,  but  when 

it  was  new 
■med  difficult  of  credence;  and 
there's  naught 

great,     so     wonderful,     when 
first  'tis  seen, 
:  men  will  later  cease  to  marvel 
at  it. 

— Lucretius. 


Most  people  think  of  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company  as  just  a  big 
successful  steamship  business.  Its 
position  had  to  be  earned,  however, 
and  a  strong  factor  has  been  its 
willingness  to  pioneer. 

Capt.  William  Matson  was  a 
pioneer.  He  started  the  first  direct 
service  from  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
to  the  mainland  after  purchasing,  in 
association  with  pl.mtation  operators, 


the  three-masted  wooden  schooner 
Emma  Claudina,  on  which  he  served 
as  master.  That  was  in  1882. 

In  1887,  Capt.  Matson  and  his 
associates  constructed  the  first  vessel 
designed  for  the  Hawaiian  trade,  the 
brigantine  Lurline.  Its  passenger 
capacity  was  4.  Several  other  ships 
were  added,  and  one  of  them,  the 
Roderick  Dhu,  was  one  of  the  fast- 
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est  ships  of  her  time.  Competition 
developed  when  the  Planters  Line 
aequired  a  fleet  of  ten  sailing  ships, 
hut  when,  in  1901,  the  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company  was  organised, 
the  fleet  of  the  Planters  Line  was 
acquired  by  the  new  company  and 
the  Planters  Line  owners  became 
stockholders  with  Matson. 

Pioneering  has  continued  right 
down  to  the  present. 

In  1902  the  Matson  company  re- 
built the  steamer  Enterprise  for  the 
Hawaiian  trade.  This  was  the  first 
off-shore  vessel  on  the  Pacific  using 


oil  for  fuel  and  was  the  first  fitted 
with   commercial   wireless. 

In  1917  the  Maui  was  the  first 
high  powered  gear  turbine  vessel 
operated  on  the  Pacific.  Other  inno- 
vations were  the  aft  engines  and 
side  ports.  "In  1920  the  Matson 
freighters  Manulani  and  Manukai, 
each  of  l.i,180  tons  cargo  capacity, 
were  the  largest  freighters  on  the 
Pacific  and  the  largest  freighters 
ever  constructed  in  American  yards. 
When  in  19,i3  the  third  Lurline  was 
placed  in  service,  the  accommodations 
for  passengers  had  increased  to  701, 
and,  with  the  Malolo,  Mariposa  and 
Monterey,  she  was  the  pride  of  the 

P.'iClfic. 

In  19.i9,  with  war  approaching, 
the  Matson  freighter  fleet  w-as  in 
process  of  being  replaced  by  the 
Maritime  Commission's  C-3  ships, 
but  only  a  few  trips  had  been  made 
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tcisco.     Euilt  in 
headquarters. 
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when  they  with  the  entire  Mats- 
fleet  of  49  vessels  (including  the 
of  the  subsidiary  Oceanic  Steamst 
Company)  were  taken  over 
the  War  Shipping  Administratio 
Twelve  of  the  older  vessels  had  be 
disposed  of  to  the  British  and  otb 
allied  interests,  and  of  the  remaind( 
one-third  have  been  lost  by  ener 
action. 

Matson  has  earned  the  loyalty 
its  Hawaiian  trade.  When  in  t 
first  world  war  competitive  servi« 
were  discontinued  in  favor  of  mr 
profitable  operations  in  the  Atlant 
Matson  alone  continued  its  Isla 
operations.  These  operations  requ^ 
considerable  flexibility.  Only  t»' 
thirds  of  the  fleet  are  normally  c 
ployed  throughout  the  year,  otb 
vessels  being  held  for  peak  requi 
ments  and  the  operations  requ 
interchangeable  types  of  vessscls ' 
different  seasons.  A  tanker  is  op 
ated  for  the  transportation  1 
molasses,  and  lumber  and  ceme 
take  special  types  of  ships.  The  > 
ficiency  of  Matson 's  conversion  farf' 
ities  was  proved  when  on  Deceml' 
9,  1941,  the  Lurline  arrived  at  S| 
Francisco  and  within  5  days  was  ' 
modeled,  re-equipped  and  outfitted' 
transport  3500  troops,  and  sailed  j 
December  14. 

The  ability  of  the  Matson  orgvi 
ication  to  adapt  itself  to  new  con; 
tions  in  continuation  of  its  sturj 
past  is  shown  in  its  determination  i 
protect  its  Island  trade  by  providi; 
overseas  air  service  in  connecti. 
with  its  surface  lines.  The  shippi 
industry  and  the  country  as  a  wh» 
hopes  for  it  success. 
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West  Coast  Trade  Prospects 


By  Eliot  G.  Meors 


Mr.  Mears  is  Professor  of  Geog. 

phy     and     International     Trade, 

anford  Graduate  School  of  Biisi- 

•ss. 
;    Organizer  and  director,  Ameri- 

n  Commercial  Attaches  in 
I  f'orld  War  I  and  later  American 

ade     Commissioner    in     Greece 

d  Turkey. 

Assistant     Director,     Shipping 

cquirements  Division,  W.S.A., 
i  1942. 

Author:  Modern  Turkey, 
'reece  Today,  Principles  and 
l-actices  of  Cooperative  Market- 
ig  (with  M.  O.  Tobriner),  Resi- 
rnt  Orientals  on  the  American 
licific  Coast,  Maritime  Trade  of 
"'estern  L'nited  States,  Pacific 
•cean  Handbook. 


"he  future  trade  prospects  of  the 

Piific  Coast  consist  of  many  itnpon- 

'■'W---   Among  them  must  be  con- 

:he  length  of  the  war,  the  pre- 

ure  of  the  peace  settlements, 

course,  the  economic  prob- 

.'!ich  come  as  an  aftermath.  It 

experience    that    there    is    a 

luctance  on  the  part  of  any 

>  >r  any   authoritative   group, 

'  .uulyc  in  prophecies.  I  share  this 

VI  V.  Vet  there  is  no  reason  why  we 

a  V't  speculate  on  various  factors, 

i  :'.  ss  we  do  so,  the  future  will 

',  more  uncertain.  Surely,  we 

t:      gainers  if  we   do  no   more 

thi  single  out  and  analyze  briefly 

th  pertinent  trends  and  possibilities. 

Jthough   the   statement   is   often 

m^e  that  history  repeats  itself,  un- 

iOunitely    for    the    practical    man 

!  -'-ment  is  not  too  true.  Chang- 

imstances  alter  basic  condi- 

cach  period   must  be  con- 

n  its  own  perspective.  Never 

IS  there  been  a  war  on  such 

>   idinmoth    scale;    never   such    de- 

'tiction,  such  misery,  or  such  a  high 

Ic'cc   of  unsatisfied   wants.   If   we 

I     i-<ume    sufficient    purchasing 

:iJ  means  of  financing,  there 

J  ;'c  an  unlimited  market  some- 

vlre  in  the  world  for  everything 

vL-h  the  West  Coast  could  possibly 

irduce. 


But  what  is  the  situation  so  far 
as  we  can  envisage  it,  having  in  mind 
primarily  commodities  which  might 
move  by  water?  Thus  far,  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  products  which 
loom  most  important  in  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  prior  to  1941  should 
not  resume  their  former  importance 
in  peacetime  commerce.  The  raw  and 
simple  products  obtained  from  land 
and  sea  account  for  over  three- 
fourths  of  our  pre-war  exports.  In 
the  Northwest  these  are  primarily 
forest  products,  fish,  cereals  and 
flour:  in  California,  many  types  of 
fresh  and  prepared  fruits  and  vege- 
ti.bles,  fish,  and  minerals  (chiefly 
petroleum  products).  Other  mer- 
chandise consists  of  chemicals  and 
miscellaneous  manufactures.  Our 
waterborne  trade,  therefore,  has 
consisted  largely  of  bulk  products 
consisting  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  ma- 
terials which  are  dependent  for 
their  markets  on  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  foreign 
countries. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  foregoing  commodities  will  not 
continue  to  dominate  our  seaborne 
trade.  Wartime  production  has 
added  countless  new  products,  in- 
cluding those  associated  with  the  air- 
plane industry  and  the  working  of 
less  common  minerals,  but  probably 


agricultural,  forestry,  and  mineral 
products  will  continue  to  dominate 
outgoing  movements.  Nor  can  we 
tor  a  moment  overlook  our  economic 
dependence  upon  imported  tropical 
raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  The 
newer  industries  on  the  West  Coast 
have  been  financed  and  controlled 
to  such  an  extent  by  the  Government 
that  their  reconversion  and  future 
prospects  constitute  a  real  question 
mark. 

West  Coast  trade  has  three  fea- 
tures which  are  not  always  recog- 
nised. First,  the  domestic  trade  is 
much  larger  than  the  export  trade:  in 
.ither  words,  our  prosperity  depends 
more  on  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  than  the  foreign  market. 
Second,  internal  or  domestic  shipping 
IS  more  important  than  foreign  ship- 
ping. Despite  our  enthusiastic  atten- 
tion to  Asiatic  and  other  markets, 
we  should  not  forget  that  domestic 
shipping,  as  well  as  trade,  exceeds  in 
value  that  of  foreign  shipping  and 
trade.  Third,  distance  is  only  one 
factor  in  the  geography  of  commerce. 
Actually  more  important  and  basic  is 
our  efficiency  of  production  compared 
to  that  of  our  competitors:  and  this 
applies  not  only  to  foreign  competi- 
tors but  also  to  that  of  other  sections 
of  the  United  States.  To  illustrate, 
the  commerce  of  the  East  Coast  with 
transpacific  countries  in  certain  com- 
modities often  exceeds  that  from  the 
West  Coast,  so  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  our  chief  rivalry  may  be 
with  American  rather  than  with 
foreign  producing  and  consuming 
areas. 

Since  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
forecast  post-war  trends  without  a 
more  definite  knowledge  of  the  war's 
progress.  Government  policies  and 
international  understandings,  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  enumerate  the 
leading  factors  and  comment  briefly 
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on  each  one.  The  crystal-gaiing  that 
has  been  done  to  date  has  usually 
overlooked  one  or  more  items,  any 
one  of  which  can  upset  the  most 
thoughtful  predictions. 

The  progress  of  the  war  is  highly 
important;  on  the  West  Coast,  prac- 
tically everything  is  geared  to  this 
program.  Ever>'  day  that  war  lasts, 
there  is  more  destruction  in  the  world 
and  more  uneconomic  production  so 
far  as  peacetime  trade  is  concerned. 
Which  leads  us  to  reflect  not  only 
that  the  reconstruction  possibilities 
are  becoming  enlarged,  but  also 
there  is  the  stark  question  of  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  goods.  Will  the 
latter  constitute  the  serious  problem 
which  existed  after  the  last  war, 
when  the  supplies  abroad  acted  as 
deterrents  to  our  commodity  exports, 
as  well  as  here  at  home,  where  our 
markets  were  temporarily  glutted? 
Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
this  question  of  unused  stocks  of 
nearly  every  conceivable  type  of 
producer  and  consumer  goods. 

Governments  are  certain  to  exer- 
cise a  far  greater  measure  of  control 
over  trade  than  in  pre-war  days.  In 
the  case  of  small  or  weak  countries 
this  situation  is  obvious,  yet  the  stra- 
tegic and  national  interests  of  all 
countries  will  be  shown  in  their  legis- 
lation and  policies  regarding  import 
tariffs,  exchange  controls,  quotas, 
and  loans  for  immediate  consumer 
requirements  and  for  long  time  capi- 
tal improvements.  In  addition  to 
these  highly  important  political-eco- 
nomic measures,  there  should  not  be 
overlooked  Lend-Lease,  UNRRA, 
and  other  international  operations. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  the 
policies  adopted  by  the  United  States 
alone,  since  those  of  our  customer 
countries  react  directly  and  indirect- 
ly upon  our  own  economy.  Business- 
men will  be  required  to  keep  closely 
in  touch  with  changing  Government 
policies,  which  places  the  West  Coast 
somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  because 
of  geographic  distance  from  Wash- 
ington and  most  world  capitals. 
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West  Coast  developments  will  be 
influenced  considerably  by  actions  of 
state  and  local  authorities.  For  ex- 
ample, legislative  measures  being  in- 
troduced at  Sacramento  can  have  a 
decided  effect  with  regard  to  recon- 
version of  industry  and  to  develop- 
ment of  resources.  The  interrelation- 
ship of  Federal,  state  and  local  au- 
thority is  an  uncertainty  at  this  time. 

The  competitive  position  of  natural 
versus  substitute  products  is  exceed- 
ingly important.  There  can  be  no 
disagreement  regarding  the  mutual 
interaction  of  exports  and  imports, 
for  unless  we  are  willing  to  receive 
imports  from  other  countries,  which 
enable  them  to  pay  for  our  products, 
our  export  possibilities  will  be  seri- 
ously curtailed.  On  the  West  Coast 
we  are  important  markets  for  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  products  of  South- 
east Asia,  notably  rubber,  vegetable 
oils  and  fats,  quinine  and  abaca',  so 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  or  higher 
duties  on  these  and  other  products 
would  operate  to  our  disadvantage 
with  respect  both  to  trade  and  ship- 
ping. Since  the  prosperity  of  most 
Asiatic  countries  is  tied  up  with  these 
products,  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
become  important  buyers  again  un- 
less we  deal  with  them  on  a  reci- 
procal basis. 

Another  quandary  is  the  "timing" 
of  reconversion  in  our  new  and  vast 
industries;  this  should  be  reckoned 
as  a  domestic  Coast  problem,  and 
also  as  to  our  standing  with  respect 
to  the  rest  of  the  U.S.A.  When 
funds  will  be  allocated,  how  they  will 
be  allocated,  and  the  confidence  busi- 
nessmen will  have  in  future  changes 
are  perplexing  questions.  Further- 
more, writing  as  an  economist,  I  can- 
not pass  over  the  consideration  of 
"short  time"  and  "long  time"  opera- 
tions. Among  experts,  there  appears 
to  be  a  majority  opinion  that  in  the 
two  or  three  years  after  war  is  con- 
cluded, the  private  unexpended  sav- 
ings and  postponed  consumption 
should  result  in  a  business  boom, 
with  real  danger  of  runaway  prices. 
There  is  less  agreement  regarding  the 
subsequent  years,  especially  five  to 
twenty  years  ahead,  for  reasons 
which  are  perfectly  understandable. 
For  peacetime  conditions  will  be 
based  partly  on  national  defense,  and 
thus  future  Government  policies  are 
uncertain.  When  Adam  Smith  wrote, 
"defense  is  more  important  than 
opulence,"  his  words  had  an  exceed- 
ingly prophetic  meaning. 


In  conclusion.  West  Coast  Tnc' 
prospects  will  be  most  promising 
we  can  attain  highly  satisfactory  coi 
ditions  of  efficient  production  ani 
full  employment.  What  we  shouli 
strive  for  is  to  attain  the  greate;! 
efficiency  in  production,  which,  aftt' 
all,  is  the  real  economic  goal  of  max' 
mum  industry  and  trade.  The  actui, 
wages  paid  labor  are  a  far  less  conse, 
quential  factor  than  competitive  efl; 
ciency:  this  is  not  only  true  with  n. 
spect  to  other  countries  but  also  t' 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  Middle  Wesi 
and  South.  Our  commercial  self-ir. 
terest  requires  that  our  potential  cut 
tomers  should  be  prosperous.  From  \ 
regional  as  well  as  national  stanci 
point,  the  length  of  the  war,  its  raf 
of  destruction,  the  nature  and  valur 
of  the  stock  piles.  Government  pol» 
cies,  and  the  state  of  the  world  aij 
dynamic  influences.  j 

Based  on  wise  Government  policie 
and  constructive  thinking  by  bufl 
nessmen,  the  future  trade  of  th' 
West  Coast  can  greatly  exceed  thai 
of  any  pre-war  period.  Our  export'' 
for  example,  which  have  been  af 
proximately  one-eighth  that  of  th 
country's  total,  can  be  greatly  eJ 
panded.  My  guess  is  that  our  post 
war  trade  will  be  considerably  grcate 
than  that  before  December,  1941.  Ii 
view  of  the  outstanding  military,  in' 
dustrial,  and  transportation  Wes| 
Coast  developments  during  vvartirat' 
we  should  have  an  increasing  ihar 
in  America's  economic  future 
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The  Philippines 


GIBR41T/1R    or    OUR     ORIEXTAL    TRADE 


s  MacArthur  strides  through 
■egidor  and  the  fleet  enters  Ma- 
Bay,  the  reestahhshment  of 
lila  as  a  trading  outpost  in  the 
:nt  becomes  an  early  probahihty. 
expected  that  the  post-war  trade 
he  entire  Far  East  will  be  cen- 
1  in  Manila,  and  its  pohtical  and 
omic  future  will  be  of  ver>'  great 
)itance. 

Hien  General  MacArthur  left 
•egidor,  he  was  quoted  as  saying 
'there,  along  with  the  soldiers 
died  there,  lies  the  nation's 
)r;  it  must  be  retrieved." 
his  seemed  at  the  time  to  he  a 
ic  ending  to  the  upward  progress 
he  Philippines,  datmg  from  the 
:nder  of  Manila  to  Admiral 
rey  in  1898. 

iscovered  in  1521  by  the  Portu- 
Magellan,  under  commission 
the  King  of  Spain,  the  Philip- 
s  had  become  a  permanent  Span- 
olony  in  1565.  Spanish  rule  con- 
:d  for  .'2.^  years,  when  the 
ty  of  Paris  ended  the  Spanish- 
:rican  war  in  1898.  American 
reignty  over  the  Islands  dates 
1  July  4,  1901,  when  William  H. 


Iiedier  General  Carles  P.  Ramulo.  Resi- 
■i<  Commissianer  of  the  Philippines  to  the 
I  ted  Slotes.  He  was  oide  to  General 
kcArthur  ot  Baloon  and  re-entered  the 
Mippines  with  him  and  President  Osmcna. 


Taft  was  inaugurated  the  first  civil 
governor. 

In  1955  the  Philippine  Common- 
wealth came  into  being,  with  an 
American  High  -  Commissioner  ap- 
pointed as  representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Tyd- 
ings-McDuifie  law,  under  which  the 
new  regime  was  established,  provides 
for  complete  independence  of  the 
Philippines  on  July  4,   1946. 

The  Commonwealth  consists  of 
708.5  islands,  including  many  un- 
named reefs  and  atolls.  With  a  total 
land  area  less  than  one  tw-enty-fifth 
of  the  United  States,  the  coast  line 
is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  United 
States.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the 
total   area    is   contained    within    the 


eleven  largest  islands.  The  topogra- 
phy is  quite  varied,  with  elevations 
ranging  up  to  nearly  10,000  feet.  The 
climate  is  tropical  and  the  soil  fertile. 

The  sixteen  million  inhabitants  in- 
clude over  40  ethnological  groups, 
speaking  80-odd  languages  and  dia- 
lects, but  English  is  the  official  lan- 
guage. The  Smithsonian  Institution 
traces  racial  strains  from  Arabia  and 
North  Africa,  as  well  as  from  China, 
India  and  the  East  Indies,  and  there 
are  records  in  China  of  trading  that 
go  back   1000  years.   Of  the  entire 


lent  ot  the   Philippir 


population,  the  1939  census  revealed 
a  total  of  only  167,000  non-Filipinos, 
of  which  117.500  were  Chinese,  29,- 
.500  Japanese,  8700  Americans  (ex- 
clusive of  Army  and  Navy),  and 
4600  Spaniards.  Manila  is  the  capital 
and  chief  port,  Cavite  was  the  chief 
naval  base,  and  Corregidor  the  Army 
post.  All  are  on  Manila  Bay,  which 
is  6220  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
1760  miles  from  Yokohama.  1570 
miles  from  Singapore  and  640  miles 
from  Hongkong. 

Although  less  than  15  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  is  cultivated,  the  Phil- 
ippines are  preponderantly  agricul- 
tural. The  chief  products  are  sugar, 
rice,  cocoanuts  and  abaca,  although 
the  Japs  are  reported  to  have  sub- 
stituted cotton  on  much  of  the  sugar 
land,  sugar  not  being  ver>-  important 
in  the  Japanese  diet. 

For  many  years  sugar  has  been  the 
most  important  export  and  money 
crop.  Marketed  entirely  in  the  United 
States,  shipments  in  1940  were  val- 
ued at  over  $47,000,000,  or  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  export  trade. 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  cocoanuts 
grown  in  the  islands  are  converted 
into  copra,  of  which  the  islands  are 
the  world's  leading  exporter.  Some 
cocoanut  oil  is  extracted  locally  but 
most   of  the   processing   is  done   in 
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■  7.  bombed  by  th«  Japs  and  Idler  b^  tke  Am 


up  by  the  refreoting  Japs. 


mills  around  San  Francisco  Bay.  Co- 
coanut  products  accounted  for  16 
per  cent  of  total  Philippine  exports 
in   1940. 

The  Philippines  hold  a  practical 
monopoly  in  the  production  of  abaca, 
which  accounted  for  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  annual  income  from 
export  trade. 


In  1940  mineral  production  was 
valued  at  about  $46,000,000,  of 
which  gold  accounted  for  $39,000,- 
000,  the  remaining  being  iron, 
chrome,  manganese  and  copper. 

The  forests  yield  important  sup- 
plies of  lumber,  notably  the  so-called 
Philippine  mahogany,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber  was  getting  well 
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started.  Tobacco,  embroideries,  hi 
and  pearl  buttons  just  about  coi 
plete  the  export  list. 

The  place  of  the  Philippines  • 
United  States  export  trade  is  ini 
cated  in  an  accompanying  chal 
which  shows  the  Commonwealth 
our  fifth  best  pre-war  customer  a: 
our  eighth  best  pre-war  supplier,  a; 
Its  importance  to  the  shipping  indi 
try  from  a  cargo  standpoint  is  in» 
cated  on  another  chart.  It  is  prohaK 
that  a  post-war  chart  of  this  n.iti 
would  show  fully  75  per  cent  nf  t 
cargo  being  carried  in  Anicric 
ships. 

The   geographical   position   .if  t 
Philippines  in  relation  to  orient.il  ,i 
South  Seas  commerce  will  probal 
result    in    a    very    greatly    increasj 
volume  of  trade  being  centered  ther' 
Joseph  F.  Marias  of  San  Francisti 
who  was  for  six  years  in  charge  ' 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board  activities  tr. 
Siberia  to  India,  and  for  two  yc, 
president  of  the  Bank  of  the  Phili 
pines  after  the   last  war,  and  wij 
has  been  an  important  advisor  in  t ' 
post-war    Philippines    program,    1 
advocated  a   sort  of  "Free   Port 
Manila    or   at    Subic    Bay,    whiji 
just    north    of   Bataan,   from    w  h 
cargos    could    be    distributed    t"   t 
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[irc  Far  East  without  encountering 
I  restrictions.  He  urges  that  own- 
ip  of  such  a  port  be  retained  by 
United  States.  The  entire  ques- 
of  tariffs,  however,  is  a  part  of 
program  of  the  Filipino  Rehabili- 
>n  Commission,  which  is  provided 
in  the  Independence  Law,  and 
;h  had  made  some  progress  be- 
thc  war  started.  The  invasion 
of  course,  completely  upset  all 
5  for  the  future,  not  the  least 
hich  IS  the  tariff  program, 
he  TydingsMcDuflie  Act  grant- 

i  ndcpcndencc  to  the  Philippines 

I  ccome  effective  July  4,  1946,  af- 
!i.  tcnycar  transitional  period,  dur- 

II  which  free  trade  relations  with 
V  United  States  would  continue, 
|tpt  that  import  quotas  were  fixed 
[irertain  products,  as  follows: 

jaw  sugar,  800,000  tons  per  year; 
slied  sugar,  50,000  tons  per  year; 
wanut  oil,  200,000  tons  per  year; 
jfa  cordage,  5,000.000  pounds. 

ixcess  over  these  quantities  could 
timported  but  would  pay  full 
lited  States  duty.  All  other  Philip- 
i'  pr.  .ducts  w^ere  to  pay  export 
ting  with  5  per  cent  of  the 
I  lilted  States  tariff  in  1941, 
ii.-.ising  by  5  per  cent  each  year 
[»1  1946. 

1  view  of  the  war's  interference 
i'f  this  schedule,  and  in  view  of 
lihandicapped  post-war  position  of 
(•Philippines,  it  has  been  recom- 
,1  Jed  by  many  influential  groups 
1.  ,1  liirther  ten-year  period  be  set 


F.  Marios,  who  proposes  o  free  trade 
nter.  U.  S.  owned,  near  Manila.  Mr. 
orios  was  for  five  yeors  in  chorge  of 
lipping  Board  operations  in  the  Orient, 
id  for  two  years  president  of  the  Bonh 

the   Philippines. 


up  after  rcoccupation,  and  that  there 
be  mutual  free  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands as  to  both  tariff  and  quota.  One 
group  urges  that  the  free  trade  period 
be  extended  to  25  years. 

It  is  possible  that  the  War  Dam- 
age Corporation,  which  has  been  col- 
lecting premiums  from  domestic 
home  owners  with  practically  no  op- 
portunity to  disburse  the  receipts, 
may  extend  its  protection  to  war 
damage  in  the  Philippines.  Although 
not  a  part  of  the  law,  Jesse  Jones 
issued  a  directive  to  that  effect  be- 
fore his  resignation.  Claims  under 
this  directive  were  to  be- recognised 
from  property  owners  and  business 
interests,  but  were  not  to  cover  cer- 
tain agricultural  losses,  such  as  the 
destruction  of  sugar  plantations  in 
favor  of  cotton  (it  takes  three  years 
for  sugar  cane  to  mature). 

The  War  Damage  Corporation, 
with  progress  toward  reestablishment 
of  order,  is  being  urged  to  advance 
90  per  cent  of  losses,  and  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  is  be- 
ing urged  to  underwrite  banking  fa- 


cilities, wholesale  and  retail  estab- 
lishments and  transportation  services 
without  waiting  for  final  surveys  and 
audits. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  busi- 
ness world  that  every  possible  assis- 
tance be  given  the  Filipinos  and  those 
who  have  their  interests  at  heart.  It 
seems  certain  that  in  the  fire  of 
trouble  the  gold  of  friendship  be- 
tween our  two  peoples  has  been  re- 
fined, and  that  MacArthur's  well- 
planned  campaign  will  appear  as  a 
bright  page  in  the  history  of  civilized 
relationships. 

(Map  of  the  Philippines  on 
page  167) 
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Exportation 

of  Capital  Goods 


By  George  H.  Houston 


Mr.  Houston  was  for  nine 
years  president  of  Baldwin  Lo- 
comotiNe  Works  and  head  of  its 
various  subsidiary  companies; 
former  partner  of  George  W. 
Goethals:  now  partner  with 
Hendrik  R.  Jolles  in  the  firm  of 
Houston  and  Jolles. 


One  of  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  the  post-war  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  world  is  going  to 
be  the  increasing  tendency  to  convert 
raw  materials  into  finished  products 
at  the  points  of  greatest  overall 
economy  and  convenience  in  the 
natural  movement  of  raw  materials 
from  their  sources  to  the  areas  of 
their  consumption  as  finished  prod- 
ucts. This  trend  will  mean  a  con- 
stantly increasing  diffusion  of  capital 
goods  (that  is,  the  facilities  used 
for  production  and  distribution) 
throughout  the  areas  of  the  world  at 
present  undeveloped  industrially, 
with  a  corresponding  relative  reduc- 
tion in  the  concentration  of  capital 
goods  in  the  older  so-called  indus- 
trialized areas.  This  change  does  not 
mean  necessarily  that  the  older  in- 
dustrialized areas  will  become  less 
industrialized,  hut  rather  that  the 
undeveloped  areas  of  the  world  will 
become  more  industrialized.  This 
will  mean  a  rapid  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  populations  so  in- 
dustnalized,    with    a    corresponding 
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increase  in  their  ability  to  consume 
all  kinds  of  goods  brought  in  from 
the  older  areas.  It  is  a  well  accepted 
fact  that  the  best  customers  of 
developed  areas  of  the  world  are 
other  developed  areas,  rather  than 
undeveloped  areas. 

This  phenomenon  of  capital  goods" 
diffusion,  as  it  occurs,  will  result 
specifically  in  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  e.xport  of  capital  goods 
from  industrialized  communities  and 
particularly  from  the  United  States. 
The  export  of  capital  goods  to  un- 
developed localities,  to  be  effective, 
however,  must  be  accompanied  simul- 
taneously by  the  export  of  the  cor- 
responding techniques  involved  in 
the  use  of  such  capital  goods  and  of 
the  arts  of  industrial  and  commercial 
organization,  management  and  ad- 
ministration required  to  apply  these 
techniques  effectively.  Exportation  of 
capital  goods  to  unindustrialized 
areas  of  the  world  is  very  different 
from  the  export  of  capital  goods  to 
Continental  Europe  or  to  Great 
Britain,  where  techniques  generaly 
are  well  established  and  where  the 
arts  of  management  and  administra- 
tion long  have  been  highly  develop- 
ed,   but   even   in   these   communities 
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It  has  been  found  necessary  at  tin 
for  instance  following  the  first  wo 
war,  to  export  techniques  and 
ministrative  methods  applicablel 
mass  production  in  order  effectiv 
to  establish  mass  production  in  sc 
of  these  old-established  localities, 
cause  such  localities  had  not  had  jl 
vious  experience  in  genuine 
production. 

This     industrialization     of    i 
veloped  areas  should,  therefore, 
looked  upon  as  involving  not  met 
the  marketing  of  capital  goods,  I 
also  the  exportation  of  the  techniq 
and    managerial    arts    of   product 
and  distribution,  without  which  I 
acquisition  by  such  localities  of  a( 
tional  capital  goods  will  not  be  v 
effective    in    raising   their   econo 
level.   The   post-war   exportation 
capital   goods  to  undeveloped  ai 
represents     large     opportunities : 
American  industry,  but  it  represe 
also  large  hazards  and  waste  of  c 
ital    if   undertaken    without   can 
planning  and   without   the  effea 
exportation  of  the  related  techniq 
and    managerial    arts.    This    tte 
which  is  likely  to  become  very  pov 
ful  in  the  next  two  or  three  decai 
represents  a  vital,  long-term  cha) 
in  the  distribution  of  employed  pq 
lations.  If  carried  on  too  rapidi) 
without  proper  understanding,  itl 
cause    serious    economic    and   sc 
dislocations,   and,   in   extreme  ca 
immeasurable  hardships  to  the  pc 
lations  whose  economic  activitiesi 
thus   being   basically   modified, 
greater  part  of  all  people  livinf 
undeveloped  areas  exists  close  toi 
land  on  a  subsistence  basis;  they  ■ 
duce  locally  what  they  consume,  i 
limit    their    consumption    largely 
what   they   produce   individually! 
in  small  local  groups,  with  the  t 
imum  margin  of  output  above  ac 
subsistence    necessities.    The   in 
trialization  of  each  such  locality 
volves  of  necessity  the  diversior 
a   part  of  its  population   from 
sistence  activities  to  production  ai 
ities   more   or   less   unrelated   toi 
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diatc  consumption  needs.  These 
V  production  activities  include, 
t,  the  creation  of  the  facilities  of 
duction  of  which  imported  facil- 
s  frequently  are  only  a  small  part; 
I  second,  the  production  of  semi- 
shed   products   which   frequently 

be  converted  into  goods  available 
human  consumption  only  by 
ther  fabrication  and  distribution, 
snding  frequently  over  long  pe- 
ls of  time  and  great  distances.  It 
inherently  necessary,  therefore, 
t  such  industrialiiation  be  under- 
go with  the  utmost  regard  for  a 
tinuation  of  the  supply  of  con- 
icr  goods  upon  which  the  entire 
lulation  must  rely  for  subsistence 
iie  laying  the  foundation,  through 
ustrialization,  for  largely  increased 
plies  of  consumer  goods  in  the 
re  or  less  distant  future.  Any 
lire  to  recognise  and  give  effect 
:his  principle  is  likely  to  result  in 
rtages  of  consumer  goods  needed 

current  subsistence,  with  conse- 
nt suffering  and  deprivation  on 

part  of  the  subject  people.  This 
nomenon  of  too  rapid  industrial- 
ion   was   tragically   portrayed   in 

early  days  of  the  industrializa- 
I  of  the  Soviet  Union,  when  so 
;e  a  portion  of  its  population  was 
;rted  from  subsistence  production 
the  preparation  of  facilities  for 
:hani:ed  production  that  the  pro- 
on  of  subsistence  supplies  was 
ously  curtailed,  with  the  result 
t  during  the  period  of  adjustment, 
ering  several  years,  untold  num- 
5  of  people  suffered  and  died  for 
:  of  subsistence. 

GO  rapid  development  of  such 
Icrtakings  involves  the  hazard  of 
eloping  organized  groups  that  are 
ond  the  competence  of  the  com- 
lity  to  cope  with  socially  and 
tically,  with  the  result  that  se- 
is  social,  political  and  economic 
ocations  are  likely  to  develop, 
h  the  corresponding  reactions  and 
rictions. 

t  should  further  be  observed  that 
b  industrialization  involves  the 
ition  and  training  of  groups  of 
ividuals  competent  to  organize, 
lage  and  administer  the  affairs  of 
industrial  enterprises  so  created. 

Jnless  a  community  to  be  thus  in- 
trialized  is  willing  to  go  through 
long,  slow  process  of  evolution 
lugh  which  the  related  techni- 
s  and  managerial  arts  were 
Ived  in  the  older  industrialized 
imunities.    these    techniques    and 


arts,  of  necessity,  must  be  supplied 
by  Importation  troni  such  older  com- 
munities. Such  importation  is  gen- 
erally practicable  in  the  first  instance 
only  by  sending  into  such  communi- 
ties trained  individuals  from  the  older 
localities.  Such  individuals  should  be 
competent  not  only  to  create,  man- 
age and  administer,  but  also  to  teach 
and  train  the  people  of  the  commun- 
ity being  industrialized  so  that  their 
successors  may  ultimately  be  derived 
from  the  people  of  such  localities. 
This  procedure  should  be  followed 
as  soon  as  possible,  however,  by  the 
sending  of  the  carefully  selected 
youth  of  such  localities  hack  to  the 
older  areas  for  specialized  training. 
In  general,  this  procedure  should  be 
supplementary  to  the  first,  as  there 
is  little  reason  or  incentive  for  men 
to  seek  training  in  industries  that  do 
not  actually  exist.  Much  more 
dynamic  interest  will  be  developed 
on  the  part  of  those  being  trained 
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if  the  industry  in  which  they  see 
opportunity  is  first  established  and 
its  practical  operation  demonstrated, 
and  if  prospective  trainees  gain  some 
preliminary  experience  in  such  local 
enterprises  before  they  begin  their 
training  in  the  older  centers. 

As  time  goes  on  a  third  phase  of 
training  should  develop  in  which  the 
youth  of  such  localities  seek  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  a  certain 
amount  of  practical  experience  in  the 
older  centers  before  they  begin  any 
work  in  their  home  localities. 

There  is  much  confusion  of 
thought  as  to  the  sequence  in  which 
ventures  in  industrialization  should 
be  undertaken  in  an  undeveloped 
locality,  and.  of  course,  no  rigid 
formula  can  be  laid  down  for  uni- 
versal application.  If,  however,  a 
locality  possesses  raw  materials  re- 
quired elsewhere  throughout  the 
world,  an  essential  step  in  any  such 
movement  would  naturally  be  the 
extraction  of  such  raw  materials  and 
their  exportation  to  existing  conver- 
sion points  where  they  may  be  pro- 
cessed   for    subsequent    distribution 


with  the  least  capital  expenditure  and 
the  greatest  immediate  benefit  to  all 
concerned.  Such  exports  will  supply 
much-needed  cash  income  and  for- 
eign exchange  for  further  develop- 
ments. It  is  not  to  the  long-term 
interest  of  most  localities,  however, 
to  permit  this  process  of  extraction 
and  exportation  of  raw  materials  to 
become  fixed  to  the  exclusion  of  local 
conversion  of  such  raw  material  into 
finished  or  semi-finished  products. 
History  has  shown  that  any  such 
attempt  will  be  followed  inevitably 
by  local  pressures  which  at  times  may 
become  serious  and  even  destructive. 
Efforts  toward  the  local  conversion 
and  fabrication  of  the  raw  materials 
of  a  given  locality  should  always  be 
encouraged  in  every  reasonable  way 
cimsistent  with  the  safeguarding  of 
the  capital  investments  involved 
therein. 

Another  consideration  that  re- 
quires  continued  emphasis  in  connec- 
tion with  the  undertakings  of  this 
character  involving  the  use  of  foreign 
capital,  techniques  and  management, 
is  the  recognition  given  by  such 
foreign  interests  to  the  right  of  the 
community  to  benefit  directly  from 
such  extraction  and  export  of  its 
raw  materials,  through  the  collection 
of  royalties  or  taxation  upon  the 
products  thus  extracted  and  exported. 
It  is  very  essential  that  the  people 
of  any  such  community  see  a  direct 
benefit  being  derived  by  it  from  the 
processes  of  raw  material  extraction 
being  caried  on.  The  history  of 
undertakings  of  this  character  has 
shown  all  too  frequently  a  tendency 
to  withhold  such  benefits  from  the 
local  community.  An  example  of  the 
effect  upon  a  community  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  is  seen 
in  the  immeasurable  benefits  to  the 
State  of  Texas  that  have  been  de- 
rived from  its  direct  participation  in 
the  production  of  wealth  by  the 
petroleum  industry  of  that  area. 

In  addition  to  the  extraction  of 
raw  materials  for  export  there  are 
certain  basic  industries,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  will  be  found  ad- 
vantageous and,  in  fact,  essential  to 
the  further  industrialization  sought 
for.  Extreme  care  must  be  taken, 
however,  in  seeking  to  establish 
basic  industries,  such  as  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  and  steel  from  ore 
as  differentiated  from  the  reworking 
of  steel  from  available  scrap,  which 
require  operations  of  single  units  at 
volumes     substantially     beyond     the 
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ability  of  the  locality  to  absorb  the 
output  or  to  export  it  on  a  truly  com- 
petitive basis.  Many  such  ventures 
have  been  the  burial  place  of  private 
capital,  both  local  and  foreign,  even 
though  the  local  community  might 
in  time  grow  up  to  the  capacity  of 
the  enterprise. 

Aside  from  the  extraction  and 
conversion  of  raw  materials  for 
export  and  the  development  under 
favorable  circumstances  of  certain 
essential  basic  industries,  the  in- 
dustrialization of  undeveloped  local- 
ities should  begin,  in  general,  with 
the  fabrication  from  local  raw 
materials  of  finished  products  needed 
for  local  individual  consumption. 
Again,  this  process  should  not  be 
held  back  by  efforts  to  safeguard 
capital  investments  in  older  commun- 
ities, as  to  do  so  will  in  the  long 
run  generate  reactions  still  more 
unfavorable  to  the  older  commun- 
ities. 

There  is  considerable  planning  at 
the  present  time  for  the  development 
in  remote  and  relatively  primitive 
localities  of  the  production  of  highly 
developed  and  intricate  mechanical 
devices  for  which  previous  local 
experience  is  entirely  unfitted.  With, 
of  course,  many  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  because  of  particular 
circumstances  that  may  exist  in  a 
given  locality,  these  grandiose  and 
intricate  projects  should  be  discour- 
aged in  favor  of  the  starting  of  small 
and  simple  projects  more  closely 
related  to  the  comprehension  and 
existing  abilities  of  the  people 
concerned.  Future  industrialization 
should  evolve  from  these  simple  be- 
ginnings into  larger  and  more 
intricate  undertakings,  each  new  step 
being  tested  carefully  as  the  evolu- 
tionary process  unfolds. 

Plans  for  industrialization  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  involve  the 
further  determination  as  to  whether 
it  is  to  be  undertaken  by  private  en- 
terprise— that  is,  by  the  use  of  prop- 
erty owned  by  individuals  and  private 
groups  and  controlled  by  its  owners 
— or  by  some  form  of  public  enter- 
prise— that  is,  by  the  use  of  property 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  related 
government,  or  by  some  combination 
between  partial  government  owner- 
ship and  partial  private  ownership, 
with  the  consequent  intermingling 
of  the  ownership  interests  in  the 
subsequent  control  and  management 
of  the  undertaking.  In  many  places 
governments  are  actively  promoting 
industrialization;   in    some    instances 
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by  the  development  of  great  govern- 
ment projects,  but  more  frequently 
by  efforts  to  bring  about  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  capital  and  equip- 
ment, with  or  without  its  related 
techniques  and  management,  financed 
wholly  or  in  a  large  part  by  the 
importing  medium.  In  some  instances 
such  projects  are  sound  and  success 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated,  but 
all  too  frequently  such  projects  are 
not  carefully  thought  out  with  an 
adequate  understanding  of  local  con- 
ditions and  opportunities  and  with 
realistic  provision  for  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  capital  involved.  Generally 
such  protection  is  inherently  imprac- 
ticable because  of  the  nature  of  the 
political  institutions  and  social  and 
economic  conditions  under  which 
such  investments  must  be  made.  In 
many  instances  such  undertakings 
will  not  prove  to  be  of  long-term 
advantage  to  American  business. 
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This  whole  concept  of  industrial- 
ization of  outlying  areas  is  beginning 
to  be  of  general  interest  in  the 
United  States — first,  because  of  the 
hope  that  it  will  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  world;  and  second, 
because  of  its  potential  contribution 
to  post-war  employment  in  the 
United  States.  These  hopes  have 
substantial  foundation,  providing 
such  undertakings  are  soundly 
planned  and  effectively  carried  out. 
If,  however,  they  are  started  with 
the  superficial  planning  and  are  car- 
ried out  with  the  incompetent  per- 
formance that  have  been  character- 
istic of  many  such  undertakings  in 
the  past  fifty  years  throughout  many 
parts  of  the  world,  the  results  will 
he  tragically  disappointing,  involving 
loss  of  opportunity  and  capital  as 
well  as  loss  of  the  great  social  and 
economic  benefits  that  would  have 
resulted  from  successful  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  American  Government  and 
American  business  are  faced  today 
with  the  concrete  question  of  what 
can  be  done  of  a  genuinely  construc- 


tive character  to  forward  this  move 

ment  and  at  the  same  time  to  mini 

mize    the    hazards    and    avoid    th 

obvious  pitfalls  that  exist.  There  i 

still  much  provincialism  in  the  oul 

look    of   American    business   towar 

foreign  trade,  in  that  the  greater  par 

of   it    has   not    had    to   seek    forelgt 

trade  in  the  past  and  has  little  under 

standing  of  how  to  find  it  now.  AW 

past  experience  has  not  always  beei, 

encouraging.  While  many  large  cor. 

porations  are  prepared  to  carry  oi' 

foreign   distribution    effectively  am 

economically,    relatively    few   enteri 

prises  in  the  capital  goods  Industrie. 

have   the    necessary   volume   or  ar 

otherwise   qualified   to   promote  anf* 

successfully  carry  on  the  sale  in  un' 

developed    areas    of    the    world   o' 

highly    specialized     machinery    am' 

equipment   or   to   export   technique 

and  management  in  the  arts  whicl 

they  serve  domestically.  In  some  in' 

stances  it   must   be   recognized  thai 

their   domestic   customers   are   mor 

or  less  opposed  to  their  developmcn' 

of  foreign  sources  of  production  fo- 

articles  manufactured  domestically  ii; 

their   respective    fields,   so   that  thi 

capital  goods  producer  is  frequentH 

handicapped  not  only  by  lack  of  exi 

perience   and   contacts,   but  also  b'' 

fear    of    antagonizing    his    domestii 

customers  upon  whom  he  must  de' 

pend     for    existence.     Further,    thi 

promotion  and  handling  of  foreigtl 

sales  of  capital  goods,  including  thf 

exportation  of  techniques  and  mam 

agement,  is  too  costly  to  be  carrier 

on  separately  by  each  of  a  group  oii 

competitors    producing    like    articlej 

of    capital    equipment.     Such    sale.1 

effort  is  practicable  for  the  small  am' 

medium-sized  enterprise  only  by  cc 

operation   and   joint   action   betwecil 

such    competitive    producers.    Als^- 

frequently  it  must  be  carried  on  iii 

a  way  that  is  more  or  less  independ' 

ent  of  the  individual  manufacture' 

of  capital  goods  so  as  to  divorce  him 

from  the  onus  arising  from  the  del 

velopment   of  foreign   producers  ci 

finished  consumer  products  which  hi' 

domestic   customers   may  think  wi' 

be  potentially  competitive  with  theii 

own.  I 

Regardless  of  his  individual  con" 

petence,    the    sales   agent    operatin 

in  a  foreign  field  is  not  an  effectiv 

solution   to   this   problem,   althoug 

frequently  he  will  be  a  potent  facte 

in  the  effective  consummation  of  ir 

dividual  transactions.  Of  necessity  li 

'Continued  on  page  165' 
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United  IVations'  Conference 
In  San  Francisco 


By  Dr.  Henry  F.  Grady 

5r.  Henry  F.  Gr.idy.  president  of 
:  San  Franeisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
rce,  and  an  authority  on  world 
nomics,  has  issued  the  following 
:ement: 

'The  United   Nations  conference 
be  held  in  San  Francisco  on  April 
is  the  sequel  or  concluding  chap- 
as  it   were,   to  the   Dumbarton 
ks  conference,  where  the  pattern 
world  peace  and  order  was  blue- 
ited  in  preliminary  form. 
The  Dumbarton  Oaks  conference 
lertook  to  draft  preliminary  pro 
,1s    for    a     world     organization 
ich   will    be   called    The    United 
tions,"  and  these  United  Nation: 
I   meet,    through    their   duly   ap 
nted  delegates  or  representatives 
the  conference  scheduled  for  San 
incisco,   where   they  will   prepare 
ttfinal  detail  the  chapter  of  a  world 
pice  ;ind  economic  order. 
'While  much  of  the  emphasis  at 
'Mn  Oaks  was  upon  the  ques- 
ijreatest    concern    to    the 
nmely,  security  and   lasting 
:he     proposals     nevertheless 
the    entire    framework    of 
ral    international    organiia- 
was  stated  at  the  time,  the 
I-  have  gaps  to  be  filled  in, 
"  It  is  understood  that  the  most  im- 
«ant  of  these  have  been  filled  in 
ijYalta.  It  becomes  the  task,  there- 
fe,  of  the  San  Francisco  conference 
(round  out,  and  give  substance  to. 
!•    preliminary    structure    designed 
Dumbarton  Oaks! 
''It    is    encouraging    to    note    that 
*ps  will   be  taken   before  the   end 
I,  the  war  definitely  to  set  up  the 
(ice  machinery.  This  will  serve  to 
fvent    the    dangerous    hiatus    bc- 
^en  war  and  peace,  such  as  led  to 
IDS  and  confusion  in  many  coun- 
ts  after   the   last   war   and   which 
^ainly   developed    conditions    that 
•i  a  hearing  on  World  War  II. 
'I  am  delighted  to  know  that  the 
nted  Nations'  conference  will  be 


Dr.   Henry   F.   Grody 

President  of   San   Froncisc 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 


held  in  San  Francisco,  which  will 
point  up  the  importance  to  the  new 
world  order  of  the  great  countries  in 
the  Pacific  area.  And  conversely,  it 
is  a  dramatic  reminder  to  San  Fran- 
cisco of  its  tremendous  responsibil- 
ities in  the  Pacific  area. 

"The  San  Francisco  conference 
may  well  prove  to  be  the  most  sig- 
nificent  conclave  m  the  history  of  the 
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human  race.  If  it  should  be  the 
means  of  bringing  to  fruition  man's 
highest  aim — lasting  world  peace 
and  economic  order — then  it  will 
have  earned  all  the  acclaim  and  his- 
torical rating  that  can  be  heaped 
upon  it. 

"It  will  be  a  great  thing"  for  future 
generations  to  hail  San  Francisco  as 
the  cradle  of  a  New  Understanding 
and  Organization  in  international 
relations,  the  Queen  City  of  World 
Peace. 

EXPORTATION  OF 
CAPITAL  GOODS 

iConlinucd  from  page  164) 

cannot  represent  competitive  pro- 
ducers of  the  same  article,  and  gen- 
erally speaking,  must  distribute  his 
attention  over  so  wide  a  variety  of 
equipment  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  obtainable  in  any  one  item, 
that  he  cannot  give  concentrated 
highly-informed  attention  to  each 
inquiry  for  a  particular  article  of 
capital  equipment.  He  must  of  neces- 
sity depend  upon  getting  volume 
with  reasonable  sales  expense  for  a 
continuation  of  his  existence.  This 
condition  is  not  conducive  to  the 
effective  solution  of  the  problems 
herein  discussed. 

Joint  activity  of  competitive  pro- 
ducers of  capital  goods  in  the  export 
marketing  of  their  products  is  pos- 
sible in  the  United  States  by  the  use 
of  sales  corporations  or  associations 
organized  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act  if  such  undertakings  are  prop- 
erly set  up,  financed,  and  managed. 
In  any  such  project  it  is  essential 
that  provision  be  made  for  financing 
the  cost  of  promoting  and  develop- 
ing foreign  sales  to  the  point  where 
such  activities  become  self-sustaining 
through  commissions  derived  from 
actual  sales  accomplished,  or  by  con- 
tinued proration  of  expense  or  other- 
wise. American  corporations  which 
have  their  own  foreign  sales  organ- 
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izations  are  able  to  finance  all  or  a 
large  portion  of  their  foreign  sales 
promotion  and  development  expense 
out  of  current  taxable  income  de- 
rived from  their  domestic  business. 
However,  this  procedure  is  very 
much  more  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  the  small  business  engaged 
in  capital  goods  production  which 
does  not  have  enough  volume  to 
support  a  foreign  sales  organization 
of  its  own,  except  by  the  use  of  an 
intermediate  organization  of  this 
type.  This  mability  to  organize  for- 
eign sales  economically  and  to  absorb 
the  related  initial  expense  out  of 
taxable  income  is  an  instance  of  the 
handicaps  being  experienced  today 
by  small  businesses  in  the  capital 
goods  industries  in  the  United  States, 
in  competition  with  larger  companies 
which  are  able  to  support  established 
foreign  distribution. 

Foreign  sales  of  capital  goods  were 
handicapped  also  for  many  years  by 
lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  such  transactions.  How- 
ever,suchfinancing,when  the  projects 
are  soundly  planned  and  competently 
administered,  is  not  impossible  nor 
impractical,  as  has  been  evidenced 
by  the  experience  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Export  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
created  by  the  London  Board  of 
Trade  in  England  following  the  first 
world  war.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
has  demonstrated  that  insurance  of 
export  credits  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  foreign  sales  can  be  financed, 
although  insurance  has  certain  ad- 
vantages over  other  methods  of 
financing  small-  and  medium-sized 
transactions. 

Provision  must  also  be  made,  how- 
ever, for  the  financing  of  such  por- 
tion of  the  purchase  price  of  capital 
equipment  as  cannot  be  financed  by 
these  methods.  There  are  many  ways 
of  dealing  with  such  junior  financing, 
including  the  use  of  (1)  capital 
accumulated  in  the  locality  to  which 
such  equipment  is  to  go,  and  (2) 
capital  in  the  United  States  seeking 
investment  in  such  localities.  These 
are  all  problems  that  must  be  con- 
sidered and  dealt  with  conclusively 
in  the  successful  development  and 
expansion  of  the  export  of  capital 
goods  from  the  United  States  and  in 
the  successful  industrialization  of  the 
undeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
Sales  companies  or  associations  of  the 
type  herein  suggested  can  be  made 
a  potent  factor  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  objectives. 
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Air-Steamer  Service  Shnuld    I 
Be  Kept  Before  Puhliii 


"The  vital  public  interest  in  a 
strong  merchant  marine  should  de- 
termine Government  policy  in  de- 
ciding applications  of  American  flag 
shipping  lines  seeking  to  engage  in 
overseas  air  commerce  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  nations." 

This  was  the  crux  of  a  statement 
issued  by  the  National  Federation  of 
American  Shipping  on  behalf  of 
American  shipping  lines  seeking  cer- 
tificates from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  correlate  air  service  with 
their  operations. 

Pointing  out  that  our  merchant 
marine  is  the  only  great  industry 
100  per  cent  engaged  in  war  opera- 
tions, the  Federation's  statement 
strongly  emphasizes  the  necessity 
for  a  liberal  policy  on  overseas 
aviation. 

"Of  the  total  of  more  than  100 
American  shipping  companies  now 
engaged  in  the  vital  task  of  supply- 
ing our  armies  overseas  only  8  have 
sought  air  certificates,"  the  state- 
ment declares. 
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"The  lack  of  a  Government  policy 
with  respect  to  international  sea 
and  air  transportation  prevents  the 
applicant  steamship  lines  from  plan- 
ning their  requirements  for  passen- 
ger ships  at  a  time  when  their 
importance  as  troop  transports  is 
being  dramatically  demonstrated." 

Public  attention  was  sharply 
focused  on  this  point  recently  when 
one  of  the  steamship  companies  was 
compelled  to  cancel  its  application 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  to 
build  three  new  passenger  ships  be- 
cause of  the  competitive  factor  of  air 
service. 

"This  uncertainty  on  the  part  of 
one  applicant  is  common  to  all  the 
others  and  becomes  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  the  merchant  marine 
of  other  great  maritime  powers  will 
almost  certainly  employ  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  combined  ship-air  serv- 
ice,"   the    statement    continues.    "By 


doing  so  they  will  be  able  to  est 
mate  their  passenger  shippint;  r 
quirements  in  proper  relationship  i 
their  aviation  requirements  and  thi 
evolve  an  efficient  unified  plan  i 
operation.  If  the  American  me 
chant  marine  cannot  so  plan, 
obviously  will  be  placed  at  a  critic 
disadvantage.  Because  of  the  vit 
part  it  is  playing  in  this  war  ar 
because  of  its  ever-growing  impo 
tance  as  an  instrument  of  nation 
security  and  economic  stability, 
would  seem  most  unwise  and  cm 
destructive  to  impose  further  banc 
caps  upon  it." 

The  Federation's  statement  mac 
it  clear  that  the  American  fl; 
steamship  lines  applying  for  air  cc 
tificates  sought  no  preferential  trej 
ment  even  on  the  ground  of  nation 
defense. 

"The  applicant  companies  a 
•  only  that  the  circumstance  of  hen 
steamship  companies,  rather  th, 
some  other  kind  of  company,  be  n 
held  against  them  in  the  considei 
tion  of  air  applications,"  the  stal 
ment  continues.  "They  seek  on 
the  right  to  be  considered  on 
equal  footing  with  all  other  app 
cants  and  the  determining  fact 
should  always  be  the  public  intcrc 

"The  applicant  steamship  en 
panics  do  not  suggest  any  dep.irti. 
from  the  principles  of  limited  a 
selective  competition  or  ask  I 
special  treatment  of  any  kind,  Th 
neither  suggest  nor  seek  blant 
approval  of  their  applications.  Th 
reaffirm  their  belief  in  the  poll 
of  regulated  competition  in  the  pi 
lie  interest.  The  case  of  each  ap[ 
cant  stands  alone,  to  be  jud-j 
solely  by  the  criterion  of  pul- 
convenience  and  necessity  and  i 
ability  to  serve  the  nation's  overs* 
transportation  needs. 

"It  is  obvious  that  alf  of  the  stca 
ship  applicants  do  not  believe  tl 
they  are  entitled  automatically 
certificates  of  operation  any  nii 
than  to  airline  applicants.  The  t 
should  be  the  number  of  consti 
tively  competitive  services  justit 
by  traffic  potentials.  Which  ap| 
cant  or  applicants  may  be  h 
qualified  to  provide  that  service 
the  overall  public  interest  is 
termined  by  the  Civil  Areonaui 
Board." 
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KtEIGN  TRADE  AND 
T^\  NATIONAL   INTEREST 

<  Mtiliiiued  fruni  page  153  i 

,  \  c     satisfied     ourselves     that 

produce   in   time  ot   war  to 

.    requirements  of  an  insatia- 

:    nier   who   is   constantly   de- 

iiij  .immunition,  food  and  other 

:i  1 1-  for  waging  war.   The  prob- 

:    iJjustmg  our  economic  ma- 

to    peacetime    requirements 

\  one  of  seeing  to  it  that  our 

.  ii\c  capacity  can  be  utilized  as 

ii  r  iiur  own  personal  well-being 

r  destructive  purposes.    But  this 

[  .ill-    Our  production  machine 

it    he    kept   running   unless  we 

!  i'ossible  to  get  goods  and  serv- 

the  hands  of  those  who  need 

I   we  can  solve  this  problem 

'!    have    found    the    way    to 

^  .md  maintaining  a  higher 

if  living  in  which  all  may 

!  visions  that  need  to  be  made 
V    made    within    a    national 
By  the  very  nature  of  the 
'  inomic   structure,   domestic 
mot  he  placed  into  one  com- 
i   .ind  foreign  trade  into  an- 
Indirecdy   domestic   trade   is 
L'   Lirgc  extent  international,  while 
htiaturc  and  volume  of  export  and 
m  >rt    trade    influences    in    various 
level  and  real  character  of 
business.    This  is  particu- 
in  the  case  of  a  highly  de- 
country    like    the    United 
Even     though     the     export 
the  United  States  may  ap- 
the   statistical   records  as   a 
small  fraction  of  the  coun- 
I  output,  it  has  been  demon- 
I  It  this  country  cannot  long 
rous  when  the  rest  of  the 
-iiffering  from  depression. 

ire  of  course  many  who  ad- 
tiii-   close  inter-relationship  be- 
•'     'iir   national   economic   struc- 
iiij    the    world    economy,    but 
t  the  same  time  would  attempt 
-  irtcut  solution  on  the  theory  that 
Ciiomic  power  does  not  necessarily 
s^>'  with  it  a  corresponding  respon- 
ibity.    One  view  which  is  still  ex- 
ited in  various  quarters  suggests 
i^simple  solution  of  keeping  both 
sjirts  and  imports  at  an  absolute 
lijmum.     The    theory    underlying 
ilview  would  support  a  maximum 
e-ee    of    self-sufficiency    and    the 
afition    of    measures    designed    to 
:leve  such  an  objective  in  as  short 
the  as  possible.   Such  a  policy  aim- 
l.«at  economic  isolation  ignores  the 
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nature  of  the  world  we  live  in  and 
disregards  the  economic  and  techno- 
logical changes  of  recent  decades.  It 
overlooks  the  all-important  fact  that 
time  and  space  are  steadily  shrinking. 
Let  us  examine  the  problem  from 
another  angle.  We  all  agree,  I  am 
sure,  that  no  one  would  seriously  ad- 
vance the  view  that  business  estab- 
lishments in  Pittsburgh  should  sell 
in  Ohio  but  not  in  Oregon;  or  that 
they  might  properly  sell  in  New  York 
but  not  in  Canada.  Wc  know,  of 
course,  the  trade  of  the  United 
States,  visible  and  invisible,  with 
Canada  represents  one  of  the  largest 
streams  of  goods  and  services  flowing 


across  a  national  frontier  anywhere 
in  the  world.  I  doubt  whether  any- 
one in  either  country  would  seriously 
suggest  that  this  trade  is  not  mutu- 
ally beneficial.  Thus  the  further 
question:  If  it  is  appropriate  that  you 
sell  and  buy  in  Canada,  why  not  in 
the  Far  East,  in  Latin  America,  or 
elswhere?  If  there  are  markets  in 
distant  areas  for  your  products  there 
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LEND>'LEASE   AID 

IN  THE      ^Sfc, 

^^^^^     1 

WAR   A6AINST    JAPAN               "JE^ 

^^^^ 

AIRCRAFT    AND    PARTS 

,^J^ 

$     605,889,000 

GUNS    AND    AMMUNITION 

^t 

505,685,000 

TANKS   AND   OTHER 
MOTOR    VEHICLES 

fli  ^^ 

577,108,000 

OTHER     WAR    SUPPLIES 
TOTAL,  TO   JUNE 

30,  1944 

952,631,000 

$2,641,313,000 

The  obove  figures  reprrtent:  {o),  lcnd-l«os«  ciports  to  Chin«,  Indio, 
Autlrolio   ond  Nt»  Ztolond;  ond  (b),  goods  consigntd  to  U.S  commond- 
in«  gtntroll   lor  subsoqucnl  trontftr  to  Ctiino. 

foneieit  economic  AommsTRATion 


is  hardly  any  sound  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  open  to  you. 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  the 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  mutually  beneficial 
for  the  same  reason  as  is  trade  be- 
tween Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis  or 
between  the  United  States  and  our 
neighbor  to  the  north. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Department 
of  Commerce  published  a  report  en- 
titled "The  United  States  in  the 
World  Economy."  This  publication 
has  attracted  considerable  attention 
both  within  the  United  States  and 
in  foreign  countries,  not  because  it 
reflects  any  new  discoveries  or  any 
new  shortcut  methods  for  guiding 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  trader.  It 
merely  focuses  special  attention  upon 
the  experience  of  this  country  in  the 
field  of  international  trade  and  fi- 
nance during  the  period  from  the 
close  of  the  first  world  war  to  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  present  conflict.  Many 
of  the  lessons  which  we  can  learn 
from  the  history  of  this  experience 
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relate  to  well-known  economic  doc- 
trine, but  by  presenting  them  in  con- 
crete terms  we  can  understand  more 
fully  how  we  can  profit  in  the  future 
by  our  past  experiences.  For  exam- 
ple, anyone  familiar  with  the  mech- 
anism of  international  exchange 
knows  that  international  trade  in  its 
broader  sense — that  is,  trade  which 
includes  all  types  of  international 
commercial  transactions — is  a  two- 
way  affair;  that  in  the  final  analysis 
imports  finance  exports;  and  that 
any  ill-advised  methods  of  moving 
domestic  products  into  foreign  mar- 
kets will  eventually  bring  about  dis- 
locations the  ultimate  consequence  of 
which  is  a  shrinkage  in  the  total  flow 
of  international  trade.  There  is  noth- 
ing academic  or  theoretical  about 
this,  since  in  this  study  we  have  ex- 
perience and  not  an  economist's  text- 
book as  a  guide. 

In  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  past 
experience  we  need  to  view  inter- 
national trade  in  terms  of  benefits  in 
which  each  nation  may  share.  One 
nation's  exports  are  another  nation's 
imports.  Sound  economic  conditions 
must  prevail  at  each  end  if  restric- 
tive bottlenecks  are  not  to  develop. 
The  general  principles  which  have 
been  accepted  as  a  basis  for  achieving 
a  post-war  economy  which  is  to  be 
free  from  such  bottlenecks  are  set 
forth  in  Article  7  of  the  so-called 
Master  Lend-Lease  Agreements,  the 
first  of  which  was  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  in 


February,    1942.    This   Article  p 
vided  that  in  the  final  determinati 
of     benefits     exchanged    under    i 
Lend-Lease    Agreements,    the   tei 
and  conditions  should  be  such  as 
to    burden    commerce    between    t 
two  countries  but  to  promote  "n 
tually    advantageous    economic   re 
tions  between  them  and  the  furth^ 
ance    of   world-wide    economic   re 
tions."   The  text  amplifies  this  pr 
ciple   by   stressing   the    necessity  , 
expanding,  by  both  international  aJ 
domestic    measures,    employment 
well  as  the  production,  exchange  a 
consumption  of  goods.  These  prir 
pies  recognize  the  fact  that  a  sta 
and     peaceful     world    assumes 
maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  p 
duction,  a  maximum  level  of  empi 
ment,    and    a   correspondingly  li 
volume    of    international    trade, 
other   words,   the   world   commur 
cannot  long  remain  highly  prospen 
in   some   areas   if   economically 
stable  and  depressed  in  others. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  d  i 
not  necessarily  imply  uniform  sta  • 
ards  of  living  throughout  a  worlci 
which  habits  of  living,  customs,  tr, 
tions,    and    climatic    conditions   \ 
widely.    We  need  not  talk  in  tc 
of  a  millenium  in  order  to  recosi 
the    fundamentals   of   this   all-im| 
tant   problem.    We   do   know,   h 
ever,    that    whenever    a    peopli 
forced  into  a  sharp  downward  ch  i 
in  existing  standards  the  cumuli 
forces  of  instability   breed   a  Ji 
to   find   a   way   out.     FrequentK 
methods   employed   tend   to   bo 
highly  explosive  and  therefore 
ductive  of  disturbances  elsewhcr 

(Mr.  Taylor  will  offer  some  fur 
thoughts  on  this  subject  in  our  /* 
issue.) 

Ships  and  Planes 

The  whole  question  of  Amer  n 
steamship      lines      participating  ■ 
overseas   aviation    was   recently 
subject  of  thorough  investigatioi 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committc 
th'e  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee     unanimously     appri 
the   idea   of   the   unified   servK 
being  in  the  public  interest. 

Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  chai 
of  the  War  Shipping  Admin 
tion,  also  gave  his  strong  enJ 
ment  to  the  proposal  in  a  r 
statement,  in  which  he  declared 
already  26  foreign-flag  carriers 
received  approval  from  their  go^  n  1 
ments  to  engage  in  overseas*! 
transportation.  ' 
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The   Gyro-Compass 

Part  IV.    Corrections  for  Speed  and  Latitude. 


Correction  for  Latitude 

"he   latitude   correction   is   neces- 

f  because  of  the  eccentric  connec- 

employed  to  damp  the  oscilla- 

s  of  the  compass.   The  correction 

lade  by  means  of  latitude  adjust- 

it  scale,  no  special  knowledge  of 

problem  being  required  in  order 

nake  the  correction.   A  complete 

lanation   of  the   reasons   for  the 

ude  error,  however,  will  be  wel- 

led  by  the  student  because  it  in- 

■es  a  general  discussion  of  com- 

i  behavior  and  w'ill  give  the  stu- 

t  an  opportunity  to  find  out  some 

I  the   whys   and    wherefores   that 

ht  otherwise  escape  attention. 

kt  the  equator,   where  only   the 

izontal  component  of  the  earth's 

tion  affects  the  gyro,  the  axle  of 

compass  is  horizontal  and  parallel 

rahe  earth's  axis.    At  the  equator, 

th-efore,  as  soon  as  the  compass  has 

seiled  on  the  meridian,  the  ballistic 

»j  be  at  rest  and  the  compass  may 

be;onsidered  as  a  true  gyroscope. 

we  move  the  compass  to  a  point 

he  north  or  south  of  the  equator, 

ever,  it  will  be  affected  by  the 

V^ical  as  well  as  the  horizontal  com- 

ent  of  the  earth's  rotation.   At  a 

,   It  north   of  the   equator,   for  in- 

stke,  the  nonh  end  of  the  gyro  axle 

tciJs  to  turn  toward  the  east  and 

rn.  as  the  earth  rotates  out  from  be- 
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neath  it.  This  was  illustrated  in  Fig. 
14.  It  is  apparent  that  the  north  end 
of  the  gyro  axle  must  be  precessed 
continuously  in  a  westerly  direction 
toward  the  meridian  as  fast  as  it  is 
being  displaced  by  the  vertical  com- 
ponent of  the  earth's  rotation.  The 
force  necessary  to  do  this  is  obtained 
automatically  by  the  simultaneous  tilt 
of  the  mercury  ballistic  which  per- 
mits an  accumulation  of  mercury  m 
the  lower  or  south  containers  so  as  to 
precess  the  axle  continuously  toward 
the  meridian. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  offset  connec- 
tion of  the  mercury  ballistic,  the  gyro 
axle  w'ould  eventually  settle,  theoreti- 
cally, exactly  on  the  meridian,  with 
the  end  away  from  the  equator  tilted 
up  just  enough  so  that  there  would 
be  sufficient  excess  mercury  in  the 
containers  toward  the  equator  to  pre- 
cess the  gyro  toward  the  meridian  at 
the  same  rate  as  it  is  being  carried 
away  by  the  vertical  component  of 
the  earth's  rotation. 

In  order  to  damp  the  oscillation, 
however,  the  mercury  ballistic  con- 
nection is  offset  to  the  east  of  the 
centerline  of  the  compass.  This  pro- 
duces a  counterclockwise  torque 
about  the  vertical  axis,  causing  the 
north  end  of  the  axle  to  precess  con- 
tinuously down.  The  axle,  therefore, 
settles  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  (in 


north  latitudes)  at  a  point  where  the 
downward  precession  of  the  axle  due 
to  torque  about  the  vertical  axis  is 
exactly  balanced  by  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  earth's  rotation 
tending  to  tilt  the  north  end  up. 

As  we  move  the  compass  further 
north,  the  north  end  of  the  gyro  axle 
turns  to  the  east  faster  and  rises 
faster,  and  for  this  reason  the  com- 
pass must  be  precessed  faster  toward 
the  meridian.  The  downward  pres- 
sure on  the  south  end  of  the  axle  is 
correspondingly  greater,  the  torque 
about  the  vertical  axis  is  greater,  the 
north  end  precesses  down  faster,  and 
the  gyro  consequently  settles  further 
to  the  east. 

South  of  the  equator  the  effect  of 
the  earth's  rotation  on  the  gyro  is 
just  the  opposite:  here  the  south  end 
of  the  axle  tends  to  rise  and  turn  to 
the  east:  the  excess  mercury  is  in  the 
north  containers,  precessing  the 
north  end  to  the  east  toward  the 
meridian.  Torque  about  the  vertical 
axis  is  reversed,  so  that  the  south  end 
is  being  precessed  down  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  earth's  rotation  is  tilting  it  up. 
Therefore  the  north  end  of  the  axle 
lies  slightly  to  the  west  of  the  merid- 
ian. 

The  small  angle  at  w-hich  the  gyro 
axle  settles  from  the  meridian  varies 
with  the  latitude,  and  for  this  reason 
a  correction  must  be  introduced 
which  will  compensate  for  this  nat- 
ural error  at  any  latitude  where  the 
compass  may  be  expected  to  be  used. 
From  zero  at  the  equator,  this  error 
increases  to  2.9  degrees  at  60  de- 
grees north  or  south  latitude:  it  is 
easterly  in  north  latitudes  and  west- 
erly in  south  latitudes. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  the  gyro- 
compass to  compel  the  axle  to  seek  a 
resting  place  at  variance  with  its  nat- 
ural settling  position.  Instead,  a  lati- 
tude adjustment  is  provided  which 
moves  the  lubber  ring  the  necessary 
amount  to  cause  the  compass  indica- 
tion to  be  true.  Since  the  transmitter 
is  mounted  on  the  lubber  ring,  a  cor- 
rectional movement  applied  to  the 
lubber  ring  also  transmits  the  cor- 
rected reading  to  the  repeater  com- 
passes, course  recorder  and  gyro- 
pilot for  automatic  steering.  This  is 
the  "Latitude  Correction,"  and  is 
made  independently  of  the  speed  and 
course  correction,  described  below. 

Correction  for  Ship's  Speed  and 
Course 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  rela- 
tively slow  angular  movement  of  the 
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earth's  rotation  (only  one  revolution 
in  24  hours)  provides  the  motive 
force  for  the  north-seeking  preces- 
sional  movement  of  the  compass. 
When  a  vessel  is  traveling  over  the 
earth's  surface,  however,  and  there- 
fore about  the  earth's  center,  the 
vessel's  movement  is  compounded 
with  that  of  the  earth.  If  the  direc- 
tion of  travel  is  east  or  west,  the  ves- 
sel's motion  only  adds  to  or  subtracts 
from  the  earth's  motion,  and  the  ef- 
fect on  the  indication  of  the  compass 
is  negligible. 

When  the  vessel  is  traveling  north 
or  south,  however,  the  effect  is  a 
maximum  because  the  ship's  speed 
produces  a  resultant  which  is  not 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
rotation.  The  effect  on  compass  in- 
dication is  proportional  to  the  ship's 
speed  and  course,  and  is  explained  as 
follows: 

In  Fig.  16  (Case  I)  the  line  AB 
represents  the  movement  of  a  vessel 
steaming  due  north  for  a  given  period 
of  time.  Line  AC  represents  the 
movement  of  the  earth  in  the  same 
period  of  time.  The  actual  path  taken 
by  the  vessel  relative  to  the  earth's 
rotation  is  AD.  AC  is  the  normal 
plane  of  rotation.  AD  is  the  actual 
plane  of  rotation  due  to  combined 
movement  of  earth  and  ship.  As  far 
as  the  gyro-compass  is  concerned, 
therefore,  a  new  meridian  EF  is  pro- 
duced which  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  AD.  At  higher  latitudes  the 
movement  of  the  earth  is  relatively 
smaller,  the  new,  apparent  meridian 
is  displaced  farther  from  the  actual 
meridian,  and  a  larger  correction  is 
required.  Thus  the  amount  of  the 
correction  is  dependent  upon  the  lati- 
tude of  the  ship.    (Case  2  of  Fig.  16.) 

The  displacement  of  the  gyro  axle 
is  to  the  west  for  northerly  courses 
and  to  the  east  for  southerly  courses, 
and  the  angular  difference  between 
the  actual  meridian  and  this  new  ap- 
parent meridian  depends  upon: 

(1)  The  ship's  speed. 

(2)  The  ship's  course,  as  it  is  only 
the  northerly  or  southerly 
components  of  the  course 
which  are  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

(y)   The  latitude,  as  the  higher  the 
latitude  the  smaller  the  earth's 
surface    speed    and    therefore 
the  greater  the  effect  of  the 
ship's  speed. 
The  compass  is  provided  with  a 
corrector  mechanism  which  automati- 
cally  applies  the   correction   due  to 
course  and  speed  at  any  given  latitude 
by    moving   the   lubber   line   the   re- 


Fig.  16:  Diagram  illustrating  the  effect 
of  ship's  speed  and  latitude  on  the  gyro- 
compass. 

quired  amount  to  compensate  for  this 
error.  The  compass  indicates  the 
ship's  true  heading  on  all  courses, 
and  no  corrections  have  to  be  applied 
by  reference  to  tables. 

Speed  Corrector 

The  speed  corrector  (Fig.  17),  the 
function  of  which  has  been  explained 
fully,  is  mounted  on  the  spider  frame. 
The  corrector  is  fitted  with  an  arm 
carrying  a  roller  which  operates  in  a 
"course  cosine"  cam  groove  in  the 
under  side  of  the  azimuth  gear.  An 
adjusting  knob  on  the  top  of  the  cor- 
rector causes  a  latitude  scale  to  move 
over   a   plate    engraved    with   speed 


curves.  The  knob  is  adjusted  until 
point  is  reached  where  the  latitude 
marked  on  the  scale  intersects  t 
curve  corresponding  to  the  shij 
speed.  Thereafter,  corrections  for 
courses  are  introduced  automatical 
m  accordance  with  the  cosine  of  t 
heading  by  means  of  the  cosine  ca 
and  the  mechanical  linkage  in  tl 
corrector.  The  eccentricity  of  tl 
cosine  cam  is  such  that  the  moveme 
of  the  lubber  ring  is  zero  for  eastei 
or  westerly  courses  (where  no  C( 
rection  is  required)  and  a  maximu 
for  northerly  or  southerly  court 
(where  maximum  correction  is  i 
quired).  The  mechanical  linkage: 
so  arranged  that  no  correction  is  > 
troduced  unless  a  definite  latitude: 
set  to  a  definite  speed.  As  the  adju 
ing  knob  is  turned  to  move  the  la 
tude  scale  from  the  top  of  the  pk 
down  across  the  speed  curves,  ho' 
ever,  the  linkage  begins  to  take  eff(| 
and  the  lubber  ring  is  displaced,  p ' 
vided  that  the  vessel  is  on  other  th; 
an  easterly  or  westerly  heading.  I' 
example,  suppose  the  ship  is  headi 
east  and  turns  to  north.  If  the  sci 
were  set  to  zero,  no  correction  woi 
be  introduced,  even  though  the  eff; 
of  the  cam  could  he  a  maximum, 
cause  the  position  of  the  mechani 
linkage  would  nullify  its  action, 
the  scale  were  set  to  maximum  spi 
and  latitude,  however,  a  maximi 
movement  of  the  lubber  ring  wo. 


Fig.     17:      Speed 


SPEED  AND 
LATITUDE 
ADJUSTING  KNOB  ' 
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obtained,  because  then  the  linkage 
luld  be  set  to  the  position  of  its 
1st  effective  leverage.  Any  inter- 
diate  setting  produces  proportion- 
correction. 

Latitude  Corrector 

\  latitude  corrector,  fitted  with  ad- 
ting  knob  and  scale,  is  mounted 
the  lubber  ring  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1;  By  means  of  this  corrector  the 
h'ber  ring  may  he  shifted  one  way 
<  the  •  ither  a  few  degrees  to  correct 
t  the  natural  latitude  error  de- 
iibeJ  heretofore.  The  latitude  cor- 
r-.tor,  which  functions  independent- 
Ijof  the  speed  corrector,  introduces 
tl  required  latitude  correction  irre- 
sfctive  of  the  ship's  speed  or  course. 

The  speed  corrector  and  the  lati- 
t  le  ceirrector  are  used  as  follows: 
Vhcn  the  ship  is  at  sea,  true  indica- 
fns  tur  any  heading  at  any  latitude 
a,  obtained  by  setting  the  speed  and 
ktude  correctors  to  correspond  to 
tl  ship's  speed  and  latitude.  When 
ti,  ship  is  at  the  dock  or  at  anchor. 
Ue  indications  for  all  headings  and 
l.all  latitudes  are  obtained  by  set- 
tfa;  the  latitude  corrector  to  corre- 
sjnd  to  the  latitude.  The  scope  of 
tf  correctors  is  from  zero  to  70  de- 
fies latitude  and  for  speeds  up  to  30 
kSts.  Correct  compass  indications 
'J.  thus  be  obtained  over  all  the 
irigablc  waters  of  the  globe  at  all 
),  the  speeds  normally  associated 
nh  merchant  vessels. 

ij  Transmitter 

rhe  transmitter,  for  electrically 
nsmitting  the  indications  of  the 
rster  compass  to  the  repeaters,  is 
Iven  by  the  large  azimuth  gear  on 
J  phantom  element.  The  transmit- 
eis  attached  to  the  lubber  ring,  and 
^refore  the  corrected  compass 
ifding  is  furnished  automatically 
<lhe  repeater  compasses. 

Azimuth  Motor 

The  azimuth  motor,  which  fur- 
I  les  the  power  to  keep  the  phantom 
\Tient  in  exact  alignment  with  the 
esitive  element,  is  mountd  on  the 
per  frame  and  geared  to  the  large 
iiuth  gear  on  the  phantom  ele- 
nt.  It  is  a  reversible,  shunt  motor, 
•itrolled  through  an  amplifier  panel 
'  the  signal  from  the  pick-up  trans- 
yner  on  the  phantom  ring.    When 
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the  azimuth  motor  operates  to  correct 
for  any  misalignment  of  rings,  the  in- 
ertia of  the  phantom  clement  carries 
it  beyond  the  center  of  alignment,  in- 
itiating a  signal  opposite  to  that 
which  started  the  system  in  motion. 
Therefore  the  azimuth  motor  is  re- 
versed, the  reversal  being  continuous 
so  that  the  phantom  element  never  is 
completely  at  rest,  but  hunts  or  oscil- 
lates rapidly  back  and  forth  through 
an  arc  of  about  two  tenths  of  a  de- 
gree. The  oscillation  of  the  phantom 
element  reduces  the  effect  of  friction 
about  the  vertical  axis  to  a  minimum. 
Oscillation  is  absent  in  the  repeaters, 
a  lost-motion  device  in  the  transmit- 
ter preventing  it  from  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  repeater  cards. 

Non-Hunting  Compass:  Because 
of  recent  improvements  in  follow-up 
amplifiers,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
introduce  oscillation  or  "hunt"  about 
the  vertical  axis.  Consequently,  on 
the  latest  Mk.  XIV  compasses,  which 
have  the  redesigned  amplifiers,  there 
is  no  visible  hunt.  The  result  is  a 
smoother  transmission  to  the  repeat- 
ers and  elimination  of  all  lost  motion. 

The  master  compass,  exclusive  of 
the  binnacle,  is  shown  in  Figs.  18 
and  19. 

Binnacle 

The  binnacle  supports  and  pro- 
vides a  protective  housing  for  the 
master  compass.  The  compass  is  sus- 
pended in  the  binnacle  within  a  gim- 


Fig.   19:     Master 


bal  system  so  that  it  will  hang  verti- 
cally regardless  of  the  ship's  motion. 
The  gimbal  system  is  supported  in 
the  binnacle  on  flexible  springs  to 
prevent  the  vibration  of  the  ship 
from  being  transmitted  to  the  com- 
pass. The  glass  top  cover  and  the 
doors  in  the  sides  of  the  binnacle 
may  be  opened  or  removed  entirely 
to  expose  all  parts  of  the  compass  for 
oiling,  cleaning  or  inspection.  Ordi- 
narily the  compass  binnacle  is  kept 
closed  and  locked,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
20. 


All    illustrations    by    cou^le^y    of    Sperry    Gyrt 
scope  Company,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


fig.  20:    Master 
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hyi  "The  Chief" 


"The  Chief's"  department  welcomes  questions — Just  write  "The  Chief," 
I'aeific  Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco  1 1 ,  California 


Pressure  and  Fluid  Flnw 


In  the  February  issue  the  BernouUi 
Principle  was  discussed.  It  was  shown 
that  in  any  fluid  flow  to  increase 
velocity  lowered  pressure  and  to 
lower  pressure  increased  velocity. 
This  applies  to  either  liquids  or  gases, 
whether  compressible  or  incompres- 
sible. 

Figure  1  illustrates  fluid  flow  (in 
this  case  water)  in  a  pipe.  An  orifice 
is  installed  at  a  flange  coupling.  The 
water  approaching  the  orifice  is  at 
?7y2  inches  pressure.  Small  sampling 
water  columns  are  installed  at  reg- 
ular close  intervals  along  the  length 
of  the  pipe  to  show  the  pressure  at 
the  respective  positions.  Just  ahead 
of  the  orifice  there  is  a  slight  build- 
up of  pressure,  then  a  sharp  drop  to 
about  four  inches  pressure  just  fol- 
lowing the  orifice.  At  this  point  the 
velocity  is  highest.  A  mercury  U  tube 
is  shown  connected  across  the  orifice 
to  measure  this  pressure  diff^erential. 
Then  the  pressure  recovers  as  the 
velocity  reduces  to  the  same  value 
as  before  the  orifice.  The  final  pres- 
sure is  .>2  inches,  showing  a  loss  of 
5%  inches  overall.  But  for  this  slight 
loss,  there  is  made  available  a  dif- 
ferential pressure  on  the  measuring 
device  of  33%  inches,  great  enough 
to  operate  indicating  and  recording 
meters. 

Furthermore,  this  pressure  diff^er- 
cnce  is  closely  proportional  to  the 
flow  in  gallons  or  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond. For  compressible  fluids  the  ratio 
of  rate  of  flow  to  pressure  differential 
is  not  directly  proportional  but  is 
consistent,  and  meters  can  be  cali- 
brated to  read  accurately  at  all  rates 
of  flow. 

Figure  -  shows  the  installation  of 
such  an   orifice   for  metering  steam 
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flow.  Both  an  orifice  plate  and  a 
flow  nozzle  are  shown.  The  differen- 
tial pressure  take-off  is  indicated  at 
the  bottom.  The  dimensions  shown 
are  the  lengths  needed  in  the  system 
before  any  elbows  or  change  in  the 
pipe  are  made.  It  is  necessary  to 
permit  the  velocity  to  be  fully 
reduced  to  a  non-turbulent,  stream- 
lined flow  without  interference  from 
changes  in  cross  sections  to  prevent 
interference  in  the  ratio  of  flow  rate 
to  pressure  differential. 

If  desirable,  the  overall  pressure 
loss  can  be  reduced  by  a  more 
streamlined  throat  design,  as  in  the 
venturi  throat,  discussed  in  the  pre- 
vious article.  This  is  frequently  the 
case  in  water  metering.  But  in  steam 
flow  the  pressure  loss  is  not  trouble- 
some and  it  does  not  mean  an  energy 
loss  because  the  loss  is  converted  to 
heat  energy  increasing  the  super- 
heat or  drying  the  wet  steam  slightly. 
The  loss  is  due  to  eddies  and  the  tur- 
bulence in  and  following  the  nozde. 

If  wet  steam  or  superheated  steam 
is  being  measured,  different  calibra- 
tions are  needed  for  a  given  pipe 
diameter  and  throat  diameter,  and 
calibration  corrections  must  be  made 
for  the  degree  of  superheat  or  per 
cent  of  water  in  the  steam. 

Figure  3  illustrates  an  installation 
to  measure  steam  flow,  wherein  the 
pressure  differential  is  transmitted  to 
the  U  tube,  manometer,  or  flow  me- 
ter via  two  water  columns.  In  order 
to  cancel  out  the  height  of  the  water 
column  and  its  effect  on  the  meter 
the  up-stream  and  down-stream 
column  must  have  the  same  water 
level  in  them.  This  is  done  by  con- 
densing them  full  of  water  by  a 
radiator  shown  in  the  figure.  Changes 


in  differential  pressure  do  not  caus 
a  very  great  change  in  displacemer' 
in  the  water  in  the  columns,  so  th.'  • 
the    loss    by    such    displacement  i' 
quickly  made  up  by  condensation. 

Bernoulli's  Principle  is  used  als. 
in  vacuum  equipment.  Figure  4  shov^ 
a  typical  jet  vacuum  pump.  T% 
stages  are  shown  with  cold  condei 
sate  water  admitted  at  a  point  follov 
ing  the  first  stage.  This  condensf' 
the  steam  from  the  jet,  greatly  redu. 
ing  the  volume  of  vapor  and  air  I 
be  moved  by  the  second  and  lai 
stage.  The  nozzle.  Part  .3,  in  tl 
figure,  is  the  expanding  throat  typ 
and  it  must  not  be  considered  tl 
throat  of  the  pump.  The  high  velocii 
and  therefore  low-pressure  area  ; 
at  the  discharge  end  of  this  noz:! 
The  pressure  is  reduced  to  such 
low  value  that  steam  and  air  fro' 
the  condenser  are  sucked  in  to  tl; 
region.  The  contracting  and  expam 
ing  throat.  Part  2  in  the  figure, 
designed  to  maintain  this  velocit 
therefore  reducing  area  as  jet  stea' 
is  partly  condensed,  until  the  air , 
well  mixed  with  the  jet.  Then  tl' 
combined  or  mi.xture  velocity  is  c 
duced  in  the  expanding  thror 
Similar  reasoning  applies  to  stci 
jet.  Part  II,  and  expanding  thr^. 
Part  10,  in  the  second  stage. 

Boiler  feed  pumps  have  bocii  i 
erated   on  this  principle.    The  fc 
water  of  the  railroad  locomotive 
nearly  always  pumped  into  the  boi> 
by  a  steam  jet.    It  may  seem  stran  '■ 
that  steam  at  250  lbs.  in  the  jet  cij 
pick  up  water  at  atmospheric  pre  . 
sure  and  force  it  back  into  the  boii" 
at  this  same  pressure.   At  first  glar.i 
it  appears  to  be  like  a  steam  boiij 
feed  pump  with  the  steam  and  wail 
cylinders  of  the  same  diameter.  Til 
obviously  would  not  work.  The  ste« 
cylinder  must  have  a  greater  diajU 
eter  than  the  water  end  to  havei^ 
greater    force    to    overcome    fricti 
and  losses.   The  jet  feed  pump,  li 
wise,  would  not  operate  if  a  wai 
jet  were  used.    But  the  steam  jet  I 
more  velocity  than  that  correspoi 
ing  to  pressure  alone.    It  has  a  lail 
velocity  due  to  the  heat  content 
the  steam.    Thus  a  great  deal  m« 
heat   energy   is   released   in   the  i 
than  is  represented  by  the  worki 
forcing  the  feedwater  into  the  bo3 
against  boiler  pressure  and  fricti' 

Still  another  application  of  E 
noulli's  Principle  is  illustrated  in  \ 
5.  This  indicates  (a)  a  ship  stea 
ing  along  a  narrow  channel  of  wav 
such  as  a  canal  or  river.    If  the  6 
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ulil   he  closer  to  one  hank  than 

iIkt,  such  as  at  A  in  the  figure, 

.vould   he  an   increase   in   the 

water   velocity   on   the   port 

^.Dmpared  with  the  starboard 

This  increase  in  velocity  means 

Ljtii  reduction  in  pressure  and  a 

;:   I'iwering  of  the  water  level  at 

I  side,  as  at  A.  This  of  course 

the  ship   to   be   pushed  over 

.  .K.ser  to  the  bank.    Pilots  are 

.  tnrc  very  careful  about  getting 


too  close  to  a  bank  or  shoal  because 
of  this  strange  sucking  action  which 
seems  to  pull  them  too  close.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  rudder  is 
put  to  the  right  to  steer  away  from 
the  left  bank,  but  this  pushes  the 
stern  even  closer  to  the  shore  line, 
increasing  velocity  and  the  pressure 
difference.  The  ship  seems  to  re- 
spond to  the  rudder  very  quickly 
when  close  to  a  shore  line  and  under 
way. 


At  iht  left,  top  to 
bottom,  ore  Fiqi.  1.  2 
and  3.  Fig  4  is  at  top 
riqhl,  ond  Fig.  5  at 
bottom  right. 


The  same  effect  is  noticed  when 
two  ships  steer  close  together  and 
are  under  way.  When  they  get  as 
close  as  perhaps  a  ship's  beam  or 
closer,  they  are  drawn  together  by 
powerful  forces  and  they  cannot 
steer  clear  of  each  other.  Such  a  sit- 
uation can  only  be  cleared  by  one 
ship  stopping  to  get  away  from  the 
other. 

The  forces  causing  them  to  pull 
together  are  due  to  Bernoulli's  Prin- 
ciple acting  in  the  water  as  well  as 
in  the  wind.  Both  are  increased  in 
velocity  in  the  space  between  them 
with  the  corresponding  reduction  in 
pressure.  Experienced  deck  officers 
will  never  allow  their  ship  to  get 
close  to  anything  when  there  is  much 
"way"  on  the  ship. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  in- 
teresting applications  of  these  princi- 
ples. The  steam  whistle,  wind  musi- 
cal instruments,  the  waving  flag  in 
the  breeze,  the  pole,  mast,  or  yard 
arm  vibrating  in  the  wind,  are  all 
illustrations. 


^W 


Illustrating  thi-  differential  pressure  created  by  fluid 
flow  through  an  orifice. 
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Wire    Rope 
ging  Departm 


Interior  of  Rigging  Oe. 


San  ^raiirtscn    ^^^y.  J^r^*^  1858. 


"Leading  the  Convoy"  is  a  slogac 
that  could  well  describe  the  Weeks 
Home  -  Emerson  Company's  nev 
Wire  Rope  Department  and  Riggin|i 
Loft.  This  old-established  firm  hal 
gradually  forged  ahead  m  the  wir 
rope  business,  and  two  years  agn 
moved  its  main  store  and  ofEce 
from  Market  Street  to  more  moderi 
quarters  at  255  Mission  Street,  Saf 
Francisco.  Until  recently  the  24^ 
Mission  Street  quarters  housed  thi 
Wire  Rope  Department,  but  in 
creased  business  necessitated  its  re 
moval  to  more  spacious  quarters 
now  located  at  515  Folsom  Streeil 
San  Francisco.  j 

This  new  Wire  Rope  Departmer 
covers  an  area  of  10,000  square  fed 
and  is  well  equipped  with  the  mo! 
modern  facilities  for  winding,  split 
ing  and  socket  work.  This  depar, 
ment  ships  out  many  cargo  falls,  bf 
dies,  slings  and  cut  lengths  of  wir 
rope  to  many  of  the  steamship  con 
panics  and  industrial  plants  engage 
in  war  work  in  the  Bay  area,  h 
work  is  done  by  the  most  expet 
enced  splicers  and  wire  rope  mei 
and  is  ably  supervised  by  Ernie  Vl 
gel,  who  was  formerly  with  the  £< 
wards  Wire  Rope  Company  fur  nii' 
years. 

The  Weeks-Howe-Emerson  Cm,  . 
years  ago  succeeded  the  old  firm  - 
A.  Crawford  6?  Co.,  ship  chandlci 
who  were  in  business  at  1.^7  Frn 
Street,  between  Jackson  and  Picif 
in  1856.  At  that  time  they  \\c 
charging  25c  per  pound  for  M.m 
rope,  and  had  a  trade  to  Tahiti:  th 
also  were  large  importers  of  In 
flax  felt,  a  business  which  is  still  c. 
ried  on  by  the  present  company. 

The  offices  of  the  key  men  .irc 
follows:  Felton  W.  Howe,  trcisui 
and  general  manager;  S.  F.  WccI 
president;  C.  K.  Howe,  vice  pre 
dent;  J.  J.  Imhof,  manager;  J.  O  f 
genhardt,  personnel  manager;  M. 
Silva,  assistant  manager;  A.  J.  Crct 
manager  Net  and  Twine  Depa 
ment;  A.  Smitha,  office  manag' 
Ernie  Vogel,  manager  Wire  Ro 
Department;  R.  L.  Dineley,  manat 
Los  Angeles  office. 

The  company's  Los  Angeles  08 
is  now  located  at  412   West  6th 
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Keep  Fasted! 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  AND  MACHINERY 
FOR  YARD,  SHIP  AND  DOCK 


^  Columbia  Pipe  Blind 

^  K  new  type  of  pipe  hlinj  has  re- 
el tly  been  plaeed  on  the  market  by 
&  Columbia    Machine    Works    of 
B'kcley,  California.   This  pipe  blind 
I'lich  is  patented)  has  already  been 
u  oJ  out  in  practical  operation  and 
-  I'.vcd  to  be  the  most  effective 
■    to    the    many    troubles    and 
,  r~  which  attend  blanking  off  on 
pi;  lines  and  safety  in  carrying  of 
med  cargoes, 
(t  is  well  known  that  all  modern 


oil  tankers  carry  various  grades  of 
liquid  cargoes,  and  as  valves  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  contamination  by  leak- 
age from  one  tank  to  the  other,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  place  "blanks" 
in  connecting  pipe  lines. 

This  operation  as  a  rule  is  a  task 
that  is  expensive,  dirty  and  danger- 
ous. Expensive,  because  of  the  time 
and  men  required  to  perform  the 
work.  Dirty,  because  when  a  pipe 
line  is  opened  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting or  changing  a  pipe  blind,  all 
the  oil  or  liquid  which  is  in  the  pipe 
line  and  cannot  be  drained  out  will 
run  on  the  deck  or  tank  top  or  on  the 
pump  room  floor.  Dangerous,  be- 
cause when  oil  or  gasoline  is  thus 
liberated  from  the  pipe  there  are  al- 
ways escaping  gases  in  attendance 
which  may  become  the  cause  of  an 
accident  involving  loss  of  both  life 
and  property. 

To  avert  all  these  attendant  ob- 
jections this  new  pipe  blind  has  been 
developed.  The  accompanying  cut 
will  show  at  a  glance  how  the  objec- 
tionable features  mentioned  above 
are  overcome  with  it. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this 
fitting  are: 


KEEP  POSTED 

Ke  manufflc+urers  of  the  new  equipment  ann 
«  furnish  complete  details  without  obligatio 


ed  in  this  department  will  be  pleased 
your  part.    For  quick  service,   please 
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500  Ssnsome  Street       -       -       -       Sen  Frencisco 
nd    me    descriptive    date    of    the    following    new    equipment    as    reviewed 
issue. 


(Identify  by  neme  of  manufacturer  and  machine) 


lUSINESS.. 
ADDRESS.. 


(1)  The  unit  is  self-contained  and  all 
dimensions  conform  to  those  of 
gate  valves  of  corresponding 
sizes  and  pressures.  Thus  a  gate 
valve  may  be  removed  from  any 
pipe  line  and  a  Columbia  Pipe 
Blind  installed  in  its  place. 

(2)  After  the  pipe  blind  has  been 
installed  the  operation  of  chang- 
ing it  from  open  to  closed  or  vice 
versa  consists  of: 

(a)  Slacking  up  on  four  nuts. 

(b)  Screwing  back  the  lock  nuts 
to  liberate  the  gate. 

(c)  Removing  one  gate  and  in- 
stalling the  other. 

(d)  Slacking  back  the  lock  nuts. 

(e)  Tightening     the     clamping 
nuts. 

(f)  Tightening  the  lock  nuts. 
{■••)   Regardless  of  the  size  of  blind 

involved,  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted by  one  man  in  five  min- 
utes. 

(4)  The  gates  are  fitted  with  an  um- 
brella which  covers  the  opening 
to  prevent  dirt  from  falling  in. 

(5)  A  hand-hole  plate  is  fitted  at  the 
bottom  for  removal  of  any  for- 
eign object  which  may  lodge  in 
the  gate  opening. 

(6)  This  hand-hole  plate  is  fitted 
with  a  pipe  plug  which  may  be 
removed  for  fitting  a  drain  valve 
should  this  be  desired. 

(7)  A  neoprene  ring  is  installed  on 
the  male  member  of  the  fitting 
to  keep  the  pipe  Ime  tight  while 
the  gates  are  changed.  Thus  no 
oil  can  leak  out  of  the  pipe  line 
during  the  period  of  changing 
gates  unless  there  is  a  "head"  on 
the  pipe  line  before  it  is  opened. 

(8)  The  gaskets  are  fitted  into  dove- 
tail grooves  in  the  gates  for  easy 
renewal  when  required. 

(9)  For  marine  purposes,  the  blind 
IS  made  of  either  cast  steel  or 
bronze. 

(10)  The  studs  are  of  stainless  steel 
and  nuts  of  bronze  to  prevent 
sparks. 

It  has  been  stated  by  present  users 
that  this  is  the  only  absolutely  safe 
and  practical  fitting  of  its  kind  on 
the  market,  and  a  wide  use  in  both 
marine  and  stationary  fields  is  pre- 
dicted. 


A  Tough  Searchlight  for 
Navy  Signaling 

Tough  enough  to  stand  the  pound- 
ing of  heavy  waves  and  the  shock  of 
big  guns  fired  close  by,  a  signaling 
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Int«nsi»r  <><  seorchll9h«  beom  bcinq  ncosured  by  Howord  Wriqicy.  lobe 
supervisor  at  Westinqhouse  Lighting  Division. 


searchlight  developed  by  Westing- 
house  engineers  is  now  ready  tor 
duty  aboard  Uncle  Sam's  warships. 

Already  in  production  at  the  West- 
inghouse  Lighting  Division  in  Cleve- 
land, the  searchlight  will  enable  Navy 
vessels  to  "talk"  to  other  ships,  to 
airplanes  and  to  shore  patrols.  It  will 
play  its  most  useful  role  as  a  "stand- 
in"  for  radio  communication  when 
such  signals  might  be  picked  up  by 
the  enemy  or  are  ineffective  because 
of  weather  conditions. 

The  searchlight  flashes  its  mes- 
sage in  code  by  projecting  a  beam  of 
light  through  a  series  of  Venetian- 
blind  shutters  that  are  opened  and 
closed  by  hand  to  simulate  dots  and 
dashes.  On  a  clear  night  the  beam 
is  visible  for  many  miles. 

This  searchlight  will  take  a  terrific 
beating  on  the  open  deck  of  a  war- 
ship. In  battle  it  must  stand  up  under 
the  recoil  of  giant  guns  fired  nearby. 
When  the  ship  is  plowing  through 
heavy  seas,  the  searchlight  must  he 
able  to  take  the  heavy  battering  and 
be  ready  to  light  at  any  time. 

A  special  heat-resisting  glass,  ten 
times  stronger  than  plate  glass,  en- 
ables the  searchlight  to  resist  sudden 
changes  in  temperature. 


Hendy  Power  Plants 
Ordered  for  Soviet 

Thirty  l.irge  turbo-generator  units 
for  the  devastated  power  plants,  fac- 


tories and  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  ordered  from  the  Joshua 
Hendy  Iron  Works  of  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  it  is  announced  by  Charles  E. 
Moore,  president  of  the  company. 

Preliminary  work  is  already  under 
way  on  the  sets,  of  which  10  will  de- 
liver 2000  kilowatts  each  and  the  re- 
mainder 500  kilowatts  each.  The 
power  plants,  it  is  understood,  will 
be  used  as  package  units  to  supply 
electricity  in  ravaged  areas  recap- 
tured by  the  Russians  from  the  re- 
treating Germans. 

These  turbines  are  of  a  design  de- 
veloped by  Hendy  for  installation  as 
industrial  or  electric  generating 
plants,  and  will  he  marketed  by  the 
company  as  one  of  its  post-war  prod 
ucts.  Mr.  Moore  also  revealed  that 
Hendy  is  submitting  bids  to  several 
foreign  countries  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  variety  of  industrial  power 
equipment. 


Above,  right:  T 
Mac-way  platform. 
Right:      The    h«ac-w 


The  Mac-way  Gangway 
And  Platform 

The  George  M.  Philpott  C> 
1160  Bryant  Street,  San  Francl^- 
are  now  manufacturing  and  m.irk 
ing  a  lightweight  structural  all  si 
gangway  and  an  attached  swivel  pi 
form  with  quick  operating  s.itr 
locking  device. 

The  gangway — now  being  uscj 
tugboats,  Libertys,  Victorys.  C- 
and  C-2"s — is  manufactured  in  si 
from  16  feet  to  40  feet.  It  is  ,ih- 
half  the  weight  of  a  simil.ir  -i; 
wooden  gangway,  is  easily  h.uiji 
and  may  be  had  with  walkaw.n 
expanded  metal  or  hardwood  ?tni 
ers. 

The  all-metal  swivel  type  -.ja 
way  platform  can  be  fitted  tn  ,i 
type  of  vessel,  is  of  rugged  coiistri 
tion,  and  has  a  safety  steel  tread  u 
an  adjustable  turntable.  The  i 
tinctivc  feature  of  this  platform 
the  quick  operating  safety  lock;' 
device,  which  enables  the  seaman 
attach  the  gangway  to  the  platfn 
and  have  the  whole  assembly  rc.i 
for  use  in  about  10  minutes;  the  ti 
usually  occupied  in  this  operatini' 
one  hour  or  more. 

The  company  have  pioneered  ( 
manufacture  of  expanded   mct,il 
gangways,    and    the    attached    pi 
forms,  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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A.   Spe- 


pound,    c    Sfcioll, 
ed  strip  of  Fibrr< 

ci'olly  trfoted  cord.  F,' 
then  served  on  ot  B  ond 
C,  working  toword  center 
ot  tape.  Compound  under 
stretch-proof    tope 


down     with 
treoted   cords 


d  into  the  crotch  of 
oble  and  out  toward  the 
nds  of  conductors,  at  D, 
I  and  J.  Insulating 
heaths  are  then  tied 
.peciolly 
G.  These 
n  different 
lit  identiti- 


bisture  Seal  for 
Stpboard  Cables 

Mavy  electrical  design  engineers, 
irking  with  Owens-Corning  Fiher- 
js  Corporation,  have  developed  a 
r;thod  of  sealing  against  moisture 
itOT  and  water  penetration  the 
>:n  ends  of  cables  carrying  current 
ral  to  the  operation  of  fighting  ships 
iJ  their  armaments. 

|rhe  vulnerable  point  has  always 
*n  the  end  of  the  cable  where  the 
:lile  armor  has  been  removed  to  per- 
i:  separation  of  the  conductors  for 
uk-up.  This  open  end  is  enclosed 
ra  moisture-tight  terminal  box.  but 
(the  box  is  shattered  by  bombing 
►  shell  fire  there  is  always  the  possi- 
>.ty  that  water  entering  the  open 
pie  end  will  work  down  into  the 
pie,  causing  a  short  circuit. 

\4aterials  required  for  sealing  the 
lie,  independent  of  the  terminal 
i,  are  a  non-moisture-absorbent 
X  with  a  fairly  constant  viscosity 
ige,  Fiberglas  tape  impregnated 
h  a  synthetic  rubber  compound. 
1  treated  Fiberglas  tying  cord, 
erglas  tape  and  tying  cord  are  em- 
yed  primarily  because  of  their 
th  tensile  strength  and  because 
l-y  will  not  stretch  or  absorb  mois- 
ie. 

Since  the  glass  tape  and  cord  arc 
1-1  non-inflammable,  this  modifica- 
n  of  the  end  of  the  cable  does  not 
|;troy  its  flame  resistant  character- 
;cs.  The  first  step  is  to  skin  back 
•  cable  armor  a  short  additional  dis- 
ice  from  the  end,  further  exposing 
■  interior  conductors.  The  filling 
x  is  then  built  up  around  the  con- 
:tors.  at  the  crotch.  The  conduc- 
s  arc  pulled  together  and  tightly 
apped   as   a    unit,    with    strips    of 
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Fiberglas  tape  four  to  six  inches 
wide.  The  Fiberglas  cord  is  served  on 
from  both  ends  toward  the  middle  of 
the  wax  section.  Thus  pressure 
forces  the  wax  back  into  the  core  of 
the  cable,  forming  a  solid  vapor-and- 
moisturc  proof  seal. 

New  Wigqins  Test  Coupling 

The  E.  B.  Wiggins  Oil  Tool  Co.. 
Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles  annonunces  de- 
velopment of  an  amaiing  new  "direct- 
connect"  coupling,  specially  adapted 
for  use  in  testing  operations.  It  af- 
fords countless  applications  to  manu- 
facturers of  carburetors,  aircraft,  au- 
tomobiles, refrigeration  and  air  condi- 
tioning equipment,  metering  gauges 
and  valves,  testing  and  hydraulic 
equipment. 


As  shown  above,  the  new  Wiggins 
Direct-Connect  Coupling  fits  over  the 
end  of  any  standard  nipple,  the 
"dogs'"  of  the  coupling  gripping  se- 
curely in  the  undercut  just  behind  the 
threads  on  the  nipple.  The  coupling 
is  equipped  with  a  seal  which  has 
withstood  pressures  up  to  3,000  lbs. 
Because  of  the  simplicity  and  speed 
with  which  the  new  Wiggins  coup- 
ling can  he  hooked  up,  users  have  al- 
ready reported  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
savings  in  manhours  and  labor. 

Since  standard  nipples  are  available 
with  or  without  the  undercut,  the  lat- 
ter may  he  installed  when  reordering 
so  that  the  Wiggins  Direct-Connect 


Coupling  can  be  used  for  all  testing 
operations.  The  new  coupling  comes 
in  si:es  of  !4,  5/16,  %,  J/z.  '/s  and  % 

inches. 

The  Wiggins  Company  has  already 
begun  volume  production  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  wide  variety  of  indus- 
tries. Further  information  on  this 
new  Direct-Connect  coupling  may  be 
secured  by  writing  the  E.  B.  Wiggins 
Oil  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  3424  East  Olympic 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  23,  California. 

"Lignoblock" 

Lignum  Vitae,  the  "Wood  of 
Life,"  so  called  because  of  its  sup- 
posed medicinal,  curative  powers, 
was  taken  back  to  Europe  from  the 
Americas  in  the  16th  century.  This 
was  over  1 00  years  before  the  sailing 
of  the  "Mayflower"  carrying  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers  to  Plymouth  Rock. 
Little  did  the  physicians  and  apothe- 
caries then  think  that  today.  400  - 
years  later.  Lignum  Vitae  would  be 
so  vital  to  seafaring  ships. 

Lignum  Vitae  is  the  hardest  wood 
known,  w^cighing  twice  as  much  as 
oak.  Approximately  .^0  per  cent  of 
its  volume  is  in  natural  resin,  which 
renders  the  wood  self-lubricating  and 
especially  adaptable  for  use  under 
water. 

Lignum  Vitae  is  used  principally 
in  the  great  naval  vessels  of  the  world 
for  stern  bushings,  lining  stern  tubes 
of  propeller  shafts,  pulleys  and  rig- 
ging gear.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  it. 

Davis  Hardwood  Company,  San 
Francisco,  carries,  in  addition  to  the 
Lignum  Vitae  logs,  a  complete  stock 
of  "Lignablock"  (Lignum  Vitae 
sawn  blocks).  The  blocks  arc  boxed 
heart  timbers,  coated  with  clear 
shellac,  and  are  stocked  in  three 
bracket  sizes:  5"  and  up  by  5"  and 
up,  by  24"  and  longer  in  length; 
7"  and  up  by  7"  and  up.  by  24" 
and  longer  in  length;  and  10"  and  up 
by  10"  and  up  by  24"  and  longer 
in  length.  The  grade  of  the  blocks 
is  in  accordance  with  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Department  Specifications  59L2d, 
type   "B-Block." 

"Lignablock"  is  proving  very  satis- 
factory. It  eliminates  considerable 
waste.  There  is  saving  in  transporta- 
tion costs  and  labor.  Blocks  furnished 
in  this  form  reduce  waste  in  the 
elimination  of  sap  and  irregularities 
in  the  log,  and  save  operations  in  the 
manufacture  of  Lignum  Vitae  bear- 
ings for  ships. 
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Status  of  American 

Stiipbuildinq  Industry 


By  J.  Lewis  Luckenbach 


83d  Meeting.  A.B.S. 


At  the  85rd  annual  meeting 
o{  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping,  held  on  February  6, 
1945,  at  New  York,  J.  Lewis 
Luckenbach  was  elected  presi 
dent  for  the  thirteenth  time, 
and  other  officers  were  re 
elected  as  follows:  David  Ar 
nott,  vice  president-chief  sur 
veyor:  Joseph  W.  Powell  and 
William  D.  Winter,  honorary 
vice  presidents;  Jerome  B. 
Crowley,  treasurer;  John  ^'. 
Cantillion,  secretary  and  as- 
sistant treasurer;  and  Kenneth 
D.    Hull,    assistant    treasurer. 

Among  those  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  were  two 
well-known  Pacific  Coast  men. 


Fraser  A.  Bailey  of  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company  and 
Joseph  A.  Moore  of  the  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Company. 

Prominent  among  the  new 
members  was  the  name  of  W. 
M.  Laughton,  general  manager 
Pacific  Coast  yards  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
Ltd.,   Shipbuilding   Division. 

As  usual.  President  Lucken- 
bach delivered  some  very  per- 
tinent remarks  on  the  present 
state  of  shipbuilding  in  the 
United  States.  This  article,  to- 
gether with  the  table  there- 
with, gives  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  his  thesis. — (Ed.) 


In  vessels  of  2000  gross  tons  and 
upward,  the  38  major  shipyards  en- 
gaged in  such  production  delivered 
an  average  of  four  vessels  every  day 
during  1944.  for  a  total  of  146.> 
ships  aggregating  a  measurement  of 
11,403.16.3  gross  tons  and  a  total 
dw  capacity  of  16,143,065  tons.  By 
the  end  of  1945  the  total  of  the  fleet 
built  by  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion in  American  shipyards  will  have 
reached  the  astounding  total  of  5209 
units,  with  an  aggregate  of  approx- 
imately 39,876,606  gross  tons  or 
57,442,165  tons  total  dw  capacity. 
In  September,  1939,  there  existed 
in  the  world's  merchant  marines  a 
total  fleet  of  9278  merchant  vessels 
of   52,700,000   gross   tons,   and   72,- 
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800.000  dw  tons.  Twenty-seven  p 
cent  of  these  ships  were  then  ov 
20  years  old.  It  is  estimated  th 
the  new  American  fleet,  considerii 
speed  and  other  operational  factoi 
will  practically  equal  the  capacity 
cargo  handling  of  the  entire  pr 
war  world  fleets. 

In  the  new  U.S.  fleet,  by  the  ei 
of  1945  there  will  be  approximate 
1000  tankers  with  a  total  dw  capa 
ity  of  approximately  13,000,000  tor 
These  vessels  average  a  25  per  cc 
increase  in  speed  over  pre-war  tan 
ers,  and  will  therefore  have  apprc: 
imately  the  same  capacity  as  t' 
total   pre-war  world  tanker  fleet. 

A  great  record  was  made  in  t 
installation  of  7,448,950  shp  of  mi 
propulsion  machinery.  This  is,  \ 
believe,  a  world's  record  for  any  o; 
year. 

As  in  1942  and  1943,  Pacific  Coi 
shipyards  completed  the  greah 
number  and  tonnage  of  merchal 
vessels,  finishing  576  with  a  grc; 
tonnage  of  4,579,689  tons.  Atlani 
Coast  yards  delivered  572  ships 
4,554,601  gross  tons,  while  on  t 
Gulf  287  vessels  of  2,162,333  gn; 
tons  were  turned  out.  Great  Lai 
yards  finished,  in  addition  to  numi 
ous  smaller  vessels.  24  merchant  shl 
of  106,540  gross  tons.  For  the  thi 
successive  year  the  State  of  Ca 
fornia  led  the  country  in  produci 
merchant  vessels,  turning  out  4 
vessels,  or  almost  one-third  of  t 
total  completed  in  the  United  Stat 
The  State  of  Maryland  was  seco 
with  145  vessels.  In  addition  to  mi 
chant  ship  construction,  Amerio 
shipyards     produced     39.971 
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I  Kit   .ind   au.\ili.4ry   units   for   the 

N.uy   and   hundreds   of   small 

1-    for    the    Army,    the    Coast 

rJ.  and  the  Defense  Plant  Cor- 


:  y  significant  feature  of  this 
11,1  li  program  is  the  tremendous  use 
ofhe  diescl  engine  as  a  propelling 
ur-  At  the  end  of  1944  U-S.  Navy 
ha'  in  operation  32,000,000  hp  in 
dijel  engines,  which  is  seven  times 


total    propulsion    power    in    all 

rs    of    propulsion    machinery    in 

pre-war     American     merchant 


he  comparatively  small  figure  of 
13,850  hp  in  diesel  propulsion 
urs  for  seagoing  merchant  vessels 
is  Ihe  largest  ever  installed  in  the 
U'ted  States  in  any  one  year. 

n  spite  of  many  difliculties,  not 
thileast  of  which  were  the  necessity 
foj  training  most  of  the  shipyard 
pe-onnel  and  the  varied  modifica- 
ticjs  required  to  fit  standard  designs 
tolpecialijcd  war  requirements,  the 
ra;  of  production  of  ships  has  kept 
pi:  with  the  urgent  need  on  a  scale 
hi^erto  considered  fantastic.  The 
ac  e  shortage  of  trained  personnel 
an  Its  relation  to  the  national  prob- 
lem of  man  power  requirements 
d'-ing  such  ....ergencies  constitutes 
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an  important  lesson  and  seems  to 
have  been  impressed  in  the  minds  of 
all  our  people-  However,  it  is  vitally 
necessary  to  see  that  the  facts  are 
remembered  during  peace  times;  that 
is,  that  continued  training  and  em- 
ployment be  stressed  so  that  we  can 
maintain  a  sufficient  merchant  ma- 
rine to  guarantee  our  national  secur- 
ity and  defense  if  a  similar  occasion 
should  again  arise- 

While  there  has  been  a  marked 
simplification  of  design  details  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  welding  and  a 
considerable  progress  in  shipbuilding 
methods  through  an  extended  use  of 
fabrication  methods,  the  fact  that  so 
many  ships  were  huilt  of  the  same 
design  in  different  types  might 
prompt  the  wrong  conclusion  re- 
garding developments  in  naval  archi- 
tecture. 

Much  experimental  and  research 
work  has  been  done,  and  until  this 
is  brought  out  into  the  light  after 
the  war  it  would  be  difficult  to  pre- 
dict what  we  might  expect-  However, 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  substantial 
strides  will  be  made  both  in  material 
and  construction  which  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  design,  navigation  and 
operation  of  ships- 

Progress  may  also  be  expected  in 


cooperation  with  other  nationals  in 
the  studies  emanating  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Coast  Guard  on  the 
rules  governing  safety  of  life  at  sea, 
admeasurement  and  other  maritime 
problems  in  order  that  our  ideas  and 
regulations  and  those  of  foreign  na- 
tionals be  coordinated. 

The  Maritime  Commission  started 
out  with  what  seemed  to  be  an  am- 
bitious program.  The  war  augmented 
this  program  literally  hundreds  of 
times.  The  Commission  called  for  the 
complete  cooperation  of  the  ship- 
building industry,  and  many  facilities 
hitherto  unthought  of  for  use  in 
maritime  production  were  utilized, 
all  of  which  added  up  and  made  pos- 
sible the  accomplishment  of  the  pre- 
ponderous  task  with  which  they  were 
confronted- 

Shipbuilding  has  arisen  from  a 
minor  industry  to  second  place.  The 
tremendous  demand  for  ships  of  all 
types  has  been  perhaps  better  and 
more  promptly  met  than  any  other 
requirement  for  this  war,  and  the 
shipbuilding  industry  and  our  mer- 
chant marine  have  a  right  to  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
demand  was  made  for  the  tools  with 
which  to  win  the  war,  they  were  not 
found  wanting. 
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SHIPS  in  The  mflKinG 


Veterans  of  three 
major  European  in- 
vasions,   these    LC 

after  an  Atlantic 
crossing.  Manned 
br  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  they  are 
powered      by      en- 

tured  by  the  De- 
troit Diesel  Engine 
Division  of  General 
Motors. 


Fast  Ore  Carriers  With 
High-Pressure  Steam 

The  four  ore  carriers  now  under 
construction  at  the  Sparrows  Point 
yard  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
are  for  the  South  American  trade 
and  are  of  special  interest  from 
several  aspects.  Known  as  the  C-5 
type,  they  are  of  18,000  dwc,  and 
of  580  ft.  length,  with  greater  beam 
and  depth  than  the  largest  Great 
Lakes  ore  carriers.  Their  reported 
speed  will  he  at  least  15  knots,  and 
probably  more,  as  their  geared  tur- 
bines will  exceed  10,000  shp. 

Engineers  and  naval  architects 
will    watch    the    trials    and    service 
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operation  of  these  ships  with  in- 
terest as  the  steam  pressure  and  tem- 
perature will  be  the  highest  yet  in- 
stalled in  an  American  flag  vessel. 
A  fuel  consumption  of  0.50  lb.  of 
bunker-C  oil  is  expected. 

Premium  Reduction  on  War 
Risk  Life  Insurance 

Reduction  of  premium  charges  on 
Individual  War  Risk  Life  Insurance 
covering  the  lives  of  seamen  from 
one  dollar  per  $1000  to  fifty  cents 
a  $1000  for  each  month  of  coverage, 
regardless  of  the  voyage  involved, 
was  announced  by  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  February  6. 


The  new  rate,  effective  March 
1945,  will  apply  to  all  new  lii 
written  as  well  as  renewals  and  \ 
continue  in  force  until  further  noti 

More  Ships  for  the  Navy 

No  fewer  than  500,i)00  tons 
additional  ships  are  to  be  built  I 
the  U.S.  Navy,  in  addition  to  i 
.\586.0O0  tons  already  planned  I 
the  1945  program,  if  Congress  ; 
propriates  the  necessary  funds.  Tl 
new  and  supplementary  program  w 
bring  the  1945  total  to  4.086,0 
tons,  compared  with  5,419,000  i 
29,777  vessels  in  1944.  Authori:ati 
already  has  been  received  by  t 
Navy  for  this  new  construction,  ai 
It  only  awaits  the  actual  cash  a 
propriation. 

Only  206  combatant  ships  are  i 
eluded  in  the  1945  program,  coi 
pared  with  415  in  1944,  so  the  n 
jority  of  new  craft  will  be  auxiliarii 
including  landing  boats;  but  tl 
combatant  ships  may  average  larg 
than  last  year.  Presumably,  a  co 
siderablc  proportion  of  the  new  ve 
sels  will  be  built  on  the  Pacific  Coa; 
unless  repairs  to  existing  ships  ta| 
up  most  of  the  yard  facilities. 

Consolidated  Steel  in 
Ship   Repair 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporatii 
enters  the  ship  repair  and  conversii 
business  with  the  allocation  to  ) 
Wilmington  yard  by  the  Navy  ai 
the  Maritime  Commission  of  a  ne 
14,000  ton  sectional  steel  floating  dr 
dock,  according  to  an  announcemci 
by  the  corporation.  Work  on  tl 
dock  installation  will  start  imnii 
diately  and  will  be  completed  1' 
June,   1945.  ' 

Consolidated  recently  was  awan 
ed  contracts  by  the  Navy,  Arr' 
and  War  Shipping  Administratii' 
for  ship  repair  work  in  the  Los  h' 
geles  Harbor  area.  For  the  past  f(' 
months  construction  of  a  new  do 
side  repair  yard  on  Terminal  Isla. 
has  been  under  way.  Ship  rep. 
operations  have  already  begun  at  tli 
site.  i 

Presently  the  Wilmington  yardi' 
building  Navy  transports  and  coas 
cargo  vessels  ajid  will  commer 
construction  immediately  of 
standard  long-range  Maritime  Co 
mission  C-2  cargo  and  passenf 
vessels.  These  ships  will  be  tt 
suited  for  post-war  shipping.  Coas. 
cargo  ships  are  being  built  at  C( 
solidated's  Long   Beach   yard. 
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SLosf  Hills  Memorial 

_■.  lighting  memorial  to  five 

r.  Lost  Hills.  Kern  County, 

ker  SS  Lost  Hills,  now  at 

.varvital     assignments.     A 

plaque    has    been    placed 

b^rj   the   ship,   containing   names 

n  pictures  of  the  five  young  men 

•in  L'?t  Hills  who  have  been  killed, 

I.  n    prisoner   or   reported   missing 

I  he    war. 

jrming  a  permanent  part  of  the 
I',  wherever  she  may  sail  during 
1  coming  years,  are  the  pictures  of 
.iiarJ  Earl  Pit:er,  missing  in  the 
IJitt-rr.inean,  September  11,  194.i; 
■  Al Ji  n  Sergent,  prisoner  of  Jap- 
■  -ember,  1941;  George  W. 
killed  in  Italy.  August  23, 

^    rge  Henry  Woolley,  killed 

■ni.:..  July  29,  1944;  and  Harold 
V  -.  killed  at  Saipan,  June  24, 
,14. 

,he  Lost  Hills  was  launched  at 
l-inship  in  Sausaiito  on  August 
'1944,  and  delivered  into  service 
iSeptember  26.  She  is  the  third 
I,  series  of  41  tankers  comprising 
I  Hills  class  being  built  at  Marin- 
l!  for  the  U.S.  Maritime  Com- 
/-.ion. 

cie  Pacific  Coast  Launchings 
rm  Jan.  15  to  Feb.  15 

efoniia  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Wilmington,  California 

^edar    Rapids   Victory,   January 

6 

sMonnie  Victory,  Januar>'  24 

JAlhambra  Victory,  January  .31 

'Rutgers  Victory.  February  2 

r.Colby  N'lctury,  February   1.' 

timercial  Iron  Works,  Portland, 
'regon 

;;  (L)   100,  January  27 
'■}  (L)   101,  January  27 


LCS  (L)   102.  February  .3 

LCS  (L)   103,  February  3 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd., 
Wilmington,  California 

USS   Garrard  (CT),  January  13 

USS  Gasconade  (CT),  January  23 

USS  Geneva  (CT),  January  31 

USS  Niagara,  February  10 

MSS   Sheepshank,   February    10 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd., 
Long  Beach,  California 

MS  Square  Knot  (AV-1),  January 
13 

MS  Snug  Hitch  (AV-1),  January 
27 

Hubbard's  South  Coast  Co,,  New- 
port Beach,  California 

YP-640,  Cargo  Vessel,  January  15 

C-60316,  4.')-foot  Picket  Boat   (U.  S. 

Navy).  February  10 

Kaiser  Company,  Inc.,  Yard  5,  Rich- 
mond, California 

USS  General    Andre    W.    Brewtscr, 

January  21 


Kaiser    Cargo,    Inc.,    Yard    4,    Rich- 
mond, California 

USS  Caledonia,  January  20 
LISS  Fairfield,  February  5 
Marinship     Corporation,     Sausaiito, 
California 

Midway  Hills,  Tanker,  January  14 
Whittier  Hills.  Tanker,  Janary  20 
Potrcro  Hills,  Tanker,  January  20 
Sunset  Hills,  Tanker,  January  22 
Signal  Hills,  Tanker,  January  30 
Ventura  Hills,  Tanker,  February  8 
Moore    Dry    Dock    Company,    Oak- 
land, California 
SS  Lookout  (C-2),  February  11 
North   American   Shipbuilding   Cor- 
poration, Ne«  port  Beach,  Calif. 
Fish  Boat  #11.  62'  Tuna  Boat,  Feb- 
ruary 1 
Fish    Boat    #12,    ,'i4'    Purse   Seiner, 

February  7 
Permanente    Metals    Corporation, 

Yard  One,  Richmond,  California 
SS   Logan  Victory,  January  16 
SS  Clearwater   Victory,   January   20 
SS  Anniston  Victory,  January  26 
SS  Moline  Victory,  January  3 1 
SS   Medina   Victory,   February    10 
Permanente    Metals    Corporation, 
Yard  Two,  Richmond,  California 
SS  Lahaina  Victory,  January   17 
SS  Gretna  Victory,  January  20 
SS  Laredo  Victory,  January  22 
SS  Harvard  Victory,  January  27 
SS  Yale  Victory,  January  31 
SS  Middlebury  Victory,  February  3 
SS  De  Pauw  Victory,  February  7 
SS  Bucknell  Victory,  February  10 
SS   Gnnncll  Victory,  February   14 
Todd    Shipyards    Corporation,    San 

Pedro,  California 
USS    Everglades,    destroyer    tender, 
January  30 


More  and  more  shipyards  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  converting  to  repair  yord! 
Pacific  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Compony  of  Everett,  Washington,  is  among  tho 
Here  we  see  the  R.  C.  Stoner  "pride  of  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
largest  and  finest  tankers  afloat,   undergoing  inspection   in  dry  dock. 
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ling  0<  tanker  Venture 
ship  on  Februory  8.  when  Mrs. 
ks  christened  the  ship.  Mr.  Eu- 
is  secretary  and  director  of 
iausaiito    shipyard 


(Above)  The  massive  shape  of  a 
greet,  grey  tanker  is  silhouetted  in 
the  lights  of  the  Sausalito  shipyard 
on  Son  Francisco  Boy. 


PMR  received  this  knock-down  and  drag.'em-out  sketch  from  Merrill  J.  Gigy,  consulting  chief 
engineer  at  the  Loke  Washington  shipyard.  Houghton,  Wash.,  It  depicts  whot  happens  between 
the  plate  jugglers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  plumbers  and  duct  doctors  on  the  other.  The  chollenge 
was  hurled  when  it  was  learned  that  the  Piping  Dept.  hod  twice  as  many  plans  to  finish 
OS  the  Hull  Dept..  but  hod  double  the  personnel  for  the  job.  The  plans  of  both  groups  must  be  turned 
in   fe  the   Navy   by   a   certain   deadline.     The   winners   get   a    free   picnic    lunch. 


And  The  Battle  Is  On  — 


Educated  Victories 

C.ilifornia  Shipbuilding  Corpo) 
tion  yard  on  Terminal  Island,  Ca 
fornia,  began  this  week  pouring  o 
a  fleet  of  Maritime  Commission  V 
tory  Ships  which  will  bear  the  nam 
of  American  universities  and  o 
leges. 

The  names  have  been  assigned  ' 
the  Ship  Naming  Committee  of  t 
Maritime  Commission  at  Washin 
ton,  D.  C. 

The  first  of  the  new  series  of  shi 
is  the  S.  S.  Rutgers  Victory,  launch 
February  2.  Mrs.  Manuel  Que;c 
widow  of  the  former  president  of  t: 
Philippines  Commonwealth,  chr 
tened  the  ship.  Miss  Maria  Aurc 
Quezon,  her  daughter,  was  maid 
honor.  Also  present  at  the  Liunt 
ing  were  several  distinguished  Ri 
gers  alumni. 

The  following  ships  named  f 
American  schools  and  showing  t 
dates  of  their  organization,  are  unc 
construction  or  projected  at  the  C 
ship  yard:  , 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brui' 
wick,  N.  J.,  1766.  I 

Dickinson,  Carlisle,  Pa.,   1773.  t 

Colby,  Waterville,  Me.,   1820.  j 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institu| 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  1824.  ' 

Maryville.  Maryville,  Tenn.,  18 , 

Norwich  University,  Northfic^ 
Vt..   1819. 

Amherst,  Amherst,  Mass.,   182-' 

Tufts,  Medford,  Mass.,   1852. 

Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex- 
1845. 

Santa  Clara  Universitv.  Sar 
Clara,  Calif.,  1851. 

Beaver.  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  1853 

Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  I 
1865. 

Wheaton,  Whcaton,  111..  I860.' 
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i  Barge  and  120  Ships — 
rith's  Total 

Icrchant  shipyards  dclivcroJ  120 
els  agK''';Ri""S  1,229,296  dead- 
;ht  tons  and  one  large  derrick 
;e  during  January,  1945,  accord- 
to  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 

leadweight  tonnage  delivered 
1  Maritime  Commission  ship- 
Is  in  January,   1945.  was  1.6  per 

higher  than  that  delivered  in 
lary,  1944,  and  22  per  cent  above 

in  Janu.iry,  194.i.  A  comparison 
ic  "light  ship""  displacement  huilt 
inuary,  1945,  with  January  of  the 
previous  year  shows  an  increase 
9  per  cent  over  1943  and  of  5.8 
cent  over  1944.  Increase  of  avcr- 
d.w.  tonnage  indicates  a  greater 
luction  of  merchant  types  with 
:r    military    types   being   turned 

'f  the  120  ships  delivered  in  Jan- 
',  90  were  merchant  types  for 
:hant  service,  eight  were  mer- 
it ships  delivered  for  military  ae- 
it,  and  22  were  built  as  military 
s  for  use  of  the  Navy  and  one 
;  derrick  barge, 

/est  Coast  shipyards  built  5 1  ves- 
of  521. S15  d.w.  tons  or  42.5  per 
of  the  tonnage  delivered  in  Jan- 
•.    The  derrick  barge  having  no 


SS  Btrhclev  ot  K 
Turd  No.  1.  Dvce 
31,  has  been  assi 
Id  duty  oboord  the 
named  after  his  I 
city.  At  right. 
Fitch     Robertson. 


duty  aboard  the  Victory 
ship.  Cadet  Midshipman 
Watterson  will  be  as- 
signed to  U.  S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy. 
Kings  Point.  New  York, 
for  completion  ot  his 
studies  in  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant       Morine        Cadet 


KS   built   on   the   West   Coast. 


Shipyard 

Type 

Number 

Alabomo  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

T2  Tankers 

Befhlehem-Alameda,   Alameda.    Cal- 

Military  Type 

Bethleliem-Foirfield.   Baltimore.   Md. 

Victory  Cargo 

Betlileliem-Sparrows  Point.  Ivtd, 

Military  Type 
Private  Tanker 

Colship.  Wilmington,  Col. 

Military  Type 

Victory  Cargo 

Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Cal. 

Military  Type 

Coastal  Cargo 

Delta,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Libertys 

East  Coast.  Bayonne.  N.  J. 

Naval  Tankers,  Cc 

astal     2 

Federal.  Kearny.  N.  J. 

Military  Type 

Froemming  Bros..  Inc..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Coastal  Cargo 

General  Finonce:  (OKice)  Chicago,  III. 

Derrick  Barge 

Gulf.    Mobile,    Ala. 

C2   Cargo 

Ingolls.  Poscogoula.  Miss. 

C3   Cargo 

J.A.Jones.  Brunswicl(.  Go. 

Libertys 

J.  A.  Jones,  Panama  City,  Flo. 

Libertys 

Kaiser  Cargo,  Richmond  No.  4.  Richmond.  Co 

.  Coastal  Cargo 

Kaiser  Co.,  Richmond  No.  3.  Richmond,  Cal. 

Military  Type 

Kaiser  Co..  Swan  Island.  Portland.  Ore. 

T2  Tankers 

Kaiser  Co..  Vancouver.  Wosh. 

Military  Type 

Leathem  D.  Smith,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis 

Coastal  Cargo 
T2  Tankers 
C2   Cargo 

Morinship,    Sousolito.    Cal. 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Co..  Oakland.  Col. 

North  Carolina.  Wilmington.  N.  C. 

Military  Type 

New   England.  So.  Portland.  Me. 

Libertys 

Oregon   Ship,   Portland.   Ore. 

Victory  Cargo 

Pennsylvania   Shipyards.   Beoumont.  Tex. 

Refrigerated    Coo 

stol 

Cargo 

Permonente  Metals  Corp..  Richmond.  Col. 

Victory  Cargo 

13 

Pusey  &  Jones.  Wilmington.  Del. 

CI    Cargo 

St.  Johns  River.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Libertys 

Southeastern.  Savannah.  Go- 

Libertys 

Sun  Shipbuilding.  Chester.  Pa. 

T2  Tonkers 

Todd-Houston.  Houston.  Tex.    

Libertys 
Military  Types 

Wolsh-Koiser.   Providence.  R.  1. 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel,  Son  Francisco,  Col. 

C3  Cargo 

The  Alfred  E.  Smith  Takes 
New  York  Sidewalk  to  Sea 

A  piece  of  the  "sidewalks  of  New 
York"  went  to  sea  January  17  as 
part  of  the  whcelhouse  deck  when 
the  Liberty  ship  Alfred  E.  Smith 
was  launched  at  the  yard  of  the 
Todd-affiliated  New  Engl.ind  Ship- 
building Co.,  So.  Portland,  Me. 

The  10,500-ton  ship,  named  in 
honor  of  the  former  New  York 
Governor,  who  died  October  4,  1944, 
was  sent  down  the  ways  into  the 
waters  of  Casco  Bay  as  Mrs.  John 
A.  Warner,  Mr.  Smith"s  daughter, 
smashed  the  traditional  bottle  of 
ch.impagne  against  the  bow. 

Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of 
New  York  sent  a  special  memorial 
message  for  the  occasion  in  which 
he  expressed  hopes  of  "many  happy 
landfalls"'  for  the  ship.  The  message 
will  be  embodied  in  a  plaque  to  be 
placed  in  the  wheelhouse. 

After  the  l.iunching  the  official 
party  went  to  the  outfitting  pier  to 
take  part  in  the  ceremony  of  placing 
the  sidewalk  flagstone  in  front  of  the 
binnacle,  where  the  man  at  the  wheel 
always  will  stand  on  a  part  of  the 
"sidewalks  of  New  York"  the  late 
Mr    Smith  loved  so  well. 
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MARINE  DEPARTMENT 

AETNA     INSURANCE  CO. 

QUEEN     INSURANCE  CO. 

MARITIME    INSURANCE   CO.,  LTD 

FIDELITY    PHENIX    FIRE    INS.  CO. 

Commercial   Hull   D«pt. 

AUTOMOBILE      INS.  CO. 


MATHEWS      &      LIVINGSTON 

MARINE  UNDERWRITERS 

200  BUSH  STREET SAN  FRANCISCO 

0«ices  of:  Colman  BIdg.,  Seattle  •111  West  7th  St.,  Les  Angeles 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC 
ICE   BREAKERS 

M:„„linued  fri.m  page  145  i 
offers  hydraulic  engineers  a  prob- 
lem. Moving  240  tons  of  water  from 
port  to  starboard  and  back  again  in 
three  minutes  is  a  task  of  unusual 
proportions  aboard  ship.  To  accom- 
plish this,  water  is  carried  in  large 
inverted  tear-shaped  port  and  star- 
board tanks  formed  by  an  inner 
bulkhead  and  the  skin  of  the  breaker. 
The  heeling  action  is  started  by 
pumping  water  to  one  side  of  the 
vessel  through  24-inch  pipe  lines 
then  automatically  reversing  the  ac- 
tion to  pump  It  to  the  other  side.  Re- 
sulting ship  action  is  a  slow  traverse 
roll  that  can  be  regulated  to  list  the 
ship  from  10  to  15  degrees.  Three 
60-hp  Westinghouse  electric  motors 
drive  three  Fairbanks-Morse  centrif- 
ugal pumps  capable  of  handling  15,- 
500  gallons  of  water  per  minutes  at 
5  feet  head.  The  ships  can  also  be 
rocked  fore  and  aft — "trimming" — 
by  similar  electric-centrifugal  pump- 
ing equipment. 

This  forced  heeling  of  the  vessel 
is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  ship 
from  becoming  froaen  solid  into  thick 
ice.  Marine  engineers  explain  that 
once  a  breaker  is  wedged  in  ice  the 
friction  of  the  hull  of  the  breaker 
against  the  ice  tends  to  hold  it  fast. 
If  the  hull  is  kept  moving  at  all 
times,  preventing  the  necessity  of 
overcoming  starting  friction,  normal 
ice  breaking  operations  can  be  con- 
tinued. 

Steering  Control 

Largely  because  of  the  rigorous 
demands  made  on  the  ship  during  ice 
breaking  operations,  a  completely 
automatic  electric  rudder  control  has 
been  installed.  Known  as  a  Westing- 
house  Rototrol,  this  rudder  control 
electrically  balances  two  rheostats, 
ane  in  the  pilot  house  and  one  in  the 
steering  compartment.  A  second  re- 
note  control  can  be  operated  from 
:he    crow's    nest.     The    helmsman's 


movement  of  the  steering  wheel 
changes  the  resistance  of  the  rheo- 
stat in  the  pilot  house  and  sets  up 
an  unbalance  with  the  rheostat  in  the 
steering  compartment,  thereby  allow- 
ing  current  from  a  motor-generator 
set  to  flow  to  one  of  a  pair  of  variable 
voltage  50-hp  Westinghouse  motors 
that  are  geared  to  the  rudder  quad- 
rant. The  motor  operates  until  bal- 
ance is  restored,  which  point  is 
reached  when  the  rudder  is  at  the 
position  indicated  by  the  movement 
of  the  wheel  in  the  pilot  house. 

TODD    SENDS    17.791 
SHIPS  TO  WAR 

•  Continued  from  page  1481 

Todd  Houston  Shipbuilding 

Corporation   S3 

Todd  Galveston  Dry  Docks  Inc.  1032 

Todd- Johnson  Dry  Docks,  Inc.   1381 

New  England  Shipbuilding 

Corporation    100 

New  Jersey  Shipbuilding 

Corporation    190 

Total  7046 

Outstanding  among  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  corporation  in  1944  was 
the  production  of  escort  airplane 
carriers  at  the  Tacoma  division  of 
Todd  Pacific  Shipyards  Inc.  This  yard 
completed  on  schedule  a  program  of 
building  49  of  the  CVE's— "baby 
flat-tops" — and  began  a  new  pro- 
gram of  construction  of  larger  type 
carriers,  CVE  105's,  which  will  keep 
the  plant  busy  until  well  into  1946. 

The  men  and  women  workers  at 
the  Seattle  yard  were  officially  com- 
mended by  Read  Admiral  E.  L.  Coch- 
rane, USN,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships,  for  "a  shipbuilding  achieve- 
ment of  which  you  may  be  justly 
proud." 
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HYDRAULIC  CONTROLS 

(Continued  from  page  152  I 

simultaneously  controllable  from  the 
flying  bridge,  the  wheel  house,  or 
the  engineer's  panel.  Total  absence 
of  any  tendency  for  the  controls  to 
creep  resulted  in  outstanding  power 
plant  performance.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  in  relation  to  steady  en- 
gine control  permitting  the  boats 
readily  to  maintain  formation  despite 
heavy  seas.  Outstanding  fuel  econ- 
omy for  optimum  power  output  re- 
sulted from  close  adjustment  of  the 
supercharger  manifold  pressure  made 
possible  by  accurate  control.  Adjust- 
ments were  unaifected  by  vibration 
or  by  temperatures  up  to  103  degrees 
in  the  engine  room,  10  degrees  above 
jero  inside  the  flying  bridge,  and  50 
degrees  in  the  pilot  house. 

Tests  of  System 

To  prove  the  system,  test  units 
were  subjected  to  100,000  cycles  of 
operation  at  30  cycles  per  minute — 
the  remote  unit  moving  a  load  of  175 
inch  pounds.  None  of  the  mechani- 
cal parts  indicated  excessive  wear 
after  completion  of  the  tests.  A  life 
expectancy  for  pressure  seals  made 
of  synthetic  material  was  indicated 
as  being  in  excess  of  50,000  cycles. 
These  results  were  regarded  as  being 
entirely  satisfactory  for  a  highly  de- 
pendable product. 

Extensive  research  experiments 
conducted  in  relation  to  many  com- 
binations and  ideas  indicated  the  wis- 
dom of  employing  a  continuous  fluid 
circuit,  i.e.,  the  use  of  a  return  line 
to  conduct  the  fluid  energy  from  one 
cylinder  to  another.  The  series  cir- 
cuit makes  possible  the  transmission 
of  equal  loads  in  either  direction 
without  lag.  Service  results  have 
proved  the  continuous  circuit  ar- 
rangement to  be  superior  to  any  tried 
or  considered. 

ISOdraulic  systems  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  Adel  Precision  Products 
Corporation,  Burbank,  California. 
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M  riqht:  Lieufcnant  Franli  F.  Pierson. 
Jr.,  U.  S.  Novol  Hospitol,  Camp 
Shocmoker.  Calrf.,  folks  with  one  of 
the  mochinists  ot  the  Atlos  Imperial 
Diesel  Engine  Company  plant,  Oakland, 
Colitornio. 

Below:  Left  lo  right:  S.  G.  Palm 
dean  of  engineering.  University 
Nevada:  G.  F.  Twist,  vice  pres.  c 
gen.  mgr.  of  Atlas  plant:  and  A. 
Domonoske.  eiecutive  head  of  mech. 
ical  engineering,  Stanford  Universi 
inspecting  finished  engine  parts 
Atlas   plant. 
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nd    Harvey    T. 

D.E.M.A.  Meets  At  San  Francisco 

Sub/ecf— EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE  CONFERS  WITH   EDUCATORS 


At  the  invit,ition  of  the  educa- 
tional committee  of  the  Diesel  En- 
gine Manufacturers'  Association  the 
deans,  professors  and  representatives 
of  approximately  14  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  west  gathered  at 
9:00  A.M.,  February  8,  at  the  of- 
fices of  Enterprise  Engine  &'  Foundry 
Company,  San  Francisco,  California. 


An  organized  tour  through  the 
plant,  showing  assembly  and  test  of 
Enterprise  engines  was  the  first  order 
of  business.  This  was  followed  by 
a  short  discussion  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Enterprise  organization: 
E.  B.  Scott,  sales  manager,  on  present 
and  anticipated  uses  of  Enterprise 
engines;  Serge  Kovaleff,  production 
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manager,  on  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents and  professors  for  summer 
work;  Roy  Hundley,  chief  engineer, 
on  type  of  student  most  suited  for 
diesel  engine  manufacturers.  Follow- 
ing the  short  discussions,  a  movie 
on  the  construction  of  an  Enterprise 
engine  was  shown.  Then  the  group 
adjourned  to  the  St.  Francis  Hotel, 
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where  a  luncheon  and  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Green  Room. 

The  meeting  was  conducted  hy  F. 
H.  Kilberry,  president  of  Atlas  Im- 
perial Diesel  Engine  Company,  Oak- 
land, California. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
the  group  adjourned  to  Oakland  for 
a  plant  visit  through  Atlas  Imperial 
Diesel  Engine  Company. 

The  discussions  and  speeches 
brought  out  the  fact  that  over  90  per 
cent  of  diesel  engme  manufacturing 
capacity  west  of  Chicago  is  centered 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Har- 
vey T.  Hill,  manager  of  D.E.M.A., 


summed  up  the  present  diesel  use  in 
America  as  follows: 

"The  use  of  diesel  engine  power 
has  increased  100  per  cent  in  the 
past  ten  years.  Our  Navy,  for  in- 
stance, has  now  more  diesel  power 
than  steam  power.  Added  to  this  is 
the  use  of  diesel  power  for  all  types 
of  marine  transportation,  railroad 
transportation,  truck  transportation, 
m  stationary  power  plants,  factories, 
in  the  lumber,  petroleum  and  con- 
struction industries,  and  in  agri- 
culture. 

The  need  for  men  to  engineer 
diesel  engine  construction,  to  service 


Professor  Robert  B. 
Rice,  director  of  Diesel 
Engineering  at  North 
Corolino  Stote  Coiieqe, 
entiiusiosticoily  eiploins 
certain  diesel  principles 
to  this  interested  group. 
Left  to  right:  Prof. 
Rice:  Roy  Hundley,  chief 
engineer.  Enterprise,  of 
Son  Francisco:  Ande 
Oovis,  Wall  Street  Jour, 
nal:  A.  P.  Domonoske, 
e>ec.  head  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineering,  Stan- 
ford University;  Prof. 
R.  Marthinelli,  College 
of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing,   University   of  Coli- 
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A  good  point  from  one  of  the  educators 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  D.E.M.A.  in  Son 
Froncisco  gets  a  hand  from  the  head  table, 
left  to  right:  W.  Johnson,  Joshua  Hendy  Iron 
Works;  R.  M.  Murray.  Fairbanks  -  Morse  Co  • 
Harvey  T.  Hill,  manager  OEM. A.,  Chicago;  F.' 
H.  Kilberry,  president  of  Atlas  Imperial  Diesel 
Engine  Co.  and  vice  president  of  D.E.M.A.;  and 
Prof.  Robert  B.  Rice,  University  of  North  Core- 

the  engines  and  operate  them  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to  men  who  have 
a  thorough  engineering  training  in 
diesels.  This  is  both  a  challenge  and 
an  opportunity.  Our  educators  see 
It  in  the  same  light  and  have  wel- 
comed the  suggestion  of  the  Diesel 
Engine  Manufacturers"  Association 
to  cooperate  in  training  men  for  this 
field.  The  industry  has  pledged  its 
help  to  aid  these  schools  in  securing 
proper  equipment  and  information 
on  diesel  engines  to  supplement  the 
basic  principles  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering which  they  are  teaching  at 
the  present  time.  The  schools,  in 
turn,  have  agreed  to  cooperate  by 
placing  diesel  engineering,  servicing 
and  operation  on  the  same  high  level 
as  any  other  engineering  skill." 

Among  those  in  attendance  were:  Peter 
Kyropoulos.  Instructor  in  M.E.,  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  a  representative 
from  Long  Beach  City  College;  G.  L. 
Sullivan,  Dean  of  Engineering,  Santa 
Clara  University:  A.  P.  Domonoske,  Exec. 
Head  of  M.E.,  Stanford  University;  Dean 
M.  P.  O'Brien,  Asst.  Dean  E.  Howe, 
Prof.  R.  Marthinelli,  Prof.  H.  A.  Johnson, 
University  of  California;  L.  M.  K.  Boelter, 
Associate  Dean  of  Engineering  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Los  Angeles;  Prof. 
Duncan,  University  of  So.  California;  S. 
G.  Palmer,  Dean  of  Engineering,  J.  R. 
Van  Dyke.  Head  of  M.  E,,  University 
of  Nevada:  W.  H.  Paul,  Professor  of 
Auto  Engineering,  Oregon  State  College; 
Lt.  Frank  F.  Pierson,  Jr.,  Ed.  Services 
Officer,  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital;  Lt.  Cmdr. 
B.  B.  Cole.  Washington   State  College. 

The  Diesel  Engine  Manufacturers  and 
representatives  were:  E.  W.  Winter  and 
F.  V.  Billig,  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany; F.  H.  Kilberry  and  P.  Twist,  Atlas 
Imperial  Diesel  Engine  Co.:  F.  R.  Kohn- 
stomm,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Company; 
J.  C.  McKissick.  Cooper-Bessemer  Engine 
Co.;  Saul  Belilove.  Gerald  Brusher,  Neil 
Heard,  Roy  Hundley,  Serge  Kovaleff,  E. 
B.  Scott,  J.  J.  Barich.  Enterprise  Engine 
&?  Foundry  Co.:  R.  M.  Murray.  Howard 
Oxsen,  P.  S.  Proctor,  Fairbanks-Morse 
Company:  H.  M.  Peterson,  General  Ma- 
chinery Company:  Wm.  C.  Colyer,  Inger- 
solI-Rand  Comnanv:  E.  E  B^Upr.  T.  D. 
dc  Bruyn,  J.  M.  Fowie,  W.  Johnson  C 
G.  Patch,  R.  J.  Smith,  Joshua  Hendy 
Iron  Works;  Roy  F.  Anderson  Lorimer 
Diesel  Engine  Co.;  G.  H.  Lienhord, 
Norberg  ManufactunnP  Co.;  O.H.Fischer, 
F.  W.  Newell,  Union  Diesel  Engine  Co  ■ 
H.  R.  Marthens.  J.  P.  McArthur,  J.  R. 
Rankin,  Worthington  Pump  6?  Machin- 
ery Co. 

Harvey  T.  Hill  and  Professor  Robert 
B.  Rice  of  the  D.E.M.A.  staff  were  pres- 
ent as  were  various  members  of  the  press 
and  diesel  publications. 
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Two  Tug  Boat  Captains 
Awarded  Bronze  Star 

Two  tuhgoat  captains  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  have 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  by 
the  Navy  "for  meritorious  service 
and  courageous  devotion  to  duty" 
during  the  Normandy  invasion,  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  an- 
nounced recently. 

They  are  Capt.  F.  J.  Hughes  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  master  of  the  over- 
size WSA  tug  Gay  Head;  and  Capt. 
D.  W.  Hayman,  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
master  of  the  same  type  tug  Trinidad 
Head. 

These  tugs  were  assigned  the  task 
of  towing  vital  military  and  naval 
equipment  to  the  assault  areas  on  the 
coast  of  France.  By  expert  seaman- 
ship and  navigational  skill,  and  in 
spite  of  cross  winds  and  rough  seas, 
they  accomplished  their  difficult 
tasks.  The  citations  say,  "Their 
steadfast  courage  in  the  face  of  en- 
emy artillery  fire,  heavily  mined 
waters  and  sporadic  air  attack  was 
inspiration  to  their  crews." 

Pearch  Gets  Gavel 

Captain  Walter  G.  Pearch,  m.irinc 
superintendent,  American  President 
Lines,  has  been  awarded  a  gold  inlaid 
and  inscribed  gavel  by  the  Water- 
front Employers"  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia in  recognition  of  outstanding 
services  performed  during  the  year 
1944,  as  general  chairman  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  District  Accident  Pre- 
vention Committee. 

The  gavel  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Foise,  president  of  the  Waterfront 
Employers'  Association  at  a  brief 
ceremony  at  the  Association's  office 
in    the   Financial    Building. 
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Of  Men  and  Ships 

A  brilliant  radio  show  for  a  Pa- 
cific Coast  ship  repair  yard  went  on 
the  air  just  before  the  New  Year. 
Titled  "Of  Men  and  Ships,"  the 
show  airs  for  Hurley  Marine  Works, 
Oakland,  California,  every  Saturday, 
10:15-10:.>0p.m.  over  KQW,  Colum- 
bia station. 

Each  program  is  dedicated  to  one 
shipbuilding  craft.  Purposes:  to  in- 
crease morale  of  workers;  and  to 
boost  merchant  marine  recruitment. 


o  fiddle  and  "loohinq  like  a  I 
Admiral  Howard  L.  Viekery  wa)  welcomi 
at  his  desk  on  the  morning  of  March  2. 
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Maritime  Personalities 
That  Are  Xe^s 
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Bonnan  of  Seoftle,  newly  elected 
of  Western  Gear  Works  plants  ,f 
OS  Angeles  and  Lynwood  and  of  Po- 
S  Tool  Works  of  San  Francisco  He 
^sident  of  Webster-Brinkley  Company 
iie    Machinery    Company    of    Seattle. 
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Thomas  J.  Bannan 

New  Western  Gear  President 

Thomas  J.   Bannan  of  Seattle  has 
!  been    elected    to   the    presidency    of 
I   Western   Gear   Works,   a   Washin;^- 
ton     corporation     with     plants     in 
I   Seattle,  Lynwood  and  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  also  of  its  associate 
plant,    the    Pacific    Gear    and    Tool 
Works  of  San  Francisco.  The  elec- 
tion was  held  recently  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 

Mr.  Bannan,  who  has  been  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  companies 
for  a  number  of  years,  succeeds  his 
father,  P.  L.  Bannan,  Sr.,  whose 
death  occurred  last  October.  The 
related  companies,  with  a  history  of 
$fty  years  in  the  industry  and  with 
four  plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  are 
among  the  largest  of  their  kind  in 
the  nation.  Products  of  the  associate 
plants  are  used  in  every  basic  in- 
dustry in  the  west  and  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  are  to  be  found  in  prac- 
tically every  phase  of  the  operation 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Mr.  Ban- 
nan, in  addition  to  his  almost  25 
years  of  service  in  the  Pacific  and 
Western  Gear  companies,  is  also  con- 
nected with  other  well-known  com- 
panies. He  is  president  of  the  Web- 
sterBrinkley  Company  and  the  Halli- 
die  Machinery  Company  of  Seattle 
and  is  on  the  board  of  the  Pacific 
National  Bank  of  Seattle. 

Other  officers  elected  include 
Berchman  A.  Bannan  of  Los  An- 
geles, vice  president;  Philip  L.  Ban- 
nan, Jr.,  of  Los  Angeles,  treasurer; 
and  Charles  F.  Bannan  of  Seattle, 
secretary. 

First  "Craft"  Launched 
From  Fiesher  Yard 

A  tiny  "craft"  with  fine  lines  and 
a  net  displacement  of  seven  pounds 
eight  ounces  was  successfully  launch- 
ed from  the  maternity  ways  of  the 
Pcralta  Hospital,  Oakland.  Its  overall 
length  is  21  inch,  beam  8  inches,  and 
its  fuel  capacity  is  normal. 

Home  port  of  the  "craft"  will  be 
the  Carl  W.  Fiesher  home,  the  Rc- 
gillus  Apartments. 

Mrs.  Fiesher  is  reported  fine  and 
the  father  is  as  well  as  can  he  ex- 
pected. 

The  name  selected  is  Carl  William, 
Jr.,  and  christening  ceremonies  arc 
to  be  held  in  the  near  future.  This 
is  the  first  "craft"  launched  in  the 
Fiesher    domicile,    but    hospital    at- 
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tendants  state  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  life  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Director  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, who  has  supervised  the 
building  of  more  than  2000  vessels 
in  West  Coast  shipyards. 

Port  Director's  Cup  to 
SS  Monterey 

The  ceremonial  bridge  at  the 
Armed  Guard  Center,  Pacific,  Treas- 
ure Island,  San  Francisco,  recently 
was  the  scene  of  the  presentation  of 
the  Port  Director's  Cup  to  the  naval 
armed  guard  unit  aboard  the  SS 
Monterey,  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company 
and  which  has  served  as  a  char- 
tered troop  transport  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

The  cup  was  presented  by  Captain 
Walter  F.  Lafren:,  USN  (Ret.),  as- 
sistant port  director  of  the  12  th 
Naval  District.  It  was  accepted  by 
Lieutenant  John  R.  Weber,  USNR, 
commanding  officer  of  the  Monterey's 
armed  guard  unit.  Lieutenant  Weber 
was  formerly  athletic  coach  at  the 
Delano  High  School,  Delano,  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  cup  has  been  awarded  to 
seventeen  vessels  since  it  was  donated 
in  1942  by  Commander  Alvin  L. 
Weymouth.  USNR,  port  director's 
office.  The  Armed  Guard  Center  re- 
tains the  cup  and  a  silver  plaque  is 
presented  to  the  ships  winning  the 
award,  which  is  based  on  a  point 
system  for  proficiency  in  gunnery, 
condition  of  battery,  smartness  of 
personnel  and  condition  of  quarters. 

Captain  E.  R.  Johanson,  master 
of  the  Monterey,  who  represented 
the  ship's  personnel  at  the  ceremony. 
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recently  was  awarded  the  Merchant 
Marine  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
by  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 
for  distinguished  service  in  action 
with  the  enemy  in  connection  with 
rescue  operations  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Speer  Becomes  Carswell 
Marine  Vice   President 

J.  S.  Carswell,  president,  Cirs- 
well  Marine  Associates,  Inc.,  has 
announced  that  Jas.  W.  Speer  has 
been  elected  vice  president  of  that 
organization.  The  company  main- 
tains offices  at  1  Exchange  Place, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  15  Park  Row, 
New  York  City,  and  at  417  Market 
Street.   San   Francisco. 

Mr.  .Speer,  who  resides  in  Easton, 
Md.,  has  been  affiliated  with  Mr. 
Carswell's  group  of  companies  for 
the  past  three  years.  For  almost  .^0 
years  he  has  been  active  in  indus- 
trial and  marine  engineering.  He 
was  with  Wellman  Engineering 
Company  from  I9I5  to  1924,  where 
he  was  mainly  concerned  with  han- 
dling bulk  cargoes,  large  marine 
cranes  and  other  shore  and  ship 
equipment.  From  1924  to  19.12  he 
was  with   Westinghouse. 

In  his  capacity  as  vice  president 
of  Carswell  Marine  Associates,  Mr. 
Speer  shares  the  direction  of  Ameri- 
can Ventilating  Hose  Co.,  Catskill 
Metal  Works,  Inc.,  Colvin-Slocum 
Boats,  Inc.,  Gifford-Wood  Co  .  Lake 
Shore  Engineering  Co.,  The  Landley 
Company,  Inc.,  L'lster  Foundry 
Corp.,  and  for  Pacific  Coast  only  the 
Lombard  Governor  Corp.  Mr.  Speer 
also  has  an  active  interest  in  the 
Cargocaire  Corp.,  which  is  closely 
related   to  the  Carswell   group 
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United  States  Maritime 
Service  Activities 


The  opening  of  a  United  States 
Maritime  Service  Abie-Bodied  Sea- 
man's Upgrading  School  at  Wilming- 
ton, California,  on  January  9,  was 
announced  recently  hy  Captain  H. 
J.  Tiedemann,  USMS,  Pacific  Dis- 
trict Operations  Officer  for  the  Mari- 
time Service. 

The  opening  of  the  Wilmington 
A.B.  School  now  completes  the 
Maritime  Service  Pacific  Coast  net- 
work of  A.B.  Schools,  with  schools 
now  located  at  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Portland,  and  Wilmington. 

On  deck  to  dedicate  the  new  school 
in  Wilmington  were  West  Coast 
Maritime  Service  officials,  including 
Commander  E.  F.  Jaeger,  superin- 
tendent of  the  USMS  Training  Sta- 
tion at  Catalina  Island;  Captain  H.  J. 
Tiedemann;  and  Chief  Boatswain's 
Mates  John  R.  Bundock  and  Wm. 
R.  Sienkowski,  officers  in  charge  of 
the  new  Wilmington  school. 
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In  urging  all  merchant  seamen  to 
take  advantage  of  the  upgrading 
schools.  Captain  Edward  Macauley, 
deputy  administrator  for  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  recently 
stated: 

"It  is  the  duty  of  every  seaman  to 
take  advantage  of  these  opportun- 
ities for  self-improvement.  Today, 
it  is  not  only  his  patriotic  duty,  but 
a  personal  obligation  he  owes  his 
family  and  himself." 

Brady  Heads  Cadet  School 

Commander     Arthur     O.     Brady, 

USNR,  was  recently  named  new 
superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Merch- 
ant Marine  Cadet  School  at  San 
Mateo,  replacing  Commander  R.  M. 
Sheaf,  transferred  to  Naval  duty. 

Commander  Brady  was  formerly 
stationed  in  San  Francisco  as  Dis- 
trict Cadet-Midshipman   Supervisor. 


For  the  past  year  he  has  served  as 
assistant  supervisor  of  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Cadet  Corps  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Prior  to  his  recall  to 
active  duty  in  the  Navy,  Comdr. 
Brady  served  23  years  at  sea  as  of- 
ficer in  the  Merchant  Marine.  He 
was  formerly  with  American-Ha- 
waiian Lines,  United  States  Lines 
and  Panama  Pacific  Lines.  The  Com- 
mander's first  sea  experience  was  ob- 
tained at  the  age  of  17  with  the 
U.S.  Coast  6?  Geodetic  Survey.  In 
1922  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Massachusetts  Nautical  Academy. 

New  Commandant  of 
Midshipmen 

The  new  Commandant  of  Mid- 
shipment  at  the  California  Maritime 
Academy  at  Vallejo  is  Lieutenant  R. 
D.  Herron,  USNR.  Captain  Claude 
B.  Mayo,  USN,  superintendent  of 
the  Academy  has  announced  his  ap- 
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pointment.  Lieutenant  Herron  a  res- 
ident of  San  Diego,  comes  to  the 
Academy  following  duty  on  the  staff 
of  the  Navy  commander  in  the  Medi- 
terranean during  which  time  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  African,  Sicily,  Sal- 
erno and  Southern  France  landings 
aboard  the  fleet  flagship. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Navy  in  1942, 
Lieutenant  Herron  was  with  the 
marine  division  of  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

United  States  Maritime  Service 
New    Supervisor 

Lt.     Comdr.     E.     G.     McDonald, 

USNR.  has  been  appointed  new  Dis- 
trict Cadet-Midshipman  Supervisor 
for  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Cadet 
Corps  in  San  Francisco. 

Commander  B.  M.  Dodson,  USNR, 
former  District  Cadet-Midshipman 
Supervisor  for  San  Francisco,  has 
been  transferred  to  Sidney.  Australia 
as  Foreign  Supervisor. 

Lt.  Comdr.  McDonald  was  for- 
merly assistant  to  the  commanding 
ofEcer  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Cadet  Basic  School,  San  Mateo,  after 
aiding  in  establishing  the  local  Dis- 
trict Cadet-Midshipman  Supervisor's 
office  at  262  California  Street.  He 
returned  to  that  office  in  November, 
194.^,  as  assistant  to  Commander 
Dodson, 

After  serving  on  transport  vessels 
during  the  last  war,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Mc- 
Donald served  with  the  American 
President  Lines  as  chief  engineer  on 
their  luxury  liners.  He  later  joined 
the  Matson  Navigation  Co.  as  as- 
sistant chief  engineer  on  the  Mat- 
sonia.  He  made  several  trips  to  the 
South  Pacific  carrying  marines  to 
battle  areas  and  was  later  called  to 
active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
assigned  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine  Cadet   Corps. 

"Old  Salt" 

Veteran  Fred  H.  Young  has  gone 
back  to  school.  The  6S  year  old 
USMS  officer,  graduate  of  the 
Maritime  Service  Officers"  School  at 
Alameda,  has  reported  back  to  the 
school  following  six  months  at  sea 
and  15,000  miles  of  travels  as  chief 
engineer  aboard  a  merchant  vessel. 
The  venerable  merchant  marine  offi- 
cer. Who  is  from  San  Francisco, 
plans  to  keep  sailing  from  now  "til 
victory. 

He  was  retired  from  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  with  the  rank  of  Cap- 


tain four  years  ago,  but  he  decided 
the  life  of  an  armchair  sailor  was 
not  for  him.  So  forsaking  his  rank 
and  armchair,  he  reported  to  the 
USMS  Officer's  School  and  became 
an  officer  candidate.  He  had  not 
been  book  boning  for  over  20  years 
and  found  the  competition  tough 
against  younger  men,  but  he  made 
the  grade  and  went  to  sea  following 
the  course.  And  now,  he's  back  for 
another  crack  at  the  books. 


Ties  Merchant  Marine 
Record  for  Torpedoing 

Torpedoed  for  the  eighth  time  in 
the  sinking  of  a  Liberty  ship  off  the 
Pacific  Co,ist  in  November,  USMS 
Lieut.     Peter     Chelemedos     of     San 

Francisco  now  ties  the  merchant  ma- 
rine record  for  torpedoings  suffered 
by  one  man. 

The  sinking  of  the  American  Mail 
operated  Liberty  ship  by  the  Japs 
was  revealed  by  the  Navy  on  Jan- 
uary  19,   1945, 

Sailing  since  the  age  of  16,  22- 
year-old  Chelemedos  is  one  of  the 
youngest  first  mates  in  the  Maritime 
Service,  He  received  hi  third  mate's 
license  at  the  U.S.  Maritime  Service 
Officers  School,  Alameda,  California, 
in  1942,  He  raised  his  license  after 
twice  attending  the  USMS  fTpgr.iJ- 


Lleulenont   Pet 


ing  School  at  1000  Geary  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Lieut,  Chelemedos  was 
aboard  another  American  Mail  ves- 
sel and  Pacific  bound  12  hours  after 
being  dropped  in  San  Francisco  by 
the  rescue  ship. 

Cardox  Official 
Visits  West  Coast 

Eric  Gert;,  vice  president  of  the 
Cardox  Corporation,  of  Chicago,  was 
a  recent  visitor  to  Cardox-Western, 
Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles. 
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Southern  California 
Propeller  Club  Hears 
Odemar  and  Patterson 

January  meeting  of  the  Propeller 
Cluh  of  the  United  States,  Port  of  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach  No.  66,  packed 
to  capacity  the  Tudor  Room  of  the 
Pacific  Beach  Club  in  Long  Beach 
on  January  24  for  the  unusual  pro- 
gram arranged  by  Leo  Archer, 
Howard  Woodruff,  and  Leonard 
Backus. 

Walter  H.  Odemar.  an  officer  of 
the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Joe  Costello. 
made  a  thought-provoking  address 
on  the  timely  subject  of  "The  Jap- 
anese Return  to  California." 

Commander  H.  R.  Patterson,  US- 
NR  (Retired),  who  returned  re- 
cently from  an  extensive  tour  of 
the  Pacific,  spoke  most  interestingly 
on  "The  Operation  of  Navy  Special 
Construction  Battalions." 

An  interesting  motion  picture  in 
technicolor  was  screened,  showing 
Stevedore  Training.  Members  of  the 
Propeller  Club  were  asked  to  co- 
operate in  the  current  recruiting  drive 
for  officers  experienced  in  stevedor- 
ing and  terminal  work. 
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Roy  Barto,  Propeller  Club  mem- 
ber of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  elect- 
ed first  vice  president  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Arthur  Sewall  of  the  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corp.,  has  been  transferred  to 
San  Francisco. 

Max  G.  Linder.  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Transmarine 
Navigation  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  h.is 
been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors to  fill  the  vacancy  created  bv 
the  recent  death  of  Perry  S.  New- 
comb. 

Propellers  Hear  Talk 
By  Grange  Master 

"Shipping's  number  one  market," 
says  George  Sehlmeyer,  "is  the 
American  farm." 

Mr.  Sehlmeyer,  master,  California 
State  Grange,  and  former  member  of 
the  State  Harbor  Commission,  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Propeller  Club.  February  21. 
He  spoke  eloquently  on  the  rise  and 
fall  of  shipping  volume  coincident 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  farm 
market.  He  said  that  the  long-time 
prejudice  of  the  farmer  against  the 


shipping  industry,  because  it  was 
subsidized  when  the  farmer  was  not, 
has  largely  been  dissipated  because 
the  farmer  is  subsidized  too.  They 
have  learned  that  a  subsidy  is  not 
necessarily  profit.  He  quoted  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  that  "where 
federal  money  goes,  there  goes  fed- 
eral regulations"  too.  He  urged  that 
closer  relations  and  better  under- 
standings be  developed  between 
shipping  and  agriculture. 

The  meeting  was  the  first  one 
under  the  gavel  of  President  Joseph 
A.  Moore,  Jr.,  and  he  introduced  the 
new  officers  and  committee  chairmen  ■ 
to  the  members. 

New  Propeller  Club 
Port  for  San  Diego 

Lee  Vermille,  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach  Port  and  na- 
tional vice  president  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States,  announces 
that  a  San  Diego  Port  will  be  in-  1 
stalled  on  March   l.v 


Oeorge  Sehlmeyer, 
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A  NEW  KIIW 
CLINOMETERl 


>r  A  SHIP 


Read  it  as  easily  as  a 
compass— no  guessivork 
*'no  calculations  for  over- 
throw —  Always  accurate 

In  port  or  on  the  high  seas  —  in  cahn  or  heavy  weather  —  you  can  tell, 
at  a  glance,  the  degree  of  list  or  roll  of  your  ship.  The  John  L.  Chaney 
Ship  Clinometer  is  a  precision-built  navigating  instrument  that  gives  you 
guick,  positive  information  —  without  guesswork  —  without  calculations 
for  overthrow. 

Placed  anywhere  on  the  ship  —  in  the  engine  room,  on  the  bridge,  in  the 
chart  room,  on  the  extreme  port  or  starboard  side  —  this  Clinometer  in- 
dicates list  or  roll  with  unerring  accuracy. 

The  operation  is  silent  and  accurate  —  no  overthrow  —  nothing  to  adjust 
or  compute  —  nothing  to  get  out  of  order  —  no  bearings  to  oil,  corrode, 
or  wear  out  —  guesswork  is  eliminated.  Installation  is  simple,  adjustments 
unnecessary.  The  U.  S.  Navy  and  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  make  wide 
use  of  John  L.  Chaney  Ship  Clinometers  —  they  have  proved  their  worth. 
The  price  is  $12.50  each.  At  this  low  cost  you  can  afford  to  have  a  Chaney 
Clinometer  at  a  number  of  places  throughout  the  ship.  Order  now.  If  not 
entirely  satisfied  after  examination^  return  the  Clinometer  and  your  money 
will  be  promptly  refunded. 


vJOHiv  I..  cha.]%i:y 


Actual  size  of  John  L. 
Chaney  clinometer  — 
12%  "wide — 6V4  "  deep 
—  curved  tube  is  16" 
long   and    ^a"    in   dia. 
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TRADE  NOTES 

Davey  Compressor  Company  of 
Kent,  Ohio,  has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  The  Major  Equipment 
Company,  919  Woodlawn  Avenue, 
Cambridge,  Ohio,  as  a  Davey  dis- 
tributor. 

This  firm  is  one  of  the  leading 
road  and  industrial  equipment  sales 
organisations  m  Ohio,  and  it  is  add- 
ing the  Davey  Hne  to  round  out  and 
strengthen  its  sales  and  service 
facilities. 

The  new  distributor  will  handle 
sales  and  service  of  Davey  equipment 
in  the  southeastern  counties  of  Ohio. 
The  Davey  line  includes  portable 
and  stationary  compressors,  heavy- 
duty  truck  power  take-oifs  and  pneu- 
matic  saws. 


Peabody  Engineering  Celebrates 
25th  Anniversary 

January  29  was  a  gala  occasion  for 
the  Peabody  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion, New  York  City.  That  day 
marked  the  celebration  of  the  25  th 


Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Corporation  and  also  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission's  Maritime  "M"  and  the 
Victory  Fleet  Flag  given  by  the  Com- 
mission in  recognition  of  outstand- 
ing production  achievement. 

Portable   Products 
Acquires  Togliabue 

The  C.  J.  Taghabue  Mfg.  Co., 
pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  in- 
dustrial control  and  laboratory  in- 
struments, has  sold  its  assets,  includ- 
ing goodwill,  name  and  patents,  to 
the  Portable  Products  Corporation 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 

The  progressive  research  and  de- 
velopment policies  in  electronic  and 
mechanical  instrumentation  which 
tor  so  many  years  have  characterized 
the  Taghabue  organisation  will  be 
continued  vigorously  under  the  local 
management  and  personnel  that  has 
made  TAG  an  outstanding  in  in- 
dustry. 

The  business  will  be  operated  as  a 
separate  division  of  the  Portable 
Products  Corporation. 
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A  Suez  Smoke  Screen . . .  ( 


r 


A  Compass 


and  a  Surprised  Pilot 


Tt  yrroWAY  through  the  Suez  Canal,  a 
ItX  Liberty  Ship  found  herself  suddenly 
enveloped  in  a  dense  smoke  screen  which 
the  English  were  using  to  hide  some 
maneuvers. 

Visibility  was  zero.  The  channel  was 
too  narrow  for  turning  back — and  be- 
sides, the  Captain  had  a  cargo  labeled 
"Urgently  Needed." 


Nothing  to  do  but  keep  going.  No  way 
to  do  it  except  by  the  Sperry  Mark  1 1 
Gyro-Compass. 

The  Pilot  steered  his  course  through 
the  narrow  channel,  depending  entirely 
on  the  Gyro-Compass  to  avoid  the  slop- 
ing sides  which  he  could  not  see.  For 
more  than  an  hour,  the  ship's  only 
guide  was  the  Gyro-Compass. 


Finally,  the  ship  arrived  safely  at  the 
Port  of  Suez. 

The  Pilot  turned  to  the  Captain,  and 
said,  '*If  I  didn't  do  it  myself  I  wouldn't 
believe  it  was  possible!" 

This  true  story  is  another  of  the  many 
examples  of  the  performances  being 
turned  in  by  Sperry  Gyro-Compasses  on 
the  waterways  of  the  world. 


Sperrj  Gyroscope  Company. <«- 
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ELECTRONICS 


AUTOMATIC    COMPUTATION 


SERVO-MECHANISMS 


&    bHbLUON.    808A    MAISON    BLANCHE   BIDS..    NEW    ORLEANS    16,    LA. 


KEY    CITY    BOLT    and    SPIKE    WORKS,    INCi   •   Broadway  at  nth  St,  —  Long  island  city  2,  N.  Y. 


(Mfrj.  of  FORGING5,   SHACKLES,   lARGE   BOLTS,   THREADED   RODS 


Spicioliiing    in   the   Moring   Field) 


L  A.  Gets  2nd  Star 

Los  Angeles  Steel  Casting  Co  , 
the  oldest  foundry  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  has  been  awarded  a 
second  gold  star  for  addition  to  their 
Maritime  "M"  awards.  The  com- 
pany has  contributed  greatly  toward 
the  building  of  many  ships,  urgently 
needed  for  successfully  prosecuting 
the  war. 

Farr  Company  Gets  "E"  Award 

Award  of  the  coveted  Army-Navy 
"E"  to  the  Farr  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  Far-Air  air  filters,  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  announced  by  the 
Western  District  headquarters  of 
the  Air  Technical  Service  Command. 

In  connection  with  the  award  it 
was  announced  that  in  three  years 
production  has  tripled.  As  a  result, 
one  out  of  every  three  airplanes 
produced  is  equipped  with  Farr 
Carburetor  Air  Filters. 

Farris  Engineering  Company  and 
its  employees  have  been  awarded  the 
Maritime  "M"  which  has  been  won 
by  only  about  400  concerns  through- 
out the  country.  The  award  was 
granted  for  the  outstanding  produc- 
tion record  made  by  Farris  in  build- 
ing   safety    and    relief    valves    and 
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controls  for  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. The  burgee  was  presented  by 
Charles  E.  Walsh,  Jr.,  Head  of  the 
Procurement  Division  of  the  Mari- 
time Department,  and  was  accepted 
on  behalf  of  the  employees  by  Cynll 
A.  M.  Masek. 


The  Kennedy  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  of 


Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  been  awarded 
second  star  on  their  Maritime  pc 
nant  for  continued  excellence  in  pr 
duction  of  valves  for  the  War  pr 
gram.  This  award  was  granted 
the  Kennedy  employees  for  their  c 
tended  efforts  to  maintain  prom 
completion  of  the  many  orders  f 
Kennedy  valves  for  wartime  shi 
building  requirements. 
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SILVER  ALLOY  BRAIW 

Copper  Piping  under  ^e  .peus  of 
war  production  the  old,forge-and-spelter  method  of  brazing 
copper  piping  has  given  way  to  the  nnodern  procedure  of 
brazing  with  the  silver  alloys  Sil-Fos,  Easy-Flo  and  Easy-Flo 
No.  3.  And  small  wonder  —  for  silver  alloy  brazing  means 
(I)  simplified  and  faster  application  —  (2)  a  minimum  of 
finishing  —  (3)  maximum  strength  and  leak-tightness  — 
(4)  lower  costs. 

GET  DETAILS  IN  THIS  BULLETIN 

It  gives  step-by-step  silver  alloy  brazing  procedure  in 
fabricating  copper  piping  —  brazing  longitudinal  seams 
—  making  branch  outlets  and  pipe  reductions  —  joining 
outlets  and  flanges  to  fabricated  copper  piping  — 
brazing  circumferential  rings  on  expansion  joints.  A 
copy  of  this  informative  bulletin  will  be  sent  to  you 
on  request.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


DY  &  HARMAN 


82    FULTON    ST.,    NEW   YORK   7,   N. 

iigtfo^:.  Conn.  •  Chicago,  III.  •  In  Angtin,  Col.  •  PravidwiWt  K.  |<  •  T«MM«,  Can 

Agents  in  Principal  CItii 


Dovid    K.    Stcword    of    Pacific    Marine    Surveys.      Cenfer:    R.    E.    Frifsch    with    Tube    Turns    of 
Louis.iile.  Ky.    Righf:  George  T.  Badger,  chief  sales  engineer  of  Poxfon  Diesei  Engineering  Co. 


New  Surveyor  at  Pedro 

David  K.  Steward  is  the  manager 
of  Pacific  Marine  Surveys  of  San 
Pedro,  California — a  firm  function- 
ing as  marine  surveyors  for  ship- 
ping companies,  operators  and  insur- 
ance companies. 

He  has  an  interesting  background 
of  sea  duty  working  up  to  chief 
engineer  with  the  Texas  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

During  the  past  four  years, 
Steward  has  been  supervising  en- 
gineer for  Westinghouse  at  the  Con- 
soHdated  Yards  in  Southern  CaH- 
fornia  and  has  supervised  the  instal- 
lation of  main  propulsion  turbines 
and  gears,  main  and  auxiliary  con- 
densing equipment  and  turbo-gen- 
erator sets  on  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
C-1  type  vessels.  He  also  represented 
the  manufacturers  on  dock  and  of- 
ficial  acceptance  trials. 

Besides  the  building  program, 
Dave  has  supervised  repairs  of  tur- 
bines on  numerous  vessels  entering 
the  Los  Angeles  harbor.  With  this 
background  he  is  well  qualified  to 
make  intelligent  and  adequate  ma- 
rine surveys. 

Port  Engineer  for  Alcoa 

Fred  H.  Brewster  has  been  re- 
:ently  appointed  port  engineer  of 
^he  Alcoa  Steamship  Company's  San 
:*rancisco  Office.  Serving  as  assist- 
int  port  engineer  is  Walter  E.  Hin- 
;haw,  who  has  permanently  joined 
he  San  Francisco  staff. 

=ritsch  President  of 
Fube  Turns 

R.    E.   Fritsch,    vice   president   of 
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Tube  Turns,  Louisville,  Ky.  since 
1929,  has  been  elected  president, 
succeeding  Walter  H.  Girdler,  Sr., 
who  died  on  January  7.  He  joined 
Mr.  Girdler  when  Tube  Turns  was 
originally  organised  and  he  has  had 
a  major  part  in  the  firm's  rapid 
growth. 

Mr.  Fritsch  continues  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  The  Girdler  Corpora- 
tion, of  which  Tube  Turns  is  an 
affiliate.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  for  Metals  and 
the  American  Welding  Society. 

Tube  Turns  manufactures  seam- 
less welding  fittings  and  flanges  for 
ships,  power  plants,  refineries  and 
many  other  purposes,  and  is  a  large- 
scale  producer  of  aluminum  and  steel 
forgings  for  industry. 

Badger  with  Paxton  Diesel  Firm 

Appointment  of  George  T.  Bad- 
ger of  Chicago  as  chief  sales  en- 
gineer of  the  Paxton  Diesel  En- 
gineering Company,  newly-formed 
subsidiary  of  the  Paxton-Mitchell 
Company  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  was 
announced  late  in  January  by  James 
L.  Paxton,  Jr.,  president  of  both 
companies. 

Mr.  Badger  comes  to  his  new  posi- 
tion after  13  years  with  the  Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator  Com- 
pany. For  the  past  five  years  he  has 
been  sales  engineer  in  charge  of  rail- 
way controls  market  development 
and  previously  was  manager  of  the 
company's  Indianapolis  branch.  He 
is  an  engineering  graduate,  Purdue 
University. 


He  will  direct  market  development 
of  Diesel  specialties  and  parts  manu- 
factured by  the  Paxton  Diesel  En- 
gineering Company,  which  will  also 
maintain  a  diesel  repair  service  for 
railroads  and  other  operators  of 
diesel  engines. 


"Well  Deserved  Promotion" 

A  cablegram  received  by  Dr. 
Henry  F.  Grady,  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, from  Colonel  J.  E.  Butter- 
worth  in  Italy  announced  that  Cap- 
tain R.  V.  Grady,  eldest  of  Dr. 
Grady's  three  sons,  all  of  whom  are 
m  the  service,  had  just  won  a  "well 
deserved  promotion"  to  the  rank  of 
major.  Colonel  Butterworth  is  Ma- 
jor Grady's  commanding  officer. 

Young  Grady,  who  is  only  26,  re- 
ceived his  commission  in  the  Army 
three  years  ago  and  has  served  in 
Egypt,  Africa,  Great  Britain  and 
Italy.  He  is  presently  engaged  in 
economic  work  at  Allied  Military 
Headquarters  for  the  Mediterranean 
area  located  in  Italy. 

Major  Grady  attended  school  in 
Berkeley  and  is  well  known  in  the 
Bay  Area.  A  brother,  John  W. 
Grady,  is  with  the  Army  Transport 
Service  in  the  South  Pacific,  and 
another  brother,  Henry  F.  Grady,  Jr., 
Is  third  mate  on  an  Army  Hospital 
Ship  in  the  Mediterranean  area.  An 
only  sister,  Mrs.  John  Davies,  Jr., 
is  the  wife  of  a  State  Department 
secretary  recently  assigned  to  the 
U.  S.  Embassy  at  Moscow. 
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XZIT 

Cleans  Out  Soot 
and  Fire-Scale 

Eliminates  Sparking 

Extinguishes  Stack  Fires 


XZIT  not  only  gets  rid  of  soot  and 
fire-scale  from  fire-box  to  top  of 
stack,  but  checks  further  carbon  de- 
posits. This  scientifically  compound- 
ed chemical,  which  is  fed  into  the  fire- 
box while  the  boiler  remains  in  full 
operation,  reduces  the  residual  de- 
posits of  combustion,  prevents  spark- 
ing, and  puts  out  stack  fires  instantly. 

Continued  use  of  XZIT  prevents  fur- 
ther deposits,  pitting  and  corrosion. 
The  cost  of  XZIT  is  insignificant,  com- 
pared with  the  time,  labor  and  fuel 
it  saves. 

Send  lor  defallt. 

XZIT   SALES   CO. 

1031    CLINTON    STREET,    HOBOKEN,    N.    J. 
200    DAVIS    STREET.    SAN    FRANCISCO.    CALIF. 

Of/>ees  In  all  principal  clfles 
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Keep  Bricks  New 
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BRICKSEAL 


Highly-glazed — Vitrified 
Monolithic  Coating 

Simply  brush  or  spray  Brickseal  over 
your  refractory  lining,  and  start  boiler 
operation  at  once.  Furnace  heat  vitri- 
fies Brickseal  pernnanently  into  all 
pores,  cracks  and  joints,  binding  the 
bricks  with  a  highly-glazed,  monolithic 
coating,  impervious  to  slagging,  clink- 
ering,  corrosive  vapors,  flame  abrasion 
and  air  infiltration. 

Sudden  temperature  changes  cannot 
crack  or  loosen  Brickseal  because  it 
remains  semi-plastic  until  boiler  cools. 
Brickseal  costs  only  a  fraction  of  a  re- 
line  job,  and  assures  long,  efficient, 
trouble-free  boiler  operation.  Write 
now  for  sample  or  Brickseal  engineer. 


BRICKSEAL 

REFRACTORY  CO. 

1029  CLINTON  ST.,  HOBOKEN,  N.J. 


Corning 
Fiberglos 


Fiberglas  Shifts 

Ben  S.  Wright,  since  November. 
1940,  manager  of  the  Fihcrglas  Fab- 
rics Division  in  the  Toledo  general 
offices,  has  been  transferred  to  Cleve- 
land as  manager  of  the  firm's  branch 
office  there.  He  succeeds  W.  H.  At- 
kinson who  becomts  manager  of  the 
Chicago  branch  office. 

Since  becoming  associated  with 
the  Fiberglas  Corporation  more  than 
four  years  ago,  Mr.  Wright  has  spe- 
cialised in  field  development  work 
extending  the  use  of  Fiberglas  textiles 
for  such  applications  as  parachute 
flare    shades,    and    in    such    essential 


markets  as  plastics  reinforcement, 
coated  fabrics  applications,  and  ad- 
mixtures of  Fiberglas  with  other  tex- 
tile fibers. 


American  President  Appoints 
Ronald  M.  Delong 

American  President  Lines  recently 
announced  the  appointment  of  Ron- 
ald M.  Delong  as  general  passenger 
agent.  He  will  have  charge  of  pas- 
senger matters  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, Ariiona  and  New  Mexico,  with 
headquarters  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Marine  and  Industrial  Equipment 
THOMAS  A.  SHORT  CO. 


245    FREMONT    STREET 


SUTTER    7622-7623 
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AMERCOAT  SALES  AGENCY 

Corrosion  and  Add  Proof  Sprayable  Plastic  Coatings  (or 
Concrete.  Metal  and  Wood. 

BACHARACH   INDUSTRIAL   INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Instruments  for  Pressure,  Temperature  and  Gas  Analysis. 


BART   LABORATORIES 

Incandescent  Searchlights, 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

Marine  Diesel  Power  Plants  and  Marine  Dii 
Engines. 


McNAB  OF  BRIDGEPORT,   INC. 

Electric    Torsionmeters,    Salinity    Ind 


Separa 
Engine 
Indicators,  Electri 


tors,  Oil  &  Water 
I  &  Pneumatic  Revolution  Counters, 
Indicators,  Logometers,  Shaft  Clearance 
Whistle  Systems.  Revolution  Telegraphs. 


el  Au>iliary 


DIEHL   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

Electric  Motors.  Generators,  Fans  and  Ventilating 
Equipment. 

HYDE  WINDLASS  COMPANY 

Deck  Machinery  and  Hoisting  Equipment. 

INTER-COASTAL   PAINT  CORPORATION 

Consol  Rust  Remover  and  Consol  Paint. 

LUCIEN  9.   MOFFITT,   INC, 

Goodrich  Cutless  Rubber  Bearing. 


WM.  W.   NUGENT  &  COMPANY 

Oil  Filters  and  Oiling  Devices. 
SEDGWICK   MACHINE  WORKS 

Ammunition  Hoists,  Elevators.  Dumbwaiters. 
SHENANGO-PENN   MOLD   COMPANY 

Centrifugally  Cast  Metals  and  Alloys. 

SHORT  OIL  DETECTOR 

For  Protection  of  Boilers. 

SMOLENSKY  VALVE  COMPANY 

Radialflow  Noiseless  Check  Valves  for  all  Pressures. 
SUBMARINE  SIGNAL  COMPANY 

Fathometers  for  Yachts,  Freighters  and  Passenger  Vesse 
U,  S,   METALLIC   PACKING   CORPORATION 

A  complete  Packing  Service  for  Marine  and  Stationary 

WATEROUS  COMPANY 

Rotary  Pumps, 


Marine  Notors,  Generators 
and  Ventilating  Equipment 
DIEHL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Electrical   Div 


THE   SINGER   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Finderne  Plant 

SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

San    Francisco    Representatives: 

MARINE   ELECTRIC   CO,  THOMAS  A,   SHORT  CO, 

Desk  ond  Wolf  Fans  Motors,   Generators,   Etc, 
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HEW  CONCEPTIONS  Of  FINE  CRAFT 


How  would  you  like  to  take  the  wheel  of  the  after-Victory  Cruiser  shown 
below?  The  sketch  has  been  made  from  the  completed  blue  prints  of  a 
production  craft  which  will  be  built  by  Harbor  Boat  Building  Company 
at  the  war's  end,  and  which  will  combine  our  accumulated  knowledge 
of  prewar  boat  construction  with  improved  war-time  methods  of  building 
fighting  croft.  Complete  information  on  this  cruiser  is  available  only  on 
personal  request.  No  prospectus  is  available  for  general  distribution  — 
but  we'll  show  you  more  details  in  next  month's  advertisement. 


HHReOR  BOAT 
BUILDIIG  CO. 


LIGNABLOCK 
PLYWOOD 
HARDWOOD 


DAVIS 

HARDWOOD    COMPANY 


BAY    AT    MASON    STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO    6 


EXBROOK    4322 


Heads  Colship's 
Public  Relations 

Appointment  of  John  D.  Burton 
as  public  relations  manager  was  an- 
nounced by  the  California  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation.  Effective  January  1, 
Burton  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
shipyard's  public  relation;  division, 
succeeding  Joseph  H.  Wadsworth, 
who  had  resigned  in  order  to  take  an 
extended  rest  on  his  ranch  near  Ven- 
tura. 


{eMLER  microphone-loudspeaker  systems  fransmif  and  amplify 
oice  commands  .  .  .  cover  selected  spaces  or  reach  every  man  aboard, 
idlspensable  at  sea,  while  docking  or  at  dock.  Vital  in  emergencies.  Built 
)  stand  up  under  severe  marine  exposure  .  .  .  designed  for  practical  sea- 
oing  men  by  a  firm  with  twenty-five  years  experience  in  marine  wireless 
nd  electronics.  •  Installations  on  passenger  ships  since  1936.  Hundreds 
f  installations  since  Pearl  Harbor  on  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
.  S.  Navy  vessels  to  meet  requirements  of  M.  M.  I.  Div.  U.  S.  Coast 
uard  and  BuShips  specifications. 

REMLEH  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  Bryant  St.  •  San  Francisco,  10,  CaliJ. 


REMLER 

■finnouncln^  &  Communication  ^^ulpment 


Manulaclurers  ol  Marine  Communication  Equipment  Since  1918 
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In  announcing  the  appointment,  J. 
M.  Warfield,  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  California  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  said  that  Burton  will 
continue  to  represent  the  corpora- 
tion on  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission's Labor-Management  Com- 
mittee. Calship  War  Bond  sales  and 
the  Calship  Cal-Donians  charity 
functions,  both  of  which  have  been 
under  Burton's  direction,  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  industrial  relations 
division  to  the  public  relations  di- 
vision. 

Burton  joined  the  Calship  organ- 
ization on  April  22,  1941,  as  mm; 
ager  of  its  employee  relations  ifvi- 
sion,  which  embraced  all  serVic^ 
functions  in  the  shipyard.  His  work 
at  Calship  has  been  closely  affiliated 
with  that  of  the  public  relations  divi- 
sion. Burton  has  had  extensive  expe- 
rience in  personnel,  sales  and  train- 
ing work  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
New  Mexico  and  California. 
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DtRAMETALLIC     PACKIXC 

TEMPER  ATI  KE  OE  IIIIHI'   E. 

FULL      METALLIC      SETS      MADE      TO      SPECIFICATIONS 

FLEXIBLE      PACKING      TOOLS 


DECK 

PACIFIC 


—  STEAM  — FIRE     HOSE        GASKETS 


COAST  RUBBER  CO. 


51    MAIN    STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


PHONE    EXBROOK    6963 


Industrial   Safety  Society 
Meets  in  Los  Angeles 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  yi.ir 
'  t  the  Southern  California  Indus- 
tii.il  Safety  Society  in  Los  Angeles 
.  n  J.inuary  9,  S.  T.  (Ted)  Smith, 
safety  director  of  the  Consolidated 
I  Steel  Corp.  and  member  of  the  Pro- 
Ipeller  Club  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
'Port,  was  installed  as  the  new  prcsi- 
|dent  by  J.  S.  Rhodes,  safety  director 

ip{  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 
An  interesting  resume  of  the  So- 
iciety's  aims  for  the  coming  year  was 
presented  by  President  Smith  and 
the  chairmen  of  his  supporting  com- 
,mittees.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  committees  is  that  of  Tech- 
nical Research  6?  Education,  com- 
posed of  L.  L.  Miller  of  Pacific  Em- 
ployers' Insurance  Co.,  A.  M.  Smith 
of  Archer  es?  Qi.,  A.  W.  Turner  of 
Southern  California  Gas  Co.,  and 
A-  L.  Allyn  of  Cardox-Western,  Inc. 
;  Guests  from  the  armed  forces  in- 
cluded Col.  Mike  Lynch  who  re- 
cently returned  from  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Grounds  to  accept  his  former 
position  as  head  of  the  Greater  Los 
Angeles  Safety  Council, 


Principal  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  B.  O.  Pickard,  of  the  Waterfront 
Employers"  Association,  one  of  the 
country's  leading  accident  prcven- 
tionists.  Subject  of  his  address  was 
"What's  Behind  the  Accident?" 


Perfect— 100   Per  Cent! 

United  States  Maritime  Service 
officers  considered  it  impossible  until 
Ensign  John  A.  Weber,  Hood  River, 
Oregon,  did  it.  The  24-year-old  of- 
ficer candidate  at  the  USMS  Officers 
School,  Alameda,  turned  in  a  Ulf) 
per  cent  perfect  test  that  covered 
a  five-day-long  examination  for  a 
third  mate's  license  for  merchant 
marine  officers.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Maritime  Service, 
a  paper  containing  nothing  but  per- 
fect answers  was  submitted  to  the 
inspectors  for  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navigation. 


Todd  Carrier  Proves 
Mettle  in  Trial  Run 

Superior  performance  marked  the 
builder's  trial   run  of  the   U.S.  air- 


craft carrier  Gilbert  Islands,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  announcement  by 
Todd  Shipyards  Corp.  The  Gilbert 
I.ilands  was  built  by  the  corpora- 
tion's Tacoma,  Washington,  yard, 
the  5(nh  warcraft  to  be  completed 
there. 

Handled  by  a  picked  crew  of  Todd 
workers  with  maritime  experience, 
plus  a  group  of  navy  men  who  will 
make  up  part  of  her  regular  crew, 
the  big  carrier  proved  to  be  "a  Navy 
builder"s  dream."' 

Virtually  a  self-contained  city 
within  itself,  the  warship  boasts  the 
finest  and  most  modern  equipment 
that  navy  builders  could  find.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  items  went  into  this 
new  fighting  ship  to  make  it  the  acme 
of  construction  and  operating  ' 
ficiency. 


Great  Lakes  Record 

Fourteen  Great  Lakes  shipyards  in 
the  period  from  May,  1942,  to 
February  1,  1945,  produced  1X4  ves- 
sels and  200  knocked-down  barges 
valued  at  $241,122,1.^2,  L.  R.  San- 
ford,  director,  Gulf-Great  Lakes  Re- 
gion of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion announced  recently. 


Balance  Engineering  Company 

DYNAMIC  BALANCING    •    STATIC  BALANCING 

ABOARD  SHIP 


TURBINES 

OTHER  ROTORS 

PORTABLE  EQUIPMENT 

CAPACITY  40  TONS 


AT  SHIPYARDS 

PROPELLERS 

FANS 

PUMPS 

OTHER  ROTORS* 


AT  OUR  SHOPS 

FLYWHEELS 

FANS 

ARMATURES 

SMALL  ROTORS  (TO  7V2  T.) 


Phone  or  wire  us  for  balancing  service 

BALANCE  ENGIIVEERIIVG  COMPAIVY 

■■AKIMOFF  LICENSEE" 

Derby  Avenue  and  Elmwood     •     Oakland  1     •     Caliiomia 


EEUogg  3-5612 


HORESIDE  PERSONALITIES 


Bethlehem  Shifts 

E.  C.  Rechtin,  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  Bethlehem's  San  Pedro 
Shipyard,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager,  succeeding  Thomas  B. 
Forster  who  recently  resigned.  W.  A. 
Harrington,  formerly  sales-manager 
for  the  yard,  is  appointed  assistant 
general  manager. 

Mr.  Rechtin,  a  graduate  of  Webb 
Institute  of  Naval  Architecture,  be- 
:ame  affiliated  with  Bethlehem  when 
:he  Company  purchased  United 
Shipyards  in  New  York  in  1938. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant manager  at  San  Pedro  in 
:harge  of  New  Construction.  A 
eader  in  the  development  of  Weld- 
ng  for  Marine  Construction,  he 
originated  and  developed  the  Ser- 
iated Channel  System  of  Welded 
Construction  and  was  active  in  de- 
veloping the  principles  of  welding 
arge  panel  pre-assemblies  and  the 
ipplication  of  automatic  welding. 

Mr.  Harrington  is  well  known  in 
ihipbuildir.g  and  ship  repairing  cir- 
:les  on  the  West  Coast.   He  came  to 


the  San  Pedro  Yard  as  chief  estima- 
tor in  1923  and  later  was  general 
yard  foreman  and  sales  manager. 

Foam  System  Changes 

National  Foam  System,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia, announces  two  changes  in 
its  executive  personnel  for  1945. 

Hart  H.  Fleming,  a  director  of  the 
firm  for  15  years,  has  assumed  the 
vice  presidency  of  the  company 
which,  during  the  war,  is  producing 
highly  specialized  chemicals  and  ap- 
paratus for  extinguishing  fires  aboard 
American  combat  vessels,  and  in 
peacetime  supplies  equipment  and 
foam  to  extinguish  petroleum  and 
chemical  plant  fires  and  to  protect 
airport  installations  and  aircraft.  He 
also  continues  as  a  director. 

G.  Gordon  Urquhart  has  resigned 
as  vice  president  of  the  company,  but 
is  continuing  to  serve  the  firm  as  a 
technical  consultant.  He  is  joining 
the  Wilmington  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion, Wilmington,  Delaware,  manu- 
facturers of  rubber  plasticizers,  as 
president. 


Fruehauf  Appointments 

Han.'ey  C.  Fruehauf,  president 
Fruehauf  Trailer  Company,  has  just 
announced  the  appointment  of  H.  F. 
Howard  as  vice  president  in  charge 
of  manufacturing.  Howard,  who 
has  been  general  plant  manager  of 
Chevrolet  Division  Factories  in  Flint, 
Michigan,  for  the  past  seven  years, 
will  be  in  charge  of  manufacturing 
operations  at  all  Fruehauf  plants  and 
will  make  his  headquarters  in  Dc' 
troit. 

Howard  is  widely  known  and 
highly  regarded  throughout  the  au- 
tomotive industry  for  his  ability  in 
manufacture  and  production.  During 
his  seven  years  as  head  of  the  Chev 
rolet,  Flint  plant,  he  established  ar 
enviable  reputation  in  bringing  this 
organization  to  a  high  peak  of  effi 
ciency. 

Harvey  C.  Fruehauf  has  also  an^ 
nounced  the  promotion  of  A.  K.  Tree 
who  for  the  past  several  years  haf 
been  in  charge  of  the  Sales  Depart- 
ment. Effective  with  the  announce- 
ment by  Mr.  Fruehauf,  Mr.  Tice  be^ 
comes  vice  president  as  well  as  Direc- 
tor of  Sales. 
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Another  Spoke  in  the 


\^ 


Los  Angeles  Office 
412  West  6+h  Street 


:iJO 


Wheel  of  Progress 
FULL  SPEED  AHEAD  / 

Wire  Rope  Dep*.  and  Rigqinq  Loft.  515  Folsom  near  Ist  Street 

COMPLETE  FACILITIES  FOR 
CUTTrNG     .    WINDING    •    SPLICING     •    SOCKET  WORK 


CARGO  FALLS     •     PREVENTERS     •     BRIDLES     •     SLINGS 


WE  MAKE  ALL  ROPE  SPLICES  — 
Sea  Anchors  •  Barrel  Bumpers  •  Boatswain 
Chairs  •  Ship  Fenders  •  Cargo  Nets  •  De- 
barkation Nets  •  Pilot  and  Jacob  Ladders 


APPROVED 
LIFE  BOAT 
RATIONS 


WEEKS-HOWE-EMERSON  CO. 

SHIP  CHANDLERS.  SAN   FRANCISCO  5.  U.  S.  A. 

Main  Office:  255  Mission  Street,  between  Beale  and  Main 
New  Telephone  No.  EXbrook  2681 


SUPPLIERS  FOR:     CONTRACTORS     •     STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES     •      DRY  DOCKS  AND  SHIPYARDS 


75  lb.  Danforth 

HOLDS  7^  DRAGGERS  IN  HURRICANE 


•  TIP   TOP— 55-ft.  drogger,    ?6-ff. 
beam;  7-ft.  draft;  34  fans. 


From  o  statement  by  Copt. 

George  Berg,  Mystic,  Con- 

necticut.    Skipper     of    the 

TIP   TOP: 

"During  the  Sept.  14th 
hurricane  at  9:30 
P.M.,  holf  an  hour 
before  the  height  of 
the  storm,  we  could 
see  that  it  was  necessary  to  get 
away  from  the  dock  and  we  did  so. 
As  soon  OS  we  were  past  the  end  of 
the  docli,  we  anchored.  We  couldn't 
see  anything  anyway.  •  We  used  a 
3'/2"  manilo  rope  spliced  into  a 
thimble.  We  let  out  25  fathoms.  The 
wind  was  blowing  Northeast  at 
about  80  miles  per  hour  ond  we 
were  in  twenty  feet  of  woter.  ♦  The 
CARL  J.,  a  sister  ship,  was  pounding 
against  the  dock.  She  hod  no  onchor. 


Danforlh  Anchor] 
prelected  by  U. 
ond  Foreign 


We  swung  her  a  line  and  hauled  her 
away.  When  thte  wind  shifted  unex- 
pectedly Northwest,  we  turned 
sharply.  We  both  lay  with  the  one 
75-lb.  Danforth  and  did  not  drag. 
•  The  anchor  came  up  easily  the 
next  morning  and  the  rope  showed 
how  deeply  the  anchor  had  buried 
itself  in  the  soft  muddy  bottom.  •  To 
us  this  was  a  remarkable  feat  be- 
cause one  of  the  other  draggers,  a 
lighter  boat,  had  a  200-lb.  regular 
type  anchor  and  dragged  danger- 
ously throughout  the  storm.  •  A  75- 
lb.  Danforth  that  held  two  34-ton 
draggers  is  the  best  recommenda- 
tion I  could  give  or  receive.  I've 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  I'd  go  on 
record  anytime  to  recommend  the 
Danforth  anchor." 


For  professional  data,  write 

R.  S.  DANFORTH  •  2121  ALLSTON  WAY  •  BERKELEY  4,  CALIF. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


S44  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 


S/iores/de  Personalifies 
Appointment 

U.  E.  Sandelin  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Alhs-Chalmers 
Manufacturing  Company's  Seattle, 
Washington,  district  office,  it  was 
innounced  at  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
iin,  by  Frank  Angle,  manager  of 
:he  company's  60  district  and  branch 
offices. 

Sandelin  succeeds  A.  J.  Schmit-, 
vho  has  been  named  Pacific  regional 
nanager. 

Before  being  appointed  to  the 
Seattle  office,  Sandelin  was  attached 
o  the  AUis-Chalmers  district  office 
n  Washington,  D.  C,  for  three  and 
me-half  years.  He  also  will  eu- 
iervise  the  Spokane,  Washington, 
ranch  office. 


riTLER  "LUBRICORE" 
SISAL  MARINE  ROPE 

Made  wjfh  our  Pat- 
ented Center  Yarn 
Lubrication  Feature 
which  provldei 
greater  protection 
against  friction  and 
deterioration,  with 
longer  retention  of 
original  strength  and 
complete  flexibility. 
Idrnlifitd  by  a  dhiided  Blue  and  Yellow  marker. 


COMMANDO  BRAND" 
IISAL  MARINE  ROPE 

Lubricated  against  internal  friction 
and  treated  for  wator-repellency  to 
keep  it  flexible  whether  wet  or  dry. 
Sold  only  in  accordance  with  M-84  as 

FHE  EDWIN  H.  FITLER  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

Offices  and  Warehouses 

'".*".?*'•••    Con*.,    1807    E.    Olympic    Blvd 

Portland,  Ore.,    1233  N.  W.   I2fh  Ave. 

JACK  THE  ATTACK- 
BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


General  Manager  of 
Cunord  White  Star  Line 

Harold  P.  Borer,  for  .i5  years  con- 
nected with  the  Cunard  Line  and 
continuing  when  the  White  Star 
Line  and  the  former  merged  into  the 
Cunard  White  State  Line,  was  named 
General  Manager  for  the  United 
States  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  held  in  Liverpool. 


Right:  Arthur  R.  C.  Morhl. 


Below: 
widely 
Coast 


■old    P.    Borer. 
)wn     in     West 


lager    for    the    Cunard 


Mr.  Borer  was  named  to  succeed 
the  late  Robert  H.  Blake  and  he  offi- 
cially took  over  his  new  duties  on 
February  1,  after  serving  since  1924 
as  general  passenger  manager. 

Director  of  Research  at 
Tube  Turns 

J.  D.  Mattimore,  director  of  re- 
search and  development  for  Tube 
Turns,    Louisville,    Ky.,    announces 


ge82 


Above:  Harold  W.  Kealey  has 
been  appointed  director  of  per- 
sonnel of  Elliott  Company,  Jean.' 
nette.  Pa.,  in  oddition  to  his 
duties  as  assistant  secretary.  A 
native  of  Baresville,  Ohio,  Kealey 
majored  in  business  administra* 
tion  at  La  Salle  University  and 
has  been  associated  with  EllioH 
Company  for  23  years. 


the  appointment  of  Arthur  R.  C. 
Markl  to  the  post  of  chief  research 
engineer.  Before  joining  Tube  Turns, 
Mr.  Markl  was  for  fourteen  years 
associated  with  M.  W.  Kellogg  Com- 
pany, New  York,  last  in  charge  of 
the  development  of  equipment  for 
oil  refineries.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Technical  Institute  of  Munich  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

Public  Relations  Head 
At  Timlcen 

John  J.  Yezbak  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  Public  Relations  as  well 
as  the  News  Bureau  of  the  Timken 
Roller  Bearing  Company,  Canton, 
Ohio,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  company  officials.  Yezbak, 
who  has  been  head  of  the  firm's 
news  bureau  since  joining  the  com- 
pany in  June,  194.^,  is  a  graduate 
of  New  York   University. 

The  newly-created  public  relations 
department  was  organized  to  co- 
ordinate all  pubhc  relations  activities 
of -the   company. 
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|aRINE,  aircraft  and  INDUSf^"^ 

Ithether  it's  hazardous  transfer  of  liquids  at  sea 
oading  a  tanker  in  port,  Wiggins  QUICK 

luplings  add  SAFETY  and  SPEED  to  Marine 
Derations.  Just  as  in  aviation  and  in  industry, 

'iggins  QUICK  Couplings  are  operated  in  a 
.atter  of  seconds— not  minutes!  For  connec- 
ons,  just  match  the  two  ends  together,  swing 
lie  lever  forward  . . .  and  . . .  it's  done! 

•^^  IN  ALL  TESTING  OPERATIONS     ^ 

For  disconnections,  throw  the  lever 
while  holding  down  the  latch.  As  s 
and  easy  as  thati  Wiggins  QUICK 
plings  have  been  used  on  naval  vessels 
1938,  and  are  now  being  used  by  the 
Coast  Guard  for  Class  II  lines  other 
steam.  Wherever  safety  and  speed  cc 
specify  Wiggins  QUICK  Couplings! 

l/N    OWC£    AND    MC70«lf:    342<    E.    OLTMPIC    BLVD.,    LOS    ANGELES    23,    CALIFORNIA     .      DftRO/r    OfflCE.    21J9    GENERAL    MOTORS    BUILDING,    DET 
ICIfIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS:  MAIN  Off  Id:  BROOKS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  634  POTRERO  AVE.,  S.  F.  10  •   I.  A.  OfflCE:  1159  SOUTH  HILL  STREET,  I 


WIGGINS 


B.    WIGGINS    OIL    TOOL    COMPANY,    INC. 


WEST  COAST  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRYDOCK  COMPANY 

Telephone:   HARBOR  5322 

Berth  55,  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES:   229  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET,  SAN  PEDRO 

TD 

SEA-GOING  VESSELS 


REPAIRS 


MACHINERY    INSTALLATIONS 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    ALL    TYPES    OF    BEARINGS 


Brtland  Shipping  Club 

Thursday,  February  8,  saw  the 
lipping  Cluh  of  Portland  hold  its 
gular  monthly  meeting  at  the  Mult- 
imah  Hotel.  Speaker  of  the  eve- 
ng,  Charles  Barbe  of  the  KGW 
ws  staff,  told  the  gathering  of  the 
cessity  and  importance  of  looking 
rward  right  now  to  a  greatly 
anged  post-war  world  m  which 
ipping  would  play  a  major  role. 

Mr.     Barbe    was    introduced     by 


George  Milner,  of  the  American  Mail 
Line,  who  is  vice  president  of  the 
club.  Also  at  the  speaker's  table 
were  Thomas  White,  maritime  attor- 
ney; J.  C.  Moore,  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of  the  S.  P.  ii  S. 
Railway;  Captain  D.  J.  McGarity, 
district  port  director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation;  Russell  Fer- 
guson, of  the  Waterfront  Employers 
Association  of  Portland;  A.  W. 
Howard,  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Marine  Guide;  Frank  T.  Davis,  sec- 


retary-treasurer of  the  Club,  and 
President  Charles  Spear,  manager  of 
Interstate  Terminal,  who  presided. 

Mr.  Barhe's  speech  was  highly  pro- 
vocative and  well  received.  He  prom 
ised  to  return  at  a  later  date  to  give 
members  a  chance  to  question  him 
further.  More  than  sixty  members 
attended  with  guests.  Shipyards  were 
represented  by  Captain  Frank  Gillard 
of  the  Kaiser  interests  and  Bill  Col- 
lins of  Commercial  Iron  Works. 


LIETZ 


■^ince  1882 


NAVIGATIONAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

BINNACLES -COMPASSES -ELECTRIC  AND  HAND  OPERATED 
SOUNDING  MACHINES  -  SOUNDING  TUBES  -  LEADS  - 
FATHOM  SCALES  —  BOOM  FAIR  LEADS  —  PLAIN  AND  SWIVEL 
TYPE. 

WHEN  YOUR  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENTS  NEED  REPAIRS  SEND 
THEM  TO  LIETZ.  REPAIRS  MADE  UNDER  FACTORY  SUPERVI- 
SION.    ESTIMATES    FURNISHED  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION. 


CHARTS 


BOOKS 


COMPLETE  NAVIGATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  VESSELS 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 

913  S.Grand 
Avenue 
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EXPERIENCED 
DEPENDABLE 
SAFE 

EXPERIENCE— 

More  than  20  years  of  it. 
DEPENDABLE— 

We  are  equipped  to  com- 
plete jobs  of  any  size. 

SAFE— 

All     our     supervisors     are 

bonded.   We   are  fully   in- 

. . - sured  aqainst  loss. 

PAINTING      •      STEAM  SUPPLIED      •       MARINE  SAND  BLASTING      •      BOILER  AND  TANK  CLEANING 

TANK  TRUCKS  AND  BARGES  FOR  RECEIVING  BILGE  AND  BALLAST  WATER  OR  OIL 

HIGH   PRESSURE  STEAM  CHEMICAL  CLEANING 

EXPERTS  ON  ALL  FORMS  OF  CHEMICAL  TANK  CLEANING 

WESTERN   SHIP  SERVICE   COMPANY 

178  FREMONT  ST..  SAN   FRANCISCO  5 


SUtter   8632;   Residence   Phone:   AShberry   10301 


MARINC  PRODUCTS 


Complete  Technical  and  Dimensional  Information  on  1 ,300 
Units  in  ZURN  MARINE  PRODUCTS 
Cetoiog  N«.  43 

The  greatest  variety  of  Mariue 

Products  and  Accessories  ever 

catalogued,  available  from 

one  source. 


Som»  ZURN  Marine  Products 

Scupper  Valves  •  Sand  Strainers  • 
Suctlan  Line  Strainers  •  Combination 
Backwater  Chech  Valve  Traps  •  Deck 
Plotes  and  Sleeves  •  Operating  Sear 
Access  Boxes  •  Fixed  Lights  and 
Airports  •  Bath  Traps  •  Exhaust 
Silencer  Valves 
The,^  a, 


J.  A.  ZURN  MFG.  CO.  sau. 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGGREGATES,  Inc. 


MARINE  AND   INDUSTRIAL   SUPPLIES 

IS  Second  Street  General  Offices  Telephone  Sutler  8940 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


Practical  Books  on 

SHIPS  and  SHIPPINC 


shallow 
fid  weldhtg." 


DIVING.  CUTTING   AND   WELDING   IN   UNDERWATER 
SALVAGE  OPERATIONS 

By  Frank  E.  Thompson,  Jr. 
The  only  book  of  its  kind  —  indispensable  for  anyone  connecle. 
with   salvage:   civilian,   Army   and    Navy   engineers;   trainers  an< 

"  1h  i\p<:r/  o}t  ialvitgc  .  .  .  prin'idfs  an  exct'ltenl  compendiu 
mul  ii<'P   ii-<tltr  divitts  proicdiire  and  fQuipment,  handling 
mid  iii'iiirics.   mrthods  a]  iolvagf,  and  underwater 
-    I".  S,  Naval  Inslilute  I'rocwdiiiiis. 

224  Poges  $2.00 

PORT  TERMINAL  OPERATION 

By  Lt.  Col.  Eugene  H.  Lederer.  USA  IRet.l 

Hundreds  of  vital  —  heretofore  unpublished  —  facts  on  steve- 
doring, stowage,  towing  and  harbor  craft. 

".V,',i'  and  tnmprehensive   manual  .    .   .  shows  careful  preparation  oj  the 
type   Itial   irhide  the  Commerce   Department's  'Modern  Ship  Stowage'  an 
■  pi,   ;»  u  liuidred  field  .  .  .  "—\.  V.  Journal  ii(  Commerce. 
Just  published,  448  Poges  S5.00 

MODERN   MARINE   ENGINEER'S   MANUAL 

Alan  Osbourne,   Editor-in-Chief 

COMPLETE  —  in  these  two  volumes  —  the  only  practical  cover- 
age of  marine  engineering  as  practiced  today.  Presents  a  mod- 
ern treatment  of  American  equipment  on  American  ships. 
Indispensable    for    anyone    concerned    with    the    operation    and 


linte 


equipn 


ent. 


VOLUME    I:     all    material    directly    concerned    with    steamship 
propulsion   machinery.     1,696  pages,  499   illustrations,   $6.00. 
VOLUME    II:     Diesels,    refrigeration,    electricity,    ventilation,    in- 
sulation,  decli   machinery.     1,190   pages,   444   illustrations,   (4.00. 
At  roar  Local  Bookieller  or  Direct 

CORNELL  MARITIME   PRESS  ^ 

241    WEST   23RO   STREET         Dept.  PMR.  New  York  II,  N.  Y.    ><■* 


SHIP    CHANDLERS 

SCHDU-GALLIS  CD.,  LTD. 

250  Sacramento  Street  •  EXbrook  4671  •  San  Francisco 

J^nvltei    ujou  to  Uheir   I  lew  J4ome 
We  Stock  a  Complete  Line  of  Deck  and  Engine  Room  Supplies 

Life  Saving  and  Asbestos  Suits  :  Marine  Paints  :  Marine  Electrical  Supplies 
European  Fittings  and  Whitworth  Taps  and  Dies 

Distributors  of  PLYMOUTH  MARINE  ROPES 

Distributors  BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

Sole  San  Francisco  Agents  of  ARNESSEN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Emark  Promotes 
A.  A.  Manchester 

Benjamin  F.  Morris,  vice  president 
and  manager  of  the  Emark  Dwision 


be  in  charge  of  sales,  in  which  capac- 
ity he  has  served  for  several  years. 
He  has  been  with  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Inc.,  for  approximately  25  years. 


Le<t:  A.  i 
«er,  Emarl 
Edison  Ele 


Right:  Normon  R.  Mil. 
ler,  applications  engi- 
neer    with     Westinq- 


'f  Thomas  A.  EJison,  Inc.,  an- 
lounces  the  appointment  of  A,  A. 
■Jack""  Manchester  as  assistant  di- 
ision  manager  of  the  Emark  Division 
ilant  No.  1  at  Kearny.  N.  J. 
Mr.   Manchester  will   continue   to 


A  Westinghouse  Shift 

Norman  R.  Miller,  application  en- 
gineer at  San  Francisco  for  the  Ma- 
rine Division,  Westinghouse  Electric 
y  Manufacturing  Co.,  for  the  past 


WILMINGTON  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY 

GENERAL  TOWAGE  AND  LIGHTERAGE  SERVICE 
LOS  ANGELES  -  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS 


Tug  Service:  Harbor  4292,  4293;  Long  Beach  636-563 

General  Office:  17?  W.  Water  Street,  Wilmington,  California 

General  Agent:  War  Shipping  Administration 


San  Francisco  Division  Office:  Shipyard  Ferry  Terminal  Building 

The  Embarcadero,  Foot  of  Mission  St.,  DOuglas  1533 

Agent  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 

San  Frandsco  Bay  Shipyard  Ferry  Service 


two  years,  has  been  transferred  to 
Los  Angeles  to  fill  a  similar  post.  In 
his  new  position,  Mr.  Miller  will 
represent  Westinghouse  at  the  nu- 
merous shipyards  and  marine  repair 
centers  throughout  the  important  Los 
Angeles  area. 

A  native  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Miller 
graduated  from  Cornell  University 
m  1924  with  a  mechanical  engineer- 
ing degree,  soon  thereafter,  joining 
Westinghouse  as  a  graduate  student, 
and  later  becoming  an  application  en- 
gineer for  the  Company's  Generator 
Division  at  East  Pittsburgh.  In  earlv 
1943  he  was  transferred  to  San  Fran- 
cisco as  an  application  engineer  for 
the  Marine  Division. 
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New  District  Manager 

Interocean  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion is  pleased  to  announce  the  ap- 
pointment of  Alf.  E.  Lee  as  district 
manager  at  Seattle.  Mr.  Lee  has 
already  taken  over -his  new  duties 
after  being  released  from  his  latest 
assignment  in  the  Seattle  Port  of 
Embarkation,  Army  Transport  Serv- 
ice. A  resident  of  the  Pacitic  Coast 
since  1907,  he  joined  the  Army 
Transport  Service  in  October,  1941, 
and  prior  to  that  time  was  operating 
manager  for  almost  20  years  of  one 
of  the  Oriental  services  with  head- 
quarters in  Seattle.  His  wide  steam- 
ship experience,  including  charter- 
ing, particularly  qualifies  him  for 
his  new  position. 

Mrs.  Walter  Springer,  who  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  Interocean 
since  1925  and  has  held  the  position 
of  manager  in  Seattle  since  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  will  shortly  retire 
from  business  to  join  her  husband, 
who  is  manager  of  Weyerhaeuser  ' 
Steamship  Company  in  San  Francisco. 
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1^  EXPERIENCE 


TO  BACK  UP       I       MARINE  PRODUCT... 

GREENBERG  I  INVERTED  VENT 


m 


BRONZE 


For  "ASSURED 
RISULTS"! 


Now  available 
through  YOUR  JOBBERS 
. . .  from  Vancouver  to 
San  Diego. ..the  name 
GREENBERG  is  your 
Assurance  of  Quality! 


lor  venting  supply  tanks  < 
gasoline  or  other  expandin 
type  fluids. 

Float  ball  prevents  *vat( 
from  entering  line.  Intern( 
screen  of  fine  mesh  and  heav 
external  screen,  provid 
protection  against  flam 
and  clogging  by  pair 


Stocked  regularl 
semi-steel  golvanizec 
threaded.  Can  also  fui 
nish  black  finish.  Flange 
or  welded  connection 
on  order. 


GENERAL  SHIP   SERVICE  COMPANY 


88-96  Clay  Street 


Chemical  Steam  Cleaning 
Tank  and  Boiler  Cleaning 
Gas  Freeing  •  Sterilizing 
Chipping  •  Wet  Sandblasting 
Scaling     •     Painting 

GArfield  0186 


San  Francisco 


Shoreside  Personalities 

New  G.  M.  for  Son  Leondro 
"Cat"  Plant 

W.  O.  Bates,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  San 
Leandro  plant  of  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor Co. 

This  appointment  fills  a  post  that 
has  been  vacant  since  Gail  Spain, 
former  vice  president  in  charge  of 
San  Leandro  operations,  transferred 
to  Peoria  to  take  over  the  direction 
of  sales  and  advertising  for  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co. 

Bates  is  a  native  of  Joliet,  Illinois; 
a  graduate  of  Cornell  University;  a 
former  associate  with  the  Bates  Ma- 
chine and  Tractor  Co.  and  its  suc- 
cessor, Foote  Brothers  Gear  and 
Machine  Co.;  a  former  Adjninistra- 
tive  Engineer  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Ordnance;  a  former  consulting  en- 
gineer with  offices  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  an  associate  of  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.  since  19.^.  Since 


November,  1942,  he  has  been  admini- 


W.   O.    Bates,   Jr.,   new   general   manager,    San 
Leandro  plant,   Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


ierj  at  the  ^J^afbori 


afCeri 
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BETHLEHEM 
—Wire  Rope 

THE  GARLOCK 
PACKING  CO. 

LESLIE  CO.     {.'I^Vp^^'^SS'^''" 
SOCONY  MARINE  PAINTS 
MARINE  ELECTROLYSIS  ELIMINATOR 
CORP. 


NEW  YORK  BELTING  end  PACKING 
CO.— Air,  Fire.  Water  and  Steam 
Hose 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

TUBBS  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

GOODYEAR  "DEKTRED" 

XZIT  Soot  Eradicator 

BRICKSEAL  Refractory  Coating 

DESCALING  CHEMICALS  and 
SOLVENTS 

PAXTON  MITCHELL  Metallic  Packina 

ENSIGN   Products 


J.  M.  COSTEllO  Syppiv  Co. 

MARINE       SPECIALTIES 

221  No.  Avalon  Blvd.,  Wilmington,  Calif.      Phone  Wilm.  2095 
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strative  vice  president  of  Caterpillar 
Military  Engine  Co.  at  Decatur, 
Illinois. 

For  the  next  four  or  five  months, 
Mr.  Bates  will  divide  his  time  be- 
tween Decatur  and  San  Leandro, 
thereafter  moving  to  the  Bay  Area 
as  fulltime  manager  of  the  San 
Leandro  plant. 

Volunteer  Port  Security 
Force  Praised 

High  tribute  to  the  effective  serv- 
ice being  rendered  by  the  Coast 
Guard's  Volunteer  Port  Security 
Force  in  San  Francisco  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  has  been  paid 
by  Vice  Admiral  Waesche,  com- 
mandant of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

"Not  a  single  serious  loss  has  been 
suffered  in  any  faciHty  that  has  been 
under  the  protection  of  the  Volun- 
teer Temporary  Reserve  of  the  U. 
S.  Coast  Guard,"  he  told  a  recent 
conference  of  the  Temporary  Re- 
serve  commanding  officers. 

Admiral  Waesche's  remarks  and 
his  emphasis  on  the  continued  need 
of  volunteer  service  throughout  the 
war  have  been  cited  by  officers  of 
the  San  Francisco  Regiment  in  sup- 
port of  their  efforts  to  keep  the  local 
organisation  up  to  maximum  strength. 

New  recruits  are  needed,  they  ex- 
plain, because  of  personnel  losses 
due  to  moving,  shifting  business  de- 
mands and  the  like  of  members  of 
the  Regiment.  That  the  Regiment 
must  be  kept  to  maximum  strength 
is  emphasised  the  more,  they  say, 
because  of  San  Francisco's  steadily 
growing  importance  as  a  port  of 
embarkation. 

Recruiting  is  taking  place  at  Coast 
Guard  headquarters  in  the  Apprais- 
ers' building,  Washington  and  San- 
some  Streets,  DOuglas  0842,  exten- 
sion 276. 
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Brand  Products 


HEAVYWEIGHT 

BUCKETS 

Type  1 12  quart 

Type  1 14  quart 

Type  2 14  quart 

Both  galvanized  water 
buckets  and  fire  buckets  in 
above  types  and  capacities. 
Write  forBuUetinNo.442-A. 


GARBAGE  PAILS 
. . .  Nestable  Type 

28  gauge  galvanized  steel 
— termed  medium  weight 
10  gallon  capacity.  Write 
for  Bulletin  No.  10. 


GARBAGE  CAN 
. . .  Neslahle  Type 

28  gauge  galvanized  steel 
termed  medium  weight 
20  gallon  capacity.  Write 
for  Bulletin  No.  22. 


ROCHESTER     CAN     COMPANY 

94  GREENUAF  STREET  ROCHESTER  9,   N.  Y. 


BRONZE  VALVg 


Fisher  Is  Meeting  Delivery  Dates 

Fisher  all-bronze  valves  are  quality  valves. 
Built  under  rigid  supervision  in  our  own 
plant  to  highest  standards  of  workmanship, 
they  more  than  meet  the  most  rigid  marine 
performance  requirements.  Fully  approved 
by  U.S.  Gsast  Guard  and  American  Board 
of  Shipping  for  all  marine  installations. 


Emergency 

Orders  Promptly 

Filled 


FREEAR 

LORENTZEN 

COMPANY 

IIXSllLATIOX    EXGIXEERS 

DESIGN    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

OF    COMMISSARY 

AND 

CARGO 

REFRIGERATED 

SPACES 

2345  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND 

50  HAWTHORNE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO      | 

TEMPLEBAR  5613 

YUKON  0316 

S/iores/de  Personalities 

Captain  J.  E.  Hamilton  (CEC) 
USN.  retired,  has  replaced  Comman- 
der Henry  T.  Koonce,  (CEC)  USN, 
as  planning  officer  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Drydocks,  Terminal  Island,  Wil- 
mington. Captain  Koonce  has  been 
ordered  to  sea  duty. 

A  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy, 
class  of  '21,  Captain  Hamilton  has 
just  completed  eight  years  service  in 
the  Bureau  of  Ships,  Washington, 
D.  C.  During  his  24  years  in  the 
Navy  he  has  seen  duty  in  nearly 
every  large  Naval  port  in  the  United 
States,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 

Captain  Hamilton  approves  all 
work  on  ships  sent  to  the  drydocks. 


The  hundreds  of  friends  of  Joe 
Fitzgerald  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  he  is  now  stationed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco with  the  U.  S.  Inspection  Serv- 
ice. 

The  one-time  chief  engineer  with 
the  old  Panama  Mail  Line  and  later 
with  the  Grace  Line  aboard  the  SS 
Guatemala,  and  last,  head  of  the  pro- 


pulsion department  on  the  big  Santa 
Elena,  has  had  a  long  stay  with  the 
Federal  department  of  hulls  and 
boilers  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Monroe  Jackson,  assistant  chief  of 
the  production  department  of  the  U. 
S.  Maritime  Commission  under  J.  A. 
McKeown  in  the  general  West  Coast 
offices  in  Oakland,  resigned  effective 
March  1,  to  return  to  the  Philippines 
to  become  associated  with  the  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Engi- 
neers. 

Port  Engineer 
With  McCormick 

E.  L.  Harris,  formerly  Port  En- 
gineer with  the  Alcoa  Steamship 
Co.,  Inc.,  in  San  Francisco,  is  now 
attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Port  En- 
gineer of  the  McCormick  Steamship 
Company.  He  is  now  outside  in 
charge  of  all  that  company's  work 
on  all  ships  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
territory. 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


HALF  MODELS 

plating. 

STRUCTURAL  MODELS  . 

problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS 

models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stem,  keel  to  top' 
mast.  A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


For  the   men   who   lay   out   the   ship's 
For  analysis  and  solving 
.   For  visual  training  of 
Fully  detailed,  decorated 


VAN  RYPER 


VINEYARD  HAVEN 


Mariners  Hear  Story 
Of  Navy  Supply 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the 
Mariners  Club  of  California,  held  on 
February  7,  Thomas  A.  Short  intro- 
duced Lt.  R.  B.  M.  Smith  (SC) 
USNR  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Supply 
Depot.  The  naval  officer  gave  the 
audience  an  interesting  description 
of  the  task  being  performed  by  this 
branch  of  the  service  in  keeping  the 
supplies  rolling  to  the  many  battle 
fronts. 

Frank  De  Pue,  the  past  president, 
was  presented  with  a  War  Bond  as 
a  token  of  appreciation  of  his  serv- 
ices as  president  during  the  past  two 
years. 

U.  S.  Plywood's 
New  Vice  President 

Monroe  W.  Pollack,  Metropoli- 
tan division  manager  of  United 
States  Plywood  Corporation,  has 
been  elected  a  vice  president,  it  was 
announced.  His  election  coincides 
with  the  start  of  his  twenty-fifth  year 
with  the  U.  S.  Plywood,  with  whom 
he  began  as  a  stenographer  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  1921.  Mr.  Pollack 
is  also   a   director  of  the   company. 

Shorriy  after  joining  the  organiza- 
tion he  became  office  manager  and 
.in  1924  opened  the  warehouse  in 
Detroit  which  marked  the  corpora- 
tion's first  expansion  outside  New 
York.  He  stayed  on  as  Detroit  man- 
ager until  1927,  returning  to  New 
York  in  an  executive  sales  capacity. 
He  managed  the  Newark  distribut- 
ing unit  for  several  years,  returning 
to  New  York  as  Metropolitan  di- 
vision manager  in  1941.  He  was 
elected  a  director  in   1942. 
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POSITIVE -SAFE 
;.^^TORQUE  TRANSMISSION 
THROUGH  135° 


RtX->MftD 


BEVEL  GEAR 

UNIVERSAL 

JOINTS 


ir  Precision  cut  gears 

if  High  strength 

manganese  bronze 

if  Minimum  backlash 


Avoid  accidents  to  your  men  by  making  it  unneces- 
sary to  climb  ladders  or  work  in  hazardous  locations  to 
operate  valves,  pumps,  ventilators  and  other  inac- 
cessible units.  Conseco  Bevel  -Gear  Universal  Joints 
offer  a  simple,  flexible  solution  to  the  problem  of  re- 
mote control  of  inaccessible  units  and  for  centralized 
control  of  widely  separated  units.  They  provide  safe, 
positive  torque  transmission  through  135°  on  vertical 
centers,  and  through  360°  on  horizontal  centers,  with- 
out additional  or  special  gears. 

A  wide  range  of  standard  sizes,  from  I/2  to  M/2  in., 
with  capacities  from  1580  to  4938  inch  pounds  at  49 
rpm,  are  available.  Conseco  Bevel  Gear  Universal 
Joints  are  simple  to  install.  Precision  construction  and 
quality  materials  assure  long,  safe,  trouble-free  service 
without  maintenance.  Thousands  of  Conseco  Bevel 
Sear  Universal  Joints  are  saving  time  and  labor  ashore 
and  afloat.  More  Conseco's  are  in  use  than  any  other 
gear. 

SEND  TODAY 

for  oar  Bulletin  CS-10,  giving  com- 
plete details  about  Conseco  Bevel 
Gear  Universal  Joints. 


a  iM'giNiijjiNS  m, 
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ING  OF 
FLEXIBLE  METAL  HOSE! 


•  There  are  reasons  for  leadership 
in  every  line.  Better  performance,  finer  qual- 
ity, greater  versatility  and  dependability  . . . 
these  and  many  more  have  given  REX- 
WELD  Flexible  Metal  Hose  the  high  repu- 
tation it  has  today.  A  reputation  that  has 
earned  the  confidence  of  industry 
everywhere.  Industrial  men 
know  the  advantages  of  REX- 
WELD.  For  this  rugged,  seep- 
proof,  airtight  product  has  been 
out-performing  ordinary  connec- 
tions on  a  wide  variety  of  appli- 
cations throughout  industry. 

Let  "Flexon,"  the  CMH  trade- 
mark character,  show  you  in  the 
sketches  below  some  of  REX- 
WELD'S  outstanding  features. 
Then  ask  us  to  give  you  the  full 
story  about  REX-WELD  and  the 
other  flexible  metal  hose  prod- 
ucts in  our  complete  line. 


REX-WELD  .  .  .  Handles  steam  with  utmost 
sofety.  It  is  seep-proof  to  gas,  oil,  water 
and  searching  fluids.  It  is  highly  rust-re- 
sistant and  non-deteriorating. 


REX-WELD  .  .  .  operotes  efficiently  under 
pressures  up  to  5,000  p.s.i.,  temperatures 
to  1,000  degrees.  Greater  strength  and 
durability  ore  the  result  of  its  50-50  prin- 
ciple of  corrugation  ...  of  on  autogenous 
welding  process  thotmakes  the  weld  stronger 
than  the  tube  itself. 


REX-WELD  ...  is  availoble  in  bronze  and 
steel  in  sizes  from  3/16-in.  to  4-in.  I.D. 
(incl.),  with  annular  or  helical  corrugations, 
braided  or  unbraided  depending  on  re- 
quirements. REX-TITE  heatproof  mechanical 
couplings  ore  eosy  to  instoll  and  are  re- 
usable. 


CHICneO  mETRLHOSE  Co.po««>o. 

'^^  I  I  I  ■  ■       mnvtuooD,  Illinois 


:   Mayweod   ond   Elgin. 


GARRATT-CALLAHAN  CO.  of  California 


OVER  FORTY  YEARS  OF  SPECIALIZED 

SERVICE  TO  BOILER  OPERATORS 

EVERYWHERE 


MAGIC  BOIIER  PRESERVATIVE 


148-156  SPEAR  STREET      .      SAN  FRANCISCO,  5      •      TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  3020 

"^""'^  ^°''^^°  LOS  ANGELES  HONOLULU  WILMINGTON 


New  Division  Director 
U.S.  Maritime  Commission 

Creation  of  a  Contract  Settlement 
and  Surplus  Materials  Division  was 
announced  hy  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission.  This  division 
is  charged  with  the  settlement  of 
claims  under  terminated  war  con- 
tracts for  supplies,  shipbuilding  and 
facilities,  and  with  the  redistribution 
of  unrequired  materials  as  well  as 
the  disposal  of  surplus  property,  ex- 
cept vessels. 

Comprising  this  new  divi.sion  are 
the  Settlement,  Materials  Utiliw- 
tion  and  Materials  Disposal  Sections 
in  Washington.  Maritime  Settlement 
offices  are  situated  in  Chicago,  III, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Oakland,  Calif' 
and  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

The  director  is  generally  charged 
with  the  performance  of  Maritime 
Commission  functions  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Contract  Settlement 
Act  of  1944,  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944  and  the  various  regula- 
tions issued  hy  the  Office  of  Settle- 
ment and  the  Surplus  Property 
Board.  He  is  authorised  to  make  or 
approve  binding  settlements  of  war 
contractors'  termination  claims  not 
in  excess  of  $10,000;  to  grant  partial 
payments  not  in  excess  of  $10,000 
on  a  single  claim,  or  $50,000  on  all 
unsetded  claims  of  any  single  prime 
contractor;  and  to  recommend  settle- 
ments or  partial  payments  in  greater 
amounts  to  the  Settlement  Review 
Board. 

The  Commission  has  appointed 
Burton  L.  Hunter,  formerly  of  Los 
Angeles  ind  Honolulu,  as  director. 
For  the  last  four  years,  Mr.  Hunter, 
on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  has  been  in  charge  of  ap- 
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propriation  estimates  for  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  and  the  Navy,  State 
and  Commerce  Departments. 


Porker  M.  Robinson  Joins 
Horry  W.  Parsons,  Inc. 

Harry  W.  Parsons  announces  the 
appointment  of  Parker  M.  Robinson 

to  his  engineering  staff. 

Mr.  Robinson  started  his  marine 
engineering  career  at  the  Fore  River 
yard  in  1911  and  thereafter  gained 
considerable  experience  on  marine 
and  stationary  steam  power  equip- 
ment while  serving  as  an  engineer 
with  Westinghouse  at  Philadelphia 
and  on   the   Pacific  Coast. 

During  the  last  war,  he  was  a 
geared  turbine  engineer  with  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corp.,  at  the  Phila- 
delphia office. 


For  many  years  he  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  Hunt  Mirk  ii  Co.,  engineers 
and  contractors  of  San  Francisco.  He 
has  held  chief  engineer's  position 
with  the  Ingalls  Corp.,  of  Pascagoula 
and  the  Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co  , 
of  San  Francisco. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Yale  and  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Naval  Archi- 
tects and   Marine   Engineers.' 

Coast  Marine  Engineering  Corp. 
Has  Formal  Opening 

Coast  Marine  Engineering  Cor- 
poration formally  opened  its  offices 
of  naval  architecture  and  marine 
engineering  design  on  February  2, 
1945.  The  offices  are  located  on  the 
seventh  floor  of  the  Standard  Build- 
ing, 1 1 1  New  Montgomery  Street. 

Westinghouse  Shifts 

'W.  O.  Lippman  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  in  charge  of  the 
Headquarters  Manufacturing  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Lippman  will  continue  as 
manager  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Ord- 
nance Plant  at  Canton,  Ohio,  oper- 
ated hy  Westinghouse.  He  will 
have  his  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh 
and  succeeds  Ellis  L.  Spray,  recently 
electric  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Elevator  Company  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  ■        • 

J.  R.  Weaver,  manager  U.  S.  Naval 
Ordnance  Plant  at  Center  Line, 
Mich.,  was  named  works  manager 
of  the  East  Springfield,  Mass.,  Works 
of  the  Electric  Appliance  Division, 
succeeding  Mr.  Lippman,  and  will 
also  continue  to  head  the  Michigan 
plant. 
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ROLAGRIP 

PIPE  COUPLINGS 

SUCCESSFULLV  SAIL  THE  SEVEN  SEAS 
In  Thousands  of  Ships  of  Many  Types 

Rolagrip  Pipe  Couplings  supplied  to  the  leading 
shipyards  number  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

In  cargo  ships  of  all  classes,  tankers,  mine  sweepers, 
sub  chasers,  escort  vessels,  carriers,  troop  ships  and 
corvettes  Rolagrip  Pipe  Couplings  are  successfully 
sailing  the  seven  seas. 

Rolagrip  Pipe  Couplings  are  credited  with  the  sav' 
ing  of  millions  of  man  hours  in  ship  building  due  to 
their  speedy  installation. 

Under  strenuous  usage  they  are  giving  dependable 
and  satisfactory  service  on  many  lines  aboardship, 
including  bilge,  ballast,  sanitary,  fuel  oil  transfer, 
Are-mains,  deck  drains,  overflows,  cargo  oil  piping, 
air  vents,  sounding  tubes,  soil  piping,  salt  water  sys- 
tems, and  water  circulating  systems. 

Despite  steadily  increasing  demand,  prompt  ship' 
ments  are  maintained  on  Rolagrip  Pipe   Couplings, 
as  well  as  precision  welded  Segweld  ti 
Fittings  and  Gruvagrip  Couplings 
for  grooved  end  pipe. 

GUSTIN-BACON 
MFG.  COMPANY 

KANSAS  CITY  7,  MISSOURI 

w  York       •        Philadelphia       •        Chicago       •       Tulsa 
Houston        •        Fort  Worth        •        San  Francisco 


to  your  fuel 

and 

water  level 

GAUGING 
PROBLEM 

Deep  in  the  engine  rooms  of  hundreds  of  American- 
built  warships,  transports  and  freighters,  there  are 
large  panels  covered  with  dozens  of  Large  Model 
Levelometers.  These  improved  dial-type  liquid  level 
gauges  are  the  accumulated  results  of  years  of 
engineering  development. 

All  Levelometers  are  built  to  withstand  vibration 
and  shock,  and  their  rugged  construction  insures 
years  of  accurate,  dependable  and  safe  liquid  level 
indication. 

No  matter  what  your  liquid  level  gauging  problem 
may  be,  different  sizes  and  types  of  Levelometers 
are  available  to  meet  your  requirement  for  measur- 
ing any  liquid  stored  aboard  ship. 

For  complete  details  and  information  describing 
these  improved  Levelometer  indicators,  write  today  to 

THE  Li/^UII70METER  corp. 

MARINE   DIVISION 
41-26  -  37th  STREET,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1.  N.  Y. 


Laboratory  and  "On-the-Job"  Testing 
Proves   ^^ZOX  Joints    Are     Better! 

STRENGTH  is  the  thing  to  look  for  in  ball  and  socket  joints. 
De#)gn.  materials,  machining  and  workmanship  should  unite  to  give  the 
utmost  joint  strength  and  efficiency. 

features  and  see  for  yourself. 

In  case  you're  skeptical,  we  offer  to 
send  any  bona  fide  engineer  a  free 
Balco  Joint  for  his  own  comparative 
tests.  Balco  service  is  at  your  disposal 
at  all  times.  Write  us  your  require- 
ments or  send  for  our  catalog  now! 


BALCO  liall  and  socket  joints  have 
been  proved  for  90°  torsion  break- 
down in  comparative  tests  by  a  lead- 
ing laboratory.  Actual  service  has 
confirmed  the  laboratory  findings.  We 
knoiv  Balco  joints  will  stand  up.  We 
know  they'll  give  you  the  service  you 
have   a   right   to   expect.    Check  the 


Pacific   Coast    Representative: 


A  COMPLETE    SERVICE    ORGANIZATION   FOR   REPAIRING 
REBUILDING  AND  CLEANING  HEAT  EXCHANGERS  OF  ALL  TYPES     ; 

I.   R.   WHITEMAN.  690  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  4,  California 

TELEPHONE  EXBROOK  4095 


]\ECROLOGY 


Donald  D.  Lonegran,  chief  clerk 
for  the  Transmarine  Navigation  Com- 
pany at  Termmal  Island,  San  Pedro, 
died  suddenly  last  month  after  being 
stricken  previously  with  a  heart  at- 
tack. He  was  44. 

Mr.  Lonegran  was  known  to 
hundreds  of  steamship  men  afloat 
and  ashore.  He  was  horn  in  Los  An- 
geles and  started  his  steamship 
career  with  Swayne  &'  Hoyt,  serving 
both  in  Southern  California  and  San 
Francisco.  He  has  been  with  Trans- 
manne  Navigation  Co.  since   1940. 


shipbuilding  from  1880  until  shortly 
before  his  death. 


William  Grant,  who  directed  atten- 
tion to  his  abilities  as  a  shipwright 
when,  in  1919,  he  supervised  the 
launching  of  six  big  freighters  within 
57  minutes  from  the  ways  of  the 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  passed 
away  on  February  7  at  his  home  in 
San  Francisco.  He  was  85. 

Mr.  Grant  supervised  the  launch- 
ing of  many  ocean  -  going  cargo 
freighters  in  World  War  I.  He  has 
been    identified    with    Pacific    Coast 


Popular  Officer  Missing 

First  Officer  William  Weldon,  San 
Francisco,  a  commander  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Maritime  Service  and  a 
1941  graduate  of  the  California  Mar- 
itime Academy,  is  reported  as  "miss- 
ing and  presumed  lost"  with  his  ship 
during  the  recent  occupation  of  the 
port  of  Antwerp.  Commander  Wel- 
don was  sailing  with  the  Isthmian 
Steamship  Line.  Every  member  of 
the  crew  with  the  exception  of  Wel- 
don and  the  chief  engineer  were 
saved  in  the  sinking,  which  was  at- 
tributed to  an  enemy  mine.  Weldom 
was  married  last  year  to  Miss  June 
McGeachen,  daughter  of  Captain 
Flannery,  official  of  the  Isthmiam 
Steamship  Line. 


George  Flood,  who  with  his  late 
twin  brother,  James,  headed  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Flood  Brothers  ship- 
ping concern,  died  February  1,  at 
the  age  of  81. 

The   firm   of  Flood   Brothers   has 


been  prominent  in  shipping  since 
early  days,  engaging  in  trading  with 
Alaska,  Siberia,  the  South  Seas  and 
Dutch   East   Indies. 


Valve  Manufacturer  Passes 

Eshelby  F.  Lunken,  president  of 
The  Lunkenheimer  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  valve  manufacturers, 
died  suddenly  January  25,  of  a  heart 
attack.    He  was  54  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Lunken  was  a  son  of  Edmund 
H.  Lunken,  who  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  July,  1944,  was  chairman 
of  the  board.  He  was  connected  with 
The  Lunkenheimer  Company  for  35 
years  and  served  as  President  26 
years.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Fred- 
erick Lunkenheimer,  founder  of  the 
company.  * 

Retired  Auditor  Passes 

Edward  Randall,  retired  General 
Auditor  for  Fireman's  Fund,  Home 
Fire  6?  Marine  and  Western  Na- 
tional insurance  companies,  died  at 
his  home  in  San  Francisco  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  after  a  long  illness. 
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Liners,  tankers,  merchantmen, 
or  warships  putting  into  San 
Francisco  Bay  for  servicing  cin 
depend  upon  Western  Asbestos 
Co. 's  speed  and  precision  for  all 
tjpes  of  insulation  repair  work. 
36  years  of  experience,  the  use  of  highest  grade  mate- 
rials, craftsmanship  in  application . . .  these  are  the  qual- 
ities that  enable  Western  Asbestos  Co.  to  properly  and 
thoroughly  repair  insulation  in  record  tmie.  Back  of 
these  qualities  of  our  own  organization  is  the  experi- 
ence of  Johns-Manville...  85  years  of  it...  in  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  insulation  work. 
If  you  have  ...  or  expect  to  have  .  .  .  insulation  repair 
problems  or  require  insulation  on  new  equipment. 
Western  Asbestos  Co.  invites  your  inquiry.  Our  field 
engineers  are  also  ready  to  assist  you  in  selecting  the 
proper  packings,  gaskets  and  other  Johns  -  Manville 
marine  materials. 

Conlraclors  and  Diilrihiilon  for  Johrii-Maniille  Corporalioii 

WESTERN  ASBESTOS  CO. 

675  TOWNSEND  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO  3,  CALIFORNIA 
OAKLAND  •  RICHMOND  •  SACRAMENTO 


SPBKIi  OF  WSi  ITS 

And  the  Newly-Launched 
Ship-Building  Program 


<M> 


We  Are  Ready  to  Serve  You 

for   Liberty  Engine  Requirements 

for  Coupling  Line  Shafts 

for   Rudder  Couplings 

for  Propeller  Shafts 

for   Boonn  Shackles 

for  Tackle  Blocks 

for   Deck  Fittings 

for   Pad  Eyes 

for  Winches 


Sizes  2 Vj  to  H  liirh  Diaitiflcr 

THE  MILTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Milton,  Pennsylvania 


Moves  Into  New  Plant 

All  manufacturing  activities  of 
Glenn-Roberts  Company,  pioneer 
manufacturers  of  transformer-type 
arc  welding  equipment,  are  now  be- 
ing conducted  in  the  firm's  new  fac- 
tory at  3100  East  10th  Street,  Oak- 
land  1,  California. 

The  new  structure,  of  modern  de- 
sign throughout,  houses  administra- 
tive ofKces,  engineering  department, 
a  fully-equipped  electrical  research 
and  testing  laboratory,  machine  shop, 
stamping,  coil  winding,  impregnat- 
ing and  baking  departments,  mechan- 
ised assembly  line  for  welders,  and 
complete  production  facilities  for 
the  company's  electronic  components 
manufacturing   division. 


SPEEDING  THE  SS  CLEARWATER  ON  ITS  WAY 


Yar"  o"n'  ""n^JoLlr^  11  Cleorwoter  Victory  o.  The  Permanenfe  Melol.  Corporation, 
soonsor  l^-.^nl  u  '</•  ■■  •  5?'"*"'9  «ie  vessel  os  she  slides  down  the  woys  ore  the 
'fit:     ir;e«lr^„>''epV°"urN-MSfrrlV 

R^hrnVnlf ■Yard's.)""'-   '""  °""    '"'"'"  ""''   "'"''  "-•   --ectorT,""blic'*Re?otio". 


Increased  shipping  resulted  in  the        California  of  a  bill  allowmg  the 
introduction  in   the   State   Senate  of         censing   of    10   additional   bar   pile 


for  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  "The 
pilots  are  appointed  by  the  Governor. 


LDERS 
nd  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and  PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STREET 
Telephone  GArfield  6168 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Marine  Railways 

3,000  tons  and  5.000  tons  capacity 

One  Hoating  Dry  Dock 

10,500  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LAkehurst  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
J  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 
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AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Noble  «nd  West  Streets,  Brooklyn  22.  New  York 

ROPE  .  TWINE  •  PACKING  .  OAKUM 

Branch  Factory:  ST.  LOUIS  CORDASE  MILLS.  St.^LouIi  4,  Mo. 


IN  WAR  •  • • 

AltM^rsoil  men  Mid  ships  ure  in  ujrsertiie. 
Their  ships  are  serving  under  requisition  or 
thaner  by  the  United  States  Government 
andire  operateii  under  Gotertirrienl  cortlrot. 
The  Government  directs  where  the  ships 
shall  go,  what  passengers  and  cargoes  they 
shall  carry,  and  what  accommodations  shall 
be  given  to  passengers.  Rates  are  fixed  by 
the  Government  and  all  money  collected  by 
Matson  for  the  transportation  of  goods  and 
persons,  goes  to  the  Government. 
Matson  mans,  supplies  and  repairs  the  ships, 
arranges  for  docking  and  port  facilities  and 
for  the  loading  and  discharging  of  passen- 
gers and  cargoes.  ^-^^  - 

IN  PEACE* '•       ""y^s^ 

W'htfi  Victory  is  uon.  Matson  plans  to  re- 
store all  of  its  pre-war  services  on  an  ex- 
panded scale  .  .  .  replace  lost  or  war-worn 
equipment  with  speedy,  new  craft  of  latest 
desij:n  and  mode  . . .  and,  for  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity,  provide  the  best  over- 
seas transportation  that  ingenuity,  a  record 
of  progressive  improvements  and  more  than 
60  years  of  experience  can  devise. 
The  Matson  Line,  in  peace-time,  serves  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
f*iii,  Samoa,  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
Its  cargo  vessels  also  operate  between  Ha- 
waii and  East  Coast  ports  via  the  Panama 


/^a^. 


2Si^ 


KMOtl'S  THE  PACIFIC 
MATSON  LI NES  to  H.\w.mi  andihi  South  Pacific 

SAMOA   •   Fl;i   •   NEW  ZEALAND   •  AUSTRALIA 


Tot  ttue  i-conomu 
^et  uout  buu-wota  be.., 

FEDERAL 

MARINE 
PAINTS 


Federal  takes  care  of  all  your  painting 
needs.  There  are  Federal  paints  for  the 
Interiors  of  your  ships  .  .  .  paints  and 
protective  compositions  for  your  decks 
and  hulls  . . .  there  is  a  Federal  product 
for  every  use  aboard  ship  . . .  from  keel 
to  truck. 

We  Invito  you  to  consuff  with  thm  Federal  agent  In 

your  dJttrlet  when  you  are  planning 

your  next  painting  /ob. 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST; 

SEAHLE.  WASHINtSTON      SAN   FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 
A.  T.  B.  Shieli  Pilltbury  &  Martigrioni 

108  West  La*  Straet  lOOBuihSt.    EXbrook  3302-3 

VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON  SAN  PEDRO.  CALIF. 
A.  J.  Chalmart  C.  J.  Handry  Co. 

Statai  Staamship  Co.  1 11-121  So.  Front  St. 
1010  Waihington  St. 

Agents  and  Stocks  In  all  the  frinclpal  forfi 

Anti-Fouling  Deck  House  Paints 

Anti-Corrosive  Hold  Paints 

Boottopping  Red  Lead  (Mixed) 

Cabin  Paints  Smoke  Stack  Paints 

Deck  Paints  Topside  Paints 


The  Federal  Paint 
Company,  Inc. 

33  Rector  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Manqrum,  Holbrank 
&  Elkus  Gets 
Maritime  "M"  Award 

Carl  W.  Flesher,  regional  director 
of  production,  United  States  Man- 
time  Commission,  presented  the  Mar- 
itime "M"  award  to  the  men  and 
women  of  Mangrum  Holhrook  &? 
Elkus  at  ceremonies  held  at  the  Com- 
pany's plant  in  San  Francisco,  Febru- 
ary  10.    The  presentation  was  made 


THE     PHILPOTT 
SWIVEL     GAI\GWAY     PLATFORM 

Featuring  the  quick  locking  Safety  Device 

Also  manufacturers  of  Mac-Way  Lightweight  All  Steel  Gangways    ...    and 
special  fabricated  steel  products  made  to  specifications. 


GEORGE     M. 


I  160  Bryant  Street 

San  Francis- o  3 


PHILPOTT     CO. 

UNderhill473l 


SB 


Califc 


MARINE  SUPPLIES 

DECK:  wire  rope  and  fittings,  tackle  blocks. 

ENGINE  ROOM:  Ball  and  Roller  Bearings,  Oil  Seals,  Bronze  for  bushings, 

V-belts  and  Sheaves. 


to  Richard  J.  Elkus,  president  of  the 
firm.  It  was  given  in  recognition  of 
the  outstanding  achievement  by  the 
company  in  production  of  equipment 
for  the  Maritime  Fleet. 

Awarding  of  the  Maritime  Merit 
Badge  was  also  made  by  Flesher,  to 
each  employee  of  the  firm  for  the  per- 
sonal effort  each  one  has  made  toward 
the  outstanding  production  job. 

Clay  P.  Bedford,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Kaiser  Richmond 


Shipyards,  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. Music  was  furnished  by  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Receiving  Station 
Band  and  the  Harmonettes. 

Mangrum  Holbrook  fe?  Elkus  is 
normally  manufacturers  and  sup- 
pliers of  equipment  for  restaurants, 
hotels,  cafes,  etc.,  but  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  nearly  all  of  . 
the  production  has  been  for  the  war 
effort  in  the  manufacture  of  galley 
equipment,  hatches,  ladders,  vents, 
grills  and  many  other  items  needed 
for  our  merchant  and  fighting  fleet. 


Holding  Maritime  "M" 
Flag  (le«  »o  right)  are 
Carl  W.  Flesher,  regional 
director  of  Production, 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion: Richard  J.  EUus. 
president,  Mangrum  Hol- 
brooli  &  Elkus;  Clay  P. 
Bedford,  vice  president 
and       qeneral       monanei. 
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r^XPERIENCE  .  .  .  skill  .  .  .  ingenuity  ...  are  the 
'— "  three  most  essential  elements  of  shipyard 
know-how".  Wliat  counts  most  is  the  able  coordina- 
ion  of  these  assets.  Fifty  years  of  experience  has 
iven  Todd  a  background  of  management  and  en- 
ineering  skill  unsurpassed  in  its  field.  This  experi- 
nce  has  enabletl  Todd  to  weld  togther  an  efficient, 
ast  moving  organization  on  a  nationwide  scale — to 
epair,  convert  and  build  nearly  100,000,000  tons 
f  merchant  and  fighting  ships  since  Pearl  Harbor. 


fODD 

SHIPYARDS  CORPORATION 

1  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

Far  half  a  centurv^  builder/t  and  repairtrg 
of  fighting  thipt' for  ihr  I'.   S.    Jr/iiv  anil 
ISary ...merchant  ships  for  alt  of  the  trortd. 
NEW  YORK  BROOKLYN  HOBOKEN 

BARBER,   N.  J.    ■     PORTLAND,  ME.      ■     GALVESTON 
HOUSTON  MOBILE  NEW  ORLEANS 

LOS  ANGELES      ■      SAN  FRANCISCO      ■      SEATTLE 
TACOMA  BUENOS    AIRES  LONDON 


They     BOTH 
take    "Know  How 


It  has  taken  —  and  continues  to  take  —  "know  how"  to  build  and  equip 
America's  vast  Merchant  Marine  that  has  contributed  so  much  to  our 
victories  on  every  fighting  front. 

It   takes  this   same  kind  of  "know  how"  to  make  good  rope rope  on 

which  our  fighting  forces  on  land  and  sea  can  rely  for  dependable  per- 
formance. 

In  the  spinning  of  the  prepared  fibre  into  rope  yarn,  for  instance,  great 
skill  must  be  used  to  assure  yarn  of  correct  size,  correct  number  of  turns 
per  foot— vital  factors  upon  which  depend  the  strength  and  uniformity  of 
the  finished  rope. 

In  this  step  in  the  making  of  Tubbs  Rope,  as  in  all  others,  goes  the  experi- 
ence of  nearly  a  century  of  rope  making  —  a  rigid 
adherence  to  quality  that  assures  you  the  maximum 
of  wear  and  value. 

Remember  this  trademark  in  post-war  days  —  re- 
member NOW  to  specify  TUBBS  when  rope  must 
be  replaced. 


TUBBS  CORDAGE  COMPANY 


SAN     FRANCISCO 
LOS     AN'iELES 


CHICAGO 


PORTLAND 


SEATTLE 
NEW     YORK 
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•  Blown  from  their  ship  by  a  Nazi  mine  during  the  initial  mo- 
ments of  Invasion,  these  American  fighters  are  saved  by  a  Coast 
Guard  vessel— hauled  aboard  by  Rope!  Not  all  the  jobs  that  Rope 
IS  called  upon  to  perform  in  this  war  are  as  dramatic  as  this  one— 
but  they're  all  as  necessary! 

Naturally,  Uncle  Sam  needs  tremendous  quantities  of  Colum- 
bian Rope  for  his  fighting  nephews.  After  Victory,  there'll  be 
plenty  for  everyone.  Until  then— preserve  the  Rope  you  have— 
and  use  the  Rope  we  can  produce  for  your  needs.  The  Best  will 
return  after  Victory! 


COLUMBIAN    ROPE  COMPANY 

Auburn,  "The  Cordage  City,"  N.  Y. 


M0/t    ROPE  IS  A  SINEW  OF  WAR 


An  Invacatinn 

for  the  IVations 


RtVltUl 


America's  four-year  war  shipbuilding  record  will  stand  in  history  as  one  of  the 
mightiest  industrial  achievements  of  all  time. 

Contemporary  writers  and  orators  have  exhausted  the  capacity  of  language  in  pre 
claiming  this  record  to  the  world  and  in  acclaiming  its  possibilities  for  victory  and  for 
healing  the  wounds  of  civilization. 

Amid  all  the  noise  and  confusion,  the  rattle  of  riveting  guns  and  the  hiss  and  glare 
of  welding  arcs,  we  are  apt  to  lose  perspective  and  think  only  of  the  material  side  of 
this  tremendous  human  effort. 

The  keel  layings,  launchings  and  deliveries  crowding  each  other  day  and  night  con' 
fuse  the  mind  and  lead  to  much  "frantic"  boasting  and  many  a  "foolish  word."  Occa- 
sionally amid  the  babel  of  voices  there  emerges  a  rare  gem  of  pure  thought  that  brings 
the  mind  back  to  the  undergirding  cause  of  all  that  is  right  and  of  all  that  is  really  worth 
while  in  this  badly  battered  world. 

Such  is  the  invocation  pronounced  recently  at  the  yard  of  the  California  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  over  the  hull  of  the  good  steamship  Santa  Clara  Victory,  just  before  her 
launching,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Walsh,  SJ.,  president  of  Santa  Clara  University.  Here 
is  the  text  of  this  invocation : 

Oh  God,  humbly  we  beg  Thee  to  bless  this  ship.  Let  Thy  guiding  hand 
lead  her  safe  and  strong  from  shore  tJ  shore,  from  port  to  port.  Mayst 
Thou,  who  didst  form  the  elements  from  which  she  is  made  and  didst 
form  the  men  who  made  her,  and  the  seas  upon  which,  with  Thy  favor, 
she  will  ride,  give  unto  her  fair  passage  and  true,  on  every  mission  upon 
which  she  is  sent.  Do  Thou  still  the  violent  wave  which  may  threaten 
her,  as  Thou  didst  still  the  waves  of  Galilee,  or  give  her  strength  to  over- 
come them  and  bid  her,  in  the  power  of  Thy  Presence,  to  Fear  Not. 

May  her  weighted  cargoes  bring  us  ever  nearer  to  a  just  victory, 

and  to  a  lasting  and  holy  peace.    May  she  serve  well  to  bring  help  to  our 

sons  across  the  sea,  and  relief  to  the  sufferings  of  all  who  are  in  need.  May 

she  help  to  re-form  the  marts  of  peace,  that  the  things  for  which  her  name 

i  must  stand  in  learning  and  in  civilization  may  once  more  flourish  upon  the 

I  earth. 

I  Do  Thou,  Oh  God,  bless  the  men  who  built  her,  and  bless  them  who 

{  shall  be  her  crew,  and  teach  us  all  that  our  lite  will  pass  like  a  ship  in  the 

waters,  leaving  no  trace,  unless  we  bow  ever  before  Thee  in  humility  and 
in  love,  to  have  Thy  Hand  to  guide  us,  like  unto  her,  unto  a  safe  haven  in 
Thy  Heavenly  Heart.  AMEN. 

Substituting  a  few  very  simple  words  here,  we  have  an  ideal  invocation  for  the  in- 
ternational conference  that  is  to  convene  this  month  in  San  Francisco,  or  for  any  of  the 
councils  that  are  to  meet  to  consider  the  arrangements  for  assuring  peace  and  security 
in  a  post' war  world. 
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328-foot  Coast  Guard  Cutter. 

(All  photos  courtesy  U.  S.   Coast  Guard) 


This  Patrol  Frigate  protects  convoys. 
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I  HE  COAST  GUARD 

today  mans  more  ships  for  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  than  it  operates  units 
of  Its  own,  such  as  cutters,  patrol 
craft  and  fireboats. 

Though  the  men  who  man  these 
ships  still  wear  the  Coast  Guard  uni- 
form, they  are  in  many  respects  a 
part  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  since 
their  ships  are  under  the  control  of, 
and  directed  by  the  strategic  require- 
ments of  the  two  principal  branches 
of  the  armed  services. 

Excluding  the  records  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  own  cutters,  whose  exploits 
in  combating  enemy  submarines  have 
won  fame,  it  is  on  the  actions  of  these 
Coast  Guard-manned  ships  that  the 
service  has  built  its  record  in  this  war 
as  a  small  but  potent  arm  of  Amer- 
ica's fighting  forces. 

As  of  December  31,  1944,  the 
Coast  Guard  was  manning  246  ves- 
sels for  the  Navy  with  a  total  com- 
plement of  39,550  officers  and  men; 
for  the  Army  the  Coast  Guard  was 
manning,  on  the  same  date,  278  craft 
with  a  total  complement  of  6266  offi- 
cers and  men. 

Types  and  numbers  of  vessels  oper- 
ated for  the  Navy  were  as  follows: 
APA  transports,  9;  AP  transports, 
11;  AKA  cargo  ships,  3;  AK  cargo 
ships,  9;  gasoline  tankers,  14;  gun- 
boats, 8;  destroyer  escorts,  29;  patrol 
frigates,  75;  LCI  (landing  craft,  in- 
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COAST  GUARD  AT  WAR 


By  Comdr.  Q.  R.  Walsh.  USCG 


fantry),  24;  LST  (landing  ship, 
tanks),  34;  SC  (sub  chasers),  6;  PC 
(patrol  craft),  4;  district  patrol  craft, 
17;  miscellaneous  craft,  3. 

For  the  Army,  the  Coast  Guard 
was  manning:  FS  (freight,  supply), 
182;  large  tugs,  30;  repair  vessels,  6; 


tankers,  16;  freight  boats,  43;  Head- 
quarters detachment  vessels,  1. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  most 
of  these  types  are  well  known,  and 
it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
Coast  Guard  is  manning  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  ships,  each  of  which  has  been 


called  on  to  play  a  special  wartime 
role.  Each  ship,  ranging  from  such 
majestic  AP  transports  as  the  Wake- 
field (the  former  Manhattan),  down 
through  the  finely  constructed  AKA's 
(cargo  ship,  attack),  the  heavily 
armed  PF's  (patrol  frigates),  to  the 
small  and  scrappy  DE"s  (destroyer 
escorts)  and  SC"s  (sub  chasers),  has 
played  its  share  in  the  winning  of  the 
war. 

During  1942  the  Coast  Guard  es- 
tablished and  has  since  maintained 
two    landing-boat   training   stations. 


A  Coast  Guard-manned  Destroyer  Escort. 
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one  for  the  training  of  Marines  and 
one  for  the  training  of  Army  am- 
phibious forces.  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel and  Coast  Guard-trained  per- 
sonnel have  operated  landing  boats 
in  every  important  amphibious  land- 
ing made  by  our  armed  forces  in  this 
war. 

As  the  need  for  men  on  beach  pa- 
trol was  lessened  and  as  regular  port 
security  forces  were  replaced  by  vol- 
unteer units,  the  number  of  trans- 
ports and  other  vessels  manned  was 
steadily  increased. 

The  operation  of  the  Coast  Guard 
as  a  specialised  service  within  the 
Navy  has  been  facilitated  by  an  ar- 
rangement which  provides  that  the 


A  Coast  Guard- 


Coast  Guard  shall  administer  its  own 
personnel,  finance  and  supply,  engi- 
neering, and  other  logistic  services, 
subject  only  to  general  Navy  policies 
and  supervision. 

This  specialised  wartime  role  of 
the  Coast  Guard  is  for  the  most  part 
a  relatively  recent  development.  Prior 
to  World  War  I,  the  cooperation  of 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  with  the 
Navy  in  time  of  war  consisted  largely 
of  its  transfer  to  Navy  jurisdiction  of 
certain  of  its  cutters,  together  with 
their  oiEcers  and  men.  Although 
these  Cutter  Service  units  were  sonie- 
times  given  special  missions,  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  they  perfgrmed  a 
well-defined,  specialised   role  within 


the  Navy.  By  the  time  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  in  1917,  how- 
ever,  the  1915  act  establishing  the 
Coast  Guard  had  provided  that  the 
Coast  Guard  shall  act  "as  a  part  of 
the  Navy  ...  in  time  of  war  or  when 
the  President  shall  so  direct."  This 
meant  that  the  entire  Service,  and  ' 
not  merely  certain  of  its  cutters  and 
their  crews,  were  subject  to  wartime 
transfer  to  the  Navy.  As  a  conse- 
quence, our  entry  into  the  war  had 
been  preceded  by  the  preparation  of 
a  mobilisation  plan  for  the  Coast 
Guard  as  a  whole,  a  plan  which  went 
into  effect  immediately  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany. 


An  LST  manned  hy  th« 
Coast  Guard. 
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A  Troop  Tronsporl 
mofiiwd  by  til*  Coast 
Caord. 


A  Coost  Guard-manned 
Corfo  Ship. 


The  Coast  Guord  SC'i 
patrol   ofHher*. 
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USS   Bell^ro,,.   on.   of  the   LSD's   built  ot  Moor.   Dry   Dock   Co..   Oakland.   ColMomia 


(OSicid  U.  S.  Navy  Pholograpk) 


Self- propelled  'Dry docks 


Migh-Powered,  Speedy  Vessels  Can  Doek,  Zmnspott 
and  Kepair  Zigkt  Ati)cHiary  J^aml  Craft 


T, 


.  HIS  WAR  has  pro- 
duced the  greatest  variety  as  well  as 
the  largest  number  of  ships  in  naval 
history.  Some  of  them  are  radical 
in  design,  such  as  the  LSTs  with 
their  bow  doors,  and  the  LSD's 
which  carry  smaller  craft  in  their 
capacious  dock  holds.  To  service  the 
different  types  of  landing  craft  and 
larger  classes  of  warships,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the  Navy 
Department  has  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  over  $511,000,000  no  fewer  than 
183  drydocks.  Most  of  these  are  of 
the  non-propelled  type,  and  some  are 
graving  basins.  Some  of  the  floating 
types  have  been  built  in  sections, 
while  others  are  in  one  piece  with 
ship-shaped  hulls  but  without  pro- 
pelling machinery. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  units 
in  this  dock  construction  program  is 
the  LSD,  or  landing  ship  dock,  of 
which  a  number  already  are  in  serv- 
ice. Several  were  built  by  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  California, 
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By  T.  Orchard  Lisle 

from  specifications  and  drawings  by 
the  Bureau  of  Ships,  U.  S.  Navy,  and 
Gibbs  and  Cox,  naval  architects.  New 
York,  who  based  their  design  for  this 
entirely  new  class  of  ship  on  pre- 
liminary sketches  and  calculations 
evolved  by  British  naval  architects 
from  Norwegian  whaling  mother 
ships.  From  this  point,  Americans 
took  over.  Rear  Admiral  E.  L.  Coch- 
rane, Chief  of  the  Bureau,  took  an 
outstanding  personal  interest  in  the 
development  of  these  craft.  After 
the  first  battle  test,  improvements 
were  made  and  introduced  into  later 
models,  and  a  most  useful  auxiliary 
class  of  vessel  resulted. 

Landing  Ship  Dock 

The  purpose  of  the  landing  ship 
dock  to  to  carry  smaller  landing  craft 
close  to  a  hostile  shore,  at  which 
point  tanks  on  each  side  of  the  hull 
are  flooded  so  that  the  stern  sinks 
low  enough  in  the  water  for  the  land- 


ing craft  to  float  out  fully  loaded  with 
men  and  supplies  and  take  instant 
part  in  the  invasion. 

The  interior  of  an  LSD  from  the 
stern  to  a  point  well  forward  of 
amidships  composes  a  dock  basin 
with  a  door,  or  stern  gate,  at  the 
after  end  to  let  the  sea  in  and  the 
landing  craft  out.  Pumps  and  elec- 
trically-operated valves  empty  the 
side  tanks,  and  the  water  in  the  dock 
runs  out  by  gravity  as  the  LSD  rises 
to  her  normal  draft  position.  The 
same  pumps  fill  the  side  tanks  to 
lower  the  stern  in  the  water.  The 
hollow  interior  is  390  ft.  long  by  40 
ft.  wide,  forming  ample  space  for 
taking  aboard  LCS's,  LCV's  and 
LCIL's.  The  latter  is  the  largest  craft 
yet  handled,  as  the  maximum  depth 
of  water  in  the  dock  is  nine  feet. 

To  facilitate  the  handling  of 
smaller  landing  craft  and  mechanized 
units,  two  3  5 -ton  Bayard  electric 
cranes  are  installed  on  the  deck,  port 
and   starboard.    The   Bayard  cranes 
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(Official  U.  S.  Navy  Pkolcgrafh) 


LCI   (LI   socnellmes  Inhabits  the  basin  ot  on  LSD. 


(Official  V.  S.  Navy  Pkolagtaph) 
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are  each  powered  by  three  50-hp 
electric  motors  for  separate  handhng 
of  the  hoisting,  topping  and  rotating 
motions.  Three  Bayard  geared  hmit 
switches  control  these  operations  in 
the  interest  of  the  safety  of  person- 
nel and  equipment.  Overall  length 
of  the  crane  platform  is  approximate- 
ly 60  ft.,  and  the  total  weight  of  the 
assembly  is  74  tons.  The  entire  unit, 
including  the  rotating  machinery  and 
control  platform,  is  of  Bayard  de- 
sign. 

Repair  Facilities 

As  a  repair  ship  the  LSD  is  in- 
valuable from  the  point  of  view  of 
being  right  on  the  spot.  The  various 
types  of  landing  craft  are  taken 
aboard  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
transporting  and  the  well  deck  is 
used  as  a  drydock. 

Machine  shop,  carpenter  shop, 
shipfitter  shop  and  welding  facilities 
are  available   with   the   latest  equip- 

Slern   of  on   AVP,    showing   Bayard 


ment.  Repairs  can  he  made  to  hulls, 
shafting,  propellers,  skegs  and  rud- 
ders. This  repair  work  is  all  accom- 
plished miles  from  regular  Navy  re- 
pair bases.  When  conditions  permit, 
the  flooded  well  deck  of  an  LSD  has 
served  as  a  swimming  pool  for  the 
crew,  which  may  suggest  one  novel 
peacetime  use. 

Crew's  Quarters 
The  ship's  complement  consists  of 
237  enlisted  personnel  and  17  offi- 
cers. Living  quarters  are  available 
for  Army  personnel  when  Army 
equipment  is  involved. 

Officers  and  crew  are  taken  aboard 
bodily  with  their  vessels,  and  they 
use  the  "cargo-personnel"  accommo- 
dations, as  they  are  known,  as  well  as 
messing  facilities.  When  boats  are 
not  required  to  be  carried,  the  spa- 
cious well  deck  can  be  used  for  carry- 
ing supplies  and  mechanized  equip- 
ment just  like  an  LST. 

one   of   type   used   on   LSD's. 

(Photo  courtesy  ol  Lake  Waslimglon  Shipyard! 
E.  \V .  Kenyon.  Jr.,  Yard  Photographer.} 
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Propulsion  Plant 

The  LSD's  are  450  feet  long  b.p. 
by  72  feet  beam  by  37  feet  deep. 
The  ships  built  at  Moore's  are  pro- 
pelled by  twin  Skinner  Uniflow  steam 
reciprocating  engines  of  3500  shp 
each  at  210  rpm.  These  together  give 
a  total  maximum  output  of  7400  shp. 
Steam  at  250  psi  is  provided  by  two 
Babcock  and  Wilcox  specially  de- 
signed boilers  having  five  Iowa 
burners  each.  Saturated  steam  is 
supplied  to  the  engines  at  225-250 
lb.  pressure.  For  removing  oil  from 
the  condensate  there  is  a  purifier 
made  by  the  Skmner  Purifier  Com- 
pany of  Detroit.  There  are  two  sepa- 
rate engine  rooms,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  ship  just  forward  of  the  dock. 
Some  of  the  LSD  fleet  are  powered 
with  Newport  News  geared  turbines. 
The  landing  ship  dock  illustrated 
is  the  Bellegrove,  and  she  is  shown 
on  trials  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  All 
the  LSD's  are  named  after  schools, 
forts,  memorials,  famous  landmarks^ 
and  presidents'  birthplaces,  some 
reminiscent  of  old  Virginia,  such  as 
Ashland,  Carter  Hall,  Epping  For- 
rest, and  Gunston  Hall. 

Larger  Docks 

ABSD's  are  large  sectional  docks 
with  folding  sides.  There  are  ten 
sections  per  dock.  Towed  overseas 
separately  to  the  point  where  re- 
quired, the  sections  are  joined  to- 
gether and  then  are  capable  of  lifting 
the  largest  battleship  or  carrier  when  . 
repairs  are  needed.  The  importance 
of  these  mobile  docks  relative  to. the 
quick  salvage  and  repair  following 
damage  in  combat  is  obvious.  Four 
fighting  ships  that  played  a  critical 
role  in  the  second  battle  of  the  Phil- 
ippines would  not  have  been  ready 
for  that  action  if  two  of  these  docks 
had  not  been  on  hand. 

Built  at  a  special  yard  laid  down 
at  Stockton,  California,  by  the  Pol- 
lock -  Stockton  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, these  docks  are  among  the 
biggest  floating  craft  built  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  owner  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  this  yard  is  George 
Pollock,  and  Gordon  Pollock  is  as- 
sistant general  manager.  Edgar  White 
IS  chief  engineer;  H.  A.  Erickson, 
naval  architect;  W.  M.  Cathey  and 
E.  R.  Ward,  superintendants;  and 
Allan  Bullard,  administration  man- 
ager. The  docks,  which  embody  some 
remarkable  new  design  features,  were 
built  at  record  speed.  The  official 
name  is  Advance  Base  Sectional  Dry 
Dock. 
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Some  years  back  Pacific  Marine  Review  published 
a  set  of  tables  covering  the  physical  properties  of 
welded  joints  and  sections  compared  with  equivalent 
riveted  joints  and  sections.  Those  tables  excited  a 
very  considerable  mass  of  inquiry,  comment  and 
criticism.  Here  we  have  a  fe^^  additional  tables  and 
curves  showing  the  sectional  modulus  for  3/16-inch 
plate  sections  and  stiffeners.  These  were  sent  in  by 
Ross  Stewart  of  San  Francisco.  He  and  we  invite 
analysis,  criticism  and  comment  from  any  practical 
welder  or  mathematically-inclined  reader.  We  hope 
that  all  such  will  have  as  good  a  workout  and  field 
da>-  over  this  contribution  as  they  did  over  the 
former  tables. 
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Altered  dr.d,.  wifh  dl9C,l„,  ladder  rolsed.     Noie   cut.er   head  and   crew   member,   servicin,   cuHer   shaft   bearln,s. 

ALTERATIONS 

TO  HYDRAULIC  DREDGE  PAPOOSE 


A 

r\  RECENT  CONTRACT 
awarded  to  the  firm  of  Gerwick- 
Morrison-T waits  required  the  use  of 
a  hydraulic  dredge  capable  of  dredg- 
ing at  the  very  unusual  depth  of  100 


By  Andrew  P.  Hall 

feet,  at  mean  low  water,  with  a  tidal 
variation  of  eight  feet.  Since  the 
time  allowed  for  the  completion  of 


Profile  and  plan  of  dredge,  showing  alterafions. 
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the  contract  was  comparatively  short, 
it  was  decided  to  rent  for  this  work 
the  dredge  Papoose  from  the  Hy- 
draulic Dredging  Company  of  Oak- 
land, and  alter  her  in  such  a  manner  ■ 
that  the  dredging  program  could  be : 
completed  in  the  shortest  possible: 
time. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
Shipbuilding  Division,  builders  of  I 
the  Papoose  in  1929,  were  awarded 
the  contract  for  altering  the  dredge 
to  meet  the  new  conditions,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  work  on  alter- 
ation plans  and  procedure  in  co- 
operation with  the  engineers  for 
Gerwick-Morrison-Twaits. 

Before  alteration,  the  Papoose  had 
a  steel  hull  96  feet  long,  36  feet  in 
beam,  8  feet  deep,  with  a  displace- 
ment of  550  tons.  The  main  pump- 
ing equipment  consisted  of  a  pump 
driven  by  a  General  Electric  motor 
of  1250  hp,  and  discharging  through 
a  20-inch-diameter  pipe.  The  dig- 
ging ladder,  75  feet  long  and  built 
of  36-inch  I  beams,  could  operate 
at  a  maximum  depth  of  only  45  feet, 
with  the  ladder  at  a  maximum  angle 
of  45  degrees  to  the  horizontal.  The 
cutter  head  drive  was  a  spline  shaft 
with  knuckle  joints,  driven  through 
double  reduction  gearing  (600  rpm 
to   30  rpm)    by  a  General   Electric 
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00  -  hp  slip  ring  induction  motor. 
'owcr  was  supplied  by  a  submarine 
able  from  shore  at  11,000  volts  to 
•ansformers  located  on  the  dredge. 
■\\\i  steel  spuds  were  used,  each  3.i 
ichcs  in  diameter  and  65  feet  long. 
hic    held    the    dredge    in    position 

hilo  operating;  the  other  was  used 

r  ^tcpping  ahead. 

Increasing  the  operating  depth  of 
he  dredge  from  45  to  100  feet  (con- 
idcrcd  by  dredging  engineers  to  be 
Lir  the  hmit  of  hydraulic  dredge 
pciition)  necessitated  a  series  of  ex- 
.•n5i\c  alterations,  as  outlined  below: 

( 1 )  In  order  to  provide  sufEcient 
lioyancy  to  carry  the  additional  load, 
he  length  of  the  hull  had  to  be  in- 
reased  from  96  to  136  feet,  thereby 
icreasing  the  displacement  of  the 
Iredge  from  550  tons  to  800  tons. 

(2)  The  length  of  the  digging  lad- 
ler  had  to  be  increased  from  75  to 
[25  feet. 

(3)  To  operate  at  maximum  depth 
It  was  found  necessary  to  have  the 
jigger  ladder  at  a  maximum  angle 
if  60  degrees  to  the  horizontal  in- 
tead  of  the  former  angle  of  45  de- 
crees. Therefore  the  cutter  drive 
lad  to  be  moved  from  the  deck  of 
Jie  dredge  to  a  position  on  the  dig' 
jing  ladder. 

(4)  The  "A"  frame  supporting  the 
adder  hoisting  tackle  had  to  be 
engthened  from  49  to  64  feet. 

(5)  Since  the  increased  depth  of 
ivater  was  too  great  for  the  use  of 
ipuds,  a  new  three-way  anchor  ar- 
■angement  had  to  be  provided. 

The  hull  extension,  ladder  exten- 
lion,  reduction  gear  foundation,  and 
he  gear  box  were  all  prefabricated 
Jefore  the  dredge  entered  the  Beth- 
ehem  yard  for  alteration,  since  it  was 
:ssential  that  the  dredge  be  out  of 
:ommission  for  a  minimum  of  time. 
[n  fact  the  dredge  entered  the  ship- 


125-foot-long  digging  ladder  the  doy  before  lounching.     Becau 
ladder   was  assembled   in   slip   way   and   launched   the   1 


■  of  the  great  sii< 


yard  on  November  12,  1944,  and  left 
for  service  on  January  1,  1945,  an 
elapsed  total  time  of  only  48  days. 

Hull    Extension 

Before  the  dredge  entered  the  dry- 
dock  in  the  shipyard,  three  pre- 
fabricated interlocking  sections  were 
prepared  forming  a  40-foot  hull  ex- 
tension when  assembled  and  weigh- 
ing 85  tons  complete.  After  the  hull 
was  landed  on  prepared  greased  skids 
in  the  drydock,  it  was  cut  in  half  in 
the  vicinity  of  midships,  and  the  two 
sections  were  pulled  apart.  Then  the 
new  midship  sections  were  lowered 
into  place  and  the  whole  was  welded 
together.  Butt  welds  around  the  com- 
plete girth  of  the  vessel  at  each  end 
were  used  to  tie  the  new  and  old 
sections  together,  and  in  order  to 
provide  the  required  longitudinal 
strength,  due  to  the  increased  length. 


additional  doubler  plates  were  riveted 
on  the  deck  and  the  bottom  shell. 
An  intervening  midship  section  of 
deckhouse  40  feet  long  was  inserted 
as  required. 

Digging  Ladder  Alterations 

The  lengthening  of  the  digging 
ladder  was  done  on  a  shipbuilding 
slip.  It  was  in  this  particular  part 
of  the  job  that  the  more  complex 
engineering  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered. The  original  ladder  was  cut 
apart  21  feet  forward  of  the  trun- 
nions, and  an  extension  of  all-welded 
steel  construction  50  feet  long,  15 
feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep,  and  weigh- 
ing 28  tons,  was  inserted  and  con- 
nected to  the  webs  and  flanges  of 
the  ladder  beams  on  the  original 
structure  by  means  of  double 
strapped,  bolted  connections  in  which 
.i04     1' 4-inch-diameter    fitted     bolts 


Digging  ladder  being  launched.    Note  two  rows  of  double-bolted  < 


ctions  between  50-foot  extension  and  origlnol  ladder  sections. 
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Spudding  mast  at 
stern  of  dredge.  Mast 
is  secured  at  bottom 
of  hull  with  two  re- 
movable pins  so  that 
it  may  be  swung  out 
of  water  to  service 
lower  sheaves.  Stern 
anchor  wire  passes 
over  sheave  shown  on 
decli. 


were  used.  Bolted  connections  were 
used  so  that  the  ladder  might  easily 
be  restored  to  the  original  75  feet 
length  on  completion  of  the  deep 
dredging  operation. 

In  order  to  supply  the  necessary 
buoyancy  for  the  new  ladder  exten- 
sion, five  permanent  watertight  buoy- 
ancy tanks  were  built  in  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  ladder.  Three  of 
these  were  located  in  the  extension, 
with  total  dimensions  of  36  feet  by 
15  feet  by  5  feet,  while  the  remain- 
ing two  were  located  under  the  hull 
end  of  the  ladder,  in  size  17  feet  long, 
20  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep.  The 
net  buoyancy  obtained  from  these 
tanks  when  the  ladder  is  under  water 
results  in  an  uplift  force  of  42  tons 
at  ladder  trunnions.  Since  these  tanks 
are  true  pressure  vessels,  the  I/2-inch 
top  and  bottom  plating  was  sup- 
ported by  means  of  4-inch-diameter 
pipe  struts  spaced  2  feet  apart,  the 
J/2-inch  side  plating  being  framed  in 
the  usual  manner.  Bilge  lines  were 
run  to  the  buoyancy  tanks,  so  that 
in  case  of  leakage  they  could  be 
blown  with  air. 

The  operation  of  launching  the 
ladder  required  quite  an  unusual  ar- 
rangement. The  125 -foot  ladder 
weighs  90  tons  without  machinery 
and  1.30  tons  when  complete,  and  as 
the  crane  facilities  over  the  shipbuild- 
ing slip  were  not  capable  of  handling 
a  structure  of  such  a  combination  of 
weight  and  size,  it  was  necessary  to 
assemble  the  ladder  in  the  slipway  on 
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a  prepared  cradle  and  launch  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  vessel.  Temporary 
buoyancy  tanks  were  mounted  at  the 
cutter  end  of  the  ladder  to  main- 
tain an  even  trim  during  the  launch- 
ing operation,  and  were  removed  af- 
ter the  ladder  was  installed  on  the 
dredge.  The  completed  ladder,  pulled 
down  to  the  end  of  the  ground  ways, 
was  floated  off  at  high  tide,  towed 
away  by  tugs  and  placed  in  position 
at  the  bow  of  the  dredge  where  the 
trunnions  were  connected. 

Cutter  Drive,  Reduction  Gear  and 
Motor  Alterations 

A  new  fabricated  all-welded  water- 
proof gear  case  for  the  cutter  drive 
was  installed  in  a  new  position  at 
the  hull  end  of  the  ladder  on  an  all- 
welded  box-girder  foundation.  Due 
to  careful  layout  and  methods  used 
in  welded  construction,  an  accurately 
fitted  split  line  was  so  achieved  that 
no  machining  was  found  to  be  nec- 
essary on  completion  of  welding, 
resulting  in  a  valuable  saving  of 
time.  The  original  reduction  gears 
and  bearings  were  used,  after  alter- 
ing them  to  provide  for  the  thrust 
when  operating  at  a  60-degree  angle. 
The  whole  assembly  of  the  founda- 
tion, gear  box,  bearings  and  gears 
were  aligned  and  installed  on  the  lad- 
der prior  to  launching.  However,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  launching  weight 
the  gears  and  shafting  had  to  be  tem- 
porarily removed. 

Since  it  was  impossible  to  secure 


a  new  cutter  motor,  the  old  300-h 
motor  was  altered  for  operation  c 
a  60-degree  angle  in  all  types  c 
weather.  New  end  bells,  spheric; 
roller  bearings  and  ventilation  syi 
tem  were  installed.  This  job  was  de 
signed  and  built  by  the  Pacific  Elec 
trie  Motor  Company  of  Oaklanc 
California. 

The  pressure  lubricating  oil  systec 
to  the  reduction  gear  and  bearings  i 
operated  by  a  Worthington  rotar 
pump  delivering  60  gpm. 

New  Spudding  Arrangement 

A   new   three-way   anchoring   ar 
rangement  had  to  be  substituted  foi 
the  usual  twin  spudding  arrangement 
This  was  done  by  leading  three  wirt 
ropes  from  a  point  at  the  stern  of  the 
dredge  to  three  widely  separated  an' 
chors,  as  shown  on  the  plan  view  oi 
the  drawing.   Two  of  these  wires  are 
led    diagonally    forward    under    the 
dredge  to  anchors  conveniently  locat- 
ed on  each  side  of  the  cut;  the  third 
is  led  to  an  anchor  directly  astern.  A 
heavy  all-welded  spudding  mast  was 
constructed  and  mounted  in  a  vertical 
position  at  the  stern  of  the  dredge, 
where   it   projects   down   below  the. 
hull  for  a  distance  of  about  four  feet. 
It  is  fitted  at  the  bottom  with  two 
sheaves  mounted  in  swinging  hous- 
ings  through   which   the   two   wire 
ropes  pass  from  their  position  inside 
the  mast,  and  then  on  under  the  fulli 
forward   to   their   anchor   locations.. 
The  stern   anchor  wire  rope  comes, 
into  a  similar  swing  sheave  located 
at  deck  level,  directly  above  the  spud- 
ding mast.    These  three  wires  pass 
to    windlass    drums,    an    additional 
drum  having  been  installed  for  the 
third   wire.    An   unusual   feature   is 
that  the  leverman  has  full  pilot  house 
control   over  all   the   movements  of 
the  dredge,  with  Selsyn  motors  indi- 
cating  all   movements  of   the  three 
spudding  wires. 

The  Papoose  started  operating  on 
January  4,  1945,  and  after  six  weeks 
of  operations,  with  no  mechanical 
breakdowns,  has  averaged  11,000 
yards  of  solids  per  day.  A  first  cut 
was  made  to  the  65 -foot  level,  and 
the  dredge  is  now  working  on  the 
second  cut  to  the  85-foot  level.  A 
third  cut  will  be  made  to  the  final 
depth  of  100  feet  or  more. 

Engineering  designs  for  the  work 
were  prepared  by  Paul  J.  Cushing, 
Associate  Member  of  the  A.S.C.E.; 
Paul  M,  Enright,  Associate  Member 
of  the  A.S.C.E.;  and  G.  P.  Cushing 
of  Oakland,  California.  Final  shop 
drawings  were  prepared  by  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Company. 
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New  Docks  at  Mnore 


Top:  New  cenKnt  drydocli.  the  Navy's  ARDC-5.  new  In  operotlon  of  «h«  li 
is  the  smaller  o<  two  new  drydocks  recently  odded  to  the  plant's  alreody  > 
drydoch  has  on  overall  lenqth  of  38?  tt.,  with  an  84-<t.  beam  and  a  mean 
to   take   ships   up   to   2800  tons,   such  as  destroyers,   destroyer   escorts,   LCI' 


oore  Dry  Dock  Compony,  Ooklond.  This 
ell-rounded  repair  facilities.  The  cement 
drop  of  9  ft.,  one  inch.  If  is  equipped 
,   tuqs,   towboots  and   bor9cs. 


Bottom:  Larger  of  the  two  new  Navy  drydocks  assigned  to  the  compony  is  the  YF0-&3,  a  biq  steel  dock  equipped 
to  handle  ships  as  biq  as  the  President  ttoover  or  the  Motsonio.  It  could  accommodate  a  baby  flattop,  would 
dock  of  10,000-ton  cruiser  with  ease.  The  deck  has  on  18.000-ten  copocity.  Possessing  e  35-ft.  draft,  it  Is  »22  ft. 
long  by  12S  ft.  wide  end  is  21  ft.  from  deck  to  keel.  It  con  take  on  o  ship  having  a  fO-ff.  beam  end  about 
too  ft.  in  length. 
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.HE  UNITED  STATES 
Maritime  Commission's  latest  design 
for  U.  S.  Navy  tankers  is  designated 
as  design  "Tl-M-BTl."  These  tank- 
ers are  single  screw  geared-diesel  pro- 
pelled. The  vessels  are  of  the  single 
deck  type,  with  forecastle,  midship, 
and  poop  deckhouses,  having  a 
straight  raked  stem  and  cruiser  stern. 
The  cargo  capacity  is  30,000  barrels, 
which  comprises  a  cargo  of  oil  and 
gasoline. 

The  St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  of  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
has  contracted  to  build  12  tankers  of 
this  design.  The  detail  designs  and 
working  plans  are  furnished  by  the 
firm  of  Joslyn  and  Ryan,  Naval  Ar- 
chitects and  Marine  Engineers  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  who  for  the 
past  four  years  have  been  one  of  the 
leading  design  agents  for  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  U,  S. 
Navy. 


By  L  Chris  Norgaard 


Principal  Cliaracferistics 

Length  O.  A 325'  2" 

Length  between  perpendicu- 
lars  309'  0" 

Beam  (molded)  48'  2" 

Depth  to  main  deck  (mold- 
ed)   21'  9" 

Displacement  (full  load,  tons)      5940 

Design  draft  (full  load) 19' 0" 

Shaft  horsepower  (normal)..      1400 

The  ships  will  be  constructed  on 
the  longitudinal  system  of  framing 
throughout  the  cargo  tanks,  with  the 
ends  framed  transversely.  The  hull 
structure  will  be  of  all-welded  steel 
construction  and  oil  tight  for  the  ex- 
tent of  the  cargo  tanks.  The  ships 
are  divided  into  six  main  cargo  tanks, 
which  are  divided  by  a  centerline 
longitudinal  bulkhead,  giving  a  total 
division  of  12  cargo  tanks.  Each  tank 


is  fitted  with  an  ullage  trunk  and 
connection  will  be  fitted  to  each  carg 
tank  for  Butterworth  tank-cleaninj 
The  rudder  and  stern  post  are  c 
"contra"  form. 

All  watertight  doors  are  of  th 
quick-acting  type.  All  joiner  dooi 
within  the  magnetic  sphere  of  th 
compass  are  built  of  aluminum. 

The  masts  of  tapered  tubular  ste« 
are  stepped  on  the  main  deck.  On 
three-ton  cargo  boom  of  tubular  stee 
is  rigged  to  both  the  mainmast  an( 
the  foremast. 

These  vessels  are  being  built  unde 
the  special  survey  of  the  Americai 
Bureau  of  Shipping,  and  classed  A: 
E  oil  carriers,  "AMS"  and  "EAC 
Equipment  and  construction  mee 
the  latest  United  States  Coast  Guarc 
regulations,  also  the  Internationa 
Load  Line  Convention  for  the  Safetj 
of  Life  at  Sea,  Senate  Report  No.  1841 
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U.  S.  Customs  Admeasurement,  Sues 
Canal  Tonnage  Rules  of  Navigation, 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Regulations. 
The  latest  navigation  equipment, 
instruments,  and  signaling  apparatus 
are  to  be  provided,  including  gyro 
compasses. 

The  main  deck  in  the  poop  pro- 
vides space  for  the  crew's  quarters, 
galley,  dry  stores,  refrigerated  stores, 
dry    provisions,    and    steering    gear. 
The    poop    deck,   houses    additional 
crew    quarters,    officers'    staterooms, 
ship's    offices,    officers"    pantry    and 
mess,  and  sick  bay.    The  main  deck 
in  the  midship  house  is  arranged  for 
two  potable  water  tanks,  each  of  20- 
ton     capacity,     s.d.     stores,     canvas 
stores,    clipping    room,    CO2    room, 
battle  dressing  station,  damage  con- 
trol   office,    laundry,    and    electrical 
stores    and    workshop.    The    bridge 
deck  in  the  midship  house  provides 
for  officers"  staterooms  and  lounge, 
and   captain's   stateroom   and   office. 
The  navigating  bridge  is  located  on 
the  midship  house  and  incloses  the 
wheelhouse,  radio  room,  and  radar, 
and  chart  room.    The  forecastle  ac- 
commodates   a    carpenter   shop,    ar- 
mory clipping  room,  bos'un's  stores, 
and  resistor,  and  windlass  rooms.  The 
first  and  second  platforms,  which  are 
located  just  below  the  forecastle  deck, 
contain    ample    capacity    for    cargo 
stores  and  ammunition. 

Each  living  space  is  ventilated, 
heated,  and  insulated  to  insure  a  com- 
fortable temperature  in  all  climates. 
All  bulkheading  in  houses  and  quar- 
ters is  of  incombustible  materials. 

The  ship's  refrigerator  spaces  are 
insulated  with  mineral  wool  of  the 
blanket  type.  The  floors  of  the  re- 
frigerators are  covered  with  V/z" 
mastic.  The  refrigeration  system  is 
operated  by  two  compressors  each  of 
the  multi-cylinder,  single  acting  ma- 
rine type  using  freon  as  a  refrigerant. 

The  steering  gear  is  of  the  Rapson 
slide,  double  ram,  electro-hydraulic 
type.  The  gear  is  operated  by  two 
independent  power  plants,  and  is  de- 
signed to  provide  independent  op- 
eration of  the  rudder  by  either  ram. 
Steering  will  be  done  by  telemotor 
transmission. 

The  heating  of  living  and  working 
spaces  is  supplied  by  a  steam  generat- 
ing plant  of  the  self-contained  pack- 
aged type  with  a  normal  capacity  of 
2500  Ibs./hr.,  developing  a  steam 
pressure  of  50  pounds  per  square 
inch  for  fuel  oil  heaters  and  oil  heat- 
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ing  coils,  and  a  pressure  of  35  pounds 
per  square  inch  to  the  ship's  heating 
and  service  system.  These  vessels  are 
outfitted  with  a  distilling  plant,  which 
consists  of  a  packaged  distiller  and 
evaporator.  The  plant  delivers  15 
short  tons  per  day  at  2.5  gallons  per 
minute. 

A  complete  firemain  system  has 
been  provided.  This  system  is  sup- 
plied by  risers  from  the  main  fire 
pump,  which  is  of  the  vertical  cen- 
trifugal volute  type,  and  delivers  450 
gallons  per  minute  at  100  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  firemain  is  led  fore 
and  aft  along  the  catwalk  where  ex- 
posed to  the  weather.  All  magazines 
are  protected  by  sprinkling  systems 
connected  to  the  firemain.  Fixed  car- 
bon dioxide  smothering  systems  are 
installed  to  protect  the  after  cargo 
pump  room,  inflammable  stores,  carcro 
hold,  and  cargo  tank  hatches!  The 
firemain  and  fire-fighting  equipment 
IS  designed  to  meet  all  requirements 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  liquid  cargo  system  consists 
of  three  fore-and-aft  deckmains;  the 
port  main  will  transfer  aviation  gaso- 
Ime;  the  center  main,  motor  gaso- 
line: and  the  starboard  main,  diesel 
oil.  These  deck  mains  terminate  in 
port  and  starboard  loading  and  un- 
loading connections  at  two  stations. 
Each  main  has  an  electrically-driven 
cargo  pump  of  the  horizontal  rotary 
type  delivering  7.^0  gallons  per  min- 
ute at  80  pounds  per  square  inch. 
A  pump  room  forward  is  provided 
for  a  fresh  water  cargo  pump  which 
operates  a  fresh  water  main  to  the 
aviation  gasoline  tanks,  as  the  ves- 
sels also  carry  fresh  water  cargo  when 
aviation  gas  is  not  carried.  The  fresh 
water  pump  is  the  vertical  centrifugal 
volute  type  having  a  capacity  of  700 
gallons  per  minute. 

The  main  propelling  machinery 
consists  of  a  single  diesel  engine  driv- 
ing the  propeller  shaft  through  a 
reduction  gear  and  thrust  hearing. 

The  main  engine  is  an  exhaust 
turbo  supercharged  diesel  designed 
and  built  by  Enterprise  Engine  and 
Foundry  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

The  reduction  gear  is  designed  to 
give  a  ratio  of  2.586:1.  The  pinion 
and  gear  are  of  the  single  reduction 
double  helical  type. 

The  auxiliary  diesel  generators, 
port  and  starboard,  are  240V-DC 
two  wire  type,  and  have  a  capacity 
of  250  kw.  .  '^       ' 


Twenty  tankers  of  similar  design 
are  being  built  for  the  British  Mer- 
chant Fleet.  These  tank  vessels  are 
designated  as  design  T1-M-BT2,  14 
of  which  are  being  built  by  Todd- 
Houston  Shipbuilding  Corporation  of 
Houston,  Texas,  and  six  by  J.  A. 
Jones  Construction  Co.,  Panama  City, 
Florida,  from  the  plans  of  Joslyn  and 
Ryan,  Naval  Architects. 


List  of  Venders  for  BT-1 

(List  includes  only  main  items  and 
vendors  known  to  date)  : 

Main  Engine:    Enterprise  Engineer- 
ing fe?  Foundry  Co. 

Main  Cargo  Pumps:    Smith -Meeker 
Engineering  Co. 

Motors    for   Cargo    Pumps:    Electro 
Dynamic  Works. 

Line  Shaft  Bearings:   United  Ameri- 
can Metals  Corp. 

Propeller:     Baldwin    Locomotive 
Works. 

Emerg.  Diesel  Eng.  fe?  Gen.:  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works. 

Steam     Generating     Plant:      Foster- 
Wheeler. 

Evaporator  and  Distiller:  Bell  &  Gos- 
sett  Co. 

Refrigeration   Compressors:    Carrier 
Corp. 

Deck  Winches:   Sedgewick  Machine 
Works,  Inc. 

Windlass  6?  Warping  Winch:  Globe 
Hoist  Co. 

Fresh  Water  Cargo  Pump:    Dayton 
Dowd  Pump  Co. 

Steering  Gear:    Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

Binnacles  and  Compasses:   Kelvin  6? 
Wilfred  O.  White  Co. 

Laundry  Equipment:    G.   H.  Bishop 
Co. 
Grand  Rapids  Store  Equip.  Co. 

Boat  Davits:    Welin   Davit  6?  Boat 
Corp. 

CO2  Systems:    COo  Fire  Equipment 
Co. 

Gen.  fe?  Dist.  Switchboard:    Stiriing 
Switchboard  Mfg.  Co. 

1.  C.  Switchboard  6?  Emerg.  Swbd.: 
Zinsmeyer  Co. 
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The  big  steel-hulled  diesel-powered 
tuna  clipper  Dominator,  built  by  the 
Martinolich  Shipbuilding  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  is  expected  to  be 
the  first  of  the  modern  steel  clippers 
now  under  construction  to  enter  serv- 
ice. Completed  at  San  Francisco  ex- 
cept for  hold  refrigeration,  the  vessel 
made  the  voyage  to  San  Diego  under 
her  own  power  early  in  January,  and 
after  having  ammonia  piping  and 
pumps  installed  left  for  the  fishing 
banks  in  March. 

Her  dimensions  are: 

Length  Overall  125' 3     " 

Length  B.  P 124'  0     " 

Molded  Beam 26'  6!4" 

Beam  Over  Plating 26'  7     " 

Depth  Molded  14'  6     " 

The  hull  up  to  the  decks  is  built, 
of  welded  steel  with  steel  transverse 
bulkheads.  Decks  and  deck  houses 
are  of  wood.  This  is  an  all-brine 
refrigerated  boat  and  all-brine  wells 
are  also  of  wood,  calked  and  made 
watertight.  Fuel  is  all  carried  in  steel 
double-bottom  tanks  and  in  a  steel 
tnnk  under  the  bait  boxes.  Water  is 
Mined  in  tanks  in  the  stern.  Capac- 
;f.  lit  the  fish  holds  will  be  approxi- 
mately 275  tons,  including  bait  tanks. 

Main  propelling  power  is  supplied 
by  an  Enterprise  diesel  engine,  8- 
cylinder  Model  DMG  -  38,  super- 
charged to  deliver  800  hp.  Auxiliary- 
power  consists  of  two  Model  £-50 
Caterpillar  diesels  of  138  hp  each 
direct  connected  to  a  94-kva  alter- 
nating current  generator  located  in 
the  lower  engine  room,  and  one 
Model  E-54  Caterpillar  diesel  of  53 
hp  with  V  belt  drive  to  a  50-kva 
alternating  current  generator.  All 
current  as  generated  is  3 -phase,  60- 
cycle,  240-volts. 

Refrigeration  is  provided  by  four 
5"x5"  and  one  4"x4"  York  2-cylin- 
der  ammonia  compressors  for  fish 
hold  refrigeration  and  one  3"x3" 
York  2-cylinder  compressor  for  the 
galley  box. 
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8/  K.  M.  Walker 


This  vessel  has  streamlined  pilot 
house  and  bridge,  with  exhaust  stacks 
and  engine  room  ventilation  system 
worked  into  the  after  end  of  the  tear- 
drop-shaped pilot  house  aft  of  the 
chart  room. 

The  impression  one  gets  on  going 
on  board  this  big  clipper  is  one  of 
spaciousness  in  every  department. 
The  engine  room  is  particularly 
roomy,  with  large  areas  of  floor  plat- 
ing and  full  room  around  all  auxil- 
iaries and  pumps  for  access  to  all 
parts  without  crowding.  The  design 
of  the  piping  is  unusually  clean  and 
the  usual  maze  of  pipes  is  missing. 
This  clean  layout  extends  the  full 
length  in  the  wide  shaft  alley  be- 
tween the  hold  brine  tanks,  where 
the  brine  circulating  pumps  are  lo- 
cated, and  there  is  no  clutter  of 
piping  anywhere.  A  heavy  wood 
floor  is  laid  in  the  alleyway  over  the 
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line   shaft,   all   parts   of   which   are 
readily  accessible  at  all  times. 

The  crew  is  berthed  in  large  airy 
rooms  with  plenty  of  floor  space,  and 
each  man  has  a  roomy  individual 
locker.  All  crew  accommodation  is 
in  the  upper  deck  house  except  for 
the  one  berth  located  in  the  chart 
room  aft  of  the  wheel  house  on  the 
bridge  deck.  The  galley  and  mess- 
room  is  also  spacious  and  well  laid 
out  and  is  located  in  the  after  end 
of  the  main  deck  house. 

This  fine  well-designed  and  com- 
pletely modern  vessel  with  her  clean 
lines  and  compromise  stem  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  days  when  Capt.  Me- 
dina, the  old  man,  first  started  fishing 
tuna  off  San  Diego  from  a  sailboat 
exclusively  for  the  fertiliser  plant. 
A  bouquet  for  the  designers  and 
builders  of  the  Dominator! 
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\>ATURDAY,  DEC.  30, 
1944,  witnessed  the  official  opening  of 
the  gigantic  side-haul  marine  railway 
designed  by  the  Crandall  Dry  Dock 
Engineers  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
built  at  Commercial  Iron  Works, 
Portland,  Oregon,  for  the  U.  S.' 
Navy.  Rear  Admiral  E.  L.  Cochrane, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  in 
company  with  other  high  -  ranking 
officials,  formally  declared  the  prof 
ect  a  complete  success  and  an- 
nounced that  many  big  repair  jobs 
were  expected  to  be  done  on  the  rail- 
way in  the  near  future.  Dedicated 
on  Labor  Day,  1942,  with  impres- 
sive ceremonies,  the  railway  has  ac- 
tually been  in  operation  for  more 
than  two  years,  having  handled 
nearly  300  dockings  and  undock- 
ings. 
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By  Bruce  F.  Dean 

On  Washington's  Birthday,  1943, 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  ships  was 
launched  from  the  railway,  the  ocean- 
going Navy  tug  USS  Tawasa.  Since 
then  a  stream  of  vessels  have  been 
built  on  the  three  transfer  tracks, 
hauled  onto  the  shunt  area,  and 
gracefully  lowered  into  the  Willam- 
ette River.  Other  vessels  of  many 
types  have  been  brought  up  from  the 
river  for  various  sorts  of  repairs  and 
once  again  sent  on  their  way.  Soon 
all  new  construction  will  cease  on  the 
railway,  and  it  will  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  repair  work. 

The  railway  itself  consists  of  three 
sections,  the  incline,  the  shunt  area, 
and  the  transfer  area.    The  incline, 


up  and  down  which  the  ships  are 
carried,  consists  of  12  pairs  of  steel 
tracks  extending  down  into  the  river 
at  a  six-to-one  grade.  The  tracks  go 
down  to  40  feet  below  mean  low 
water  level,  and  extend  over  300  feet 
out  from  the  headwall  at  the  top  of 
the  incline.  On  these  tracks  are  12 
cradles  on  wheels,  so  constructed  that 
the  top  of  the  cradles  is  horizontal. 
When  in  position  at  the  top  of  the 
incline,  the  level  top  of  the  cradles 
is  flush  with  the  cement  apron  of 
the  shunt  area  which  extends  west- 
ward from  the  headwall  for  a  dis- 
tance of  315  feet.  Some  2500  Doug- 
las fir  piles  support  this  structure. 
These  piles  are  all  Wolmanized  to 
prevent  rot. 

Ships  up  to  400  feet  long  can  be 
lifted    up    the    incline    and    thence 
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Tke  Incline,  an  LCSILl  on 
shunt  on  cradles  at  left. 
Two  ships  bein9  repaired 
or  overhauled  on  transfer 
tracks   1    and  2  at  right 


The  shunt  area  facing  east 
from  the  gantry  crane. 
Center  foreground,  port 
of  a  transfer  carriage  be> 
ing  changed  in  length.  The 
left  end  of  the  shunt  in 
left  foreground  is  direct- 
ly  opposite  the  middle 
transfer  frock  of  the 
transfer  area.  At  the 
river  side  ore  the  12  cra- 
dles of  the  marine  roil* 
way,  a  ship  up  on  six  cro. 
dies  at  right. 


moved  onto  the  shunt  area.  This  is 
the  way  it  is  done:  a  flat  carriage, 
consisting  mainly  of  joined  I  beams, 
is  wheeled  onto  the  tracks  of  a  shunt 
on  the  shunt  area.  The  shunt  is  a 
two-sided  frame  open  at  both  ends 
to  permit  vessels'  entrance  and  exit, 
the  length  of  which  depends  upon 
the  length  of  the  ship  to  be  handled. 
On   the   carriage,   bilge   blocks   and 


keel  blocks  are  positioned.  The  shunt 
is  wheeled  from  the  shunt  area  to 
tracks  on  the  cradles  and  lowered 
into  the  river.  The  vessel  to  be  re- 
paired is  then  towed  into  position  in 
the  shunt,  fixed  firmly  in  its  center 
by  guy  ropes,  and  the  shunt  is  hauled 
up  the  incline. 

Leaving  the  water,  the  ship  settles 
firmly  onto  the  blocks.    The  blocks 


can  be  moved  out  or  in  to  insure 
perfect  centering  of  the  vessel  on  the 
carriage.  Moved  onto  the  shunt  area, 
the  shunt  is  placed  directly  in  line 
with  one  of  the  transfer  tracks  in 
the  transfer  area  to  the  north  of  the 
shunt  area  and  transferred,  still  on 
the  carriage,  onto  these  tracks.  There 
are  three  sets  of  these  transfer  tracks, 
each  extending  275   feet  in   length. 
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Here  most  of  the  repair  work  is  done, 
since  three  ships  at  a  time  can  be 
handled  here.  Work  can,  of  course, 
also  be  done  on  the  shunt  area  or 
even  when  the  ship  has  not  left  the 
cradles  at  the  top  of  the  incline. 
There  are  two  shunts  in  use,  so  that 
while  one  is  disgorging  a  ship  onto 
the  transfer  tracks,  the  other  may  be 
going  down  the  incline  to  release  or 
receive  another  vessel.  Two  -  way 
simultaneous  motion  on  the  incline, 
however,  is  not  possible. 

Three  electric  motors  of  200  hp 
under  the  apron  near  the  headwall 
furnish  power  for  the  chains  which 
raise  and  lower  the  cradles.  The 
chain  consists  of  6000  feet  of  pin  and 
link  type,  with  smaller  additional  link 
chains  picking  up  the  slack.  Power 
for  movements  on  the  shunt  area  and 
transfers  is  provided  by  a  donkey 
engine  which  pulls  cables  rigged  with 
blocks  and  tackles  and  attached  to 
the  carriages.  The  power  house  for 
the  incline  movements  is  located 
at  the  north  end  of  the  headwall. 
There  are  1 2  contactors,  one  for  each 
set  of  tracks,  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  move  one  or  any  number  of  cradles 
up  or  down.  Each  motor  takes  care 
of  four  cradles,  and  one,  two  or  all 
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three  motors  may  operate  at  a  time. 

Magnetic  clutches  and  brakes  act 
as  a  safety  device  in  the  operation  of 
the  railway.  When  the  clutch  is  in, 
the  brakes  are  automatically  off. 
When  the  brakes  are  applied,  the 
clutch  is  automatically  out.  Electric 
power  is  necessary  to  keep  the  brakes 
off,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  break- 
down or  failure  of  power,  the  brakes 
automatically  stop  all  movement  of 
the  chain.  In  addition,  to  prevent  the 
up-coming  cradles  from  hitting  the 
headwall,  limit  switches  at  the  top 
of  the  incline  automatically  cut  off 
the  power  just  before  the  cradles 
reach  the  headwall.  For  raising  the 
cradles  there  are  five  different  speeds, 
and  three  for  lowering.  The  operator 
at  the  controls  works  by  visual  as 
well  as  telephonic  signals  and  has  an 
excellent  view  of  the  shunt  area  and 
the  incline  and  river. 

Facilities  are  available  anywhere 
on  the  shunt  and  transfer  areas  for 
lifting  as  much  as  12  tons  at  a  time, 
and  at  the  west  end,  extending  the 
whole  width  of  the  shunt  area  and 
alongside  transfer  track  number 
three,  are  tracks  supporting  a  36- 
ton  traveling  gantry  crane. 

The  base  of  the  shunt,  which  is  of 


extremely  strong  construction,  can  I 
itself  be  used  for  raising  or  lower- 
mg  a  ship  without  the  necessity  of 
the  transfer  carriage  being  used,  the 
blocks  being  placed  directly  on  the 
base.  Three  ships,  on  carriages,  can  , 
be  repaired  on  the  transfer  tracks  at 
the  same  time,  while  two  more,  still 
in  the  shunts — on  the  shunt  area  or 
on  the  incline  at  the  headwall — are 
undergoing  repair. 

In  connection  with  the  marine  rail 
way.  Commercial  Iron  also  operates 
the  only  sludge  barge  in  the  Colum- 
bia area.  Operating  on  the  vacuum 
pump  principle,  this  barge  is  used  up 
and  down  the  river  for  removing 
sludge  and  gas  and  for  cleaning  ship 
tanks.  Built  and  launched  at  CIW, 
it  has  already  seen  much  service. 

The  railway  itself  has  handled  al- 
most 300  dockings  and  undockings 
to  date.  In  1944  alone  over  260  such 
movements  were  taken  care  of.  Many 
vessels  need  only  a  new  paint  job, 
others  come  in  for  a  more  extensive 
overhaul,  while  still  others  require 
serious  and  complicated  repairs.  It 
is  expected  that  when  new  ship  con- 
struction ceases  on  the  railway,  repair 
work  there  will  really  come  into  its 
own. 
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Emergency  Gas  Pipes  an  Western  Front 


You've  heard  of  the  Red  Ball  Ex- 
press and  the  White  Ball  Express  op- 
erating on  the  Western  front. 

But  have  you  heard  about  the 
"Pipe  Line  Express"? 

With  roads  under  fire,  bombed- 
out  bridges,  and  rough  terrain  to 
cross,  getting  vital  gasoline  and  oil 
to  the  flying  fields  and  mechanized 
units  was  a  job  for  unsung  heroes. 

Pipe  lines  were  the  only  way  out, 
and  90  per  cent  of  all  the  gasohne 
reaching  the  front  is  piped  there — 
not  through  pipelines  as  we  know 
them  under  peacetime  conditions,  but 
through  lightweight  lines  easily  han- 
dled and  more  easily  assembled.  In- 
stalling normal  four-inch,  28-ton-per- 
mile  pipe,  using  screwed  or  flanged 
connectors,  is  a  twelve-  to  sixteen - 
mile-a-day  job.  But  in  battle  areas  un- 


der abnormal  conditions  this  normal 
speed  was  much  too  slow. 

With  special  wartime  materials  and 
Army  crews  trained  in  Louisiana,  30 
to  40  miles  of  pipe  lines  were  slapped 
together  every  day. 

How?  First,  by  using  pipe  of  thin 
steel  plate,  half  the  normal  weight. 
Second,  each  pipe  end  was  machined 
for  use  with  demountable  couplings 
and  specially  constructed  gaskets,  per- 
mitting the  joining  of  sections  of  pipe 
with  a  few  deft  turns  of  a  wrench. 
Nobody  wants  to  be  carefully  lining 
up  pipe  for  screwed  connections  or 
tightening  flange  bolts  with  shells 
flying  around.  Third,  the  accessory 
pipe  line  equipment,  including  storage 
tanks  and  pumps  as  well  as  pipe,  was 
redesigned  and  lightened  so  it  could 
be  moved  quickly  and  easily  in  most 
any  lightweight  vehicle   that   might 


be  at  hand.  Fourth,  pipe  lines  were 
laid  above  ground,  the  front  being 
no  place  for  ditch  digging — foxholes 
are  more  important. 

Plans  for  the  system  were  worked 
out  by  Army  engineers,  oil  experts, 
Crane  Co.,  and  other  valve  and  fitting 
manufacturers  coordinating  valves, 
pipe,  pipe  connectors,  and  pumps  into 
one  readily-assembled  unit. 

Crane  Co.  designed  and  installed 
special  equipment  to  speed  produc- 
tion and  meet  the  Army  deadline  for 
its  share  of  the  assignment  to  furnish 
valves  and  machine  pipe  ends. 

Thus  an  800  mile  "Pipe  Line  Ex- 
press" was  made  ready  for  service 
with  a  speed  unequaled  in  transporta- 
tion history — an  express  that  deliv- 
ered 1,500,000  gallons  of  gasoline  a 
day  even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Europe. 


Upper  ItH:  Vol«es  for  the 
"Pipe  Line  Express"  on  locd- 
inq  dock  of  Crone  Co.,  Chi. 
cogs.  III.  These  vol>es  WIN 
soon  be  a  port  of  more  "Ex- 
press Lines"  delivering  oil 
and  gos  to  the  fast-moving 
battle   fronts   of   our   fighting 

Upper  right;  Dockside  pump- 
{•g  Mnit  fnstolled  and  operat- 
ed by  Engineer  Petroleum 
Distribution  Unit.  This  in- 
stollatien  is  typical  of  over- 
seas methods  of  unloading 
fuel  direct  from  ships  to  shore 
storage  tonks. 


both  o^  the  Eng.  Petroleum 
Distributing  Co.,  couple  pipe 
line  behind  stringers.  II  is 
possible  under  normal  opero- 
Keos  to  couple  eight  miles  of 
pip*  per  doy- 

Lower  right:  Trestle  bridges 
Mch  OS  shown  ore  built  over 
reogh  country  to  carry  the 
pipeline  which  feeds  gos  and 
oil  to  tfie  frsot  line  troops  In 
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Casting  SIeeI  Anchor  Chain 


OIV  THE  DESERT 


Text  and  Illustrations  by  N.  Duke  Lanfre 
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In  August  of  1942  patriotic  1 
businessmen  believed  their  comr 
nity  should  participate  in  the  \; 
effort  in  some  major  way.  With  t 
in  view  they  formed  the  Taft  Al 
Steel  Company,  known  as  "Taso 
a  100  per  cent  community  sponsoi 
and  owned  concern.  They  convert 
a  long-dormant  gray  iron  foundry 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  into  a  mc 
crn  electric  steel  casting  plant. 

Needless  to  say,  the  desire  to  p 
such  an  enterprise  into  operation  ir 
with  numerous  difficulties,  both  frc 
the  standpoint  of  procuring  t 
equipment  and  securing  the  perso 
nel  from  an  mdustry  that  was  th 
badly  under  -  supplied  with  skilL 
men.  War  production  officials  in  t: 
Pacific  Coast  offices  informed  the 
men  that  while  they  were  100  p 
cent  in  favor,  they  were  unable 
issue  priorities  due  to  the  scarciti 
of  material  then  existing  in  the  nl 
tion.  ' 

Representatives  were  sent  from  tl 
Western  city  to  the  East,  where  usi 
equipment  was  gathered  from  varioi 
localities  and  shipped  to  the  Pacil 
Coast.  This  equipment  was  asserl 
bled  by  green,  untrained  labor  ar 
supplemented  with  homemade  equi 
ment  constructed  from  used  oil  fie! 
material. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Maritin, 
Commission,  and  due  to  the  shortag 
of  anchor  chain,  "Tasco"  announce 
Its  intention  of  going  into  the  mam 
facture  of  cast  steel  chain,  a  proce. 
that  is  technically  difficult  but  highl 
important  in  the  Nation's  defensepi^ 
ture. 

After  numerous  disappointmen 
and  costly  experiences  this  grou, 
succeeded  in  mastering  the  techniqu 
and  on  July  1,  1944,  turned  out  the 
first  carload  of  cast  steel  anchc 
chain.    This  type  of  casting  is  pai 

Top  o*  page:  Oilfield  scrap  Is  used  al- 
most  exclusively  for  meltina  purposes. 
Alloys  ore  added  «o  brln^  flie  sfeel  to 
the  required  tensile  strength. 
Bottom:  Women  employ  hand  moldina 
pourinq  cups  from  core  sand  to  be  used 
in  the  pouring  operation. 
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Women  core  mad 
operators  mohinq  i 
ncctin9  link  cores. 


View  of  the  set-up  to- 
ble,  showing  the  cores 
being  placed  by  worn- 
e  n  operators.  The 
single  links  connecting 
these  cores  have  ol* 
reody      been     put      in 


From  the  casting  ta- 
bles the  connected 
choin  is  carried  to  the 
tumbling  barrel,  where 
it  is  cleaned.  The  two 
operators  in  this  photo 
are  one>armed. 
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,  wh.r.  the  first  operation  is  cuttin,  the  heods  of* 


fhe^o.^^f-    'r  T  ♦••••''"""'"'   """I   ♦'••   "-"i--  90.S  f.  the  Cl.onin,   Roo. 
the  connectinq  links  with  acetylene  torch. 

Upper  right:     As  the  chain  passes  down  the  con.eyor  line  the  cut  is  around  and  finished  I.  .  .  . 

Lower  left:    Additional  ha„d-,r.ndin,  is  necessary  to  finis .s  inTerfect  sho ^  '"  """'  "'"*""• 

^:X    "LT"  '"'"  "•"'  ""'» ■•" «—  specifications.    Si.  link ,i..r. ^ti 


ticularly  hasardous  in  foundry  prac- 
tice, due  to  the  fact  that  each  Hnk 
represents  a  test  bar,  whereas  in  job- 
bing foundry  practice  a  5000-pound 
castmg  may  be  poured  with  only  one 
test  bar  necessary. 

American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
rules  and  regulations  specify  that 
every  IS  months  the  ship's  chain 
must  be  laid  on  the  docks  for  calibra- 
tion. If  the  examination  discloses 
that   the   diameter   of   the   link  has 
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worn  to  a  certain  limit,  the  chain  is 
then  subjected  to  a  pull  test,  and 
if  it  breaks  it  must  be  replaced  with 
a  new  chain. 

"Tasco"  recently  completed  the  in- 
stallation of  a  new  chain-testing  ma- 
chine with  a  capacity  of  one  million 
pounds,  and  now  offers  24-hour  serv- 
ice to  the  San  Francisco  and  Wil- 
mington waterfronts,  either  for  test- 
ing purposes  or  chain  sales. 


The  organizer  and  "spark  plug" 
behind  this  new  industry  is  M  S 
(Dick)  White,  a  former  Ford  dealer 
of  the  city  of  Taft,  who  is  directing 
the  present  company.  Taft  Alloy 
Steel  Company  feels  that  industry 
has  come  to  the  West  to  stay,  and 
that  there  will  be  a  brisk  business  in 
the  future  for  alloy  steel  castings. 
Approximately  200  personnel  (25  per 
cent  women)  are  employed  in  the 
foundry. 
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Cartels 

Have  They  a  Place 
in  World  Trade  ? 

By  Dr.  Cecil  L.  Dunn 

Acting  Chairman,  Deportment  of 

Economics  ond   Sociology, 

Occidental  College 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  United 
States  to  attempt  to  gloss  over  the 
whole  situation  in  the  Nation  and  in 
the  world  by  saying  we  are  in  favor 
of  free  enterprise,  but  no  mumbled 
incantation  can  lead  us  to  that  end. 

Free  Enterprise  is  a  state  of  affairs 
which  can  only  be  secured  by  bear- 
ing down  and  working  long  and  hard. 

The  cartel  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  serious  obstacles  to  freedom 
of  trade. 

A  definition  of  the  cartel  is  a  rather 
difficult  thing  to  achieve.  They  have 
been  with  us  for  70  years  or  more 
and,  in  that  length  of  time,  there 
have  been  a  great  many  different 
descriptions. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  begin  by  saying  that  the  cartel 
is  essentially  a  device  to  minimize 
business  risks,  and  that  it  is  typi- 
cally a  device  for  controlling  capacity 
and  attempting  to  control  markets 
and  market  conditions. 

Risks  are  especially  dangerous,  of 
course,  in  those  heavily  capitalized, 
high-fixed  cost  industries,  which  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  adjusting  them- 
selves to  price  fluctuations. 

The  cartel,  therefore,  has  tended 
to  appear  primarily  among  those  in- 
dustries and  to  be  a  method  of  inter- 
business  cooperation. 
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The  cartel  has  taken  many  forms 
and  perhaps,  if  we  consider  some  of 
them,  a  final  definition  may  be  easier. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  type 
of  the  cartel  which  provides  for  inter- 
firm  agreements  for  restriction  of  ca- 
pacity or  output. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  such  re- 
striction is  to  prevent  the  over- 
expansion  of  the  capacity  of  a  given 
industry,  and  thereby  to  protect  the 
cost  levels  of  its  firms. 

The  second  type  of  the  cartel  is 
that  which  provides  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  sales  quotas,  to  assure  to  all 
of  the  participating  members  a  sales 
quota  which  they  can  reasonably  at- 

iCnnlinuecl  on  page  2281 


"The  seas  are  but  a  highway  between  the  doorways  of  the  nations." 

— Franklin  Knight  Lane 
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Rubber 

II  Inflnences  Trade  and  Shipping  ThrDuqhont  the  World 


Rubber  is  a  world  trade  commod- 
ity. It  is  one  of  our  most  vital  im- 
ports, for  without  it  a  large  part  of 
our  trade  with  the  Orient  would 
never  have  been  possible,  while  as 
an  export  item  it  is  usually  thought 
of  only  in  connection  with  automo- 
biles and  tire  distribution.  But  that 
is  hardly  the  whole  story. 

When  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Goodrich  founded  his  company  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  in  1870,  he  could 
scarcely  have  foreseen  that  research, 
vision  and  sacrifice  would  have  such 
a  far-reaching  effect  on  his  country's 
war  success  as  certain  rubber  prod- 
ucts have  made  possible.  For  in- 
stance, the  airplane  de-icer,  the  bar- 
rage balloons,  rubber  life  rafts,  and 
life-saving  suits,  as  well  as  tire  pro- 
duction and  the  vast  synthetic  pro- 
gram. When  he  furnished  the  pneu- 
matic tires  for  Alexander  Winton's 
first  passenger  car  sold  in  the  United 
States,  he  may  have  foreseen  that 
tires  would  be  exported,  but  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  have  foreseen 
that  in  1945  his  company  would  he 
setting  up  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  its  International  Division 
where  more  than  32,000  products  in 
1000  distinct  lines  would  be  pre- 
pared to  play  an  important  role  in 
world  commerce,  and  its  goods 
shipped  to  every  part  of  the  globe. 

When  "synthetic"  became  the 
word  for  rubber  early  in  the  war, 
the  world  wondered  what  the  future 
might  hold  for  the  industry.  The 
world  still  wonders,  but  with  the 
basic  trends  becoming  more  appar- 
ent, definite  plans  are  being  made. 
In  its  recent  "analysis  of  changing 
factors  in  the  world's  rubber  supply 
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John  L.  Collyer 
President,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company.  Mr. 
Collyer  has  just  been  appointed  rubber 
cxar,  the  spot  mode  famous  by  William 
Jeffers.  (Meet  another  important  Good* 
rich  mon  on  page  225.) 


situation"  the  Goodrich  people  bring 
the  chart  of  the  future  up  to  date. 

The  Japanese  captured  the  areas 
which  normally  supplied  90  per  cent 
of  the  world's  natural  rubber,  but 
industry,  science  and  government 
have  teamed  to  provide  a  vast  ton- 
nage of  American-made  synthetic 
rubber  to  speed  the  United  Nations' 
progress  in  a  war  that  would  have 
been  lost  but  for  this  achievement. 

We  spent  $750,000,000  for  facili- 
ties to  produce  American-made  syn- 
thetic rubber  because  we  were  up 
against  the  hard  fact  of  an  almost 
complete  shut-off  of  natural  rubber 
within  a  few  weeks  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

Practical  capacity  of  the  plants 
will  approximate  1,000,000  long  tons 
a  year. 

Here  is  how  the  operation  of  the 
United  States  Government's  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  rubber  was  divided 


between   operating  companies  as  of 
May,  1944: 

Annual  Capacity 
Company  Location  Long  Tons 

Copolymer  Corp.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  30,000 

_.              Total  30,000 

t-ircstone                           Altron,  Ohio  30,000 

^\                              Lake  Charles,  La.  60,000 

Port  Neches,  Texas  60,000 

„  ,  JJ"°"'  ■ 150.000 

General  Tire  Baytown,  Texas  30,000 

R    n    r-    ^?'^,   V— • - 30,000 

..     ^°°onch  Louisville,  Ky.  60,000 

\\  ",  Borger,  Texas  45,000 

Port  Neches,  Texas  60,000 

Total  . — 165,000 

Goodyear                          Afeon,  Ohio  30.000 

\\                                Houston,  Texas  60^000 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.  60,000 

,^    .       ,  Total  _ _ _       150,000 

INationa]  ayntnetic  ^ 

Rubber  Corp.  Louisville,  Ky.  30,000 

II    c    I.  S'"'  — 30.000 

..     ■*™''«'                Los  Angeles.  Calif.  30,000 

..           ,,                        Naugatudc,  Conn.  30,000 

Institute.  W.  Va.  90,000 

-I-  .  1    o   ^°^K 150.000 

lolal    Rated    Annual    Capacity 

GRS  (All  Production  Listed  Above)  705,000 
Butyl  (Standard  OU,  U.— Humble)  75.000 
Neoprcne  (duPont)  40,000 

Total  Synthetic  Capacity  820,000 

The  above  figures  are  rated  capaci- 
ties. Actual  production  of  these 
plants  may  exceed  1,000,000  tons  a 
year.  Output  of  privately  -  owned 
American  plants  and  of  foreign  plants 
will  raise  the  world  total  to  about 
1,200,000  tons  annually. 

John  T.  Staker 
Pacific    Coast    Manager    of   the    Interna- 
tional Division,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company. 
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Add  to  that  capacity  this  estimated 
potential  post-war  natural  rubber  ca- 
pacity: 

Cnide  Rubber 

Briliih   Malaya   620,000  Tom 

Nctbcrlanda  Indica 620,000 

Oylon    100,000 

India  — 17,000 

Banna IJ.OOO 

Briliah   North  Borneo 20,000 

Sarawak    42,000 

Thailand     47,000 

French  Inde  China    64,000 

Liberia    16,000 

Other  Africa _ 12,000 

South  and  Central  America 

(End.  Guayule)    _ _ 20,000 

Guayule — Mexico     „  7,000 

Gua>-ule — U.    S.   A...^ 1,000 

Cryptoslegia  1,000 

Total  World  Natural  Rubber  1,600,000 

Thus  the  after-the-war  annual  po- 
tential rubber  production  of  the 
world  should  be  2,800,000  tons. 

That  is  more  than  twice  as  much 
rubber  as  the  entire  world  used  in 
the  highest  year  on  record — 1941 — 
when  estimated  world  consumption 
was   1,300,000  tons. 

But  improved  plants  and  processes 
might  make  the  present  facilities  ob- 
solete. Their  value  hinges  upon  the 
day-to-day  progress  of  our  scientists 
and  men  of  industry  in  increasing  the 
utility  of  synthetic  rubber  and  in 
reducing  its  cost. 

For  the  large  tonnage  uses,  nat- 
ural rubber  today  has  the  advantage. 

But  here,  for  example,  is  what  hap- 
pened to  market  prices  per  pound 
of  three  basic  materials  over  a  25- 
year  period: 

1918  1928  1935  1943 

Aluminum     33c  24c  22c  14c 

Magneaium    — 31.81  55c  30c  20'/2C 

Rayon  (Yarn)  4.77»  1.50  57c  55c 

(•1919) 

Synthetic  rubber  costs  are  follow- 
ing a  similar  pattern  and  no  one  can 
tell  today  what  results  will  have  been 
achieved  by  the  time  hostilities  have 
ended  and  governmental  controls  are 
no  longer  required  as  wartime  meas- 
ures. 

This  is  an  unknown  today. 

The   magnitude   of  our  synthetic 
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rubber  production  may  depend  not 
only  upon  technological  advances  but 
upon  the  pohcies  which  the  Ameri- 
can people,  through  their  govern- 
ment, adopt  for  the  disposal  of  our 
existing  government-owned  synthetic 
rubber  plants. 

This  is  an  unknown  today. 

The  peoples  of  the  other  nations 
who  have  a  large  stake  in  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  rubber  cannot 
plan  soundly  now  for  long-term  de- 
velopment  of   their  plantations. 

Our  progress  in  synthetic  rubber 
may  be  a  major  factor  in  determin- 
ing to  what  extent  large-scale  plan- 
tation operation  will,  in  the  long  run, 
prove  economically  profitable. 

This  is  an  unknown  today. 

For  many  years,  rubber  has  been 
America's  No.  1  import  in  terms  of 
dollars. 

Its  ■  post-war  position  in  interna- 
tional trade  will  be  affected  by  what- 
ever action  is  taken  by  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  reorganise  interna- 
tional trade. 

This  is  an  unknown  today. 

In  the  opinion  of  Goodrich,  the 
American  people  will  require  that  a 
minimum  annual  production  of  200,- 
000  tons  of  American  synthetic  rub- 
ber be  maintained,  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic factors,  purely  as  a  national 
defense  measure,  just  as  arsenals, 
naval  bases  and  air  bases  are  main- 
tained. How  this  insurance  can  best 
be  provided  in  the  future  is  yet  to 
be  determined  by  our  people.  The 
decision   undoubtedly   will   exert  an 


influence  on  the  world  rubber  situa- 
tion. 

This  is  an  unknown  today. 

But  certain  facts  are  known  today 
and  certain  developments  may  occur 
in  the  reasonably  near  future. 

The  United  Nations  in  the  coming 
months  may  gain  access  to  major  nat- 
ural rubber-growing  areas — while  the 
war  is  still  on. 

The  trend  of  war  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  indicates  recapture  of  Borneo, 
Java,  Sumatra,  perhaps  even  the  Ma- 
lay Peninsula,  before  the  final  defeat 
of  Japan. 

The  United  Nations  would  thus  be 
able  to  resume  natural  rubber  pro- 
duction and  supply  from  these  areas. 

Even  if  the  rubber-growing  areas 
of  the  distant  East  are  reoccupied, 
the  probability  is  that  it  will  take  at 
least  two  years  before  normal  opera- 
tions are  restored. 

While  there  may  have  been  no  im- 
portant destruction  of  rubber  trees, 
because,  knowing  our  accomplish- 
ments with  synthetic  rubber,  the 
Japanese  will  have  little  reason  to 
destroy  the  trees,  the  plantations  have 
probably  been  neglected. 

iConlinued  on  pafe  231  I 
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Lds  Angeles  Again  Steps  Dut 

In  Its  Wnrld  Trade  Prngram 


Preliminary  negotiations  have  been 
completed  for  establishment  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  development  relations 
between  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  12  national  and 
local  chambers  of  commerce  in  nine 
Latin  American  nations,  the  Los  An- 
geles chamber  has  revealed. 

W.  S.  Rosecrans,  a  director  and 
past-president  of  the  chamber,  an- 
nounced start  of  the  hemispheric 
trade  development  project  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  chamber's  world  trade 
committee,  following  a  two  -  month 
tour  of  Latin  America  with  Justin  F. 
Gleichauf,  foreign  trade  analyst  and 


W.  S.  Rosecrans 

market  research  expert  on  the  staff 
of  the   chamber. 

The  new  program,  Mr.  Rosecrans 
said,  in  effect  means  that  the  staffs 
of  the  12  Latin  American  chambers 
of  commerce  will  serve  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  Los  Angeles  chamber 
in  a  vast  plan  for  trade  development, 
and  that  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
chamber,  in  turn,  will  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Latin  American  cham- 
bers in  their  trade  promotion. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  the  project  will  be  the  interchange 
of  information  based  upon  economic 
surveys  in  the  various  nations,  with 
special   analyses   of  sources   of   raw 
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materials,  production,  demand,  sales 
methods,  consumer  interest  and  gov- 
ernmental policies  affecting  inter- 
American  commerce. 

The  nine  Latin  American  countries 
which  will  cooperate  in  this  program 
are  Panama,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia and  Cuba. 

Mr.  Rosecrans  declared  that  there 
were  great  opportunities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  between  South- 
ern California  and  Latin  America, 
despite  some  unfavorable  factors,  but 
that  successful  building  of  this  trade 
will  require  careful  and  hard  work 
He  listed  7  factors  favoring  post-war 
trade  between  Southern  California 
and  Latin  America,  as  follows: 
"(1)    There   is  a   real   interest  in 
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Pan-Americanism  in  every  country. 
This  interest  is  both  economic  and 
political,  without  a  trace  of  emotional 
influence. 

(2)  The  Good  Neighbor  policy 
has  broken  old  cultural  and  commer- 
cial ties  with  Europe  and  turned  the 
eyes  of  students  and  younger  busi- 
nessmen to  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Latin  America  will  not  need 
loans  after  the  war  to  buy  American 
goods.  Huge  dollar  balances  are  wait- 
ing to  be  used  when  the  war  ends. 
"(4)  The  United  States,  with  its 
gigantic  industrial  capacity,  will  be 
in  a  better  position  than  any  other 
nation  to  supply  Latin  America  with 
needed  goods. 

"(5)  Reintroduction  of  plentiful 
supplies  of  low  -  priced  American 
goods  should  help  to  stem  serious  in- 
flation in  all  Latin  American  nations. 
"(6)  Articles  produced  under  war- 
time conditions  are  creating  an  in- 
tense desire  for  quality  products 
from  the  United  States. 


"(7)  New  channels  of  distribution 
are  being  opened  in  Latin  America 
by  American  citizens  and  Latin 
Americans  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  United  States.  Owners  of  these 
outlets  are  used  to  and  prefer  to 
handle  American-made  goods." 

Unfavorable  factors  affecting  trade 
between  Southern  California  and 
Latin  America  were  listed  by  him 
as  follows: 

"(1)  There  is  too  much  govern- 
mental interference  by  both  United 
States  and  Latin  American  adminis- 
trations. 

"(2)  Imposition  of  war  regulations 
has  hampered  efficient  functioning  of 
consular  offices,  both  United  States 
and  Latin  American. 

"(3)  Foreign  exchange  control, 
import  licensing  and  blocked  cur- 
rencies in  Latin  America  can  frus- 
trate planning  and  trade  development 
carried  on  by  businessmen. 

"(4)  There  is  a  lack  of  adequate 
ocean  freight  service  to  and  from  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States. 

"(5)  TheWest  Coast  has  unfavor- 
able freight  rates  as  compared  with 
East  Coast  and  Gulf  ports. 

"(6)  TheWest  Coast  of  the  United 
States  faces  stiff  competition  from  the 
(Continued  on  page  2311 
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Russia  — 

A  Past-War  Trade  Problem 


The  "problem"  of  post-war  trade 
with  Russia  has  several  factors.  One 
is  the  peculiarity  of  the  governmental 
set  -  up,  which  confines  all  foreign 
trade  dealings  to  its  own  agencies. 


Another  is  the  magnitude  of  the  fi- 
nancial phase.  Another  is  in  the  prob- 
ability that  Russian  imports  will  very 
far  e.\ceed  exports.  And  finally  the 
socio  -  political   tinge   that  colors  so 
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many  of  Russia's  activities.  With 
this  last  factor  we  will  not  deal  here. 

Since  April,  1918,  foreign  trade 
has,  by  special  decree,  been  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  State  in  Russia,  and 
there  is  no  present  justification  for 
expecting  any  change.  In  collabora- 
tion with  planning  and  financial  agen- 
cies, the  Commissariat  of  Foreign 
Trade  prepares  an  export  -  imnort 
plan,  directs  the  execution  of  this 
plan,  and  manages  the  customs. 

So-called  combines,  or  export  and 
import  corporations,  constitute  a  net- 
work of  operating  organs  of  the  Com- 
missariat of  Foreign  Trade.  Each  of 
these  combmes  deals  with  a  specific 
line  of  commodities.  Thus,  one  ex- 
ports all  types  of  coal;  another  ex- 
ports raw,  dressed  and  manufactured 
furs;  another  handles  herbs,  drugs 
and  tobacco;  and  so  on.  Some  of  the 
combines  are  engaged  in  the  import 
of  goods  of  a  certain  type,  while 
the  others  are  both  export  and  im- 
port organizations.  For  instance,  the 
one  that  exportsbooks  and  office  sup- 
plies also  imports  a  similar  line. 

Then  there  are  agencies  that  deal 
with  regional  trade.  To  this  group 
belong  the  Soviet-Sinkiang  Trading 
Corporation,  a  similar  one  for  trade 
with  Afghanistan;  and  still  others 
located  outside  of  the  country  where 
the  foreign  trade  department  is  rep- 
resented by  "Torgpreds"  (trade  dele- 
gations), which  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  respective  diplomatic  missions. 
From  this  word  "Torgpred"  comes 
the  word  "Amtorg,"  which  is  the 
unit  operating  in  America.  This  or- 
ganizational set-up  is  supplemented 
by  other  special  bureaus  for  ship- 
ping, marine  insurance,  etc. 

Obviously  all  dealings,  whether 
buying  or  selling,  must  be  with  the 
proper  agency  of  the  Government, 
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which  thus  permits  the  overall  plan- 
ning of  financing  and  of  production. 
The    financial    phase    of    Russian 
trade  has  not  yet  been  worked  out 
for  the  post-war  period.    The  Bret- 
ton    Woods    Monetary    Conference 
found  the  Russian   financing  to  be 
one  of  its  major  problems,  and  Con- 
gressional  approval  also  may  hinge 
on  the  Russian  participation.    Since 
the  last  war,  Russia  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  long-term  money 
credits  until  United  States  recogni- 
tion  in    1934,   and  had  most  of  its 
foreign     purchases     guaranteed     by 
Germany.   After  recognition,  several 
countries  made  substantial  loans 
against   which    imports   into   Russia 
were  charged,  which  practically  put 
the  country  on  a  cash  basis.    Then 
the  present  war  brought  about  the 
Lend-Lease  deal  which  Russia  is  hop- 
ing to  have  extended  to  cover  reha- 
bilitation   after    the    war.    If   Lend- 
Lease  is  not  extended  to  cover  post- 
war  financing,   and    if   the    Bretton 
Woods  Monetary  Agreement  fails  of 
approval  in  Congress,  there  will  still 
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be  three  ways  open.  One  is  the 
Bretton  Woods  International  Bank 
proposal,  which  is  more  likely  to  be 
approved.  Another  is  private  loans 
from  American  banks,  and  the  third 
is  credit  sales  on  a  long-term  basis. 
The  question  of  loans  to  Russia  has 
been  often  debated,  but  the  Johnson 
Act,  which  prohibits  loans  to  de- 
faulting countries,  has  been  con- 
strued as  applying  to  Russia, 
although  the  only  outstanding  obli- 
gations are  the  pre-revolution  loans, 
which  the  present  government  dis- 
avows. The  present  government  has 
been  meticulous  in  all  its  financial 
dealings  with  foreign  shippers, 
whether  public  or  private. 

The  "balance  of  trade"  constitutes 
the  final  problematic  factor.  Russian 
imports  in  the  past  have  very  far 
exceeded  exports  and  the  exports 
have  been  steadily  declining  in  vol- 
ume and  in  comparison  with  gross 
production.  Switaerland,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  only  4,200,000,  had  in 
1938  a  larger  share  of  world  exports 
(1.4%)  'than  did  Russia  (L3%), 
with  a  population  of  170,000,000.  In 
1930,  exports  amounted  to  3J4%  of 
Russian  production;  by  1936  they 
had  dropped  below  1%,  and  the 
table  showing  import  and  export  to- 
tals indicates  for  1939  an  export  fig- 
ure of  $25,000,000  against  an  import 
figure  of  $56,000,000,  and  there  has 
Oeen  no  year  since  1909  when  Rus- 


sia's exports  approached  the  import 
total.  Not  because  they  do  not  want 
to  export  but  because  they  have 
never  been  able  to  produce  a  suffi- 
cient surplus.  Eric  Johnston  quotes 
Stalin  to  the  effect  that  Russia 
would  like  to  export  in  larger  quan- 
tities, but  needs  the  productive 
equipment  in  order  to  do  so. 

Obviously  there  must  be  a  means 
whereby  a  country  can  pay  for  its 
purchases,  or  it  cannot  purchase.   In 
Russia's  case   there   are  many  com- 
modities   which    the    United    States 
does  not  import,  but  which  neighbor 
countries   to   Russia   do   import  and 
those  countries  in  turn  can  export  to 
us,   or   to   countries   that   do   export 
to    us.     Somewhere    along   the    line 
there  would  be  either  dolla'r  exchange 
available  or  exportable  products.  Rus- 
sia is  talking  in  terms  of  billions  of 
dollars,   estimating  that  the   United 
States  could  sell  her  an  annual  total 
of  $350,000,000,  and  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  Russia's  furs,  fish,  chem- 
icals, lumber  and  minerals  could  pay 
for  any  such  total.    One   means  of 
paying,  of  course,  is  gold,  of  which 
Russia  has  a  great  deal,  both  above 
and  below  the  ground.   In  fact,  min- 
ing is  one  of  the  industries  for  which 
machinery  is  wanted,  along  with  oil 
equipment    for    drilling    and    refin- 
ing,   electrical    manufactures,    steel, 
chemicals,  railroad  equipment,  ships 
— and  technicians  to  operate  all  of 
them   and   to  instruct   their  people. 
It  was  the  richest  part  of  Russia 
both   agriculturally   and   industrially 
that  was  invaded,  and  the  industrial 
equipment   of  all   kinds   was   either 
destroyed  or  taken  away  by  the  Ger- 
mans.    Russia's   first   problem   is   to 
replace  it,  then  to  rebuild,  and  then 
to  expand  its  industrial  production. 
In   a   computation   that  has   been 
made  in  other  countries,  particularly 
China,    it   is    said    that    if   the    per 
capita  income  of  the  country  could 
be  raised   by  $10.00  a  year  and  if 
$1.00    should    find    its    way   to    the 
United    States   in    the    purchase    of 
greater  living  comforts,  our  exports 
(Continued  on  page  231) 

The  "Pravda"  printing  plant  In  Moscow. 
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\    Exporting  Heavy  Machinery 


By  P.  A.  Hoyt 

Executive  vice  president, 
Oliver  United  Filters,  Inc.,  Oakland. 


Oliver  United  Filters,  Inc.,  is 
recognized  as  the  largest  indi- 
vidual manufacturer  of  indus- 
trial filters  and  filtration  equip- 
ment in  the  world,  and  has  an 
export  trade  that  extends  to 
virtually  every  coimtry  on  the 
map. 


It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  ces- 
sation of  hostih'ties  will  create  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  export 
shipment  of  goods  from  the  U.  S.  A. 
to  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  in 
consequence  many  manufacturers  and 
purchasers  will  find  themselves  con- 
fronted with  shipping  and  packing 
problems  not  previously  within  the 
range  of  their  experience. 

The  fact  that  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment has  proved  satisfactory  for  nor- 
mal export  requirements  does  not 
mean  that  it  can  safely  be  specified 
for  all  conditions  that  might  be  en- 
countered in  any  country  of  export 
nor  that  normal  export  packing  and 
protective  measures  are  necessarily 
adequate. 

For  example,  motors  of  a  given  hp 
and  vacuum  pumps  or  compressors 
of  a  given  rated  displacement  may 
be  adequate  for  normal  operating 
conditions  but  worthless  for  the  same 
service  at  higher  altitudes. 

Types  of  motors  suitable  for  serv- 
ice in  temperate  zones  are  usually 
unsuitable  for  conditions  encoun- 
tered in  the  tropics. 

Lubricating  requirements  vary  ma- 
terially   in     accordance     with     geo- 


graphic locations.  Geographic  loca- 
tion also  has  a  very  direct  bearing 
on  the  type  of  protective  measures 
used  to  insure  against  damage  and 
depredations  during  transit. 

Transportation  and  handling  fa- 
cilities between  the  port  of  debarka- 
tion and  ultimate  destination  play  a 
very  important  part  in  determining 
the  type  of  packing  and  dimensions 
of  packages  that  can  safely  be  used. 


Operating  and  erection  instruc- 
tions normally  suitable  for  skilled 
mechanics  and  operators  are  usually 
entirely  unsuitable  for  use  in  coun- 
tries largely  dependent  on  peon  or 
native  labor,  and  in  many  instwccs 
have  to  be  materially  amplified  and 
also  translated  into  the  particular 
language  spoken  in  the  country  of 
destination. 

These  and  many  other  allied  fac- 
tors render  it  almost  imperative  that 
exporters  study  and  acquire  a  very 
complete  knowledge  afid  experience 
of  conditions  obtaining  in  the  coun- 
try and  locality  of  export. 

Purchasers  of  equipment  for  ex- 
port can  best  safeguard  their  inter- 


ests by  dealing  with  suppliers  who 
have  acquired  a  wide  experience 
along  these  lines. 

We  are  continually  encountering 
and  solving  export  packing  and  ship- 
ping problems  of  an  unusual  nature. 
Filtration  equipment  has  been  manu- 
factured and  shipped  for  operation 
under  temperature  conditions  en- 
countered between  the  Arctic  Circle 
and  the  Equator  and  altitudes  rang- 
ing from  15,000  feet  above  sea  level 
to  1200  feet  below  sea  level,  and  in 
addition  to  having  to  solve  the  me- 
chanical and  physical  operating  prob- 
lems encountered  under  such  a  wide 
range  of  temperatures  and  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  we  have  also  had 
interesting  packing  experiences  in 
equipment  to  accommodate  the  often 
meager  and  primitive  transportation 
facilities  available. 

Our  filters  and  equipment  for  the 
most  part  fall  within  the  classification 
of  heavy  machinery  weighing  sev- 
eral thousands  of  pounds,  and  in 
addition  to  normal  shipment  by  truck, 
rail,  steamer,  and  sea  train,  our  ex- 
port packing  experience  covers  sec- 
tionalizing  for  shipment  by  airplane, 
dog  sled,  mule  back,  llama  back,  ele- 
phant back  and  even  coolie  back. 

We  have  not  as  yet  been  called 
upon  to  pack  our  equipment  for  ship- 
ment by  submarines  or  rocket  planes, 
but  such  contingencies  are  by  no 
means  unlikely  in  the  post-war  world. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing packing  problems  encountered  is 
that  of  shipment  by  llama  back,  which 
with  rare  exceptions  restricts  the 
gross  weight  of  individual  packing 
boxes  to  a  maximum  of  100  pounds. 

We  recall  one  such  problem  in- 
volving the  shipment  of  a  large  met- 
allurgical filter  11  ft.  6  in.  in  diam- 
eter by  12  ft.  long,  together  with  its 
(Continued  on  page  230) 
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Converting  China's  Potential 


By  William  L.  Montgomery 

Managing  Director 

San  Francisco  Bay  Regional  Board 

Chino-Americo  Council  of  Commerce  & 

Industry,  Inc. 

An  engineer  will  tell  you  that  no 
matter  how  large  a  figure  one  starts 
with,  if  he  multiplies  that  figure  by 
zero  the  result  is  :ero.  Pessimists 
would  have  one  believe  that  granted 
that  China  does  have  a  population 
of  450  millions,  the  purchasing  power 
is  so  low  that  the  trade  possibilities 
are  practically  nil.  On  the  other  hand 
an  optimist  surveying  China's  agri- 
cultural needs  might  come  up  with 
a  figure  of  200,000  tractors  as  China's 
potential  of  absorption  of  just  one 
item  of  farm  equipment.  Perhaps 
the  truth  of  the  China  market  is 
between  these  extremes. 

Businessmen  are  quick  to  ask  how 
a  transaction  is  to  be  financed.  Many 
people  are  surprised  to  learn  that 
China  has  300  millions  of  dollars, 
U.  S.,  m  gold  even  now  in  the  United 
States,_and  that  22  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  credits  extended  have  not 
been  drawn  upon  by  China.  Further, 
that  the  $25,000,000  tung  oil  loan 
granted  China  in  1938  was  repaid 
two  and  one-half  years  before  ma- 
turity: and  that  China  has  already 
repaid,  to  the  extent  she  had  drawn 
on  them,  the  $50,000,000  stabiliza- 
tion loan  and  the  5,000,000  pounds 
sterling  loan  granted  during  war- 
time. And  that  China  is  faithfully 
meeting  her  financial  commitments 
elsewhere.  Witness  the  $2,000,000 
tea-brick  shipment  recently  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  liquidation  of  China- 
Russia  barter  transactions. 

China's  prewar  foreign  trade  to- 
taled more  than  $200,000,000  an- 
nually. Given  the  same  conditions 
after  the  war  as  prevailed  before  the 
war,  August  Maffry,  Chief,  Inter- 
national   Economics    and    Statistics 
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Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  re- 
cently in  San  Francisco,  reported 
post-war  estimates  of  our  own  for- 
eign trade  potentials  tripling  or  quad- 
rupling the  pre-war  figures  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  war.  China 
will  benefit  from  United  States  and 
other  world  demands  for  her  prod- 
ucts. Should  these  demands  result 
in  the  increase  in  China's  trade  as 
forecast  for  the  United  States  for- 
eign trade,  China's  post  -  war  trade 
could  reach  to  $600,000,00  or  even 
$800,000,000  annually.  Any  figure 
even  approaching  this  value  would 
support  sizable  credits  required  for 
China's  industrialization. 

China's  commodities  of  interest  to 
United  States  industry  include  tung- 
sten, antimony,  tin,  tung  oil,  furs, 
hides,  skins,  sausage  casings,  hog 
bristles,  to  name  a  few.  These  can 
be  exchanged  for  a  growing  volume 
of  American  exports  to  China. 

San  Francisco  bankers,  serving  as 
a  sub-group  of  the  Water  Transpor- 
tation Committee  of  the  China- 
America  Council  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  Inc.,  heading  up  in  San 
Francisco  under  Dr.  Henry  F.  Grady, 
President,  American  President  Lines, 
have  given  study  to  China's  indi- 
cated requirements  for  transporta- 
tion and  tele-communications.   These 


bankers  have  reported  their  willing- 
ness to  finance  their  customers'  trade 
with  China  on  usual  commercial 
credit  terms.  On  capital-goods  pur- 
chases, equipment  with  long  life, 
these  bankers  have  indicated  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  long-term  cred- 
its underwritten  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington.  Inter- 
est has  also  been  expressed  in  par- 
ticipating with  a  syndicate  of  banks 
in  financing  large  purchases  by 
China. 

China  has  submitted  schedules  of 
post-war  requirements  totaling  10,- 
000,000  tons  with  an  estimated  value 
of  more  than  two  billions  of  dollars. 
Of  this  total,  China  is  requesting 
UNRRA  to  supply  37  per  cent  in 
value.  The  other  portion  China  pro- 
poses to  finance  by  exports,  by  credits 
mobilized  by  the  Government,  and 
by  internal  financing.  Transportation 
and  tele-communications  require- 
ments, as  submitted  by  China,  alone 
total  close  to  400,000,000  tons  with 
an  estimated  cost  of  $663,000,000. 
These  requirements  have  been  stud- 
ied by  Committees  of  the  China- 
America  Council  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  from  the  viewpoints  of  rea- 
sonableness of  the  overall  program, 
of  the  possibility  of  supply,  and  pos- 
sibility of  finance.  Committee  re- 
ports provide  the  basis  for  future, 
actual  negotiations  of  business. 

San  Francisco  bankers  have  ob- 
served that  if  conditions  in  China 
could  be  made  comparable  to  those 
in  the  United  States  that  purchases 
could  be  funded  by  equipment  trusts. 
These  are  considered  in  the  United 
States  as  top  -  notch  investments. 
Then,  too,  it  is  remarked  that  given 
conditions  for  foreign  investments  as 
attractive  to  risk  capital  as  may  be 
available  elsewhere  abroad,  the  in- 
dustrialization of  China  could  be 
perhaps  best  speeded  by  introduction 
of  venture  capital. 

Working  with  the  China-America 
Council  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
Inc.,  in  the  United  States  is  a  group 
of  40  and  more  Chinese  Government 
experts.  Through  these  experts  this 
Council  advances  suggestions  which 
would  help  provide  the  desired  eco- 
nomic climate  for  this  venture  capi- 
tal. 
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Over  a  period  of  two  years  engi- 
neers, headed  by  Alex  Taub,  for- 
merly Chief  Engineer,  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration,  now  attached 
as  consultant  to  the  China-America 
Council,  developed  a  Guide  for 
China's  industrialization.  Checked 
with  industries  m  the  United  States 
and  submitted  to  China  for  sugges- 
tions or  modifications,  this  Guide 
covers,  outside  of  transportation,  104 
separate  industries  calling  for  600 
plants  of  minimum  efficient  size  yet 
of  economic  importance  by  China's 
standards,  to  be  established  over  a 
five-  to  seven-year  neriod,  with  an 
investment  of  $800,000,000.  This  is 
a  stor>'  in  itself;  and  space  suffices 
only  to  say  that  this  Guide  and  its 
development  into  realization  is  being 
handled  by  the  Light  and  Heavy  In- 
dustries Committee  of  the  China- 
America  Council  of  Commerce  and 
Industry-,  Inc.,  with  Mr.  Taub  as  con- 
sultant. 

Other  China  -  America  Council 
work  to  convert  China's  potentialities 
to  realities  covers  fostering  of  im- 
ports, development  of  grades  and 
standards  of  quality  and  condition  of 
goods  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  exports.  Now 
that  the  United  States  has  relin- 
quished extraterritorial  rights  in 
China.  American  business  is  now 
subject  to  Chinese  laws.  The  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  China- 
America  Council  is  studying  these 
laws,  so  that  American  business  may 
be  properly  advised  as  to  procedures 
for  registration  of  companies,  and 
on  other  questions  relating  to  trade- 
marks, patents  and  copyrights,  and 
other  phases  of  China  trade,  industry 
and  finance. 

China,   it  is  pointed  out,  realizes 


Chinatowns  !n  U.  S.  clti<> 
hove  been  the  tie  between 
the  nations  in  the  public  mind. 
Now  Chino's  future  is  of  in- 
dustrial importance  to  oil  our 


Stanley  W.  Coywood 
Choirman,    tteovy    and    Li9ht    Industries 
CommiHee    of   China    American    Council. 
Mr.  Coywood  is  9enerol  mana9er,  Inter- 
national Division,  6.  F.Goodrich  Company. 


that  her  program  of  post-war  indus- 
trialization requires  the  help  of  for- 
eign capital.  To  bring  this  about  the 
Chinese  Government  has  taken  a 
number  of  steps  to  ease  restrictions 
on  foreign  investments.  Leading 
Chinese  officials  have  pledged  that 
China  will  do  everything  possible  to 
facilitate  and  protect  American  as 
well  as  Chinese  interests  in  building 
up  a  two-way  trade.  The  Council 
has  been  assured  by  spokesmen  for 
the  Chinese  Government  that  laws 
on  foreign  trade  and  investment  will 
be  revised,  on  liberal  principles  and 
in  line  with  modern  commercial  prac- 
tices on  the  basis  of  free  enterprise. 

Post-war  industrialization  of 
China,  as  visualized  by  Chinese  lead- 
ers from  the  time  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen, 
implies  for  both  China  and  the 
United  States  boundless  oppcTrtuni- 
ties  for  two-way  trade.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  America's  industrial  and 
business  leaders,  who  for  many 
months  have  been  working  through 
the  China-America  Council  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  to  establish  a 
sohd  foundation  for  a  flourishing,  re- 
ciprocal trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  Council  is  an  association  of 
business  and  industrial  concerns 
formed  to  develop  commercial  and 
financial  relations  between  China 
and  the  United  States.  Its  member- 
ship now  includes  firms  in  more  than 
50  lines  of  business,  representing 
practically  all  of  the  major  industries 


interested    in   post  -  war   trade    with 
China. 

The  Council  is  headed  by  W.  Gib- 
son Carey,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City, 
as  president.  Mr.  Carey  is  president 
of  Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing 
Company  and  is  a  former  president 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Cyrus  S.  Ching,  vice 
president  of  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Company,  is  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  Council's  primary  objectives 
are  to  stimulate  conditions  which  will 
encourage  direct  investments  in 
China  by  American  industr>-  and  to 
develop  trade  opportunities  which 
will  enable  American  business  to  be- 
gin meeting  China's  requirements  as 
soon  as  reconversion  gets  under  way 
in  this  country  and  China  is  opened 
up  to  world  commerce.  Assisting 
China  to  build  up  her  industries  and 
develop  her  natural  resources,  the 
Council  believes,  would  greatly  bene- 
fit American  business  as  well  as  the 
Chinese  people,  comprising  one-fifth 
of  the  world's  population.  This  in 
turn  would  be  a  potent  factor  in  the 
consolidation  of  world  peace. 

Recognizing  that  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  assume  ever  -  increasing  impor- 
tance in  our  trade  relations  with 
China,  the  China-America  Council 
of  Commerce  and  Industry.  Inc.,  has 
centered  much  of  its  activities  in  that 
area.  Strong  regional  committees  have 
been  formed,  with  Henry  D.  Col- 
lier, president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  as  chairman 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Regional 
Board;  Charles  Kendrick,  president 
of  Schlage  Lock  Company,  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  Board; 
Paul  B.  McKce,  president  of  the 
Portland  Gas  6?  Coke  Company, 
chairman  of  the  Portland  Committee; 
and  John  Philip  Herber,  president  of 
Grays  Harbor  Exportation  Gimpany, 
chairman  of  the  Seattle  group. 

The  Council  is  an  organization 
that  means  business,  and  is  already 
accomplishing  a  great  deal  in  spite  of 
war  handicaps. 
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HarfaDF  Facilities 

And  Their  Relation  to  World  Trade 


By  Mark  H.  Gates 

Secretary,  Board  of  Stale  Harbor 
Commissioners,  San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  who,  when  think- 
ing of  the  transportation  of  goods, 
see  only  the  ship  sailing  the  seas, 
the  freight  train  speeding  over  the 
rails,  or  the  truck  roUing  along  the 
highway.  They  lose  sight  of  facilities 
and  services  that  must  be  provided 
and  performed  at  the  various  termi- 
nals. Without  these  the  steamship 
companies  could  not  operate,  and 
world  trade  could  not  be  carried  on. 
For  instance,  few  realise  the  impor- 
tant part  that  port  facilities  play  in 
world  trade  in  the  transportation  of 
commodities  by  water. 

When  a  ship  arrives  at  a  port  to 
load  or  discharge  cargo — and  it  usu- 
ally does  both— it  is  essential  that 
these  operations  be  performed  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  It  is  only 
when  the  ship's  screw  is  turning — 
when  the  ship  is  proceeding  to  some 
destination — that  it  is  maWng  money. 
While  in  port  its  overhead  expense 
is  still  going  on  and  in  addition  it 
is  faced  with  the  costs  of  handling 
the  cargo  to  and  from  the  ship.  So, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  ship 
operators  desire  and  expect  a  quick 


Largest  of   San   Francisco's   tifty-odd   pl( 
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"turnaround"  and  they  look  to  the 
port  operators  to  provide  the  facili- 
ties, and  in  some  instances  the  serv- 
ices, that  will  bring  this  about. 

A  major  part  of  these  facilities  is 
provided  by  the  public  ports  under 
the  direction  of  Harbor  Boards,  for 
peacetime  trade,  and  they  also  be- 
come an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
wartime  operations.   These  facilities. 


constructed  and  maintained  over  the 
years  by  the  Harbor  Boards,  were 
immediately  available  as  going  con- 
cerns to  the  armed  forces  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  conflict  for 
the  shipment  of  the  tremendous 
quantities  of  material  and  the  mil- 
lions of  personnel  to  the  far  -  flung 
overseas  battlefronts. 

The  average  shipper  gives  little 
thought  to  the  multiplicity  of  facili- 
ties and  services  that  are  required 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  a  mod- 
ern port.  The  piers  must  be  large 
enough  in  area  and  substantial 
enough  to  hold  the  ship  against  the 
tide  and  the  wind  and  to  support 
the  weight  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
cargo.  Special  facilities  for  handling 
passengers  and  baggage  are  also  nec- 
essary. In  addition  to  the  piers,  many 
wharves  and  buildings  are  required 
for  storage  of  merchandise  and  equip- 
ment, repair  shops  and  offices.  Pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  handling 
special  commodities  such  as  oil,  lum- 
ber, grain  and  fish,  and  there  must 
be  refrigeration  and  fumigation  fa- 
cilities, marine  railways  and  ferry 
slips.  Streets  must  be  maintained 
for  trucks,  and  in  most  ports  a  belt 
railroad  which  is  connected  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  232) 
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San  FranciscD— Part  of  Gold 

Enited  Nations  Conference  Spntliqhts  a  Jewel's  Setting 


It  was  not  an  idle  whim  that 
prompted  Louis  Stellman  to  call  his 
book  about  early  San  Francisco  the 
"Port  of  Gold."  The  gleam  of  the 
days  of  "49  has  been  re-reflected  from 
its  eminences  down  through  the 
years. 

In  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  the 
United  States  stands  for  many  things. 
One  of  them  is  wealth — the  wealth 
that  has  enabled  our  country  to  pro- 
duce the  tools  for  victory.  And  from 
April  25,  San  Francisco,  the  financial 
center  of  the  West,  will  be  the 
United  States  to  the  whole  world. 

For  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  International  Organization, 
San  Francisco  was  a  happy  choice. 
World-famed,  and  most  beautifully 
situated,  its  rugged  past  proclaims  its 
future — and  the  task  this  Conference 
will  set  Itself  to  perform. 

Dean  Acheson,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  addressing  the  Common- 
wealth Club  on  March  20,  predicted 
that:  "the  hopes  of  every  man  and 
woman,  the  future  of  every  child,  not 
only  in  this  country  of  ours  but  in 
every  country  of  the  earth,  hang 
upon  what  will  be  done  in  this  great 
city  in  the  next  two  months.  For 
generations  the  name  of  San  Fran- 


turnmg-pomt   in 


Cisco   will   mean 
history." 

Mr.  Acheson  goes  on  to  describe 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  fluctu- 
ating exchange,  and  propounds  the 


United  Noflons  «laq  —  four  vertical  r«d 
stripes  on  a  white  field — flying  below 
the   American    fla^. 


Bretton  Woods  solution.  "First  of 
all,"  he  says,  "the  members  are  asked 
to  define  their  currencies  in  terms  of 
gold."  Those  49ers  would  have  loved 
that,  and  Shakespeare  is  confirmed  in 
his 

"The  strongest  castle,  tower  or  town 
.The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down." 

The  Bretton  Woods  agreements, 
however,  are  only  obliquely  related 
to  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  It 
is  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals 
that  form  the  basis  for  the  Confer- 
ence plans.  A  design  for  world  peace 
and  order  was  laid  out  there,  and 
when  the  United  Nations  meet  in 
San  Francisco  they  will  proceed  with 
the  foundation  and  erect  the  struc- 
ture, so  that  when  peace  comes  the 
blocks  of  the  nations  will  fit  readily 
into  place.  As  Henry  F.  Grady  says: 
"the  San  Francisco  Conference  may 
well  prove  to  be  the  most  significant 
conclave  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  ...  It  will  be  a  great  thing  for 
future  generations  to  hail  San  Fran- 
cisco as  the  cradle  of  a  new  under- 
standing and  organization  in  inter- 
national relations,  the  Queen  City  of 
World  Peace." 

The  Port  of  Gold's  Golden  Gate  is 
open  yet. 
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CARTELS 

(Continued  from  page  217) 
tain  and  to  which  they  can  adjust  to 
their  operating  schedules. 

Some  cartels  go  a  httle  farther  and 
provide  general  sales  agencies  not 
only  allocating  orders  as  between 
firms,  but  actually  as  the  selling 
agency  for  the  members. 

Another  type  attempts  the  distri- 
bution of  the  market  on  the  basis  of 
some  geographical  factor.  There  are 
also  cartels  which  engage  actively  in 
certain  phases  of  a  business,  especially 
finishing  of  semi-manufactures.  These 
are  organizations  which  take  over 
production  at  a  certain  stage  of  the 
industry,  allocating  a  portion  of  the 
raw  material  business  among  the  va- 
rious members. 

And  finally  there  is  the  bidding 
cartel,  which  exists  to  distribute  the 
available  amount  of  business  among 
the  member  firms  on  the  basis  of 
some  predetermined  quota,  by  super- 
vising their  bids,  especially  on  public 
contracts. 

Bidding  cartels,  sales  cartels— all 
the  patterns  of  the  cartel— very  com- 
monly employ  the  profit  equaiixation 
device  whereby  firms  making  more 
than  a  certain  level  of  profit  would 
pay  their  so-called  excess  profits  into 
the  hands  of  the  cartel  organisation. 

The  bidding  cartel,  the  sales  asso- 
ciation, especially,  have  employed 
this  device.  These  traits  of  cartels 
are,  of  course,  by  no  means  unlike 
many  of  the  activities  of  certain  types 
of  trade  associations  which  we  can- 
not class  as  cartels.  They  have  some 
of  the  attributes  of  the  cartels,  but 
not  its  essential  elements. 

Although  these  associations  are 
somewhat  like  the  cartel  in  form, 
they  lack  what  I  regard  as  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  cartel,  which 
is  that  each  firm  retains  structural 
identity  and  financial  autonomy  but 
allows  the  major  managerial  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  sales  and  price 
policy  to  be  made  by  the  central  or- 
ganization. 

With  these  as  the  general  types  of 
the  cartel,  I  suppose  we  should  iden- 
tify two  other  major  classifications. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  those 
cartels  which  are  purely  as  private 
ventures,  existing  with  the  sanction 
of  government  but  independent  of 
that  government  insofar  as  policy  de- 
termination is  concerned. 

The  second  type  is  the  public  spon- 
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sored,  government  controlled  cartel 
which  becomes  oftentimes,  to  a  large 
extent,  an  instrument  of  national 
policy.  In  Germany  especially  we 
have  seen  the  development  of  this 
latter  type. 

I  mentioned  that  the  cartel  had 
been  an  entity  for  approximately  70 
years.  There  were  in  the  early  years 
of  the  modern  period  collective  asso- 
ciations of  producers  and  merchants, 
but  they  differed  considerably  from 
the  modern  cartel  in  form. 

Actually  speaking,  the  cartel  prob- 
ably makes  its  first  appearance  after 
the  depression  of  1872,  when  strin- 
gent efforts  were  made  to  protect  the 
cost  structures  of  the  comparatively 
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new  German  industrial  firms  which 
had  been  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment for  a  relatively  short  time. 

Among  the  principal  devices  which 
were  brought  into  use  was  the  cartel. 
In  Britain  the  development  is  much 
more  recent  than  in  Germany.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  growth  of  the 
British  cartel  can  be  traced  to  the 
controls  which  were  employed  in 
connection  with  the  last  war, 

Britain  found  herself  in  debt  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  for 
this  and  other  reasons  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  readjust  her  economy. 
Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  she 
should  have  clung  to  the  controls 
which  were  brought  into  use. 

The  development  of  the  cartel  in 
the  inter-war  period  was  very  rapid 
indeed.  It  rose  out  of  the  effort  to 
find  some  element  of  stability  in  the 
markets  which  were  almost  without 
exception  rapidly  falling  apart. 

The  economic  consequences  of  the 
peace  bulk  very  large  among  the  rea- 
sons for  instability  for  European  and 
foreign  markets  after  the  war.  Amer- 
ican tariff  policy  and  our  policies  on 
international  credits  also  were  major 
factors. 

The  growth  of  bilateral  clearance 
and  trading  agreements  were  among 
the  efforts  made  to  secure  stability, 
but  became  part  of  the  cause  of 
instability. 


As  implements  of  such  agree- 
ments, especially  as  instruments  of 
bilateral  trade  agreements,  the  cartel 
proved  to  be  a  useful  device.  That 
was  especially  true  of  those  cartels 
which  had  some  relationship  to  the 
political  or  military  policies  of  the 
various   nations. 

Suppose,  for  example,  two  nations 
viewing  the  instability  of  the  world 
market  and  seeking  to  provide  for 
their  own  needs  came  to  some  sort  of 
a  bilateral  trade  agreement.  There 
arose  immediately  the  necessity  for 
an  economic  agency  through  which 
such  trade  could  be  controlled. 

The  cartel,  subject  to  a  central 
management,  became  a  ver>'  useful 
device  indeed  for  giving  .effect  to 
such  trade  agreements,  and  as  the 
decline  of  European  trade  progressed 
and  as  trading  concessions  became 
increasingly  a  part  of  the  negotia- 
tions made  to  draw  together  political 
blocs  of  one  sort  or  another,  the 
cartel  became  increasingly  useful. 

Its  rapid  growth  has  brought  us 
to  the  present  situation  and  we  find 
now  among  most  of  the  European 
cartels  two  special  general  methods 
of  procedure. 

They  try  almost  without  exception 
to  prevent  over-production,  to  pre- 
vent a  larger  production  than  can  be 
consumed  by  the  existing  market. 
They  also  strive  to  prevent  the  over- 
expansion  of  industrial  capacity  in 
order  that  their  trading  position  may 
not  be  hampered. 

They  therefore  duplicate  on  a  col- 
lective basis  all  of  the  devices  of 
monopoly.  The  cartel  is,  I  think, 
essentially  a  type  of  collective  monop- 
oly which  offers  not  only  to  the 
American  business  man  the  same  ob- 
stacles to  the  expansion  of  trade,  the 
same  obstacles  to  competitive  enter- 
prise, as  the  monopoly  practices  of 
single  firms  which  we  have  learned 
to  expect  here  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad. 

Now  what  can  we  expi?ct  in  the 
post-war  period? 

To  what  extent  will  the  cartel  be 
utilized? 

We  know  one  thing: 
Most  of  the  economies  of  the 
European  nations  in  the  post  -  war 
period  will  he  less  able  to  sustain 
risks  than  they  have  ever  been  be- 
fore, and  devices  lopking  toward  the 
minimization  of  risks  will  therefore 
be  much  more  attractive  than  ever 
before. 

Britain  before  the  war  was  in  such 
a   position   that   she   was   importing 
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the  bulk  of  her  raw  materials  and 
some  60  per  cent  of  her  foodstuffs. 
At  the  present  time  she  has  shifted 
her  position  from  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  creditors  to  the  heaviest 
debtors  on  international  account. 

Her  external  debt  now  amounts  to 
some  twelve  billion  pounds  sterling — 
and  is  rising  at  a  rate  of  approxi- 
mately four  billion  per  year.  Before 
the  war  is  over  and  readjustment 
accomplished  she  may  well  owe 
abroad  a  total  of  twenty  billion 
pounds. 

Consider  the  situation  which  she 
faces.  She  must  earn  enough  to  im- 
port the  bulk  of  raw  materials,  pay 
for  60  per  cent  of  her  foodstuffs, 
and  the  service  charges  on  a  tremen- 
dous foreign  debt. 

Or,  let  us  consider  the  somewhat 
similar  situation  of  Russia,  a  state 
which  has  already  turned  to  another 
type  of  collectivistic  enterprise.  This, 
so  far  as  international  trade  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  regarded  as  a  gov- 
ernment supervised  or  dominated 
cartel. 

Our  obligations  to  her  are  great. 
She  bought  for  us,  and  for  Britain, 
the  time  in  which  we  armed  our- 
selves. We  certainly  have  a  moral 
obhgation,  if  no  other,  to  help  with 
her  reconstruction. 

Now,  are  we  going  to  offer  them 
the  opportunity  to  relate  their  trade 
to  the  sort  of  relatively  risk  -  free 
economy  in  which  they  can  develop 
the  resources  which  they  will  re- 
quire? 

If  we  choose  to  do  so,  the  expec- 
tations which  we  now  hold  for  the 
post-war  will  be  realized.  If  not,  we 
will  be  forcing  Russia  and  Britain 
into  the  creation  of  bloc  or  bilateral 
trading  agreements  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  isolating  the  United 
States. 

In  view  of  the  risks  which  they 
encounter,  the  cartel  and  other  forms 
of  collectivism  will  be  extremely  at- 
tractive. And  certainly  unless  some 
general  trading  agreement  is  prepared 
and  put  into  effect,  we  may  expect 
them  to  turn  to  all  sorts  of  limited 
international  agreements,  bilateral 
agreements,  and  especially  limited 
national  blocs,  for  example,  the  Ster- 
ling bfoc. 

If  they  turn  to  those  measures,  we 
probably  will  have  to  go  along  with 
them.  We  may  well  have  to  attempt 
the  same  thing,  unless  we  can  offer 
them  the  opportunity  to  relate  their 
trade  to  the  sort  of  risk- free  economy, 
or  relatively  risk-free  economy,  with 


which  they  must  deal  if  they  are 
going  to  survive  at  all. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who 
will  object  that,  regardless  of  what 
we  do,  European  nations  will  have 
to  trade  with  us  anyway.  "We  have 
got  the  gold  and  we  have  got  the 
goods,  and  they  will  have  to  come 
to  us." 

They  don't  have  to  do  so  at  all. 
They  tried  coming  to  us  in  the  Twen- 
ties. We  loaned  them  money  in  large 
quantities  on  terms  we  specified,  and 
on  terms  which  they  could  not  sus- 
tain. And  our  loans,  in  large  part, 
were  the  agencies  which  pulled  them 
farther  down. 

And  then,  when  in  debt,  we 
slammed  up  the  tariff  barriers  and 
refused  to  allow  them  those  trading 
opportunities  through  which  alone 
the  loans  could  be  paid. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  disposition 
among  any  of  the  European  nations 
again  to  risk  relationships  with  the 
United  States  if  we  behave  again  as 
we  did  before.  They  can  rebuild 
again  extensive  trading  blocs  of  their 
own.  It's  been  done — very  largely 
through  the  aid  of  cartels,  and  it  can 
be   done   again. 
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Consider,  for  example,  the  situa- 
tion in  Germany  in  the  inter  -  war 
period.  After  the  inflation  the  econ- 
omy of  Germany  was  probably  as 
thoroughly  disorganized  as  the  econ- 
omy of  any  great  state  has  ever  been. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
relatively  strong,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  her  gold  position.  She  nego- 
tiated her  collective  security  treaties, 
seeking  to  circumscribe  Germany 
with  an  "iron  ring "'  which  would  for- 
ever limit  her  powers  of  aggression. 
To  these  political  and  military  treat- 
ies she  added  trade  agreements.  The 
terms  which  she  specified  were  gold 
exchange  terms. 

Germany,  impoverished,  also  went 
to  the  states  of  eastern  Europe  and 
said:  "We'd  like  to  trade  with  you. 
We  have,  or  will  have,  goods  for 
sale.  We  don't  want  payment  in 
gold.  We  will  take  payment  in  raw 
materials.  We  will  build  up  the  spe- 
cial agencies  which  are  necessary  to 
promote  such  trade." 


By  trading  cartels  and  by  every 
possible  device  they  built  their  trade. 
When  Germany  rearmed,  they  be- 
gan offering  in  payment  munitions 
and  they  traded  large  quantities  of 
munitions  for  the  large  quantities  of 
raw  materials  and  food. 

No  gold  was  involved.  No  de- 
pendence UDon  the  United  States  or 
London.  The  cartel,  or  any  of  the 
major  devices  and  bilateral  agree- 
ments, did  the  trick. 

And,  by  the  time  they  were  ready 
for  their  next  war,  they  invited  mili- 
tary missions  from  the  states  of  east- 
ern Europe  to  visit  Germany,  poining 
out  to  them  that  the  munitions  which 
Germany  had  been  exporting  were 
obsolete,  in  comparison  with  the 
arms  she  had  built  for  herself. 

Then  they  asked  the  question: 
"In  the  event  of  war,  whose  side 
would  you  like  to  be  on?  Will  you 
fight  with  France  against  us,  with 
arms  that  are  not  as  good  as  ours, 
or  will  you  string  along  with  us? 
Remember,  please,  that  in  the  years 
<in  which  we  have  been  trading,  you 
have  been  bound  to  us  economically, 
and  if  you  try  to  break  those  bonds 
now  the  internal  consequences  in 
your  countries  will  be  more  than  your 
government  can  stand." 

The  French  collective  security 
scheme  was  broken,  and  German 
economic  and  military-  regemony  was 
established. 

They  did  it  with  cartels  and  they 
did  it  without  gold,  and  the  finance 
ministers  and  the  business  men  of 
most  of  Europe  have  learned  their 
lesson.  If  we  force  them  into  it  they 
will  do  it  again.  The  fact  that  we 
have  the  gold  may  mean  little. 

The  thing  which  we  must  offer 
them  is  that  progressive  economy, 
steadily  moving  upward,  which  will 
offer  to  them  and  to  us,  insofar  as 
it  is  possible  to  achieve  it,  the  mini- 
mization of  business  risks. 

There  are  two  methods  of  achiev- 
ing such  a  situation.  We  can  have 
a  purely  competitive  economy  or 
planned  economy.  Both  of  them  offer 
the  prospect  of  steady  expansion. 

The  answer  is  comparatively  obvi- 
ous— we  want  the  competitive  econ- 
omy because  it  achieves  the  result 
with  a  minimum  of  central  control 
and  a  maximum  of  other  social  values. 

But  it  can  only  be  achieved  in  a 
purely  competitive  economy.  The 
objective  of  steady  expansion  will 
not  be  realized  if  monopoly  elements 
enter. 

At  this  point  California  comes  in. 
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Why?  When  it  comes  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  competitive  economy  in 
the  United  States  offering  the  world 
the  advantages  of  such  a  system,  Cali- 
fornia may  well  be  in  a  key  position. 
We  are  just  now  beginning  the 
industrialization  of  this  State.  In 
1940,  64  per  cent  of  our  people  were 
engaged  in  services  industries,  only 
12  per  cent  by  manufacture,  II  per 
cent  by  agriculture. 

We  can  build  in  California  the 
sort  of  industrial  economy  which 
can  recapture  some  of  the  benefits — 
all  of  the  benefits — of  competitive 
enterprise.  We  may  produce  a  new 
birth  of  industrial  freedom. 

There  are  a  great  many  obstacles 
to  our  doing  so.  For  one  thing,  Cali- 
fornia industry,  up  to  now,  has  ex- 
perienced no  coordinated  industrial 
development.  We  have  certain  re- 
sources with  which  we  can  fight 
that — chief  among  them  the  work 
being  done  by  the  State  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Re-employment  Commis- 
sion. 

The  rebirth  of  isolationism  in  the 
United  States  would  be  fatal  to  the 
prospects  of  California  industry.  If 
we  keep  our  trade  barriers  down,  we 
can  build  tremendously.  If  we  let 
others  put  them  back,  we  might  just 
as  well  go  back  to  selling  oranges 
and  climate  and  forget  the  industrial- 
isation of  this  State. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  obstacles 
to  the  development  of  a  free  com- 
petitive economy  in  California  origi- 
nate mainly  from  government.  I 
beheve  that  they  are  to  be  found 
principally  in  those  monopoly  pat- 
terns which  appear  at  home  and 
abroad,  especially  in  the  cartel. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  monopoly 
patterns  are  almost  inevitable  in  cer- 
tain types  of  industry  in  which  tech- 
nical conditions  make  such  organiza- 
tion more  effective  than  any  plan  of 
competition.  We  must  recognize  the 
necessity  of  promoting  the  growth  of 
many  such  enterprises,  but  I  believe 
that  their  influence,  their  ability  to 
create  for  themselves  the  situation  of 
restricted  comperition,  should  be  vig- 
orously restricted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cartel  will 
be  very  useful  to  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean states,  just  as  the  pattern  of 
monopoly  at  home  is  certainly  not 
without  its  economic  justification,  but 
they  must  be  limited  and  their  influ- 
ence controlled. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  type  of  price 
fi-xing  beyond  that  which  is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  our  wartime  rationing 
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and  market  controls.    Administered 
prices,    especially    minimum    prices, 
tend   to   make   it   possible   for   mar- 
gmal  capacity  to  be  maintained  after 
any  economic  justification  for  its  ex- 
istence has  passed.    The  survival  of 
such  capacity  may  protect  the  mvest- 
ors  and  workers  in  such  plants,  but 
at  the  cost  of  losses  to  the  community 
as  a  whole.    Such  a  situation  is  so- 
cially undesirable.    It  represents  an 
effort  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
risk,  and  is  a  denial  of  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  fact  of  free  enterprise. 
The  cartel,  centralizing  control  of 
an  industry  or  a  market,  readily  lends 
itself  to  governmental  purposes,  and 
easily  becomes  an   instrument  of  a 
national  policy  which  may  be  under- 
taken for  pohtical  or  military  reasons 
and  with  little  economic  justification. 
The  same  applies  to  their  use  to 
create  tariff  barriers.  They  may  func- 
tion in  lieu  of  tariff  barriers  in  some 
circumstances,  or  the  existence  of  the 
cartel  may  give  rise  to  the  demand 
for  protection  which  results  in  a  tar- 
iff barrier.   In  any  case  I  find  myself 
opposed  to  such  a  policy — and  there 
find  myself  on  common  ground  with 
the  vast  majority  of  all  professional 
economists,    almost    all    of    whom, 
without  exception,   favor  increasing 
freedom  of  trade. 

I  believe  that  the  necessities  of 
reconstruction  will  lead  us  to  make 
use  of  every  possible  device  which 
may  offer  a  means  to  the  end  which 
we  are  trying  to  achieve.  But  in 
adopting  such  measures  we  should 
do  so  with  the  ulrimate  goal  cleariy 
defined,  and  constantly  held  before 
our  eyes.  A  free  society  is  not  to  be 
gained  in  a  day — but  it  will  never 
be  gained  if  we  are  willing  to  stop 
short  with  half-way  measures.  The 
ability  to  see  cleariy,  the  willingness 
to  sacrifice,  the  courage  to  risk 
change,  are  the  indispensable  ele- 
ments in  the  character  of  a  great 
man  or  a  great  state.  I  trust  that  the 
task  we  face  will  find  us  lacking 
nothing. 


Exporting  Heavy 
Machinery 

(Continued  from  page  223) 

attendant  accessories  and  auxiliaries, 
such  as  vacuum  pump,  compressor, 
vacuum  receivers,  motors,  drives,  etc. 
This  equipment,  comprising  a  nor- 
mal net  weight  of  30,000  pounds, 
was  destined  for  a  mine  located  ap- 
proximately  three   miles   above   sea 


level  in  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

Specifications  called  for  llama  back 
transportation  and  a  consequent  limi- 
tation in  the  gross  weight  of  any 
individual  package  to  100  pounds. 

To  meet  these  specifications  it  was 
necessary  to  sectionalize  this  large 
filter  and  its  accessories  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  strongly  resembled  a 
jigsaw  puzzle. 


Such  items  as  flywheels,  gears, 
pump  bases,  shafting,  etc.,  had  to  be 
cut  up  into  individual  pieces  falling 
within  the  weight  limits  imposed, 
and  tank  and  other  steel  parts  had 
to  be  sectionalized  to  patchwork  quilt 
proportions. 

After  sectionalization,  the  entire 
installation  had  to  be  assembled  and 
all  adjacent  mating  parts  cleariy  and 
simply  marked  arkd  instructions  writ- 
ten to  enable  correct  reassembly  by 
peon  labor  after  arrival  at  destina- 
rion  (no  small  problem  in  itself) — 
then  disassembled  and  packed  in  in- 
dividual boxes  each  falling  within 
the  weight  limitations  and  each  clear- 
ly marked  for  reference  in  reassem- 
bly. 

The  shipment  as  delivered  when 
packed  in  this  fashion  consisted  of 
some  400  individual  boxes  totaling  a 
gross  weight  of  38,000  pounds,  and 
it  reached  its  destination  without  mis- 
hap —  was  completely  reassembled 
without  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
the  consignee  and  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful and  continuous  operation  ever 
since. 

There  are  also  many  interesting  en- 
gineering and  packing  problems  in- 
volved, in  other  unique  methods  of 
shipment,  such  as  by  elephant  back 
and  dog  sled,  but  the  scope  of  this 
article  will  not  permit  discussion  of 
them  at  this  time,  and  they  must  be 
reserved  for  a  future  occasion. 
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Los  Angeles 
Again  Steps  Out 

(Continaed  from  page  220) 
East  Coast  and  from  England,  Rus- 
sia and  Canada. 

"(7)  There  is  lack  of  adequate 
interior  Latin  American  transporta- 
tion for  the  shipment  of  raw  mate- 
rials. 

■'(8)  There  is  a  definite  threat 
that  Latin  American  countries  will 
protect  submarginal  industries  by  the 
imposition  of  high  tariffs  and  the 
payment  of  subsidies.  This  threat  is 
part  of  common  tendencies  toward 
nationalistic  policies. 

"(9)  American  firms  are  reluctant 
to  e.\tend  credit  comparable  to  that 
granted  by  businessmen  of  other  na- 
tions, and  Americans  fail  to  make 
proper  credit  investigations." 

Mr.  Rosecrans  laid  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  World  Trade 
Committee  10  recommendations  for 
action: 

"(1)  Estabbshment  of  reciprocal 
relations  with  Latin  American  cham- 
bers of  commerce  must  be  followed 
up  with  careful,  specific  economic 
studies  and  continuous  and  expand- 
ing services. 

"(2)  Best  results  will  be  obtained 
in  the  reciprocal  two  -  way  trade- 
building  program  if  correspondence 
with  Latin  Americans  is  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  their  native 
languages. 

"(3)  Los  Angeles  e.xecutives  should 
encourage  visits  here  by  Latin  Amer- 
ican businessmen. 

"(4)  A  campaign  should  be 
launched  to  get  Los  Angeles  County 
industries  to  allocate  a  share  of  their 
immediate  post  -  war  production  to 
Latin  American  nations  which  are  in 
distress  from  shortages. 

"(5)  A  campaign  should  be  started 
to  reduce  governmental  interference 
with  foreign  trade  and  relaxation  of 
export  controls. 

"(6)  Tourist  travel  between  South- 
em  California  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  should  be  actively  pro- 
moted. 

"(7)  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  bring  Latin  American  students 
here,  and  scholarships  should  be  set 
up  as  inducements. 

"(8)  Vast  improvement  of  ship- 
ping services  is  imperative. 

"(9)  American  businessmen  should 
establish  sound,  mutually  satisfactory 
relationships  with  Latin  Americans 
in  order  to  capitalize  on  the  Good 
Neighbor  policy. 


"(10)  Los  Angeles  County  busi- 
nessmen should  coordmate  their  for- 
eign trade  programs  by  utilizing  the 
services  of  the  chamber's  world  trade 
department. 

Russia 

I  Continued  from  page  222) 

would  be  multiplied.  In  the  case  of 
Russia  they  would  be  trebled  even 
without  regard  to  the  shipment  of 
any  capital  goods. 

But  capital  goods  Russia  must 
have,  and  she  has  already  taken  steps 


If  the  Government  devotes  its  en- 
ergies, as  its  friends  say  it  will,  to 
restoring  the  country  and  improving 
the  lives  of  its  people,  there  seems 
little  likelihood  that  it  will  fail  to 
find  a  way  to  finance  imports  that 
will,  to  quote  Stalin  again,  "keep 
American  factories  running." 

Whether  any  part  of  the  projected 
purchases  will  go  through  Siberia  or- 
be  hauled  across  the  Pacific  has  not 
been  indicated.  As  the  post-war  pro- 
gram unfolds,  there  wnll  be  some  in- 
teresting developments  for  Pacific 
Coast  manufacturers  and  shipping 
companies  to  watch 


Exports  Imporfs 

from  fha  United  from  Russia  Into 

States  to  Russia  the  United  States 

(In  Thousands  of  Dollars) 

1909-13  Annual  Average 25,798  18,570 

1921-25  Annual  Average 33,336  4,309 

1926-30  Annual  Average 77,666  17,592 

1931-35  Annual  Average 33,022  13,040 

1936  33,427  20,517 

1937 42,892  30.768 

1938 69,691  24,034 

1939  56,638  25,023 


to  obtain  them.  Various  engineer- 
ing groups  have  visited  the  United 
States  recently  and  have  placed  sub- 
stantial contracts  with  Pacific  Coast 
manufacturers.  The  International 
General  Electric  Company  has  for 
some  time  been  working  on  nine  90,- 
000-kva  generators  for  the  Dniepros- 
troi  hydroelectric  plant  to  replace 
those  partially  destroyed  by  the  re- 
treating Russians,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed after  some  repairs  by  the 
retreating  Germans.  The  new  gen- 
erators will  be  the  largest  in  diameter 
and  in  total  weight  ever  built.  Hy- 
draulic turbines  for  the  station  are 
being  manufactured  by  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company.  Each  of  these  water- 
wheels  will  be  capable  of  developing 
100.000  hp. 

When  reconstructed,  however, 
this  one  power  plant  can  no  more 
supply  all  of  Russian  industry  than 
the  Colorado  River  projects  can  sup- 
ply North  America.  The  latter  will 
do  well  to  take  care  of  part  of  South- 
ern California.  Hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  hydroelectric,  steam- 
electric  or  diesel-electric  plants,  large 
and  small,  will  be  needed  in  Russia, 
and  so  will  railroads  and  highways 
and  mines  and  power  lines  and  har- 
bors and  factories  and  farm  equip- 
ment. 


Rubber 

<Continned  from  page  219) 

As  to  synthetic  rubber: 

To  parallel  reductions  in  the  price 
of  natural  rubber,  it  would  be  in 
the  public  interest  to  reduce  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  rubber  in  the 
higher  cost  plants  and  continue  pro- 
duction in  the  more  efficient  plants 
as  the  overall  need  for  synthetic  rub- 
ber declines. 

The  advantage  to  the  American 
people  of  a  sound  basis  for  dealing 
with  natural  and  synthetic  rubber 
production  and  prices  may  be  appre- 
ciated from  this  fact: 

The  difference  between  10c  a 
pound  and  20c  a  pound  for  the  basic 
raw  material-— based  on  the  antici- 
pated American  consumption  of  850,- 
000  tons  a  year  when  peace  is  re- 
stored—would be  $190,000,000. 

These  savings  in  four  years  would 
be  equivalent  to  America's  expendi- 
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ture  for  the  war-necessitated  govern- 
ment synthetic  rubber  plants. 

Such  savings,  moreover,  would 
continue  for  many  years  if  sound  pol- 
icy IS  adopted  for  maintaining  natural 
rubber  and  synthetic  rubber  in  an 
equilibrium  based  on  efficient  produc- 
tion and  low  prices. 

As  to  the  procurement  of  available 
natural  rubber: 

For  the  duration,  centralized  pur- 
chase of  natural  rubber  and  alloca- 
tion by  each  nation  to  its  rubber 
products  makers  need  not  be 
changed. 

This  procedure  will  help  the  or- 
derly return  of  natural  rubber  to 
greater  use. 

That  the  rubber  people  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies  e.xpect  to  lose  no 
time  in  getting  their  rubber  back 
into  circulation  is  indicated  by  Dr. 
Pieter  Honig,  director  of  the  Neth- 
erlands Indies  Rubber  Research  In- 
stitute, who  reports  that  natural 
rubber  will  be  exported  within  three 
months  after  liberation  of  the  areas. 
He  said  that  private  enterprise,  free 
of  any  governmental  control,  would 
be  reestablished  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  that  $15,000,000  worth  of 
rubber-producing  equipment,  repre- 
senting about  25  per  cent  of  what 
is  normally  required,  has  been  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States  to  re- 
place the  destroyed  facilities. 

Some  of  the  Indies  rubber  will  go 
right  back  to  them  in  the  form  of 
manufactured  products,  for  the  new 
Goodrich  Pacific  Coast  office  is  plan- 
ning to  ship  tires  and  tubes  for  auto- 
mobiles, agricultural  and  highway 
equipment,  conveyor  and  transmis- 
sion belts,  hose  of  all  types  and  a 
wide  range  of  other  products  for 
industrial  use,  along  with  its  line 
of  aeronautical  materials  and  chemi- 
cals. 

Goodrich  is  not  the  first  company 
to  set  up  elaborate  export  facilities  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  nor  will  it  be  the 
last. 
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Refrigeration  on  San  Francisco  walerfronl. 


Harbor  Facilities 

(Continued  from  page  226) 
trunk  lines  performs  the  service  of 
switching  cars  to  and  from  the  piers. 
There  is  also  a  great  variety  of 
cargo-handling  equipment  required — 
jitneys,  pallet  boards,  cranes,  high 
piling  machines,  trucks  and  heavy 
lift  floating  derricks.  And  it  goes 
without  saying  that  electric  current 
for  light  and  power  purposes  and 
water  for  various  uses  must  be  pro- 
vided. Other  necessary  items  are  fire 
and  police  protection,  rodent  con- 
trol, safety  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  employees,  and  pilots  and  tow- 
boats  to  guide  the  ships  in  and  out 
of  the  harbor. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  items 
of  expense  is  stevedoring  (handling 
cargoes  in  and  out  of  the  ships) .  In 
some  instances  this  service  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Harbor  Boards;  in 
others,  by  private  operators,  as  are 
also  carloading  and  unloading  and 
the  reconditioning  of  damaged  pack- 
ages. 

Harbor  management  is  a  highly 
technical  business  and  requires  a 
trained  staff  of  employees  with  long 
years  of  experience  if  the  port  is  to 
he  administered  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner— and  a  large  port  requires  a  large 
staff — engineers,  surveyors,  account- 
ants, clerks,  stenographers,  traffic 
managers,  wharfingers,  inspectors,  va- 
rious types  of  superintendents  and 
men  of  dozens  of  crafts  and  trades. 
The  Harbor  Boards  not  only  design 
and  construct  the  facilities  but  also 
maintain  them  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  massive  structures  that  are 
exposed   to  the  elements.    The   salt 


water,  the  pounding  of  the  tides,  the 
marine  borers,  and  the  weight  of  the 
ships  and  cargoes  make  this  no  small 
task.  Dredging  is  a  most  important 
function,  for  the  water  in  the  slips 
between  the  piers  must  be  kept  at  a 
sufficient  depth  to  float  the  largest 
ships  that  enter  the  harbor. 

The  staff  must  be  familiar  with  the 
best  berths  for  each  particular  opera- 
tion and  also  with  customs,  quaran- 
tine, immigration  and  other  govern- 
mental regulations,  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  tugs,  barges,  and  other  floating 
equipment. 

When  ships  arrive  and  sail  on  time, 
when  trains  are  on  schedule,  when 
a  play  runs  smoothly,  it  isn't  just 
luck — it  is  the  result  of  careful  plan- 
ning and  perfect  coordination  of  ef- 
fort by  men  who  know  their  business. 
The  fact  that  the  general  pubhc 
gives  no  thought  as  to  why  its  over- 
seas shipments  arrive  and  depart  as 
expected  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
smooth  functioning  of  the  harbor 
organizations. 

Foreign  trade  is  developed  by 
others  and  the  merchandise  is  trans- 
ported from  one  place  to  another  by 
the  steamship  companies,  the  rail- 
roads and  the  trucks,  but  it  is  well 
for  the  public  to  know  and  appre- 
ciate the  part  the  public  ports  play 
in  the  movement  of  waterborne  com- 
merce, for  the  Harbor  authority,  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  is 
just  a  group  of  expert  shipping  men 
working  day  and  night  to  facilitate 
traffic  by  every  modern  means.  Their 
place  in  world  trade  is  no  less  im- 
portant than  that  of  the  carrier. 
They  are  all  serving  the  shipping 
public. 
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Double-Dip   Dot-Galvanizinq 


Huhh,irJ  cr  G.mp.iiTy's  hr.inch  hic- 
tory  .It  Emeryville.  California,  is  well 
kniiwn  on  the  Paeifie  Coast  for  its 
war  reeorJ  in  the  produetion  of  a 
wide  assortment  of  heavy  eonstrue- 
tion  and  marine  hardware.  However, 
in  the  eourse  of  fulfilling  these  very 
important  war  eontracts  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  to  these  facilities 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  galvaniz- 
ing plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  fully 
equipped  to  handle  any  type  of  hot- 
dip  galvanizing. 

The  main  building  housing  this 
equipment  is  .'20  feet  long  hy  70  feet 
in  width,  located  on  a  spur  track  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  There 
13  a  private  road  leading  to  the  north 
ern  entrance  for  unloading  trucks, 
and  an  inside  loading  platform  at  the 
south  end  for  shipping. finished  ma- 
terial. Overhead  there  are  two  fi\c- 
ton  bridge  cranes  which  facilitate 
the  speedy  handling  of  heavy  mate- 
rials. 

The  galvanizing  equipment  con- 
sists of  two  25-foot  steel  kettles  con- 
taining the  molten  sine.  There  are 
also  SIX  .^0  -  foot  tanks  containing 
muriatic,  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric 
acid,  water,  and  caustic  soda,  all  of 
which  arc  necessary  for  the  proper 
processing  of  material  before  the  hot- 
dip  galvanizing  operation  begins. 

Belt  conveyors  and  air  hoists  are 
also  used  extensively  in  conjunction 
with  many  different  labor-saving  de- 
vices which  assure  prompt  service 
and  high  quality  workmanship. 

Double -hot -dip  galvanizing  is  a 
science.  A  study  of  the  coating  put 
on  by  the  hot-dip  process  shows  that 
it  consists  of  two  parts,  an  outside 
coating  of  pure  zinc  and  an  inside 
layer  of  zinc-iron  alloy.  The  thick- 
ness of  this  zinc  iron  alloy  and  the 
density  of  the  zinc  coating  deter- 
mines the  rust-resisting  qualities  or 
the  life  of  the  coating.  The  bond 
between  the  zinc  and  iron  is  gov- 
erned by  the  zinc  iron  alloy — the 
thicker  the  alloy  the  more  firmly  the 
zinc  adheres  to  the  iron.  The  longer 
the  articles  remain  in  contact  with 
the  molten  zinc  the  thicker  the  alloy 
formed.  Therefore  the  value  of 
double-dip  as  practiced  by  Hubbard 


is  apparent.  As  long  as  the  only 
claim  for  single-dip  galvanizing  is 
lower  cost,  the  company  will  con- 
tinue Its  rigid  use  of  the  double-dip 
non-porous  process. 


In  February  of  this  year  the  com- 
pany was  awarded  the  fourth  star 
to  its  Army  and  Navy  "E"  for  its 
continued  outstanding  war  produc- 
tion  record. 


'iew  of  steel  kettles  containing  the  molten  zinc, 
of    the   finished    galvanized    marine    products. 
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Electrical  Brushes  and 
Cammutatian'^ 


There  are  many  items  of  equip- 
ment and  devices  aboard  ship  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  engineer 
officers.  General  knowledge  and 
standard  practice  covering  commu- 
tators and  brushes  of  direct  current 
generators  and  motors  has  been  great- 
ly increased  in  the  past  years."  Yet 
there  are  times  when  brush  sparking 
and  commutation  trouble  may  be 
very  annoying  to  the  electricians. 

In  order  to  cover  the  new  and 
important  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject, several  issues  in  this  section  will 
be  devoted  to  these  problems. 

The  design  of  direct  current  ma- 
chines for  optimum  conditions  of 
good  commutation  is  well  known 
today.  The  chemistry  and  mechan- 
ics of  good  commutating  brushes  are 
well  understood  and  the  effect  of  the 
many  factors  and  materials  in  brushes 
is  well  evaluated.  Nevertheless  com- 
mutation is  a  problem  for  the  elec- 
trician which  must  never  be  over- 
looked. 

The  disturbing  factors  which  up- 
set a  condition  which  is  otherwise 
satisfactory  are  so  many  and  varied 
that  they  must  be  studied  individ- 
ually. 

Aside  from  a  few  exceptions  near- 
ly all  disturbing  conditions  in,  around 
and  about  a  direct  current  machine 
manifest  themselves  sooner  or  later 
in  sparking  at  the  brushes.  This 
sparking  may  result,  hut  not  neces- 


*(The    Naljonal     Carbon     Company      Inc       a 
unit  of  the  Union   Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp. 

Modern  Pyramids,"  which  is  used  as  a  auide 
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sarily  so,  in  roughening,  scoring  or 
grooving  of  the  commutator,  which 
of  course  makes  the  sparking  even 
more  noticeable. 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  the 
relative  degree  of  sparking  and  a 
standard  reference  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  report  on  and  discuss  spark- 
ing intelligently. 

Figure  1  shows  six  degrees  of  com- 
mutation ranging  from  so-called  good 
or  black  commutation  to  destructive 
sparking.    Condition  No.  1  or  No.  2 
may  be  perfecdy  normal.    Condition 
No.  6  is  dangerous  to  operate  as  it 
may  lead  to  a  flash-over.   This  means 
that   the    tail    of   the   spark    or   arc 
drags  along  with  the  commutator  un- 
til   it    reaches    the    next    following 
brush,  which  then  constitutes  an  arc 
between  brush  studs,  which  is  a  very 
severe  short  circuit.    If  on  a  motor, 
the   breakers  will   be   tripped   open; 
but  if  on  the  generator,  there  is  no 
breaker  or  fuse  in  the  circuit  to  open 
and  the  arc  may  burn  great  holes  in 
the  brush  holders  and  studs.    It  may 
eventually  be  blown  out  by  the  wind- 
age and  magnetic  forces  of  the  gen- 
erator,   but    is    destructive    while    it 
lasts.     The    commutator    is    usually 
badly  pitted  following  a  flash-over. 
The     brushes     and     commutators 
have    several    important    functions. 
They  must  carry  the  load  current  to 
and  from  the  high  velocity  surfaiie; 
they   must   carry   some   current    be- 
tween bars  of  the  commutator  which 
are  short  circuited;  they  must  slide 
on  the  commutator  or  ring  surface 
with  minimum  friction  and  without 
lubrication  at  speeds  as  high  as  70 
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miles  per  hour.  Five  thousand  feet 
per  second  is  considered  a  normally 
high  velocity  for  the  commutator  sur- 
face. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  brush  ma- 
terial to  combine  all  the  necessary 
properties  without  some  property 
which  may  be  injurious.  The  opti- 
mum combination  is  therefore  a  com- 
promise. FurtlTermore  one  combina- 
tion of  brush  materials  may  be 
eminently  satisfactory  under  one  set 
of  conditions  and  entirely  unsatisfac- 
tory in  another  set  of  conditions. 

The  essential  elements  of  good 
performance  of  brushes  and  a  com- 
mutator may  be  considered  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  No  injurious  sparking,  such  as 
No.   1  or  No.  2,  Fig.  1.. 

(2)  Practically  no  commutator 
wear.  Note  that  this  contrasts  with 
standards  of  years  ago  when  wear 
was  expected  and  copper  dust  around 
the  machine  was  considered  good 
practice.  ' 

(3)  Uniform  glossy  appearance 
over  the  surface  of  the  commutator. 

(4)  Minimum  electrical  and  me- 
chanical losses. 

(5)  Minimum  noise  in  operation. 

(6)  Satisfactory  brush  life  of  sev- 
eral months  at  24-hour-daily  service. 

Commutator  wear  may  result  from 
excessive  abrasive  or  polishing  ac- 
tion material  in  the  brushes,  or  from 
sparking  or  burning  of  the  copper 
due  to  some  faulty  condition.  Ex- 
cessive film  formation  with  resultant 
film  breakdown  may  cause  copper  to 
be  embedded  m  the  brushes,  which 
then  grooves  the  commutator.  Also 
reduction  of  commutator  due  to  re- 
surfacing or  turning  should  be  classed 
as  wear.  With  satisfactory  brush 
operation  commutator  wear  should 
not  be  an  important  item  of  machine 
maintenance.  It  should  be  negligible. 
The  nature  of  the  surface  of  the 
commutator  has  a  profound  influence 
on  brush  operation.  A  smooth  and 
uniform  surface  must  be  maintained. 
Sudden  or  slow  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  surface  is  almost 
certain  to  result  in  a  change  in  brush 
performance. 

Quietness  of  operation  is  depend- 
ent on  an  uninterrupted  or  intimate 
contact  between  brushes  and  the  com- 
mutator. Even  where  noise  is  not 
obnoxious,  brush  noise  is  indicative 
of  some  condition  which  may  even- 
tually grow  into  serious  injury. 

Brush  life  must  not  be  made  the 
primary  objective  of  satisfactory  per- 
formance.  In  fact  it  may  be  desirable 
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-  '  [1'  select  brush  materials  that  hfe 
IS  sacrificed  for  reduction  of  com- 
mutator wear. 

Brush  Contact 

The  nature  of  the  contact  between 
the  brush  and  the  commutator  is 
complicated  and  easily  disturbed.  Due 
to  the  slightest  play  of  the  brush  in 
the  holder,  the  yielding  of  the  sup- 
ports under  changing  stress,  to  vibra- 
tions, the  curvature  of  the  brush 
contact  surface  will  be  a  longer  ra- 
dius than  that  of  the  commutator. 
Thus  the  actual  area  of  solid  con- 
tact at  any  particular  instant  is  likely 
to  be  small.  In  fact,  contact  between 
any  two  surfaces  is  hardly  more  than 
two  or  three  points  unless  pressure 
is  applied  to  the  point  where  the 
materials  involved  yield  to  allow  the 
surfaces  to  conform.  These  point 
contacts  therefore  are  carrying  cur- 
rent at  extremely  high  density;  are 
all  shifting  from  area  to  area  of  the 
brush  contact  surface.  They  are  in- 
dividually in  contact  for  a  very  short 
time. 

It  may  be  considered  that  the  con- 
tacts carrying  current  arc  of  different 
kinds,  as  follows: 

(1)  Points  of  solid  contact,  carbon 
brush  to  copper  commutator. 

(2)  Points  or  area  where  the  con- 
duction is  through  particles  of  car- 
bon or  copper  dust. 

(5)  Areas  where  the  current  is 
jumping  an  extremely  short  gap  in 
the  form  of  a  minute  arc. 

The  fact  that  the  brush  face  shows 
a  smooth,  evenly  -  polished  surface 
does  not  mean  a  uniform  contact  at 
all  time,  but  rather  points  of  con- 
tact rapidly  shifting  from  area  to 
area.  Nor  does  this  shifting  contact 
consideration  interfere  with  the  gen- 
erally accepted  fact  that  as  an  aver- 
age the  bars  under  the  brush  may  be 
considered  as  short-circuited. 

Because  of  the  firm  contact  neces- 
sary in  modern  practice,  the  protrud- 
ing mica  of  the  commutator  cannot 
be  tolerated.    With   few  exceptions 


.ill  mica  is  undercut.  There  was  a 
time  when  undercutting  was  so  deep, 
or  so  narrow,  as  to  allow  impacting 
dirt  and  carbon  dust  to  collect  in  the 
slots,  finally  shorting  bar  to  bar  and 
pitting  the  copper.  (Undercutting 
practice  will  be  discussed  in  a  suc- 
ceeding article.)  A  reddish  ring  of 
fire  partially  or  all  around  the  com- 
mutators is  usually  red  hot  carbon 
dirt  glowing  due  to  current  conduc- 
tion until  it  burns  up.  With  little  or 
no  commutator  wear,  shallow  under- 
cutting can  be  used  and  the  slots  so 
cut  will  not  collect  dirt  but  will  be 
self-cleaning.  Oil,  of  course,  encour- 
ages collection  of  dirt  in  the  slots, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  many  reasons 
for  keeping  the  commutator  abso- 
lutely clean  of  oil. 

Surface  Film 

Probably  the  most  important  single 
condition  affecting  good  brush  per- 
formance IS  the  nature  of  the  surface 
film  on  the  commutator.  The  nature 
of  this  film,  shown  in  cross  section 
in  Fig.  2.  varies  greatly  with  oper- 
ating and  atmospheric  conditions,  and 
the  thickness  and  characteristics  of 
this  film  greatly  influence  brush  per- 
formance. 

Graphite  is  frequently  found  in 
this  film  and  may  be  the  principal 
reason  for  an  exceptionally  dark 
brown  or  black  color  of  the  commu- 
tator. It  may  be  deposited  by  a  rub- 
bing action  or  transferred  from  brush 
to  copper  by  the  electrolytic  proc- 
ess, similar  to  electrolytic  plating  of 
metals  on  surfaces.  • 

No  matter  what  care  is  used  in 
preparing  and  finishing  the  copper 
surface,  the  microscope  will  disclose 
fine  irregularities,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  2. 

A  fresh  raw  copper  surface  does 
not  give  best  brush  performance. 
Some  film  is  advantageous,  reducing 
friction  and  improving  commutation 
due  to  the  slight  electrical  resistance 
of  the  film.  Too  much  film,  how- 
ever, will  cause  other  kinds  of  trou- 


ble with  pitting  and  grooving.  The 
development  of  a  satisfactor>'  film  on 
the  commutator  may  take  several 
days  or  weeks,  depending  upon  sur- 
rounding conditions. 

Some  types  of  the  electro-graphitic 
brush  may  require  considerable  load 
or  current  to  develop  the  film,  and 
at  low  current  densities  or  running 
at  no  load  may  not  develop  film.  In 
fact,  running  at  light  or  no  loads 
may  wear  off  the  film  already  de- 
veloped. When  this  happens,  copper 
or  copper  oxide  particles  may  deposit 
in  the  faces  ot  the  positive  brushes 
for  generators  (negative  brushes  for 
motors).  These  foreign  particles  im- 
bedded in  the  face  of  the  brush  may 
gall  or  groove  the  commutator,  caus- 
ing narrow,  deep  rings  in  the  surface. 
This  process  is  called  threading  be- 
cause of  the  fine  thread-like  grooves. 
This  type  of  film  breakdown  may 
account  for  many  cases  of  operating 
difficulties  found  on  long-continued 
no  load  or  light  load. 

The  development  ot  the  c)xide 
film  can  be  accelerated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  to  the  commutator. 

The  property  of  forming  a  gra- 
phitic film  varies  with  different  grades 
of  brush  materials.  Some  graphitic 
deposit  is  desirable  as  it  reduces  fric- 
tion, increases  the  area  of  contact  and 
helps  to  maintain  the  inter-face  elec- 
trical resistance  necessary  to  control 
the  short-circuit  current  which  flows 
when  two  or  more  bars  arc  shorted 
by  the  brushes. 

Some  brush  materials  may  have  a 
polishing  or  film-removing  effect.  This 
is  sometimes  desirable  where  the  film 
is  built  up  due  to  oil  in  the  atmos- 
phere, or  chlorine  or  sulphur  poisons 
arc  present  in  even  the  slightest 
traces  Also  this  polishing  action  is 
desirable  if  there  is  a  tendency  to- 
ward edge  burning  of  the  bars.  The 
polishing  action  must  of  course  not 
be  great  enough  to  cause  commutator 
iPafe  248,  please  1 
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The  Gyro-Compass 

Part  V.    Auxiliaries  and  Accessories 


Auxiliaries  of  the  gyro-compass  in- 
clude the  repeaters,  of  which  there 
may  be  several  in  various  parts  of 
the  ship:  the  course  recorder;  the 
radio  direction  finder  repeater;  and 
the  auto-pilot,  or  "Iron  Mike."  ' 

Repeater  Compasses 

Of  repeaters  in  general  a  brief  dis- 
cission may  be  in  order.  In  the 
design  of  the  several  types  of  repeat- 
ers the  aim  has  been  to  improve  the 
facility  and  accuracy  of  navigation, 
and  for  this  reason  ships'  officers 
should  be  familiar  with  the  type  and 
use  of  each.  The  steering  repeater  is 
mounted  beside  the  ship's  wheel  and 
IS  provided  with  a  reading  glass 
which  magnifies  that  part  of  the  card 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  heading  of  the 
ship.  Steering  repeaters  are  supplied 
for  column,  tripod  or  bulkhead 
mounting,  or,  where  the  gyro-pilot 
IS  used,  the  steering  repeater  is 
mounted  on  the  gyro-pilot  binnacle 
beside  the  ship's  wheel.  Steering  re- 
peaters can  be  tilted  or  turned  m  any 
position  convenient  to  the  quarter- 
master or  watch  officer. 

Bearing  repeaters  are  mounted  on 
the  bridge  wings  on  column  or  tripod 
stands  equipped  with  gimbals  so  that 
the  repeater  can  be  leveled  for  tak- 
ing azimuths  of  the  sun  with  an  a-i- 
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muth  circle.  Such  repeaters  are  in- 
stalled with  the  lubber's  line  parallel 
with  the  fore-and-aft  line  of  the  ship. 
The  radio  direction  finder  repeater 
provides  a  means  whereby  direction 
finder  bearings  can  be  read  directly 
on  a  "live"  compass  card  which  is 
energised  by  the  master  gyro-com- 
pass. .This  repeater  may  be  mounted 
as  a  complete  unit  under  the  rotatable 
index  of  the  direction  finder,  or  in 
other  cases  a  repeater  motor  is  sup- 
plied to  the  direction  finder  manu- 
facturers, who  build  It  into  the  set. 
In  some  cases  where  it  is  not  prac- 
tical to  incorporate  a  repeater  in  the 
direction  finder,  a  repeater  compass 
from  which  the  ship's  heading  can  he 
read  is  mounted  alongside  the  direc- 
tion finder  apparatus. 

Just  as  the  use  of  the  bearing  re- 
peater increases  the  celerity  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  bearings  and 
sights  may  be  obtained,  so  too  does 
the  use  of  a  radio  direction  finder 
repeater  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
the  radio  direction  finder.  When  us- 
ing a  bearing  repeater,  only  the  sense 
of  vision  is  required;  but  when  using 
a  radio  direction  finder,  the  operator 
depends  upon  his  sense  of  hearing 
as  well  as  his  sense  of  vision.  If  only 
a  dummy  card  is  used,  he  must  first 
set  the  card  to  the  ship's  course  and 
then  correlate  the  sound  input  of  the 


receivers  with  the  ship's  heading,  as 
verbally  transmitted  to  him  by  the 
quartermaster,  and  then  note  the 
reading  on  the  card.  Before  this  can 
be  done  the  ship  may  have  yawed 
several  degrees  off  her  course,  ap- 
preciably affecting  the  results.  With 
a  gyro  -  compass  repeater  under  the 
direction  finder  index,  the  card  is 
always  kept  accurately  set  to  true 
north,  thereby  enabling  the  operator 
to  make  his  reading  at  his  own  con- 
venience without  the  necessity  of  co- 
operating with  a  second  party. 

The   Course  Recorder 

The  importance  of  the  course  re- 
corder can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
In  everyday  use  it  provides  a  visual 
check  upon  the  quality  of  the  steer- 
ing, gives  a  permanent  record  of 
every  angular  movement  of  the  ship's 
head  at  the  time  such  movement 
takes  place.  Properly  annotated,  the 
course  recorder  supplements  the 
ship's  log,  and  the  owners,  who  can- 
not afford  to  gamble  with  fog.  reefs 
and  shoals,  are  afforded  a  further 
safeguard  as  their  valuable  property 
moves  from  one  port  to  another  in 
pursuit  of  cargoes.  Many  times  the  ' 
course  recorder  has  been  the  deciding 
factor  in  collision  cases  and  has  saved 
the  owners  thousands  of  dollars  on 
costly  litigation.  They  are  admitted 
in  evidence  in  admiralty  courts. 

When  automatic  steering  through 
the  gyro-pilot  is  employed,  the  course 
recorder  shows  graphically  when  the 
best  steering  is  obtained  and  by  this 
means  the  "weather"  and  "rudder" 
adjustments  on  the  gyro-pilot  can  be 
set  to  secure  the  most  accurate  re- 
sults for  any  set  of  conditions. 

The  course  recorder,  illustrated  in 
Fig.  21,  is  a  complete  unit  operating 
on  the  repeater  circuit  from  the  mas- 
ter compass.  It  comprises  a  repeater 
motor  which  drives  the  controlling 
mechanism  for  an  indicator  dial  and 
a  pair  of  ink  pens.  A  clock-controlled 
drive  roller  feeds  a  paper  chart  un- 
der the  pens  at  a  proper  rate,  and 
a  spring-driven  rewind  roller  winds 
up  the  paper  and  keeps  it  taut.  The 
action  of  the  rewind  roller  is  similar 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  window  shade, 
except  that  an  automatic  lock  is  pro- 
vided on  the  spring  drive  to  guard 
against  excessive  speed. 

The  mechanism  of  the  course  re- 
corder is  shown  in  Fig.  22.  The  re- 
peater motor  shaft  extends  in  both 
directions,  each  shaft  end  carrying  a 
worm.  The  upper  worm  drives  the 
indicator  dial,  while  the  lower  worm 
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drives  a  cam  cylinder.  This  cylinder 
has  a  groove  which  causes  a  trolley, 
carrying  the  course  pen,  to  travel 
horizontally  so  that  the  course  pen 
matches,  on  the  chart,  the  position 
of  the  indicator  dial.  The  dial  peri- 
phery constitutes  a  cam  which  causes 
the  zone  pen  to  shift  from  one  zone 
to  another  on  the  chart,  according 
to  the  dial  position. 

The  clock  mechanism  is  enclosed 
in  a  metal  casing  from  which  the  nec- 
essary winding  stems  and  control 
knobs  protrude,  at  the  left. 

The  recorder  chart  is  a  specially 
printed  sheet  of  paper  90  feet  long, 
sufficient  for  a  continuous  record  of 
50  days. 

A  window  IS  provided  in  the  front 
cover  to  enable  an  observer  to  exam- 
ine several  hours  of  record  without 
opening  the  instrument.  An  auxil- 
iary indication  of  the  ship's  heading 
is  also  provided,  when  the  cover  is 
closed,  by  an  azimuth  scale  concen- 
tric to  the  motor-driven  indicator  dial 
within. 

A  lamp,  controlled  by  a  switch  on 
the  upper  right  corner  of  the  cover, 
provides  illumination  for  reading  the 
chart  at  night. 

The  operation  of  the  course  re- 
corder requires  no  special  training, 
all  of  the  directions  necessary  being 
contained  on  an  engraved  instruction 
plate  on  the  front  of  the  instrument. 
The  point  which  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  user  is  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  record  properly.    In  or- 


der to  augment  the  \'aluc  of  the  rec- 
ord, notations  should  be  entered 
liberally  on  the  chart  in  regards  to 
alterations  of  course,  weather  condi- 
tions, wind— anything,  in  fact,  which 
tends  to  affect  the  steering  of  the 
ship.  If  steering  by  gyro-pilot,  the 
weather  and  rudder  adjustments 
should  be  noted  on  the  chart,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  sea,  whether 
moderate,  rough,  a  beam  sea  or  a 
head  sea.  The  clock  on  the  recorder 
should  be  checked  every  watch  and 
the  error,  if  any,  noted  on  the  chart. 

Course  changes  of  themselves  have 
little  significance  unless  the  exact 
time  at  which  they  took  place  is 
known.  The  more  important  the 
event,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to 
pin  it  down  to  a  definite  time.  The 
course  recorder  clock  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  operate  as  accurately  as  a 
chronometer,  and  for  this  reason  care 
IS  required  on  the  part  of  the  ship's 
officers  to  see  that  it  is  set  correctly 
and   that   any   discrepancy   is   noted. 


The  time   factor  in  connection   with 
the  course  record  can  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance  if  it  should  ever  be 
I  Page  248,  please  I 
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Curtola  shipyard  before  oufbreak  of 


An  Oakland 


Ship  Repair  Plant 


Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  war 
Lawrence  Curtola,  president  of  the 
Curtola  Company,  purchased  the 
Bagley  and  Nunes  shipyard  at  the 
foot   of   19th   Avenue   in   Oakland, 


and  immediately  proceeded  to  mod- 
ernize the  plant  and  build  tugs  and 
barges  for  the  U.  S.  Government. 

This  plant  had  been  operated  as  a 
shipyard  for  35  years  by  Bagley  and 


Nunes,  builders  of  small  wooden 
ships,  so  extensive  alterations  and 
additions  were  necessary  in  order  to 
expedite  the  output  of  vessels  under 
Government  contracts.   It  was  found 


of  the   Mochin«   Shop. 


Another  corner  of  the  Mochine  Shop. 
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ncccss.iry  to  pull  dnwn  most  ot  the 
old  structures  and  replace  these  with 
larger  and  well-equipped  shop  build- 
ings. In  the  case  of  the  sheet  met.d 
shop  It  was  found  advisable  to  pur- 
chase the  complete  up-to-date  sheet 
metal  shop  of  a  well-known  Berkeley 
company  and  move  the  equipment  to 
specially  prepared  quarters  in  the 
shipyard.  The  Curtola  Company  is 
now  called  on  to  handle  outside  sheet 
metal  contracts  for  other  local  yards. 
The  marine  railway  capacity  has  been 

Cur+olo  Compony's  repair   wharf  today. 

increased  to  three,  and  total  number 
of  employees  has  increased  from 
seven  to  four  hundred. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shipbuilding  contracts  the 
company  s  facilities  have  been  en- 
tirely devoted  to  ship  repair  work. 
The  type  of  vessels  repaired  in  the 
yard  vary  all  the  way  from  small 
fishing  boats  up  to  and  including 
Liberty  ships  of  the  commercial  type; 
and  from  small  naval  landing  craft 
up  to  and  including  destroyer  escort 


A    few    landing    craft    at   the    company's 
repoir  wharf  tedoy. 


vessels  of  the  combat  type.  Perhaps 
the  ability  to  handle  such  a  variety 
of  work  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  company's  department  heads 
are  old-time  shipbuilders  and  repair 
men. 

The  company  is  under  the  able 
management  of  Lawrence  Curtola, 
and  Howard  E.  Hoffine  is  the  as- 
sistant general  manager.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  are  Harry  E.  Wil- 
kinson, yard  superintendent;  George 
Hodgins.  officer  manager;  and  E.  P 
C5aleano,  head  of  the  purchasing  de- 
partment. 

An  interesting  personality  still  on 
the  company's  pay  roll  is  Percy  Bag- 
ley,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  original  Bagley  and  Nunes  Com- 
pany 55  years  ago. 

Another     view     of     the     present     repair 
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Flame  -  cleaning,  or  "flame  -  prim- 
ing, as  it  is  more  appropriately 
called,  was  introduced  about  six  years 
ago  as  a  method  of  preparing  sur- 
faces of  structural  steel  for  their, 
initial  coat  of  paint.  This  is  accom-' 
plished  by  intimately  scrubbing  the 
entire  surface  of  the  metal  with  high- 
vclocity,  high-temperature  oxy- 
acetylene  flames.  It  has  the  virtue  of 
removing  all  unbonded  scale,  foreign 
material  and  contaminants,  leaving  a 
warm,  dry  surface  upon  which  to 
apply  paint,  thus  producing  a  paint 
coat  which  has  superior  corrosion  re- 
sistance and  an  extremely  tight  bond. 

The  older  and  better-known  proc- 
esses of  cleaning  steel,  prior  to  the 
application  of  paint  or  other  protec- 
tive coatings,  are  sandblasting,  chemi- 
cal cleaning,  or  mechanical  cleaning 
Each  of  these  processes  has  certain 
characteristics,  some  advantageous, 
some  otherwise.  Sandblasting  can  be 
made  to  effect  complete  removal  of 
scale  and  rust,  and  is  especially'  good 
where  the  surfaces  are  easily  acces- 
sible.   However,  in  certain  structural 
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steelwok,  as  is  common  in  shipbuild- 
ing, small  particles  of  sand  and  grit 
are  driven  into  crevices  of  the  assem- 
bled pieces,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  remove  all  of  this  "foreign 
material"  prior  to  painting.  The  dust 
arising  from  this  process  is  very  an- 
noying to  everyone  in  the  vicinity 
and  sometimes  interferes  seriously 
with  production  schedules. 

Chemical  cleaning  methods,  such 
as  are  widely  used  in  the  automo- 
tive industries  on  light  steel,  require 
the  use  of  water  or  water  solutions, 
and  the  drying  of  this  water  from 
the  steel  is  a  serious  problem.  Com- 
plete pickling  of  all  shapes  and  plates 
used  in  ship  construction  requires  the 
installation  of  extensive  equipment, 
and  the  time  and  labor  involved  in 
this  process  makes  it  somewhat  ex- 
pensive and  slows  up  production  con- 
siderably. 

Mechanical  cleaning,  the  process 
ordinarily  used  for  structural  steel 
work,  implies  such  operations  as  wire 
brushing  and  scraping,  power  brush- 
ing, or  the  various  methods  designed 


to  break  away  scale,  rust  and  dirt 
by  hammering.  None  of  these  pro- 
cedures get  under  the  scale,  or  its 
edges,  to  lift  it  from  the  steel.  They 
tend,  rather,  to'  push  the  scale  against 
the  steel,  as  the  points  of  the  tools 
blunt  easily  and  thereafter  just  ride 
over  the  edges  of  the  scale,  or  other 
foreign  matter,  on  the  surface  of  the 
steel.  The  power  tools  used  for  me- 
chanical cleaning  are  bulky,  and  it 
IS  difficult  to  clean  complicated  struc- 
tural work  with  them.  Cleaning  with 
hand  tools  is  a  slow  process  and 
'->ften  lacks  the  power  necessary  to 
clean  effectively. 

Flame-cleaning  of  structural  steel 
requires  intense,  high  -  temperature 
flames  to  be  traversed  over  the  sur- 
faces to  be  cleaned  so  that  they  heat 
the  surface  scale  quickly  and  cause 
it  to  expand  and  free  itself  from  the 
underlying  steel  before  the  steel  is 
warmed  enough  to  expand  appre- 
ciably. This  operation  is  immediately 
followed  up  by  a  thorough  wire 
brushing,  which  breaks  away  any  par- 
tially free  scale,  dirt,  or  rust,  and 
removes  the  freed  material  from  the 
surface.  The  heat  of  the  flames  also 
warms  the  steel  and  drives  moisture 
from  its  surfaces  and  from  the  crev- 
ices between  the  assembled  parts. 
Paint  applied  before  the  steel  has 
cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  flows  easily  and 
forms  a  thoroughly  adherent,  uni- 
formly protective  coating  on  the  steel. 
An  accompanying  advantage  is  that 
the  paint  sets  up  more  quickly  and 
from  the  metal  out.  thereby  eliminat- 
ing the  tendency  of  a  skin  to  form 
and  blister. 

Some  of  the  tightly  adherent  oxide 
scale  will  withstand  the  action  of  the 
flames,  but  any  scale  which  resists 
the  rigorous  expanding  action  of  the 
intense  heat  of  the  flames  is  so  tightly 
adherent  that  it  not  only  serves  to 
protect  the  steel  from  corrosion,  but 
also  provides  an  ideal  base  for  the 
priming  coats. 

The  heart  of  the  oxy  -  acetylene 
equipment,  required  to  produce  the 
rigorous  heating  action,  is  the  heat- 
ing head,  an  action  close-up  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  49 
flame  ports  in  this  head  are  spaced 
Vi"  apart,  giving  a  6"  flame  cover- 
age. These  ports  are  20  thousandths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  despite 
their  size  they  throw  flames  over  !4" 
long,  indicating,  the  high  velocity  of 
the  burning  gases.  When  operating 
on  flat  surfaces,  two  heat-  and  wear" 
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resistant  alloy  end  skids  keep  the 
head  the  proper  distance  from  its 
work.  Also  made  of  this  speeial  al- 
loy are  wear  pads  which  run  the 
entire  length  on  each  side  of  the  nose 
of  the  head.  These  pads  protect  the 
flame  ports  in  such  a  way  that  no 
matter  at  what  angle,  or  over  what 
surface  the  head  may  be  forced, 
there  can  be  no  damage  to  the  head. 

Depending  on  the  type  of  work 
being  performed,  the  head  is  attached 
either  directly  to  the  blowpipe,  or  to 
the  blowpipe  by  means  of  an  exten- 
sion arm,  the  blowpipe  in  turn  being 
connected  by  lengths  of  hose  to  suit- 
able supplies  of  oxygen  and  acety- 
lene. The  equipment  is  highly  adap- 
table and  easily  handled. 

In  discussing  flame-cleaning  proce- 
dures it  might  be  well  to  follow  the 
specifications  as  recommended  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Steel  Construc- 
tion. Summarising,  the  cleaning  and 
painting  procedure  requires  four  ma- 
jor operations.  These  are:  (1)  oil 
.ind  grease  removal;  (2)  flame-clean- 
ing; (y)  wire  brushing;  (4)  painting. 

A  helper  with  a  bucket  of  min- 
eral spirit  solvent  and  a  hand  mop 
usually  performs  the  cleaning  opera- 
tion well  in  advance  of  the  flame- 
cleaning  operator.  Care  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  mopping  up  operation 
so  that  no  tar  or  gummy-like  sub- 
stance is  left  in  low  spots. 

Oxy-acetylene  flames — after  exten- 
sive tests  —  have  been  accepted  as 
best,  because  of  the  high  flame  in- 
tensity obtained  and  the  dehydration 
factor  present  during  this  process. 
The  specification  for  an  oxy-acety- 
lene ratio  of  at  least  one  eliminates 
smoky  flames,  thereby  enabling  the 
operator  by  visual  examination  to  set 
the  neutral  flame.  The  ratio  of  the 
flame  length  to  the  port  diameter  sets 
up  an  index  of  the  flame  velocity; 
the  longer  the  flame  burning  from 
a  port  the  greater  its  average  port 
velocity.  While  eight  is  considered 
a  minimum  value,  ratios  at  least  50 
per  cent  higher  are  often  used;  the 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  experi- 
ence combined  are  the  determining 
factors.  A  six-inch  head  of  the  type 
mentioned  previously  can  be  manipu- 
lated into  almost  any  complicated 
piece  of  structural  work,  the  blow- 
pipe usually  being  held  so  that  the 
flames  impinge  at  an  agle  of  60°  plus 
or  minus  15°.  Operating  with  the 
flames  normal  to  the  plate  is  some- 
what more  efficient,  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  watch  the  action  of  the 
flames.  The  blowpipe  operates  equal- 


ly well  on  a  vertical  or  horizontal 
surface,  and  may  be  pushed  or  pulled. 
The  speed  of  the  blowpipe  travel  is 
learned  by  a  little  experience;  too 
slow  a  speed  tends  to  fuse  the  scale 
rather  than  flake  it  off. 

The  exertion  of  a  light  pressure  by 
hand,  w^ith  a  wire  brush,  after  flame 
cleaning  is  usually  sufficient  to  reach 
the  clean  surface.  Compressed  air 
must  never  be  used  to  blow  away 
loose  scale,  because  of  the  presence 
of  oil  and  moisture  in  such  air. 

The  problem  of  painting  flame- 
cleaned  surfaces  is  outside  the  scope 
of  this  article,  except  insofar  as  the 
specifications  require  that  the  surface 
be  painted  before  it  reaches  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  air;  the 
time  interval,  generally  speaking, 
should  not  exceed  two  hours.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  or  at  other  shut- 
downs, all  flame  -  cleaned  surfaces 
should  be  painted  and  never  left 
until  the  next  day,  otherwise  addi- 
tional flame  application  is  necessary. 

While  speeds  as  high  as  50  feet 
per  minute  on  new  materials  have 
been  obtained,  a  good  average  figure 
is  20  to  40  feet  per  minute.  A  value 
of  1000  square  feet  per  blowpipe 
hour  (using  a  6"  head)  is  a  fair 
representative  maximum  value  from 
which   to  start  to  make  deductions 


for  contingencies.  At  this  speed  l.^ 
cu.  ft.  of  oxygen  and  the  s.ime  value 
of  acetylene  are  required  for  100 
sq.  ft.  of  surface.  For  standard  sec- 
tions consumption  will  run  between 
.lO  and  50  cu.  ft.  per  ton;  light  chan- 
nels and  angles  100  cu.  ft.  per  ton. 
All  the  above  is  based  on  working 
on  flat,  smooth  surfaces,  this  speed 
being  reduced  about  50  per  cent  on 
riveted  areas  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  gas  consumption. 
Skilled  labor  is  not  required  to  per- 
form the  flame  -  cleaning  operation, 
and  the  technique  can  be  acquired 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Comparative  tests  show  that  flame- 
cleaning  requires  less  than  half  the 
time  of  sandblasting  and  costs  h;ilf  as 
much. 

On  ships  building  under  the  .-iuper- 
vision  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission at  Marinship  Co.,  three  Kai- 
ser Co.  yards,  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  Alameda  yard,  flame-cleaning  is 
now  standard  practice,  W  per  cent 
of  this  being  done  after  the  work  h,i? 
been  fabricated  and  assembled.  It  is 
the  consensus  of  the  best  infornied 
in  these  yards  that  the  adoption  of 
this  process  in  preference  to  the 
pickling  process  has  been  a  factor  of 
considerable  importance  in  expedit- 
ing the  delivery  of  ships. 


View  showing  flame- 
cleaninq  heod  in  ac- 
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the    silvery    streoks 


the 


both    of 


spong 
which  can  be  eos 
swept  off  the  surfoi 
Any  particles  thol 
main  will  be  obsorb 
in  the  paint  with 
harmful   effects. 
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Marine 

Hardware  Maker  Expands 


C.  ChauHcey  Parsons 
General  Manager. 


The  Durkee*  Marine  Products 
Corp.  of  New  York  announces  an 
expansion   in   the   company's  opera- 


C.    R.   Mosher 
Seattle  Branch   Manoger. 


tions  hy  the  opening  of  a  new  oiEcc 
in  Seattle,  Washington,  as  of  Feb- 
ruary  12,   1945. 

A  year  ago  last  January-  this  firm 
opened  their  West  Coast  Division 
with  an  office  at  San  Pedro,  Califor- 
nia, in  order  to  provide  better  service 
for  their  many  West  Coast  customers. 

G.  Chauncey  Parsons,  chief  en- 
iiineer  of  the  company,  was  trans- 
ferred and  put  in  charge  of  the  whole 
West  Coast  territory,  including  Alas- 
ka. Hawaii  and  all  export  business 
from  the  West  Coast.  Mr.  Parsons 
IS  a  mechanical  engineer  (member  of 
the  A.S.M.E.)  with  many  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  marine  field.  He  is 
also  a  well-known  yachtsman  in  the 
New  York  and  Maine  areas. 

Due  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
company's  business  at  San  Pedro,  and 
the  insistent  demand  of  the  West 
Coast  yards,  particularly  in  the  Se- 
attle and  Portland  areas,  the  Seattle 
office  was  opened. 

Charles  R.  Mosher  will  be  in 
charge  of  this  new  office  as  service 
engineer.  Mr.  Mosher  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  the  ma- 
rine field  and  will  cover  the  North- 
west territory'  from  Portland,  Ore., 
north  to  the  Canadian  line. 

The  Durkee*  Marine  Products 
Corp..  one  of  the  oldest  American 
manufacturers  of  marine  hardware 
and  marine  equipment,  have  their 
main  office  and  plant  at  Grasmere, 
Staten  Island,  New  York  City,  and 
are  well  known  both  nationally  and 
internationally  for  their  many  fine 
quality  products. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  they  have  been 
supplying  such  items  as  engine  room 
telegraphs  and  accessories,  naviga- 
tion lights,  voice  tubing  and  acces- 
sories, steering  gears,  port  lights,  air 
ports  and  other  items  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the 
C.  S.  Coast  Guard,  the  U.  S.  Army, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  leading  ship 


and  boat  builders  of  the  country. 

The  West  Coast  Division  has  de- 
veloped many  new  items,  such  as 
special  manholes,  watertight  doors, 
hatches,  port  lights,  and  steerers,  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  West 
Coast  ship  and  boat  builders. 

Many  of  the  smaller  boats,  such  as 
the  45'  Picket  Boats,  built  both  on 
the  West  and  East  Coasts,  have  been 
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equipped  with  the  well-known  Dur- 
kee*  Marine  steerers. 

The  Navy  refrigerated  cargo  ves- 
sels now  being  built  are  all  equipped 
with  manholes,  hatches  and  escape 
hatches  of  Durkee*  Marine  de- 
sign .  .  .  and,  of  course,  have  U.  S. 
Navy  approval. 

These  hatches  were  originally  de- 
veloped for  commercial  fishing  ves- 
sels and  have  been  adopted  as  stand- 
ard equipment  by  many  yards,  due 
to  their  many  advantages. 

Duplex  steerers  are  another  item 
especially  developed  for  the  boats  of 
the  fishing  fleet.  These  steerers  pro- 
vide positive  steering  from  topsides 
and  pilot  house. 

With  the  main  ofiice  and  factory  in 
New  York  City.  West  Coast  head- 


quarters located  at  San  Pedro,  Cali- 
fornia, where  more  and  more  manu- 
facturing is  being  done,  and  the  new- 
office  in  Seattle,  this  well-known  com- 
pany can  render  prompt  and  really 
efficient  service  to  the  many  ship  and 
boat  builders  and  repair  yards  of  the 
country. 

Leff:  Engine  ro«m  teleqraph. 
Below:  Port  llqht. 


Book  Reviews 

Materials  and  Processes,  by  James 

F.  Young  (John  Wiley  (s'  Sons,  Inc. 
$5.00).  The  book  deals  with  the  se- 
lection and  use  of  materials  in  design 
engineering,  including  an  analysis  of 
forging  casting  and  heat-treating.  It 
presents  a  broad  study  of  materials 
and  manufacturing  processes  and  is 
intended  for  convenient  reference 
and  textbook  use,  and  to  provide  the 
practicing  engineer  or  designer  with 
an  overall  picture  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed. 


Control    of    Electric    Motors,    by 

1'  B.  Harwood  (John  Wiley  6?  Sons, 
Inc.  $5.00).  The  author,  who  is 
manager  of  Engineering, Cutler-Ham- 
mer, Inc.,  Milwaukee,  and  Fellow, 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers, has  presented  in  this  second 
edition,  new  tables  giving  ratings  of 
motors  and  controllers,  complete  in- 
formation about  synchronous  motor 
control  and  variable  voltage  control. 
The  book  briefly  describes  the  char- 
acteristics of  various  types  of  motors 
and  explains  how  these  motors  are 
used  for  control  purposes.  Knowl- 
edge of  motor  control  is  essential  to 
everyone  working  with  electric  mo- 
tors. Problems  frequently  encoun- 
tered are  discussed  in  detail. 

Handbook     for    Shipwrights,     by 

H.  F.  Garyantes  (McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.  $5.00).  This  book  is 
designed  to  solve  everyday  problems 
encountered  in  the  construction  of 
a  ship.  Hull  construction  is  thor- 
oughly treated.  The  book  is  care- 
fully delineated  with  sectional  draw- 
ings, tables  and  photographs.  It 
contains  an  excellent  mathematical 
section  and  should  be  very  valuable 
to  any  shipwright. 

Sea   Language  Comes  Ashore,  by 

Joanna  Carver  Colcord  (Cornell 
Maritime  Press.  $2.25).  This  is  an 
amusingly  illustrated,  alphabetically 
arranged  book  of  22J  pages,  contain- 
ing nautical  words  and  phrases  with 
their  definitions  and  derivations.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  these  pun- 
gent expressions  have  crept  into  our 
general  vocabulary  and  added  wit 
and  vitality  to  our  language 
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SHIPS  in  THe  /TiflKinG 


At  lef*:  One  of  the 
largest  ships  ever 
to  pass  through 
the    city's    bridges 


20,  the  arrival  of 
the  second  CVE 
105  class  hull  from 
Puget  Sound  to  be 
completely    outfit- 


Below:  An  unusual 
photograph  taken 
at  U.  S.  Steel's 
Federal  New  Jer- 
sey shipyard.  The 
"shadow    ship"    is 

rocV-strewn  shore 
on  a  moonlight 
night.  Rather,  the 
scene     was     token 

ing  "into  the  sun," 
just  after  the 
ship's      launching 


-     the 

floating 
offer    being 


adie 


Todd  Pacific  to  Build 
Four  More  Carriers 

Todd  Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  will 
huiid  at  its  Tacoma  shipyard  four 
additional  CVE  escort  aircraft  ear- 
ners for  the  United  States  Navy  to 
cost  approximately  $44,000,000.  They 
will  have  a  standard  displacement  of 
12,000  tons,  a  length  of  550  feet  and 
heam  of  75  feet.  With  the  addition 
of  these  four  carriers  to  the  present 
schedule,  the  Tacoma  yard  will  be 
in  full  production  until  the  latter  part 
of  1946. 

Rivers  and  Oilers 

Powerful  NaVy  oilers  soon  to  be 
built  at  Sausalito,  California,  ship- 
yard of  Marinship  will  be  named  for 
rivers  in  New  York,  Te.xas,  Ala- 
bama and  New  Hampshire.  There 
will  be  the  USS  Cohocton  (meaning 
"trees  in  the  water"  in  Indian) ;  USS 
Concho  ("shell"  in  Spanish);  USS 
Conecuh  (meaning  "canebreak  near" 
in  Indian);  and  USS  Contoocook 
(meaning  "Crow  River"  in  Indian). 
These  523  feet  long,  turbo-electric 
oilers  are  being  built  for  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission,  which  will 
subsequently  turn  them  over  to  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  Names  are  selected  by 
the  commission  and  four  of  these 
ships  bearing  the  above  names  are 
scheduled  for  launching  in  June,  July 
and  August. 


Contract  for  Orange, 
Texas  Yard 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation  has 
recently  been  awarded  eight  addi- 
tional large  destroyers  for  construc- 
tion at  its  Orange,  Te.xas,  shipyard. 
These  ships  are  a  part  of  the  new 
Navy  construction  program  for  com- 
batant ships.  This  award  brings  to 
.v5  the  destroyers  under  construction 
at  that  yard  and  C'itends  the  program 
to  January,  1947. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  pro|- 
cct  is  that  the  corporation  is  huildint; 
at  its  Los  Angeles  plant  the  twin  five" 
inch  gun  mounts  that  will  be  in- 
stalled on  the  destroyers  constructed 
at  the  Texas  yard. 

Consolidated  has  already  delivered 
from  the  Texas  yard:  twelve  2100- 
ton  destroyers;  106  troop  landing 
ships;  93   destroyer  escorts;  and   75 
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Admiral's  Daughter 
Launches  Destroyer 

Down  the  ways  went  the  super- 
destroyer  USS  Buck  on  Sunday, 
M.ireh  11,  as  Miss  Mary  Nimit:. 
daui;hter  of  Fleet  Admiral  Chester 
VV,  Nimit:  and  Mrs.  Nimits,  smashed 
a  bottle  of  champagne  against  it's 
how  at  Bethlehem  Shipyard,  San 
Francisco. 

With  paternal  pride,  the  Adminil 
w.itched  his  l.Vyear-old  daughter  of- 
ficiate, flanked  hy  a  half  do:en  school- 
mates from  the  Dominican  Convent 

San  Rafael.  On  her  first  try,  the 
fla.xenhaired  Mary  failed  to  break 
the  beribboned  bottle.  In  a  split  sec- 
id  she  tried  again  and  connected. 
Turning  to  her  famous  father  she 
exuberantly  exclaimed:   "I  did  it!" 

This  new  destroyer  is  the  second 
in  this  war  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
Master's  Mate  James  Buck,  naval 
hero  of  the  Civil  War.  Its  predeces- 
sor was  sunk  by  an  underwater  ex- 
plosion off  Salerno  October  9,  194.i. 
The  first  Buck  had  sunk  an  enemy 
submarine  and  rescued  45  members 
if  the  crew. 

Graham  Opens  New 
Repair  Yard 

Graham  Ship  Repair  Company  has 
opened  a  new  ship  repair  yard  .it 
the  foot  of  Washington  Street,  Oak- 
land, California.  It  has  complete  fa- 
:ilities  and  docking  space  for  twelve 
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SOME  PACIFIC  COAST 
LAUNCHINGS 

February  15  to  March  15 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
Shipbuilding  Division,  San  Francis  .o 

USS  Admiral   Hugh   Rodman 

(AP-2),  Feb.  25^ 
Destroyer  USS  Buck,  Mar.  1 1 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
Wilmington,  California 

SS  Maryvillc  Victory,  Feb.  22 
SS  Norwich  Victory,  Feb.  2  4 


SS  Amherst  Victory,  Feb.  2S 
SS  B.iylor  Victory,  Mar.  6 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd. 
Long  Beach,  California 

MS  Sailor's  Splice  (AVI),  Feb.  24 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd. 
Wilmington,  California 

USS  Presidio  (CT),  Feb.  17 
MS  Boatswain's  Hitch  (AV-1), 

Feb.  22 
MS  Reef  Knot  (AV-1).  Feb.  27 
MS  Masthead  Knot  (AV-1), 

M.ir.  y 
MS  SworJ  Kn..t  (A\'  1),  Mar.  14 


^kf»; 
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e   built   by   Ingalls   is   shown   towing   a 

el   engines  developing   530  hp.     It   is 

tows,  harbor 


6000  barrel  borge  off  the  Ingalls  yord  at  Paseagoula,  l« 
:apable  of  handling  o  fleet  of  barges,  and  is  suitable  for  i 
irork  ond  use  as  on  auxiliary  booster  tugboat. 
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of  BefhJ 
.   Marinship's    75th    I 
American   Red  Cro 
was  christened. 
Sponsor's   porty   at  the  I 

Island  lounchin,  of  SS  S.„.e..  »,r,.  George  A 
White,  sponsor,  hod  three  Gold  Stor  Mother 
as  attendants. 


Everett  Pacific  Shipbuilding  &.  Dry 

Dock  Company 
Everett,  Washington 

YF  Barge  725.  Feb.  15 
Fellows  and  Stewart 
Wilmington,  California 

J2250,  Army  Motor  Launch 

Feb.  15 
J2251,  Army  Motor  Launch 

Feb.  24 
J2252,  Army  Motor  Launch 

Mar.  5 
J2253,  Army  Motor  Launch 

Mar.  14 


Marinship  Corporation 
Sausalito,  California 

SS  Puente  Hills,  Tanker,  Feb.  17 
SS  La  Brea  Hills,  Tanker,  Feb.  24 
SS  Ventura  Hills,  Tanker.  Feb.  25 
SS  Santa  Maria  Hills,  Tanker, 

Mar.  3 
SS  Kern  Hills,  Tanker,  Mar.  1.^ 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 

So.  San  Francisco  Shipyard 
SS  Sea  Starling  (C-3),  Mar.  6 

The  Permanente  Metals  Corporation 

Yard  One,  Richmond,  California 
SS  Princeton  Victory,  Feb.  19 
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SS  Bowdoin  Victory,  Feb.  24 
SS  Wesleyan  Victory,  Feb.  28 
SS  Xavier  Victory.  Mar.  7 
Commercial  Iron  ^'orks 
Portland,  Oregon 
AN  82,  Feb.  17 
LCS(L)  104.  Feb.  17 
LCS(L)   105.  Feb.  17 
LCS(L)   106,  Feb   24 
LCS(L)   107,  Feb.  24 
LCS(L)   lOS,  March  10 
Kaiser  Company,  Inc. 
Swan  Island,  Portland,  Ore 
Hull  126.  Sully  Hill  Feb.  lo 
Hull  127,  New  Echota,  Feb.  27 
Hull  128.  Muir  Woods,  March  9 
The  Permanente  Metals  Corporation 
Yard  Two,  Richmond,  California 
SS  Mt.  Holyoke  Victor)',  Feb.  17 
SS  Duke  Victory,  Feb.  2 1 
SS  Fordham  Victory,  Feb.  24 
SS  Citadel  Victory,  Feb.  28 
SS  Berea  Victor\-,  Mar.  .^ 
SS  St.  Lawrence  Victory,  Mar.  " 
SS  Central  Victory,  Mar.  10 
SS  Swarthmore  Victory,  Mar.  14 
Kaiser  Comf>any,  Inc. 
Yard  Three,  Richmond,  California 
USS  General  D.  E.  Aultman  (C4- 

S-Al),  Feb.  21 
USS  General  C.   C.   Ballou    (C4-  ' 
S-Al),Mar.  7 
Kaiser  Cargo,  Inc. 
Yard  Four,  Richmond,  California 
USS  Faribault  (Cl-MAVl) 

Feb.  24 
USS  Fentress  (Cl-M-A\-) 
Mar.  10 


Everett  Pacific  Launches 
Last  YF  Barge 

The  YF  Barge  725,  a  260-foot  all- 
steel  freight  barge,  was  launched 
February  14  at  the  Everett  Pacific 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany, Everett,  Washington. 

This  barge  is  the  last  of  eight 
turned  out  by  the  yard  on  a  Navy 
contract.  Four  were  equipped  for 
Army  ordanance,  two  as  spare  parts 
distribution  centers  and  two  as 
freight  barges. 

February  Shipbuilding 
Record 

Twenty-nine  of  the  125  ships  built 
in  merchant  shipyards  during  Febru- 
ary were  turned  over  to  the  Army 
and  Nav)'  for  military  use,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  stated  recently  in 
announcing  a  total  output  of  1,.100,- 
.^40  dw  tons  in  February.  In  addition 
one  V3  t>'pe  tug  having  no  dw  ton- 
nage was  delivered. 
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Nineteen  of  the  vessels  were  con- 
structed as  military  types  ;ind  10 
were  merchant-type  ships  turned  over 
for  mihtary  use.  The  merchant  ves- 
vels  delivered  in  February  included 
71  dr>'  cargo  ships,  20  tankers,  and 
five  minor  types. 

West  Coast  shipyards  turned  out 
the  greatest  number  of  ships  and  the 
largest  percentage  of  total  dvv  tons. 
They  produced  55  vessels  with  an 
aggregate  of  566,469  dw  tons  or  4.v6 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage. 

Ship  deliveries  from  U.  S.  Mari 
time  Commission  yards  during  Feb- 
ruary follow: 


Shipyard 

Number         Type 

Alabama,  Mobile.  Ala. 

5         T2   Tankers 

Avondale,  Wesfwego.   La 

'   1           Coastal  Cargo 

Befhlehem-Fairfield.   BaHimore,   Md. 

8          Victory  Cargo 

Befhlehetn-Sparrows  Point    Md 

1          Naval  Tanker 

Calship.  Wilminqton.  Calif 

2          Military  Type 

8         Victory  Cargo 

Consolidated.  Wilmington    Calif 

S          Military  Type 

■  3          Coastal  Cargo 

Corpus  Christi.  Corpus  Chnsti    Tex 

I          V3  Tug 

Delta.  New  Orleans,  La.. 

3          Libertys 

East  Coast.  Bayonne.  N.  J. 

2          Naval  Tankers.  Coastal 

Globe.   Superior.   Wis 

•   1           Coastal  Cargo 

Gulf.  Mobile.  Ala. 

1           Refrigerated  Cargo 

Ingalls.  Paseagoulo.  Miss 

1           Military  Type 

J.  A.  Jones.  Brunswick.  Ga 

4          Libertys 

J.  A.  Jones.  Ponoma  City    Fla 

5          Libertys 

Koiser  Cargo.  Richmoad  No   4 

Richmond.  Calif.   

*    1          Coastal  Cargo 

Kaiser  Co.  Richmond  No,  3 

Richmond.   Colif.   

2          Military  Type 

Kaiser  Co.  Swan  Island,  Portland.  Ore 

5         T2  Tankers 

Leathem  D.  Smith.  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis 

*  1         Coastal  Cargo 

Morinship.    Sausalito.    Calif.              

4         12  Tankers 

1          Naval  Tanker 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Co..  Oakland.  Calif. 

3          C2  Cargo 

North  Carolina.  Wilmington.  N.  C. 

1          Military  Type 

4          C2  Corgo 

New  England  Shipbuilding.  South  Portland. 

Me 

6          Libertys 

Oregonship.    Portland.    Ore. 

»          Victory  Cargo 

Pennsylvania    Shipyards,   Beaumont.   Tex. 

*   2          Coostal  Cargo 

Permanente  Metals  Corp..  Richmond.  Colif. 

11          Victory  Cargo 

St.  Johns  River.  Jacksonville.  Flo. 

2         Libertys 

Southeastern  Shipbuilding  Corp..  Savannah. 

Ga.     

3          Libertys 

Sun  Shipbuilding  &  D.  D..  Chester.  Po. 

5         T2  Tankers 

1          Military  Type 

Todd-Houston.   Houston,   Tei. 

7          Libertys 

Walter  Butler,  Superior,  Wis. 

-   2          Coastal  Cargo 

Wolsh-Koiser.   Providence.   R.   1. 

3          Military  Type 

Welding  Shipyards.   Norfolk.  Vo. 

1          T3  Tanker 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co..  Son  Francisco 

1          C3  Cargo 

Portland-Vancouver 
Area  Starts  Its  Second 
Thousand  Ships 

The  lOOIst  ship  to  be  launched  in 
the  Portland-Vancouver  area  was 
sent  down  Commercial  Iron  Works' 
famed  marine  railway  into  the  Wil- 
lamette River  at  noon.  Saturday, 
March  10.   And  that  made  two  firsts 


for  the  Portland  shipbuilding  firm 
on  the  22nd  of  February  in  1941  they 
launched  the  first  ship  in  the  war 
program — the  net  tender.  USS  Ca- 
talpa.  Oddly  enough,  this  1001st 
ship  was  the  LCS(L)  108,  last  of  a 
series  of  52  which  CIW  started  build- 
ing in  July,  1944. 

Vessels  of  250  displacement  tons 
or  larger  launched  since  January   1, 


LCS(LI    108  lost  of  o  series  of  52  craH  bulll  ot 
Commerclol  Iron  Works.   Portland.  Oregon. 

1V41,  and  included  in  contracts  held 
by  local  shipbuilders,  up  to  March  10. 

UnJct 
Launched  Conlrjct 
to  Date      to  Launch 

Albina  Engine  6r  Machine 

Works  116  27 

r.ommercial  Iron  Works...  169  4 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.  413  'i9 

Kaiser-Swan  Island  122  30 

Kaiser-Vancouver  122  54 

Willamette  Iron  ^  Steel 

Corporation    58  5 

Gunderson  Brothers  Engi- 
neering Corp 10 

1000       '  lisi 

Sealed  Bids  for 
New  Tankers 

The  largest  single  invitation  issued 
since  1941  for  scaled  bids  for  the 
construction  of  24  new  2.^0-foot  sin- 
gle screw  dicsel- powered  tankers  was 
announced  late  in  February  by  the 
V.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

Plans  and  specifications  called  for 
,1  model  which  will  be  known  as  the 
"Tl-M-BKl"  type.  Bids  were  re- 
turnable March  14,  1945,  and  con- 
struction schedule,  upon  which  the 
bids  were  conditioned,  called  for 
completion  and  salt-water  delivery  at 
an  East,  West,  or  Gulf  Coast  port 
not  later  than  December  31,  1945. 
Each  bid  had  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
guaranty  of  $25,000  to  insure  execu- 
tion of  the  contract. 

A  Fine  Safety  Record 

The  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion yard  at  Pascagoula.  Mississippi, 
has  completed  an  entire  year  without 
a  single  accidental  death.  This  rec- 
ord was  established  while  more  than 
12,000  employees  were  working  ap- 
proximately 25.500,000  man-hours  on 
big  all-welded  attack  transports  on 
which  the  yard  has  been  concentrat- 
ing. 
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YOUR   PROBLEMS  ANSWERED 

Conliiiue.l    from    pjge   233' 

wear  as  e\-idenced  by  copper  dust  in 
and  about  the  machine. 

The  selection  between  film-forming 
and  polishing  action  is  a  matter  of 
operating  conditions  and  atmos- 
pheric contaminations. 

The  same  machine  may  require  a 
film-forming  brush  when  operating 
at  light  loads  in  a  clean,  drj-  atmos- 
phere and  a  polishing  or  film-remov- 
ing (film-controlling)  brush  when  at 
full  or  overloads  or  oil  vapor  or 
atmospheric  poisons  are  present. 

Some  of  the  disturbing  facts  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  issue. 


STEADY  AS  YOU   GO! 

Continued  from  page  237 1 

necessary  to  use  the  course  recorder 
chart  as  evidence  in  case  of  accident, 
collision  or  stranding.  Should  there 
be  any  difference  between  ship's 
time  and  course  recorder  time,  this 
difference  would  have  to  be  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  or 
else  the  record  would  have  no  value 
as  evidence.  Remember,  therefore: 
check  the  recorder  time  with  the 
ship's  time  at  the  beginning  of  each 
watch  and  note  any  error  on  the  re- 
corder chart.  If  necessary,  reset  the 
time  and  make  a  note  of  this  on 
the  chart.  On  the  latest  model  course 
recorder  a  vernier  scale,  calibrated  in 
minutes  of  time,  has  been  added  in 
order  to  improve  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  record  can  be  read. 

Figure  23  shows  how  notations  arc 
entered  on  the  course  recorder  chart. 
The  record  is  read  from  the  bottom 
upward  in  accordance  with  the  hour 
notations  on  the  left.  It  will  be  noted 
that  at  111  p.  m.,  with  a  moderate 
breere  and  an  easy  beam  swell,  the 
weather  adjustment  was  set  at  '/i, 
and  the  rudder  adjustment  was  set 
at  I'/z.  Steering  was  fair,  deviations 
being  within  the  hmits  of  1°.  Better 
stecnng  would  have  resulted  had  the 
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weather  adjustment  been  set  at  0.  a 
position  suited  to  mild  weather. 

At  12:21  a.  m.  the  weather  ad- 
justment was  set  at  0  and  the  rudder 
adjustment  was  set  at  various  posi- 
tions between  1  and  .-.  Steering  was 
■poor,  due  to  excessive  rudder  adjust- 
ment. At  1:26  a.  m.  the  rudder  ad- 
justment w-as  returned  to  V/z,  with 
the  weather  adjustment  remaining 
at  0.  Steering  was  good,  deviations 
being  within  the  limits  of  1/2°. 

Notations  made  on  the  record,  of 
ship  designation,  weather  and  sea 
conditions,  speed,  roll,  weather  and 
rudder  adjustments,  etc.,  will  be 
found  to  add  greatly  to  the  reference 
value  of  the  chart.  These  notations 
should  be  made  on  the  chart  by  the 
deck  officer  during  each  watch. 
(Tnhecontmued) 

Magnetic  Strainer 
For  Lube  Oil 

Winslow^  Engineering  Company  of 
Oakland,  California,  announces  a 
new  magnetic-type  strainer  which 
incorporates  a  number  of  important 
design  improvements,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  increasing  demand  for 
simplification  of  such  equipment. 

For  use  in  the  lubricating  oil  lines 
of  steam  turbines,  or  other  power 
equipment  to  remove  filings  and 
metal  particles  through  the  combi- 
nation of  magnetic  action  and  screen- 
ing,   the   strainer   combines   in    one 


unit  the  by  -  pass  valves,  pressure 
regulator,  main  control  valve,  and 
the  two  strainer  elements  in  which 
powerful  magnets  are  located.  A 
quick -acting  hand-operated  three- 
way  control  valve  permits  the  change 
of  flow  from  one  strainer  element 
to  the  other,  or  through  both  ele- 
ments. The  flow  control  valve  has 
been  greatly  simplified  and  requires 
no  jacks  to  lock  it  in  place.  Adjacent 
to  this  three-way  valve  is  the  pres- 
sure regulating  valve  for  adjustment 
of  outgoing  oil  pressure. 

The  Model  200-MS-l  Winslow 
Duplex  strainer  is  of  either  cast 
bron;e  or-  iron  for  the  one  -  piece 
body  which  incorporates  the  mani- 
fold, the  strainers,  inlet  and  outlet 
connections.  The  two  cylindrical 
baskets  are  constructed  around  a 
main  body  of  perforated  steel,  within 
which  are  fine  wire  mesh  linings.  The 
magnets  are  suspended  within  the 
baskets. 

In  the  body  is  located  a  spring- 
loaded  by-pass  valve  that  may  be 
adjusted  from  the  outside.  The  Mod- 
el_  200-MS-l  IS  designed  to  handle 
15  gpm.  A  larger  model  to  handle 
40  gpm  is  also  available.  Where  finer 
filtration  of  the  lubricating  oil  is  nec- 
essar)',  Winslow  cartridge  -  type  oil 
conditioners  may  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  strainer.  These  mag- 
netic strainers  are  now  in  production 
and  are  standard  equipment  on  the 
new   Hendy   turbo-generator   plants. 


The  Winslow  magnetic 
strainer,  standard 
eguipment  on  the  new 
ttendy  turbo-genero- 
tor  plants. 
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IVavT's  Seabees 

aod 

Marine  Painting 

iSiiare  Honors 

The  attendance  at  the  unveihng  of 
a  magnificent  marine  painting  by 
Lieutenant  Hunter  Wood,  held  at 
the  Marine  Exchange  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  made  up  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  City's  shipping  fra- 
ternity. The  paintmg  depicted  the 
rescue  by  the  U.  S.  troopship,  SS 
Monterey  of  1675  troops  from  the 
torpedoed  troopship,  SS  Santa  Elena. 


lUHO'S  UJHO 

RFLOflT  nno 

RSHORE 


The  exhibit,  with  other  paintings  by 
the  artist,  was  arranged  by  the  U.  S. 
Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Basic  School 
at  San  Mateo  where  the  picture  has 


"Rescue  by  the  United  States  Troopship  SS  Monterey" 


been  hanging  in  Matson  Hall. 

Following  the  ceremony  at  the 
Marine  Exchange,  the  Propeller  Club 
staged  a  highly  successful  luncheon 
meeting.  Along  with  officials  of  the 
Monterey  to  be  honored  were  the 
Navy's'  famous  Construction  Battal- 
ions, known  the  world  over  as  the 
"Seabces."  Included  among  the 
guests  at  the  speakers"  table  was  Lt. 
Comdr.  J.  A.  Stewart,  a  recently  re- 
turned Japanese  prisoner. 

An  illustrated  sound  picture  was 
shown  entitled  "The  Fighting  Con- 
struction Men,"  with  an  explanatory 
talk  by  Captain  H.  R.  Patterson, 
USN  (Retired),  Liaison  Officer  for 
the  Scabees. 

A  painiing  by  U    Hunier  Wood.  ll.S.M.S. 


Left:  Capfaia  Williai 
of  the   Coast  Guard 


^"ZToTLji'J  ^."•"'*  =»«♦  °"'-''  <■«-"•   l^NO.     Center:   Reprcentin,   U2  ,ears  of  „r,Ue.     These  three   ve.e, 
1.00ST   uuara.     Right.   Thomas   A.    Short,   president   of   Mariners   Club. 


District  Coast  Guard  Officer  Retires 


After  41  years  of  service,  Philip  F. 
Roach,  District  Coast  Guard  Officer 
for  the  12th  Naval  District  since 
April  12,  1942,  retired  March  1  with 
the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Captain  W.  K.  Scam- 
mell,  USCG,  formerly  District  Coast 
Guard  Officer  in  the  8th  ND. 

Roach  was  appointed  an  ensign  in 


the  USCG  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  upon  his  graduation  from 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy  in  1907. 
In  1916  he  was  attached  to  the  Staff 
of  the  Commandant,  Coast  Guard 
Headquarters  in  Washigton,  D.  C, 
and,  with  the  advent  of  World  War 
I,  saw  combat  aboard  Naval  vessels 
in  European  waters. 


Walter  Bradshaw  of 
the  Matson  Navi9a- 
tion  Company  dis. 
cusses      a      post  -  war 

problem  with  Captoin 
Paul  Cronk,  USCG, 
Captain  of  the  Port, 
during  the  dance  given 
at  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine 
Codet  School,  Son 
Mateo,  by  the  Student 
Propeller   Club   of  the 


The 


donee 


February  10, 
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His  service  aboard  the  USS  Tam- 
pa, later  lost  in  action,  the  USS  Man. 
ning,  and  as  commanding  officer  of 
the  USS  Lydonia,  won  Commodore 
Roach  the  coveted  Navy  Cross.  Fol- 
lowing the  war,  with  intermittent  sea 
duty,  he  again  served  on  the  Com- 
mandant's staff.  He  was  appointed 
Captain  on  May  25,  1938,  served  asi 
President  of  the  Coast  Guard  General 
Board  from  1938  through  1942,  and 
on  April  12,  1942,  was  assigned  to, 
the  Staff  of  the  Commandant,  12thl 
ND,  as  District  Coast  Guard  Officer.i 
He  was  appointed  Commodore  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  June,  1943. 

During  his  service  as  District  Coast 
Guard  Officer,  the  Commodore  has 
seen  his  duties  increase  four-fold. 
Heading  one  of  the  most  important 
Coast  Guard  war  districts  in  the 
country,  he  is  responsible  for  the  fine 
record  set  by  the  Coast  Guard  in  port 
security. 

Captain  William  Kirk  Scammell, 
who  will  assume  the  post,  is  a  veteran 
of  37  years  service  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy.  When 
the  war  began  he  was  commandiiig 
officer  on  the  USS  Wakefield,  famous 
Coast  Guard  transport.  He  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Training  Station,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Florida,  in  October,  1942,  and 
in  November,  1943,  assumed  his  last 
post  before  coming  to  San  Francisco, 
that  of  District  Coast  Guard  Officer 
of  the  8th  ND  in  New  Orleans. 
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Commodore    Giles 
Stedman,     USNR. 
perintendent,      U. 
Merchant      I 
Academy,  Kings  Poi 
N.  Y..  a  recent 
to   the   Pacific 


Commodore   Stedman 
Gaest  at  Pacific  Coast 
Propeller  Ports 


S.  F.  Propeller  Club  Honors 
Stedman  at  Reception 

Commodore     Giles    C.     Stedman, 

USNR,  superintendent  of  the  U.  S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  N.  Y.,  and  former  master  of 
the  largest  vessels  in  the  American 
Merchant  Marine,  was  feted  by  the 
San  Francisco  Propeller  Cluh  at  a 
shipping.  Navy  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine reception  held  in  his  honor  in 
the  Green  Room  of  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel  on  March  6. 

Commodore  Stedman  last  visited 
San  Francisco  when,  as  commodore 
of  the  United  States  Lines,  he  com- 
manded the  liner  SS  America,  now 
USS  West  Point,  on  her  maiden  voy- 
age to  San  Francisco  in  February, 
1941.  On  that  occasion,  one  of  the 
most  colorful  days  in  San  Francisco 
maritime  history,  the  .^0,000  -  ton 
queen  of  the  American  merchant 
fleet  was  berthed  at  Pier  J  5  on  The 
Embarcadero  and  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic to  visit.  The  former  America  was 
christened  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  in 
November,  1940. 

At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  the 
America  was  500  miles  south  of  Cape 
Town  dodging  the  subs.  The  commo- 
dore, one  of  the  most  popular  masters 
in  the  Merchant  Marine,  remained 
aboard  the  SS  America  when  his 
ship   was   taken   over   by    the   Navy 


to  become  the  troopship  USS  West 
Point.  He  was  decorated  by  the  Navy 
for  participation  in  the  evacuation 
of  Singapore  during  the  height  of 
the  Jap  attack  following  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Prior  to  commanding  the  Amer- 
ica, he  was  master  of  the  SS  Wash- 
ington of  the  United  States  Lines 
fleet. 

While  in  San  Francisco  he  inspect- 
ed the  Maritime  Cadet  School,  San 
Mateo.  He  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  national  academy  in  October, 
194.V 


Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
Propellers  Honor  Stedman 

One  of  the  best  attended  meetings 
of  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach  was  held  re- 
cently at  the  Ambassador  Hotel. 
Commodore  Giles  C.  Stedman,  super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy,  Kings  Point, 
L.  L,  was  the  principal  speaker  and 
guest  of  honor. 


At  the  luncheon  honoring  Commodore  Giles  C. 
Stedman  (left)  held  by  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of 
Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  are  Rear  Admirol  A.  W. 
htarshafl,  USN,  retired:  Lee  Vermille,  president  o< 
Club,   and   L     ~      '      ' 
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Left  to  right;  A.  S. 
Moody,  J.  R.  Mur. 
phy  and  Allen  C. 
Jones  all  of  General 
Electric  Co.  Pacific 
District   Division. 


General  Electric  Shift 


Under  a  new  setup  recently  in- 
augurated by  the  General  Electric 
Company,  the  following  shifts  of 
personnel  were  effected:  Raymond 
M.  Alvord,  commercial  vice  presi- 
dent and  manager  of  Pacific  District, 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  presi- 
dent's staff;  Allen  C.  Jones,  Pacific 
District  of  Central-Station-Transpor- 
tation Dept.,  was  appointed  manager 
of  apparatus  sales  in  California,  Ari- 
zona, Western  Nevada,  and  Hawai- 
ian Islands;  A.  S.  Moody,  commer- 
cial vice  president  and  manager  of 


IS 


General  Electric  Company's  North- 
western District,  Portland,  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  president's 
staff;  and  J.  R.  Murphy,  formerly 
special  representative  for  General 
Electric  in  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
transferred  to  Portland  to  take  over 
as  Northwestern  district  manager  of 
apparatus  sales. 

Mr.  Moody  will  continue  to  make 
his  headquarters  in  Portland  and  Mr. 
Alvord  will  maintain  his  office  in  San 
Francisco.  E.  O.  (Bill)  Shreve,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  customer  rela- 
tions. New  York,  and  well  known  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  heads  the  newly 
created  presidential  staff. 

Matson  Executive 
Changes 

W.  p.  Roth,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Matson  Navigation 
Company,  announced  that  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
company  held  March  16,  executive 
changes  in  contemplation  of  the  en- 
larged post-war  operations  of  the 
company  were  made  effective. 

Mr.  Roth,  who  has  been  president 
of  the  company  for  the  last  18  years, 
retired  as  president  of  the  company 
and  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  a  position  that  has  been  vacant 
since  the  death  of  E.  D.  Tennev  in 
1934.  -^ 

F.  A.  Bailey  was  elected  president 
of  the  company  to  succeed  Mr.  Roth. 


Mr.  Bailey  has  been  executive  vice 
president  of  the  company  and  has 
served  with  it  in  various  capacities 
since  1910. 

The  Board  of  Directors  created  a 
new  office.  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  elected  George 
G.Montgomery  to  that  position.  Mr. 
Montgomery  has  been  a  director  of 
the  company  for  the  past  ten  years. 
In  addition  to  devoting  substantial 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  new  position, 
he  will  continue  as  vice  president  of 
Castle  6?  Cooke,  Limited,  in  charge 
of  its  San  Francisco  office. 

Mr.  Roth  pointed  out  that  the 
post-war  plans  of  the  company  con- 
template not  only  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  its  prewar  services  but  also 
their  enlargement  and  modernization. 


Frazer  W.  Bailey, 
President  of  Matson  Navigation  Co. 
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ghl:    Neil   E.    Brown,   treasurer   ol   Port   of   San   Ole^o; 

president;  WolloR  Eaton,  vice  president;  Charles 

port;    Shelby   Wiggins,    secretory;    Lee   K. 

Charter  presentotion  dinner  in  Son  Dieqo. 

esident  congratulates  Charles  R. 


sident. 


News  From  Various 
Propeller  Club  Ports 


Port  of  San  Diego  held  its  charter 
presentation  party  March  13,  with 
sixty-five  charter  members.  On  this 
occasion  Lee  Vermille.  national  vice 
president  and  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach  Port,  supported 
by  a  platoon  of  members  of  that  area, 
made  the  charter  presentation.  The 
ofEcers  of  the  new  port  are  Charles 
R.  Goff,  president;  Wallaj:  B.  Eaton, 
vice  president;  K.  M.  Walker,  vice 
president:  Shelby  Wiggins,  secretary; 
Neil  E.  Brown,  treasurer.  On  the 
second  Tuesday  in  May  the  regular 
meetings  will  commence. 


mOrtLLlK   CLUI 

PORT  or  PORT  EVERGL>IOES,  FLORIO/t 
Standing,  left  to  right:  Grover  Theis,  secretary  of 
the  K^iomi  Propeller  Club;  Warren  T.  Eller,  James 
M,  Breeding.  Jomes  F.  Mach  ond  H.  T.  Spongier, 
all  members  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  new 
organiiation;  Sigfried  Bechhold,  first  vice  presi- 
dent; James  E.  Gallagher,  secretary:  Charles  E. 
Albury,  installing  officer  and  post  president  of  the 
Miami  Club;  Fred  J.  Stewart,  president,  and  Jomes 
D.   Camp  of  Port  Lauderdale,   toastmoster. 

Seoted:  Mrs.  Albory,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Philip  H. 
FitzGerold,  A.  W.  Allison,  Notional  Vice  President 
of   Propeller   Clubs;   Mrs.    Allison   and   Mrs.   Camp. 


Port  of  Port  Everglades,  Florida, 
Chartered  in  February 

In  the  presence  of  150  guests  and 
members  of  various  Propeller  Clubs, 
A.  W.  Allison,  national  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Propeller  Club,  Charles- 
ton,  S.   C,   presented   a   charter   to 


Fred  Stewart,  president  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club  embracing  the  Port  Ev- 
erglades area  (Port  No.  94),  at  a 
dinner  dance  held  at  Hollywood 
Country  Club,  Hollywood,  Florida, 
February  19.  The  new  officers  in- 
clude Sigfried  Bechhold,  first  vice 
president;  Floyd  L.  Wray,  second 
vice  president;  James  E.  Gallagher, 
secretary;  and  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ors, R.  T.  Spangler,  Warren  T.  Eller, 
B.  Brack  Cantrell,  Frank  Stirling, 
James  Breeding  and  James  Mack. 
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150  YEARS  OF  CXPER/£NC£/ 
Leff  to  right:  Ray  Jones,  port 
engineer.  Genera)  Petroleum 
Corporation:  Jack  Govon,  the 
host,  and  Joe  Hare,  manager 
of  Mointenonce  and  Repairs 
of  War  Shipping  Administra. 
tion  in  Southern  California. 


Jack  Govan  Host 

At  ]Vew  Plant's  Opening 


A  notable  group  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia maritime  executives  were  re- 
cently the  guests  of  J.  F.  Govan, 
president  of  the  Saverite  Engineer- 
ing Company,  for  an  inspection  of 
the  firm's  new  Los  Angeles  plant. 
The  visitors  saw  "Brickseal"  refrac- 
tory coating  being  applied  to  brick, 


then  placed  in  a  retort  and  heated  to 
approximately  2470  degrees  F.,  at 
which  point  the  brick  was  removed 
from  the  retort  and  dropped  into  cold 
•  water  with  no  noticeable  damage  to 
either  the  brick  or  the  coating. 

Among  those  present  at  this  Save- 
rite plant  inspection  were  Joe  Hare, 


"Brickseal" 
tort,   explai 


protected  brick  comes  out  et  demonstration   re- 
led   to   an   interested   9roup   by   Bill   Rudy  of   Xiit. 


manager  of  maintenance  and  repair 
for  War  Shipping  Administration  in 
Southern  California;  Fred  Cordes  of 
Deconhil  Steamship  Company;  Ray 
Jones,  port  engineer  for  General  Pe- 
troleum Corporation;  Paul  Gaudin, 
superintendent,  Los  Angeles  Tanker 
Operators;  Frank  Cavanaugh,  gen- 
eral manager.  West  Coast  Shipbuild- 
ing y  Dry  Dock  Company;  Bert 
Hale,  Pacific  Coast  Tankers;  A.  M. 
Rosenfeld,  president  of  the  California 
Association  of  Port  Authorities;  C. 
G.  Reed,  port  engineer  of  Richfield 
Oil  Corporation;  L.  E.  Landers,  port 
engineer,  American  President  Lines 
Floyd  Nelson,  marine  department. 
The  Texas  Company;  David  K.  Stew 
ard,  president,  Pacific  Marine  Sur 
veys;  Rolf  Monsen,  Todd  Shipyards 
Corporation;  and  Lieut.  Ed  Kendall 
U.S.N. 
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George  L.  Sargent,  recently  transferred 
to  head  office  of  Fireman's  Fund  Insur- 
ance Co. 

George  L.  Sargent,  formerly  claims 
agent  for  Grace  Lines  in  New  Or- 
leans, until  November,  1944,  recently 
joined  the  Marine  Department  of 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  head  office 
in  San  Francisco  the  first  of  this  year 
handling  P  fe?  I  claims. 

Prior  to  the  war  he  was  in  San 
Francisco  associated  with  the  old  Pa- 
cific Mail  and  until  1938,  was  freight 
claims  agent  with  Grace  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

His  hobbies  are  trail  blazing  and 
organizational  end  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  He  is  a  member  of  Or- 
ganization and  Extension  Committee, 
Berkeley-Contra  Costa  Area  Council 
of  the  Scouts. 

Mr.  Sargent's  daughter,  Eunice 
May,  is  an  aerographer  with  the 
Spars,  stationed  at  Port  Angeles, 
Washington,  and  of  whom  Mr.  Sar- 
gent is  very  proud. 
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Af  the  Directors  and  Post  Presidents  table  you  see.  teft  to  right:  Joe  Costello, 
Williom  Harrington,  Howard  Hortry.  E.  L.  Archibold.  Chairman,  T.  W.  Buehholi, 
R.  W.  Decker,  Al  Boro.  Tom  Forster,  Art  Pegq,  Albert  O.  Pegg  and  Captain  Theo. 
Peters. 

BILGE  CLUB'S 

AIVXCAL  STAG 


Pacific  Marine  Review  salutes 
the  Bilge  Club  on  its  1 7th  annual 
banquet  held  at  the  Biltmore  Ho- 
tel, Los  Angeles.  Cheers  for  this 
successful  party  go  to  the  com- 
mittee chairmen:  President  T. 
W.  Buchholz;  R.  W.  Decker,  A. 
F.  Boro,  Floyd  Nelson,  William 
Harrington,  E.  L.  Archibald, 
Howard  Hartry,  Robert  Snod- 
grass,  Winn  Rash. 


Top,  right:  R.  < 

Crusoe  of  Unio 
focturinq  Comi 
guest  ^om  ( 
Jim  Henry  pre 
smile  in  bocligi 


takes  ticket  from  gu 
roll  John 


.  VondenBoom 
lore  to  W.  R. 
Metol  Monu- 


ond  Chorlie  Lee. 


group  some  of 
our  old  friends 
and  Bilge  Club- 


L.  Decher.  Pou 


Dolon,    M 
Hollinger 
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Top.  left:  Guest  of 
Honor,  Monroe  W.  Jack. 
son  (left),  with  his 
maritime  associates  at 
Dugan's  Cafe  prior  to 
leaving  for  Manila.  John 
A.  McKown  (center!  is 
chief  of  the  construc- 
tion and  inspection  sec- 
tion of  regional  office. 
Paul  N.  Mulvany  re- 
places Jackson  as  os- 
sistant  to   McKown. 

Left:  at  the  dinner  hon- 
oring  Jackson  are  T.  A. 
Laird,  senior  hull  in- 
spector; Morris  Cham- 
berlain, principal  ma- 
chine inspector;  George 
W.  Avan,  senior  ma- 
chine inspector,  ond  J. 
L.  Loper,  senior  machine 

{Photographs  courteiy  of 
Oakland  Post  Enquirer.) 


Monroe  Jaekson  Goes 
to  the  Philippines 


Manila  bound! 

That  was  the  slogan  of  Monroe  W. 
Jackson,  who  recently  relinquished 
his  duties  as  assistant  chief  of  the 
ship  construction  and  inspection  sec- 
tion of  the  West  Coast  regional  office 
in  Oakland  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission. 


In  government  service  almost  con- 
tinuously since  1911,  Jackson  has 
been  in  the  Oakland  Commission  of- 
fice since  October,  1940,  first  as  elec- 
trical inspector  coordinator  and,  since 
the  formation  of  the  regional  office, 
in  the  assistant  chief  position. 


Ordered  to  Manila  in  the  wake  of 
liberating  troops  to  take  over  an  im- 
portant position  with  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration,  he  was  hon- 
ored by  125  of  his  associates  at  a 
stag  dinner  at  Dugan's  Cafe  in 
Emeryville,   California. 

Paul  N.  Mulvany,  formerly  prin- 
cipal machinery  inspector  at  the 
Kaiser  Company,  Inc.,  shipyard  at 
Vancouver,  Washington,  who  will 
take  over  Jackson's  duties  in  the 
Oakland  office,  was  officially  intro- 
duced at  the  dinner. 

Mr.  Jackson  became  associated 
with  the  Navy  Department  in  1911 
at  the  Norfolk  Navy  yard.  In  1924 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Cavite  yard 
at  the  large  Philippine  naval  station, 
where  he  was  master  electrician  for 
the  16th  Naval  District. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in 
1934,  he  worked  for  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  as  a  navy  inspector 
at  the  Bethlehem  yards  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  Standard  Fruit  Co.  in 
Nicaragua,  and  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission as  senior  electrical  inspector 
at  Tampa,  Florida. 

Structural  Engineers 
Visit  Shipyard 

One  hundred  and  five  members  of 
the  Structural  Engineers  Association 
of  Northern  California  and  the 
American  Welding  Society  of  San 
Francisco  visited  the  Bethlehem-Ala- 
meda  Shipyard,  Inc.,  and  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Fabricating  Plant  during 
the  night  of  February  23,  to  inspect 
modern  shipyard  welding  methods. 

Prior  to  the  inspection  tour,  the  en- 
gineers as  guests  of  the  American 
Welding  Society  heard  a  brief  talk 
on  "Welding  Problems  of  the  Struc- 
tural Engineers,"  by  R.  E.  Gauthier, 
district  engineer  of  the  Bethlehem 
Fabricating  Division. 


rnsp„f,r:   John   Ho.N.on.   prindpo,   hr'i„!p«,or    J^k   H„I/',"°r  ■  "^    i    "V    'TT'   ""   "°"-     ''**  *°   ^""^    »"   =°"'""'°-    « 

yard  Inspector.  '"spector,  Jock  Homb,.  f.rsf  s.nwr   msp.efor;  T.   A.   Loird.   senior  hull   Inspector,   and   French!.   Bollard,   ship. 
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The  odds  are  4000  to  1 

WE  HAVE  WHAT  YOU   WANT! 

Whether  you  need  a  giant  30-inch  Tube-Turn  welding 
fitting  weighing  more  than  a  half  ton,  a  half-inch  fitting 
with  weight  measured  in  ounces,  or  any  of  the  4,000 
other  items  in  the  complete  Tube  Turns  line  . . .  your 
Tube  Turns  distributor  can  supply  you.  He  carries  an 
ample  stock  and  can  ser\'e  you  promptly.  His 


years  of  successful  experience  are  at  your 
disposal  to  help  solve  difficult  problems.  And 
back  of  him,  ready  to  help  at  a  minute's  notice,  are  the 
nearest  Tube  Turns  factory  branch  and  the  complete 
engineering    staff   and    facilities    of  the 
Tube  Turns  factory  in  Louisville. 

Remember — Tube-Turn  weld- 
ing fittings  were  the  first  weld- 
ing fittings  and  are  still  the 
best.  Let  the  new  Tube  Turns 
Catalog  No.  Ill  show  what  1 8 
years'  specialized  experience 
means  to  you.  Write  for  your  copy 
this  valuable  handbook  today. 


Tube-Turn 


THE  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  WELDING  HHINGS  AND  FLANGES 

Selected  Tube  Turns  distributors  in  every  principal  city  ready 

to  serve  you  from  complete  stocks. 
TUBE  TURNS  (Inc.),  LOUISVILLE   1,  KENTUCKY.  Branch 
Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cleve- 
land, Dayton,  Washington,   D.   C,  Houston,   San   Francisco, 
Seattle,  Los  Angeles. 


S.  J. 

JUMPY 

SIDES 

Works 
Manager, 
CatHornla 
Shipbuildinq 


War  Makes  Geniiisies''' 


By  Albert  O.  Pegg 

Technical  Consultant,  California 
Shipbuilding  Corporation 


When  the  word  war  is  mentioned, 
we  immediately  associate  it  with  de- 
struction, fire,  poverty  and  death; 
howe\-er,  when  we  search  around  we 
find  isolated  instances  where  genius 
has  been  created. 

Perhaps  after  peace  comes  and  we 
are  on  our  way  back  to  normal  ac- 
tivities and  operations,  we  shall  hear 
of  many  acts  of  genius  due  to  the  war 
efforts.  However,  it  is  my  pleasure  at 
this  time  to  bring  forth  a  creation  of 
geniuses  which  in  my  opinion  is  most 
outstanding. 

Nearly  five  years  have  passed  since 
ground  was  broken  at  Terminal  Is- 
land for  the  construction  of  Califor- 
nia Shipbuilding  Corporation's  yard 
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and  among  those  involved  in  the 
construction  was  one  individual — J. 
S.  "Jumpy"  Sides.  Yes,  Jumpy  is  his 
nickname  and  the  one  by  which  we 
all  know  him  best  so  it  v^ill  be  Jumpy 
during  the  rest  of  this  article. 

Jumpy  was  born  in  Black  Lick, 
Pennsylvania,  and  educated  at  Alle- 
gheny College  and  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. Pittsburgh  being  a  great 
steel  center  it  gave  Jumpy  his  first 
love, — "steel  construction." 

After  serving  about  four  years 
with  the  great  steel  firm  Jones  6? 
Laughlin  of  Pittsburgh,  as  superin- 
tendent of  construction  on  some  big, 
tough    jobs.   Jumpy   concluded    that 


steel  construction  was  a  most  inter- 
esting career  and  decided  to  make  it 
his  life's  work. 

About  ths  time  the  great  Boulder 
Dam  project  was  in  the  making  and 
he  .'!aw  an  opportunity  to  do  bigger 
and  greater  things  in  steel.  In  May, 
19.1.^,  Jumpy  made  connections  with 
Babcock  6?  Wilcox  Company  at 
Boulder  City,  and  became  superin- 
tendent of  erection  of  the  great  steel 
tunnel  sections  which  were  fabricated 
on  the  job.  Any  one  who  visited  the 
Boulder  Dam  project  during  its  con- 
struction m.ndc  if  a  point  to  see  the 
fabrication,  handling  and  erection  of 
these  great  tunnel  sections,  a  job  only 
Babcock  6?  Wilcox  would  undertake. 

Jumpy  stayed  with  this  job  until 
its  completion  and  then  returned  to 
Rust  Engineering  Co.  at  Pittsburgh. 
He  remained  with  them  as  superin- 
tendent of  construction  until  the  war 
broke  out,  and  after  a  short  vacation 
came  West  determined  to  do  bigger 
and  better  things  in  the  line  of  steel 
construction. 

Los  Angeles  was  Jump\''s  stopping 
off  place  in  the  West.  This  was  in 
July,  1941.  and  shipbuilding  was  the 
principal  item  of  construction  and 
the  largest  unit  under  fabrication  at 
that  time. 

The  California  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration's  yard  at  Terminal  Island  was 
then  nearing  completion  but  already 
the  first  hull,  the  John  C.  Fremont, 
was  being  erected  on  Way  No.  I.  The 
sight  of  this  magnificent  steel  struc- 
ture was  awe  inspiring  to  Jumpy  and 
he  resolved  to  become  a  part  of  its 
making.  Although  shipbuilding  was 
not  a  part  of  his  past  experience,  the 
magnificence  of  the  structure  inspired 
him  to  the  point  of  determination 
that  what  man  has  done,  man  can  do. 
He  immediately  applied  for  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  and  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  hull  con- 
struction on  swing  shift,  at  that  time 
employing  6,000  men.  Steel  in  any 
shape  or  form  was  no  problem  to  him 
but  when  he  was  confronted  with 
such  terms  as  sheer  strakes,  moulded 
lines,  transom  plates  and  bilge 
keels,  he  knew  he  had  a  problem  to 
handle  and  to  be  successful  he  knew 
he  had  to  learn  quickly.  Well,  from 
here  on  the  storv  is  almost  the  history 
of  the  yard  itself. 

In  October,  1941,  Jumpy  was  made 
Assistant  Production  Manager  in 
charge  of  the  Hull  and  Yard  Depart- 
ment. He  held  this  position  for  about 
five  months,  which  could  be  termed 
a    probationary   period   in   shipbuild- 
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LOOK  Maeozlna 


Saving-  time  there  •  •  •  and  back 


Tt's  a  long  haul  for  tuna — to  Costa 
L  Rica  and  back! 
So,  when  Otto  Kiessig  and  Associates 
ordered  two  of  the  new-type,  long  range 
tuna    clippers    from    the    Consolidated 
Steel  Corporation,  they  made  sure  the 
vessels  would  make  the  long  run  pronto. 
These     new    all-steel,    all-welded 
clippers,  the  Princess  Pat,  and  Prin- 
cess Anne,  fishing  for  Sun  Harbor 
Packing    Company   of   San    Diego, 
are    being    equipped    with    Sperry 
automatic  steering. 
These  are  the  first  ships  of  this  general 
type  to  have  Sperry  Gyro-Compasses 
and  Sperry  Gyro-Pilots.  As  a  result  it 


is  expected  that  at  least  a  day  will  be 
saved  on  each  trip — a  mighty  important 
saving  both  to  owners  and  crews,  and  to 
Uncle  Sam,  who  needs  every  extra  pound 
of  fish  the  industry  can  produce. 

With  the  Gyro-Compass  to  set  an 
accurate  course  .  .  .  and  "Metal  Mike" 
to  steer  that  course  automatically,  the 
Princess  Pat  and  Princess  Anne  will 
leave  behind  them  straight-as-a-die 
wakes  that  mean  double  economy :  Time 
saved  . .  .  Fuel  saved. 

"Metal  Mike"  will  also  relieve  the 
crew  of  much  of  the  tedious  work  of 
fighting  the  wheel — a  special  advantage 
in  rough  weather.  And  to  complete  the 
picture,  these  new  clippers  also  will  be 
equipped  with  Sperry  Electric  Steering 
Engines,  and  remote  control  on  each 
bridge  wing  for  ease  in  maneuvering  and 
docking. 

The  Princess  Pat  and  Princess  Anne 
exemplify  the  modem  trend  in  fishing 
craft.  When  you  order  new  ships,  be 


sure  to  specify  the  Sperry  Gyro-Compass 
and  Sperry  Gyro-Pilot. 


Sperry  Gyroscope  Company,  Inc.  great  neck.  n.  v. 
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ing.  In  March,  1942,  he  was  made 
Production  Manager  in  full  charge  of 
the  Hull  and  Yard  Department. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Cal- 
ship  began  to  make  history  in  the 
shipbuilding  world.  Liberty. ships  be- 
gan to  leave  the  yard  in  quantities 
never  before  heard  of.  It  was  in 
June,  1942,  when  Calship  delivered 
15  Liberty  ships, — a  world's  record. 
At  this  time  Jumpy  had  some  19,000 
men  working  in  the  Hull  and  Yard 
Department. 

In  September,  194.'*,  Jumpy  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  Works 
Manager  which  covered  the  yard  as 
a  whole  and  he  then  had  40,000  men 
under  his  supervision.  In  December, 
■!943,  Calship  with  Jumpy  as  Works 
Manager  delivered  23  vessels  includ- 
ing four  Liberty  type  tankers. 

Calship  completed  its  Liberty  ship 
program  and  started  the  construction 
of  Victory  and  Troop  ships.  Both 
the  Troop  ship  and  Victory  ship 
were  ver>'  complicated  in  design  and 
their  construction  was  a  serious  prob- 
lem to  any  old-line  experienced  ship- 
yard, but  Jumpy  gloried  in  tough 
jobs,  particularly  those  of  steel,  with 
the  result  that  Calship  again  deliv- 
ered the  goods  on  time. 

At  present  Calship  is  building  the 
streamlined  AP2  type  of  Victory 
ships  and  will  continue  to  do  so  un- 
til the  end  of  1945.  Not  only  have 
these  ships  been  streamlined  but  in 
addition  the  manhours  and  cost  of 
building  them  are  equal  to  any  of 
the  lower  cost  yards  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

In  visualizing  the  enormous  job 
ahead  of  him  Jumpy  recognized  the 
fact  that  he  must  surround  himself 
with  competent  help  in  the  top  posi- 
tions necessary  in  such  a  large  pro- 
duction program.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished at  Calship.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  say  a  few  words  of  the  fine 
group  of  men  so  ably  assisting  Jumpy 
in  this  great  job. 

Jerome  William  Komes,  Assistant 
Production  Manager  —  a  brilliant 
young  man  who  took  to  shipbuilding 
like  a  duck  to  water.  A  good  plan- 
ning e.xpert  if  ever  there  was  one. 

Elmer  Casey,  Manager  of  the 
Shops  and  Skids— Elmer'comes  from 
good  Irish  stock  and  work  is  his  fa- 
vorite sport.  The  great  sections  of 
steel  units  you  see  around  the  shops 
and  skids  are  the  products  of  Elmer 
and  his  staff. 

John  Rocke  Kiely,  Manager  of 
Outfitting.  John  is  another  young 
man  with  a  liking  for  shipbuilding" 
He  was  born  in  Berkeley,  California, 
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and  educated  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  majoring  in  Civil  En- 
gmeering.  John  looks  the  part  of  a 
good  shipbuilder  and  the  fine  out- 
fitting job  being  done  is  a  credit  to 
his  skill. 

William  Carleton  Ryan,  Chief  En- 
gineer and  member  of  the  Operating 
Committee.  "Pat"  as  we  all  know 
him,  was  born  and  educated  in  Mass- 
achusetts. He  majored  in  Naval  Ar- 
chitecture and  Aero  Engineering  at 
the  Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Ar'chi- 
tects.  Since  graduating  from  college, 
Pat  has  had  considerable  experience 
at  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  Washigton, 
D.  C.  He  felt  right  at  home  as  co- 
ordinator of  the  30  troopships  built 


THE  AUTHOR 
"Bert"  Pegg  is  one  of  the  best  known  ma- 
rine engineers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  hoving 
been  36  years  with  Union  Oil  os  superin- 
tending marine  engineer.  He  come  out  of 
"tlJfr""'  I:  '""  *°  """"^  manager  of 
lutfitting,  then  ossistont  general  manager 
onsultant  of  Calship. 
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at  the  yard.  Pat,  in  order  to  make 
himself  available  for  calls  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  when  necessary,  had 
attached  two  ver>'  brilliant  men  to 
his  staff.  They  are  Dave  Charles,  de- 
sign and  marine  engineer  and  acting 
Chief  Engineer  in  Pat's  absence,  and 
Carl  Rettig  Jr.,  Chief  Draftsman, 
Hull  Division.  Both  of  these  men 
have  had  considerable  shipbuilding 
experience. 

Rolland  Stuart  Allen,  Manager  of 
Hull  Department — "Stu"  is  what  we 
call  him.  He  was  born  and  educated 
in  Mobile.  Alabama.  Stuart  is  just 
36  years  of  age  but  has  had  consider- 
able experience  in  construction  work 
although  most  of  his  experience  has 
been  in  wood,  his  transition  to  steel 
work  was  very  skillfully  accomplished 
and  all  those  who  have  witnessed 
launchings  at  Calship  have  seen  ex- 
amples of  his  skill. 


John  Price,  Assistant  Manager  of 
Hull  Coonstruction  —  Jack,  as  we 
know  him,  has  been  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing  trade  in  all  its  branches  over  a 
long  period  and  his  wide  knowledge 
of  shipbuilding  has  been  applied  here 
at  Calship.  You  should  have  seen 
Jack  perform  in  December,  1943, 
v,'hen  we  delivered  25  ships. 

Bernard  Leroy  Morgan,  General 
Superintendent  of  Hull  Construction 
— Bill  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence here  in  Southern  California  in 
construction  work  and  when  he 
tackled  ship  construction  he  adapted 
himself  in  an  excellent  manner  and 
15  doing  a  fine  job. 

Thomas  James  Leahy,  General  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Pipe  Department 
— Tom  has  had  a  world  of  experience 
in  pipe  fabrication  and  installation. 
The  extraordinary  jobs  of  installation 
here  at  Calship  have  been  a  pleasure 
tor  him.  He  has  surrounded  himself 
with  several  good  men  such  as  Lou 
Berray,  F.  D.  Robinett,  L.  J.  Wright, 
R.  C.  Jones  and  I.  B.  Berg. 

Noble  Lorain  Mille— General  Su- 
perintendent of  Marine  Electric.  Mil- 
lie has  had  considerable  engineering 
training  and  is  a  graduate  of  U.  S.  C. 
in  General  Engineerins.  The  techni- 
calities of  Marine  Electric  work  were 
quickly  absorbed  into  this  trained 
mind  and  a  fine  installation  job  is  be- 
ing done. 

Edgar  M.  Kell,  Manager  of  Facili- 
ties. Ed  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. Ed's- job  is  to  keep  the  facili- 
ties  up-to-date  and  ready  for  any 
emergency  and  in  addition  he  has 
taken  on  the  job  of  Thermit  Welding 
all  stern  frames  and  stern  pieces,  ft 
is  a  pleasure  to  watch  this  work  being 
done. 

John  F.  Gravdon,  General  Super- 
intendent of  Sheet  Metal  Depart- 
ment. Jack  was  born  in  Dublin.  Ire- 
land. He  was  educated  in  the  City  of 
Dublin  Technical  School  and  made 
sheet  metal  his  life's  work.  The  best 
example  of  Jack's  ability  as  a  sheet 
metal  man  would  be  to  visit  any  of 
the  troopships  turned  out  by  Calship. 
Jack  also  has  three  able  lieutenants 
working  with  him.  Mike  Harrington. 
S.  S.  Vitale,  and  E.  A.  Johnston. 

Edward  Louis  Misippo,  General 
Superintendent  of  Machinery-.  Louie 
has  been  handling  marine  machinery' 
all  his  life  and  comes  from  a  family 
of  marine  machinery  men.  His  father 
was  the  dean  of  marine  installations. 
Installation  of  high  pressure,  high 
temperature  machinery  calls  for  ex- 
pert handling  and  Louie  has  just  that. 
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THE  BULLARD  COMPANY 

Bridgeport  2,  ConnecHcut 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS 

REPRESENTED 

BY 

HARRON.    RICKARD    &    McCONE    COMPANY   OF   NORTHERN    CALIFORNIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

HARRON.    RICKARD    &    McCONE    COMPANY   OF   SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA 

LOS  ANGELES 


James  Lewis,  Superintendent  of 
-aunching.  Jim  is  an  old  timer  in  the 
)uilding  and  launching  of  ships.  His 
nowledge  has  been  a  great  asset  to 
Dalship.  Jim  has  launched  420  at  this 
rard  and  over  100  ships  at  other 
ards. 

Lewis  Ray  Miles,  Superintendent 
f  Pamting.  Ray  knows  the  paint 
msiness  in  all  its  branches  and  turns 
he  Calship  vessels  out  in  first  class 
ondition,  well  protected  with  ade- 
|Uatc  paint. 

Meredith  Hall  MacKusick,  Weld- 
ng  Engineer.  Mac  keeps  us  in  line 
n  good  welding  practice  which  is  the 
esult  of  his  education,  Harvard  En- 
ineering  School  in  which  he  ma- 
orcd  in  electrical  engineering. 
I  In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  at 
he  beginning  of  activities  at  Calship 
'ery  few  of  these  men  had  any  ship- 
luilding  training.  Howe%'er,  after 
our  years  of  record  breaking  ship- 
milding  performance  we  can  be  as- 
ured  of  our  future  in  shipbuilding 
lersonnel. 

.A  Propeller  News 

The  Port's  Education  Committee, 
^  P  R  I  L     •     1945 


headed  by  Chairman  Rear-Admiral 
Albert  Ware  Marshall,  U.S.N,  (re- 
tired) ,  introduced  guests  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  where 
another  Port  is  soon  to  be  established. 
Attending  the  meeting  as  representa- 
tives of  U.S.C.  were  Professor  R.  M. 
Fo.x,  Dr.  Garrett  Wynkoop.  John  R. 
Bodin,  R.  E.  Henning  and  P.  L.  How- 
ard. A  complete  announcement  of 
the  U.S.C.  "Port"  will  be  ready  soon. 


In  top  row,  left  to 
right:  Dr.  Garrett 
Wynkoop,  U.  S.  C: 
John  R.  Bodin,  U  S. 
C:  R.  E.  Henning.  U. 
S.  C:  P.  L.  Howord. 
U.S.C.  Seated:  A.  L. 
Allyn;  Professor  R.  M. 
Fai  of  U.  S.  C;  Com- 
modore Stedmon  and 
L.  K.  Vermille,  presi- 
dent. Port  of  Los  An- 
geles-Long Beach. 


Serving  on  Rcar-Admiral  Mar- 
shall's Educational  Committee  are  A. 
L.  Allyn.  J.  D.  Baker,  C.  A.  Bland. 
Fred  A.  Hooper.  S.  T.  Olafson  and 
capable  and  busy  Secretary  Howard 
Woodruff.  President  Lee  K.  Ver- 
mille and  Secretary  Woodruff  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  widespread 
interest  generated  in  the  newly 
launched  1945  Propeller  Club  pro- 
gram. 
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XZIT 

FIRE-SCALE   and  SOOT 
ERADICATOR 


Chipping  fire-scale  and  scraping  soot  waste 
valuable  labor  and  time  in  port.  Simply  feed 
XZIT  into  the  fire-box  while  your  boilers  oper- 
ate, and  all  accumulated  fire-scale  and  soot 
will  be  reduced  chemically  so  they  can  be 
dissipated  by  natural  draft  or  blowing,  with- 
out chipping  or  scraping. 


Xzit  stops  sparking  and  extinguishes  stack 
fires  instantly.  By  keeping  heating  surfaces 
constantly  clean,  Xzit  saves  fuel  and  reduces 
maintenance.  Used  successfully  on  American 
and  Allied  ships  for  many  years. 

Write  for  sample  and  demonstration. 

XZIT  SALES  CO. 

1031    CLINTON    STREET,    HOBOKEN.    N.    J. 

S800   SOUTH   HOOVER  ST.,   LOS  ANGELES  44.  CALIF. 
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Shipping  Expert  Siiot 

The  bitter  news  of  Ernest  E.  John- 
son's death  came  as  a  great  shock  to, 
Pacific  Coast  shipping  circles.  Just 
before  the  tragic  news  reached  Mrs. 
Johnson  she  had  had  word  through 
George  J.  McCarthy,  former  manager 
of  American  President  Lines  at  Ma- 
nila and  a  repatriated  internee,  thati 
Johnson,  despite  two  years  spent  inj 
a  Jap  prison  camp,  was  alive  and  well. 

Their  son,  Thor  Johnson,  Lt.  (j.g.) 
U.S.N.,  who  was  in  the  Philippines 
with  the  American  forces,  searched 
tirelessly  for  his  father.  He  discov- 
ered his  grave  in  Santo  Tomas  prison 
camp  and  subsequently  learned  that 
his  father  was  executed  by  the  Japa- 
nese on  January  15. 

Johnson,  who  went  to  the  Orient 
in  1936,  was  well  known  in  steam- 
ship circles  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  For- 
merly employed  by  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation,  he  went  with 
Sudden  6?  Christenson,  Inc.,  in  IP.^l. 
Later  he  joined  the  Dollar  Line  and 
subsequently  became  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  representative 
for  the  Orient.  His  headquarters 
were  in  Hong  Kong,  until  September, 
1941,  when  he  moved  to  Manila. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Elise. 
who  resides  in  Burlingame;  a  daugh- 
ter, Barbara;  two  sons,  Thor  and 
Thomas,  and  his  brother,  Alfred,  of 
General  Steamship  Corp.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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fiRICKSEAL 


^  Highly-glazed 
monolithic  coating 
prevents  cracking  and  spalling 

Brlckseal  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
danger  of  untimely  failure  of  boiler 
refractories.  This  widely-used  refrac- 
tory coating,  applied  like  paint  with 
brush  or  spray  gun,  forms  a  highly- 
glaied,  heat  -  reflecting,  monolithic, 
protective  surface  which  prevents 
damage  due  to  cracking,  spalling, slag- 
ging, air  infiltration  and  sudden  tem- 
perature variation. 

[Brlckseal  should  not  be  confused  with 
ordinary  air-set  washes  which  form  a 
plaster-like  surface  coating.  Brlckseal 
consists  of  high-fusion  clays  and 
metals  combined  in  oils.  Furnace  heat 
burns  the  oils  and  vitrifies  the  clays 
and  metals,  which  penetrate  deeply 
Into  all  pores,  cracks  and  [olnts,  bind- 
ing the  bricks  Into  a  durable,  mono- 
lithic wall. 

Brlckseal  cannot  crack,  blister  or  peel 
off  due  to  sudden  temperature 
changes  because,  at  operating  tem- 
peratures, it  becomes  semi-plastic, 
permitting  It  to  expand  and  contract 
with  the  wall.  Brlckseal  also  binds  old 
cracked  or  loosened  bricks.  Clinkers 
may  be  removed  without  damage  to 
lining. 

You  can  secure  Brlckseal  protection 
with  very  little  cost  or  delay.  Write 
for  sample  today. 


BRICKSEAL 

REFRACTORY  CO. 

1029  CLINTON  ST.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J 


TRADE  ]\OTE$ 

Matson  Joins  With 
United  Enqineering 

United  Enginccnni;  Gimpan^, 
Ltd.,  through  its  President,  Robert  E. 
Christy,  announced  that  Matson 
Navigation  Company  had  acquired  a 
substantial  interest  in  United.  Mat- 
son  will  have  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  but  no  change  in 
active  management  of  United  will  be 
made. 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick 
Company  Elects  Officers 

In  January,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Hoist  6?  Derrick 
Company  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  elected 
the  following  officers:  Frederick 
Crosby,  chairman  of  the  board;  Har- 
old O.  Washburn,  president;  Rolf  E. 
Ljungkull,  vice  president  of  engineer- 
ing; Donal  B.  Botkin,  vice  president 
of  manufacturing;  Stanley  M.  Hun- 
ter, vice  president  of  sales;  James  F. 
Bishop,  secretary  and  assistant  treas- 
urer; and  Robert  J.  Henry,  assistant 
secretary. 

International  Safety  at 
Sea  Conference 

Five  San  Franciscans,  all  prominent 
men  in  the  maritime  industry,  have 
been  appointed  by  Coast  Guard  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.C..  to  spe- 
cial technical  committees  which  will 
make  recommendations  to  the  State 
Department  for  an  American  agenda 
to  be  used  in  a  post  war  international 
conference  on  safety  at  sea. 

The  five  are:  T.  E.  Cuffe,  vice  pres- 
ident, American  President  Lines;  A 
T.  Stow,  operating  manager.  Ameri 
can-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.;  Capt 
C.  W.  Hawlcins,  marine  superintend 
cnt.  American  President  Lines;  Jo 
seph  A.  Lunny,  vice  president.  Popt 
.ind  Talbot.  Inc.;  and  Joseph  Geary, 
of  Lillick,  Geary,  Olson  and  Charles. 

PEC  Appoints  Manager 

Pipe  Engineering  Gimpany,  Stock- 
ton, California,  has  appointed  James 
E.  Guillet  operations  manager.  Guiliet 
was  formerly  pipe  maintenance  su- 
perintendent and  pipe  construction 
foreman  at  Pollock-Stockton  Ship- 
building Co.,  after  12  years  adminis- 
trative and  sales  experience  with  na- 
tionally known  firms.  He  is  regarded 
as  being  well  versed  on  Government 
projects  procedure. 
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Pacific  Coast  Ship  Chandlers 
Association  Annual   Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Paeific 
Coast  Ship  Chandlers  Association 
was  held  in  San  Francisco,  at  255 
Mission  Street,  on  February  21,  with 
a  very  large  attendance.  C.  K!  Howe 
was  re-elected  president  for  the  12  th 
year  and  I.  C.  Freeman  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  treasurer  for  the  ensu- 
ing year. 


Fruehauf  Acquires  Trombly 

The  Western  division  of  Fruehauf 
Trailer  Company  has  just  announced 
the  purchase  of  Trombly  Truck 
Equipment  Company,  Portland.  This 
new  addition  to  the  firm's  facilities  in 
the  northwest  is  part  of  an  overall 
western  expansion  program  planned 
to  increase  service  to  users  of  trailers. 
The  Trombly  shops  will  operate  in 
conjunction  with  Fruehaufs  present 
Portland  plant. 


Buckeye  Marine  Diesels  equipped  with 


Exhaust 
Pyrometers 


The  Buckeye  Machine  Company, 
engine  builders  since  1908,  use  Alnor  Exhaust 
Pyrometers  for  dependable  temperature  indication,  in 
company  with  the  majority  of  Diesel  engine  manu- 
facturers. Checking  exhaust  temperatures  with 
the  Alnor  Pyrometer  is  a  dependable  guide  to  uniform 
loading,  efficient  operation,  and  accurate  adjustment 
and  maintenance. 

There  is  an  Alnor  Exhaust  Pyrometer  to  meet  the 
needs  of  any  type  of  engine,  large  or  small.  Write  for 
bulletin  with  complete  data. 

ILLINOIS  TESTING   LABORATORIES,  INC. 

420    NORTH    LA    SALLE    STREET 
CHICAGO    10,    ILLINOIS 
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Shoreside 
Personalities 

Captain  Lester  G.  Bock  has  just 
taken  charge  of  the  Portland  branch 
office  of  the  assistant  to  the  Navy's 
industrial  manager.  He  is  in  charge 
of  ship  repair  and  conversion  work 
in  the  Portland  area.  Prior  to  his 
present  appointment  Captain  Bock 
was  attached  to  the  Astoria  naval  sta- 
tion, where  he  supervised  the  navy's 
alterations  and  the  installation  of  ra- 
dio and  radar  equipment  on  the 
Maritime  Commission  built  vessels  in 
the  Government  yards  operated  by 
the  Kaiser  interests. 

Old  timers  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  Commander 
Denis  A.  Moloney,  at  one  time  at- 
tached to  the  staff  of  the  old  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  member 
of  the  USNR  (retired)  and  now 
president  of  the  Newtex  Steamship 
Corp.,  has  been  decorated  with  the 
Naval  Reserve  Medal  for  his  service 
since  1939  until  1944  as  assistant  to- 
Commodore  John  Reinicke,  Port  Di- 
rector, New  York  Harbor. 

Joseph  A.  Lunny,  vice  president: 
of  the  McCormick  Steamship  Com-| 
pany,  is  recuperating  at  his  home: 
following  a  severe  illness  that  kept  I 
him  under  a  doctor's  care  during; 
most  of  the  time  he  spent  in  Wash- 
ington last  February. 

Joseph  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  president,  of 
the  Moore  Drydock  Company  and 
head  of  the  Propeller  Club  Port  of 
San  Francisco,  is  chairman  of  the  an- 
nual Maritime  Day  celebration  to  be 
held  in  San  Francisco,  May  22.  A 
program  of  aquatic  events,  ship  in- 
spection, luncheon  and  a  dinner  dan- 
sant  have  been  tentatively  decided  by 
the  committee. 


Appointment 

John  V.  Brach  has  been  appointed 
Marine  sales  manager  of  Mackay  Ra- 
dio and  Telegraph  Corporation,  Inc., 
an  affiliate  of  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation,  it  was 
recently  announced.  Mr.  Brach,  who 
has  been  in  the  communications  busi- 
ness since  1927,  has  been  with  the 
I.  T.  fer"  T.  SysttJm  for  the  past  si.xteen 
years,. 
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VACREL    VENT  VALVES 


CONSERVE  GASOLINE 
TANKER  CARGOES. 

Losses  of  the  valuable  lighter  fractions  of 
gasoline  during  water  transportation  cost 
the  petroleum  industry  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  year.  The  VAC- 
REL Vent  Valve  for  oil-cargo  tanks  of 
tanltships  gives  the  maximum  possible 
waste-saving  by  preventing  excessive 
evaporation  and  reducing  losses  to  a 
minimum. 

Not  only  are  thousands  of  VAC-REL 
valves  used  on  the  tanker  fleets  of  the 
leading  oil  companies,  but  they  are  ap- 
proved by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Mer- 
chant Marine  Inspection;  American  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping;  Lloyd's  Register  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  the  special  features 
which  make  VAC-REL  design  and  con- 
struction superior. 

Write  For  Detoi/s. 


lODf  CASTINS-nuf 
Am  PASSACfS-AH  full 


MECHANICAL  MARINE  CO.  17 Battery  Plate,  New  York,  4,  N  Y. 


Hot  DOUBLE  Dip 

GALVANIZING 


-GIVES  YOU 
THE  IMPREGNABLE 
"^  NON-POROUS  COATING 


When  it  comes  to  corrosion  and  rust-resisting  protection  half-way 
measures  never  pay  —  no  matter  how  cheap  they  cost.  Therefore 
in  having  articles  large  or  small  galvanized  —  be  sure  to  get 
HUBBARD  HOT  DOUBLE-DIP.  Rely  on  the  most  experienced  and 
up-to-date  plant  in  the  West  to  serve  your  needs. 


\n%t\m 


LECTRICAL  POLE   LINE  —  MARINE  AND 
lEAVY    CONSTRUCTION    HARDWARE 


250 


45TH     STREET.    EMERYVILLE.    CALIF. 


-A-  More  uniform  coverage 
-A"  Greater  flawless  density 
•if   Eliminates  porosity 
if   Insures  longer  service 

Th.  (ourlh  star 
h«i  been  added  to 
our  Army-Navy  "E" 

PITTSBURGH     •    CHICAGO 
OAKLAND,      CALIFORNIA 


WHILE    THE    IROX 

The  principle  of  mai(ing  drop  forgings  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the 
_  village  smith."  Today  only  the  nnethods  have  changed,  the  form- 
ing operations  are  performed  by  power  operated  machines  rather 
than  by  hand. 

Just  as  forgings  had  their  use  in  the  days  of  the  "village  smith," 
they  will  have  their  use  when  the  peace  is  won.  Consider  your 
future  plans  now  —  let  us  advise  you  how  Arcturus  Drop-Forgings 
can  cut  your  production  costs. 


ARC 


U    P    U    S 


MANUFACTURING  *<^ORPORATION 

U20    EUCLID    STREET.    SANTA    MONICA.    CALIFORNIA 

San    Francisco    Representative: 
ALAN    P.   CLINE,  RIALTO     BUILDING 


Shoreside  Personalities 

Appointments  and  Detachments 

The  following  appointments  and 
detachments  were  recently  made:  Les- 
lie P.  Ford,  chief  engineer  SS  Hon- 
duras Victory;  Louis  Dzuiba,  first 
assistant  engineer  SS  Santa  Cata- 
lina;  Alfred  W.  Joice,  first  assistant 
engineer  new  motorship  Maiden  Eye; 
Howard  Talniadge  Scott,  chief  en- 
gineer same  ship:  Captain  A.\el  Nich- 
olson left  the  SS  Thomas  Nelson  as 
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master  on  February  22;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Captain  W.  F.  Cayle;  J.  A. 
Yanieses  has  been  named  first  as- 
sistant engineer  of  the  SS  Charles  F. 
Amidon;  Carl  M.  Thorsen  is  new 
chief  engineer  of  the  SS  Santa  Ana; 
Captain  M.  Voge  is  expected  to  be 
master  of  the  SS  Santa  Isabel  on  her 
first  trip  in  April;  Howard  Vaughn 
is  the  chief  officer  on  the  SS  Santa 
Ines;  Leonard  Bridges  left  the  SS 
Charles  F.  Amidon  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  John  Churchill. 


Franhlin  R.   Hoadley,  president  of 
Farrel-Birmingham    Company,    Inc. 


Interesting  Merger 

Farrel-Birmingham  Company,  tnc, 
manufacturer  of  heavy  industrial  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  has  an- 
nounced the  purchase  of  The  At- 
wood  Machine  Company  of  Stoning- 
ton,  Connecticut,  pioneer  manufac- 
turer of  textile  machinery. 

Franklin  R.  Hoadley,  president  and 
treasurer  of  The  Atwood  Machine 
Co.  for  the  past  eight  years,  succeeds 
John  W.  Haddock  as  president  of 
Farrel-Birmingham.  Farrel-Birming- 
ham will  build  Atwood  textile  ma- 
chinery at  the  Stonington  plant,  and 
will  maintain  the  Atwood's  93-year 
old  organization.  W.  M.  Fraser,  vice 
president,  has  been  made  general 
manager  of  the  Atwood  plant^ 


A  group  of  his  marine  friends 
honored   Eugene    (Gene)    Hoffman, 

popular  public  relations  director  for 
the  American  President  Lines,  and 
secretary-treasurer  for  the  Propeller 
Club  Port  of  San  Francisco,  on  his 
47th  birthday  with  a  surprise  lunch- 
eon at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on 
March  10. 

Carroll  Reeves,  of  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Company,  was  chairman  of 
the  arrangements.  Among  those 
present  were  Capt.  Andrew  Town- 
send  of  Matson;  Edward  H.  Harms 
and  Ray  Burley  of  McCormick 
Steamship  Co.:  Eddie  Martin  of 
Westinghouse;  L.  M.  "Dad"  Le- 
Count  of  General  Electric;  John 
Davidson  of  American  -  Hawaiian; 
Byron  Picard  of  Waterfront  Em- 
ployers Association;  H.  L.  "Dutch" 
Pearson;  and  Capt.  Henry  Black- 
stone. 
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Thousands  of  Kinney  Pumps  are  now  in  service  on  strippinf;   is   uncxrclled. 

ships  and  barges  of  all  types.    With  the  launching  Kinney  Pumps  for  jjarge  service  are  available  in 

of    this    barge    another    Kinney    Heliquad    Pump  a  wide  range  of  capacities  and  sizes  .  .  .  from  50  to 

begins  a  long  and  useful  life.     The  engine-driven  2500  barrels  per  hour  .  .  .  pressures  up  to  125  lbs. 

pumping  unit  on  deck  will  unload  gasoline  at  an  per  square  inch.  S])eeial  barges  have  been  equipped 

average  rate  of  1000  barrels  per  hour.    The  record  with   Kinney   Pumps   to   handle   molasses,   asphah 

of   Kinney    Heliquad    Barge   Pumps   for   thorough  and  coal  tar  products. 


Write  for  Bullefln  18  which  describes  Kinney  Pumps  }n  detail. 


KINNEY    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 


NEW     YORK 


3554   WASHINGTON   ST.,  JAMAICA   PLAIN,   BOSTON   30,   MASS. 

CHICAGO         LOS     ANGELES         PHILADELPHIA         SAN     FRANCISCO 
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HOLD 


Performance    of    Danforlh    Anchor!    during    fiorida    hurricane     described    in 
a  personal  teller  by  Navy  officer  on  on  AMC  minesweeper: 

"Thought  you  might  be  Interested  in  learning  that  we  rode 
through  the  recent  hurricane  on  a  Danforth.  She  held  remark- 
ably well  and  so  far  as  we  know  we  did  not  drag  an  inch. 
Two  other  AMCs  which  were  not  using  your  anchor  had  quite 
a  lot  of  trouble  and  one  of  them  went  aground.  •  The 
hurricane  hit  us  in  the  afternoon  and  lasted  four  hours  with 
winds  of  120  miles  per  hour  at  the  peak.  Severol  other  ships 
around  broke  loose  at  the  height  of  the  storm  and  nearly  all 
the  ships  except  the  YMSs  dragged  anchors  considerably. 

Donlarlh  Anchors  prolecled  by  U.  S.  ond  Foreign  Patents 
For  professional  data,  write 

R.  S.  DANFORTH-21 31  AilstonWay-Berkeley  4,  Cal. 


Every  YMS  was  equipped  with  your  anchor  and  not  one  of 
them  hod  a  bit  of  trouble.  •  The  officer  in  charge  of  the 
minesweep  task  unit  here  made  several  complimentary  re- 
marks about  the  anchor  yesterday  and  said  he  hopes  to  have 
Danforlh  anchors  for  every  minesweeper  here  after  seeing 
what  a  great  job  they  did  in  the  hurricane.  •  If  was  quite  an 
experience  and  a  lot  of  fun." 
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Shoreside 
Activities 

The  Women's  Organization  for 
the  American  Merchant  Marine,  Port 
of  San  Francisco,  held  forth  at  the 
Army-Navy  Cluh,  in  San  Francisco, 
on  March  13.  Guest  of  the  day  was 
Rear  Admiral  Philip  Roach,  USCG 
(Retired),  Coast  Guard  officer  for 
41  years  and  district  CG  officer  for 
the  12th  ND  since  April  12,  1942. 
He  was  retired  on  March  1  with  the 
rank  of  Rear  Admiral. 

During  his  informal  talk  to  the 
group  he  congratulated  them  on  the 
splendid  work  being  accomplished 
at  the  Davy  Jones  Locker,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Canteen  at  1000  Geary 
Street. 

Another  guest  at  the  meeting  was 
Captain  Paul.  Cronk.  He  spoke  of 
the  contribution  women  can  make, 
through  their  clubs  and  organizations 
and  personal  influence,  toward  help- 
ing to  improve  the  living  and  work- 
ing  conditions   aboard    ship    and    in 


organizing  social  activities  ashore  for 
the   men  of  the  Merchant  Marine. 

Port  of  Los  Angeles -Long  Beach 

met  in  the  Marine  Room  of  the  Hil- 
ton Hotel,  Long  Beach,  on  March  2 1 
to  hear  Colonel  William  H.  Evans, 
chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
World's  Fair  Commission,  address 
the  assemblage  in  detail  of  the  elabo- 
rate plans  which  are  shaping  up  for 
a  great  World's  Fair  to  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles  County  (sometime 
around  1950).  It  was  definitely  a 
"Long  Beach  Civic  Day." 


From  reports  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Propellers,  the  proposed  new 
student  Port  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  is  shaping  up 
and  great  things  are  expected  now 
that  the  new  semester  is  under  way. 
The  main  pilot  behind  the  student 
port  activity  is  Alvin  Allyn. 


Appointment 

Parker  M.  Robinson  was  appointed 
Vice  President  of  the  Harry  W.  Par- 
sons Company  effective  March  10. 
He  is  in  charge  of  the  engineering 
and  sales  departments. 


Hi,Mi,M  °*  "!'!'!  "°"*'"'  *""*'°"  '"  *"'  '"  •=""""  »<■»  ■■"<■  ""s  the  formal  dance  at  the 
U.  S.  Merchant  Morlne  Cadet  School.  San  Moteo,  at  which  the  Student  Propeller  Club  of  the 
school  ployed  host  to  the  senior  Propeller  Club  of  Son  Francisco.  Pictured  at  the  donee  on 
February  10th  ore  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horry  Parsons  (center).  He  was  former  president  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States.  Commander  and  Mrs.  A.  O,  Brady.  USNR.  He  is  commanding 
officer  of  the   U.   S.   Merchant  Marine  Cadet  School. 


WILMINGTON 
TRANSPORTATION   COMPANY 

GENERAL  TOWAGE  AND  LIGHTERAGE  SERVICE 
LOS  ANGELES  -  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS 


Tug  Service:  Harbor  4292,  4293;  Long  Beach  636-563 

General  O&cz:  175  W.  Water  Street,  Wilmington,  California 

General  Agent:  War  Shipping  Administration 
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L.  O.  Arringdale  of  the  J.  S.  Coffin, 
Jr.  Co.,  of  Englewood,  New  Jersey, 
manufacturers  of  turbine  driven 
boiler  feed  pumps,  is  on  a  visit  to  the 
Pacific  coast  in  connection  with  the 
machinery  trials  of  the  first  of  the 
eleven  Coast  Guard  cutters  now  be- 
ing built  at  the  Western  Pipe  and 
Steel  Company's  San  Pedro  yard. 
He  is  also  coordinating  the  company's 
activities  with  the  Coast  distributors, 
the  Harry  W.  Parsons  Co.  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  J.  M.  Costello  Sup- 
ply Co.  of  Wilmington,  California. 
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Insulating  a  ship  .  .  .  Naval  or  Merchant  .  .  . 
whether  under  construction  or  repair,  during  pres- 
ent war  stress  conditions  requires  plenty  of  tact, 
co-ordination    and   "know-how." 

And  that's  why  the  BAY  CITIES  ASBESTOS  organi- 
zation .  .  .  with  its  years  of  experience  ...  its 
Xpert  craftsmen  ...  and  its  highest  quality  Johns- 
aterials    has    been    able    to    render   ship- 


tvlanv 


Serving  the  Morine  Trode  v>itli  Johns-Manville  Packings  and  Power  Plant  Specisltres— 
led   Plate  Thread  and   Gasket   Paste — Ensign  Cable   and   Bell   Preservers— since   1»24. 


yards  throughout  Northern  California  exceptional 
service  In  helping  to  meet  production  schedules  on 
date. 

Whatever  your  Insulation  Problem  .  .  .  Bring  it  to 
BAY  CITIES  ASBESTOS  COMPANY. 


y  CITIES  AfBES TOt  <0 . 


SAN     FRANCISCO  •  OAKLAND         «  STOCKTON 


^OMtfUlCtoXil 


S»*^i*te€n4 


^ia(%i6uto%A 


SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and   PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100   SANSOME  STREET 
Telephone  GArfield  6168 


G 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Marine  Railways 

3.000  tons  and  5.000  Ions  capacity 

One  Hoaling  Dry  Dock 

10.500  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LAkehurst  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
d  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 


^J^eudt 


uufterA 


THE  GARLOCK 
PACKING  CO. 

Rsgula 


Typhon"  Whistl< 


LESLIE  CO 

SOCONY  MARINEPAINTS 
MARINE  ELECTROLYSIS  ELIMINATOR 
CORP. 


at  the  ^J4arbof!" 

NEW   YORK    BELTING    and    PACKING 
CO.-AIr,    Fire,    Wafer    and    Steam 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT  CO 
TUBBS  CORDAGE  COMPANY 
GOODYEAR  "DEKTRED" 
XZIT  Soot  Eradicator 
BRICKSEAL  Refractory  Coating 
DESCALING  CHEMICALS  and 

SOLVENTS 
PAXTON  MITCHELL  Metallic  Packino 
ENSIGN   Products  ' 


J.  M.  CosTEiio  Suppiy  Co. 

MARINE       SPECIALTIES 

221  No.  Avaloii  Blvd.,  Wilmington,  Calif.      Phone  Wilm.  2095 


As  a  fellow  worker 
changes  the  total 
of  Jap  ships  sunk 
*>!  U.  S.  subma- 
rines from  934  to 
958  on  the  huge 
map  of  the  Pacific 
posted  at  the  main 
gotes  of  the  Elec. 
trie    Boot   Com- 


lorgest    sub    build- 


Todd  Record  at  San  Pedro 

During   the   year    1944   the   Todd 
Shipyards    Corporation,    San    Pedro 


lit 

them  pause  long 
enOHgh     fo     cheer 

The  quotation  on 
the  map  is  b^ 
James  Forrestal, 
Secretory  of  the 
Navy. 


plant,  built,  repaired,  or  converted 
S6I  vessels,  aggregating  approxi- 
mately six  million  tons. 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 

^"^^^lathlP^^^^      ■For  the  men  who  lay  out  the  ship's 

STRUCTURAL    MODELS    ...  For  analysis  and  solving 
problems  of  prelabrication. 

STRUCTURAL    SECTIONS    ...   For  visual  training  of 
personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS  .  .  .  Fully  detailed,  decorated 
models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stem,  keel  to  top. 
mast.  A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 

VAN   RYPER       .       VINEYARD  HAVEN       •       MASSACHUSETTS 


The  vessels  handled  at  San  Pedro 
included  320  cargo  ships,  200  tank- 
ers, 100  transports  and  60  Army  ves- 
sels, as  well  as  LST's,  LSM's,  LCI's, 
and  other  landmg  craft.  There  were 
also  repair  ships,  destroyer  escorts, 
frigates,  training  ships,  supply  ships[ 
seaplane  tenders,  minesweepers,  and 
other  auxiliary  Navy  craft. 

Among  the  vessels  converted  or 
built  at  San  Pedro  were  two  Navy 
repair  ships,  one  specially  designed 
vessel  used  for  the  repair  of  propul- 
sion machinery  of  ships  at  sea,  and 
one  hospital  ship.  Four  other  ships 
were  launched,  including  two  sea- 
plane tenders  and  two  destroyer  tend- 
ers. 

One  vessel  put  back  in  service  was 
the  U.S.S.  Oglala,  which  was  con- 
verted to  a  repair  ship  at  Todd-San 
Pedro.  Formerly  a  minelayer,  the 
vessel  was  capsized  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  put  out  of  commission  during 
the-December  7  raid.  She  was  raised 
and  arrived  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
under  her  own  power.  She  entered 
the  Todd-San  Pedro  yard  where  a 
complete  conversion  job  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  Todd  yard  also  outfitted  and 
put  in  commission  the  LI.S.S.  Mercy, 
modern  700-hed  hospital  ship,  which 
is  now  shutding  back  and  forth  be- 
tween South  Pacific  battlefronts. 
taking  care  of  wounded  men  and 
transporting  them  to  base  hospitals. 
The  ship  was  completed  from  a  Cl 
cargo  hull. 

Willard  Gets  3rd  "E" 

Under  Secretary  of  War,  Robert  P. 
Patterson,  announces  that  Willard 
Storage  Battery  Company  has  just 
won  for  the  third  time  the  Army- 
Navy  "E"  Award  for  achievement  in 
the  production  of  war  materiel  at  the 
company's  Cleveland  plant. 
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OBITS 

Frank  Tuttle,  for  more  than  2.5 
years  assistant  chief  wharfinger  in 
San  Francisco,  passed  away  at  the  age 
of  82,  in  a  Berkeley  hospital^  after  a 
short  illness.  Mr.  Tuttle  retired  his 
wharfinger  post  seven  years  ago. 

Lieutenant  Commander  George  P. 

Morin,  commanding  officer  of  Sandy 
Hook  Lifeboat  Station,  who  gained 
nationwide  acclaim  as  director  of  res- 
cue operations  at  the  Morro  Castle 
disaster,  died  in  New  York  following 
an  operation  for  a  stomach  disorder. 
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LOS     ANGELES     HARBOR     •     TERMINAL     ISLAND,     CALIF. 


U,5,S.   IOWA,  ONE   OF   THE   NEWEST  AND 
MIGHTIEST     OF    BATTLESHIPS.   HER    AIRPLANE 
CRANE    WAS    DESIGNED    AND    BUILT    BY 

C.H.WHEELER  of  PHILADELPHIA 


include  airplane  and  boat  cranes,  capstans,  anchor  windlasses, 
winches,  steering  gear,  boat  and  whip  hoisting  units,  surface 
r  condensers,  and  steam  jet  air  ejectors. 


C.  H.WHEELER  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Ph/7adelphia,32,  Pa. 


SHARON  BUILDING 


eUMSTEAO-WOOLFORD 


Mil    FOURTH   AVENUE 


ReMLER  microphone-loudspeaker  systems  fransmif  and  amplify 
voice  commands  .  .  .  cover  selected  spaces  or  reach  every  man  aboard. 
Indispensable  at  sea,  v/hile  docking  or  at  dock.  Vital  in  emergencies.  Built 
fo  stand  up  under  severe  marine  exposure  .  .  .  designed  for  practical  sea- 
going men  by  a  firm  with  twenty-five  years  experience  in  marine  wireless 
and  electronics.  .  Installations  on  passenger  ships  since  1936.  Hundreds 
of  installations  since  Pearl  Harbor  on  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
U.  S.  Navy  vessels  fo  meet  requirements  of  M.  M.  I.  Div.  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  and  BuShips  specifications. 

HEMLER  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  Bryant  SI.  •  San  Francisco,  10,  Calil. 


REMLER 

tI nnouncln^  &  Communication  ^auiament 


Manulaclurers  of  Marine  Communicalion  Equipment  Since  1918 


StuaH  Rose, 
'  with  Harry  W.  Parsons. 


Stuart  Rose  Joins 
Harry  W.  Parsons,  Inc. 

Stuart  Rose,  who  was  purchasing 
agent  for  Western  Pipe  and  Steel  for 
about  eight  years,  has  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  Harry  W.  Parsons,  Inc., 
Engineers,  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  His  duties  will  be  coordi- 
nating the  sales  and  production  de- 
partments of  the  company. 

Rose  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  engineering  school 
in  1934,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
had  been  flying  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Corps,  retiring  as  a  first  lieuten- 
ant. 
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Vice  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land, 
WSA,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Wash- 
ington Branch  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Executive  Board,  announces 
assignment  of  the  following  well- 
known  Government  shipping  officials 
to  represent  the  WSA  in  connection 
with  the  board's  activities: 

Capt.  Granville  Conway,  deputy 
administrator,  WSA  vessel  utili;a- 
tion  and  planning,  appointed  to  the 
shipping  employment  policy  commit- 
tee; Dudley  Donald,  director,  divi- 
sion of  allocations  of  WSA,  appoint- 
ed to  the  allocations  (dry  cargo) 
committee;  F.  M.  Barr,  director,"di- 
vision  of  traffic,  appointed  to  the 
traffic  control  committee;  John  Win- 
terbottom,  director,  division  of  tanker 
allocations  within  WSA,  appointed 
to  the  tanker  allocations  committee; 
John  F.  McArt,  director  of  the  WSA 
division  of  freight  rates  and  sur- 
charges, appointed  to  the  committee 
on  tramp,  liner  and  tanker  rates;  and 
John  W.  Mann,  WSA  director  of 
the  division  of  foreign  charters  and 
ship  warrants,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittee on  shipping  facilities  control. 
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KEY    CITY    BOLT    and    SPIKE    WORKS,    INC.   •  Broadway  at  nth  $t.  -  Unt  Island  City  2,  N.  Y. 


(Mfri.  of  FORCINGS,   SHACKLES,   LARGE   BOLTS,   THREADED  RODS     . 
REPRESENTATIVES 
SHARAI   t   SHELDON  S08A  Maison  Blanche  Bld9..  New  Orleans  16,  La.  J.   J.   BRADY  CO 


Spacializing    in   ihe   Morine   Field) 
7  Front  Street.   Son  Fran. 


LIETZ 


NAVIGATIONAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Since  1882 


BINNACLES  —  COMPASSES  —  ELECTRIC  AND  HAND  OPERATED 
SOUNDING  MACHINES  —  SOUNDING  TUBES  ^  LEADS  — 
FATHOM  SCALES  —  BOOM  FAIR  LEADS  —  PLAIN  AND  SWIVEL 
TYPE. 

WHEN  YOUR  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENTS  NEED  REPAIRS  SEND 
THEM  TO  LIETZ.  REPAIRS  MADE  UNDER  FACTORY  SUPERVI- 
SION.    ESTIMATES    FURNISHED  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION. 


CHARTS 


BOOKS 


COMPLETE  NAVIGATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  VESSELS 


i2ND   YEAR 


San  Francisco 

520  Montgomery 
Street 


Los  Angeles 

913  S.Grand 
Avenue 


GARRATT-CALLAHAN  CO.  of  California 


OVER  FORTY  YEARS  OF  SPECIALIZED 

SERVICE  TO  BOILER  OPERATORS 

EVERYWHERE 


MAGIC  BOILER  PRESERVATIVE 


148-156  SPEAR  STREET 

SEAHLE  PORTLAND 


Bethlehem-Alameda  Awards 

The  Distinguished  Sen,'ice  to  Safe- 
ty Award  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  was  presented  to  Bethlehem- 
Alameda  Shipyard,  Inc.,  by  Earl  F. 
Campbell,  Director  of  the  Western 
Region,  on  February  14,  and  received 
on  behalf  of  the  Company  by  E.  F. 
Lange,  safety  engineer  of  the  yard. 
Mr.  Campbell  pointed  out  that  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  1944,  the  acci- 
dent severity  rate  was  reduced  69  per 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  5 


TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  3020 

HONOLULU  WILMINGTON 


Bethlehem  .  Alamedo 
awarded  Security  Shield 
of  Honor  by  United  Stotes 
Coast  Guard.  Picture 
shows  Captain  W.  K. 
Scammell,  12  ND  Coast 
Guard  Officer  (center) 
with  group  of  interested 
yard  employees  and  East 
Bay  Safety  Council  men. 
during  the  awarding  cere. 


SIMPSON    STEEL 
CO.   KECeiVES 
MAklTIMi  "M" 
JlWAUD 

Official  ceremony 
and  presentation  of 
pennont  and  Victory 
fleet  flag  o^  Simp- 
son steel  Plant  of 
Los  Angeles.  At  the 
mike  is  R.  N.  Sim^. 
son,  president  about 


nt     fror« 


W. 


cent  and  the  frequency  rate  46  per 
cent.  He  further  stated  that  in  the 
last  three  years,  four  safety  awards 
have  been  made  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  in  the  11  Western 
states,  with  three  of  them  going  to 
Bethlehem  Shipyards.  The  Bethle- 
hem-Alameda  yard  enjoys  the  further 
distinction  of  having  had  the  lowest 
accident  frequency  rate  and  lowest 
accident  severity  rate,  during  1944, 
among  all  of  Bethlehem's  15  ship- 
yards. 


GENERAL  SHIP  SERVICE  COMPANY 


88-96  Clay  Street 


Chemical  Steam  Cleaning 
Tank  and  Boiler  Cleaning 
Gas  Freeing  •  Sterilizing 
Chipping  •  Wet  Sandblasting 
Scaling     •     Painting 


GArfield  0186 


San  Francisco 
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PACK  UP 

your  troubles 


Are  you  spending  time  and  labor,  losing 
productive  hours,  running  up  maintenance 
costs  because  of  frequent  need  for  repack- 
ing.^ Some  operations  require  repacking 
service  every  few  months,  some  need  re- 
packing every  few  weeks.  That  is,  with 
ordinary  packing. 

Next  time,  try  RODPAK,  the  patented, 
non-friction,  floating  seal,  long-lasting, 
moderate  cost,  highly  efficient  metallic 
packing.  It's  sensationally  superior  in  oper- 
ation and  in  durability.  Guaranteed  for  one 
year,  its  average  service  life  is  much  longer. 
RODPAK  metallic  packing  is  made  to 
order,  to  fit  your  specifications.  RODPAK 
is  installed  easily  and  speedily;  suift  to  fit; 
slow  to  wear. 


SO 


TO  "PACK  UP  YOUR  TROUBLES" 


^ec^ 


RODPAK 

METALLIC  PACKING 
for  rods,  shafts,  inside  & 
outside  packed   plungers 


RODPAK    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

San  Francisco  3,  California 

SIHIAIIVH  ^B^^^^^^B^^ 
MtCMINEIT  SUPPLIES  COMPANT,  501  ModiiM  tmoM,  N«w  Yack  12,  N.T. 
I«IPH  L  MANNS  CO.,  WU  L  AxAtia  IM.,  P.O.  kx  177,  Wilaingtn,  ColH. 

W.  H.  lOIEI,  lOlt  Isl  Av»M,  SMth,  S<anU4,  WnhingOa 
STIIEIT  t  ItlTON,  lid.,  nVt  I.  Third  SirMI,  Us  Angtlti  13,  ColihniM 


1315  Natoma  Street 


FOR  REFUELING  SHIPS 
IN  A  HURRY! 


Available  in 
4"  and  6"  Sizes 


WIGGINS 

QUICK 

COUPLINGS 


Today  ships  demand  and  get  their  fuel  in  larger  quantities  and 
with  far  greater  speed  then  was  ever  dreamed  of  in  the  days  of 
the  early  whalers.  Wiggins  Quick  Couplings  completely  outmode 
the  old  fueling  methods  in  the  windjammer  days. 

For  speed  in  connecting,  just  match  the  two  ends  together,  swing 
the  lever  forward,  and  it's  done!  Saves  many  minutes  in  making 
fueling  connections  in  port  or  in  a  rough  sea.  Eliminates  danger 
of  crushed  hands  while  bolting  flanges. 

For  safety  in  disconnecting,  merely  throw  the  lever  back  while 
holding  down  the  latch.  Simple  and  easy  as  that,  in  only  a  matter 
of  seconds. 

Wiggins  Quick  Couplings  are  of  spark-proof  metal  construction. 
Each  coupling  is  tested  under  a  pressure  of  500  pounds  per  square 
inch.  This  offers  a  wide  margin  of  safety  bc-cause  hoses  used  with 
these  couplings  are  required  to  withstand  pressures  of  125  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

Wiggins  Couplings  arc  made  of  a  special  aluminum  alloy,  light, 
durable  and  easy  to  handle.  Their  leak-proof  construction  feature 
is  achieved  by  the  insertion  of  a  neoprene  gasket  securely  fitted  in 
an  undercut  seat.  This  gasket  is  highly  resistant  to  all  petroleum 
products  now  in  common  use. 

Wiggins  Quick  Couplings  have  been  used  on  Naval  vessels  since 
1938,  and  are  now  being  used  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  forQassII 
lines  other  than  steam.  For  speed,  safety  and  economy,  and  where 
seconds  count,  specify  Wiggins  Quick  Couplings. 

During  the  present  National  EmergcncY  it  has  become  necessarv  to  manufacnire 
these  larger  sized  couplings  from  brass  due  to  priorities  governing  the  use  of 
aluminum  alloy.  We  And  brass  to  be  equally  suitable  with  the  exception  of  a  slighr 

E.  B.  WIGGINS  OIL  TOOL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Al«,n  office  and  Idclory.  3424  E.  Olympic  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  2i.  Calif. 
Delroil:  2159  General  Motors  BIdg..  Detroit  2  •  Nru  York:  Grand  Central 
Terminal  BIdg  .  Rm.  2718.  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  •  ChUato:  230  N.  Michigan  Ave.. 
Chicago  I,  111-  •  Pacific  Coat!  Distributors:  Main  office:  Brooks  Equipmenc 
Co.,  636  Potrero  Ave.,  S.  F,  10:  I_  A.  ottcc:   1159  S.  Hill  Sireet,  I.  A.  I J 


FREEAR  — LORENTZEN  COMPANY 

INSIJLATIOIV    ENGI]\EERS 

DESIGN    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

OF    COMMISSARY 

AND 

CARGO    REFRIGERATED    SPACES 


2345  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND 

TEMPLEBAR  5613 


50  HAWTHORNE  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

YUKON  0316 


SEAMAN  KECeiVeS 
SCATTLE  AKT  PRIZE 

Linwood  Clark  Borum, 
2nd  officer,  received 
a  $50.00  War  Bond 
recently,  donated  by 
the  Propeller  Club  of 
Seattle^  as  a  prize  for 
his  paintiii9  "Storm 
on  the  Coast."  The 
painting  was  shown  at 
Seattle  last  foil  as 
part  of  the  1944  Art 
Exhibition  for  Mer- 
chant Seamen  of  the 
United  Nations. 


NECROLOGY 

De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company 
ot  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  announced 
with    deep    sorrow    the    passing    of 


Ralph  Stoddard,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  Treasurer  on 
February  20. 

Alexgnder  Greig  Passes 

Alexander  Greig,   well   known  in 


steamship  circles,  passed  away  March 
1  at  his  home  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  Greig  had  been  retired  since 
1939  and  was  67  years  of  age.  He 
was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  came  to 
San  Francisco  in  IScSl,  He  served 
as  dockmaster  in  the  Philippines  and 
later  as  superintendent  of  docking 
and  repair  of  vessels  in  the  Panama 
Canal.  He  served  as  surveyor  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  dur- 
ing World  War  I  and  continued  in 
maritime  activities  until  his  retire- 
ment. 

Walter  Schwenk  Dies  in 
New  York 

Death  came  to  Walter  W. 
Schwenk,  44,  Atlantic  Coast  director 
of  the  War  Shipping  Administration, 
at  Doctors  Hospital,  New  York, 
March  15,  following  an  operation 
performed  in  February. 

Mr.  Schwenk's  position  with  the 
WSA  was  reported  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  shipping  posts  in  the 
country.  He  was  directly  responsible 
for  the  dispatching  of  cargo  and  the 
movement  of  vessels  on  the  entire 
Atlantic  Coast.  He  joined  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission  in  1940  and 
became  associated  with  the  WSA 
when  that  agency  was  established  in 
February,  1942,  and  took  over  the 
national  functions  of  the  commission 
with  the  exception  of  shipbuilding. 

Mr.  Schwenk  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Margaret,  and  two  children. 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 

544  M.rK..  „„..  .  S»H  r»AN=,SCO  '"^JT"; 
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the  Mariner's   Friend 
in  War  and  Peace 


Conserving  and  safeguarding  fuel,  water  and 
steam  is  of  utmost  importance  on  ships.  On 
every  sea,  in  every  clime,  long-lasting,  sturdy 
Marine  insulation  is  on  the  job  night  and  day. 
Marine  engineering  skill  and  workmanship, 
plus  Johns -Man  ville  materials  are  a  winning 
team  that  can  lick  any  insulation  problem. 

MARINE    INSULATION    JOBS 
INCLUDE    THESE    SHIPS 


Precision  built  to  meet  the  most  rigid 
marine  requirements.  Each  valve  tested 
to  three  times  its  v/orking  pressure. 
Completely  fabricated  and  assembled 
in  ourov/n  shop  under  rigid  supervision. 

Fully  Approved  by  U.S.C.G.  and  A.B.S. 

Fisher  is  Meeting  Delivery  Dates 


C-l  Vessels 

Troop  Transport 

Destroyers 

Mine  Sweepers 

Tugs 

Hospital  Ships 

Coast  Guard  Cutters 


Aircraft  Carriers 

Repair  Ships 

Tankers 

Ice  Breakers 

Freighters 

Frigates 


'ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

941    EAST   SECOND   ST.  .   lOS   ANGEIES   •  MICHtGAN    8071 
440   BROAD   AVE.     »     WIIMINCTON     •     WIIMINCION   678 


Marine  and  Industrial  Equipment 
THOMAS  A.  SHORT  CO. 


245    FREMONT    STREET 


SUTTER    7622-7623 


Lt.  Comdr.  Bryant 

Lieutenant  Commander  Stewart  F. 
Bryant,  USN,  retired,  passed  way 
after  a  brief  illness  at  Stanford  Hos- 
pital, San  Francisco. 

Commander  Bryant,  before  his  re- 
tirement in  1930,  served  m  naval  in- 
telligence in  the  Far  East.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  International  Mili- 
tary Police  of  Vladivostok  and  accom- 
panied President  Harding's  mission  to 
the  Philippines. 

After  receiving  his  commission  at 
Annapolis  in  1913,  he  served  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Constantinople. 
In  1917  he  was  attached  to  the  office 
of  naval  intelligence  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  became  executive  officer 
and  commander  of  the  USS  May- 
flower under  President  Wilson.  In 
succeeding  years  he  was  staff  intelli- 
gence officer  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  member  of 
the  mission  to  the  Philippines  under 
General  Leonard  Wood,  secretary  of 
the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  Navy 
Department,  Fleet  Communication 
Officer  of  the  U.  S.  Battle  Fleet,  and 
secretary  to  the  commandant  of  the 
12  th  ND  in  San  Francisco. 

Following  his  retirement  in  1930 
he  undertook  research  in  political  sci- 
ence at  Stanford  University  and  be- 
came West  Coast  director  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Association.  Since 
1933  he  had  lectured  and  written  on 
international  affairs. 

Interests  closest  to  his  heart  were 
the  Navy,  American-Soviet  relations, 
national  security,  and  world  peace! 
Because  of  his  deep  desire  for  world 


peace,  he  labored  to  increase  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  Russia, 
and  friendship  between  his  own  na- 
tion and  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Valeda 
Bryant,  and  four  children. 


Capt.  Gerald  M.  Sieben 
(right)  soon  to  be  re- 
leased from  active  duty 
in  the  Army  is  the  new. 
ly  appointed  Veterans' 
Counsellor  at  the  Son 
Francisco  shipyard  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pony.  Alfred  H.  Polo- 
cios,  o  native  San  Fran- 
ciscan,  and  wearer  of  a 
Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion and  the  Purple 
tteort,  is  being  inter- 
viewed while  seeliing 
employment     of     the 


IN  MEMORY  OF 
LT.  COMDR.  STEWART  F.  BRYANT 


Condolences  Extended 

Condolences  were  extended  Cap- 
tain H.  F.  Strother,  secretary  of  the 
Masters,  Mates  6?  Pilots  Association, 
over  the  death  of  Mrs.  Strother' 
who  passed  away  in  February.   Mrs. 


A  Teacher  of  Ships 


ndMe 


Ships  and  men,  ships  and  men, 

For  you  and  me,  he  taught  us  when 

We  knew  so  little  and  the  war  was  young — 

But  we  had  hope — there  were  battles  to  be 

We  learned  the  ways  that  ships  must  be 
If  built  to  master  wars  and  sea; 
We  learned  the  ways  of  men  in  life, 
Who  often  feel  such  inner  strife; 
But  he  who  shared  of  his  rich  store 
Still  lives  in  us,  and  through  our  door 
His  ship  still  plys  the  open  sea 
Exemplified  in  you  and  me. 


Strother  was  the  organi::er  and  first 
president  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
of  the  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots  As- 
sociation. In  addition  to  her  husband 
she  is  survived  by  her  son,  Charles. 

Acquires  Interest 

Ralph  Montali,  owner  and  general 
mgr.  of  the  Anchor  Marine  Supply 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  now 
engaged  solely  in  war  contracts,  has 
acquired  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
Juillard-Cockcroft  Corporation,  pio- 
neer wholesale  grocers  and  liquor  im- 
porters. 


Marine  Motors,  Generators 
and  Ventilating  Equipment 
DIEHL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Electrical  Division  of 

THE  SINGER   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Finderne   PUnt 

SOMERVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY 

San   Francisco   Representatives: 

MARINE   ELECTRIC  CO.  THOMAS  A.  SHORT  CO. 

Desk  and  Wall  Fans  Motors.  Generators.  Etc. 
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NEW 


Liners,  tankers,  merchantmen, 
or  warships  putting  into  San 
Francisco  Bay  for  servicing  can 
depend  upon  Western  Asbestos 
Co.  s  speed  and  precision  for  all 
t)'pes  of  insulation  repair  work. 
36  years  of  experience,  the  use  of  highest  grade  mate- 
rials, craftsmanship  in  application . . .  these  are  the  qual- 
ities that  enable  Western  Asbestos  Co.  to  properly  and 
thoroughly  repair  msulation  in  record  time.  Back  of 
these  qualities  of  our  own  organization  is  the  experi- 
ence of  Johns- Manville...  85  years  of  it. .  .in  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  insulation  work. 
If  you  have  ...  or  expect  to  have  .  . .  insulation  repair 
problems  or  require  insulation  on  new  equipment. 
Western  Asbestos  Co.  invites  your  inquiry.  Our  field 
engineers  are  also  ready  to  assist  you  in  selecting  the 
proper  packings,  gaskets  and  other  Johns  ■  Manville 
marine  materials. 

Contractors  a»d  Dhlribntors  for  Johns-ManvilU  Corporatiott 

WESTERN  ASBESTOS  CO. 

67i  TOWNSEND  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3,  CALIFORNIA 
OAKLAND  •  RICHMOND  •  SACRAMENTO 


SetttC  FOR  THIS  NEW 

SkilTool 

CATALOG 

and  MAINTENANCE  MANUAL 

^cc^  &^  t^  finest 


•  Every  owner,  every  operator  of 
portable  electric  tools  needs  this 
manual  to  help  make  tools  do  their 
job  better  and  last  longer.  The  SKIL- 
TOOL   Maintenance    Manual    in    the 

SkilTool  Catalog  is  packed  full 

of  useful  information  on  the  care  and 
economical  use  of  all  portable  elec- 
tric tools.  Whether  you  use  Skil- 
TOOLS  exclusively  ...  or  whether  you 
also  use  other  makes  .  .  .  you'll  save 
money  and  delay  the  need  for  tool 
repair  by  reading  and  heeding  the 
advice  in  the  new  SKILTOOL  Main- 
tenance Manual  and  Catalog.  It's 
yours  for  the  asking.  Mail  the  coupon 
today! 


operation  of 
ElacMc  Tools, 
Including; 

DO'S  AND 
DONTS  Ihol 
holp  meko  looli 
last  longor 

CARE  OF 
MOTORS,  olc. 

How  lo  gsl  Ihs 
most  from  your 
porioblo  oloclric 
tools 


SKIISAW,  INC.,  S033-43  Elslon  Avo.,  Chicago  30,  Illinois 

Plea«  send free  copies  of  your  nc»  SKILTOOL    <  « 

wllh  Special  Tool  Miinicnsncc  Section  lo: 


AJt/reif. 
Oty 


BONDRAT    BABBITT    METAL 

Manufactured  by 

BONDRAT  METAL  CORPORATION,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
THE  UNIVERSAL  TIN  SAVING  BABBITT  METAL 

COsis  APpEMVTElYt%  %t  ""  '^''"'^ '"  ""^^  '''''''''  '"  '''  '""'''''"'  '°  ''^"^  '"  ^"  °''^-  ^^T 

SI' 'otelTnoiUt'S"!  ^i"^"  *:  '''um''*'  ^°^"='  '"  ^''''"P'  °"  ^"  ^P^^  °^  r-^chiuery.  locomotives,  street 
cars   Diesel  engine  ,  motor  trucks   automobiles,  marine  engines,  farm  and  mining  machinery     Recommended  for 

t  us'^  savil"  '  t  tlZ^  *°'^  ''''?, '"  P^.'"  °^  '°*^^  9^^^^  ^'^^'*''  ^'  '♦  *^'  °"tl«^t  them  from  4  to  6times 

thus  saving  many  rebabbittmgs  as  well  as  time  and  money. 


MOORE    MACHINERY    CO. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

1499  Von  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Tel.  TUxedo  4000 


NO   HIGH 
PRIORITIES   NEEDED 


3877  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Tel.  Kimball  8211 


mode  by  The  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany is  the  cutfer 
shoft  beoring  for 
«he  United  Stotes 
government  cutter 
dredge  Mindi,  op- 
erating in  the 
Canal  Zone.  The 
bearing  is  for  a 
141/2  inch  shatt, 
five  feet,  five 
inches  long,  weigh- 
ing approximately 
1600  lbs.  Its  in- 
stallation is  being 
supervised  by  Lu- 
cian     Q.     Moffitt, 


Terminal  Rate  Plan  Discussed 
At  Port  Meet 

California  Port  authorities  met  in 
San  Francisco  during  December  on 
call  of  President  A.  M.  Rosenfeld  of 
Los  Angeles  to  consider  matters  in 
connection  with  the  recendy  initiated 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  Docket 
640  Terminal  Rate  Structure— Cali- 
fornia Ports. 


engir 


Bishop  Appointed 
To  Succeed  Schwenk 

Captain  Hewlett  R.  Bishop  has  been 
appointed  Acting  Atlantic  Coast  Director 
of  the  War  Shipping  Administration  to 
succeed  the  late  Walter  W.  Schwenk. 

Captain  Bishop  is  married,  has  a  3-year- 
old  son  and  resides  at  Freeport,  Long 
Island.  He  began  his  steamship  career  in 
1923  and  has  come  up  through  the  ranks 


from  seaman  to  master.  From  1928  to 
1941  he  was  employed  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  Roosevelt 
Steamship  Company  (U.  S.  Lines)  as  ex- 
ecutive officer  on  such  vessels  as  the  Wash- 
ington, Manhattan  and  America. 

Since  July,  1941,  Captain  Bishop  has 
been  senior  port  captain  and  manager  of 
cargo  operations  for  the  Atlantic  Coast 
District  of  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
the  War  Shipping  Administration. 


A.   M.   Rosenfeld,  president, 
California  Association  of  Port  Authorities. 


{west  coast  shipbuilding  and  drydock  company 

I  Telephone:  HARBOR  5322 

Berth  S5,  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES:   229  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET,  SAN  PEDRO 


REPAIRS 


TD 


SEA-GOING  VESSELS 

MACHINERY    INSTALLATIONS 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    ALL    TYPES    OF    BEARINGS 
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Fasl-ropcd  for  safety,  men  of  an  Army 
Base  Land  Rescue  Squad  traverse  perilous, 
uncharted  trails  over  Alaskan  glacial  coun- 
try, near  Mt.  McKinley.  Above  and  beyond, 
in  the  frozen  waste,  lie  American  bodies — 
crashed  in  a  plane  of  the  Air  Transport 
Command.  The  rescue,  and  the  lives  of  the 
rescuers,  depend  upon  Rope! 

Columbian  Pure  Manila  Rope,  with  the 
red,  white  and  blue  surface  markers,  is 
needed  for  these  hazardous  jobs.  Fulfilling 
that  need  comes  first!  After  Victory,  Co- 
lumbian Rope  will  again  be  available  to  all! 

COLUMBIAN   ROPE  COMPANY 

400-90  Genesee  Street 

AUBURN,  "T/i.  Cor</oge  QWy.'  NEW  YORK 


COLUMIIIN 

IS  A  SIN^ttilil'  WAR 


I  ney 
take 


"Know  How 


It  takes  infinite  skill  to  build  and  to  fly  the  fighting  planes  and  bombers  that  aVe 
now  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  the  Axis  nations. 

In  the  making  of  rope,  this  same  precision  know-how  is  required  in  every  stage 
of  production. 

The  forming  of  the  yam  into  rope  strands,  for  instance,  needs  a  combination  of 
modern  machinery  manned  by  skilled  operators.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that 
each  strand  is  given  a  uniform  turn  so  that  the  load  will  be  equally  distributed  m 
the  finished  rope. 

It  IS  this  almost  a  century  of  know-how  that  has  made  the 
name  TUBES  stand  for  the  utmost  in  rope  dependability. 


Remember  this  trade-mark  in  post-war 
days  —  remember  now  to  specify 
TUBBS  when  rope  must  be  replaced. 


tUbbs  cordage  company 


SAN     FRANCISCO 

LOS     ANGELES         •         CHICAGO 


PORTLAND 


SEATTLE 
NEW     YORK 
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PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


Running  Lights  for  Progress 


In  the  blackness  that  is  war,  a  few  lights 
burn  brightly. 

Research,  for  example,  spotlights  the  un- 
known. During  war  it  is  intensified  . . . 
its  job  accelerated. 

In  this  way,  paradoxically,  war  helps  hu- 
manity. 

Better  ways  of  doing  things . . .  new  ap- 
plications for  old  materials  . . .  improved 
materials  for  standard   requirements 
new  materials  to  solve  new  problems 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  laboratories  serve. 
They  serve  . .  .  always  . . .  providing  light 
to  probe  the  darkness  of  the  unknown. 

Some  day  soon  peace  will  open  the  trade- 
ways  of  the  world  again. 


When  that  day  comes,  one  job  we  will 
face  is  that  of  converting  our  wartime 
shipping  to  carriers  for  the  commerce  of 
peace. 

Flintkote's  wartime  experience ...  in  mu- 
nitions and  cargo  protection,  special  deck 
coverings  and  in  solving  other  problems 
of  a  confidential  namre . . .  will  be  a  big 
help  on  that  job. 

The  new  techniques  and  materials  that 
Flintkote  has  developed  will  simplify, 
speed  and  improve  your  part  of  this  con- 

Our  research  staflF . . .  backed  by  almost 
50  years  of  experience  in  meeting  in- 
dustry's needs  . . .  will  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  ivork  with  you  on  your 
problems. 


FLINTKOTE    MARINE    PRODUCTS 

Flinldek  Fire-Relordenl  Deckings  •  Flintmal 
Non-Slip  Deck  Coverings  •  Heavy  Duly  Mastic 
Coverings  •  Marine  Adhesives  •  Marine  Bitu- 
minous Enamel  •  Morine  Insulation  Cements  • 
Marine  Protective  Coatings  •  Permakote  Deck 
Coverings    •    Permaset  Deck  Ceveringc 


The  Flintkote  Company  •  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  Yort  20,  N.  y. 


Bostoa   '   Chicago  Height! 


INDUSTRI.\L    PRODUCTS    DIVISION 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS 


Washington   •    Toroato   •    Montred 


It's  Dur  Merchant  Marine!       ^l/fiX^I 


Wliat  Are  We  Going 

TnDoWitlilt? 


RtVltlU 


We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  now  own  the  largest  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  ever  assembled 
under  one  ownership. 

The  great  majority  of  the  ships  composing  this  fleet  are  ordinary  cargo  carriers  of  the  standard 
£0-2  (Liberty)  type. 

This  vessel  planned  for  war  sen.'ice  has  performed  that  service  with  great  faithfulness  and  with  an 
efficiency  that  has  surprised  shipbuilders  and  ship  operators.  However,  these  vessels  are  not  the  type  for 
commercial  operation  in  the  post-war  world.  Their  usefukiess  there  would  be  only  as  "tramp"  carg6 
carriers. 

There  will  be  a  limited  but  active  demand  for  such  vessels  immediately  after  the  war  from  "tramp" 
ship  operators.  During  this  immediate  post-war  period  freights  will  be  high  and  the  "tramp"  operators 
will  be  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for  vessels  ready  to  operate.  This  market  opportunity  to  sell  Liberty 
ships  will  last  not  longer  than  six  months  to  a  year  after  the  war  is  over. 

The  Liberty  ship  is  not  the  type  of  structure  that  can  be  laid  up  for  H  or  20  years  and  then  be  fit 
for  cargo  carrying  in  another  war.  Therefore  they  should  be  written  off  as  a  war  liability. 

Standard  long-range  types  of  the  Maritime  Commission  Cl,  C2,  C3,  C4,  and  the  Victory  types 
are  fit  for  commercial  competition  and  should  be  sold  on  equitable  terms  to  American  ship  operators 
for  use  on  the  various  off-shore  and  coastwise  runs.  Maritime  Commission  has  the  requisite  legal  direc- 
tives and  administrative  machinery  to  take  care  of  this  problem.  When  we  consider  the  number  of 
these  vessels  converted  for  Army  and  Navy  special  uses  we  see  that  those  left  can  be  absorbed  by 
America's  normal  water-borne  trade. 

Tankers  in  great  numbers  have  been  built,  and  these  are  a  special  problem  which  must  be  solved 
jointly  by  the  Maritime  Commission,  the  Navy,  and  the  tankship  operators. 

The  special  problem  facing  the  American  people  as  shipowners  is:  What  will  we  do  with  some  2800 
"Liberty"  ships — war  babies — for  which  we  have  no  commercial  use? 

Roughly  these  steamers  represent,  on  a  purely  commercial  basis,  7,000,000  tons  of  scrap  steel  plus 
a  huge  pile  of  salvageable  cast  iron,  small  steam  engine  generating  sets,  steam  boilers,  steam  drive  pumps, 
steam  drive  cargo  winches,  windlasses,  condenser  tubing,  machine  tools,  pipe,  ventilating  fans  and  many 
other  items. 

Shall  we  lay  them  up  as  an  immobilized  fleet  to  be  ready  for  an  emergency? 

We  did  that  after  the  last  war,  and  found  that  it  was  no  solution,  but  a  decided  handicap  to  solving 
our  merchant  marine  problem. 

Shall  we  sell  all  we  can  and  scrap  those  we  can't  sell? 

This  disposal  seems  to  the  writer  the  only  sensible  solution  of  the  problem.  A  large  number  of  idle 
ships  scares  private  capital  away  from  investment  in  shipping.  This  fosters  Government  operation. 
Government  gets  tired  of  paying  the  bills  and  throws  ships  on  the  market.  Ship  prices  drop  and  ship- 
owners buy  in  at  prices  approximating  "10  cents  on  the  dollar."  This  quoted  figure  is  the  popular  con- 
ception of  the  way  ships  were  sold  after  the  last  war.  However,  it  was  not  until  three  and  a  half  years 
after  the  Armistice  that  ships  could  be  bought  so  cheaply,  and  those  three  and  a  half  years  completed 
then  the  cycle  of  lay-ups,  Government  operation,  Government  disgust.  Government  sales. 

Let's  not  repeat  this  time  the  mistake  we  made  last  time. 

Let's  sell  all  the  EC-2  "Libertys"  we  can  and  scrap  the  rest. 

Let's  immobilize  under  care  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army  the  large  fleets  of  merchant  vessels  con- 
verted to  special  war  uses  under  their  direction. 

Let's  build  on  the  foundation  of  our  fleet  of  good  merchant  vessels  a  modem  merchant  marine  to 
serve  American  commerce. 
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The   USS   Keorsorg 


sh*  looked  in  1904  when  she 

wageas  of  the  U.  S.  Fleet. 


one  of  the  fighting  bottle- 

tOfficial  U.  S.   Nary  pholographj 


ot  U.  S.  Naval   Orydecks,   Hunters  Point.   Son  Fror 
Note  name  Kearsarge  an  stern.         (O/^irM/  U. 


S.  Nai'y  photograph  i 


For  Old-Timers 

The  interior  pictures  with 
which  this  article  is  illustrated 
depict  the  machinery  of  the 
U.  S.  Battleship  Kearsarge  (now 
a  U.  S.  Navy  floating  crane)  as 
it  is  today  and  substantially  as 
it  was  when  installed  at  New- 
port News  in  1897-98.  This  ma- 
chinery is  therefore  48  years 
old. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  have 
nostalgic  memories  of  their  ap- 
prenticeship days  when  they 
helped  install  similar  machinery 
in  war  and  merchant  ships. 
Younger  engineers  and  ship- 
builders may  be  interested  in 
comparing  150-psi  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engines  and  80-volt 
motors  with  the  more  compact 
and  more  streamlined  mecha- 
nisms of  our  present  phase  in 
marine  machinery  design. 

The  machinery  shown  is  typ- 
ical of  the  installations  that 
were  being  made  in  the  princi- 
pal shipyards  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Nineties  of 
last  century.  These  yards  were 
Cramps  and  Newport  News  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the 
Union  Iron  Works  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Coal-burning  cylin- 
drical boilers,  triple-expansion 
steam  engines  for  the  propul- 
sion power.  Single  or  com- 
pound steam  engine  drive  for 
generating  sets,  pumps  and 
forced  draft  blowers.  Electric 
drive  for  ammunition  hoist, 
ventilating,  turret  turning,  and 
deck  machinery  operations. 
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_  rSS  KEARSARGE,  Dow- 
ager  Queen  of  the  U.  S.  Fleet,  is  the 
oldest  American  battleship  still  in 
commission,  and  she  continues  to  per- 
form an  important  service  for  those 
of  her  brood  that  come  in  from  over- 
seas needing  overhaul  or  repair.  Of 
course  her  name  is  changed — she's 
now  the  ABl  crane  ship  at  the  U.  S. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


Oldest  Commissiomd 

Matties  kip  in  U.  S.  J^avy 


Naval  Drydocks,  Hunters  Point — but 
the  proud  old  name  Kearsarge  is 
clearly  legible  across  her  stern. 

Unlike  every  other  U.  S.  battle- 
ship, she  was  not  named  for  a  state, 
but  was  christened  after  the  famous 
wooden  steam  frigate  that  met  and 
sank  the  Alabama  off  Cherbourg, 
France,  in  June  of  1S64.  She  and 
her  sister  ship,  the  Kentuckj',  slid 
down  the  ways  at  Newport  News, 
Va.,  in  a  dual  launching  that  at- 
tracted nationwide  publicity.  The 
stor>'  goes  that  several  Kentucky 
colonels  were  highly  incensed  at  the 
thought  of  the  proud  USS  Kentucky 
being  christened  with  a  bottle  of 
plain  water  —  even  though  it  was 
taken  from  the  well  at  Abe  Lincoln's 
birthplace.  Consequently  the  air  that 
day  was  filled  with  the  aroma  of  the 
best  of  Kentucky  bourbon  as  they 
supplemented  the  ceremonies  by 
throwing  their  own  private  stock  at 
the  hull  as  she  went  into  the  water. 

Commissioned  in  1900,  this  11,250- 
ton  ship  was  368  feet  long,  with  a 

Rifht:   A  view  of  the  crone  aboard  (he 
AB1. 

(Offiiial  U.  S.  Naty  photograph) 


Ml  The  heovy  treod  of  fwo  genero- 
;  of  Navy  personnel  hos  worn  through 
s  steel  steps. 


By  G.  A.  BRADFORD 

beam  of  72  feet  2Yi  inches  and  a 
mean  draft  of  23  feet  6  inches.  She 
carried  four  13 -inch  guns,  four  8- 
inchers  and  14  5-inchers.  Her  en- 
gines produced  11.500  ihp,  which 
drove  the  hull  at  a  speed  of  16J/2 
knots. 

She  and  her  sister  ship,  the  Ken- 
tucky, caused  quite  a  stir  in  naval 
circles  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
because  they  were  the  first  American 
battleships  to  use  the  double  decked 
turret.  Advantages  and  disadvantages 
were  hurled  back  and  forth  between 
designers  and  Navy  big-wigs,  some 
saying  the  additional  protection  af- 
forded the  8"  ammunition  hoist  more 


than  compensated  for  the  possibility 
of  an  enemy  knocking  out,  by  one 
lucky  shot,  half  of  the  armor-piercing 
fire  power  of  the  entire  ship.  Others 
complained  that  so  much  weight  at 
the  extremities  of  the  ship  would 
make  her  ver>'  difficult  to  handle  in 
heavy  weather.  True  it  is  that  with 
low  freeboard  and  ramming  prow 
she  shipped  plenty  of  water  when  the 
going  got  rough. 

It  was  in  1922  that  she  was  con- 
verted into  a  250-ton  crane  ship.  Her 
decks  were  virtually  stripped  so  that 
little  of  the  original  fighting  ship  re- 
mains, but  below  decks  that's  another 
story.  Evidences  of  her  equipment 
and  operation  are  still  manifest 
throughout  the  hull.  The  old  leather 


rf-:n^-,-p,!*;| 
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covered  lounges  are  still  in  use  in  the 
Admiral's  quarters  in  the  after  part 
of  the  ship.  Also  still  in  use  and  still 
running  are  some  of  the  old  General 
Electric  motors  installed  on  the  vessel 
almost  50  years  ago. 

Electrically  the  USS  Kearsarge  was 
important  too.  In  1899  the  Society 
of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  En- 
gineers reported:  "The  Kentucky 
and  the  Kearsarge  are  the  first  ves- 
sels of  the  U.  S.  Navy  on  which  the 
use  of  electricity  as  motive  power  for 
the  ship's  auxiliaries  has  been  adopt- 
ed to  the  practical  exclusion  of 
steam."  These  auxiliaries  included 
all  those  used  for  general  service  in 
deck  winches.  Scat  cranes,  ship's  ven- 
tilating fans,  ammunition  hoists  and 
turret  turning  machinery.  About  this 
time  S.  Dana  Greene  presented  a 
paper  before  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers  discussing  the 
merits  of  electricity  as  a  source  of 
power  aboard  ships.  His  discussion 
interests  us  in  that  although  the  con- 
trasting efficiency  of  electricity  and 
steam  was  "very  striking  in  favor  of 
electricity,"  the  greatest  emphasis  was 
placed  on  advantages  relative  to  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  men.  The  ■ 
electrical  distribution  was  on  the  Edi- 
son three- wire  system  at  80  and  160 
vcjlts  direct  current.  Seven  General 
Electric  single  cyHnder  steam  en- 
gines using  steam  at  100  lbs.  pres- 
sure drove  the  multi-polar  type  gen- 
erators at  310  rpm,  developing  an 
output  of  50  kw. 

Power  was  transmitted  through 
conduit  in  the  engine  rooms,  fire 
rooms,  magasines,  and  to  deck  ma- 
chinery. Lighting  circuits  were  car- 
ried in  wooden  molding.  The  mam- 
moth gun  turrets  were  each  directed 
by  two  50-hp  motors,  while  the  deck 
winches  used  some  of  the  very  first 
totally  enclosed  armored  25-hp  Gen- 
eral Electric  motors  developed  for 
marine  use.  These  motors  are  still 
in  use  today,  as  are  the  12-hp,  500- 
rpm  motors  that  drive  the  ventilating 
fans.  Other  electric  motors  were  used 
in  the  ammunition  hoists  (20-hp, 
.i50-rpm  for  the  13",  6-hp  for  th^  8" 


Top  of  poge:  A  25-lip,  UO-volt  motor 
drives  these  winches,  which  ore  stiri 
used  for  worping  the  ship. 

Center:  One  of  the  two  3-cylinder  triple 
expansion  main  propulsion  engines. 

Bottom:  One  of  the  seven  80-UO-voll, 
50-kw.  D.C.  generating  sets. 
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guns),  in  the  exhaust  fans  (3-hp, 
1030-rpm),  in  the  two  boat  cranes 
(50-hp,  400-rpm). 

Have  you  ever  had  the  feeh'ng  that 
you'd  Hke  to  go  back  about  half  a 
century?  If  so,  you'd  enjoy  standing 
on  the  deck  of  the  ABl,  watching 
her  gigantic  250-ton  marine  crane  in 
smooth  operation.  Then,  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  step  below  and 
find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  equip- 
ment and  designs  that  echo  the  prob- 
lems of  50  years  ago.  The  old  locker 
rooms,  coal  -  burning  furnaces,  coal 
bunkers  and  chutes,  ash  hoists,  the 
old  Allen  dense  air  refrigerating  ma- 
chine that  was  "capable  of  producing 
the  cooling  effect  of  one  ton  of  ice 
per  day,"  the  steam  steering  engine 
that  was  "capable  of  pulling  the  rud- 
der from  hard  over  to  hard  over  in 
20  seconds  with  ship  at  full  speed." 
The  propulsion  equipment  comprises 
two  three  -  cylinder  triple  expansion 
reciprocating  engines  (still  turned 
over  once  a  week  to  keep  them  free 
and  lubricated).  Scratch  the  main 
steam  pipe  and  you  find  it  is  solid 
copper  reinforced  by  occasional  steel 
bands.  Climb  the  steel  stairs  that  are 
worn  completely  through  with  the 
tread  of  Navy  feet  headed  for  chow 
or  the  sack. 

The  engineering  complement  re- 
quired for  her  trial  run  was: 


6  water  tenders 

10  machinists 

24  oilers 

6  apprentices 

3  dynamo  oilers 


3   pumpers 
3  storekeepers 

29  firemen 

29   coal  heavers 
3   ice  machine  m< 
5  boiler  makers 


A  total  of  128  men. 

Back  on  deck  with  the  crane  over- 
head, she's  still  in  superlative  classi- 
fication as  the  largest  marine  floating 
crane  on  the  West  Coast.  But  she 
commands  greatest  respect  as  the  hull 
of  the  proud  USS  Kearsarge — the 
veteran  of  other  wars,  doing  her  part 
in  this  one. 


Top  of  poqe:  This  Wiiriamson  Bros,  com- 
bined hand  and  steom  steering  machine 
permits  sin  or  more  men  to  handle  steer- 
ing in  heavy  weather  if  the  steam  ma- 
chine becomes  inoperotive. 

Center:  One  of  the  original  ten,  this 
12-hp.  500-rpm,  160-volt  ventilating  ton 
motor  now  operating  from  a  220-volt 
bus  bar   leads   a   useful   life. 


Botfom:   A   well-u 

sed  Allen  dense  air  re 

frigerating    mod 

ine,    dear     (?)     to    th 

heart  of  old*time 

marine  engineers. 
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future  for  Pud  fie  Coust 

SHipbuiMhg  uuii  Ship  Repuit 
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E  ARE  ALL  aware 
at  this  time  that  accelerated  ship- 
building as  a  war  necessity  is  coming 
to  a  close.  All  shipbuilding  contracts 
for  new  construction  will  he  com- 
pleted by  December  31,  1945.  Dur- 
ing this  accelerated  program,  we 
reached  a  peak  employment  of  ap- 
proximately 300,000  shipyard  work- 
ers on  the  West  Coast.  Employment 
at  the  present  time  has  dropped  to 
approximately  200,000,  with  85,000 
in  the  Bay  Area.  By  July,  employ- 
ment in  our  shipyards  will  be  approx- 
imately 125,000,  with  40,000  in  the 
Bay  Area.  This  "de-acceleration"  in 
new  ship  construction,  however,  has 
been  carefully  planned  for  by  the 
Maritime  Commission,  so  that  it  may 
be  brought  about  gradually  and  with 
the  least  disturbance  to  both  manage- 


(Tke  author  is  head  of  the  West  Coast  Regie 
Construction  Office.  U.  S.  Maritime  Commissio 
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ment  and  labor.  Workers  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  permitted  to  be  officially 
transferred  into  other  vital  war  work 
and  essential  industries,  and  likewise 
both  large  and  small  manufacturing 
establishments  are  being  permitted 
to  gradually  convert  back  into  their 
normal  peacetime  manufacturing  pur- 
suits. 

We  will  end  the  war  with  approxi- 
mately 5500  ships,  a  fleet  five  times 
as  large  as  our  pre-war  merchant  ma- 
rine— larger,  in  fact,  than  all  the 
pre-war  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  Norway  and  Germany 
combined.  It  is  more  than  one  fleet, 
however;  it  is  really  two  fleets.  One 
is  the  ineflicient  fleet,  consisting  of 
lYl  million  tons  of  over-aged  vessels 
and  26  million  tons  of  Libertys,  all 
of  which  are  second  choice  ships  dur- 
ing peacetime  operation.  And  the 
other  is  the  efficient  fleet,  which  will 
consist  of  2200  ships,  or  24  million 
tons,  of  fast  Victorys.  tankers  and 
"C"  type  vessels,  which  are  modem, 
economical  to  operate,  and  which 
constitute  the  finest  ships  of  their 
type  in  the  world. 

Disposition  of  Tonnage 

The  disposition  of  this  tonnage 
after  the  war  is,  of  course,  a  national 
problem.  This  tremendous  fleet  was 
built  by  American  ingenuity  and  re- 
sources, paid  for  with  American  taxes 
and  owned  by  America.  It  needs  the 
earnest  attention  and  consideration 
of  each  and  every  one  of  us  so  that 
its  future  will  be  protected.  The  dis- 
position of  this  tonnage  will  most 
surely  affect  everyone  in  the  United 
States  either  directly  or  indirecdy. 
Our  responsibilities  of  foreign  trade, 
our  national  defense  and  our  na- 
tional well-being  will  require  a  larger 
operating  merchant  fleet  than  exist- 
ed prior  to  the  war — a  greater  num- 
ber of  naval  establishments,  and  a 
substantial  reserve  and  laid-up  fleet. 
We  have  always  been  a  maritime  na- 
tion. In  the  days  of  the  Clipper 
ships,  we  rendered  world-wide  serv- 
ice and  developed  trade  which  made 


a  great  contribution  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  our  then  young  nation.  Foi 
years  we  have  appeared  to  forget 
that  experience.  It  is  rime  we  re- 
membered. 

To  be  realistic,  we  can  say  that  it 
has  taken  the  lessons  of  two  world 
wars  to  teach  us  that  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  merchant  fleet  is  a 
vital  national  need.  In  war,  our  na- 
tional security  depends  upon  this 
fleet  to  immediately  transport  men 
and  materials  in  every  emergency.  In 
peace  to  come,  it  will  be  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  economic  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  and  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  American  trade  for  the 
reconstruction  of  a  war-torn  world. 

International  Control 

Proper  control  of  the  Axis  mer- 
chant marine  operations  appears  to 
be  just  as  necessary  to  maintenance 
of  future  peace  as  is  their  disarming 
and  prevention  of  their  rearming. 
Those  powers  should  not  be  quar- 
antined, for  they  must  survive.  They 
must  be  allowed  to  engage  in  trade, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  must  not 
be  permitted  to  expand  aggressively. 
Before  this  war,  the  Axis  ships  car- 
ried the  bulk  of  Axis  foreign  com- 
merce. The  proportions  were  Japan, 
70%;  Germany,  58%;  and  Italy, 
46%.  They  made  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  any  other  nation  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  transportation  of  this  i 
trade.  Their  steamship  lines  were 
managed  so  that  they  could  exercise 
the  greatest  competitive  pressure  on 
other  maritime  nations,  and  vessels 
were  especially  designed  to  seize  a 
share  of  our  water-borne  commerce. 
And  they  succeeded,  for  1938  figures 
show  that  the  Axis  merchant  marine 
carried  close  to  12%  of  the  U.  S. 
foreign  commerce,  and  ships  flying 
the  American  flag,  the  country  which 
produced  this  volume  of  business, 
carried  only  25%.  In  some  years 
since  1900  our  ships  have  carried  as 
little  as  8%i  and  seldom  have  ex- 
ceeded the  30%  mark.  I  believe  we 
have  not  scratched  the  surface  of  our 
foreign  trade  potential.  We  have 
been  able  to  get  together  on  the  limi- 
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tation  of  armies  and  navies  and  air- 
craft— why  can't  we  do  the  same 
thing  with  merchant  ships?  We,  the 
American  people,  should  insist  upon 
a  reasonable  representation  in  the 
world  routes  of  trade. 

Long-Range  Program 

The  Maritime  Commission  is  in- 
terested in  a  permanent,  long-range 
merchant  marine  program,  but  it  will 
not  develop  from  our  emergency  op- 
erations. It  is  something  that  will 
require  considerable  thought,  logic 
and  action  for  the  next  20  to  30 
years.  Success  in  shipping,  as  else- 
where, calls  for  energy,  vision  and 
hard  work.  There  can  be  no  substi- 
tute. Public  support  alone  cannot 
save  an  industry.  Therefore,  opera- 
tors representing  the  industry  must 
have  the  capacity  to  carry  their  load, 
and  their  organi:ations,  both  ashore 
and  afloat,  must  function  with  effi- 
ciency and  economy.  We  know  we 
will  have  the  ships  and  ample  well- 
trained,  experienced  crews  to  operate 
them.  Those  are  our  war-created  re- 
sources. It  is  up  to  the  Government, 
the  ship  operators  and  the  American 
people  to  determine  how  best  to 
utilize  those  resources.  With  thor- 
ough cooperation  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission expects  to  reestablish  and 
maintain  maritime  greatness  for  our 
nation,  for  preparedness  remains  our 
only  assurance  of  peace. 

Both  the  Government  and  the  pub- 
lic should  live  up  to  the  intent  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
and  see  to  it  that  private  enterprise, 
properly  supported  and  protected, 
operates  American  flag  shipping. 
However,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
have  a  strong  Navy  and  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  merchant  marine  with- 
out an  efficient  shipbuilding  and  ship 
repairing  industry.  Consideration  of 
the  future  of  the  shipbuildng  and 
ship  repairing  industry  therefore 
must  necessarily  take  into  account 
the  demand  for  ships  for  trade  and 
for  national  defense.  We  must  main- 
tain a  substantial  shipbuilding  indus- 
try to  which  will  be  assigned  the  im- 
portant duty  of  adding  modern  and 
efficient  ships  to  our  peacetime  fleet. 
We  must  keep  adding  ships,  fast,  fine 
ships  that  will  meet  the  best  foreign 
competition.  We  must  have  repair 
yards  to  keep  these  ships  in  tiptop 
condition  at  all  times.  The  care  and 
preservation  of  the  vast  number  of 
naval  and  Government  vessels  built 
during  the  war  and  which  certainly 
cannot  be  accommodated  by  Govern- 


ment Navy  yards  could  ver>'  well  be 
carried  on  by  private  shipbuilding 
and  ship  repairing  industries.  There 
has  always  been  a  need  for  a 
well-planned  shipbuilding  program 
throughout  the  world  to  replace  ob- 
solete tonnage.  Prior  to  the  forming 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  this  ton- 
nage was  principally  constructed  in 
England,  Scotland,  Norway,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Germany  and  Japan.  Al- 
most half  the  population  in  Scotland 
alone  depends  on  shipbuilding  either 
directly  or  indirectly  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  Because  of  this,  they 
have  won  a  world-wide  reputation  as 
shipbuilders.  Our  nation  leads  in 
many  types  of  manufactures,  such  as 
automobiles,  railroads,  airplanes,  com- 
munications and  highways — why  not 
shipbuilding? 

TTic  People's  Problem 

There  are  many  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  studying  the  over-all  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine  after  the  war.  The 
Navy  looks  to  the  merchant  marine 
for  trained  officers  and  men.  But 
how  large  a  fleet  do  we  need,  and 
what  about  subsidies  to  operate 
them?  American  crews  get  higher 
wages — how  much  should  the  Ameri- 
can public  be  taxed  to  overcome  these 
higher  operating  costs,  as  compared 
to  the  lower  costs  of  other  maritime 
nations?  Another  important  prob- 
lem is  how  much  world  trade  should 
be  carried  by  ships  flying  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  And  what  of  our  Allies 
who  depend  on  maritime  income  far 
more  than  we  do  and  whose  pre-war 
fleets  will  be  practically  nil  when  the 
war  ends?  Shall  we  sell  them  ships 
from  our  efficient  fleet?  Shall  we 
help  them  to  recover  from  the  war 
by  setting  them  up  in  competition 
with  us  again  on  the  seven  seas,  or 
shall  we  keep  all  our  good  ships  and 
try  to  hold  our  mastery  of  the  mer- 
chant seas? 

If  our  ship  operators  do  not  want 
the  inefficient  ships  and  if  we  cannot 
sell  them,  or  decide  not  to  sell  them, 
then  what?  Shall  they  be  scrapped 
or  be  left  to  rust  as  a  strategic  re- 
serve? These  are  only  some  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission— the  Government — and  the 
American  public. 

Repair  Yards 

As  our  new  ships  become  older, 
the  need  for  replacement  and  repair 
increases.    We  must  not  fall  behind 
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in  the  game  of  competition  with  our 
foreign  competitors — we  must  mod- 
ernize our  fleets.  For  this  reason, 
yards  formerly  in  new  construction 
work  are  now  entering  into  repair 
work.  In  the  Oakland  Bay  Area  we 
intend  to  retain  our  maritime  facili- 
ties to  assist  with  conversion,  ship 
repair  and  any  future  new  ship  con- 
struction. In  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  reason  why  peacetime  shipbuild- 
ing should  not  be  retained  in  this 
area  on  a  permanent  basis,  if  you 
really  desire  it.  You  have  the  ability 
in  your  yard  management,  you  have 
the  skilled  labor  in  the  area,  and  you 
have  the  facilities.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, you  should  plan  for  permanent 
shipbuilding  in  this  area. 

The  repair  work  planned  during 
the  reconversion  period  will  assist  to 
a  limited  degree  in  the  utilization  of 
labor.  However,  we  all  know  the 
present  repair  load  will  decrease 
gradually  following  the  end  of  the 
war,  as  there  will  be  no  more  battle 
damage,  and  ships  will  undoubtedly 
be  gradually  taken  out  of  service 
and  laid-up  pending  the  solution  to 
that  over-all  problem — disposition. 

However,  before  this  takes  place, 
a  sizable  amount  of  work  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  gradual  reconversion  of 
ships  in  order  that  they  may  be  out- 
fitted for  peacetime  trade  in  particu- 
lar trade  routes.  If  post-war  shipping 
from  San  Francisco  is  maintained  at 
a  level  anticipated  by  many  shipping 
men,  reconversion  and  repair  should 
represent  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  for  our  Bay  yards. 

Post-war  Pacific  Trade 

I  agree  with  those  who  believe  that 
our  trade  in  the  Pacific  will  flourish 
after  the  war.  Japan's  fleet  will  be 
almost  completely  destroyed,  and  re- 
construction throughout  the  South 
Pacific  and  the  Orient  will  undoubt- 
edly require  enormous  quantities  of 
every  conceivable  item.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  at  this  time  just  how  much 
equipment  and  materials  will  be  re- 
quired or  for  how  long.  It  is  only 
logical,  however,  to  assume  that  these 
should  be  carried  by  American  ships. 

While  wartime  shipbuilding  is 
coming  to  a  close,  I  am  confident 
that  a  new  era  is  beginning.  Ship- 
building, ship  repair,  and  conversion 
for  the  post-war  will  far  exceed  that 
which  has  been  accomplished  at  any 
other  normal  time  in  this  area.  And 
with  the  further  industrialization  of 
the  West,  which  will  undoubtedly 
take  place,  shipbuilding,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  here  to  stay! 
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I  HE  FIRST  of  a  new 
type  of  U.  S.  Navy  refrigerated  cargo 
vessel,  designated  the  YP-6I7,  has 
recently  been  delivered  by  the  Har- 
bor Boat  Building  Company,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  These  vessels  are  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  delivery  of 
perishable  foods  to  the  fighting  men 
on  the  many  small  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific.  The  design  is  similar 
in  type  to  the  well-known  West 
Coast  tuna  clipper,  and  the  vessels 
will  easily  be  converted  for  tuna  fish- 
ing after  the  war. 

This  design  was  produced  by  John 
Rados,  president,  Myles  Rados,  vice 
president,  and  J.  D.  Hamilton,  gen- 
eral manager,  of  the  Harbor  Boat 
Building  Company,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  The  Har- 
bor Boat  Building  Company  was 
chosen  by  the  Navy  as  the  lead  yard 


YP-il7,  first  o<  this  type  placed  i 
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CARGO  vessel 


Another  view  o<  the  YP-617. 
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in  the  production  of  these  vessels, 
which  are  now  under  construction 
both  at  this  yard  and  14  other  Pa- 
cific Coast  boat  building  plants. 

The  hold  of  the  YP-6I7  is  built  of 
wood,  is  128  feet  long,  and  has  a 
29  -  foot  beam.  More  than  a  half- 
million  feet  of  lumber  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  each  hull. 

Below  the  deck  the  cargo  space  is 
divided  into  ten  refrigerated  wells, 
six  of  which  are  of  wood  construc- 
tion and  four  of  steel.  All  of  these 
wells  are  refrigerated  with  ammonia 
coils,  and  their  combined  capacity  is 
over  250  tons  of  refrigerated  cargo. 

The  refrigeration  equipment  con- 
sists of  two  6I/2"  X  6J/2"  compressors 
manufactured  by  the  Baker  Ice  Ma- 
chine Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  Ammonia 
is  used  as  a  refrigerant  and  is  dis- 
tnbuted  to  the  refrigeration  cham- 
bers through  Ammonoduct  and 
special  refrigeration  piping  manufac- 
tured by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
The  refrigerated  cargo  holds  are  de- 
signed to  carry  either  liquid  or  dry 
stores,  and  the  system  is  designed  to 
operate  on  various  selected  tempera- 
tures so  as  to  handle  several  different 
types  of  refrigerated  cargo.  Refrig- 
eration capacity  is  25  tons  in  24 
hours.  Insulation  and  refrigeration 
machinery  are  capable  of  freezing  the 
loaded  hold  to  an  average  of  10° 
below  zero.  With  the  refrigeration 
system  shut  down  the  insulation  will 
maintain  a  temperature  below  freez- 
ing for  approximately  12  hours. 

The  propulsion  machinery  is  a  di- 
rect reversing  560-hp  Union  diesel 
engine,  going  through  suitable  gear- 
ing with  6"  propeller  shaft  and  driv- 
ing a  77"  propeller.  An  interesting 
feature  is  the  use  of  Micarta  stave 
type  stern  tube  bearings  on  these  pro- 
peller shafts.  Electric  power  for  light- 
ing and  auxiliary  machinery  is  pro- 
vided by  two  120-kw  Union  diesel 
generating  sets. 

Among  the  auxiliaries  are:  electric 
steering  units;  a  complete  ventilating 
system  throughout  the  ship  to  meet 
tropical  conditions;  an  automatic 
heating  system  for  accommodations; 
and  an  automatic  hot  and  cold  fresh 
water  distributing  system. 

The  bilge  salt  water  pumping  sys- 


Upper  machinery   space,   showing  switchboard  and  heating 
area   ore   refrigeration  compressors  and   other  m 


r.     Also  located   in   this 


Shaft  alley,  looking  aft  from  engine  room,  showing  piping  conden 
doors  to  each  of  the  refrigerated  spaces. 
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Engine  room,  showing 
main  S60-hp  Union  die- 
sel  enqine  with  t50- 
bp,  125-lcw  Union  die- 
sel  generating  sets  oil 


tem  has  neatly  designed  discharge 
and  suction  manifolds  so  that  suc- 
tion may  be  taken  either  from  the 
bilge  or  directly  from  the  sea,  and 
the  discharge  can  be  diverted  either 


Portion    of    pilot   house,    showing   automatic   steering 
room  controls. 


for  condenser  cooling  in  case  of  a 
break-down  of  the  pumps  of  the  re- 
frigeration system  or  for  fire  fighting. 
For  fire  protection  there  is  also  a 
CO2  system  and  a  Foamite  system. 
igine 


Very  comfortable  accommodations 
are  provided  for  three  officers  and  20 
men.  Our  illustrations  show  the  care 
in  design  and  the  neat  workmanlike 
construction  and  installation  features 
of  these  vessels. 


One  of  the  refrigerated  cargo  holds,  showing  coils  and  protectit 
grating,  and  opening  to  main  deck. 
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Coast  Guard  Approves 
Alamifium  Lifeboat 


After  intensive  tests  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  a  new  aluminum  lifeboat  has 
been  approved  for  installation  on 
American  merchant  ships.  The  new 
boat,  weighing  considerably  less  than 
a  wooden  one  of  the  same  cubic  ca- 
pacity, and  approximately  half  that 
of  a  steel  lifeboat  of  the  same  ca- 
pacity, is  resistant  to  the  action  of 
the  various  corrosive  agents  found 
at  sea,  and,  because  of  its  lighter 
weight,  materially  reduces  the  weight 
installed  on  upper  decks,  thereby  fa- 
vorably affecting  the  stability  of  the 
vessel. 

Present  regulations  require  that  a 
lifeboat  weighing  over  5000  pounds 
with  its  equipment  must  be  carried 
on  gravity  davits.  The  lighter  boat, 
rarrying  the  same  equipment,  would 
weigh  less  than  5000  pounds  and 
could  be  handled  with  davits  weigh- 


ing much  less  than  those  required  for 
a  steel  or  wood  lifeboat  of  the  same 
capacity. 

Aluminum  lifeboats  are  not  new, 
for   the    material   was   used    e.xperi- 


mentally  for  the  purpose  over  ten 
years  ago.  One  steamship  company 
installed  a  number  of  aluminum  life- 
boats on  a  ship  of  its  fleet  in  1938, 
with  satisfactory  results. 
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Corrosian  of  Steels 

In  Sea  Waters 


Study  of  experiments  conducted 
by  the  corrosion  committee  of  the 
British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  to- 
gether with  other  unpublished  data, 
indicates  that: 

(1)  The  sulphur  dioxide  contami- 
nated atmosphere  at  industrial  loca- 
tions, especially  where  the  contami- 
nation was  greatest,  caused  more  cor- 
rosion than  the  sea  salt  deposited  on 
the  specimens  at  any  marine  site. 

(2)  At  most  locations  where  a  suc- 
cession of  samples  was  exposed,  con- 
siderable variation  was  found  in  the 
loss  of  weight  during  each  of  the 
five  successive  years. 

Ckjmparatively  few  data  are  avail- 
able on  the  atmospheric  corrosion  of 
steels  at  purely  marine  sites.  Buck 
reported  in  the  Journal  of  Industrial 
6?  Engineering  Chemistry,  1913,  that 
the  addition  of  small  amounts  of  cop- 
per (0.01-2.0%)  to  both  open  hearth 
and  Bessemer  steels  increased  re- 
sistance to  industrial  atmospheric  cor- 

(The  author  is  in  the  Research  Laboratory  of 
Carnegie  -  Ilh'nois  Steel  Corporation.  Text  is  a 
condensation  of  a  paper  presented  before  the  April 
meetiOB  of  the  Electrochemical  Society.  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J  ) 


By  C.  P.  Larrabee 

rosion.  Pilling  and  Wesley,  reporting 
in  the  1940  Proceedings  of  the  Amer° 
ican  Society  for  Testing  Materials, 
show  that  the  addition  of  nickel 
lengthens  the  life  of  steel  sheets  in 
all  atmospheres,  and  that  it  is  es- 
pecially beneficial  in  a  marine  atmos- 
phere. Other  work  indicates  that  the 
presence  of  copper  is  more  beneficial 
in  industrial  atmospheres  than  in  cer- 
tain marine  atmospheres. 

Kearny,  N.  J.,  where  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  Research 
Laboratory  is  located,  has  more  of  an 
industrial  atmosphere  than  marine, 
even  though  the  site  is  within  one- 
third  mile  of  Newark  Bay.  Results 
of  tests  there  are  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. It  is  evident  from  these  time- 
corrosion  curves  and  an  examination 
of  the  samples  that  the  rusts  which 
develop  on  diiferent  types  of  steel 
vary  with  the  amount  and  character 
of  alloy  additions.  These  additions 
control  the  structure  of  the  oxides 
which  are  more  or  less  protective. 
Extensive  work  has  demonstrated 
that  each  combination  of  alloying  ele- 
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ments  must  be  studied  separately, 
and  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
plays  an  important  part  in  determin- 
ing the  nature  and  amount  of  alloy 
additions  which  will  be  economical 
for  a  given  purpose. 

Increasing  percentages  of  phos- 
phorus in  a  0.5  per  cent  copper  open 
hearth  steel  increase  the  corrosion 
resistance  in  both  industrial  (Kear- 
ny. N-  J-),  and  marine  (Kure  Beach, 
N.  C.)  atmospheres.  The  effect,  how- 
ever, is  not  as  great  in  a  marine  as  in 
an  industrial  atmosphere. 

Various  quantitative  results  prove 
that: 

(1)  The  effect  on  atmospheric  cor- 
rosion resistance  of  an  alloy  addition 
to  steel  is  not  necessarily  the  same  in 
marine  and  industrial  atmospheres. 

(2)  In  any  complete  study  of  the 
corrosion  resistance  of  low  alloy 
steels,  tests  must  be  made  of  all  com- 
positions in  both  marine  and  indus- 
trial atmospheres. 

The  duration  of  total  protection 
derived  from  the  use  of  a  zinc  coating 
on  steel  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
coating  and  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. Near  the  ocean,  and  in  the 
absence  of  sulphur  dioxide,  which  is 
highly  corrosive,  a  white  coating  ap- 
pears on  zinc,  which  under  certain 
conditions  is  protective.  There  is  also 
evidence  that  the  intermediate  iron- 
zinc  layer  is  more  resistant  to  salt 
than  is  zinc. 

In  rural  and  clean  semi-industrial 
atmospheres,  stainless  steels  remain 
untarnished  for  many  years.  After 
long  exposure  in  severe  industrial 
atmospheres,  they  become  covered 
with  a  tarry  soot,  but  any  actual  at- 
tack IS  of  a  very  minor  nature.  Based 
on  exposure  tests  near  the  water  at 
Kure  Beach,  it  appears  that  increas- 
ing the  chromium  content  from  12  to 
17  per  cent  increases  corrosion  re- 
sistance slightly.  18-8  chromium- 
nickel  steel  is  attacked  but  slightly. 
The  presence  of  2  to  .3  per  cent 
molybdenum  greatly  improves  the  re- 
sistance of  18-8  steel  to  atmospheric 
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corrosion,  as  it  does  when  the  steel  is 
immersed  in  sea  water,  this  steel 
(Type  316)  being  as  resistant  as  even 
the  25-20  chromium  nickel  steel. 

Summary-Marine  Atmospheres 

(1)  Under  the  described  test  con- 
ditions and  at  any  given  location,  the 
corrosion  rate  of  an  unprotected  steel 
is  dependent  upon  its  composition. 

(2)  Low  alloy,  high-strength  steels, 
with  superior  resistance  in  industrial 
atmospheres,  are  also  more  resistant 
in  marine  atmospheres,  but  to  vary- 
ing extents. 

(3)  The  exact  degree  of  superi- 
ority of  an  alloy  steel  over  a  plain 
steel  with  respect  to  resistance  to  cor- 
rosion at  any  place  under  specified 
conditions  can  be  found  only  by  ac- 
tual tests,  which  should  approximate 
expected  service  conditions  as  nearly 
as  possible. 

(4)  To  obtam  untarnishable  steel, 
a  very  high  alloy  content  is  necessary, 
with  its  attendant  higher  cost. 

(5)  Slight  rusting  usually  mars  the 
appearance  of  the  lower  grades  of 
stainless  steel  in  seacoast  atmospheres, 
but  in  most  cases  the  attack  is  only 
superficial  and  the  strength  is  prob- 
ably not  significantly  affected. 

(6)  Zinc-coated  steel  products  are 
highly  satisfactory  under  many  con- 
ditions and  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion in  any  proposed  service. 

Corrosion  in  Sea  Water 

Various  tests  show  that; 

(1)  There  are  a  number  of  factors 
involved  in  sea  water  corrosion. 

(2)  A  test  conducted  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  the  conditions  of  ex- 
pected service  will  give  the  most  use- 
ful results. 

(3)  The  alloy  steels  tested  were  not 
consistently  superior  to  plain  steels. 

(4)  The  average  rate  of  attack  on 
plain  steels,  20  milligrams  per  square 
decimeter  per  day  (0.0036  inch  av- 
erage per  year)  can  be  assumed  with 
reasonable  security  under  most  con- 
ditions of  immersion. 

This  average  penetration  agrees 
with  tests  conducted  at  Kure  Beach, 
where  clean  sea  water  flows  past  the 
specimens  at  a  rate  of  one  to  two 
feet  per  second.  The  results  of  a 
test  there,  to  date,  show  that  the  cor- 
rosion rate  for  two  experimental 
alloy  steels  is  less  than  for  a  plam 
steel,  and,  moreover,  is  not  linear. 
Results  are  in  accord  with  La  Que's 
statement  (American  Society  for 
Metals,  1942)  that  chromium  is  the 
element  most  likely  to  confer  resist- 


ance under  submerged  conditions. 
Molybdenum  and  titanium  may  play 
an  important  part  in  the  superiority 
of  the  steels  under  test. 

Considerable  work  is  being  done 
on  the  many  types  of  stainless  steels, 
but  due  to  the  fact  that  exposure  in 
sea  water  is  complicated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  both  vegetable  and  animal 
organisms,  few  definite  recommenda- 
tions can  be  made. 

Tests  at  Kure  Beach  show  that 
both  13  and  17  per  cent  chromium 
steels  lose  many  times  as  much  weight 
per  day  as  18-8  chromium  -  nickel 
steel  or  steels  containing  more  of 
those  tv.'o  elements.   Due  to  the  pres- 


ence of  oxygen  concentration  cells 
set  up  by  certain  types  of  sea 
growths,  about  3  per  cent  of  molyb- 
denum is  essential  in  18-8  steels  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  excessive  pitting. 
Stainless  steels  perform  much  better 
when  in  contact  with  sea  water  at 
velocities  greater  than  5  feet  per  sec- 
ond, and  it  has  been  noted  that  highly 
polished  surfaces  are  somewhat  more 
subject  to  pitting  than  when  the  sur- 
face  is  less  highly  finished.  Stainless 
steel  impellers  have  been  found  to  be 
particularly  satisfactory  in  pumps 
handling  polluted  harbor  waters,  es- 
pecially when  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
present. 


Portland 

Tug  Hepowered 


The  78-foot  tug  Hulda  has  seen 
many  years  and  several  types  of  serv- 
ice during  her  long  career  on  the 
lower  Columbia  River. 

Built  in  1903  at  Astoria,  Oregon, 
she  was  used  as  a  pilot  vessel.  She 
was  later  in  service  as  a  packet  in 
touch  with  shipping  along  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  About  1920,  the  origi- 
nal gasoline  power  plant  was  re- 
placed by  a  diesel  engine  and  the 
vessel  was  then  commissioned  as  a 
towboat. 

The  necessity  for  a  larger  fleet  of 
towboats  by  the  Portland  Tug  and 
Barge  Company  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
resulted  in  repowering  the  Hulda  late 


in  1944.  A  larger  engine — a  new 
320-hp  Fairbanks-Morse  Model  25, 
8-cylinder  diesel — was  installed  and 
other  alterations  were  made  in  the 
vessel,  which  included  larger  crew's 
quarters  and  a  large  towing  winch. 
It  is  planned  to  use  the  vessel  for 
both  inland  and  coastwise  service. 

Among  other  towboats  in  the  Port- 
land Tug  and  Barge  Company's  fleet 
is  the  Watco,  powered  with  a  320-hp 
Fairbanks  -  Morse  Model  35  engine 
that  has  been  in  service  about  six 
years,  and  the  Superior,  powered  by 
a  240-hp  Fairbanks-Morse  Model  35 
diesel  that  has  been  in  service  about 
seven  years. 
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Ditieti  Cargo  Carriers 
Building  at  Portland 


Post-War  Shipbuilding 

From  an  editorial  viewpoint 
this  story  is  probably  the  most 
important  item  we  have  run 
this  year.  We  have  been  pre- 
dicting foreign  orders  for 
American  shipbuilding  post- 
war, and  here  is  the  first  con- 
crete evidence  that  we  were 
right. 

Taken  together  with  the  ten 
C-3  type  cargo  carriers  ordered 
by  The  Netherlands  from  Sun 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  this  Albina  contract  gives 
ample  proof  that  American 
yards  will  have  considerable 
business  from  ship-hungry  Eu- 
ropean ship  operators. 

Albina  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  breaking  the  ice  and  getting 
the  first  contract.  If  America's 
experienced  shipbuilders  will 
sharpen  their  pencils  and  get 
down  to  earth  in  their  estimat- 
ing they  will  have  here  a  great 
opportimity  to  build  real  ships 
for  the  world's  ship  operators. 
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Alhina  Engine  and  Machine 
Works,  Inc.,  shipbuilders  and  engi- 
neers of  Portland,  Oregon,  are  busily 
engaged  on  an  eight-million-dollar 
contract  with  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  Government  that  calls  for  20 
coastal  cargo  vessels,  all  to  be  deliv- 
ered before  January  1,  1946.  The 
first  keel  was  laid  on  March  16,  and 
that  vessel  is  scheduled  for  delivery 
on  June  11. 

At  the  ceremony  attending  this 
keel  laying  G.  H.  van  der  Stoop, 
technical  representative  of  the  Neth- 
erland's  Purchasing  Commission, 
made  some  remarks  that  are  very  sig- 
nificant to  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  industry.  Said  he: 
"The  laying  of  this  keel  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  vast  ship  construction 
program,  and  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  more  vessels  for  the  Dutch 
Government  will  be  built  at  Albina. 
Dutch  shipbuilding  facilities  are  gone. 
England  will  not  be  able  to  build 
enough  ships  for  herself.  That  leaves 
America  as  the  great  shipbuilding 
nation  of  the  post-war  world.  It  gives 
me  personal  pleasure  to  see  these 
ships  being  built  in  so  efficient  a 
yard." 

These  ships  are  typical  East  Indies 


inter-island  cargo  carriers  of  welded 
steel  construction  and  have  the  fol- 
lowing general  characteristics: 

Length  over-all 180'  7" 

Length  bp 170'  0" 

Beam,  Mid  29'  0" 

Depth,  Mid  IQ'  6" 

Scantling  Draft,  Mid 8'  6" 

Draft  Designed  8'  0" 

Displacement  at  Designed 

Draft 850  Tons 

Deadweight  Capacity  460  Tons 

Shp,  Designed 250 

Speed,  Service  8.5  Knots 

Primarily  designed  as  peacetime 
ships  to  ply  the  more  than  2000 
islands  of  the  Dutch  Indies,  these 
vessels  will  be  used  until  the  war 
ends  to  carry  troops  and  supplies  to 
root  out  by-passed  Japs  from  those 
same  islands.  They  will  have  re- 
inforced bottoms  to  allow  them  to 
slide  over  coral  reefs.  The  two  26-ft. 
lifeboats,  designed  as  lighters  be- 
tween ship  and  shore,  also  will  have 
reinforced  bottoms  and  sides  to  ne- 
gotiate the  reefs. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

The  main  propulsion  machinery 
will  consist  of  one  Enterprise  Type 
DMG-6   full   diesel  engine  rated  at 
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275  hp  at  275  rpm.  This  engine  will 
be  of  the  conventional  4  cycle  de- 
sign, having  6  cylinders  of  12"  bore 
and  15"  stroke,  and  will  be  directly 
reversible.  Air  starting  will  be  em- 
ployed, and  air  will  be  supplied  by 
an  attached  two-stage  air  compressor 
driven  by  V-belts  through  a  clutch 
from  the  flywheel.  Engine  speed  gov- 
erning will  be  by  means  of  a  stand- 
ard marine  governor  of  the  flyball 
manually  adjustable  type,  providing 
a  speed  range  from  80  to  340  rpm, 
and  capable  of  being  set  for  any  de- 
sired engine  speed  between  those 
hmits. 

The  electric  power  system  will  be 
115  volt  dc  supplied  by  two  40-kw 
generator  sets  to  be  used  while  han- 
dling cargo.  The  40-kw  units  will 
each  be  driven  by  a  Venn-Severin 
marine  diesel  engine  rated  60  hp  at 
720  rpm.  and  of  the  air  starting,  two 
cycle,  ,^  cylinder  full  diesel  type.  The 
generators  are  Burke  Electric  Com- 
pany compound  wound  720-rpm  ma- 
rine type,  with  special  insulation  for 
tropical  climates.  These  diesel  gen- 
erator sets  will  not  be  arranged  for 
parallel  operations,  but  instead  the 
different  units  of  deck  machinery  will 
be  capable  of  being  energized  from 
either  one  or  the  other  generator  by 
a  two-bus  arrangement  of  the  ship's 
service  switchboard. 

A  10-kw  diesel  generator,  designed 
to  provide  electric  power  while  un- 
der way  at  sea,  consists  of  a  16-hp 
Lister-Blackstone  two-cylinder,  four- 
cycle, 1200-rpm  marine  diesel  engine, 
driving  a  Kurz  -  Root  10-kw  com- 
pound wound  generator.  Driven  off 
this  unit  will  be  a  Quincy  model  2- 
cylinder,  2-stage  air  cooled  air  com- 
pressor, rated  1 1  cfm  at  280  psi  at 
about  600  rpm,  fitted  with  a  suction 
valve  unloader  to  maintain  automati- 
cally the  desired  air  pressure  in  the 
receivers.  Also  attached  to  this  unit 
will  be  an  auxiliary  bilge  pump  rated 
30  gpm  at  15  psi  and  fitted  to  be 
driven  by  separate  clutch  drive  from 
one  of  the  main  generator  units. 

The  pumps,  supplied  largely  by 
Buffalo  Pump  Co.,  will  be  motor 
driven,  and  will  perform  the  usual 
auxiliary  functions. 

Deck  machinery  will  consist  of  four 
12-hp  cargo  winches,  a  17-hp  anchor 
windlass,  and  a  10-hp  warping  cap- 
stan, and  is  being  designed  and  built 
by  Markey  Machinery  Company, 
with  Westinghouse  as  the  electrical 
subcontractor.  The  anchor  windlass 
is  designed  for  maximum  speed  and 
ruggedness  to  enable  it  to  meet  the 
unusually  high   demands  caused  by 


the  numerous  calls  at  ports  without 
wharfage  facilities. 

Pilot  house  machinery  and  quar- 
ters will  be  located  aft  in  the  con- 
ventional manner.  Quarters  will  be 
provided  for  the  crew  of  16,  to  which 
a  6-man  gun  crew  will  be  added  for 
war  operations.  There  will  be  one 
stateroom  to  accommodate  two  pas- 
sengers. Native  passengers  will  be 
carried  on  deck. 

The  two  cargo  holds  will  be  fitted 


with  roller  hatch  beams  and  served 
by  a  single  mast  and  four  five-ton 
booms. 

The  vessels  will  be  built  under  the 
special  sur\'ey  of  the  American  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping  to  Class  Al  Coast- 
wise E. 

Our  illustration  is  taken  from  a 
painting  approved  by  the  naval  ar- 
chitect. It  depicts  a  very  business- 
like profile  not  unlike  that  of  a 
streamlined  P.icific  Coast  steam 
schooner. 


Shipbuilder  Announces 

Dperatiun  Through  1946 


Full  operating  levels  will  be  main- 
tained well  into  1946  at  Consolidated 
Steel's  Los  Angeles  Harbor  yards, 
with  a  huge  ship  construction  and  re- 
pair program  now  on  its  books,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  made 
April  2?  by  Alden  G.  Roach,  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  who  empha- 
sized the  statement  that  "there  will 
be  no  reduction  in  production  per- 
sonnel." 

The  remainder  of  Consolidated's 
heavy  schedule  for  the  construction 
of  AV-1  coastal  cargo  vessels,  47  of 
which  are  still  to  be  built  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $90,000,000,  will 
carry  the  yards  through  to  the  fall 
of  1945,  at  which  time  Consolidated 
will  be  well  under  way  on  the  con- 
struction of  16  C-2  vessels  to  be 
built  for  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  at  a  cost  of  over  $70,- 
000,000. 

In  addition,  the  corporation  has 
entered  into  a  greatly  expanded  ship 
repair  program.  To  complement  the 
repair  operations  at  its  new  Terminal 
Island  Ship  Repair  Division,  it  an- 
nounced that  its  Pico  Street  Outfit- 
ting Yard  in  Long  Beach  is  also  being 
converted  to  ship  repair  work.  The 
corporation  is  also  carrying  on  simi- 
lar work  at  the  San  Pedro  Lumber 
Dock  and  other  docks  leased  for  ship 
repair  purposes.  Many  ships  have 
already  been  reconditioned  and  re- 
turned to  service  by  Consolidated, 
and  its  present  repair  facilities  are 
operating  at  full  capacity.  At  an 
early  date,  it  will  install  a  14,000-ton 
floating  drydock  at  its  Wilmington 
shipyard,  which  yard  will  be  con- 
verted to  the  repair  of  all  types  of 
vessels. 


Consolidated's  Wilmington  ship- 
yard was  definitely  taken  out  of  the 
"war  baby"  class  with  an  announce- 
ment by  company  officials  that  both 
the  United  States  Navy  and  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission 
have  sanctioned  the  continuance  of 
this  yard  after  the  war  for  both  new 
construction  and  repair  of  their  ves- 
sels. Mr.  Roach  stated  that  the  com- 
pany is  constantly  bidding  on  new 
contracts  over  and  above  those  al- 
ready slated. 

The  AV-1  coastal  cargo  vessels 
now  under  construction  by  the  com- 
pany are  524  feet  long  and  have  a 
beam  of  50  feet  and  a  depth  of  26.5 
feet.  Rated  at  5010  deadweight  tons, 
they  are  to  be  used  for  long-range 
shallow-draft  operation  in  the  Pacific 
area. 

The  16  C-2's,  designed  for  special 
duty  in  the  Pacific  war  zones,  are 
459  feet  long  and  have  a  beam  of  65 
feet  and  a  molded  depth  of  40J/2 
feet.  These  large  vessels,  rated  at 
9643  deadweight  tons,  are  consider- 
ably more  complex  than  the  AV-l's 
now  being  built.  Consolidated  is  no 
stranger  to  complicated  ship  con- 
struction. This  corporation  has  built 
a  diversified  armada  of  more  than 
1500  vessels  of  various  types  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  including 
everything  from  landing  craft  to  de- 
stroyers. In  the  list  are  attack  trans- 
ports, hospital  ships,  C-1  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels,  tank  and  infantry 
landing  craft,  frigates,  coastal  cargo 
carriers,  and  barges.  Consolidated 
has  delivered  almost  one  billion  dol' 
lars'  worth  of  merchant  and  combat 
vessels  to  the  Maritime  G:)mmission 
and  the  Navy. 
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Pattern  for  a  foir-bladed  propeller  is  set  up  with  qreat  care.  Leading  faces  of 
blades  are  arranged  in  form  of  a  cross  on  foundry  floor.  Verfically  the  mold  is  built 
up  of  two  moin  parts,  "drag."  or  lower  section,  and  "cope,"  or  upper  section. 
Mixture  of  sand  and  cement  is  packed  about  pattern;  being  porous,  it  lets  steam  ond 
gas    escape. 


1500  Large 

Prnpellers 

A  Year 


After  setting  for  several  hours,  "cope"  is  lifted  off,  pattern  i 
sections  exposed  to  air  for  24  hours,  then  closed,  locked  togetht 
drying  time.  Pattern  eon  be  used  over  and  over  with  little 
deformotion. 


emoved,  and  the  two 
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danger    of   injury    or 


A 

•^VLL  the  efficiency 
of  steam  boilers  and  of  the  engines 
which  use  the  steam  they  produce 
would  be  useless  in  driving  a  ship 
through  the  sea  without  the  propel- 
lers which  transform  shaft  horse- 
power into  propulsive  thrust. 

Making  these  propellers  for  all 
types  of  ships,  to  meet  all  sorts  of 
sea  conditions,  is  a  highly  speciali;ed 
job  which  has  kept  the  Cramp  Brass 
and  Iron  Foundries  division  of  The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  100  per 
cent  in  the  war  effort  with  orders 
from  the  Navy  and  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission. 

The  Eddystone  plant  of  Baldwin, 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  has  turned  out, 
up  to  September,  1944,  145,176,039 
pounds  of  castings.  Most  of  this  ton- 
nage has  been  in  manganese-bronze 
alloy  and  has  called  for  rare  precision 
in  melting,  pouring,  molding  and  fin- 
ishing. 

In  the  large  brass  fnundrv  the  melt- 
ing capacity  is  .^,000,000  pounds  a 
month,  and  the  small  brass  foundry 
melts  a  monthly  average  of  500.000 
pounds. 

This  foundry  is  now  casting  as 
high  as  125  propellers  a  month,  ap- 
proximately 95  for  Maritime  ships 
and  the  remainder  for  vessels  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  from  battleships  to  sea- 
plane tenders. 

Most  of  the  propellers  are  for  Vic- 
tory and  Liberty  ships.  The  finished 
screw  for  a  Victory  ship  is  20'/2  feet, 
for  a  Liberty  ship  18^2  feet  in  diam- 
eter. In  the  rough  they  weigh  54,000 
and  22,000  pounds,  respectively.  The 
pattern  for  each  is  an  unfinished 
bronse  casting  that,  if  ground  and 
polished,  could  serve  as  a  propeller 
for  one  of  these  vessels.  All  its  di- 
mensions are  larger  than  those  of  the 
propellers  that  it  helps  to  produce, 
the  excess  allowing  for  shrinkage  in 
the  metal  between  its  molten  and 
solidified  states.  The  larger  mass  of 
the  rough  casting  affords  compensa- 
tion for  any  warping  while  it  is  in  the 
mold  and  also  offers  leeway  in  per- 
forming the  machining  and  finishing 
operations. 

The  Liberty  ship  screw  is  revolved 
76  times  a  minute  with  energy  de- 
livered to  it  by  an  engine  developing 
2500  ihp.  The  tip  of  each  of  the  four 
blades  circles  through  the  water  at 
a  speed  of  50  miles  per  hour  while 
driving  at  full  speed.  The  propeller 
must  be  balanced  so  that  it  will  turn 
smoothly,  with  each  blade  imparting 
approximately  equal  energy  to  the 
water  in  which  it  is  turning. 
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Upper  right:  As  it  comes  from  the  molds,  this  costina  weighs  about  28,000 
pounds.  Some  castings  weigh  as  high  as  72,000  pounds.  Now  it  heods  for 
the  finishing  shop,  weight  23.500  pounds,  to  lose  4500  more  in  the  cleaning 
process.  A  huge  circular  sow  and  air-operated  chipping  hammers  do  the 
trich.     It  still   has  to  go  to  the   machining   shop. 


infinitely  close  in  width  and  pitch. 

operation.      Craftsmen    check    also    the    tapered 

receives  the   topered   end   of  the   ship's  toil   shaft. 


of    the    hub    which 


Center    right:     To    get    such    a    finished    propelli 

workmen  must  start   with   patterns  that 

but   that    is   all    calculated    exactly.     Once   the    sere' 

certain    thing,    looked    upon    with    distrust 

basins    hove   revealed   more   of   its   reacti< 

factors  due  to  high  rates  of  speed. 


w    going    to    sea, 

illow   for   plenty   of  stirinkoge, 

ew   propeller   was   an   un- 

ches    in   model   tanks   and 

t   woter,   especially  woke 


S.  S.  Peter  Silvester,  Calship's 
propeller  is  like  a  flywheef  in 
of  its'octions.  A  Liberty  ship  screw  revolves  74  times  a  minute.  Tips 
of  the  four  blades  circle  through  the  water  of  50  miles  per  hour,  and  blades 
must  strike  the  woter  exactly  the  same  blow. 
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Shipbuilding  yard 
fabricating  Army  Mdges 


A  contract  by  the  Oregon  Ship- 
building Corporation  with  the  United 
States  Army  Engineers  calls  for  the 
construction  of  4000  aluminum  half 
pontoons  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,000. 
Schedules  called  for  the  delivery  of 
the  first  200  of  these  by  the  end  of 
March,  1945,  and  the  balance  before 
September  1,  1945. 

These  pontoons  are  of  a  new  type 


involving  special  designs  and  con- 
struction features.  They  will  make 
the  crossing  of  streams  much  speed- 
ier, and  with  larger  and  heavier  loads. 
During  actual  service  tests,  201  feet 
of  bridge  were  constructed  in  two 
hours  and  12  minutes. 

Each  half  aluminum  pontoon 
weighs  1750  pounds.  Ten  handles 
are  provided  on  each  side,  making  it 


Top:  The  «w  all  al„mi„„„  M/4  brid,,  developed  b,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  mad.  „p 
of  three  basic  parts,   pontoon  holt  boats,   removable  gunwales  ond  hollow  balh. 

Bottom-  An  aluminum  knit  «„.<..     •»!...         «  {Official  U .  S.  Army  pholo) 

BOTiom.  An  aluminum  holt  pontoon  in  the  shop.  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
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possible  for  20  men  to  carry  from 
place  to  place  with  ease.  The  half 
pontoon  measures  29  feet,  7^4  inches 
in  length,  6  feet  1 1  inches  in  width, 
and  has  an  over-all  depth  of  3  feet 
4)/2  inches. 

These  pontoons  were  designed  by 
Sparkman  -  Stevens,  naval  architects 
of  New  York  City,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  every  known  test  at  the 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in 
New  Jersey  before  the  design  was 
accepted  by  the  United  States  Army 
Engineers. 

To  form  a  bridge  with  these  pon- 
toons, three  parts  are  required,  a 
hollow  deck  balk,  removable  gun- 
wales and  the  half  pontoons.  Two 
half  pontoons  locked  stern  to  stern 
with  connector  pins  can  safely  sup- 
port 26  tons,  and  the  bows  of  the 
pontoons  allow  them  to  ride  swift 
currents.  Removable  gunwales  pro- 
vide a  foundation  for  the  deck  balk, 
installed  with  lugs  and  pins. 

The  hollow  deck  balk  which  re- 
places stringers  and  flooring  in  the 
older  type  wooden  deck  bridges  is 
considered  an  innovation  because  a 
single  deck  balk  weighing  215  pounds 
can  be  carried  by  four  men,  but  afloat 
they  will  support  a  .300  pound  load. 
Placed  parallel  to  the  trafiic  flow,  they 
are  staggered  to  distribute  load  and 
provide  a  continuous  beam. 

One  M-4  bridge  set  provides  4.36 
feet  of  floating  bridge  and  180  feet 
of  fi.xed  bridge,  a  total  of  616  feet. 
Tractors,  twin  screw  power  boats  and 
quickway  cranes  accompany  each 
bridge  set.  Technically  the  M-4 
bridge  will  be  used  in  rapid  follow-up 
to  assault  boat  crossing  and  will  be 
replaced  by  a  Bailey  bridge  or  tim- 
ber trestle  bridge  so  that  the  M-4  can 
be  moved  forward  for  new  crossings. 
The  bridge  deck  is  nearly  two  feet 
wider  than  those  in  present  use.  The 
M-4  bridge  has  been  tested  to  carry 
safely  a  50-ton  vehicular  load  in  a 
current  as  swift  as  ten  feet  per  sec- 
ond. They  are  designed  to  handle 
increasingly  larger  and  heavier  loads 
of  military  traffic.  They  are  lighter, 
wider  and  capable  of  faster  construc- 
tion than  any  pontoon  bridge  now 
in  use. 
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By  T.  Douglas  MacMullen 


Foreign  Trade  Week 
MAY  20-26 

More  people  are  directly  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  and  more  people  are 
indirectly  concerned  with  it,  than  a 
casual  reading  of  statistics  would 
show.  Probably,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, the  entire  population  of  the 
country  has  a  stake  in  the  future  of 
international  shipping,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  unsatisfactory  trade 
conditions  lead  to  war,  while  univer- 
sally profitable  trade  tends  to  lessen 
tensions. 

More  specifically,  however,  trade 
reaches  the  pocketbooks  of  a  very 
large  part  of  our  population,  and  it 
also  affects  our  ordinary  comforts. 
Foreign  Trade  Week  is  the  occasion 
for  concentrating  attention  on  these 
things. 

Take  imports,  for  instance. 

Do  you  drink?  Of  course  you  do, 
and  quite  likely  you  are  therefore 
enjoying  direct  benefits  of  Foreign 
Trade. 

The  140  million  dollars'  worth  of 
coffee  we  import  from  Latin  America 
each  year  makes  possible  a  140-mil- 
lion-dollar  pay  roll  in  U.  S.  factories, 
insurance  offices,  railroad  and  steam- 
ship companies. 

Tea  and  cocoa  account  for  many 
millions  more,  and  wine  and  spirits 
average  about  55  million. 

The  nickel  you  drop  in  the  tele- 
phone would  get  no  resulting  answer 
if  it  were  not  for  the  imported  parts 
used  in  the  telephone  system.    And 
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the  nickel  in  your  nickel  is  imported. 
Your  automobile  would  not  run  with- 
out imported  parts.  Rubber,  whether 
for  tires  or  the  heels  on  your  shoes, 
is  an  importation  that  pays  for  200 
million  hours  of  labor  on  exported 
goods.  If  you  eat  chocolates  or  wear 
diamonds,  you  enjoy  our  foreign 
trade  —  and  make  our  industrial 
wheels  hum. 

The  page  you  are  reading  is  in 
foreign  trade  in  more  ways  than  one. 
For  paper  and  pulp  together  consti- 
tute 10  per  cent  of  all  imports — more 
than  any  other  single  item.  Next 
comes  rubber  at  about  8  per  cent, 
coffee  at  6  per  cent  and  cane  sugar 
at  5J/2  per  cent. 

Crude  materials  valued  at  $745,- 
000,000  (1939)  comprised  33  per 
cent  of  our  total  imports,  while  semi- 
manufactures ($487,000,000)  repre- 
sented 2 1  per  cent  more.  Thus  more 
than  half  of  our  imports  were  of  a 
nature  that  required  domestic  labor 
to  prepare  them  for  market.  Our 
imports  are  mdustrial  assets  —  they 
bring  us  jobs.  Increase  the  demands 
for  imports  and  you  increase  jobs. 

If  there  were  no  imports,  there 
would  be  little  in  the  way  of  exports, 
and  that  would  be  bad  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  for  the  foreign  trad- 
ers, and  for  the  shipping  and  ship- 
building business.  There  are  some 
people  who  think  it  wouldn't  matter 
much.   Farmers,  for  instance. 

The  last  census  showed  a  U.  S. 
<  Continued  on  page  288  I 


"We  must  learn  to  trade  more  with  other  nations  so  that  there  may  be — for 
our  mutual  advantage — increased  production,  increased  employment,  and  better 
standards  of  living  throughout  the  world." 

— President  Truman  (to  Congress) 
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Our  Stock  for  Trade 

An   Analysis   nf   Expnrt   Pnssihilities    for 
Metropolitan   Oakland   Indnstries 


John  A.   Sowers 


By  John  A.  Sowers 

Manager, 

World  Trade  Department, 

Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Today  everyone  is  talking  and 
thinking  about  post-war  trade.  This 
is  a  healthy  and  desirable  condition. 
However,  realizing  that  the  trade 
world  of  tomorrow  will  be  deter- 
mined by  many  unknown  and  va- 
riable factors,  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  attempt  to  predict  the  exact  char- 
acter or  e.xtent  of  our  future  business. 
Yet  we  should  take  stock,  for  we 
must  live  in  this  changing  world,  and 
to  have  no  plan  or  direction  would  be 
disastrous.  Too  frequently  we  hide 
behind  our  problems  and  complexi- 
ties, using  them  as  an  excuse  for  not 
planning. 

Fundamentally,  certain  basic  con- 
ditions determine  and  influence  trade 
They  are  location,  topography,  cli- 
mate, natural  resources,  transporta- 
tion facilities,  supply  and  type  of  la- 
bor, and  industrial  development.  Con- 
cerning these  much  has  been  written, 
so  we  will  review  them  only  briefly! 
Our  unsurpassed  location  has  been 


linois  eiass  Company's  Oakland  plant. 


the  subject  of  much  study,  and  it 
should  continue  to  be  exploited.  An 
elementary  analysis  of  California  in- 
dustries indicates  that  our  climate 
conditions  are  ideal  for  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  agricultural  products. 
These  products  have  provided  the 
basis  for  definite  types  of  industrial 
development.  Enlarged  demands  and 
new  developments  have  established 
other  industries  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  which  the  war  provided  a  further 
impetus.  This  expansion  demanded 
additional  labor,  and  the  population 
of  Alameda  County  increased  from 
5I.^011  in  1940  to  685,548  in  1944. 
For  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  the 
increase  was  from  1,461,804  in  1940 
to  2,044,613  in  1944. 

From  a  transportation  standpoint, 
we  could  not  be  more  advantageously 
situated— at  the  half-way  point  on 
our  long  Pacific  Coast  line,  on  the 
mainland  side  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay,  and  the  terminus  for  all  lines  of 
overland   transportation. 

So,  what  of  our  business  of  the  fu- 
ture? It  is  our  opinion,  regardless  of 
competition,  that  with  our  natural 
advantages  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  our  skill  and  efficiency  in 
the  food  processing  industries,  our 
trade  in  food  products  will  continue 
to  be  large  and  significant.  It  is  eco- 
nomically sound  for  us  to  produce  in 
this  area,  fruits,  vegetables  and  nuts. 
During  the  past  three  or  four  years 
the  canning  industry  of  the  United 
States  has  maintained  production  of 
about  .i85  million  cases  each  year,  an 
increase  of  more  than  one-third  over 
the   average   of   the   preceding   five 
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years.  Shipments  by  canners  for  both 
war  services  and  export  increased 
from  36  million  cases  in  the  1941-42 
season  to  an  estimated  150  million 
cases  in  the  current  1944-45  season. 

Improvements  in  canning,  bottling, 
drying,  dehydrating  and  packaging 
will  undoubtedly  play  an  important 
role  in  the  growth  and  stability  of 
these  basic  food  lines.  Dairy  prod- 
ucts, peanut  products,  candy  and 
chewing  gum  are  all  products  that 
have  found  overseas  markets.  Baby 
foods  offer  possibilities  that  cannot 
be  overlooked;  dog  and  pet  foods  also 
have  interesting  possibilities.  The 
food  industr>',  with  its  many  ramifi- 
cations, is  here  and  should  continue 
to  prosper  and  grow.  We  cannot 
"sell  it  short"  in  our  considerations 
for  world  markets. 

This  area  has  been  developing  a 
pharmaceutical  industry  that  has  al- 
ready established  itself  in  the  export 
field.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  the 
near  future,  our  production  of  medici- 
nal products  —  vitamins,  serum  and 
vaccines  —  should  not  increase.  The 
character  of  these  products,  such  as 
size  and  relative  value,  lend  them- 
selves beautifully  to  export  business 
and  air  transportation. 

In  the  field  of  chemical  production, 
we  are  firmly  established;  the  size 
and  importance  of  our  industrial 
chemical  production  is  well  known. 
Agricultural  chemicals,  insecticides 
and  pest  control  materials  have  an 
unlimited  field.  Soap  and  fertilizers 
are  very  substantial  industries  in  this 
area.  Solvents,  disinfectants,  deodor- 
ants, waxes,  etc.,  offer  a  wide  range 
of  products  that  have  export  possi- 
bilities. 

In  the  field  of  paint,  varnish  and 
enamels  we  have  the  major  national 
manufacturers,  plus  a  large  number 
of  local  plants  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  merchandising  their  prod- 
ucts in  foreign  lands.  Their  produc- 
tion has  been  stepped  up  to  meet 
war  demands,  and  they  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  world  market.  Closely  allied, 
and  a  part  of  this  industry,  is  the 
manufacture  of  linoleum  and  simil.ir 
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floor  coverings,  roofing  materials,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  preparations 
that  today  have  so  many  commercial 
and  industrial  uses.  The  manufacture 
of  plastic  products  also  has  made  a 
good  start,  and  we  can  expect  devel- 
opments in  this  line  that  will  certain- 
ly be  of  interest  to  overseas  buyers 

So  far  we  have  suggested  largely 
those  products  naturally  indigenous 
to  this  area,  or  those  pretty  much 
allied  to  primary  production.  How- 
ever, we  have  yet  to  deal  with  those 
related  to  metals,  particularly  iron, 
steel,  aluminum  and  other  light 
metals,  and  also  those  products  of  a 
more  highly  developed  industrializa- 
tion process.  In  these  we  are  not  de- 
void. In  fact,  the  West  and  the 
Metropolitan  Oakland  Area  have 
achieved  significant  progress  that  has 
assured  for  us  a  new.  permanent  place 
in  the  industrial  picture. 

Let  us  start  with  steel.  Prior  to  the 
war  we  had  no  local  steel  mill  pro- 
duction. Today  we  have  Kaiser  at 
Fontana,  California,  and  Columbia 
Steel  at  Geneva,  Utah.  These  mills 
have  been  needed  to  supply  war  pro- 
duction requirements,  principally  ship 
construction,  but  now  they  must  look 
to  the  immediate  Western  states  and 
the  export  market.  To  outline  in  any 
detail  the  probable  developments  in 
this  field  would  mean  an  analysis  of 
the  entire  industry.  We  shall  here 
try  only  to  suggest  some  broad  out- 
lines and  to  enumerate  other  indus- 
tries that  have  been  established  in 
this  area  whose  export  position 
should  be  further  strengthened 


Inc.   (Ooklond  plontl. 

In  primary  steel  forms  and  shapes, 
we  have  the  building  and  construc- 
tion industries  that  require  various 
structural  shapes,  such  as  reinforcing 
bars,  roofing,  siding,  nails,  industrial 
wire  cloth,  stucco  matting,  and  the 
like.  Consider  the  construction  re- 
quirements of  the  world.  It  is  no 
visionary  dream  to  expect  substan- 
fal  export  business  in  these  lines. 
Further  interest  in  air  conditionin'_; 
iC.iillMiicil  on  pagr-  2.'lli  i 
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Proposed  Sea-Air  Service 

Refuting  Some  MisGonceptions 


By  Lewis  D.  Pqrme/ee 

Executive  Vice-President,  Atlantic 
Gulf  and  West  Indies  Steamship 
Lines,  and  President  of  the  Propel- 
ler Club.  Port  of  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  important  deci- 
sions facing  our  Government  today 
involves  the  question  of  whether 
steamship  companies  will  be  allowed 
to  participate  in  international  air 
transportation.  In  a  recent  speech 
before  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade,  L.  Welch  Pogue,  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  made 
some  comments  on  this  subject  which 
should  be  thoroughly  discussed. 

I  believe  Mr.  Pogue  would  not 
deny  the  importance  of  maintaining 
and  fostering  the  development  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  after  this 
war.  Throughout  the  course  of  the 
war,  our  merchant  marine  has  proved 
that  it  is  still  the  backbone  of  our 
militar>'  transportation  system,  both 
as  to  movements  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies. While  the  air  transport  serv- 
ice has  been  enjoying  headlines  and 
publicity  because  of  its  spectacular 
and  e.xciting  activities,  our  merchant 
marine  has,  without  such  fanfare, 
been  doing  the  lion's  share  of  the 
wartime  transportation  job  by  devot- 
ing its  entire  energies  to  movement 
of  troops  and  material  to  war  fronts 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  mer- 
chant fleet,  which  is  so  vital  to  our 
national  security,  must  be  preserved 
and  maintained  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Pogue  claims  that  our  mer- 
chant marine  will  not  suffer  to  any 
appreciable  extent  if  steamship  com- 
panies are  forbidden  to  operate  inter- 
national airlines.  In  fact,  Mr.  Pogue 
believes    that    our    steamship    com- 
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panies  will  benefit  indirectly  from 
post  -  war  air  transportation  even 
though  they  are  not  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  it  directly. 

He  contends  that  in  the  post-war 
world  the  faster  means  of  travel  pro- 
vided by  the  airplane,  plus  low  air 
fares,  will  produce  increased  trade 
and  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations,  and  that 
such  increased  trade  will  mean  in- 
creases in  shipments  of  bulk  cargo 
on  our  merchant  ships,  thus  enhanc- 
ing the  prosperity  of  our  merchant 
marine.  While  we  all  hope  that  the 
post-war  period  will  bring  about  a 
greater  interchange  of  passengers  and 
freight  between  nations,  Mr.  Pogue "s 
assumption  that  these  trade  increases 
will  mean  more  cargo  business  for 
American  flag  steamship  companies 
does  not  necessarily  follow.  The  in- 
creased cargo  business  will  not  auto- 
matically flow  to  American  flag  car- 
riers. An  American  businessman's 
choice  of  carriers  is  influenced  by 
other  reasons  than  the  flag  the  carrier 
flies.  Cost,  convenience,  quahty  of 
service,  etc.,  are  factors  that  govern 
his  choice,  and  just  as  important  is 
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the  fact  that  the  foreign  purchaser 
generally  controls  routing.  Such  be- 
ing the  case,  American  flag  carriers 
can  hope  to  capture  their  fair  share 
of  post-war  cargo  business  only  if 
they  are  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  traditionally  more  powerful 
shipping  interests  of  other  countries. 
There  cannot  be  any  possible  benefit 
to  American  flag  carriers  from  an 
increased  tempo  of  world  trade  after 
the  war  unless  they  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  compete  effectively 
with  foreign  flag  carriers. 

In  the  past,  a  steamship  company's 
passenger  service  afforded  a  means  of 
contact  with  shippers  or  potential 
shippers,  and  was  most  effective  in 
building  and  maintaining  cargo  busi- 
ness. 

If,  after  the  war,  businessmen 
travel  on  American  flag  air  lines, 
which  have  no  connection  with 
American  steamship  lines,  our  steam- 
ship companies  will  have  lost  their 
strongest  and  most  effective  contacts 
for  procuring  freight  business.  It 
will  become  more  difficult  than  ever 
for  our  steamship  companies  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  flag  carriers  for 
freight  business. 

This  competitive  disadvantage  will 
be  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  number  of  foreign  flag 
steamship  companies  will  be  operat- 
ing combined  sea-air  service  after  the 
war.  In  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Hol- 
land, Portugal,  France  and  Norway, 
steamship  companies  have  already 
formed  air  transportation  companies, 
or  are  in  the  process  of  organising 
such  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  combined  sea  and  air  serv- 
ice. Under  the  "five  freedoms"  pol- 
icy of  international  air  transportation 
which  is  favored  by  our  Government, 
these  foreign  flag  sea-air  carriers  wiU 
be  given  free  access  to  United  States 
gateways  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
passengers  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  destinations.  Both  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  businessmen  will 
travel  over  the  air  routes  of  such 
carriers  as  well  as  over  the  routes  of 
American  flag  air  carriers.  As  a  re- 
sult a  large  cross  section  of  poten- 
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tial  cargo  shippers  will  constantly  be 
exposed  to  direct  contacts  with  for- 
eign carriers  operating  both  a  sea  and 
an  air  service.  We  can  he  sure  that 
these  highly  successful  and  resource- 
ful foreign  carriers  will  use  this  val- 
uable contact  as  a  means  of  procuring 
for  themselves  the  sea  and  air  cargo 
business  of  these  air  passengers.  And 
the  flexible  service  which  can  be  sup- 
plied by  a  single  company  operating 
both  sea  and  air  transportation  will 
be  most  attractive. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that 
despite  greatly  increased  foreign 
trade  after  the  war,  our  merchant 
marine  cannot  hope  to  capture  its 
fair  share  of  this  business  unless 
American  flag  steamship  companies 
are  given  the  same  opportunity  as 
foreign  lines  to  enter  the  field  of  air 
transportation.  Should  our  shipping 
interests  he  placed  on  a  competitive 
parity  with  these  foreign  interests, 
we  should  be  able  to  increase  im- 
measurably the  volume  of  cargo  car- 
ried by  our  merchant  marine  in  the 
sea  lanes. 

A  steamship  operator  conducting 
both  sea  and  air  service  will  have 
every  reason  to  exploit  air  transpor- 
tation to  the  fullest  extent,  because 
every  air  passenger  as  well  as  every 
sea  passenger  will  not  only  mean 
revenue  to  the  company,  but  will 
also  provide  effective  contact  with 
potential  cargo  shippers.  In  fact, 
steamship  companies,  which  have 
been  building  up  foreign  contacts 
and  good  will  on  their  trade  routes 
for  many  years,  will  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  compete  with  for- 
eign carriers  for  post-war  transporta- 
tion business  than  would  domestic 
airline  applicants  which  have  had  no 
experience  in  the  complexities  of  in- 
ternational trade,  and  which  would 
necessarily  have  to  expend  valuable 
time  acquiring  "know-how"  and 
building  up  good  will  while  estab- 
lished foreign  carriers  are  obtaining 
most  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Pogue  makes  no  allowance  for 
the  importance  of  passenger  traflSc  in 
developing  freight  business  for  a 
steamship  line.  This  "'blind-spot"  is 
clearly  shown  by  his  statement  that 
the  diversion  of  passengers  will  not 
seriously  affect  steamship  companies, 
because  only  first  and  cabin  passen- 
gers will  be  diverted  to  air,  and  as  a 
result  steamship  companies  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  second,  third  and  tour- 
ist class  passengers.  He  points  to  the 
fact  that  in  1938  53%  of  all  sea  pas- 
sengers traveled  first  or  cabin  class 
and  47%   traveled  second,  third  or 


tourist  class.  He  concludes  from  this 
that  only  approximately  50%  of  the 
passengers  normally  carried  by  steam- 
ship will  be  subject  to  diversion  to  air 
transportation. 

Those  conclusions  of  Mr.  Pogue's 
must  be  challenged.  In  the  first  place, 
the  loss  of  53%  of  any  business  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  anything  but 
serious.  In  the  second  place,  Mr. 
Pogue  ignores  the  ver>'  important 
fact  that  first  and  cabin  class  passen- 
gers are  the  cream  of  the  steamship 
passenger  business,  and  that  it  is  the 
profit  on  this  class  of  business  that 
permits  the  carriage  of  second,  third 
and  tourist  passengers  at  extremely 
low  rates.  Thirdly,  as  before  noted, 
Mr.  Pogue  ignores  the  importance  of 
first  class  and  cabin  passenger  traffic 
to  the  production  of  freight  business. 
It  should  therefore  be  clear,  Mr. 
Pogue  to  the  contrar>',  that  the  loss 
of  first  and  cabin  class  passengers  to 
air  transportation  would  bring  about 
a  serious  dislocation  in  the  passen- 
ger business  of  American  steamship 
companies,  especially  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  compete  with  foreign  flag 
carriers  offering  coordinated  sea  and 
air  transportation  services. 

Furthermore  Mr.  Pogue's  passenger 
business  figures  are  averages  of  all 
American  steamship  companies  and 
are  misleading  when  applied  to  the 
operations  of  specific  steamship  lines. 
For  instance,  passenger  business  of 
the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  first  class  passengers.  In  the 
decade  before  the  war  96%  of  its 
passengers  traveled  first  class.  Ob- 
viously, Mr.  Pogue's  conclusion  that 
steamship  companies  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  diversion  of  first  and  cabin 
class  passengers  to  air  transportation 
does  not  apply  to  these  steamship 
companies.  Unquestionably  they  will 
be  drastically  affected  by  such  diver- 
sion. 


Mr.  Pogue  also  points  out  that  in 
1938  only  25%  of  the  gross  revenues 
of  passenger  traffic  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  foreign  countries  went 
to  American  flag  steamship  compa- 
nies, whereas  foreign  flag  carriers 
enjoyed  75%  of  such  revenues  de- 
spite the  fact  that  70%  of  gross  pas- 
senger revenues  were  contributed  by 
United  States  residents.  As  a  result, 
Mr.  Pogue  says,  even  though  all  first 
and  cabin  class  passengers  are  divert- 
ed to  air,  most  of  the  passengers  so 
diverted  will  come  from  foreign 
steamship  companies  rather  than 
from  American  flag  steamship  com- 
panies. The  gain  in  air  traffic  vol- 
ume carried  by  American  flag  carriers 
will  more  than  offset  the  loss  to  our 
steamship  passenger  business,  in  Mr. 
Pogue's  opmion,  thus  resulting  in  a 
"net  gain  to  United  States  interests." 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Pogue  takes  the 
attitude  that  our  pre-war  steamship 
passenger  business  could  just  as  well 
be  written  off  the  books  because  it 
didn't  amount  to  much,  anj-way. 
Such  an  attitude  is  commensurate  to 
signing  the  death  warrant  of  our  pas- 
senger steamship  operations  and  is 
contrary'  to  public  interest  and  the 
demands  of  national  security. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Pogue  here  again  bases  his  argu- 
ments on  an  average  figure,  which 
does  not  reflect  the  true  situation  in 
particular  shipping  areas.  While  it 
may  be  true  that  in  1938  only  25% 
of  gross  revenue  from  all  passenger 
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traffic  between  United  States  and 
foreign  coutries  went  to  American 
flag  carriers,  Mr.  Pogue  failed  to 
break  down  these  iigures  to  show,  as 
an  example,  that  in  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Caribbean 
area  far  more  than  70%  of  the  pas- 
senger revenues  went  to  American 
flag  steamship  companies.  It  is  read- 
ily apparent,  therefore,  that  United 
States  shipping  in  several  important 
trade  areas  would  be  even  more  seri- 
ously afl^ected  than  would  foreign 
shipping.  In  such  areas  there  would 
be  no  "net  gain  to  United  States  in- 
terests," but  rather  a  large  loss. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  in- 
equities which  will  result  to  specific 
steamship  lines,  if  Goverment  poli- 
cies are  based  on  average  figures  for 
the  entire  industry.  Mr.  Pogue  states 
that  American  steamship  companies 
will  not  sufi^er  from  diversion  of  pas- 
sengers to  air  because  only  8%  of  the 
steamship  companies"  aggregate  rev- 
enues have  been  derived  from  pas- 
senger traffic.    This  figure  is  indeed 
misleading,  for  it  includes  many  com- 
panies operating  tankers  and   other 
non-passenger  vessels.    On  the  other 
hand,  a  number  of  companies  derive 
a  substantial  proportion  of  their  rev- 
enues from  passenger  operations.  For 
instance,  The  New  York  and  Cuba 
Mail  Steamship  Company  and  The 
New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship 
Company   both   derive   as   much   as 
one-fourth    of    their    revenues    from 
passenger  traffic.    Certainly  the  po- 
tential diversion  of  one-fourth  of  the 
revenues    of    such    companies,    the 
operations  of  which  are  so  vital  to 
our   national   security,   represents   a 
serious  problem,  which  cannot  lightly 
be  brushed  aside. 

I  think  most  far-sighted  people 
now  agree  that  we  must  not  allow 
our  merchant  marine  to  deteriorate  as 
it  did  after  the  last  war,  but  on  the 
other  hand  should  exert  every  effort 
to  build  a  strong  and  self-reliant  mer- 
chant marine  capable  of  serving  our 
defense  needs  in  time  of  emergency, 
as  well  as  the  public  interest  "at  all' 
times.  The  pursuance  of  a  short- 
sighted policy  toward  our  merchant 
marine,  which  would  deny  it  the 
right  to  participate  in  air  transporta- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  to  forbid  it 
to  modernize  its  equipment  to  meet 
competition  with  foreign  coordinated 
sea-air  services,  would  work  irrepara- 
ble harm  to  the  future  of  our  over- 
seas shipping.  Yet  this  is  just  the 
shocking  situation  which  would  re- 
sult from  Mr.  Pogue's  indicated  pol- 
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icy,  as  I  think  this  refutation  of  his 
arguments  shows. 

While  private  shipping  and  airlines 
operators  are  vitally  concerned  with 
this  question  of  whether  steamship 
companies  shall  participate  in  air 
transportation,  we  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  real  issue  is 
much  more  fundamental  than  a 
choice  between  private  interests.  The 
fundamental  problem  is  the  formula- 
tion of  an  international  transporta- 
tion policy  which  will  best  serve  the 
public  interest  and  our  national  se- 
curity, regardless  of  the  private  de- 
sires of  either  our  steamship  com- 
panies or  our  domestic  airlines. 

The  domestic  airlines,  who  now 
have  aspirations  of  international 
scope,  have  consistently  taken  a  "dog 
in  the  manger"  attitude  in  attempting 
to  keep  "outsiders"  from  entering  the 
field  of  air  transportation.  This  atti- 
tude is  patently  based  on  purely  self- 
ish motives. 
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While  steamship  operators  are  not 
free  from  motivations  of  private  in- 
terest. It  can  be  said  to  their  credit 
that  they  have  not  adopted  the  in- 
transigent attitude  of  our  domestic 
airline  operators.  Our  steamship  com- 
panies lay  no  claim  to  an  exclusive 
right  to  carry  goods  and  passengers 
in  foreign  trade  and  commerce,  sim- 
ply because  international  trade  and 
commerce  has  traditionally  been  de- 
veloped and  fostered  by  them.  To 
the  contrary,  our  steamship  opera- 
tors fully  expect  that  there  will  be 
other  American  air  carriers  compet- 
ing with  their  proposed  air  services. 
Such  competition  is  undoubtedly  in 


the  interests  of  the  traveling  public. 
Mr.  Pogue  in  his  address  states, 
and  rightly,  that  after  the  war  the 
United  States  will  be  in  a  position  to 
capture  a  lion's  share  of  the  air  trans- 
portation business  of  the  world.  He 
does  not,  however,  state  the  equally 
obvious  fact  that  we  will  also  be  in 
a  position  to  become,  for  the  first 
time  in  generations,  a  dominant  fac- 
tor on  the  sea,  if  a  sensible  transpor- 
tation policy  is  followed. 

In  arguing  against  steamship  com- 
panies' operating  air  services,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Pogue  advances  no  reasons 
to  show  that  they  could  not  capture 
as  great  a  share  of  the  air  transporta- 
tion business  in  the  areas  they  serve 
as  would  domestic  airlines.  Yet  there 
is  every  reason  to  feel  that  steamship 
companies  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  exploit  international  air  trans- 
portation because  of  their  long  ex- 
perience with  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

At  the  same  time — and  here  is  a 
point  which  Mr.  Pogue  completely 
overlooked — if  steamship  companies 
are  allowed  to  offer  combined  sea-air 
services,  our  merchant  marine  will 
be  in  a  position  to  capture  much  of 
the  passenger  and  cargo  business 
which  has  in  the  past  been  carried 
by  foreign  carriers.  A  substantial 
portion  of  the  75  %  of  gross  revenue 
from  passenger  travel  originating  in 
the  United  States — formerly  going 
to  foreign  flag  carriers— will  be 
earned  by  American  flag  carriers. 
This  will  only  be  possible  if  Ameri- 
can flag  carriers  are  permitted  to 
compete  eff^ectively— through  com- 
bined sea-air  service — with  foreign 
companies  ofl^ering  similar  facilities. 
Such  an  enlightened  policy  will  mean 
a  net  gain  to  the  United  States  on 
the  sea  as  well  as  in  the  air,  whereas 
Mr.  Pogue's  policy  would  show  a 
gain  only  in  air  transportation,  while 
doing  irreparable  injury  to  America's 
merchant  marine.  Certainly  a  policy 
which  promises  expansion  both  on 
the  sea  and  in  the  air  is  preferable! 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  funda- 
mental objectives  of  our  international 
transportation  policy  include  not  only 
international  airlines  but  some  Amer- 
ican flag  carriers,  offering  through 
single  companies  the  benefits  of  co- 
ordinated sea  and  air  service,  in  those 
areas  which  careful  study  designates 
as  most  vital  to  American  shipping 
interests.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
insure  our  national  security  through 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine,  and  assume  leadership 
as  a  shipping  nation. 
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The  Railroads  and  Foreign  Trade 


By  W.  W.  Hale 

Vice    President— System    Frt.   TroHii 
Southern   Pacific   Co. 


The  pending  complaint  of  the 
Attorney  General  against  the 
Western  railroads,  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Hale's  article,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  all  shippers. 
The  conference  method  of  rate 
fixing,  long  appro\ed  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission 
and  always  subject  to  revie^^  by 
that  body,  has  worked  out  well 
and  should  not  be  lightly  dis- 
carded or  attacked. 

The  railroads  are  a  vital  in- 
strument of  foreign  trade  and 
too  often  lack  the  support  of 
trading  interests.  If  the  com- 
plaint referred  to  is  sustained. 
there  will  be  many  phases  of 
trade  procedure  that  «ill  re- 
quire adjustment,  not  the  least 
of  which  are  train  schedules, 
through  rates,  and  export  rates. 
Many  if  not  most  freight  rates 
are  initiated  by  the  shippers 
themselves  and  worked  out  in 
the  conferences. 

Foreign  traders  «ill  do  well 
to  watch  and  study  the  Gov- 
ernment's action,  and  make 
themselves  heard  when  their 
interests  are  affected. — Ed. 


The  United  States  has  come  mto  a 
position  of  recognized  leadership  in 
industry  and  commerce.  We  not  only 
produce  more,  but  consume  more  per 
capita  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Before  the  present  war  we 
were  producing  more  than  we  con- 
sumed, so  we  had  to  rely  on  expan- 
sion of  our  foreign  markets  if  we 
were  to  continue  to  prosper. 

The  war  has  affected  the  normal 
flow  of  goods  and  services  between 
countries,  but  it  is  generally  expected 
this  commerce  will  be  resumed  in 
larger  volume  than  ever  with  the 
return  of  peace.  Foreign  commerce 
in  the  past  has  meant  much  to  our 
nation's  business,  and  from  all  indi- 


cations it  is  destined  to  mean  con- 
siderably more. 

Our  railroads,  serving  the  ports 
from  which  America's  greatest  mer- 
chant marine  in  history  will  sail 
when  peace  returns,  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  foreign  trade,  especially 
in  that  potential  trade  with  an  esti- 
mated more  than  one  billion  persons 
across  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  in  the 
Orient  and  South  Pacific,  and  with 
an  additional  one  hundred  million 
in  South  America.  All  of  these  peo- 
ples are  reached  directly  through  our 
ports,  served  by  our  railroads. 

Southern  Pacific,  strategicallv  serv- 
ing America's  West  Coast  and  Gulf 
ports,  is  especially  interested,  as  we 
have  been  since  the  earliest  pioneer 
days.  We  expect  to  haul  more  im- 
port and  export  commodities  than 
ever  before  when  this  war  is  over, 
and  we  expect  to  be  in  better  shape 
in  physical  facilities  and  experienced 
personnel  by  reason  of  the  tremen- 
dous war  load  we  have  had  to  handle. 
Our  company  has  made  many  addi- 
tions and  improvements  to  facilitate 
the  haulage  of  the  war  load,  improve- 
ments which  have  greatly  increased 
the  carrying  capacity  of  our  railroad. 

Foreign  trade  is  of  great  concern 
to  all  the  railroads  and  transporta- 
tion agencies.  Foreign  trade  is  highly 
competitive,  and  if  all  the  agencies 
involved  do  not  work  together  the 
United  States  cannot  expect  to  hold 


her  place  in  world  commerce.  This 
means  that  the  various  railroads,  the 
port  authorities,  the  steamship  and 
shipping  companies,  and  many  others 
must  cooperate  to  provide  the  great- 
est possible  efficiencies  in  services  and 
schedules  and  the  lowest  costs  for 
American  producers  and  consumers. 
One  railroad,  one  steamship  com- 
pany, or  one  port  cannot  meet  the 
situation  single-handed. 

For  years  it  has  been  customary 
for  these  various  agencies  to  con- 
sult together  and  solve  the  many 
problems  arising  in  the  handling  of 
domestic  and  foreign  trade.  It  will 
no  longer  be  permissible  for  differ- 
ent agencies  involved  to  arrange 
among  themselves  the  coordinated 
services,  schedules  and  charges  which 
are  necessary  to  enable  this  countr>' 
to  participate  in  world  trade  if  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  successful 
in  obtaining  an  interpretation  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Laws  as  prohibiting  agree- 
ments among  competing  carriers  in 
matters  of  rates  and  services  as 
contemplated  by  suit  recently  filed 
against  the  Western  railroads  at  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

The  conference  method  of  han- 
dling rate  and  service  matters  has 
been  in  effect  for  many  years.  It  is 
the  only  practical  method  under 
which  carriers  can  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  and  it  has  always  been  believed 
that  this  method  is  not  in  contra- 
vention of  the  terms  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law.  There  is  no  other 
practical  way  for  carriers  to  make 
rates  in  conformity  with  the  law. 
There  was  recently  introduced  in 
Congress  bill  H.  R.  25.'6,  designed 
to  remove  the  uncertainty  now  ex- 
isting in  the  minds  of  some  with 
respect  to  seeming  overlap  between 
the  Transportation  Act  and  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Act.    In  addition  to 
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Mop  from  "Westward  the  Course  of  Empire."  a  brochure  issued  by 
Soutkern  Pacific  as  port  of  the  railroad  company's  adveHising  campaign 
to  bring  more  industry  to  the  West. 


accomplishing  this,  bill  H.  R.  2536 
will  specifically  clarify  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  au- 
thority to  regulate  carriers'  confer- 
ences to  make  certain  they  are  or- 
ganized and  conducted  in  the  public 
interest. 

This  bill  was  considered  by  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  following  is  the  re- 
port of  the  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications Department  Committee 
of  that  organization,  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber 
on  March  23-24,  1945: 

"Recent  efforts  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  obtain  court  interpre- 
tation of  the  anti-trust  laws  as  pro- 
hibiting agreements  among  compet- 
ing carriers  in  matters  of  rates  and 
service,  accentuate  the  need  for 
prompt  clarification  of  the  law  in 
these  matters.  We  believe  that  the 
present  practices  are  in  the  public 
interest  and  are  essential  to  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  transportation.  We 
further    believe    that,    with    certain 
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safeguards  outlined  below,  the  agency 
created  by  Congress  over  the  past 
years  for  the  express  purpose  of  reg- 
ulating the  rates  and  services  of  in- 
terstate carriers  can  be  relied  upon  to 
do  this  in  the  public  interest,  and 
that  carriers  complying  with  the  or- 
ders of  these  agencies  should  be 
immune  from  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  the  practices  involved. 
"Bills  before  the  last  Congress 
dealt  only  with  conference  ratemak- 
ing.  This  ratemaking  system  has 
been  developed  over  a  period  of 
many  years  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  implied  approval  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which 
has  and  on  occasion  exercises  the 
same  veto  power  over  rates  proposed 
by  conferences  as  over  those  initiated 
by  individual  companies.  Subsequent 
to  the  hearings  on  these  bills,  how- 
ever, the  Department  of  Justice 
brought  the  civil  action  now  pend- 
ing against  the  Western  railroads. 
This  action  covers  not  only  confer- 
ence ratemaking  but  also  agreements 
as  to  train  schedules  and  many  other 
service  features,  and  it  is  evident  that 
to  clarify  the  situation  with  respect 
to  these  other  important  operating 
practices,  new  legislation  is  needed 
applicable  to  them  as  well  as  to  con- 
ference ratemaking. 

"A  more  comprehensive  bill,  H.  R. 
2536,  has  recently  been  introduced 
in  the  present  Congress.  It  provides 
that  a  carrier  subject  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  may  submit  to 


the  Commission  any  agreement  be- 
tween or  among  two  or  more  carriers, 
other  than  for  a  pooling,  consolida- 
tion, acquisition  or  other  transaction 
to  which  Section  5  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  applies,  and  the  Com- 
mission is  to  approve  or  deny  it  ac- 
cording to  whether  it  finds  it  in  fur- 
therance of  the  national  transporta- 
tion policy  declared  in  the  Act.  It 
may  prescribe  any  conditions  it 
deems  necessary  before  granting  its 
approval,  and  may  by  order  after 
notice  terminate  its  approval  or  mod- 
ify the  conditions.  With  these  safe- 
guards, and  the  further  proviso  con- 
tained in  the  bill  that  such  an  agree- 
ment must  not  deny  carriers  not 
concurring  in  it  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  act  independently,  parties 
to  it  are  given  immunity  from  the 
anti-trust  laws  with  respect  to  the 
entering  and  carrying  out  of  the 
agreement. 

"We  understand  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  permit  carriers  to 
enter  into  proper  agreements  as  to 
rates  and  service  and  will  preserve 
to  the  public  and  the  carriers  the 
advantages  that  have  accrued  from 
the  long-estabhshed  and  now-func- 
tioning conference  ratemaking  pro- 
cedure. We  believe  in  these  prin- 
ciples as  being  in  the  public  interest 
and  strongly  urge  prompt  legislation 
embodying  them." 

The  Board  of  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association,  recognizing 
importance  of  H.  R.  2536,  approved 
it  and  authorized  cooperation  with 
others  supporting  its  favorable  pas- 
sage. It  is  of  utmost  importance 
that  all  those  participating  or  inter- 
ested in  foreign  trade  also  join  in 
supporting  this  bill  vigorously. 
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The  Colleges  and  World  Trade 


We  believe  that  Basil  Harris 
has  made  a  contribution  to  the 
development  of  world  trade  that 
will  have  lasting  benefits  far  more 
expansive  than  even  appears  in 
the  responses  to  his  questionnaire. 
The  promotion  of  trade  has  been 
left,  generally  speaking,  to  the  es- 
tablished traders,  assisted  by  oc- 
casional live-wire  local  chambers 
of  commerce. 

Among  major  beneficiaries  of 
foreign  trade  are  steamship  and 
insurance  companies.  Their  facili- 
ties for  reaching  the  non-shipping 
industrialists  are  well  organized, 
and  they  should  find  new  ways  for 
thus  expanding  their  own  and 
their  country*s  prosperity. 

Mr.  Harris  has  taken  a  strong 
lead  in  seeking  to  sell  the  idea  to 
American  youth,  and  to  train 
them  in  commercial  relations.  His 
letter  to  35  college  heads  closes 
with  this: 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  ex- 
press your  views,  for  possible  pub- 
lication, and  if  so  would  you  state 
your  replies  on  these  three  ques- 
tions?: 

"(1)  In  the  light  of  the  en- 
larged part  which  the  United 
States  is  to  take  in  the  world  pic- 
ture, do  you  believe  the  program 
of  our  universities  and  colleges 
should  place  greater  stress  upon 
our  position  as  a  maritime  na- 
tion? 

"(2)  Do  you  favor  having  our 
universities  and  colleges  more 
broadly  treat  the  background  of 
the  United  States  as  a  trading  and 
shipping  nation — give  more  em- 
phasis to  the  wider  activity  of  the 
United  States  in  world  trade  and 
world   shipping? 

"(3)  What  particular  proposals 
do  you  recommend  to  achieve  this 
objective? 

"An  expression  of  opinion  by 
you  as  an  outstanding  figure  in 
the  field  of  education  can  be  of 
considerable  value,  I  believe,  in 
helping   to   sha(>e   lasting   peace." 


By  Basil  Harris 

President  United  States  Lines 

The  United  States  will  reestablish 
herself  as  a  maritime  nation  of  first 
rank  in  the  post-war  world.  Only 
world  horizons  will  encompass  her 
avenues  of  trade  and  shipping.  With 
the  ending  of  hostilities,  we  will  be 
looking  ahead  toward  a  broad  vista 
of  orderly  relations  and  peacetime 
commerce.  We  will  be  prepared  to 
participate  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  those  new  relationships  which  are 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of 
peace. 

In  planning  to  set  up  and  retain 
for  the  United  States  a  world  trade, 
our  country's  educational  leaders  con- 
sider it  vital  that  in  colleges  and 
universities  the  training  of  our  young 
men  and  women  shall  be  keyed  to  the 
greatly  enhanced  position  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  in  the 
post-war  period. 

Representing  a  broad  cross  section 
of  educational  thought,  presidents  or 
department  heads  of  35  major  insti- 
tutions of  learning  have  subscribed 
to  this  viewpoint  in  answering  com- 
munications recently  addressed  to 
them  by  me  as  president  of  the 
United  States  Lines.  They  express 
themselves  generally  in  accord  with 
the  desirability  of  placing  greater 
stress,  where  our  educational  sys- 
tem is  concerned,  on  foreign  com- 
merce and  shipping  because  of  the 
important  role  the  United  States  is 
destined  to  play  as  a  maritime  na- 
tion. Declarations  such  as  these  from 
outstanding  authorities  constitute  a 
favoring  wind  along  the  course 
charted  for  American  ships  and  for- 
eign trade  in  after  war  years. 

It  is  important  that  the  educative 
processes  acquaint  the  future  thought 
leaders  of  our  country  with  the  value 
of  American  ships  and  world  trade 
to  national  economy  and  the  part 
these  twins  will  play  in  extending 
the  "Good  Neighbor"  policy  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth.  Since  the 
United  States  is  going  to  take  a  larger 
part  in  world  affairs  and  world  com- 
merce,   education,    more    than    any 


other  force,  can  be  of  inestimable 
value.  The  United  States  is  in  the 
world  picture  to  stay  and  it  is  re- 
assuring to  know  that  educators  fully 
realize  this.  The  United  States  is 
likewise  on  the  seas  to  stay  and  the 
educators  further  agree  that  the 
schools  should  take  account  of  this 
fact. 

Recognition  by  university  spokes- 
men of  the  duty  that  education  must 
discharge  in  emphasising  the  true 
aspect  of  the  United  States  as  a 
shipping  and  trading  nation  is  of 
unusual  and  timely  interest.  They 
offer  no  panaceas;  they  vary  on 
methods    suggested;    but    they    see 
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what  must  be  done.  I  am  sure  that, 
like  myself,  all  persons  closely  asso- 
ciated with  foreign  trade  and  ship- 
ping are  indebted  to  the  gentlemen 
whose  letters  appear  herewith  for 
their  opportune  expressions  of  opin- 
ion on  this  major  subject. 


Quotations  From  Replies: 

"In  its  role  as  a  center  of  research  and 
instruction,  the  University  of  Illinois  can  best 
contribute  to  the  activities  of  the  United  States 
in  world  trade  and  world  shipping  by  offering 
appropriate  courses  of  instruction  and  by  carry- 
ing out  research  proiects  in  all  the  major 
areas  of  finance,  sources  of  raw  materials, 
types  of  international  organization,  the  his- 
tories of  other  nations,  tlie  course  of  scien- 
tific development,  and  in  those  subjects  in 
the  humanities  which  relate  most  directly  to 
international    understanding." 

—Dr.    A.    C.    Willard,    president 
University  of  Illinois. 

".  .  .  Surely  our  colleges  and  universities, 
if  they  are  any  good,  will  take  into  account 
the  development  of  world  trade  and  world 
shipping  as  affecting  the  United  States." 

—Dr.  Virginia  C.  Sildersleeve    dean 
Barnard  College. 

"The  University  of  Maine  has  traditionally 
been  interested  in  the  field  of  international 
trade  and  commerce  and  in  the  United  Stotes 
as  a  trading  and  shipping   nation.   .   .   . 

"We  have  tentative  plans  for  emphasizing 
even  more  than  we  hove  in  the  past  the 
place  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs 
which  of  necessity  means  more  emphasis  on 
maritime    history    and    international    trade    and 

"I  agree  with  you  that  stressing  the  place 
of  the  United  States  In  the  world  at  large 
will  help  us  In  our  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
more  lasting  peace  than  heretofore." 

—Dr.  Arthur  A.   Haucl.   president 
University  of  Maine. 

"I  agree  thoroughly  with  you  that  now 
our  country  has  opened  upon  the  broader  as- 
pects of  Commercial  and  Political  affairs  of 
the  world,  we  must  have  a  very  for-reoching 
plan  and  view  of  the  entire  situation.  And 
one  of  the  most  practical  ways  is  to  take  into 
occount,  what  hos  been  long  neglected,  that 
which  should  be  done  in  the  maritime  role 
this    country    should    ploy. 

"As  for  the  three  questions  you  put: 

"(1)  The  colleges  and  universities  most 
certainly  should  place  greater  stress  upon  our 
position   as   a   maritime   nation. 

"(2)  The  universities  and  colleges  treat  in  a 


broader  way  the  background  of  the  United 
States  OS  a  trading  and  shipping  nation,  with 
emphasis  on  the  possibilities  of  world  trade 
and    world   shipping. 

"(3)  As  for  the  specific  possibilities,  I 
can  see  unlimited  opportunities  of  bringing 
this  moHer  to  the  aHention  of  the  students 
in  any  number  of  courses." 

—Father  Edward  J.  Whelan.  S.J..  president 
Loyola   University  of  Los  Angeles. 


"The  least  that  should  be  done  in  colleges 
interested  in  providing  a  basic  college  educa- 
tion is  to  expand  the  space  or  time  devoted 
in  American  economic  history  courses  to  inter- 
national commerce  and  ocean  shipping." 

—Dr.   Thomas   S.   Gates,    chairman 
Universily   of    Pennsylvania. 

"(II  I  do  believe  the  program  of  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  should  place  greater 
stress   upon  our  position  as   a   maritime   nation 

"(2)  I  favor  our  universities  and  colleges 
more  broadly  treating  the  background  of  the 
United    States    as    a    trading    and    shipping    na- 


tio 


Daniel    L.    Marsh,    pri 
iton  University. 


As  I  sec  It,  your  inquiry  did  not  rest 
specifically  with  the  Business  School,  but  rather 
more  in  the  general  field  of  education.  As  you 
know,    we    here   are   much    interested    in    inter- 


national   trade    and    the    development    of    our 
foreign   economic   policies. 

"You  moy  also  know  that  recently  we  have 
nndertoken  a  study  on  behalf  of  the  h<aritime 
Commission  and  the  Navy  on  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  the  future  of  shipbuilding  and  the 
shipbuilding    industry." 

—Dr.  Donald  K.  David,  dear, 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

Harvard  University. 


While  we  are  located  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  we  are  far  from  being  unaware  of 
the  importance  of  our  American  position,  em- 
phosized  as  it  is  by  our  emergence  as  a  world 
power.  The  maritime  responsibility  pervades 
a  good  deal  of  our  teaching  but  does  not  reoch 
all  students  and  will  not  until  some  sort  of 
required  course  is  prescribed.  I  hope  we  shall 
take  this  step  during  this  academic  year." 
—Dr.  Deane  W.  Malott,  chancellor 
The  University  of  Kansas. 


".  .  .  The  University  of  Cafifarnia  has 
long  given  courses  which  deal  with  the  con- 
stantly changing  features  of  United  States  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  These  courses  include 
offerings  in  foreign  trade,  inland  and  mari- 
time transport,  marketing,  international  rela- 
tions, foreign  exchange,  and  discussions  of  the 
country's  economic  and  political  history  up  to 
recent   times." 

sident. 


"I  quite  agree  with  the  premises  in  your 
letter.  I  don't  have  any  particular  program  to 
advocate  but  I  do  think  that  there  will  be  a 
graduol  increose  of  emphasis  on  our  interna- 
tional  position    inevitably   and   along   with   that 


obviously  would  grow  a  keener  consciousnesi 
of  our  knowledge  of  world  trade  and  world 
shipping." 

-Dr.   Harry  W.  Chase,  chancellor 
New  York  University. 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  the  colleges 
should  give  due  weight  in  their  educational 
progroms  to  the  importance  of  our  nation's 
position  as  a  maritime  power.  ...  It  is  the 
university  s  intention,  however,  to  reaffirm  its 
interest  in  these  features  of  nationol  policy 
ond  to  extend  the  amount  of  instruction  given 
in  the  various  departments." 

—Dr.  Charles  Seymour, 
Yale  University. 

"Any  nation  with  exposed  coast  lines  such 
OS  ours  hos  an  unquestioned  duty  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  on  adequate  ond 
well-balanced  merchant  fleet.  hUoreover,  our 
strategic  geographicol  location,  together' with 
our  resources  and  production  facilities,  marks 
us  as  the  one  nation  capable  of  bringing  a 
good  measure  of  economic  well-being  to  our 
compomon  nations  in  other  continents.  To 
ochieve  this  goal,  we  must  have  the  medium 
of  expressing  our  desire  to  participate  actively 
in  world  economic  offairsr  and  the  service 
servant  of  overseas  trade  is  ships," 

—Father   J.    Hugh    O'Donnell     president 
University   of    Notre    Dame. 

"(1)  Yes,  I  believe  the  program  of  our 
universities   and   colleges   should    place    greater 

'"'■'""V  '"''.  ''J"'*'""  "  °  •"<••■'*"''  "fio". 
(2)  Yes,  I  favor  having  our  universities 
ana  colleges  more  broadly  treot  the  back- 
ground of  the  United  States  as  a  trading  and 
shipping  nation— give  more  emphasis  to  the 
wider  activity  of  the  United  States  in  world 
trade    and    world    shipping. 

"(3)  Our  college  courses  in  industrial  and 
economic  geography,  economics,  marketing,  and 
finance,  as  well  as  in  history  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  modern  languages,  will  be 
expected  to  revise  their  course  obiectives  in 
the  light  of  the  new  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  post-war  world.  Some  new 
courses  will  be  organized  as  soon  as  trends 
are    more   definitely    established." 

—Dr.  W.  S.  Gamertsfelder    president 
Ohio  University. 

"(3)  A  careful  inquiry  should  be  made  inta 
the  text  matter  of  the  histories  of  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  their  revision  to  bring 
out  into  stronger  relief  our  country's  develop- 
ment through  world  trade  ond  world  shipping. 
In  the  colleges  and  universities  having  business 
administration  courses,  I  recommend  the  inclu- 
sion of  studies  of  overseas  trade  and  ship- 
ping." 

-Gen.    C.    P.    Summerall,    president. 
The  Citadel. 

"In  the  development  of  any  such  program, 
I  feel  sure  that  our  educational  institutions 
will  be  grateful  for  any  practical  suggestions 
you  hove  to  offer." 

—Dr.    Robert   C.   Clothier,    president 
Rutgers  University. 

".  .  .  Our  nation's  contacts  with  the  out- 
side world  are  principally  by  sea.  The  cargoes 
to  be  carried,  the  ships  or  planes  to  transport 
fhem,  and  the  armed  forces  to  defend  the  sea 
janes  should  be  brought  together  in  a  well- 
integrated  course  presentation  available  to  oil 
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H  economics,  history,  9«oq- 
ol  frodo." 

—  Dr.    Harold    W.    Doddj.    prejident. 
Princeton  Univertlty. 

"...  I  think  that  teaching  follows  basic 
■tcrests  and  that  now  that  the  position  of  the 
Inited  States  in  the  world  oqain  reemphosiies 
hese  factors  they  will  inevitably  get  more 
ittention." 

—Dr.    Henry    M      Wrijfon,    preildenl. 
Brown  Univerirty. 

I.        .         •  •   • 

...  I  believe  you  hove  a  real  point. 
^assor  College  is  one  of  the  few  institutions 
I  the  country  that  gives  onnuolly  a  prize  for 
he  best  essay  on  shipping.  We  also  hove 
ndowment  for  books  on  shipping.  .  .  .  We 
hall  be  glad  to  hove  your  suggestions  as  to 
roys  and  means  of  incorporoting  this  impor- 
nnt   subject   more  fully    in  our  work." 


Van 


on   our   maritime   interests   in   colleges   and 
versifies. 

"We  believe  so  strongly  in  this  that  we 
establishing  on  institute  of  world  economics 
politics  for  the  purpose  of  research  and  tec 
ing  in  the  field  of  foreign  relationships  indue 


"(1)    Yes,  decidedly. 

"(2)    Yes,  without  hesitotion  or  apology. 

*'(3)  Formal  course  work,  preferably  suffi- 
cient to  tustify  a  student  'major,'  including: 

"(a)    Ocean  shipping. 

"(b)  Area  studies  (Western  Europe,  Latin 
America.  For  East  and  Australasia.  Mid-Euro- 
sio.  and  Mediterronia),  eoch  to  cover  the  re- 
source patterns,  commodity  trade,  and  'invisi- 
ble'   trade   impacts. 


>rld  picture. 


lintoin    our   part    i 
inly  should  enlarg 


"(c> 

gn  trode,  with  heavy  emphasis  upon 
td    importing. 

"(d)    International    economic   relol 

"(el    Tariffs  and  tariff   policies. 

"(f)    Merchant    Marine   policy — fo 
»mestic. 


,    in    for- 
xporting 


"This  bore  outline  could  be  enlarged  upon 
almost  without  limitation.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  our  neglect  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tionol  relations  in  past  years  has  cost,  and 
is  costing,  untold  treasures  in  life  end  money." 
—Dr.  R.  B.  Von  Kl«!nimid.  president. 
University    of    So.    C<sii(orr>;a. 


"(1)  I  believe  that  University  cwrrlciilo 
should  place  greater  stress  upon  the  position 
of  the   United   States   as  a   maritime   nation. 

"(2)  I  favor  greoter  emphasis  upon  world 
trade   and    world   shipping." 

—Dr.  L.  H.  Creer.  depl.  of  history  & 

University  of   Uldh. 


"It  is  pleasing  to  learn  from  your  letter 
that  you  ort  trying  to  emphosite  to  the  uni- 
versity world  the  importance  of  showing  the 
new  place  that  the  United  Stotes  must  take 
in  the  world  picture,  porticulorly  from  the 
stondpoint  of  world  trade  and  world  shipping." 
—Dr.  R  L.  Wilbur,  chancellor. 
Stanford  University. 


\Iew  Steamship  Line  Lauuched  at  Los  Angeles 


Horry  S.  Scott 

President   General    Steamship   Co.    and 

President  American  Pacific  Steamship  Co 


A  new  Lcs  Angeles  steamship 
)mpany  to  operate  in  foreign  ser\- 
e  has  filed  its  articles  of  incorpora- 
on  at  Sacramento.  Headed  by  Harry 
.  Scott  of  San  Francisco,  the  Ameri- 
in  Pacific  Steamship  Company  will 
aintain  its  head  office  at  Los  An- 
:les,  whence  comes  most  of  its  cap- 
il  and  ofiicer  personnel. 

The  company  plans  to  schedule 
:gular  sailings  from  Seattle,  Port- 
nd,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
in  Diego  to  the  United  Kingdom 
Dits  of  London,  Liverpool  and  Man- 
lester,  and  will  seek  to  speciahze  in 


fresh  and  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, for  which  post-war  Europe 
will  provide  an  almost  unlimited  mar- 
ket, and  which  in  the  past  have  been 
carried  largely  by  foreign  vessels. 

It  is  planned  to  purchase  six  C-2 
cargo-passenger  ships  from  the  Mari- 
time Commission.  These  459  -  foot 
vessels  will  have  a  cargo  capacity  of 
8055  tons  with  100,000  cubic  feet  of 
refrigerated  space  and  accommoda- 
tions for  12  passengers.  A  90-day 
turn-around  is  planned,  with  sailings 
every  two  weeks. 

In  addition  to  President  Scott,  the 
organising  directors  include:  Eugene 
Overton,  Los  Angeles  attorney  and 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners;  Emerson 


Tke  C-2. 
This   is   the  type  of  vessel  contemplated 
for  ftic  new  : 


Spear,  vice  president  of  Pacific  Wire 
Rope  Company,  Los  Angeles;  Mor- 
gan Adams,  president  of  Mortgage 
Guarantee  Company,  Los  Angeles; 
Willard  W.  Keith,  president  of  Cos- 
grove  is'  Company,  Los  Angeles,  av- 
erage adjusters  and  insurance  bro- 
kers; John  Cosmas,  president  of 
Standard  Shipbuilding  Company; 
R.  V.  Winquist,  vice  president  of 
General  Steamship  Company;  and 
Dwight  Hill  of  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Overton  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  new  company.  These  are 
largely  the  same  group  which  formed 
the  Los  Angeles  Tankers  Operators 
Inc.  in  1945,  whose  successful  tanker 
fleet  now  numbers  upward  of  50 
vessels. 

Harry  S.  Scott  is  president  of  the 
General  Steamship  Company  of  San 
Francisco  and  R.  V,  Winquist  is  vice 
president  and  traffic  manager  of  the 
.^ame  company,  which  will  serve  as 
ii;cnt  for  the  new  company  in  Seattle, 
Piirtland  and  San  Francisco.  The  Los 
Angeles  office  is  in  the  Spring  Ar- 
cade Building,  where  the  traffic  and 
operating  staff  is  being  formed. 
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The  San  Francisco  Conference 


So  much  has  been  said  about  the 
Jnited  Nations  Conference  on  In- 
emational  Organisation  at  San  Fran- 
isco  that  there  is  a  general  impres- 
ion  in  the  pubhc  mind  that  all  of 
he  world's  post-war  problems  are  to 
>e  solved  there.  Such  is  far  from 
leing  the  case.  The  primary  pur- 
lose  of  the  conference  is  the  estab- 
ishment,  as  the  name  implies,  of  an 
iternational  organization  for  the 
laintenance  of  peace. 

At  Dumbarton  Oaks  certain  pro- 
iosals  for  world  security  were  ad- 
anced.  At  San  Francisco  these  pro- 
osals,  if  agreeable  to  the  United 
Jations,  are  to  be  developed  further 
nd  put  into  effect  when  the  respec- 
ive  governments  approve  them. 

The  proposed  United  Nations  or- 
aniiation  is  charted  on  an  adjoining 
age,  and  while  it  will  be  noted  that 
ertain  economic  matters,  including 
Dreign  trade,  are  included,  the  pri- 
lary  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
/orld  security,  and  all  other  matters 
re  incidental. 

There  will  be  weeks  of  argument 
n  every  phase  of  the  organizational 
;t-up  but,  since  the  original  pro- 
osals  were  largely  formulated  by 
le  American  Government,  most  of 
le  criticism  will  come  from  foreign 
elegations.  The  American  delegates 
lay  argue  among  themselves,  or  in 
le  General  Assembly,  but  will  vote 
;  a  unit.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Itimate  conclusions  will  be  largely 
ong  the  lines  of  the  Dumbarton 
•aks  proposals,  although  there  have 
:en  certain  notable  suggestions  for 
arifying  or  strengthening  the  pro- 
3sals  during  recent  weeks. 

Probably  the  most  notable  sugges- 
ons  have  been  made  by  Herbert 
[oover.  At  all  events,  most  of  the 
iticism  seems  to  follow  the  lines 
•  his  suggestions. 

One  of  these  suggestions  is  that  in- 
rnational  law  be  codified  into  a 
irt  of  Bill  of  Rights  so  that  the 
itions  will  know  just  how  far  they 
ay  go  in  their  dealings  with  others. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the 
eneral  Assembly  consist  not  of  all 
acc-loving  nations  but  of  peace- 
jeping  nations.   A  third  suggestion 

that  "aggression"  be  defined  so  as 

include  "infiltration." 


Pacific  Marine  Review  Is  ac- 
credited to  the  Conference, 
and  any  matters  relating  to 
World  Trade  or  Shipping  will 
be  fully  reported  herein. 


Beyond  these  suggestions  is  the 
over-all  criticism  that  the  members 
of  the  Security  Council  be  permitted 
to  veto  any  action  against  its  own 
members  and  the  added  objection  to 
assigning  any  of  a  nation's  sovereign 
power  to  any  super-government. 

If  these  major  obstacles  can  be 
overcome,  or  the  problems  solved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everyone,  it  would 
seem  that  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence will  have  a  place  in  world  his- 
tory beyond  that  of  any  meeting  in 
all  the  past  ages,  and  this  little  period 
of  time  that  we  are  now  passing 
through  will  extend  its  benefits  for 
untold  generations  into  the  future. 

World  trade  and  social  advance- 
ments need  not  fear  a  world  at  peace. 


"Carrol" — "Auto-Til-Lldgel" — 
"Taken!"* 

More  than  70  Yellow  Cab  drivers 
speaking  15  different  foreign  lan- 
guages will  help  make  delegates  to 
the  United  Nations  Conference  feel 
at  home  in  San  Francisco.  The  driv- 
ers will  display  signs  on  their  coat 
lapels  and  on  their  cabs  setting  forth 
which  foreign  language  is  spoken  and 
understood,  as  well  as  the  flag  of  that 
country. 

The  tabulation  of  languages  and 
the  number  of  Yellow  Cab  men  who 
speak  them  includes  the  following: 

Czech            2  Slavic  2 

Danish          2  Spanish  22 

French         12  Swedish  4 

Italian          10  Swiss  2 

Norwegian    2  Turkish  2 

Portuguese    4  Greek  2 

Russian         6  Persian  2 

Assyrian  2 

•"Taxicab"  in  Sr<ant>h.  Norwegian  and  Ruisian. 


Air  view  of  Son  Froncisco  Civic  Center.  IW  Civic  Audlforium:  121  Health  Centert 
(3)  City  Holl;  (41  Opera  House:  (51  Veterans"  Auditorium:  161  Wor  and  Treasury 
Building  (with  Federal  Building  beyondl:  (71  Public  Ubrory:  (81  Slate  Building:  (?) 
Whitcomb  Hotel.    The  Conference  sessions  are  being  held  in  141  ond   (SI. 
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OUR   STOCK 
FOR  TRADE 

(Continued  from  page  2771 

should  consume  black  sheets,  gal- 
vanized sheets,  and  hot  rolled  strips. 
In  the  durable  goods  industry 
there  are  such  items  as  kitchen  stoves, 
water  heaters,  refrigerators,  washing 
machines,  floor  furnaces,  circulating 
heaters  and  central  heating  systems. 
In  the  general  field  of  durable  goods 
there  seem  to  be  endless  opportuni- 
ties, with  well-established  foundries, 
machine  shops  and  metal  finishing 
plants  for  production  of  kitchen 
gadgets  and  household  articles,  which 
can  he  exported.  Cutlery,  dental, 
drafting  and  surgical  instruments  are 
lines  of  a  finer  type  that  have  defi- 
nite possibilities. 

In  the  broad  field  of  machinery 
and  equipment  this  area  can  definite- 
ly compete  with  the  best.  Agricul- 
tural machinery  and  equipment,  can- 
nine  machinery  and  road  -  building 
equipment  are  among  the  items  that 
have  definite  export  trade  and  in- 
creased opportunities.  Also,  a  wide 
range  of  pumps  and  valves  are  manu- 
factured here  which  have  good  for- 
eign sales  demand. 

The  diesel  engine  and  gas  combus- 
tion industries  were  given  an  in- 
creased impetus  by  the  innumerable 
war  needs,  so  that  the  marine  and 
industrial  types,  as  well  as  the  sta- 
tionary and  portable  engines,  offer 
assured  products  for  foreign  distribu- 
tion. 

The  entire  field  related  to  the  auto- 
motive industry  should  be  considered 
alone  because  of  the  great  future  of 
this  industry  abroad.  Many  firms 
have  doubled  and  quadrupled  their 
production  during  the  war.  Located 
in  Metropolitan  Oakland  we  have  the 
manufacture  of  tires,  rubber  recap- 
ping materials,  brake  lining,  bearings, 
gears,  springs  and  rebuilt  motors. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  highlv 
specialized  industries  in  our  area  that 
have  substantial  overseas  business. 
First  among  these  is  the  calculating 
machine  industry.  The  Metropolitan 
Oakland  Area  is  one  of  the  principal 
centers  for  this  industry  in  the  en- 
tire United  States.  Under  the  head- 
ing of  electrical  devices,  controls,  rec- 
tifiers, measuring  meters,  regulators 
and  testing  devices  are  lines  that  are 
an  important  contribution  to  our 
world  business.  .Some  of  these  items 
cannot  be  considered  in  the  field  of 
general  export  merchandising;  yet 
within  the  limited  fields  they  form 
very  interesting  trading  items. 
Certain  kinds  and  grades  of  lum- 
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ber  and  specialty  wood  products 
should  be  mentioned  in  any  consid- 
eration of  export  business.  Various 
mineral  products  and  petroleum  items 
are  basic  export  items  from  this  port. 

So  it  goes,  and  where  it  ends  no- 
body knows,  for  in  any  consideration 
of  what  can  be  exported,  there  is 
that  unknown  factor  of  merchandis- 
ing and  advertising  that  performs  the 
supposedly  impossible.  We  do  ship 
"coal  to  Newcastle"  and  rice  to 
China,  candy  to  Denmark,  oil  burners 
to  Brazil,  calculators  to  Singapore, 
peanuts  to  the  Philippines,  dried  fruit 
to  Palestine,  and  diesel  engines  to 
South  Africa. 

Surely  the  future,  with  all  the  new 
developments  yet  to  he  revealed  to 
us,  will  provide  interesting  experi- 
ences, new  problems,  stimulating  op- 
portunities, and  further  successes  in 
this  business  of  merchandising  for  a 
world  market. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  WEEK 

I  Continued  from  page  2751 
farm  population  of  10,420,000  and  a 
rural  non-farm  population  of  9,544,- 
000.  These  latter  are  very  largely 
dependent  on  farm  income.  With  26 
per  cent  of  all  farm  produce  exported, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  over 
5  million  of  the  above  20  million 
people  are  dependent  on  exports. 

And  there  are  city  folks  concerned 
with  agriculture  too.  As  an  example, 
cotton  is  an  agricultural  product. 
There  are  355,000  people  engaged  in 
cotton  manufacturing,  not  including 
the  finishing  and  dyeing  business,  or 
wholesaling  and  retailing.  Nor  should 
we  overlook  the  57<S,000  people  en- 
gaged in  apparel  manufacturing.  Nor 


those  in  the  transportation,  banking, 
and  various  other  activities  connected 
with  the  processing  of  products  of 
the  cotton  industry  which  are  cov- 
ered by  their  own  export  statistics. 
The  rural  population  has  a  real  stake 
in  foreign  trade. 

Cotton  is  mentioned  above  because 
it  is  our  largest  export  item.  In  one 
recent  year,  56  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
crop  was  exported,  and  the  average 
percentage  is  somewhere  between  40 
and  50.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  people 
engaged  in  growing  cotton  are  wholly 
dependent  on  foreign  trade. 

But  there  are  other  products  that 
carry  large  export  percentages.  Still 
in  the  South,  33  per  cent  of  the  to- 
bacco crop  goes  abroad.  In  the  West, 
26  per  cent  of  the  raisins,  42  per 
cent  of  the  prunes  and  29  per  cent  of 
the  sardines  are  shipped  away.  Also 
32  per  cent  of  the  borax.  In  the 
North  and  East  36  per  cent  of  the 
sewing  machines  and  23  per  cent  of 
the  office  appliances  are  fairly  repre- 
sentative, as  are  aircraft  and  parts 
with  37  per  cent,  copper  with  32  per 
cent,  and  lubricating  oil  with  29  per 
cent.  Just  give  a  thought  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  engaged  in  these  and 
a  thousand  other  industries.  Then 
give  another  thought  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  earnings.  Every  dollar 
earned  is  either  passed  on  to  some 
merchant  or  put  to  work  through  in- 
vestment channels. 

The  foreign  trade  dollar  is  a  mighty 
dollar.  It  has  had  a  large  part  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Foreign 
Trade  Week  is  supposed  to  offer  op- 
portunities for  telling  the  general 
public  of  our  dollar's  importance.  Let 
us  also  explore  the  possibilities  for 
post-war  expansion  in  our  own  fields. 
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The  Gyro-Compass 


Par*  VI— The  Gyro-Pilot 


The  gyro-pilot  is  an  accessory  to 
the  gyro-compass  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  course  recorder  and  the  re 
peater  compasses  are  accessories.  Al 
though  it  does  require  the  supervision 
of  an  ofEccr,  just  as  ships  still  re 
quire  crews,  its  functions  are  so  im 
portant  from  the  standpoint  of  econ 
omy  and  safety  that  a  complete  de 
scription  of  it  will  be  given  here. 

As  a  result  of  the  electrical  re 
peater  system,  the  true  north  indica 
tion  of  the  gyro  -  compass  is  made 
available  at  any  part  of  the  ship  by 
means  of  the  positive  operation  of 
repeater  motors.  This  availability  of 
an  unvarying  reference  led  to  its 
adaptation  as  a  means  of  controlling 
the  steering  of  the  ship.  As  the 
wheelsman  watches  the  lubber's  line 
swing  with  the  ship's  head  from  side 
to  side,  he  applies  corrective  rudder 
to  maintain  the  lubber's  line  as  close- 
ly as  possible  to  the  course  he  has 
been  told  to  steer.  The  wheelsman 
in  this  case  is  a  "human  repeater, " 
wherein  he  notices  the  position  of 
the  lubber's  line  and  translates  that 
knowledge  into  corrective  action  of 
the  rudder.  Thus,  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute a  mechanical  apparatus  for  the 
human  wheelsman,  that  apparatus 
must  have  a  "brain"  for  detecting 
the  swing  of  the  lubber's  line  from 
the  true  gyro  course,  and  it  must  also 
have    "muscles"   controlled    by    this 


"brain,"  which  will  apply  corrective 
rudder  movement. 

The  Sperry  ship  gyro-pilot  is  just 
such  an  instrument.  A  repeater  mo- 
tor, mounted  inside  the  housing,  po- 
sitions a  pair  of  contact  rollers  at  all 
times  according  to  the  heading  of  the 


gyro-compass  with  respect  to  a  ref- 
erence point  on  the  ship.  This  refer- 
crcnce  point  in  turn  is  adjusted  by 
hand  to  correspond  to  the  course  it 
is  desired  to  steer.  As  the  ship  swings 
to  the  right  or  left  of  this  course,  the 
contact  rollers  will  move  with  re- 
spect to  the  reference  point  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lubber's  line 
moves  with  respect  to  the  compass 
card.  This  causes  a  contact  to  be 
made  which  will  operate  the  "mus- 
cles"  or  steering  gear  control  motor, 
which  in  turn  causes  corrective  rud- 
der to  be  applied.  When  the  ship 
swings  hack  toward  the  prescribed 
course,  the  amount  of  corrective  rud- 
der is  diminished  until  the  ship  again 
IS  on  her  course,  at  which  time  the 
rudder  is  amidships.  The  diminish- 
ing of  the  rudder  angle  and  final  re- 
turn to  amidships  is  accomplished  by 
an  electrical  "repeat-back"  system. 

In  most  large  ships  the  steering 
wheel  operates  a  hydraulic  telemotor 
which  opens  or  closes  the  valves  of 
the  steering  engine  to  move  the  rud- 
der one  way  or  another,  and  the 
early  types  of  gyro-pilot  were  almost 
always  installed  in  the  wheelhouse, 
where  they  operated  the  ship's  steer- 
ing wheel  by  means  of  a  chain  drive. 
While  they  were  relatively  mexpen- 
sive  and  more  or  less  efficient,  they 
had  one  serious  drawback;  their  per- 
formance could  be  measured  by  the 
condition  of  the  ship's  hydraulic  tele- 
motor.     If   the   telemotor   leaked,   or 


Pig.   24:     GyrO'pilot 
arrongement. 
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if  air  was  present  in  its  system,  its 
operation  was  uneven  and  a  certain 
amount  of  lost  motion  was  inevitable. 
Under    these    conditions    the    gyro- 
pilot was  under  the  same  disadvan- 
tage  as   the   human   helmsman.     In 
order  to  overcome  this  disadvantage 
a  new  type  of  gyro-pilot  was  devel- 
oped   which,    instead    of    operating 
through  the  ship's  telemotor,  oper- 
ated through  a  complete  electric  tele- 
motor  system  entirely  independent  of 
the    ship's    telemotor    system.    The 
gyro-pilot    binnacle    containing    the 
control  mechanism  is  placed  in  the 
wheelhouse  as  before,  but  the  drive 
motor  is  placed  in  the  steering  en- 
gine   room,    where    it   operates    the 
steering  engine  valves  directly,  there- 
by eliminating  most  of  the  lost  mo- 
tion which  existed  when   operating 
through  the  ship's  telemotor  system"^^ 
The  control  system  of  the  gyro-pilot 
as   now   used   will   apply   corrective 
rudder  for  one-sixth  of  a  degree  de- 
parture from  the  course. 

Description  of  the  Gyro-Pilot 

The  gyro-pilot  equipment  consists 
of  a  control  unit,  a  power  unit,  a 
motor  control  panel  and  a  dynamotor. 
The  control  unit  contains  the  signal 
and  control  circuits  for  operating  the 
power  unit.  The  power  unit  contains 
the  drive-motor  and  gearing  neces- 
sary for  moving  the  steering  engine 
valve  gear.  The  motor  control  panel 
contains  the  relays  for  amplifying  the 
relatively  small  control  currents  into 
currents  of  sufficient  strength  to  ac- 
tuate the  drive  motor  of  the  power 
unit.  The  dynamotor  changes  the 
ships  D-C  supply  into  115  volt,  60 
cycle  alternating  current  for  operat- 
ing the  A-C  relays  and  the  self- 
synchronous  repeat  back  system 
which  cuts  off  the  control  signal.  A 
typical  set-up  of  this  equipment  is 
shown  in  Fig.  24. 


The  Control  Unit 

The  control  unit,  or  binnacle,  of 
the  gyro -pilot  is  mounted  in  the 
wheelhouse  and  contains  the  mecha- 
nism and  the  electrical  circuits  for 
controlling  the  rudder  automatically 
through  the  gyro-compass  repeater 
system,  or  manually  by  means  of  the 
pilot  wheel.  It  also  contains  the 
weather  and  rudder  adjustments  for 
use  with  automatic  steering.  On  the 
top  of  the  control  unit  is  a  swivel 
yoke  in  which  the  steering  repeater 
is  supported.  The  complete  control 
unit  is  shown  in  Fig.  25,  the  details 
of  which  follow.  A  schematic  draw- 
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Fiq.  25:    Gyro-pilot  control  unif. 

ing  showing  the  mechanism  of  the 
gyro-pilot  is  shown  in  Fig.  24. 


Control  Lever:   The  control  lever 
on  the  side  of  the  gyro-pilot  binnacle 
enables   the   operator   to   select   the 
form  of  steering  he  desires.  This  con- 
trol lever  has  three  positions:  "Off," 
"Hand,"  and  "Gyro."    Moving  the 
control  lever  to  the  "Off"  position 
opens  a  control  switch  in  the  control 
unit    binnacle,    disengaging   a    mag- 
netic clutch  on  the  power  unit  and 
permitting   the    rudder   to    be    con- 
trolled through  the  ship's  hydraulic 
telemotor  system   by   means   of  the 
telemotor  wheel.  Moving  the  control 
lever  to  the  "Hand"  position  closes 
the   control   switch   in   the   binnacle 
and  engages  the  magnetic  clutch  on 
the  power  unit.  Hand-electric,  follow- 
up  steering  is  now  available  under 
control  of  the  pilot  wheel.   With  the 
control  lever  in  the  "Gyro"  position, 
the  ship  is  kept  on  her  course  auto- 
matically under  control  of  the  gyro- 
compass. 

Repeater  Motor:  The  repeater  mo- 
tor within  the  control  unit  binnacle 
is  connected  to  the  master  compass 
and  drives  the  inner  member,  or  trol- 
ley, of  the  contact  ring  assembly. 

Contact  Ring  Assembly:  The  outer 
member  of  this  assembly  consists  of 
two  current-carrying  rings  concentri- 


cally mounted.  Each  ring  is  com- 
posed of  two  semicircular  segments 
separated  by  air  gaps.  The  inner 
member,  or  trolley,  assembly  con- 
sists of  two  energized  rollers,  one  of 
which  rests  upon  the  outer  concen- 
tric ring,  the  other  upon  the  inner. 
Both  of  these  rollers  are  connected 
to  one  side  of  the  armature  circuit 
of  the  servo  motor.  The  electrical 
arrangement  is  such  that  when  the 
circuit  is  completed  through  the  outer 
ring  the  servo  motor  is  driven  in  one 
direction;  when  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted through  the  inner  ring  it  is 
driven  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Servo  Motor:  The  servo  motor  is 
geared  to  the  contact  rings  so  that 
the  rotation  of  the  motor  causes  the 
rings  to  follow  the  movement  of  the 
trolleys  and  stop  the  motor.  The 
servo  motor  also  drives,  through  a 
differential  gear,  the  control  ring  as- 
sembly which  actuates  the  power 
unit  drive-motor. 

Control  Ring  Assembly:  This  as- 
sembly is  similar  in  construction  to 
the  contact  ring  assembly,  but  its 
trolleys  normally  rest  upon  the  dead 
segments  of  the  concentric  rings  in- 
stead of  the  live  segments.  The  con- 
.  centric  rings  are  driven  either  by  the 
servo  motor  or  by  the  pilot  wheel 
(depending  upon  the  position  of  the 
control  lever),  and  an  electrical  cir- 
cuit is  completed  through  the  current- 
carrying  segments  and  the  trolleys  to 
operate  the  A-C  relays  on  the  motor 
control  panel.  These  relays  in  turn 
operate  the  clapper  switches  which 
control  the  drive-motor.  Follow-up 
control  is  obtained  through  the  trol- 
leys in  the  control  ring  assembly, 
which  are  geared  to  the  self-synchro- 
nous receiver. 

Pilot  Wheel:  The  pilot  wheel  op- 
erates the  outer  member  of  the  con- 
trol ring  assembly  through  a  differ- 
ential gear.  This  gear  also  serves  to 
prevent  the  servo  motor  from  revolv- 
ing during  pilot  wheel  steering,  A 
friction  brake  on  the  pilot  wheel 
shaft  prevents  the  pilot  wheel  from 
turning  during  automatic  steering. 

Position  Indicator:  The  steering 
wheel  position  indicator  on  the  top 
of  the  gyro-pilot  binnacle  is  geared 
to  the  contact  rings  of  the  control 
ring  assembly.  Its  pointer  moves 
over  a  graduated  dial  which  is  il- 
luminated at  night  by  means  of  a 
dimmer  light  mounted  on  the  bin- 
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Fi9.  27:  The  motor  control  ponel. 

nacle.  The  position  of  the  pointer 
indicates  to  the  wheelsman  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pilot  wheel  relative  to  the 
amidship  position. 

The  Power  Unit:  This  unit  con- 
tains the  necessary  equipment  to  op- 
erate the  steering  engine  valve.   This 

Fi9.   28:  The  dynamotor. 


Fig.   26:   The  powei 


is  accomplished  by  the  drive  motor 
through  the  magnetic  clutch  and  gear 
train.  It  also  contains  the  rudder 
limit  switch  and  the  self-synchronous 
transmitter  which  is  a  part  of  the 
follow-up  system.  It  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  26. 

The  Motor  Control  Panel:  This 
unit,  shown  in  Fig.  27,  contains  the 
electrical  circuits  and  the  switches 
necessary-  to  control  the  drive  motor 
in  the  power  unit. 

The  Dynamotor:  This  machine 
converts  the  ship's  D-C  supply  into 
110  volt,  60  cycle  alternating  current 
for  operating  the  self  -  synchronous 
repeat-back  system  and  the  pilot  re- 
lays.   It  is  shown  in  Fig.  2S. 

(To  be  continued) 
(All    diagrams    courtesy    of    Sperry    Gyroscope 
Company.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 


Question  and 
Answer  Dept. 

Question  —  Dear  Skipper:  Will 
you,  in  your  "Answers  to  Questions 
Department,"  please  explain  the  con- 


struction and  use  in  ship  design  ot 
Bonjean  Curves? 

— J.A.W.,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Answer — Bonjean  curves  are 
cur\'es  of  areas  of  transverse  sections. 
These  curves  are  draw/i  at  each  sec- 
tion or  station  on  the  outline  profile 
of  the  ship  as  shown  herewith.  The 
areas  of  all  sections  in  the  body  plan, 
starting  from  the  keel  upwards,  are 
calculated  waterline  by  waterline,  or 
determined  more  quickly  by  means  of 
the  planimeter  and  set  off  horizon- 
tally to  scale  from  each  section  line  in 
the  profile.  The  lines  drawn  through 
these  points  are  known  as  Bonjean 
curves.  Any  waterline  drawn  perpen- 
dicularly from  any  section  line  in  the 
profile  represents  the  measure  of  the 
area  of  the  transverse  section  up  to 
that  draught.  These  cur%'es  are  nearly 
straight  lines  except  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  vessel  and  are  very  easily 
constructed. 

When  the  ship  is  floating  at  the 
normal  designed  trim,  the  ordinar>- 
calculation  for  displacement  and  cen- 
ter of  buoyancy  for  the  series  of 
waterlines  parallel  to  the  keel  is  a 
comparatively  simple  matter.  How- 
ever, when  the  angle  of  trim  is  large, 
as  in  the  case  of  launching,  or  when 
an  end  compartment  is  flooded,  or 
when  the  ship  is  on  a  wave,  the  use 
of  the  Bonjean  curves  greatly  facili- 
tates the  calculations.  When  the  new 
displacement  at  a  certain  angle  of 
trim  is  desired,  a  line  is  drawn  in 
the  profile,  representing  that  trim. 
The  new  sectional  areas  may  now  be 
read  off  by  simply  sealing  the  lines 
drawn  perpendicular  from  the  respec- 
tive station  lines  to  where  they  cross 
the  cur\'es.  By  tabulating  these  new 
areas  and  completing  the  usual  calcu- 
lation, using  Simpson's  rule  and  the 
levers,  the  desired  new  displacement 
and  the  longitudinal  center  of  buoy- 
ancy are  found. 

It  is  very  apparent  from  the  above 
that  Bonjean  curves  are  very  useful 
in  making  calculations  in  trim,  launch- 
ing floodable  lengths  and  subdivision 
of  ships  where  new  displacements  and 
centers  of  buoyancy  and  gravity  must 
be  found. 
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Brushes  and  Cammutalinn 


IContinuedl 


In  the  last  article  it  was  concluded 
that  many  if  not  most  of  the  troubles 
of  d.  c.  machines  manifest  them- 
selves in  some  kind  of  indication  at 
the  brushes  and  commutator. 

We  now  discuss  some  of  the  dis- 
turbing factors. 

There  arc  several  atmospheric  con- 
ditions which  upset  good  commuta- 
tion. In  other  words,  commutation 
may  be  excellent  at  one  time,  then 


with  a  change  in  surrounding  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  commutation  will 
be  poor,  and  again  it  will  correct  it- 
self on  the  restoration  of  normal  sur- 
rounding conditions. 

These  atmospheric  contaminations 
are  called  atmospheric  poisons  or 
contact  poisons.  These  may  be  a  de- 
termining factor  in  selecting  a  grade 
of  brush. 

Materials  having  a  deoxidizing  ef- 
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feet  disturb  the  oxide  film  on  the 
commutator,  changing  and  increasing 
brush  friction,  brush  and  copper 
wear. 

Sulphur  in  the  slightest  trace,  not 
noticeable  to  the  nose,  tends  to  de- 
velop a  dark  glossy  surface  on  the 
commutator.  Should  this  film  build 
up  too  thick,  the  contact  drop  in- 
creases, the  film  punctures  through 
in  spots,  and  streaking  or  threading 
results.  Oil  of  almost  any  kind  shows 
a  similar  result  at  perhaps  a  dilfer- 
ent  color.  Sparking  underneath  the 
brush  may  occur  when  the  voltage 
drop  across  the  contact  path  exceeds 
three  volts,  as  read  on  a  volt  meter 
with  one  terminal  connected  to  the 
brush  pig-tail  and  one  to  a  pencil 
sliding  on  the  commutator  near  the 
end  but  in  line  with  the  brush. 

On  the  other  hand  a  contact  drop 
of  about  one  volt  is  needed  properly 
to  limit  the  short  circuit  current  in 
the  coil  whose  terminals  are  connect- 
ed to  the  two  adjacent  commutator 
bars  simultaneously  in  contact  with 
the  brush.  Other  contact  poisons  are: 
oily  atmospheres;  ammonia  fumes 
(ever  a  slight  trace);  steam  vapors: 
and  petroleum  gases.  Any  abnormal 
atmosphere  changes  the  film,  but  not 
always  to  make  poor  commutation. 
This  destructive  sparking  under- 
neath the  brush,  not  visible  at  the 
trailing  edge,  may  also  be  caused  by: 
faulty  mter-pole  adjustment;  contact 
over  less  than  the  full  width  of  the 
commutator  bar;  too  thin  brushes;  or 
other  conditions  in  the  coil  under- 
going commutation  that  tend  to 
shorten  the  commutating  time  inter- 
val and  compel  over-rapid  change  of 
current.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  while 
bars  connected  to  the  coil  terminals 
are  in  contact  with  one  brush,  the 
full  coil  current  is  reversed  from  one 
direction  to  the  other. 

In  the  presence  of  a  high  resistance 
(contact  drop,  over  three  volts)  glaze 
or  film,  such  under-surface  sparking 
punctures  this  film  and  is  one  cause 
of  the  small  spots  of  bare  copper 
sometimes  seen  on  an  otherwise  uni- 
formly glossy  commutator  surface. 
This  localized  breakdown  of  film  re- 
leases particles  of  copper  which  may 
become  imbedded  in  the  brush  face 
and  cause  streaking  of  the  surface. 
This  copper  then  may  carry  high  lo- 
calized current  causing  arcing  and 
eventually  grooving  of  the  commu- 
tator. 

Also,  humidity  has  been  found  to 
have  an  effect  on  metal  -  graphite 
slip-ring  brushes.  During  periods  of 
low  humidity  excessive  dusting  and 
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rapid  wear  of  these  brushes  takes 
place.  The  effect  of  humidity  on 
commutator  brushes  is  less  marked, 
but  some  undesirable  effects  may 
result  from  very  high  humidity. 
Humidity  probably  has  a  favorable 
effect  on  friction  as  long  as  an  un- 
broken film  exists.  However,  exces- 
sive moisture  in  the  air  may  be  a 
source  of  electrolytic  action  under 
the  brush  face,  causing  deposition  of 
copper  on  the  faces  of  the  positive 
brushes,  on  generators,  or  the  nega- 
tive brushes  on  motors.  If  this  effect 
is  pronounced,  the  imbedded  copper 
may  break  up  the  commutator  film, 
impair  commutation,  and  in  severe 
cases  cause  threading  or  grooving. 

Temperature  also  has  a  pro- 
nounced influence  on  performance, 
but  probably  the  most  important  ef- 
fects are  transient  in  character.  That 
is,  they  are  related  to  the  highly  lo- 
calized temperature  conditions  mo- 
mentarily established  at  the  points 
through  which  current  passes  be- 
tween brush  and  copper  bar.  As 
indicated  in  the  last  article,  these  lo- 
calized points  of  current  transfer  are 
of  three  types:  (I)  solid  contact  be- 
tween carbon  brush  and  commutator 
surface;  (2)  contacts  established  by 
bridging  particles  of  conducting  ma- 
tenal;  (5)  points  at  which  current 
passes  in  the  form  of  minute  arcs. 
Very  high  local  temperatures  exist  at 
the  points  where  arcing  transfer  oc- 
curs, somewhat  lower  temperature  at 
the  points  of  particle  contact,  and 
still  lower  temperatures  at  the  points 
of  solid  contact.  Even  at  these  latter 
points  the  temperatures  may  be  very 
much  higher  than  the  average  brush 
temperature,  or  surface  temperature. 
It  seems  probable  that  these  tempera- 
tures may  at  times  be  high  enough  to 
cause  ionization,  or  gassing  of  some 
of  the  adjacent  materials  or  change 
in  the  chemical  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials, all  of  which  affect  commutation 
by  changing  contact  resistance.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  commu- 
tator and  brushes  has  little  effect 
other  than  to  cause  loosening  of  bars 
or  excessive  oxidation,  since  most 
chemical  reactions  go  forward  at  an 
accelerated  rate  at  elevated  tempera- 
tures. 

Local  difference  in  temperature  of 
the  copper  bars  causes  the  hottest 
ones  to  protrude  above  the  general 
surface.  Passing  current  through  an 
armature  while  standing  still  would 
heat  individual  bars  and  cause  spark- 
ing, when  running,  until  the  tempera- 
tures are  equalized. 

Brush  friction  may  be  a  disturbing 
factor,  as  it  affects  performance  by 


heat  liberation,  chattering  of  the 
brushes,  and  the  stability  with  which 
they  ride  in  the  brush  holder. 

The  interlocking  of  microscopic 
irregularities  is  probably  the  main 
source  of  friction.  The  magnitude 
will  depend  on  the  case  with  which 
these  interfering  points  break  away 
or  ride  over  each  other.  Abrasion 
from  firmly  imbedded  particles  in- 
creases friction,  and  most  brushes 
having  abrasive  or  polishing  action 
show  a  higher  coefficient  of  friction. 
Brushes  hard  to  the  touch  are  not 
necessarily  hard  or  abrasive;  quite 
the  contrary  is  usually  true.  How- 
ever, brushes  with  a  soft,  slick  feel 
may  have  the  lowest  friction  and 
highest  abrasive  character. 

Natural  graphite  feels  smooth,  soft 
and  slick,  but  contains  some  gritty 
material  or  volcanic  ash  which  can- 
not be  removed  in  the  usual  refining 
process.  This  gritty  material  is  a 
source  of  abrasion,  in  spite  of  the 
smooth  lubricated  feel  and  action  of 
the  graphite.  Electro  -  graphitic 
brushes  are  made  from  a  graphite 
formed  under  controlled  conditions 
and  can  be  free  of  abrastive  par- 
ticles. Graphite  in  general  is  an  ex- 
cellent dry  lubricant. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  best 
combination  for  brush  material  is 
carbon  obtained  from  lamp  black 
mixed  with  electro-graphite  as  a  lu- 
bricant. Other  materials  may  be 
added. 

Brush  pressure  is  the  force  in 
pounds  pressing  the  brush  down  to 
the  commutator  divided  by  the  cross 
sectional  area  of  the  brush.  It  should 
be  equal  on  all  brushes  to  prevent 
unequal  or  selective  current  collec- 
tion. There  is  a  limited  range  of 
pressure  within  which  best  brush  per- 
formance is  obtained.  If  the  pressure 
is  too  light,  imperfect  contact  with 
the  commutator  is  obtained.  This  is 
a  frequent  source  of  sparking  and 
undue  wear  of  brush  and  injury  to 
the  commutator.  Excessive  pressure 
results  in  unnecessary  friction,  heat- 
ing wear,  and  perhaps  instability  of 
the  brush  in  the  holder.  However, 
there  is  a  reasonably  wide  latitude  of 
pressure  within  which  performance 
can  be  expected.  The  limits  of  this 
range  vary  with  different  types  of 
brush,  and  the  application  and  manu- 
facturer's recommendations  should 
be  carefully  considered.  Strong  vi- 
bration, such  as  on  motors  driving 
hoists,  may  need  higher  brush  pres- 
sure. Also  higher  commutator  speed 
will  need  more  pressure  to  maintain 
a  continuous  contact. 

Brush  wear  is  not  necessarily  re- 
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duced  by  reduced  pressure.  In  fact, 
at  too  low  pressure  operation,  wear 
increases  from  arcing.  Electrical 
causes  of  wear  predominate  at  low 
pressures.  Increased  wear  from  me- 
chanical friction  occurs  at  pressures 
over  the  limiting  values. 

This  relationship  between  brush 
wear  and  brush  pressure  is  indicated 
approximately  in  the  accompanying 
chart.  Note  that  the  usual  optimum 
or  best  pressure  is  around  two  to 
three  pounds.  For  traction  motors  or 
other  high  level  vibration,  the  pres- 
sures may  run  up  to  six  pounds.  (This 
chart  is  taken  from  "Modern  Pyra- 
mids," published  by  the  National 
Carbon  Co.) 

Moore  Launches  Last  Ship 

The  last  vessel  in  the  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Company's  World  War  II 
shipbuilding  program  was  launched 
on  April  24.  The  firm  is  gearing  its 
facilities  for  conversion  to  100  per 
cent  repair  work,  after  outfitting  is 
completed  on  the  12  remaining  ves- 
sels. 

The  last  launching  was  of  the  C-2 
cargo  ship  SS  Carrier  Pigeon,  chris- 
tened by  Mrs.  Ingnd  Christensen, 
wife  of  Lars  Christensen,  Norwegian 
consul  in  New  York. 

Another  milestone  reached  at  the 
same  time  was  the  completion  of  the 
2000th  ship  to  be  repaired  by  the 
Moore  yards  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
Company  officials  declared  that  this 
meant  an  average  of  one  ship  re- 
paired and  returned  to  service  every 
14  hours  and  48  minutes,  night  and 
day,  since  Pearl  Harbor.  Moore 
workers  have  done  repair  jobs  on 
ships  ranging  in  size  from  the  giant 
aircraft  carrier  Ranger  to  invasion 
craft  as  small  as  the  Navy's  Landing 
Ships,  Medium,  known  as  "Pacific 
Puddle  Jumpers." 

The  2000th  ship  to  be  repaired 
was  a  freighter,  docked  for  "voyage 
repairs"  of  parts  damaged  or  worn 
out  in  the  ordinary  course  of  sea 
travel.  The  dozens  of  jobs  on  the 
2000th  work  list  included  everything 
from  repairing  the  ship's  coffee- 
maker  to  dismantling  a  bearing  on  a 
turbine  generator  for  cleaning  and 
testing. 

The  yards,  equipped  with  five  dry- 
docks  and  three  marine  railways,  are 
expected  to  be  engaged  in  repair  and 
conversion  work  until  well  after  the 
end  of  hostilities. 

In  the  meantime,  structural  steel 
and  industrial  machinery  divisions 
will  be  expanded  as  the  basis  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  company's  activities 
into  the  peacetime  era. 
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PressurE-Vacuum  Vent  Valves 

The  ImpartancB  of  Their  Efficiency 
Dn  Oil  Tankers 


By  M.  M.  Drake 


Under  the  Tanker  Rules  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Merchant  Marine 
Inspection,  all  tankers  used  in  the 
transportation  of  gasoline  are  re- 
quired to  be  fitted  with  pressure- 
vacuum  relief  valves  on  the  tank 
vents.  This  requirement  is  made  pri- 
marily to  exclude  the  weather  and 
as  well  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire 
to  the  highly  inflammable  and  often 
explosive  contents  of  the  cargo  tanks. 
They  are  also  required  to  prevent  the 
development  of  excessive  pressure  or 
vacuum  in  the  tanks,  which  might 
disrupt  the  ship's  structure. 

There  is  another  very  important 
function,  however,  which  these  vent 
valves  may  perform,  that  of  the  main- 
tenance of  pressure  on  the  free  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  cargo  to  reduce 
evaporation  losses.  This  latter  func- 
tion is  only  made  possible  by  the 
use  of  valves,  designed  to  remain 
tight  under  all  conditions  of  weather, 
especially  on  a  rolling  ship.  Unfor- 
tunately, too  little  consideration  is 
given  to  the  possibilities  for  economy 
in  the  latter  function,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, millions  of  gallons  of  precious 
gasoline  are  being  lost  yearly  through 
evaporation  while  in  transit.  This  con- 
dition has  existed  not  only  through 
the  use  of  improperly  designed  vent 
valves  but  often  through  the  im- 
proper use  and  maintenance  of  well- 
designed  valves. 

The  tremendous  development  in 
the  use  of  airplanes  during  the  last 
few  years  has  greatly  increased  the 
production  of  high-test  gasoline,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  has  to  be 
transported  overseas  to  our  war 
fronts.  There  is  also  a  heavy  move- 
ment of  high-test  gasoline  on  the 
inland  waterways  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  transportation,  the  tankers 
for  weeks  at  a  time  are  subjected  to 


a  comparatively  calm 

the  beating   to  which  tank 


list  of  a  tanker  illustrate 
subject. 
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(The   author   is    manager  of  Mechanical  Marine 
Company.  Neiv  York,  N.   Y.) 
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iharp  temperature  rises,  such  as  to 
ause  rapid  evaporation  of  the  highly 
.•olatile  cargo,  unless  a  pressure  is 
naintained  on  the  free  surfaces  in 
he  tanks.  In  this  evaporation  it  is 
he  "light-ends"  which  pass  off  first, 
10  the  fuel  thus  loses  the  very  ele- 
ncnts  which  give  it  the  extra  pep 
io  essential  for  the  highest  efEciency 
)f  the  airplanes  and  other  motor- 
Jriven  equipment  now  being  used  in 
)ur  war  effort. 

The  proper  maintenance  of  the 
;ent  valves  on  a  tanker  is  of  much 
mportance  to  insure  that  they  are 
:ept  m  efficient  working  condition. 
?or  that  reason  it  is  essential  that 
he  design  of  the  valves  be  such  as 
:o  provide  for  ease  of  disassembly, 
:Ieaning  and  reassembling;  also  that 
he  moving  parts  be  as  few  as  pos- 
ible,  and  of  such  design  that  they 
nay  be  replaced  in  proper  order 
vith  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort. 

The  vent  valves  on  a  tanker,  es- 
)ecially  those  on  a  seagoing  ship,  are 
ubject  to  rigorous  service,  being  ex- 
>osed  to  mechanical  injury  and  the 
orrosive  influences  of  salt  water,  the 
light  acidity  of  gasoline,  and  hot 
team.  Hence  they  should  be  of 
xigged  construction  and  made  of 
naterials  which  combine  strength 
vith  resistance  to  these  corrosive  in- 
luences.  They  should  also  be  made 
)f  one  kind  of  metal  only  to  avoid 
ilectrolytic  action.  Bronze  has  been 
ound  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
netal  for  this  service,  as  it  combines 
trength  and  resistance  to  corrosion, 
md  (having  a  melting  point  of  about 
700  dcg.  F.)  is  well  resistant  to  fire. 

The  vent  valves  originally  used  on 
)il  tankers  were  spring  loaded.  After 
;  short  period  of  ser\'ice  these  were 
ound  to  be  ver>'  unreliable  and  to 
equire  entirely  too  much  attention 
nd  expense  to  maintain  them  in 
)roper  working  condition.  Much 
rouble  was  experienced  from  broken 
prings  and  sticking  valves.  Weight- 
oaded  valves  were  developed  for  this 
cr\'ice  in  1926,  and,  having  proved 
'ery  satisfactor>',  are  now  almost 
miversally  used.  Weight-loaded  vent 
'alves  require  a  minimum  of  atten- 
ion,  and  if  properly  designed  and 
naintained  will  outlast  the  life  of  a 
anker. 

In  order  to  reduce  manufacturing 
;osts,  lead,  in  some  instances,  has 
)een  used  to  load  vent  valves.  This 
)ractice  is  somew'hat  questionable, 
ind  is  in  disfavor  among  the  experts 
>f  the  discriminating  oil  companies. 
-cad  melts  at  about  610  deg.  F.,  a 
empcrature  soon  reached  on  a  ship 


afire.  The  use  of  lead  weights  in  a 
vent  valve  would  greatly  reduce  the 
usefulness  of  the  valve  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  fire.  Lead  has  also  been 
found  to  deteriorate  quite  rapidly 
around  salt  water.  Its  being  soft  also 
makes  that  metal  quite  susceptible  to 
damage  in  handling  and  liable  to 
change  shape  easily. 

In  marine  practice,  the  design  of 
the  poppets  in  a  weight-loaded  vent 
valve  is  of  great  importance,  espe- 
cially on  a  seagoing  tanker.  These 
ships  while  at  sea  arc  subject  to  al- 
most continual  motion  from  wave 
action,  often  somewhat  violent.  Pon- 
pets  to  remain  tight  under  such  con- 
ditions must  be  well  balanced  and 
guided,  and  preferably  in  one  piece. 
As  little  metal  as  practicable  should 
be  in  contact  between  the  poppets 
and  the  guides.  More  positive  align- 
ment is  assured  by  having  the  guides 
integral  with  the  body  casting,  which 
carries  the  valve  scat.  This  arrange- 
ment also  permits  closer  tolerance  be- 
tween the  poppets  and  guides,  insur- 
ing a  tighter  valve.  Seats  should  be 
of  the  bevel  type,  that  type  being  the 
tightest  known  to  valve  engineers  in 
the  world  today.  It  also  has  been 
found  to  be  a  distinct  advantage  to 
have  a  poppet  guided  both  above 
and  below  its  seat,  giving  it  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  balance.  Poppets  of 
the  above  description  are  ver>'  simple 
and  provide  for  ease  of  maintenance. 

In  the  closed  vent  systems  now 
used  on  practically  all  tankers  fitted 
for  the  transportation  of  Grade  A 
cargoes,  the  vent  units  are  inserted 
in  a  vent  gathering  line,  but  often 
rigidly  supported  by  some  part  of 
the  ship's  structure.  Under  ser\'ice 
conditions  the  units  are  subjected  to 
all  manner  of  strains  due  to  the 
working  of  the  ship,  expansion  and 
contraction  caused  by  temperature 
changes,  as  well  as  strain  due  to 
careless  pipe  fitting.  The  importance 
of  tight  valves  on  a  Grade  A  tanker 
is  much  greater,  that  type  of  ship 
being  generally  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  cargoes  of  higher 
volatility.  To  maintain  tight  valves 
in  an  enclosed  type  vent  unit  it  is 
essential,  especially  with  the  larger 
multi-valve  units,  that  the  body  cast- 
ing be  of  a  design  which  will  not 
be  distorted  by  the  strains  to  which 
it  may  be  subjected. 

Nearly  all  vent  valves  used  on 
tankers  are  fitted  with  flame  screens 
or  arresters  as  extra  precaution.  The 
poppets  themselves,  in  a  vent  valve, 
are  sufficient  flame  arresters.    When 


pressure  or  vacuum  causes  them  to 
raise,  the  lift  is  slight,  forcing  the 
gas  through  the  valve  at  such  a  ve- 
locity that  flame  cannot  flash  back 
through  the  valve  against  the  stream 
of  gas. 

N'arious  metals  are  used  for  flame 
screens,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
in  marine  service  screens  of  Monel 
metal  stand  up  much  longer.  Screens 
of  brass  and  copper  are  also  used, 
but  they  clog  up  much  more  quickly. 
Screens  of  40  x  40  mesh,  made  of 
wire  0.010  in.  diameter,  have  high 
efficiency  as  flame  arresters  and  are 
in  common  use.  However,  they  are 
very  light  and  therefore  delicate,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  on  the  larger 
size  vent  units,  a  mesh  of  .^0  x  30 
with  0.014  in.  diameter  wire  is  much 
more  satisfactory.  That  mesh  is 
practically  the  equal  of  the  40  x  40 
as  a  flame  arrester  and  is  so  much 
stronger  that  it  better  withstands  the 
rough  treatment  of  cleaning.  The 
.^0x30  mesh  made  of  0.014  in, 
diameter  has  less  net  area  through 
it  than  the  40x40  mesh  with  0.010 
in.  diameter  wire. 

Flame  screens  should  have  a  net 
area  in  excess  of  the  pipe  size  area 
and  should  be  covered  by  a  substan- 
tial but  easily  removable  guard  for 
protection  against  mechanical  injury 
and  careless  painting.  Flame  screens 
should  always  be  fitted  in  a  vertical 
position.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
foreign  matter  caught  by  a  vertical 
flame  screen  will  drop  to  the  bottom, 
thus  prolonging  the  period  of  its 
clear  area.  Foreign  matter  caught  on 
a  horizontal  screen  will  lie  there  un- 
til removed. 

Flame  screens  when  fitted  to  the 
vent  unit  should  be  mounted  on  a 
grid  or  cage  having  ribs  dividing  it 
into  small  panels.  This  arrangement 
not  only  provides  support  for  the 
comparatively  weak  mesh  but  in- 
creases its  efficiency  as  a  flame  ar- 
rester. 

The  above  observations  are  in- 
spired by  many  years  of  experience 
in  the  venting  of  tankers  of  all  de- 
scription. Many  of  the  features 
pointed  out  have  developed  from 
suggestions  made  by  the  marine  de- 
partments and  safety  committees  of 
the  leading  oil  companies.  Some  op- 
erators seem  to  feel  that  vent  valves 
are  fitted  on  their  tank  vessels  merely 
to  comply  with  the  rules.  However, 
it  seems  quite  apparent  that  the  use 
of  efficient  vent  valves  will  not  only 
afford  protection  to  a  tanker  but  pay 
dividends  in  the  reduction  of  evapo- 
ration losses. 
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Joiner  crew  installing 
Fiberglas  Insulation  in 
a  merchant  ship. 


514-Ship  Armada 

Outfitted 


Pitting  Fiberglas  Insulation 


into  tough  spots  is  just  part  of  the  day 
smbers  ot  the  joiner  crew. 
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More  than  three  years  ago,  on  Sep 
tember  27,  1941,  the  S.  S.  Star  o 
Oregon  slid  down  the  ways  at  Port 
land's  Oregon  Shipyard.  It  was  thi 
first  Liberty  ship  launched  at  Port 
land,  and  the  joinery  work  repre 
sented  the  initial  venture  of  a  com 
pany  new  in  the  field. 

Before  the  United  States  embarkec 
upon  its  great  shipbuilding  prograir 
to  meet  the  Axis  menace,  George  H 
Buckler,  head  of  Buckler  Company 
and  Buckler  -  Chapman,  was  a  con 
tractor  well  known  throughout  the 
Northwest  for  his  handlmg  of  big- 
time  contracting  jobs.  Among  these 
have  been  the  barracks  and  dormi- 
tories at  Bonneville,  the  housing  and 
facilities  at  Vanport  City,  the  Port 
of  Vancouver  Terminal  Number  2, 
the  Portland  Tuberculosis  Hospital^ 
and  the  Port  of  Portland  Terminal 
Number  1. 

Ship  joinery,  however,  represented 
a  venture  into  unfamiliar  territory. 
It  called  for  a  revamped  organisation 
and  new  techniques.  The  record 
made  by  Buckler  Company  and 
Buckler-Chapman  in  this  new  field 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
adaptability  shown  by  American  in- 
dustry in  meeting  the  demands  of 
war.  Since  the  launching  of  the  Star 
of  Oregon,  ship  joiner  Buckler's  twin 
companies  have  outfitted  514  ships, 
nine  per  cent  of  all  the  ships  de- 
livered to  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission during  the  war  period. 

On  all  of  these  vessels,  Buckleri 
workers  have  installed  furniture, 
lockers,  berths,  cargo  battens,  hatch; 
covers,  gun  mounts,  bulkhead  and] 
ceiling  panels,  insulation,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  equipment.  Insula- 
tion, unknown  to  ship  joiners  in  the. 
days  of  sailing  ships,  when  crew  and. 
passengers  lived  largely  on  hardtack, 
and  salt  pork,  now  is  required  in  en- 
gine rooms,  magazines,  living  quar- 
ters, galleys,  dry  stores,  gyro  rooms- 
and  refrigerated  spaces.  Its  installa- 
tion has  become  a  major  part  of  the 
ship  joiner's  job. 

In  61  AP-5  Attack  Transports 
outfitted  by  Buckler  workers,  nearly 
10,000,000  square  feet  of  Fiberglas 
insulation  was  installed.  About  6.- 
000,000  board  feet  of  Fiberglas  in- 
sulation was  installed  by  the  Buck- 
lerites  in  50  CVE's.  Over  20,000 
square  feet  of  Fiberglas  has  gone  into 
each  of  32  Buckler-outfitted  Victory 
ships,  and  about  6000  square  feet  in 
each  of  332  Liberty  ships.  Additional 
thousands  of  feet  of  Fiberglas  have 
(Page  304,  please) 
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Dwesen  and  Company 
In  IVew  Qnarters 


Owescn  and  Company,  wholesale 
iistributors  of  marine  and  electrical 
;quipment,  recently  removed  to  new 
ind  more  commodious  quarters  lo- 
:atcd  in  the  Owesen  Building  at  105 
Front  Street,  San  Francisco.  These 
lew  facilities  enable  them  to  carry 
in  extensive  and  complete  line  of 
Tierchandise  in  the  marine  trade,  and 
A'ith  their  additional  personnel  thev 
ire  now  in  a  position  to  give  im- 
jroved  service  to  their  many  cus- 
:omers  in  the  United  States  and  for- 
:ign  shipping  trade. 

Originally  established  in  1912,  the 
;ompany  still  continues  to  represent 
nany  of  the  better  -  known  United 
States  manufacturers  which  it  reprc- 
iented  at  that  time,  and  is  also  the 
ixclusive  distributor  for  several  of 
he  large  Eastern  electrical  manufac- 
:uring  companies  in  the  marine  field, 
idling  extensively  to  all  the  ship 
:handlers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A.  B.  Owesen  is  the  founder  and 


owner;  Col.  Oliver  Vickcry,  the  sales- 
manager;  and  Capt.  H.  J.  Andreas- 
sen,  general  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  area.  Otto  Dedrick  is  the 
San  Pedro  manager. 

At  the  company's  branch  in  San 
Francisco  they  maintain  a  complete 
electrical  shop  staffed  by  trained 
technicians  capable  of  handling  .ill 
kinds  of  marine  electrical  installa- 
tions, including  winches.  They  also 
operate  a  special  department  devoted 
entirely  to  seagoing  safety  equipment 
which  contains  a  wide  selection  of 
life-saving  suits,  jackets  and  other 
apparatus. 

Owesen  and  Company  are  special- 
ists in  all  their  lines  and  are  well 
equipped  to  ship  to  any  part  of  the 
world  where  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Al- 
lies operate  ships.  The  headquarters 
office  is  located  in  San  Pedro,  and 
another  branch  is  at  15  Whitehall 
Street,  New  York  City. 


^^1 


Top  to  bottom:   A.  B.  Owoian,   Col.  Ollvo 
VIckory  ond  Copt.  H.  J.  Andreoson. 
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fieep  Posted 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  AND  MACHINERY 
FOR  YARD,  SHIP  AND  DOCK 

Electric  Stud  Welding 


In  answer  to  the  widespread  de- 
mand for  improved  welding  prod- 
ucts and  improved  stud  welding 
techniques,  a  new  company  has  been 
formed  within  the  past  few  months. 
This  company  is  the  Electric  Stud 
Company,  with  home  offices  at  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

During  the  relatively  short  life  of 


Roland  T.  Kinney,  president  (fopi,  and 
Wendeft  H.  Kinney,  vice  president,  Elec- 
tric Stud  Company. 


this  new  corporation,  a  considerable 
volume  of  business  has  been  with  the 
shipyards,  naval  bases  and  general 
industrial  concerns. 

The  company  manufactures  a  new 
type  of  flux-sprayed  stud,  which  it  is 
claimed  gives  more  uniform  thermo- 
conductivity  at  the  point  of  weld. 
A  new  type  of  ferrule  has  been  per- 
fected which  gives  many  advantages 
over  the  standard  type  of  ferrule  that 
has  been  in  general  use  previously. 
This  ferrule  was  first  developed  and 
used  in  the  automotive  and  trailer 
field.  Its  general  advantages  have 
been  modified  and  adapted  for  cur- 
rent usage.  One  of  its  most  impor- 
tant principles  is  a  new  type  of  heavy 
bodied  clay  which  absorbs  the  gas- 
eous product  of  the  heat  contact 
rather  than  reflecting  it  into  the  weld 
as  in  the  past.  This  absorbent  qual- 
ity prevents  the  formation  of  a 
porous  condition  in  the  structure  of 
the  weld. 

In  addition,  the  fit  of  the  ferrule 
around  the  body  of  the  stud  is  such 
as  to  permit  more  even  disposal  of 
surplus  heat.  Considerable  research 
has  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to- 
ward the  development  of  patented 
accessories  for  which  current  usage 
in  the  various  shipyards  has  built  up 
a  demand.  A  new  stud  welding  gun 
has  been  developed  and  patented 
which  will  shortly  be  presented  to 
the  trade.  The  primary  object  of  the 
company  as  announced  is  to  supply 
any  equipment  which  will  perfect  or 
improve  stud  welding  techniques. 

Several  new  devices,  which  are  at 
present  being  tested  in  the  field,  will 
be  announced  as  soon  as  patent  ap- 
plications are  completed. 

The  new  company  has  established 
a  consulting  service  which  has  been 
utilized  profitably  by  many  concerns. 
Technicians  have  saved  many  weld- 
ing man-hours  on  various  jobs  by 
changing  and  perfecting  stud  weld- 
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ing  techniques.  This  consulting  serv 
ice  is  available  to  any  company  ai 
any  time. 

Consulting  engineers  of  the  com^ 
pany  were  quoted  as  saying  that  th« 
potentialities  of  stud  welding  are  stil! 
in  the  primary  stages  of  development. 
Many  companies,  they  say,  who  are 
using  stud  welding  in  certain  stages 
of  their  manufacturing  processes  fail 
to  realize  that  thousands  of  addi- 
tional man-hours  could  be  saved  by 
applying  the  stud  welding  to  other 
portions  of  their  manufacturing  proc- 
esses and  by  a  study  and  analysis  of 
their  stud  welding  procedure.  In 
addition,  these  engineers  claim,  the 
miracles  of  wartime  production  will 
be  transported  into  many  other  in- 
dustrial fields  of  civilian  activity  hith- 
erto untouched. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  company 
to  intensify  its  program  and  to  make 
available  its  experience  to  manufac- 
turers in  the  fields  who  have  not 
heretofore  used  stud  welding. 

The  consulting  service,  price  lists 
and  descriptive  material  are  available 
at  the  home  office  of  the  Los  Angeles 
concern  to  anyone  who  desires  them. 
The  company  is  one  of  the  Kinney 
Industries  of  Los  Angeles.  This  group 
of  companies  is  owned  and  controlled  1 
by  Wendell  H.  Kinney  and  Roland  1 
T.  Kinney,  and  consists  of  Kinney 
Ironworks,  Kinney  Aluminum  Com- 
pany, The  Kinney  Company,  Stand- 
ard Steel  Corporation,  Kinney  En- 
gineering Company,  National  Arma- 
ment Company,  and  several  other; 
companies  engaged  in  general  manu-- 
facturing.  The  general  manager  off 
Electric  Stud  Company  is  W.  Harry 
Johnston,  the  chief  engineer  is  Glenn  i 
Whitmore,  and  B.  R.  Ells  heads  the- 
Research  and  Development  Depart- 
ment; all  are  well  known  in  welding: 
circles. 


Unique  Metallic  Packinq 

When  Rodpak  Manufacturing  Co., 
San  Francisco,  first  offered  its  un- 
usual, patented  metallic  packing  eight 
years  ago,  its  owners  were  confident 
of  its  merit  and  durability.  So  Roy 
Hamilton  and  Edward  Rothchild 
gave  a  one-year  guarantee  with  every 
set  of  their  Rodpak  metallic  pack- 
ing. In  the  years  since,  the  service- 
ability of  their  packing  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  in  many  types  of  in- 
stallations and  under  a  great  variety 
of  conditions.    The  average  service 
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life  of  Rodpak  has  proved  to  he  not 
merely  one  year,  but  nearly  four 
years! 

Marine  engineers,  faced  with  fre- 
quent extensive,  costly  repacking 
jobs,  welcome  Rodpak's  long  life  and 
consequent  economy. 

They  welcome  also  the  speedy  de- 
livery service,  which  is  fast  despite 
the  fact  that  all  these  packings  are 
made  to  order  to  meet  individual 
specifications. 

Another  welcome  feature  is  the 
ease  and  speed  with  which  this  un- 
usual packing  can  he  installed,  and 
which  results  in  minimising  idle  time 
af  pumps  and  other  equipment  dur- 
ing installation  of  the  packing. 

Rodpak  metallic  packing  accom- 
plishes these  things  because  of  its 
patented  construction.  A  series  of 
netal  and  synthetic  rubber  rings  al- 
:ernate  in  this  unique  packing,  which 
s  extensively  used  in  many  floating 
Jnits  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  in 
naritime  vessels. 

>ower  Grease  Gun 

A  new  Alemite  electric  portable 
>ower  grease  gun,  Model  7190,  the 
atest  addition  to  the  Alemite  line  of 
ndustrial  equipment,  is  announced 
ly  the  industrial  Alemite  division, 
Itewart-Warner  Corporation. 

The  new  gun  has  been  developed 
D  deliver  fast,  positive  high  pressure 
jbrication  with  all  types  of  lubri- 
ants  that  seek  their  own  level, 
iquipped  with  large  heavy  duty 
wheels  for  easy  mobility,  operation  is 
urther  facilitated  by  means  of  a  ball 
earing  front  caster  in  the  steering 
lechanism. 

A  quiet  driving  device  connects 
Ke  heavy  duty  1/3  horsepower  elec- 
ric  motor  to  a  high  pressure  grease 
iston  and  cylinder,  made  of  specially 
reated  and  hardened  steel,  and  fitted 
3  close  limits  to  prevent  by-passing. 
^  mercury  switch  automatically  shut.s 
ff  the  motor  when  5000  pounds  of 
ressure  have  been  built  up  in  the 
elivery  hose. 

The  gun  has  an  easily  accessible 
heck  valve  and  pressure  release 
alve.  Equipment  includes  a  12-foot 
lectric  cord,  a  6-foot,  one-quarter 
ich,  20,000  -  pound  burst  pressure 
ose  and  control  valve  with  hydrau- 
c  coupling,  combination  handle, 
ord  and  hose  rack.  The  gun  stands 
8^2  inches  high,  15  inches  wide  and 
6  inches  long. 


Plastic  Application 
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Vac-Rel  Vent  Valves 

The  Mechanical  Marine  Co.  of  17 
Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  are 
the  originators  and  producers  of  the 

Vac-Rel  pressure  i 


Vac  -  Rcl  weight  -  loaded  pressure- 
vacuum  relief  valves  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Their  conception  of  these 
vent  units  arose  from  their  years  of 
experience  in  marine  oil  transporta- 
tion. They  have  benefited  from  di- 
rect contact  with  the  problems  of 
water  transportation  of  petroleum 
products,  and  have  had  much  valua- 
ble advice  from  the  marine  depart- 
ments of  the  large  oil  companies  in 
the  development  of  these  vent  units. 
Reference  to  the  illustration  will 
show  that  the  units  have  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  well-designed  valves  for 
that  service.  They  are  made  to  suit 
all  types  of  marine  service  and  si;es 
of  tankers.  The  enclosed  pattern 
units  are  made  in  single,  duplex  or 
triplex  models  to  suit  the  type  of 
tankship. 

Vac  -  Rel  vent  units  have  gone 
through  several  bad  fires,  in  which 
they  performed  with  credit,  and  as- 
sisted greatly  in  saving  the  ship  as 
well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  cargo. 
In  the  latest  case,  that  of  a  large 
seagoing  tanker  loaded  with  high- 
octane  gasoline,  set  afire  through  col- 
lision, the  vent  system  worked  per- 
fectly. Even  after  being  subjected 
to  the  intense  heat  of  the  fire,  the 
vent  valves  on  the  ship  were  appar- 
ently, for  the  most  part,  still  in  work- 
able condition. 

I  Piige  304,  please  I 
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SHIPS  in  THe  mflKinG 


LARGEST  STKUCTU/tE  EVER  TOWED  UP  WLLAUeTTC 


Oesfroyer  USS  Henley  slides  down  ihe  ways  at  < 
Bethlehem  Sfeel  Company's  San  Francisco  ship- 
yard  ways  on  April  S,   1»45. 

who  passed  away  last  year,  was 
launched  on  March  28  from  the  In- 
galls  yard  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.  Mrs. 
Thomas  E.  Collins  was  the  sponsor. 

All-Welded  Tanker 
In  Invasion 

The    all-welded   tanker,    Transoil,, 
which    was   constructed   at   Mobile, 
Alabama,    in    1936    by    the    Ingalls . 
Shipbuilding   Corporation,    took   an 
important  and  dangerous  part  in  the ; 
Normandy  invasion.    The  service  of 
the   Transoil   and    43    other   coastal 
ships    was    hazardous    because   they 
were  among  the  first  vessels  to  touch 
the  invasion  beaches.    With  a  gross 
tonnage  of  1571  and  a  draft  of  16!^ 
feet,  the  tanker  was  especially  suited 
for  the   front-line   service  in   trans- 
porting oil,  life  blood  of  mechanized 
warfare,  across  the  English  Channel. 

Before  the  invasion  these  coastal 
ships  made  the  Atlantic  crossing  with 
ease  and  were  of  particular  value  in 
supplying  small  ports  in  the  British 
Isles  and  in  reshipping  cargo  and 
munitions  brought  across  by  larger 
vessels. 


The  center  section  of  a  new  drydock  built  at 
Vancouver.  Wash.,  on  its  way  to  join  the  tore 
and  aft  sections  of  Swan  Island,  Portland. 
Oregon.  Now  completed,  the  dock  has  been 
permonently  installed  at  Swan  Island.  Four  tugs 
were  required  to  aid  the  center  section  to 
moke  the  13  mile  journey.  The  stern  wheeler 
Henderson  in  foreground,  owned  and  operated 
by  Shover  Tronsportotion  Co..  is  operating  its 
paddles   •-   


Ingolls  Launches  SS  Marguerite 
A.  Le  Hand 

The  SS  Marguerite  A.  Le  Hand, 
named  in  honor  of  President  Roose- 
velt's secretary,  the  famous  "Missey" 


MS  Transoil,  258' 
tanker  built  for 
American  Tankers 
Corp.  by  Ingalls 
Iron  Works  In 
1936.  She  Is  an 
all-welded  tanker. 
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Destroyer  of  San  Pedro 

Sponsored  by  Miss  Patricia  Mc- 
Caffery,  nine-year-old  niece  of  the 
Marine  officer  after  whom  it  was 
named,  the  USS  McCaffer>'  was 
launched  April  12,  at  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  San  Pedro.  The  new 
2200-ton  destroyer,  one  of  the  long- 
est destroyers  built  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  named  for  Lt.  Col.  Joseph 
Patrick  McCaffery,  USMC,  who  was 
killed  on  Bougainville. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held 
the  Purple  Heart  for  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle,  Silver  Star  Medal 
for  gallantry  as  commanding  officer 
of  a  battalion  on  Guadalcanal,  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation  as  part  of  the 
First  Marine  Division,  Reinforced, 
and  the  Nav^'  Cross  for  extraordinary 
heroism  while  in  command  of  a  Ma- 
rine Raider  Battalion  in  action 
against  Japanese  forces  during  the 
landing  on  Bougainville. 

The  matron  of  honor  was  the 
sponsor's  mother,  widow  of  Lt.  Col. 
I.  P.  McCaffery 's  brother.  Col.  Hugh 
F.  McCaffery,  USMC. 


Contracts  for  Commercial  Iron 

New  contracts  for  completion  of 
several  vessels  have  recently  been 
announced  by  Commercial  Iron 
Works  of  Portland,  Oregon.  One  of 
the  ships  is  to  be  a  carrier  of  the 
CVE  105  class,  making  a  total  of 
three  such  hulls  to  be  completed  bv 
the  firm.  The  other  contract  calls 
for  the  completion  of  five  ISO-foot 
bare  mine  sweeper  hulls  now  at  an- 
other Portland  yard.  It  is  expected 
that  work  on  the  carriers  will  extend 
the  present  load  into  January,  1946. 


Miing.  At 
right:  Huge  and 
powerful  destroy- 
er. USS  MeCof- 
fery,  before  the 
launching  on  April 
12. 


At  top  right:  Mrs. 
Nicholos    D.    Cres- 


of     the     SS     Ke 


aoing    to    town 
(with   New   York 


City 
ground)  from  U.S 
Steel's  Federa 
shipyord,  when 
built. 


k- 


Low 


oult  < 


right: 


t4avy  idiom  for 
this  newest  type 
amphibious  wor- 
ship, the  LSM-2S8 
She  is  a  product 
of   Federal   ship. 
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Top,  left:  Sea 
trial  of  the  K- 
205,  the  Poin- 
sett, ocean  -  90- 
ing  car9»  vessel 
built  by  U.  S. 
Maritime  Com- 
mission In  Leath- 
ern D.  Smith  ship- 
yard.  Sturgeon 
Boy,   Wisconsin. 


April  4.  Mrs! 
Winston  Casey 
swinging  a  per- 
fect hit  with  the 
champogneon 
the  bow  of  C-4 
troopship.  Mar- 
ine Shark.  Hns- 
hand,  president 
o  f  Commerciol 
Iron  Works,  had 
lounching  "lit- 
ters." Mr.  Co- 
py   shows    Mrs. 


Cas_, 

to    strike   out. 

Lower  left:  Side 
lounching  of  OD- 
880,  USS  Dyess, 
o  destroyer,  at 
the  Orange,  Tex- 
as yard  of  Con- 
solidated Steel 
Corporation. 


District 

P.  L.  Officer, 

U.  S.  Navy. 


New  Union  Oil  Tanker  Launched 

More  than  the  usual  significance 
was  attached  to  the  launching  of  the 
tanker  for  Union  Oil  Company,  the 
Santa  Paula,  on  April  7,  at  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  6?  Dry  Dock  Company, 
since  Union  had  its  origin  in  the 
City  of  Santa  Paula  some  55  years 
ago  and  gained  its  first  success  in  the 
oil  fields  in  that  locaHty. 

Union  Oil  Company  was  founded 
in  1890  by  Lyman  Stewart  in  asso- 
ciation with  nine  other  Santa  Paula 
businessmen.  Mrs.  William  Lyman 
Stewart,  Jr.,  wife  of  the  grandson  of 
Stewart,  sponsored  the  tanker. 

The  new  tanker  was  building  for 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  prior 
to  its  sale  to  Union  for  an  estimated 
consideration  of  $2,800,000. 

The  Santa  Paula  is  of  the  latest 
T2-SE-1A  type  with  a  capacity  of 
141,000  barrels  and  a  speed  of  14^ 
knots.  By  comparison,  the  older  ves- 
sels traded  on  the  transaction  had  a 
combined  capacity  of  229,516  bar- 
rels with  speeds  of  10.3  knots.  The 
Deroche,  the  oldest  of  the  group  of 
company  tankers,  was  built  in  1919, 
followed  by  the  Cathwood  in  1920 
and  the  La  Placentia  in  1921.  As  . 
part  payment  for  the  new  tanker 
Union  has  turned  in  the  above  three 
older  tankers.  ■. 

i 
Commissioning  of  Bristol  at 
BethleKem — San  Pedro 

Another  powerful  2200-ton  de- 
stroyer was  added  to  the  fleet  when 
the  USS  Bristol  was  placed  in  Com- 
mission March  31,  at  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Yard,  San  Pedro. 

Commander  Kenneth  P.  Letts, 
USN,  accepted  the  ship  as  its  first 
commanding  officer. 

Commander  Kenneth  P.  leHs,  USN,  reading  his 
orders  at  Commissioning  of  USS  Bristol. 
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At  «h«  lounchln9 
of  the  SS  Sonta 
Paulo  of  Sun  ship- 
yords  ore  WUIIom 


Stewo 
Stewo 


Production  Total  for  March 

A  total  of  126  vessels  of  1,294,432 
deadweight  tons  were  added  to  the 
Allies'  striking  power  when  delivered 
by  merchant  shipyards  during  March, 
the  Maritime  Commission  announced. 

This  brings  the  total  production 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  to 
371  vessels  aggregating  3,824,068  dw 
tons.  Of  those  built  during  March, 
95  were  dry  cargo  vessels,  18  tankers 


sponsor,  and  John 
G.  Pew,  president. 
Sun  ShipbuMdInq 
and   Dry   Dock  Co. 

(See  itory  on  op- 
poiite   page.) 


and  15  military  types.  One  minor 
type,  a  concrete  barge  of  4J3  dw 
tons,  was  delivered  on  the  West 
Coast  and  not  included  in  the  total. 

West  Coast  shipyards  led  other 
regions  in  building  58  of  the  month's 
completed  ships,  aggregating  611,- 
158  dw  tons  or  47.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  production. 

Ships  delivered  from  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  yards  during  March 
follow: 


rord                                                                  Number              Type 

Alabamo   Shipbuilding   Co 

12  Tankers 

Avondole  Marine,  Westwege,  La 1 

Coastal  Cargo 

Bethlehem-Fairfield.   Balfimore.  Md 

Victory  Cargo 

Bethlehem-Sparrows    Point,    Md 

T3  Tanker 

Colship,   Wilmington,   Calif. 5 

Victory  Cargo 

Consolidated  Steel  Corp..  Wilmington,  Calif.         ' 

Military  Type 

Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Coastal  Cargo 

Delta,  New  Orleans.  La 

Liberty  Cargo 

East  Coast,  Bayonne,  N.J 

Naval  Tanker 

(Coastal) 

Federal.  Kearny.  N.  J 

Military  Type 

Froemming  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Coastal  Cargo 

Gulf,   Mobile,   Ala 

C2  Cargo 

Ingatls.    Paseagoula,    Miss 3 

Military  Type 

C3  Corgo 

J.  A.  Jones,  Brunswick,  Go 

1              Liberty  Cargo 

J.  A.  Jones,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

Liberty  Cargo 

Kaiser  Cargo,  Richmond,  Calif 

Coastal  Cargo 

Kaiser  Co.,  Inc..  Rich.  No.  3,  Richmond.  Calif. 

Military  Type 

T2  Tankers 
Coastal  Cargo 

Leothem  D.  Smith,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis i 

Marinship,  Sausalito,  Calif 

Naval  Tanker 

T2  Tankers 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.                       3 

C2  Cargo 

Refrigerated  Cargo 

North  Carolina,  Wilmington,  N.  C 

C2  Cargo 

New  England.  So.  Portland,  Me J 

Liberty  Cargo 

Oregon  Ship,  Portland,  Ore ^ 

Victory  Cargo 

Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Beaumont,  Tax < 

Coastal  Cargo 

Permanente   Metals,   Richmond,  Calif 1! 

Victory  Cargo 

Sun   Shipbuilding,   Chester,   Pa 

T2Tonkers 

Todd-Houston,    ttouston,    Tei ! 

Liberty  Cargo 

Walter  Butler  Ship,   Superior,  Wis.                           i 

Coastal  Cargo 

Walter  Butler  Ship.  Duluth.  Minn i 

E               Coastal  Cargo 

Wolsh-Koiser,  Providence.  R.  1. i 

Military  Type 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel.  San  Francisco,  Calif 

C3  Cargo 

Her  sleeh  qray  sides  gltstenlng  In  the  Collfornla 
sunshine,  the  523-foot  tanker  Sonta  Mario  H)1U 
rests  on  the  waters  of  Richardson  Bay.  follow- 
ing  her   launching   at   the    shipyord   of    Marinship 


TO    WORLD    TRADE 


To  World  Trade — Dedicating  the  vessel 
to  fulfillment  of  wartime  tasks  and  to 
post-war  world  trade,  Mrs.  Eloi  J.  Amor 
christens  Colship's  SS  Rider  Victory. 
With  her  are  Mrs.  Edouard  Amor  (at 
left),  matron  of  honor,  ond  the  %p9<f 
sot's  husband.  Eloi  J.  Amor,  monoger  of 
the  Port  of  Long  Seoch,  Coliforal*. 


MAY 


19  4  5 
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MARINE   DEPARTMENT 

AETNA     INSURANCE  CO 

QUEEN     INSURANCE  CO 

MARITIME   INSURANCE   CO  LTD 
FIDELITY    PHENIX    FIRE    INS.    Co] 

Commercial   Hull    Dept, 

AUTOMOBILE      INS.      CO. 


MATHEWS      &      LIVINGSTON 

MARINE  UNDERWRITERS 

200  BUSH  STREET SAN  FRANCISCO 

OHices  at:  Colman  BIdg..  Seattle  •  IJ]  West  7th  St..  Los  Angeles 


514.SHIP  ARMADA 
OUTFITTED 

(Continued  from  page  296) 

gone  into  the  other  vessels  outfitted 
by  the  Buckler  companies. 

In  three  C-4's  outfitted  by  com- 
pany workers,  Fiberglas  is  used  on 
shells,  ceilings  and  deckheads.  It  is 
estimated  that  three-fifths  of  the  hull 
surface  is  insulated  with  Fiberglas. 
Installing  the  insulation,  often  in 
places  requiring  the  agility  of  an 
acrobat  to  get  in  and  out  of,  calls 
for  skill,  ingenuity,  patience  and  de- 
termination. The  din  of  chippers, 
the  whine  of  tack-welders'  guns,  and 
close  contact  with  fellow  workers, 
frequently  make  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
two  latter  qualities. 

The  Fiberglas  insulation  reaches 
the  dock  side  in  sheets.  When  the 
joiners  have  cut  the  material  to  si?e 
and  eased  it  into  place,  the  stud,  or 
pin,  welders  take  over  the  job.  The 
studs,  or  pins,  resembling  overside 
carpet  tacks,  are  punched  through 
the  insulation  when  contact  with  the 
steel  surface  is  made.  The  studs  are 
automatically  welded  to  the  steel. 

On  one  C-4,  pin  welders  will  use 
44,500  one-inch  pins,  33,170  three- 
quarter-inch  pins,  and  S500  one-and- 
one-half-inch  pins  in  fastening  the 
Fiberglas  in  place.  Roughly,  one  pin 
is  used  per  square  foot  of  insulation 
surface,  a  total  of  86,170  pins  per 
ship.  When  the  welders  have  fin- 
ished, the  tapers  cover  with  strips  of 
Fiberglas  tape  the  joints  between  the 
sheets  of  insulation. 

The  514-ship  armada  outfitted  by 
the  companies  includes  6  Fleet  Oilers 
and  30  LST's,  in  addition  to  the  332 
Liberty  ships,  the  32  Victory  ships, 
the  61  Attack  Transports,  the  three 
C-4's  and  the  50  CVE's  already  men- 
tioned. Installation  of  flight  decking 
on  the  50  CVE's  was  one  of 
the  various  jobs  undertaken  by  work- 
ers. All  of  these  ships  were  outfitted 
in  the  three  Kaiser  shipyards  in  the 
Portland- Vancouver  area — the  Ore- 
gon and  Swan  Island  Yards  at  Port- 
land, and  the  Kaiser- Vancouver  Yard 
at  Vancouver,  Washington. 
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New  Gar-Bro 
Cable-Splicing  Rig 

The  Gar-Bro  cable-splicing  rig,  re- 
cently announced  by  Garlinghouse 
Brothers,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  a 
structurally  self-contained  unit  de- 
signed to  facilitate  all  the  necessary 
operations  in  the  splicing  of  cable. 

Any  standard  splicing  vise  may  be 
attached  to  the  stand,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  a  ball-bearing  revolving 
base.  Directly  above  the  splicing  vise 
is  a  quick-opening  jaw-type  vise  sup- 
ported by  a  tension  member.  The 
gripping  vise  is  rapidly  actuated  by 
spinning  a  large  heavy  rimmed 
wheel.  Any  desired  tension  is  put  on 
the  cable  between  the  two  vises  by 
vertical  adjustment  of  the  tension 
member  through  a  double-acting 
screw  provided  vrith  a  handwheel. 
The  cable  is  easily  untwisted  for 
splicing  by  revolving  the  splicing 
vise  stand. 

This  unit  may  be  set  up,  bolted  to 
a  column  or  post,  or  lashed  to  a 
tree,  and  be  working  in  ten  minutes. 
Provision  is  made  for  mounting 
either  vertically  or  horizontally  by 
means  of  mounting  pads.  The  over- 
all size,  set  up,  is  96"  .x  45".    The 


weight  is  250  lbs.,  approximately, 
and  no  section  weighs  more  than  100 
lbs.  A  perforated  shelf  mounted  on 
the  back  of  the  splicing  vise  stand 
holds  marlin  spikes  and  other  hand 
tools.  Hooks  are  provided  on  the 
vertical  member  for  other  tools  the 
workman  uses. 


New  Line  of  Synthetic 
Rubber  Abrasives 

Development  by  its  research  staff 
of  a  new  line  of  synthetic  rubber 
adhesives  is  announced  by  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

One  is  for  general  "utility"  use  and 
is  a  type  of  adhesive  which  will  ad- 
here to  almost  any  clean  surface.  It  ' 
serves  these  purposes  as  well  as  nat- 
ural rubber  cements  in  the  same  field, 
the  company  says. 

Synthetic  cements  are  available  for 
heat  vulcanization,  air  curing  or  cold 
adhesions.  The  compounded  syn- 
thetic cements  are  suitable  for  fabric, 
leather  and  synthetic  adhesions,  to 
themselves  or  to  each  other.  These 
adhesives  have  a  non-toxic  solvent, 
and  will  give  an  excellent  bond  with 
a  large  variety  of  materials.  They 
give  the  same  bond  when  used  with 
cured  or  uncured  Neoprene,  that  rub- 
ber cements  give  with  natural  rub- 
ber. 

For  metal  adhesion,  two  special  ce- 
ments in  what  is  known  as  the  Plasti- 
lock  300  series,  have  been  developed. 
The  first  is  used  with  vulcanized 
Neoprene  when  it  is  bonded  to  por- 
celain, metal,  etc.,  while  the  second 
is  used  with  uncured  Neoprene  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Major  military  products  on  which 
these  cements  have  already  had  suc- 
cessful use  include  life-saving  boats, 
rubber  mattresses,  belts,  target  tubes, 
tank  crash  pads,  pontoons,  tank  lin- 
ings, land  mines,  brake  tubes,  bal- 
loons, diving  suits  and  use  in  subma- 
rines. 
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Edifed  by  B.  H.  Boynton 


MEMORIES  OF  FERRY  BOAT  DAYS 
OX  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 


The  saga  of  the  ferry  boats  was  the 
theme  of  the  April  4  meeting  of  the 
Mariner's  Club  of  CaHfornia  when 
Wallace  D.  Miracle,  chairman  of  the 
S.  P.  Alameda  Commuters  Club  re- 
counted San  Francisco  Bay  mem- 
ories to  a  reminiscent  audience. 

Captain  Ross  Wright,  Fire  Boat 
No.  1  chief,  related  an  interesting  in- 


cident about  the  only  sinking  of  a 
passenger  ferry  boat  in  San  Francisco 
Bay. 

While  plowing  through  the  fog 
one  morning  in  December,  1901,  the 
ferr>'  boat  San  Rafael  collided  with 
the  ferry  boat  Sausalito  and  the  San 
Rafael  sank.  Many  years  later,  in 
the  Fall  of  1921,  the  liner  Matsonia 
came  into  the  bay  and  anchored  off 
quarantine.  When  ready  to  proceed 
to  dock,  the  anchor  pulled  up  the 
engine  section  of  the  sunken  San  Ra- 
fael and  dragged  it  to  the  dock.  A 
Haveside  Company  derrick  barge 
was  called  in  to  free  the  anchor. 

Illustrated  here  is  one  of  the  sev- 
eral ornamental  eagle  caps  from  the 
oil  cups  that  were  found  on  the  en 
ijine.  The  eagle  cap  bears  the  leg 
end:  "designed  by  I.  Dreyfuss — pat 
ented  May  21,  1867— 7303-N-12.' 
Several  of  the  engineer  officers,  in 
eluding  Captain  Wright,  then  asso 
ciated  with  the  Haveside  Co.,  sal 
vaged  these  cups. 

The  first  ferry  service  in  San  Fran- 
cisco dates  back  to  the  year  1850 
when  Captain  Thomas  Gray  put  the 
tiny  steamer  Kangaroo  on   a   twice 


weekly  schedule.  During  19.^0,  43 
ferry  boats  operating  on  the  Bay 
formed  the  largest  transportation  en- 
terprise of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It 
passed  from  the  scene,  however,  with 
the  opening  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Bridge  in  1937  and  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  in  1938.  Now  only  the  train 
service  boats  are  left. 
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Group  of  East  Bay  business  men  listening  to  tlie 
predicted  future  of  shipbuildino  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Below:  left  to  right;  T.  C.  Ingersol,  manager. 
Bethlehem-Alomeda:  O.  H.  Fischer,  pres..  Unioii 
Diesel  Co..  chairman.  Ktaritime  &  Harbor 
Comm..  Oakland  C  of  C;  William  M.  Lauqhton. 
gen.  mgr.  Bethlehem-Alamedo;  George  Armes, 
pres.  General  Engineering  &  Drydock  Co.;  and 
Carl  W.   Flesher,  regional  director,  U.  S.  Mari. 


Oakland  Chamber  of 

Commerce  Luncheon 

Honors  East  Baj 

Shipbuilders 


These  top  eiecutives  of  the  Eost  Bay  shipyards  rallied  to  the  call  of 
the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  day  Carl  W.  Flesher  (center 
standing)  regional  director.  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  addressed 
Chamber  luncheon  on  "The  Future  of  the  Shipbuilding  and  Repair 
Industry  on  the   Pacific  Coast." 
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Have  You  Met 
Drew  Chidester? 


By  B.  H.  Boynton 

(This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
en  outstanding  Pacific  Coast  steamship 
officials.) 

Quiet  and  conservative,  slight  and 
wiry  is  the  executive  vice  president 
of  General  Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 
Drew  Chidester.  The  penetrating 
blue  of  his  eyes  reminds  you  of  a 
seafaring  man.  Although  he  did  not 
sail  the  seven  seas  he  has  planned 
the  routes  and  operated  the  ships  that 
sailed  them. 

His  love  for  the  sea  as  a  child 
urged  him  toward  the  waterfront  of 
Tacoma,  Washington,  watching  the 
loading  and  departure  of  sailing 
ships.  The  romance  of  faraway 
places  ...  the  Orient,  the  South 
Pacific,  Bali,  South  America  ...  in- 
trigued him  to  the  point  of  applying 
for  a  job  as  office  boy  at  DodweJl 
Company,  Ltd.,  an  old  established 
firm  of  merchants  and  ship  agents  in 
Tacoma,  that  had  ships  plying  the 
trade  routes  of  the  Orient.  This  em- 
bryonic steamship  executive  began 
his  career  there  in  1899  at  $15.00  a 
month.  He  had  earned  just  $7.50  on 
this  job  when  he  was  promoted  to 
clerk  in  the  shipping  department. 

Everything  was  peaceful  on  the 
waterfront  and  in  this  shipping  office 
until  one  hot  summer's  day  when 
Fred  Dodwell,  his  boss  (a  very  Brit- 
ish Britisher),  called:  "Cheedestar, 
cawn't  you  do  something  about  these 
abominable  flies?"  Out  he  went  for 
long  tapes  of  flypaper  which  he  hung 
from  the  gas  chandelier  above  his 
employer's  desk  after  the  boss  had 
gone  to  lunch.  All  was  fine  until 
later  that  afternoon  when  a  roar 
brought  this  young  man  into  the  in- 
ner office  to  hear  the  old  man  fum- 
ing! "Cheedestar,  I  am  all  stuck  up 
with  gum!"  There  sat  the  boss,  his 
hands  stuck  to  piles  of  tissue  carbon 
letters  on  his  desk,  the  letters  stuck 
onto  the  desk;  while  the  slowly  melt- 
ing strips  of  flypaper  were  dripping 
down  on  the  boss's  head  and  desk. 
Young  Drew  did  not  need  to  look  up 
to  ascertain  what  had  happened.  A 
career  hung  in  the  balance.    But  not 


Drew  Clifdester,  En- 
ecufive  Vice  President 
of  General  Sfeomshlp 
Corporotion,  Ltd.,  Son 
Francisco. 


for  long,  for  he  managed  to  unstick 
Mr.  Dodwell  and  get  him  out  of  the 
office  long  enough  to  remove  all 
traces  of  flypaper — yet  he  never  quite 
knew  just  how  the  boss  got  so 
gummed  up! 

He  remained  with  Dodwell  Com- 
pany, Ltd.  from  1S99  until  1915, 
when  he  came  to  San  Francisco  to 
open  offices  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line 
(also  a  British  company  represented 
by  Dodwell's  in  the  Northwest) 
owned  by  Alfred  Holt  6?  Company. 
The  first  World  War  disbanded  this 
service  through  the  Panama  Canal  to 
Europe,  and  soon  after  Chidester 
joined  forces  with  Harry  Scott  in 
forming  the  Trans-Oceanic  Company 
in  1917.  Having  been  engaged  in 
shipping  traffic  since  boyhood,  he 
brought  with  him  a  wealth  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  experience 
which  has  contributed  largely  to 
General  Steamship's  successful  oper- 
ation. 

In  1920,  Harry  Scott,  as  president, 
and  Drew  Chidester,  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  took  over 
the  reins  of  the  newly-formed  Gen- 
eral Steamship  Corporation,  Ltd., 
named  after  the  successful  oil  firm. 
General  Petroleum  Corporation,  and 
which  was  formerly  headed  by  Com- 
mander Charles  Belknap,  USN  (re- 
tired), as  president.  The  company 
undertook  the  operation  of  American 


ships  on  an  ambitious  scale  but  soon 
found  that  foreign  line  agencies  con- 
stituted an  attractive  field. 

Scott  and  Chidester  were  con- 
vinced that  Pacific  Coast  trade  had 
vast  possibilities  for  expansion  and 
the  agency's  policy  thereupon 
changed  from  one  of  purely  Ameri- 
can flag  operation  to  one  of  inter- 
national scope.  From  then  on  the 
company  underwent  an  amazing  de- 
velopment period  which  has  thrived 
for  over  25  years.  One  foreign  line 
after  another  was  added,  until  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war,  nine 
steamship  lines,  flying  the  flags  of 
seven  nations,  were  serviced.  The 
agency's  activities  were  virtually 
"translated  into  all  foreign  languages, 
including  the  Scandinavian,"  and  its 
operation  of  "liner  services"  coupled 
with  the  handling  of  tramp  vessels 
presented  a  more  complete  cross  sec- 
tion of  international  shipping  than 
could  be  found  at  that  time  in  any 
other  American  steamship  organiza- 
tion. The  slogan,  "700  ports"  be- 
came almost  as  well  known  as  "57 
varieties." 

During  the  middle  thirties,  recog- 
nition from  various  countries  came 
to  these  men  for  their  contribution 
to  the  upbuilding  of  international 
trade.  Mr.  Chidester,  in  19.^8,  was 
honored  by  the  French  government 
(Please  turn  to  page  86) 
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Propeller  Club  Activities 
Port  of  Son  Franeisco 

To  "tic-in"  with  some  of  the  post- 
war problems  to  be  discussed  at  the 
World  Security  Conference  in  San 
Francisco,  the  topic  "Post-War  Eco- 
nomics and  Finance"  was  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  30  minute  speech 
by  Oliver  P.  Wheeler,  director  of 
Research  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco,  given  before 
the  members  of  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States. 

During  Mr.  Wheeler's  speech  the 
members  were  able  to  gather  that  he 
beheves  thoroughly  m  the  Bretton 
Woods  monetary  fund  as  the  answer 
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Scenes  of  the  SeoHle 
Propeller  Club  April 
meefirig. 
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nt,    Bo 


toble   includes   B.   Bry- 
eing    Aircraft: 

ider   Gow,    Inc.; 
Osferman,     US 


Offic 


und  table  are 
3min.  A.  John- 
USN,  Port  Dir. 
"  ■  Adm.  W. 
H.  Munfer,  USCG; 
Copt.  P.  G.  Zeusler, 
USCG:  Lf.  Comm.  J. 
Wright,  USCG:  John 
Pacey,  ATS:  E.  Lee, 
Interocean    SS    Corp. 


(His 


back     to 


bidg.  &  D. 
Paul  Faulkner,  P.M. 
R.:  A.  W.  Paterson, 
n^r.   Consolidat- 


Presentation  of 
Ploque  to  SS  Paducoh 
Victory  by  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the 
United  States,  Port 
of  Paducah,  Kentucky, 


of  Club:  V.  H. 
von  der  Stoop,  repre- 
sentative Netherlands 
Purchosing        Commis- 

Capta 


Propeller  Club  luncheon  at  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York  City,  on  March  7,  when  Major  Gen- 
eral Homer  M.  Groninger,  commanding  general. 
New  York  Port  of  Emborkotion  (seated  of  right 
end)   addressed  the  meeting. 

to  post-war  international  trading  sta- 
bility. 

Club  secretary,  Eugene  Hoffman, 
paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  old  buddy,  War  Corre- 
spondent Ernie  Pyle. 

Port  of  New  York,  Propeller 
Club  of  United  States 

The  Port  of  New  York  Propeller 
Club  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
how  a  large  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' war  machine  —  tanks,  planes 
and  men — that  has  been  unleashed 
on  Hitler's  crumblmg  world,  was 
transported  under  the  supervision  of 
Major  General  Homer  M.  Groninger, 
U.S.A.,  through  the  New  York  Port 
of  Embarkation.  At  the  March  7 
meeting  held  in  the  Commodore  Ho- 
tel an  impressive  military  and  mem- 
ber gathering  assembleci  for  "The 
Gateway  to  Victory"  program. 


PACIF 


ISew  Director 

Lewis  A.  Lapham,  San  Francisco 
shipping  executive  and  son  of  Mayor 
Roger  Lapham,  has  been  elected  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Pacific  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Association,  it  was 
announced  hy  E.  Russell  Lutz,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  American  Pres- 
ident Lines,  who  is  currently  presi- 
dent of  the  Association. 

"Appointment  of  Mr.  Lapham," 
said  Mr.  Lutz,  "marks  an  advance  in 
staff  activities  of  this  Association 
made  necessary  by  the  increase  in 
relationships  of  shipping  with  gov- 
ernment, both  legislatively  and  ad- 
ministratively, arising  out  of  war 
activities  and  post-war  planning." 

Mr.  Lutj  said  the  administrative 
relationships  with  government  are 
many  and  continuing,  adding,  "The 
shipowner  deals  with  nine  of  the 
eleven  Federal  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, six  international  commis- 
sions, and  with  numerous  other  exec- 
utive branches  of  government." 

The  membership  of  the  association 
embraces  practically  all  United  States 


LEWIS  S. 
LAPHAM 

Executive  Director  of 
the  Pacific  Americon 
Steamship  Association. 


flag  dry-cargo  steamship  companies 
owned  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  All  com- 
panies, Mr.  Lutz  explained,  are  faced 
with  post-war  conversion  problems 
while  still  carrying  on  their  respon- 
sibilities to  serve  the  Army,  Navy 
and  War  Shipping  Administration, 
and  these  are  dealt  with  through  the 


Mrs.  Grady  Guest  at  WOAMM 


Never  has  the  Women's  Organiza- 
tion for  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, Port  of  San  Francisco,  been  so 
thrilled  and  inspired  as  by  the  stir- 
ring speech  given  by  a  descendent  of 
an  early  California  family.  Lucretia 
Del  Vaile  Grady,  April  10,  on  United 
Nations  World  Security.  Mrs.  Grady 
(standing  at  extreme  right  in  pic- 
ture) spoke  intensely  on  interna- 
tional race  prejudice  and  how  Amer- 
ican women  can  be  instrumental  in 
debunking  these  existing  prejudices 
through  an  interest  in  educational 
groups. 

The  women  sitting  in   the  above 


semicircle  during  Mrs,  Henry  F. 
Grady's  talk  are,  left  to  right:  Mrs. 
Paul  Cronk,  wife  of  Captain  Cronk, 
Port  Captain,  USCG;  Mrs.  Julian 
Smith,  wife  of  commanding  general 
of  U.  S.  Marine  Corps;  Mrs.  Earle  H. 
Carder,  retiring  president  of  Club: 
Mrs.  Royal  E.  Ingersoll,  wife  of  Ad- 
miral Ingersoll,  commander  of  the 
Western  Sea  Frontier;  Mrs.  Pratt, 
wife  of  commanding  general  of  Pre- 
sidio, U.  S.  Army;  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Kells,  wife  of  Major  General  Kells, 
commanding  general,  San  Francisco 
Port  of  Embarkation. 


Pacific  American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion for  West  Coast  companies.  Fur- 
thermore, he  added,  the  Association 
is  one  of  the  industry  organizations 
which  joined  together  to  form  the 
National  Federation  of  American 
Shipping,  under  the  presidency  of 
Almon  E.  Roth,  and  it  actively  par- 
ticipates through  its  representatives 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Federation. 

"There  is  an  inevitably  expanding 
field  of  activity  of  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Association,"  Mr.  Lutz  contin- 
ued, "and  it  is  this  expanded  field 
which  has  led  to  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Lapham  as  especially  qualified  by 
service  and  experience  in  Pacific 
Coast  shipping  to  head  up  the  work 
of  the  association." 

Mr.  Lapham  comes  to  his  new 
position  direct  from  the  post  of  ci- 
vilian aide  to  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, Port  of  Embarkation,  Fort  Ma- 
son, where  he  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction since  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Prior  to  his  service  at  Fort  Mason. 
Mr.  Lapham  was  engaged  in  the  ship- 
ping business  in  San  Francisco.  He 
was  assistant  to  the  President  for  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  before  that  he  had  served 
the  maritime  industry  as  public  rela- 
tions director  for  the  Waterfront 
Employers  Association. 

For  several  years  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  Yale,  Mr.  Lapham  was 
marine  editor  of  a  San  Francisco 
morning  newspaper,  the  Examiner. 
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Promoted  in  Rank 

The  rank  of  full  Admiral  was  con- 
ferred on  Vice  Admiral  Rtusell  R. 
Waesche,  head  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard,  following  action  of  Congress 
in  passing  an  authorization  to  that 
effect. 
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THE  BAY  CITIES 
ASBESTOS  COMPANY 


The  Bay  Cities  Asbestos  Company, 
with  head  offices  and  warehouses  lo- 
cated at  Fifth  Avenue  and  East 
Twelfth  Street  in  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, is  a  well-known  firm  of  distrib- 
utors, contractors  and  engineers, 
serving  the  Bay  Area  shipbuilding 
and  industrial  engineering  companies 
by  the  application  of  insulating,  re- 
fractory and  packing  products. 


Organized  in  1924  by  the  late  Stiles 
S.  Wells  with  offices  and  warehouse 
on  Webster  Street  near  Tenth  in 
Oakland,  the  company  specialised  in 
the  distribution  and  application  of 
Johns  Manville  products.  At  that 
time  the  total  working  force  was 
composed  of  two  men,  Rudy  Lapp 
and  Fred  Manfredi,  who  by  the  way 
are  still  employees.    Today  the  com- 


Carl  Carlson,  as> 
sistant  in  contact 
department;  John 
Canaday,  and  Clfff 
Clark,  superintend- 


Left;  Arthur  Rosette,  sales  manager,  ond  M,  A. 
Clune,  president  and  general  manager.  Right: 
Ed  Chrysler,  sales  promotion  manager. 


pany  has  a  working  force  of  nearly 
600  and  an  office  staff  of  40,  ably 
directed  by  M.  A.  Clune,  now  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  who  be- 
came associated  with  S.  S.  Wells  in 
the  management,  as  vice  president, 
shortly  after  the  formation  of  the 
company. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
company  has  devoted  most  of  its  fa- 
cilities and  activities  to  the  comple- 
tion of  ships  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  and 
its  contribution  to  the  successful  war 
effort,  especially  in  the  marine  in- 
sulation field,  has  been  exceptionally 
noteworthy.  However,  plans  have 
been  made  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  expected  era  of  marine  and  in- 
dustrial expansion  in  the  Bay  Area, 
and  with  the  company's  policies  un- 
der the  same  experienced  guidance  of 
M.  A.  Clune,  ably  assisted  by  the 
sales  manager,  Arthur  B.  Rosette,  the 
prospects  for  the  future  seem  excel- 
lent indeed. 

Other  members  of  the  executive 
and  sales  staff  are  Bruce  F.  Perry, 
comptroller;  Edward  N.  Chrysler, 
sales  promotion  manager;  "Cliff" 
Clark,  superintendent  of  contract  de- 
partment; and  Carl  Carlson  and  John 
Canaday,  assistants  in  the  contract 
department. 


ERRATUM 

Our  humble  apologies  to 
John  Kooistra  of  Carrier  Corp. 
of  San  Francisco  for  calling 
him  Walter  Bradshaw  of  Mat- 
son  Line  on  Page  250  of  our 
April  issue. 
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Advancements  and  Executive  Changes 


Kenneth  T.  Connell  of 
Shell  Oil  Company  in 
Southern  Colifornio. 


Packing  Co 


George  A.  Mattucci  of  B  &  W 
Visits  Pacific  Coast 

George  A.  Mattucci,  chief  marine 
5er\'ice  engineer  of  the  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  Company,  made  a  business 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  during 
March.  While  here  he  conferred 
with  the  company's  regional  repre- 
sentatives and  also  with  several  ship- 
ping company  executives. 

He  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Na- 
kal  Academy  in  1924  and  has  been 
with  the  company  for  over  20  years. 


*.  G.  Cox  Joins 
loshua  Hendy  Works 

The  appomtment  of  C.  G.  Cox  to 
he  executive  staff  of  the  Joshua 
iendy  Iron  Works  is  announced  by 
^.  A.  Browne,  manager  of  enginecr- 
ng  and  sales.  Cox  will  serve  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Browne,  aid- 


ing in  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  the  company  sales  and  engineering 
policies.  He  will  make  his  headquar- 
ters at  Sunnyvale,  California. 

Cox  was  formerly  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Enter- 
prise Engne  Co.  of  San  Francisco, 
where  he  has  also  served  as  sales 
manager. 

Shell's  So.  California 
Marine  Representative 

Kenneth  T.  Connell,  former  local 
manager  of  Shell  Oil  Company,  In- 
corporated, Oceanside  Depot,  has 
been  appointed  as  Marine  Division 
service  representative  to  cover  the 
company's  extensive  marine  activi- 
ties for  the  ports  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Previous  to  his  Oceanside  as- 
signment he  was  in  charge  of  marine 
sales  attached  to  the  local  Shell  office 
at  Wilmington,  during  the  period  fol- 
lowing Pearl  Harbor. 

Crane  Packing's  Promotions 

Howard  L.  Asp  is  now  sales  man- 
ager of  Crane  Packing  Company, 
with  headquarters  located  in  Chicago, 
Illinois.  He  was  formerly  branch 
manager  of  Northern  California,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Hawaiian 
Territory;  a  post  now  filled  by  Ray 
P.  Anthonisen,  formerly  from  Buf- 
falo. New  York,  where  he  had  charge 
of  the  company  business  in  New 
York    State,    excluding    New    York 


City.  He  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence with  power  plants  and  industrial 
machinery,  especially  in  the  applica- 
tion and  uses  of  all  types  of  packings. 
His  office  and  warehouse  are  lo- 
cated at  259  Second  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  they  stock  a  complete 
supply  of  die-formed  ring  sets  for 
use  in  servicing  boiler  feed  pumps, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  stock  of 
spiral  and  coil  forms  of  packings. 


John  H.  Odonbach.  president  of  the  Odenbach 
Holding  Corporation,  owners  of  Odenboch  Ship* 
building  Corp.  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  and  Norldo 
Shipbuilding  Co. 


Odenbach  News 

John  H.  Odenbach,  president  of 
Odenbach  Holding  Corporation,  an- 
nounces that  they  have  recently  es- 
tablished new  offices  at  21  West 
Street,  New  York,  and  appointed  Ed- 
ward A.  Calderon,  former  chief  of 
Bunkers  and  Ship  Stores,  Bureau  of 
Supplies,  Foreign  Economic  Admin- 
istration, to  represent  the  corporation 
as  Pan-American  representative. 
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sideni  of  SteckmesI  and 
,   ship  chandlers. 


Steckmest  and  McDeugall 

The  well  -  known  Portland  ship 
chandlers,  Steckmest  and  McDougall, 
have  recently  been  reorganised.  The 
firm  is  now  incorporated  as  Steck- 
mest and  Company  with  Carl  B. 
Steckmest  as  president  and  sole 
owner. 

Mr.  Steckmest  has  been  in  the 
business  since  1926,  and  has  for  the 
last  ten  years  had  his  own  company. 
At  the  present  time  his  firm  is  sup- 
plying the  Kaiser  Company's  ship- 
yards, Alhina  Engine  6?  Machine 
Works,  Commercial  Iron  Works, 
Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works  and 
ships  of  all  nations  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

The  company  now  represents  Ed- 
erer  Incorporated  of  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  nets  and  seines,  and 
has  the  exclusive  northwest  distribu- 
tion of  the  100  per  cent  marine  gaso- 
line engines  for  the  UniversalMo- 
tors  Company  of  Oshkosh,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

B  &  W  Manager  Visits 
Distributors  On  Coast 

J.  E.  Brinckerhoff,  manager  of  the 
Refractories  Division  of  "the  Bab- 
cock  and  Wilcox  Company,  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  recently 
visited  the  company's  branches  and 
distributors  in  the  Pacific  Coast  ter- 
ritory. 

He  announced  that  C.  C.  Moore  6? 
Company,  the  B  fe?  W  representa- 
tives in  Portland,  will  now  carry  a 
complete  stock  of  B  6?  W  junior  fire 
brick,  also  refractory  mortars,  casta- 
bles,  and  plastics.  C.  C.  Moore  fe?  Co. 
in    San    Francisco    will    continue   to 


carry   their   usual   complete   line   of 
B  &?  W  refractory  products. 

The  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Com- 
pany are  appointing  the  J.  W.  Clise 
Company  in  Seattle,  as  a  distributor 
of  B  6?  W  insulating  fire  brick  prod- 
ucts. They  will  carry  complete  stocks 
of  these  materials  in  Seattle  and  Port- 
land, and  their  representatives  will 
cover  the  states  of  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, the  Panhandle  of  Idaho,  and 
Western  Montana.  The  J.  W.  Clise 
Co.  will  operate  through  four  sep- 
arate agencies  in  the  Northwestern 
territory,  namely:  the  Asbestos  Com- 


J.  E.  Brinkerhoff,  manager  of  Refractories  Divi. 
sion  of  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company. 

pany  of  Seattle,  Portland,  Tacoma 
and  Spokane.  This  arrangement  is 
similar  to  that  which  the  Babcock 
and  Wilcox  Co.  have  in  California, 
where  the  company's  refractory  prod- 
ucts are  sold  through  the  Asbestos 
Company  of  California. 

These  new  arrangements  are 
deemed  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  the  company's 
products  in  ship  repair,  conversion 
and  in  servicing  their  other  cus- 
tomers. 


Leff  *o  right:  Ole  Berg 
and  W.  A.  Newhoff. 
new  vice  presidents  of 
Union  Oil  Company. 


Elliott  Appointments 

H.  S.  Pahren,  sales  manager,  is  ap- 
pointed plant  manager,  Ridgway  Di- 
vision, Elliott  Company,  according  to 
Grant  B.  Shipley,  president.  F.  E. 
Millan,  director  of  exports,  is  ap- 
pointed sales  manager  in  his  place. 

New  Branch  in  Texas 

F.  Dale  Bacon,  general  manager  of 
the  Fire  Extinguisher  Division  of 
General  Detroit  Corporation,  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  new  branch 
and  warehouse  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
S.  M.  Luce  has  been  appointed  divi- 
sion manager  in  charge  of  this  ofiice. 
This  branch  will  handle  distribution 
of  General  Detroit  products  in  the 
South  and  Southwest. 

Praise  in  Passing 

The  George  Kneass  shipyard  in 
San  Francisco  is  doing  a  noteworthy 
conversion  job  on  the  82-foot  purse 
seiner  Dante  Allegheri.  The  owner 
of  the  vessel  has  decided  to  install 
a  240-hp  model  35,  F-10,  Fairbanks, 
Morse  diesel  reversing  marine  en- 
gine. 

Union  Oil  Names 
Two  Vice  Presidents 

Two  men  well  known  in  San  Fran- 
cisco were  chosen  vice  presidents  of 
the  Union  Oil  Company 'of  Califor- 
nia at  the  April  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors.  They  are  Ole  Berg,  Jr., 
and  W.  A.  Newhoff. 

Both  are  Union  Oil  veterans,  each 
having  served  the  company  in  va- 
rious capacities  for  more  than  20 
years.  Both  are  natives  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  have  recently  been  occupy- 
ing executive  positions  with  the  com- 
pany's sales  department.  In  addition, 
Newhoff  has  served  for  the  past  year 
as  assistant  to  President  Reese  Taylor, 
with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 
The  promotions  of  Berg  and  New- 
hoff to  vice  presidencies  attests  to 
their  outstanding  work  for  the  com- 
pany. 
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The  Greeks  gave  us  a  word  for  it . . . 
now  we  give  it  to  yon 


WHEN  Speny  first  developed  its 
velocity-modulated,  ultra-high- 
frequency  tube,  the  word  "KLY- 
STRON" was  registered  by  Sperry 
as  the  name  of  the  new  device. 

This  name  —  from  the  Greek,  as 
coined  by  scientists  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity— is  an  apt  description  of  the 
bunching  of  electrons  between  spaced 
grids  within  the  tube. 

"Klystron"  is  a  good  name.  So 
good,  that  it  has  come  into  wide- 
spread use  as  the  handy  way  to  des- 
ignate any  tube  of  its  general  type, 


whether  a  Sperry  product  or  not. 

This  is  perfectly  understandable. 
For  the  technical  description  of  a 
Klystron-type  tube  is  unwieldy, 
whether  in  written  specifications,  in 
conversation,  or  in  instructing  mem- 
bers of  the  Anned  Forces  in  theopera- 
tion  ofdevicesemplovingsuch  tubes. 

This  has  prompted  many  requests 
from  standardization  agencies  —  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Army  and  Na\-y 
—  for  unrestricted  use  of  the  name 
Klystron.  In  the  public  interest, 
Sperry  has  been   glad  to  comply 


with  these  requests  . . . 

From  now  on,  the  name  KLYSTROy 
belongs  to  the  public,  and  may  be 
used  by  anyone  as  the  designation 
for  velocity-modulated  tubes  of 
any  manufacture. 
Sperry  will  continue  to  make  the 
many  types  of  Klystrons  it  now  pro- 
duces, and  to  develop  new  ones. 

Klvstrons  will  contribute  to  the 
success  of  important  new  electronic 
navigational  instruments  which  have 
been  developed  by  Sperry  for  the 
postwar  Merchant  Marine. 


SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  COMPANY,  INC 
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Bimmriffll         SAN  FRANCISCO 

CALIFORNIIA 


WE  CARRY  THE  LARGEST 

STOCK  OF  MARINE  ELECTRICAL 

SUPPLIES  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

COAST 


Above:  Outgoing  orders  being  put  up. 
Left:  9uieli  delivery  counter. 

PROMPT,  COURTEOUS  AND 
EFFICIENT  ATTENTION  GIVEN 
TO  ALL  INQUIRIES  AND  ORDERS 
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suppLies 


Above:  Cable  stock  at  right  and  In  front,  small 
switches  and  cord  connectors  at  left. 


Left:  Part  of  section  showing  hand  lamps, 
tape  and  lamp  socltets. 


Above,  left:  Armored  shipboard  coble  and  rubber  cable  stock. 
Right:      Part    of    stock    of    water    tight    marine    fixtures. 


OWESEN  &COMPANY 


OWESEN    BUILDING         •         FRONT   AND    PINE    STREETS 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


SAN  FRANCISCO     •     SAN  PEDRO    •    NEW  YORK 


ReMLER  microphone-loudspeaker  systems  transmit  and  amplify 
voice  commands  .  .  .  cover  selected  spaces  or  reach  every  man  aboard. 
Indispensable  at  sea,  while  docking  or  at  dock.  Vital  in  emergencies.  Built 
fo  stand  up  under  severe  marine  exposure  .  .  .  designed  for  practical  sea- 
going men  by  a  firm  with  twenty-five  years  experience  in  marine  wireless 
and  electronics.  .  Installations  on  passenger  ships  since  1936.  Hundreds 
of  installations  since  Pearl  Harbor  on  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
U.  S.  Navy  vessels  fo  meet  requirements  of  M.  M.  I.  Div.  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  and  BuShips  specifications. 

"^M"B  COMPANY,  ITD.  •  2101  Bryant  St.  •  San  Francisco,  10,  Calil. 


REMLER 

Tinnouncln^  &  Communication  ^C-ulpment 


iclurers  of  Marine  Communicalion  Equipment  Since  19 


Jack  Young 

With  W.S.A.  in  Portland 

Jack  Young,  assistant  manager  of 
Maintenance  and  Repair  Division  of 
War  Shipping  Administration  in  San 
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Jack   Younq,    chief  of   maintenance   and  repair 
p'^i'^j  °*    *"    Shipping     Administration    In 


Francisco  for  the  past  three  years, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
manager  of  a  similar  division,  of 
the  W.S.A.  in  the  Portland  area. 

He  served  as  chief  engineer  on 
the  Matson  Line  ships  during  the 
last  war,  and  before  becoming  at- 
tached to  the  U.S.M.C.  in  1936  he 
was  port  engineer  of  the  Nelson  Line. 
On  the  outbreak  of  war  he  super- 
vised  the  speedy  conversion  to  troop 
transports  of  several  of  the  largest 
passenger  liners  in  the  world,  and 
also  handled  the  arming  of  many 
merchant  vessels  and  troop  ships. 

He  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his 
many  friends  on  the  San  Francisco 
waterfront,  who  wish  him  well  in 
his  new  assignment. 

Manager  of  1 0S-mm  Production 

Walter  H.  Murphy,  formerly  of 
Cleveland,  now  in  New  London, 
Connecticut,  has  been  named  shell 
production  manager  at  the  Victory 
Yard  of  the  Electric  Boat  Company 
at  Groton,  Connecticut,  where  105- 
mm.  shells  will  be  manufactured  un- 
der a  large  contract  for  the  Army. 
Mr.  Murphy  has  had  wide  experi- 
ence in  the  manufacture  of  105-mm. 
shells,  particularly  in  forge  work. 

It  was  learned  that  the  Electric 
Boat  Company  is  still  in  need  of  key 
personnel  for  the  shell  contract. 
Those  that  the  Company  urgently 
need  are  men  who  are  experienced 
in  forge  work  in  connection  with 
shell  production. 
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New  Contracts  for 
Everett  Yard 

Everett  Pacific  Shipbuilding  &" 
Dry  Dock  Company's  President, 
Ferdinand  Schmitz,  Jr.,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  yard  has  been 
awarded  new  construction  work  for 
the  Navy  that  will  extend  their  ship- 
building program  well  into  the  fall 
months. 

The  contracts  call  for  the  building 
of  two  cargo  barges,  and  for  com- 
pletion of  six  barracks  ships,  in  vary- 
ing stages  of  readiness.  The  barracks 
ships,  260  -  foot  steel  vessels,  are 
equipped  to  provide  modern  living 
and  recreational  facilities  for  person- 
nel at  sea,  and  are  designed  to  quar- 
ter 800  men. 

The  type  of  work  required  under 
the  new  allotment  will  not  be  new 
to  the  Everett  Pacific  yard,  which 
recently  completed  a  contract  for 
eight  of  the  cargo  barges,  and  now  is 
preparing  for  early  delivery  of  two 
barracks  ships,  four  of  that  type  of 
vessel  to  be  constructed  in  the  Ev- 
erett area. 

Awarded  at  this  time,  the  new 
contracts  insure  a  well-balanced  work 
program  at  Everett  Pacific  for  months 
to  come,  the  management  said.  Aug- 
menting repair  and  steel  fabrication 
assignments  with  work  for  all  crafts, 
the  new  ship  construction  and  out- 
fitting schedules,  not  only  have  elim- 
inated   need    for    what    otherwise 


would  have  been  heavy  lay-offs  of 
men,  but  have  caused  Mort  Carraher, 
personnel  director,  to  call  for  addi- 
tional workers  in  nearly  all  crafts. 

Tide  Water  Associated 
Elects  New  Directors 

H.  S.  Chase,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  manufacturing.  Eastern  Di- 
vision, and  Drew  L.  Hines,  vice  pres- 


ident in  charge  of  transportation 
and  supplies  department,  Eastern  Di- 
vision, have  been  elected  directors  of 
Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Com- 
pany, according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  William  F.  Humphrey,  pres- 
ident. K.  R.  Hankinson,  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Eastern 
Division  operating  committee. 


to^ 


If  you  have  a  problem  in  heavy 
metal    fabncation.    a     BEATTY 


FOR  HEAVY 
METAL  WORKING 
MACHINERY 


BEATTY 


MACHINEAND 
MFG.  COMPANY 

HAMMOND,  INDIANA 


MAY 
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aid  Company 


f  quarters  ot  110  Pine   Street,  San  Francisco. 
J.  Pork,  Robert  Lyttle  and  Walter  Horn. 


Packing  Company's 
New  Quarters 

Robert  G.  Lyttle,  general  manager 
of  the  Construction  Engineering  and 
Equipment  Company,  who  recently- 


moved  to  new  quarters  in  the  Ow- 
esen  Building  at  110  Pine  Street,  San 
Francisco,  has  been  appointed  North- 
ern California  representative  and  dis- 
tributor of  the  Darcoid  Co.,  Inc.,  of 


New  York,  manufacturers  of  flax, 
rubber  and  asbestos  packings. 

Lyttle,  who  acquired  his  marine 
training  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  has  spent 
many  years  in  the  Orient  and  is  well 
known  in  Manila,  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong and  Singapore.  Since  the  out- 
break of  war  he  has  been  the  man- 
ager of  purchases  for  the  Bechtel- 
Price  -  Callahan  Company  in  San 
Francisco. 

Walter  Harn,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged for  many  years  in  the  engineer- 
ing construction  business  in  the  East, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  An- 
tipodes, is  the  sales  manager  of  the 
company.  His  recent  connection  was 
with  the  Canol  project. 

J.  Park,  the  president  of  the  Dar- 
coid Company,  who  was  on  a  business 
tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  of  the  new  quar- 
ters. Park  served  as  a  Lieutenant 
Commander  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  the 
last  war,  and  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  marine  fraternity  on  the 
Atlantic-European  routes. 

100th  Anniversary 

The  100th  anniversary  of  Johnson 
6?  Higgins  was  observed  on  March 
1 7.  This  is  the  first  marine  insurance 
brokerage   firm   to   achieve   its   cen-', 
tury  birthday  in  the  United  States. 


LIETZ 


NAVIGATIONAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Since  1882 


BINNACLES -COMPASSES  — ELECTRIC  AND  HAND  OPERATED 
SOUNDING  MACHINES  -  SOUNDING  TUBES  -  LEADS  - 
FATHOM  SCALES  —  BOOM  FAIR  LEADS  —  PLAIN  AND  SWIVEL 
TYPE. 

WHEN  YOUR  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENTS  NEED  REPAIRS  SEND 
THEM  TO  LIETZ.  REPAIRS  MADE  UNDER  FACTORY  SUPERVI- 
SION.    ESTIMATES    FURNISHED  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION. 


CHARTS 


BOOKS 


COMPLETE  NAVIGATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  VESSELS 


San  Francisco 

520  Montgomery 

Street 


Los  Angeles 

913  S.Grand 
Avenue 
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ALL  Roads  Lead  to 

THE  PORT  OF 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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BOARD  OF  STATE  HARBOR  COMMISSIONERS 

Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 
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IF  THE  HEART'S  IN  SHAPE 
IT  WILL  CARRY  THE  LOAD 


She's  a  sturdy  ship  with  a  strong  heart  pulling 
a  big  load.  Oil  is  the  life  blood  which  ener- 
gizes it  and  drives  it  on  hour  after  hour.  As 
human  blood  may  pick  up  impurities  from 
the  body,  affecting  the  smooth  operation  of 
the  heart,  or  in  excessive  accumidation  may 
even  cause  heart  failure,  so  may  contaminated 
oil  bring  about  similar  results  in  your  enoine, 
THE  HEART  OF  THE  SHIP. 

FUEL  OIL  often  picks  up  dirt,  water,  and 
sludge  from  bunker  storage  and  pipe  lines. 
This  contamination  may  clog  spray  nozzles, 
interrupting  the  regular  flow  of  the  engine's 
life  blood  and  may  cause  greatly  reduced 
efficiency,,  misfiring,  and  even  possible 
shut-down. 

LUBE  OIL  circulating  under  engine  heat 


breaks  down  into  sticky  sludge-forming  car- 
bon and  may  also  take  up  any  core  sand 
present  on  castings  as  well  as  water  from 
leakage  or  condensation.  These  impurities 
impair  the  smooth  lubrication  of  viteJ  moving 
parts,  putting  an  added  sfrain  on  the  ship's 
heart  cind  presenting  a  potential  danger  of 
serious  injury  to  the  engine. 

The  SHARPIES  SXPER-CENTRIFUGE  OIL 
PURIFIER  is  the  heart  specialist  preventing 
such  comphcations.  This  highly  effective  cen- 
trifugal machine  removes  impurities  from 
your  oils  and  continuously  delivers  clean  and 
reconditioned  oil  to  your  engine.  Hundreds 
of  these  machines  are  now  safeguarding 
Maritime  and  Navy  ships  in  their  vital  war 
time  service. 


The   SHARPLES   Corporation 


1 


CENTRIFUGAL      AND       PROCESS       ENGINEERS 


EXPERIENCED 
DEPENDABLE 
SAFE 

EXPERIENCE— 

More  than  20  years  of  it. 

DEPENDABLE— 

We  are  equipped  to  com- 
plete jobs  of  any  size. 

SAFE— 

All  our  supervisors  are 
bonded.  We  are  fully  in- 
sured against  loss. 

PAINTING      •      STEAM  SUPPLIED      •       MARINE  SAND  BLASTING      •      BOILER  AND  TANK  CLEANING 

TANK  TRUCKS  AND  BARGES  FOR  RECEIVING  BILGE  AND  BALLAST  WATER  OR  OIL 

HIGH  PRESSURE  STEAM  CHEMICAL  CLEANING 

EXPERTS  ON  ALL  FORMS  OF  CHEMICA4.  TANK  CLEANING 

WESTERN   SHIP  SERVICE   COMPANY 


178  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  5 


SUtter  8632;   Residence   Phone:  AShberry  10301 


Elliott  Elects 

Creation  of  the  office  of  engineer- 
ing vice  president  and  additional  re- 
sponsibilities for  other  executive  of- 


NAVAL 

ARCHITECT 

WANTED 

Capable  of  designing 

and  estimating. 

Postwar  opportunity. 

Write  Boyce  Williamson, 

Chief  Marine  Engineer, 

The  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 

Corporation, 
Birmingham,  Alabama 


ticers  of  Elliott  Company,  Jeannettc, 
Pennsylvania,  were  announced  by 
Grant  B.  Shipley,  board  chairman 
and  president,  following  the  com- 
pany's annual  meeting,  held 
March  28. 

W.  A.  Elliott,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  sales,  was  elected  execu- 
tive vice  president  Ronald  B.  Smith, 
manager  of  engineering  research  and 
development,  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  engineering.  M.  G. 
Shevchik,  secretary,  was  elected  sec- 


retary and  treasurer. 

Elliott  executive  officers  reelected 
include:  Grant  B.  Shipley,  board 
chairman  and  president;  F.  H.  Stohr, 
assistant  to  the  president;  R.  W 
Owens,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
manufacturing,  and  Dundas  Peacock, 
controller.  Present  directors  were  re 
elected  by  the  shareholders. 

F.  W.  Dohring,  general  sales  man 
ager,  was  given  added  responsibili 
ties  as  assistant  to  the  executive  vice 
president. 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


HALF  MODELS 

plating. 

STRUCTURAL  MODELS  . 

problems  of  prcfabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

pereonnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS 

models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stem,  keel  to  top- 
mast. A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 


For  the  men   who   lay  out  the  ship's 
For  analysis  and  solving 
.    For  visual  training  of 
Fully  detailed,  decorated 


VAN   RYPER 


VINEYARD  HAVEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MAY 
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^^XZIT 

FIRE-SCALE  and  SOOT 
ERADICATOR 


During  war,  fire-scale  and  soot  are  not  only 
wasteful  but  dangerous  as  well. 

By  removing  soot  and  fire-scale  from  heating 
surfaces  and  stacks,  Xzit  reduces  smoke  and 
eliminates  sparking.  It  extinguishes  stack  fires 
instantly.  Xzit  reduces  these  heat-wasting 
deposits  chemically,  and  they  are  dissipated 
automatically  by  natural  draft  or  blowing. 

By  simply  feeding  it  into  the  fire-box  while  the 
boiler  is  in  operation,  Xzit  keeps  heating  sur- 
faces clean,  reduces  blowings,  maintains  uni- 
formly higher  boiler  temperatures  and  lower 
stack  temperatures,  and  reduces  maintenance 
in  port. 

Wrife  for  XiH  sample. 

XZIT 


FrRE-SCALE   AND 
SOOT  ERADICATOR 


PLANTS  AT 

1031    CINTON   STREET.   HOBOKEN,   N.  J. 

5800  SOUTH  HOOVER  STREET.  LOS  ANGELES,  44,  CALIF. 


Hough  &  Egbert 
Appointments 

Edward  Hough  of  Hough  6?  I 
bert  Co.,  San  Francisco  office,  a 
nounces  three  new  appointments 
his  staff. 

Fred  J.  Wilkinson,  who  is  now  : 

tached   to   the   engineering   staff 
Hough  fe?  Egbert,  served  as  mari: 


Fred  J.   Wilkinson   now   with   Hough   &   EqboH 
engineering  staff. 

engineer  in  the  last  war.  For  mar 
years  he  was  with  the  Dollar  Lin 
later  sailing  as  chief  engineer  of  tl 
President  Hoover  and  Presidei 
Coolidge. 

J.  W.  Conley  is  now  port  stewai 
and  purchasing  agent  of  the  W.  I. 
Wickersham  Company.  His  mariii 
experience  was  acquired  in  the  engj 
neering  departments  of  the  Moo: 
Drydock  Co.,  the  McDonogh  Ste. 
Co.  of  Oakland,  and  the  Wester 
Pipe  and  Steel  Co.  of  South  Sd 
Francisco. 

Norman  W.  Fleming  joined  the  o 
ganization  of  the  W.  H.  Wickersha 
Co.  as  operations  and  personnel  mai 
ager  in  November,  1944.  Since  gra' 
uating  from  the  University  of  Ca' 
fornia  in  19.^6  he  has  been  associate 
with  the  Kaiser  Companies  in  tl 
Bay  Area,  and  lately  with  the  Wah 
Kaiser  Company  at  Rhode  Island, 
the  Marine  Design  section,  and  al: 
with  their  personnel  and  operatioi 
management. 

Naval  Architect 
Opens  Office 

Mario  Palmieri,  naval  architec' 
has  opened  offices  at  1 11  New  Mon 
gomery  Street,  Room  201. 

Palmieri  is  now  designing  a  pur 
seiner  of  steel  construction. 
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Enterprise  Elections 

Preparing  for  an  aggressive  posi- 
tion in  the  post-war  era,  directors  of 
Enterprise  Engine  (i  Foundry  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  at  the  annual 
meeting  elected  C.  S.  Herbert  execu- 
tive vice  president,  and  member  of 
the  Board. 


Mr.  Herbert  is  vested  with  execu- 
tive direction  of  the  engine,  process 
machinery  and  combustion  equip- 
ment divisions  of  the  nationally 
known  West  Coast  manufacturing 
firm.    He  is  also  secretary-treasurer. 

Other  men  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
follow:  G.  J.  Panario,  W.  L.  An- 
drews, A.  O.  Stewart,  W.  E.  Butts, 
C.   P.  Hoehn,  and  C.  H.  Schimpff. 

At  the  organi:ation  meeting  of  the 
Board,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  G.  J.  Panario,  chairman; 
C.  P.  Hoehn,  president;  C.  S.  Her- 
bert; H.  C.  McKenna,  controller  and 
assistant  secretary,  and  R.  E.  Kroeck, 
assistant  secretary. 

Advancements  at  Caterpillar 

Caterpillar  Tr.ictor  Co.,  Peoria,  Il- 
linois, announces  the  following  ad- 
vancements in  the  Parts  Department: 

M.  T.  Deames,  with  the  firm  since 
1929,  has  been  named  new  assistant 
general  parts  manager.  Assisting  him 
will  he:  A.  H.  Yingst,  for  export  and 
governmental  sales;  T.  H.  Hodgins 
for  the  Central  sales  division;  C.  M. 
McKnight  for  the  Western  and  B.W. 
Kramm  for  the  Eastern  sales  divi- 
sions. 

Other  appointments  include  E.  L. 
Mason,  H.  F.  Haven  and  C.  D.  Byrns 
to  the  positions  of  assistant  parts 
managers  of  the  three  sales  divisions. 
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Highly-Glazed  Monolithic 
Coating  for  your  Furnace 
Lining 

Brickseal  Is  the  only  refractory  coating 
we  know  of  which  consists  of  high- 
fusion  clays  and  metals  combined  with 
oils.  Unlike  air-set  washes  which  form 
only  a  plaster-like  coating  on  the  re- 
fractory surface,  Brickseal  actually  re- 
comes  an  Integral  part  of  the  brick- 
work. The  heat  of  the  fire-box  drives 
out  the  oils  and  vitrifies  the  clays  and 
metals,  penetrating  deeply  into  brick 
pores,  cracks  and  joints,  and  forming 
a  highly-glazed,  air-tight,  monolithic 
wall. 

Brickseal  cannot  crack,  blister  or  peel 
off  due  to  sudden  temperature 
changes  because  It  remains  semi- 
plastic  until  the  surface  cools,  when 
Brickseal  becomes  hard  as  steel. 
Boiler  can  be  used  Immediately  after 
Brickseal  application.  The  glossy  Brick- 
seal surface  reflects  heat,  prevents 
air  Infiltration,  and  helps  produce 
more  steam  with  less  fuel.  Mainte- 
nance expense  due  to  cracking,  spall- 
Ing  or  erosion  Is  reduced  or  eliminated 
entirely  with  Brickseal. 

Brickseal  is  applied  easily  with  brush 
or  spray  gun.  Its  cost  is  Insignificant 
compared  with  the  results  it  produces. 

Write  for  samples  or  Brickseal  repre- 
sentative. 

BRICKSEAL 

REFRACTORY  COATING 

PionH   at 

1029  Clinton  St.,  Hobohen.  N.  J. 
5800  So.  Hoovor  St.,  Los  Angoles.  Calif. 

Pago  77 


Balance  Engineering  Company 

DYNAMIC  BALANCING    •     STATIC  BALANCING 
ABOARD  SHIP 


TURBINES 

OTHER  ROTORS 

PORTABLE  EQUIPMENT 

CAPACITY  40  TONS 


AT  SHIPYARDS 

PROPELLERS 

FANS 

PUMPS 

OTHER  ROTORS 


AT  OUR  SHOPS 

FLYWHEELS 

FANS 

ARMATURES 

SMALL  ROTORS  (TO  7V%  T.) 


Phone  or  wire  ua  for  balancing  service 

BALAIVCE  EIVGINEERIIVG  COMPANY 


"AKIMOFF  LICENSEE" 

Derby  Avenue  and  Elmwood     •     Oakland  1     •     Caliiomia 


KEllogg  3-5612 


^J^eadciuarteti  at  the  ^J4arbori 


BETHLEHEM 
—Wire  Rope 

THE  GARLOCK 
PACKING  CO. 
LESLIE  CO       (  Pf«"ur«  Rtgulating  Val««i 

SOCONY  MARINE  PAINTS 
MARINE  ELECTROLYSIS  ELIMINATOR 
CORP. 


NEW  YORK  BELTING  and  PACKING 
CO.— Air,  Fire,  Water  and  Steam 
Hose 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

TUBBS  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

GOODYEAR  "DEKTRED" 

XZIT  Soot  Eradicator 

BRICKSEAL  Refractory  Coating 

DESCALING  CHEMICALS  and 
SOLVENTS 

PAXTON   MITCHELL   Metallic   Packing 

ENSIGN  Products 


J.  M.  CosniLo  Supply  Co. 

MARINE       SPECIALTIES 

221  No.  Avalon  Blvd.,  Wilmington,  Calif.      Phone  Wilm.  2095 


Seattle  Manager  of 
Frank  Groves  Company 

Frank  Groves  announces  the  recent 
opening  of  a  new  branch  office  in 
Seattle  and  the  appointment  of  Frank 
W.  Scott,  manager.  The  new  office 
and  quarters  are  located  at  816  West- 
ern Avenue. 


Scott  was  born  in  England  of  an 
old  shipbuilding  and  seafaring  fam- 
ily. Since  1910  the  family  have  been 
located  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
where  he  received  his  education  and 
marine  training.  In  the  last  war  he 
served  in  the  U.  S.  Marines  and  in 
1923  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Washington. 


For  many  years  he  has  been  e 
gaged  in  shipbuilding  and  the  mari 
supply  business  on  the  Seattle  wat< 
front,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  w. 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Associat 
Shipbuilders,  as  foreman  of  hull  cc 
struction  and  outfitting.  He  recen 
relinquished  his  position  with  tl 
company  to  handle  the  managi 
ship  of  the  new  Frank  Groves 
ganijation. 


Marine  Motors,  Generators 
and  Ventilating  Equipment 
DIEHL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Electrical  Division  of 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Finderne  Plant 

SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

San  Francisco  Representatives: 

MARINE  ELECTRIC  CO.  THOMAS  A.  SHORT  CO. 

Desk  and  Wol/  Fans  Mofort,  Generafors,  Cfc. 
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make  a 
contact 


ytith  Sherman 

Electrical  Fittings 

For  ship  construction,  repair  or  conversion  there  is  a 
Sherman  Electrical  Fitting  that  will  insure  a  quicker, 
safer  installation. 

Fittings  you  can  depend  on.  They  are  made  of  highest 
grade  materials  rightly  designed  and  ruggedly  con- 
structed to  insure  continuous  high  conductivity  .  .  . 
based  on  a  maximum  surface  contact  and  a  perma- 
nent, durable  connection. 

For  a  good  connection  .  .  .  insist  on  "Sherman." 
Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  many  fittings  usually  avail- 
able from  our  warehouse  stocks: 


SOLDERING   LUGS 

SPLIT  BOLT  CONNECTORS 

SOLOERLESS   LUGS 

FUSE  CLIPS 

SET   SCREW   CONNECTORS 

RIGID  GROUND   FITTINGS 

LUG   CONNECTORS 

TERMINALS 

GROUND   CLAMPS 

SPLICING   SLEEVES 

special  applicafions  ...  re 

member  that  through  Marwo 

services  of   Sherman's   Eng! 

eering   Department  are  at  y 

disposal. 


1_   I     IN^      I     -I—    E=     1=)    L^ 


San  Francisco 


NOW 


FROM  THE  GOLDEN  GATE  TO  PUGET  SOUND 
THREE  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSE  STOCKS  TO  SERVE  YOU  WITH 

Insulation 


Belts 
Gaskets 
Gauges 
Hose 


Valdura  Paints 
and  Enamels 

Packing 


Refractories 
Traps 
Valves 
Thermometers 


FRAIVK  CROVES   COMPAXY 


444  Brannan  St. 

San  Francisco  7,  Calif. 

GArfield293l 

Dan  Smith 


65-71  S.W.  2ndAve. 

Portland  4,  Oregon 

BEacon  9696 

Ed.  Thirkell 


816  Western  Ave. 

Seattle  4,  Washington 

EL.  5757 

Frank  Scott 


WSA  &  USMC  Public 
Relations  Head 


William  J.  Donoghue,  the  West 
Coast  regional  director  of  Public  Re- 
lations for  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration and  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission,  is  now  making  his  head- 
quarters at  the  WSA  office  at  65 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 

"Bill,"  for  many  years  was  well 
known  in  the  New  York  journalistic 
iield,  has  traveled  extensively  since 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  interests 
lit  the  WSA.  He  served  for  four- 
teen months  overseas  and  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  Mediterra- 
nean area,  especially  Italy  and  North 
Africa;  also  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

He  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence with  the  Economic  Section  of 
the  Allied  Commission  to  Italy,  hav- 
ing spent  several  months  as  special 
assistant  to  Brigadier  General  Wil- 
liam O'Dwyer,  head  of  that  organi- 
sation. 


William  G.  Woad,  president  of  Consolidatedi 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  was  re-elected  fo  that  o^ 
fice  ai  o  meeting  ot  board  of  trustees.  He  bos 
been  president  ot  firm  since  1940.  The  com- 
pany celebrates  its  AOth  year  of  continaoni 
operation. 


THOMAS  A.  SHORT  CO 

245    FREMONT    STREET  SUTTER    7622-7623 
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Tot  ttue  ^conontu 
^et  If  out  Ituu-urotd  Ite... 

FEDERAL 

MARINE 
PAINTS 


Federal  takes  care  of  ail  your  painting 
needs.  There  are  Federal  paints  for  the 
interiors  of  your  ships  .  .  .  paints  and 
protective  compositions  for  your  decks 
and  hulls  . . .  there  is  a  Federal  product 
for  every  use  aboard  ship  . . .  from  keel 
to  truck. 

We  /nvffe  yeu  fo  consult  wjfft  flie  Ferfero/  ogenf  (o 

your  dittrtcf  when  you  are  planning 

your  next  painting  /ob. 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST: 

SEAHLE,  WASHINGTON      SAN   FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 
A.  T.  B.  Shi*lt  Pillibury  i  Mariignoni 

108  W«f  L**  S«r»*t  too  Bush  St.    EXbrool  3302-3 

VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 
A.  J.  Chalm*n  C.  J.  Hondry  Co. 

SUtet  Staamihrp  Co.  1 1 1-121  So.  Front  St. 
1010  Waifainqton  St. 

Agaett  and  Sfoclrt  l*  all  tk*  Mielpal  Psffi 


Anti-Fouling 
Anti-Corrosive 
Boottopping 
Cabin  Paints 
Decic  Paints 


Deck  House  Paints 

Hold  Paints 

Red  Lead  (Mixed) 

Smoke  Stack  Paints 

Topside  Paints 


The  Federal  Paint 
Company,  Inc. 

33  Rector  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Adapting  Miracles  of 
Wartime  Production 

for 
Peacetime  Industry 


3500  Man  Hours 
per  Vessel  Saved 

Individual  shipyards  have  cut  their  welding  pro- 
grams as  much  as  42*%  by  the  utilization  of  the 
concussion  stud  welding  principle. 

As  much  as  3,500  man  hours  have  been  saved 
per  vessel  through  the  use  of  an  organized 
established  electric  stud  welding  procedure. 


Straight 
Studs 


Shoulder 
Studs 


J-Bolt 
Sluds 


Let  the  Electric  Stud  Company  analyze  YOUR 
welding  problems.  Electric  Stud  Company  offers 
you  the  latest  development  —  a  flux  sprayed 
stud!  This  principle  of  spraying  the  stud  insures 
clean,  positive  welds  —  gives  a  perfect  fusion, 
eliminates  gaseous  porosity  in  the  weld. 

Stud  welding  can  be  adapted  to  your  peacetime 
structural  fusion  problems. 

Progressive  companies  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  our  free  engineering  consulting  service, 
aiming  towards  utilization  of  the  stud  welding 
process  for  postwar  developments  in  industry. 

WRITE  OR  WIRE  FOR  INFORMATION  —  PRICE  LISTS 

THE  ELECTRIC  STUD  COMPANY 

1819  Barranca  Stroet 
Los  Angales  31,  Calif. 

Eltclric  Sfud  Company  producti  «r«  luily  cov*r*d  by  U.  S.  P«f«ntt  landing. 


WEEKS  -  HOWE  -   EMERSON   COMPANY 


Ship  Chandlers      •      Marine   Hardware 
Suppliers  for:     Steamship  Companies 


Approved  Life  Boat  Rations     •     Anchors  of  All  Kinds 
Dry  Docks  •  Shipyards  and  Contractors 


100    ft.    frontage.     Over 
of  confinuour  service. 
Plenty  of  parking  space 

Main  office: 
255  MISSION  STREET 

Left:    Our   Flag    Factory. 
77  Hunt  Street 
45  ft.  frontage 


110  ft.  frontage.  Daylight  Rigging  Dept.  400  windows. 
Folsom  Street  near  First. 

WIRE  ROPE  DEPARTMENT 

COMPLETE  FACILITIES  FOR:  Cut+ing,  Wind- 
ing, Splicing,  Socket  Work,  Cargo  Falls,  Prevent- 
ers.  Bridles,  Slings. 


Los     Angeles     Office:     412     West     ith     Street 


Farrel-Birmingham's 
Export  Soles  Manager 

The  appointment  of  Eric  C.  Gyl- 

lensvard  as  export  sales  manager  has 
been  announced  by  Farrel-Birming- 
ham  Company,  Inc.  His  headquar- 
ters will  be  .1700  Chrysler  Building, 
New  York  City.  He  comes  to  this 
new  post  with  valuable  experience  in 
the  export  sales  field,  having  worked 
in  South  America,  in  India,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Far  East  . 

In  1942  Mr.  Gyllensvard  was 
elected  president  of  the  Machinery 
and  Metals  Export  Association.  Since 
the  war  he  has  also  served  in  an 
advisory  capacity  on  various  govern- 
ment   committees    in    Washington, 


|WEST  COAST  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRYDOCK  COMPANY 

Telephone:  HARBOR  5322 

Berth  55,  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES:   229  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET.  SAN  PEDRO 


handling  export  controls.  He  served 
in  1942  and  1943  on  the  Lend-Lease 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  appointed  by 
E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  and  is  now  serv- 
ing on  the  Foreign  Economics  Ad- 
ministration Advisory  Committee. 

Swett  Promotions 

W.  J.  Kinney  has  been  promoted 
to  superintendent  of  the  George  E. 
Swett  6?  Co.,  engineers,  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  is  announced,  while  Duward 
Frost  has  been  made  assistant  super- 
tendent  in  charge  of  marine  refriger- 
ation. H.  N.  Craig  becomes  man- 
ager of  purchases  and  stores,  while 
Irving  Fairbanks  has  joined  the  sales 
engineering  staff. 


REPAIRS 


TO 

SEA-GOING  VESSELS 


MACHINERY    INSTALLATIONS 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    ALL    TYPES    OF    BEARINGS 
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YEARS    OF 
"KNOW-HOW" 


ikkupGREENBERG 

TITE-TEST 
VALVES 

for 'ASSURED  RESULTS"! 


JOSAM 

MACOMB 

STRAINERS 

ARE    STANDARD 


Now  available 
through  YOUR  JOBBERS 
. . .  from  Vancouver  to 
San  Diego... the  nartie 
GREENBERG  is  your 
Assurance  of  Quality! 


The  JOSAM  Macomb  Stroiner  is  a  pipe  line  stroiner  for 
'  steam,  water,  oil  and  other  liquids.  The  bolted  cover  type 
...Series  M-2600,  illustrated  above. ..is  furnished  in  bronze 
or  cost  iron  (black  or  galvanized).  Strainer  basket  regularly 
furnished  in  brass.  Can  be  furnished  in  other  metals  as  re- 
quired by  the  U.  S.  Navy,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
other  specifiers. 

Cast  iron  units  for  125  lbs.  steam— 200  lbs.  cold  water  — 
non-shock  pressure.  Brass  units  for  150  lbs.  steam  — 225  lbs. 
cold  water— non-shock  pressure.  Connections  have  standard 
iron  pipe  thread,  regular  U.  S.  Standard,  or  Navy  Standard 
flanges,  as  required.— See  your  local  Jobber. 


SHIP    CHANDLERS 

SCHDU-GALLIS  CO.,  LTD. 

250  Sacramento  Street  •  EXbrook  4671  •  San  Francisco 

invited    Ijou  to  ZJkelr  flew  J4ome 

We  Stock  a  Complete  Line  of  Deck  and  Engine  Room  Supplies 

Life  Saving  and  Asbestos  Snits  :  Marine  Paints  :  Marine  Electrical  Supplies 

European  Fittings  and  Whitworth  Taps  and  Dies 

Distributors  of  PLYMOUTH  MARINE  ROPES 

Distributors  BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

Sole  San  Francisco  Agents  of  ARNESSEN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


PORT  OF  EMBARKATION  NEWS 

Captain  Arthur  E.  Paulson,  for- 
mer San  Francisco  Bay  shipping  exec- 
utive who  has  been  serving  with  the 
Army  in  the  Aleutians  for  the  last 
several  years,  has  returned  and  has 


been  assigned  to  San  Francisco  Port 
of  Embarkation  for  duty  in  Marine 
Operations  Branch,  Water  Division. 
Captain  Paulson  was  associated 
with  Snowden  Transportation  Com- 
pany in  civilian  Hfe. 


WILMINGTON 
TRANSPORTATION   COMPANY 

General  Agent:  War  Shipping  Administration 

GENERAL  TOWAGE  AND  LIGHTERAGE  SERVICE 
LOS  ANGELES  -  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS 


Tug  Service:  Harbor  4292,  429J;  Long  Beach  636-563 
General  Office:  175  W.  Water  Street,  Wilmington,  California 


Colonel  Plant  Receives 
Honor  Medal 

Colonel  Thomas  B.  Plant,  widely 
known  San  Francisco  shipping  execu- 
tive now  serving  in  the  Army  Trans- 
portation Corps,  recently  received 
the  Legion  of  Merit  Medal  for  his 
work  in  water  transportation  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  Theater. 

The  medal  was  presented  by  Major 
General  C.  H.  Kells,  Commanding 
General  of  the  San  Francisco  Port  of 
Embarkation,  where  Colonel  Plant  is 
now  stationed  as  Deputy  Port  Com- 
mander for  Operations. 


The  award  covered  "exceptionally 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  perform- 
ance of  outstanding  services"  during 
the  period  from  March,  1942,  to 
April,  1944,  when  Colonel  Plant  was 
direcdy  responsible  for  all  water 
transport  activities  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  Area.  The  citation  further 
states:  "His  capacity  for  working 
long  hours  day  after  day,  his  wide 
technical  knowledge,  and  his  fore- 
sight in  visualizing  future  develop- 
ments have  contributed  in  marked  de- 
gree to  the  successful  operation  of 
the    war   in    the    Southwest    Pacific 


Area." 

Colonel  Plant's  home  is  in  Sai 
Francisco.  He  was  an  executive  o 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com 
pany  at  its  San  Francisco  headquai 
ters  when  he  entered  Army  service 

Capt.  Scammell 
Now  Commodore 

San  Francisco's  District  Coai 
Guard  officer  for  the  Twelfth  Nav: 
District,  William  Kirk  Scammell,  wa 
promoted  from  captain  to  commc 
dore. 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEE 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO 


544  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  303 
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XVODPAK  is  the  patented,  guaranteed, 
non-friction,  floating  seal,  long-lasting,  moderate 
cost,  highly  efficient  metallic  packing.  It's  made 
when  you  want  it,  how  you  want  it  to  fit  your 
specifications.  Simple  and  speedy  to  install;  swift 
to  fit,  slow  to  wear.  Guaranteed  for  one  year,  its 
average  service  life  is  much  longer. 

Pack  up  your  troubles  with  RODPAK.  It's  defi- 
nitely superior  for  Compressors  (all  types),  Steam 
Units  (Saturated),  Oil  Pumps,  Acid  Pumps,  Water 
Pumps  (hot  and  cold),  Hydraulic  Units  (high  or 
low  pressure).  Asphalt  Pumps,  Valve  Stems,  Log- 
ging and  Sawmill  Units,  Marine  Units  including 
Main  and  Auxiliary  Feed  Pumps,  Fuel  Oil  Service 
Pumps,  Fuel  Oil  Transfer  Pumps,  Fire  and  Bilge 
Pumps,  Brine  Pumps,  Sanitary  Pumps,  Generator 
Engines,  both  rotary  and  reciprocating  type  Refrig- 
eration Units,  Telemotors  and  Steering  Gear  Rams 
and  many  other  units  having  RODS,  SHAFTS, 
LINERS,  PLUNGERS.  If  you  want  packing 
promptly,  if  you  want  packing  that  keeps  on  the 
job  for  years...  "PACK  UP  YOUR  TROUBLES" 


^^ 


RODPAK 

METALLIC    PACKING 

for  rods,  shafts,  inside  & 
outside   packed    plungers 


RODPAK    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

1315  Notoma  Street    •    San  Francisco  3,  California 

^m^^^^^^^m^mm  R  £ P  ft  £S  £  N  T  A  T  I  V  £  S   ■^^^^^^■■^^h 


M«CHIN(I1Y  SUPPUES  COMPANY,    501  MoJison  Avenue.   New  York  22,  N.Y. 
RALPH  E.  MANNS  CO.,  1024  E.  Anaheim  Blvd.,  P.  0.  Boi  277,  Wilmington,  Cilil. 

W.  H.  ROBER,  1016  1st  Avenue,  South,  Seattle  4,  Washington 
STRIEBY  I  BARTON,  ltd.,  lITi  E.  Thitd  Street,   Los   Angeles  13,  Colilornio 


'chy,     ''  Siring 


"™'«  food  a 


^'"^..ClC  safety  H"'^: 

and  eflO^P*"      .   ,^  Hois' 
HooWs0.e"«";      a.otod«^* 

V»rit«  »■"  " 


151  Easl  501h  Street,        •        New  Yoik  22,  N.Y. 


'-*''::^'<^^^<-.*- 
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BALSA 

LIGNUM  VITAE 

PLYWOOD 


DAVIS 

HARDWOOD 

COMPANY 


Bay  af  Mason  Street 

San  Francisco  6,  California 

Phone:  EXbrook  4322 


RHEOSTATS 


The  Ward  Leonard  line  of  rheostats  includes  the  widest 
range  of  siies,  tapers  and  current  ratings  from  the  tiny 
types  for  radio  to  huge  multiple  assemblies  for  the 
heaviest  industrial  use.  Smooth  operation,  durable  con- 
tacts and  extreme  dependability  characterize  all  Ward 
Leonard  Rheostats,  Resistors  and  Relays.  Write  for 
bulletins  of  interest  to  you. 


WARD  LEONARD 

Electric coaf rel  ^\\   devfcei  liace  IW2. 

RELAYS  -  RESISTORS  -  RHEOSTATS 

WARD      LEONARD     ELECTRIC     COMPANY 

59  SOUTH  ST..  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 


DREW  CHIDESTER 

'Continued  from  page  307) 
with  the  title  of  ChevaHer  of  the 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Like- 
wise, Mr.  Scott  was  honored  by  the 
Itahan  government  and  very  recently, 
the  King  of  Sweden  bestowed  the 
Royal  Order  of  Vasa,  First  Class,  on 
him. 

As  for  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  Drew 
Chidester.  He  is  dapper  in  appear- 
ance with  clear  blue  eyes  and  steel 
grey  hair,  which  he  parts  in  the  cen- 


ter. Until  recently,  Mr.  Chidester 's 
spare  moments  have  been  spent  on 
his  farm  near  Redwood  City.  He 
modestly  states  that  his  wife  has  the 
green  fingers,  but  they  both  wax  en- 
thusiastic over  the  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles they  have  raised.  His  sports  are 
golf  and  riding  and  his  hobby,  astron- 
omy. In  San  Francisco,  the  Chidesters 
live  high  on  top  of  Russian  Hill 
overlooking  the  harbor,  and  their 
view  includes  the  General  Steam- 
ship's famous  Pier  41. 


New  Ship  Service  Company 

A  new  ship  service  company, 
known  as  the  General  Ship  Service 
Company  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
formed  and  is  now  operating  in  tem- 
porar>'  quarters  at  705  B  Street  in 
Wilmington,  pending  completion  of 
a  new  building  located  at  216  North 
Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles.  The 
general  manager  of  the  new  company 
is  C.  E.  Freeman  of  the  General  Ship 
Sen.ace    Company,     San    Francisco. 


GENERAL  SHIP  SERVICE  COMPANY 


88-96  Clay  Street 


Chemical  Steam  Cleaning 
Tank  and  Boiler  Cleaning 
Gas  Freeing  •  Sterilizing 
Chipping  •  Wet  Sandblasting 
Scaling     •     Painting 


GArfield  0186 


San  Francisco 
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AS  SURE  AS  THE  SWALLOWS'  RETURN 

Are  Repeat  Orders 
For  Milton  Large  Nuts 

Inherent  in  Both  is  the 
Assurance  which  is  Bound 
Up   in    Past    Performance 


Unlike   the    Birds   Seeking 

TemperateClimate,  Milton 

Large  Nuts  are  Steeled  tor 

"Rough  Weather" 

Instinct  Guides  the  Stvalloiv's  Flight 
Judgment  Rules  the  Buyer  s  Might 


If  YOU  Have  Never 

Used  Milton  Large  Nuts 

Send  Us  a  "First"  Order 

Let  Quality,  Accuracy,  Efficiency 

Point  the  Way  to  "Repeats" 

Sires  2^/4  to  8  in.  Diameter 

THE  MILTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Milton,  Pennsylvania 


BRONZE 

VALVES 


GLOBE  VALVES 
GATE  VALVES 
HOSE  VALVES 

ANGLE  VALVES 

STOP  CHECK 
VALVES 

SWING  CHECK 
VALVES 

BACK    PRESSURE 
RELIEF  VALVES 


MM  E  D  I  AT  E 
DELIVERY 
Through  Jobbers 

NOW!  You  can  get  high 
quality  Fisher  Bronze 
Valves  from  Warehouse  stocks 
in  three  cities  —  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  and  Seattle.  It's 
a  time-saving  advantage  for 
all  shipbuilders  and  repair 
yards.  Emergency  orders  can 
be  delivered  immediately. 
Fisher  Valves  are  made  of  the 
highest  quality  materials  under 
rigid  factory  control  to  meet 
all  marine  requirements.  Ap- 
proved by  U.S.C.G.  and  A.B.S. 


FACTORY    REPRESENTATIVES    ON    PACIFIC    COAST 


E    g    BKADLEY  CO. 


WASHINGTON 


BRASS  FOUNDRY 

5332   SANTA  FE  AVENUE  •  LAFAYETTE  0161 
LOS   ANGELES    11,  CALIFORNIA 


FREEAR  — LORENTZEN  COMPANY 

IXSrLATIOIV    ENGINEERS 

DESIGN    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

OF    COMMISSARY 

AND 

CARGO    REFRIGERATED    SPACES 


2345  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 

TEMPLEBAR  5613 


50  HAWTHORNE  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

YUKON  0316 


MILESTONE 

FOR 

ASSOCIATED 

OIL 

EXECUTIVE 

Wiriiom  F.  Humpbrev. 
presidenf  of  Tide 
Water  Assacla«ed, 
congratulating  H.  T. 
Earl,  assistant  vice 
president  on  his  40th 
anniversary  with  com- 


Standard  Machinery 

Bob  Hughes,  Howard  Wikon  and 
Carroll  Winrod  announce  the  estab- 
lishment of  Standard  Machinery 
Company,  with  offices  at  112  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  The  new  con- 
cern will  represent  manufacturers  of 
equipment  and  supplies  for  construc- 
tion, highway,  mining,  logging,  ma- 
rine and  industrial  uses,  throughout 
the  Western  States. 

All  three  principals  have  had  years 
of  experience  in  the  equipment  field 
and  are  well  known  in  the  trade. 
R.  A.  Hughes  and  J.  H.  Wilson  were; 
formerly  connected  with  a  promi- 
nent Western  equipment  distributor. 


Official  U.  S.  Nui/y  Photograph 

U.S.S.  COMFORT- gWc^  ^  ^en<^f 

The  U  S  S  Comfort  is  one  of  three  shining  new  hospital  ships  built  for  the  Navy  out 
of  standard  C-1  cargo  ship  hulls.  Each  of  these  ships— the  Comfort,  Mercy  and  Hop^ 
contain  all  the  facilities  of  a  hospital  ashore  and  the  auxiliary  equipment  to  care  for 

the  700  patients  and  400  in  crew.  

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction  to  us  that  LIDGERWOOD  Electro-Hydraulic 
Steering  Machinery,  which  is  used  on  many  ships 
of  the  C-1  class,  has  been  chosen  for  these  ships 
of  mercy  as  well.  LIDGERWOOD  Marine  Auxil- 
iaries, in  service  on  both  merchant  and  naval  vessels 
of  all  types,  have  proved  themselves  over  the  years 
for  economical,  efficient  and  thoroughly  dependable 
operation  under  all  conditions. 


I 
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Whether  it's  hazardous  transfer  of  liquids  at  sea  or  loading  a 
tanker  in  port,  Wiggins  Quick  Couplings  add  Safety  and  Speed 
to  Marine  operations.  It  insures  a  quick  "get-away"  when 
sudden  storms,  fire  hazards  and  other  dangers  are  present 

For  speed  in  connecting,  just  match  two  ends  together  and 
swing  the  lever  forward!  Saves  many  minutes  in  making  fuel- 
ing connections  in  port  or  in  a  rough  sea.  Eliminates  danger 
of  crushed  hands  while  bolting  flanges. 

For  safety  in  disconnecting,  merely  throw  the  lever  back 
while  holding  down  the  latch.  Simple  and  easy  as  that,  in  only 
a  matter  of  seconds. 

Wiggins  Quick  Couplings  have  been  used  on  Naval  vessels 
since  1938,  and  are  now  being  used  by  the  U.  S  Coast  Guard 
for  Class  1 1  lines  other  than  steam.  For  speed,  safety  and 
economy,  and  where  seconds  count,  specify  Wiggins  Quick 
Couplings.  Available  in  4"  and  6"  sizes. 


L  B.  Wiggins  Oil  Tool  Company,  Inc. 


Main  office  and  factory:  3424  E  Olympic  Blvd.,  Los  Angelo  2J, 
aiif.  Detroit:  2159  General  Motors  BIdg ,  Detroit  2.  New  York 
Grand  (Antral  Terminal  BIdg.,  Rm.  27 1 8.  N  Y,  1 7,  N.  Y.  Chicago, 
230  N  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago  I,  III.  Pacific  Coast  Distributors: 
Main  office:  Brooks  Equipment  Co..  636  Pocrcro  Ave.,  S.  F.  10: 
I.  A.  office:  1 150  S.  Hill  Street,  I  A.  15 


^op  choice  for  tough  jobs! 


•  Put  REX-TUBE  type  RT-15 
on  your  tough,  hard-to-handle 
connection  problems.  Then 
watch  what  happens  when  this 
rugged,  high-quality  flexible 
metal  hose  takes  charge  of  the 
heavy-duty  assignments!  You 
can  forget  all  about  frequent 
replacements  — costly  delays. 
For  RT-15  is  famous  for  its 
ability  to  take  punishment;  to 
keep  right  on  outperforming 
and  outlasting  many  other 
types  of  hose  under  the  rough- 
est usage  you  can  give  it. 

There  are  ample  reasons  why 
production  men  choose  REX- 
TUBE  type  RT-15  when  it 
comes  to  taking  hard  knocks. 
Illustrated  below  are  just  a  few 
of  RT-15's  many  outstanding 
features.  Write  us  today  and 
ask  for  Booklet  E-144. 


REX-TUBE  (I)T-I5)— i>  widely  tiied  for  han- 
dling  steam  at  low  and  moderate  pre*- 
turei,  for  unloading  ond  loading  tankers 
and  borges,  sleoming  out  tanic  can,  and 
other  "hot"  process  jobs. 


m 

CHICAGO  mETRLHOSE  U,nn«m 

%^   ■   ■   I    I   I  mAVUIOOD,  lUINOIt 


.  Pianist  Maywo*^  and   Bflm,  III. 


MARINE      EQVIPMETVT 

Evaporator  ...  Oil  Heaters  ...  Oil  Coolers  . . .  Grease  Extractors  . . .  Water  Heaters 
Distillers  .  .  .   Feed  Water  Heaters  .  .  .   Exhaust  Gas  Boilers  .  .  .  Heat  Exchanger! 

DAVIS     ENGINEERING     CORPORATION 


610.  e.  SWETT  t,  CO..   ENGINEERS 
San  Francisco 


Plant  and  General  Offices,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J 


SCHM/TT  STEEL  CO. 
AWARD 

L  »o  r:  B.  F.  Carter,  adm.  oss«.  to  Carl  Flesher, 
regional  director  of  Maritime  Commission  in 
Oakland,  Calit.:  Edward  Sammons,  pres  of 
Oregon  War  Industries;  William  C.  SchmiH. 
pres.  of  SchmitI  Steel;  W.  E.  Kerr,  oldest  em- 
ployee in  point  of  service  with  company;  and 
Johnnie  Corpenter,  master  of  ceremonies,  from 
rodio  station  KOIN  of  Portland,   Oregon. 


AWARD 

The  Maritime  "M"  Pennants  have 
been  awarded  to  Schmitt  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Portland,  Oregon,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22;  and  to  Chicago  Pump  Com- 
pany on  April  21. 


90  Miles  in  the  Puffs  •  Danforth  Hold 

CAPTAIN  TURNS  IN 


s  •  •  • 


f 

Photos  courtesy  A.  E.  Froser 
STONNtNGTON  BOAT  WORKS, 

builders 
"Cnptain  NcthonicI  B.  Palmer." 


Reporl  on  the  perfoi 
75-16.  Danforth  during  hi 
by  Copt.  Robert  B.  Moron,  skip- 
per 56'  "Copt.  Nothaniel  B.  Pol- 
mer",   28    lonj,   6'   draft,    Ston- 
nington,  Connecticut: 

"We  left  the  dock  a  little  before  dark  and  stood  out  into  th 
harbor  to  anchor.  We  got  our  ranges  from  the  breakwater 
lights  and  dropped  anchor.  We  used  two  A"  wire  cables 
hooked  to  the  75-lb.  Danforth,  in  15  feet  of  water.  Fifty 
fathoms  of  wire  was  let  out.  •  At  the  height  of  the  storm  the 
wind  reached  a  velocity  of  80  miles— 90  miles  in  the  puffs. 
It  was  North-easterly  during  the  hurricane  and  then  shifted, 
offer  a  lull,  to  the  Northwest  and  blew  hard  the  rest  of  the 

Danforth  Anchor,  protected  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
For  professional  data,  write  — 

R.  S.  DANFORTH,  2131  Allston  Way,  Berkeley  4,  Calif. 
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night.  One  man  stood  watch  to  check  ranges  and  the  rest  of 
the  crew  turned  in.  The  boat  did  not  drag.  •  The  other 
vessels  in  the  fleet  have  150-lb.  regular  type  anchors,  but 
did  not  dare  use  them  and  preferred  to  ride  out  the  storm 
under  power.  •  All  agreed  that  the  Danforth  gave  a  most 
satisfactory  performance." 


nANFORTH 


•  Buy  WAR  BONDS 
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ROLAGRIP 

PIPE  COUPLINGS 

SUCCESSFULLY  SAIL  THE  SEVEN  SEAS 
In  Thousands  of  Ships  of  Many  Types 

Rolagrip  Pipe  Couplings  supplied  to  the  leading 
shipyards  number  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

In  cargo  ships  of  all  classes,  tankers,  mine  sweepers, 
sub  chasers,  escort  vessels,  carriers,  troop  ships  and 
corvettes  Rolagrip  Pipe  Couplings  are  successfully 
saiUng  the  seven  seas. 

Rolagrip  Pipe  Couplings  are  credited  with  the  sav- 
ing of  millions  of  man  hours  in  ship  building  due  to 
their  speedy  installation. 

Under  strenuous  usage  they  are  giving  dependable 
and  satisfactory  service  on  many  lines  aboardship, 
including  bilge,  ballast,  sanitary,  fuel  oil  transfer, 
fire-mains,  deck  drains,  overflows,  cargo  oil  piping, 
air  vents,  sounding  tubes,  soil  piping,  salt  water  sys- 
tems, and  w^ater  circulating  systems. 

Despite  steadily  increasing  demand,  prompt  ship* 
ments  are  maintained  on  Rolagrip  Pipe  Couplings, 
as  well  as  precision  welded  Segweld  b 
Fittings  and  Gruvagrip  Couplings 
for  grooved  end  pipe* 

GUSTIN-BACON 
MFG.  COMPANY 

KANSAS  CITY  7,  MISSOURI 

wYerk       •       Philadelphia       •       Chicago       •       Tulsc 
Houston       •        Fort  Worth       •        San  Francisco 


LIQUIDOMETER 

ELECTRIC  MARINE 

Fuel  and  Water  Level 

Gauging  System 


This  modern  gauging  system,  which  enables  the  operator  to 
check  instantaneously  the  liquid  contained  in  tanks  aboard 
ship,  is  of  considerable  convenience  when  it  is  required  to  shift 
fuel  or  water  from  tank  to  tank,  and  is  of  effective  help  in  the 
trimming  of  a  ship. 

Any  number  of  Indicators  may  be  mounted  on  a  panel  to 
indicate  the  amount  of  fuel,  lubricating  oil,  water  or  other 
liquids  stored  aboard  ship.  The  slightest  movement  of  the 
leverage-type  float  units  installed  in  the  tanks  is  transmitted 
electrically  to  easily  read  dial  indicators.  Although  extremely 
sensitive  to  slight  liquid  level  changes,  these  gauges  are 
ruggedly  constructed  to  withstand  the  vibration  and  shock  to 
which  all  marine  equipment  is  subjected. 

The  electrical  portion  of  the  transmitter  is  effectively  sealed 
from  contact  with  the  tank  liquid  by  means  of  a  metal  sealing 
bellows.  The  electric  indicators  may  be  located  at  any  distance 
from  the  tanks,  and  the  system  is  not  affected  by  voltage  drop. 

Other  Liquidometer  products  include  Hydraulic  Rudder 
Angle  Indicators,  Levelometer  Hydrostatic  Fuel  and  Water 
Level  Indicators,  Liquidometer  Hydraulic  Marine  Type  Tank 
Gauges,  Liquidometer  Hydraulic  Position  Indicators,  and 
Levelometer  Draft  Indicating  Instruments. 

Write  for  complete  information. 

THE  LI/^UH70METER  corp. 

MARINE   DIVISION 
41-26  -  37th  STREET.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1.  N.  Y. 


mimue  ^mtuiiiiw 


Servinq  the  Marine  Trade  with  Johns-Manville  Packings  and  Power  Planf  Speciaities 

Led  Plate  Thread  and  Gasicet  Paste — Ensign  Cable  and  Belt  Preservers since  1924. 


Insulating  a  ship  .  .  .  Naval  or  Merchant  .  .  . 
whether  under  construction  or  repair,  during  pres- 
ent war  stress  conditions  requires  plenty  of  tact, 
co-ordination   and   "know-how." 

And  that's  why  the  BAY  CITIES  ASBESTOS  organi- 
zation .  .  .  with  its  years  of  experience  ...  its 
expert  craftsmen  ...  and  its  highest  quality  Johns- 
Manville  materials  has  been  able  to  render  ship- 
yards throughout  Northern  California  exceptional 
service  in  helping  to  meet  production  schedules  on 
date. 

Whatever  your  Insulation  Problem  .  .  .  Bring  it  to 
BAY  CITIES  ASBESTOS  COMPANY. 


y  CITIES  ASBESTOS  <0. 


SAN      FRANCISCO 


OAKLAND 


STOCKTON 


(^OHtnacton^ 


S**^itceftA 


'Di4t'U6<tto>U 


Army-Navy  "E"  burgees  for  out- 
standing achievements  have  been 
won  by  The  Canton  Naval  Ordnance 
Plant,  operated  by  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, and  by  Executone,  Inc.,  of 
New  York. 

A  fourth  gold  star  to  be  added  to 


"M"  pennants  have  been  presented 
to  W.  i^  J.  Sloane  of  New  York 
and  the  Pittsburg  Works  of  Colum- 
bia Steel  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
U.  S.  Steel  at  Pittsburg,  California. 

San  Pedro  Award 

A  new  flag  with  four  stars  affixed 
now  snaps  proudly  from  Bethlehem's 


flagstaff,  at  the  San  Pedro  plant,  sig- 
nifying the  fourth  successive  renewal 
of  the  Army-Navy  "E"  award. 

This  flag,  customarily  awarded  for 
a  half  year,  has  been  given  in  this 
instance  for  a  full  year  before  being 
considered  for  the  next  renewal,  in 
view  of  the  excellent  record  at  the 
yard. 


PUMPS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  SERVICES 

Boiler  Feed  .  .  Ballast  .  .  Bilge  .  .  Brine  .  .  Butterworth  :  : 
Cargo  Oil  .  .  Condenser  Circulating  .  .  General  Circulating 
.  .  Condenser  Condensate  .  .  Heating  Condensate  .  .  Fire  . 
Evaporator  Plant  .  .  Distilling  Plant  .  .  Drain  .  .  Fuel  Oil  .  .* 
Lubricating  Oil  .  .  General  Service  .  .  Fresh  Water  .  .  Salt 
Water  .  .  Sanitary  .  .  Fuel  Transfer  .  .  Diesel  Engine  Cooling. 

ryPfS;  Centrifugal    •    Reciprocatinq    •    Self  Priming 

GEO.  E.  SWETT  &  CO.,  ENGINEERS.  San  Francisco 


WAR  RE 


PUMPS 


WARREN  STEAM   PUMP  CO.JNC,    WARREN,  MASS 
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IRON  HORSE 

Brand  Products 

(on  Tt^iMf,  7K<vUtctKC,  7(/<vi 


HEAVYWEIGHT 

BUCKETS 

Type  1 1 2  quart 

Type  1 14  quart 

Type  2 14  quart 

Both  galvanized  water 
buckets  and  fire  buckets  in 
above  types  and  capacities. 
Write  forBulletinNo.442-A. 


GARBAGE  PAILS 
. . .  Nestable  Type 

28  gauge  galvanized  steel 
— termed  medium  weight 
10  gallon  capacity.  Write 
for  Biilletin  No.  10. 


GARBAGE  CAN 
. . .  Nestable  Type 

28  gauge  galvanized  steel 
termed  medium  weight 
20  gallon  capacity.  Write 
for  Bulletin  No.  22. 


Medium  and 

heavy  weight 

styles. 

Write  for 

Bulletin 

No.  38. 


ROCHESTER 

U  CREENLEAf  STREET 


CAN     COMPANY 

ROCHESTER  »,   M.  Y. 


GOTHAM  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

149  WOOSTER  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


WfSr  COAST  BRANCH  FACTORY: 
591  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  5,  CALIF. 


TBE     PHILPOTT 
SWIVEL     GAIVGWAY     PLATFORM 

Featuring  the  quick  locking  Safety  Device 

Also  manufacturers  of  Mac-Way  Lightweight  All  Steel  Gangways   ...   and 
special  fabricated  steel  products  made  to  specifications. 

GEORGE     M.     PHILPOTT     CO. 

MARINE  SUPPLIES 

DECK:  Wire  Rope  and  Fittings— Clips,  Thimbles,  Sockets,  etc.   Tackle  Blocks, 

Shackles,   Turnbuckles,    Hooks,    Chain,    Decklashing    Turnbuckles,    Pear    Links, 

Cargo  Hooks,  Wire  Rope  Cargo  Nets  and  Save-alls. 

ENGINE:    Ball  and  Roller  Bearings,  Oil  Seals,  Bronze  for  bushings, 

V-belts  and  Sheaves. 


I  1 60  Bryant  Street 

San  Francisco  3 


UNderhill473l 


lifornli 


The  Modern  Gas  Turbine,  by  R. 

Tom  Sawyer,  B.  of  E.E.,  M.E.,  En- 
gineer, Diesel  Equipment,  American 
Locomotive  Company  (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.  $4.00).  This  book  brings  to- 
gether a  wealth  of  useful  information 
on  the  modern  gas  turbine  and  its 
varied  uses  as  a  supercharger  and 
prime  mover,  including  up-to-date 
data  on  jet  propulsion.  It  contains 
IM  line  drawings,  halftones,  blue- 
prints of  various  types  of  gas  tur- 


bines, as  well  as  charts,  graphs  and 
tables  of  abbreviations  and  symbols. 

Milling    Machine    Operations,    by 

Lewis  E.  King;  The  MacMillan  Com- 
pany; 51/2"  X  814"— 119  pages.  This 
IS  Number  2  of  a  series  by  the  same 
author  on  machine  shop  operations. 
Like  Number  1,  on  Lathe  Opera- 
tions, this  book  covers  operations 
from  nomenclature  through  all  mill- 
ing operations.  Thoroughly  covers 
its   field,   but   current   reading   must 


supply  the  practices  of  carbon  cut- 
ters, for  the  situation  changes  daily. 
Price  $1.75. 

Plastics — Instructions  for  Milling, 

published  by  Plastics  Publishing 
Company,  P.  O.  Box  968,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  A  collection  of  machining 
practices  recommended  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  most  of  the  readily  rec- 
ognized trade-maked  plastics.  Price 
$1.00. 


SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and  PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STMET 
Telephone  GArfield  6166 


G 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Marine  Railways 

3.000  tons  and  5.000  torn  capacity 

One  Floating  Dry  Dock 

10,500  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LAkehurst  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
J  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 
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They     BOTH 
take   "Know  How 


## 


Right,  out  of  «ha  dug*  rop*  laying  machliict 
i«    th*    Tybbt    Cordat*    C«ii|raar    nilli. 


It  takes  a  lot  of  "know  how"  to  make  the  steel  and  fabricate  it  into  the  machines 
that  have  made  Amenca  the  World's  arsenal. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  "know  how,"  too,  to  make  dependable  rope.  In  the  actual  lay^ 
rng  of  the  rope,  for  example,  the  tension  and  turn  of  each  strand  must  be  abso- 
lutely  uniform  so  that  the  entire  rope  works  as  a  unit,  all  strands  absorbing  an 
equal  share  of  the  load. 

To  insure  this  perfect  uniformity  the  skill  and  care  of  modem  rope  making 
machinery  and  seasoned  rope  makers  is  required.  In  the  Tubbs  Cordage  Com- 
pany mills  nearly  a  century  of  "know  how"  stands  behind 
every  coil  of  rope. 


Remember  this  trademark  in  postwar 
days  —  remember  NOW  to  specify 
TUBBS  when  rope  must  be  replaced. 


BBS  CORDAGE  COMPANY   1 
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•   Weary  survivors  of  a  sinking  ship," 
rescued  from  the  sea  with  rope,  board  a 
Coast  Guard  convoy  cutter  by  rope   lad- 
ders. The  wounded  man   in   the  bow  of  the 
lifeboat   must  be   carefully   swung   aboard   on   a 
stretcher   provided   with   special   rope   riggings. 
•    Rope  is  a  sinew  of  war ;  essential  to  waging 
war — essential  to  saving  lives.  Demands  for 

rope  from  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast 
Guard,    Merchant    Marine    and    essential    war 
industries  strain  our  capacity  to  the  utmost.  Next 
time  you  wonder  why  you  can't  get  all  the  good 
Columbian    Rope   you   want — remember   that 
Uncle  Sam's  boys  must  have  the  lion's  share 
of  it.  When  invasion  is  relaxed,  and  ships  re- 
quire no  more  than  a  normal  complement  of  rope — 
then,  Columbian  Rope  will  be  available  to  you.  They 
need   the  best   now — but,  as  always   the  best   is 
worth  waiting  for. 

COLUMBIAN   ROPE  COMPANY 

400-90  Genesee  St. 
AUBURN,   "The  Cordage   City,"   N.   Y. 


CiT^W/i^K^ROPE 


SINEW  OF  WAR 


DurPost-War  jk^l^lXlf^ 

Merchant  Marine      7  llll'tn"!!: 


RtVltUl 


In  our  editorial  comment  for  May  we  called  for  a  common  sense  realistic 
attitude  toward  our  post-war  merchant  marine  problem.  Our  suggestions 
were  to: 

(1)  Promptly  sell  all  the  "Libertys"  we  can  to  any  buyer  in  the  world 
and  scrap  the  remaining  "Libertys." 

(2)  To  immobilize  (for  future  emergency)  under  care  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  the  fleets  of  merchant  vessels  converted  to  special 
war  use  under  their  direction. 

(3)  To  build  on  the  foundation  of  our  fleet  of  good  modem  merchant 
vessels  a  modern  merchant  marine  to  serve  American  commerce. 

It  is  our  purpose  here  roughly  to  analyze  the  post-war  fleet  that  would  be 
available  for  American  commerce,  assuming  suggestions  Nos.  1  and  2  have 
been  adopted  and  put  into  practical  effect. 

No  complete  analysis  of  the  American  merchant  fleet  as  of  any  recent 
date  has  yet  been  pubhshed.  However,  we  have  a  rough  analysis  of  the  types 
of  vessels  built  in  1943   (the  peak  year)  and  of  their  dispositoin. 

The  shipyards  of  America  in  that  year  produced  1896  vessels  for  U.S.M.C. 
Our  Eastern  editorial  representative,  T.  Orchard  Lisle,  submits  the  following 
rough  analysis  of  the  types  composing  this  total. 

First,  there  are  to  be  subtracted  from  the  total  those  types  that  are  defi- 
nitely not  in  the  commercial  categories  so  far  as  our  overseas  merchant  marine 
is  concerned.  These  include:  114  military  types  other  than  transports;  57 
Libertys  finished  as  tankers;  46  seagoing  tugs;  16  Great  Lakes  ore  carriers; 
33  small  coastal  cargo  vessels;  27  concrete  barges;  and  28  small  coastal  tankers. 
This  reduces  the  total  of  seagoing,  self-propelled  ships  of  over  2000  d.w.  tons 
to  1575. 

Of  this  total  the  Liberty  type  freighters,  considered  too  slow  and  un- 
economical for  modern  cargo  liner  service,  number  1238  or  78  per  cent.  The 
balance  of  337  vessels  comprises:  162  C-type  fast  modern  cargo  vessels;  167 
seagoing  tankers;  and  8  miscellaneous.  These  figures  give  C-type  fast  cargo 
carriers  and  tankers  approximately  1 1  per  cent  of  the  total  for  each  type. 

Since  the  majority  of  American  seagoing  tankers  are  operated  in  foreign 
and  domestic  routes  by  the  oil  companies  and  do  not  enter  into  the  competi- 
tive public  carrier  trade  it  would  seem  a  logical  conclusion  that  the  real 
problem  of  American  post-war  merchant  marine  narrows  itself  so  far  as  the 

(Page  332,  plea>e) 
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S.  Coast  Guard  sub-basfers  strike  out  to  tahe  up  th 


they  sweep  the  sklppliif  laaes. 


The  Coast  Guard  t944 
Coiistruettoii  Program 


A  12S-foo»  cutler. 


[Official  Coast  Guard  photo) 


D. 


_FURING  1944 
U.   S.   Coast   Guard   completed 
construction    of    37    major    vesst* 
ranging  from  73  feet  to  290  feet  * 
length,  and  of  346  smaller  craft,  ^ 
eluding  boats  and  barges.  Several  ai 
these  types  are  shown  in  the  acct 
panying  illustrations. 

The  construction  of  four  269-f 
ice-breakers  and  one  290-foot 
breaker  is  considered  the  year's  c 
standing  accomplishment  of  theCc- 
Guard  Naval  Engineering  Divisi 
The  work  of  one  of  these  vessels  ( 
Mackinaw)  in  breaking  up  heavy 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  expli 
of  two  others  (the  Eastwind  ! 
Northwind)  against  the  Germans 
high  latitudes  off  Greenland,  hi 
received  national  attention.  A  cc 
plete  illustrated  description  of  th 
ice-breakers  appeared  in  the  Mar 
1945,  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Revi( 
Other  important  completions  d 
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Top  of  page:  40-foot  flreboot. 
Center:  25-foot  10-Ineh  motor  surtboar. 

lOffictal  Coast  Guard  photo} 
Bottom:  3t-faot  B-lnch  motor  llfoboot. 

{Official  Coast  Guard  photo} 

ing  1944  were  twenty  180-foot  Iris 
class  cutters;  one  114-foot  river  ten-- 
der;  six  110-foot  tug  class  cutterst 
three  100-foot  tender  class  cutters; 
and  two  73-foot  intercoastal  water 
way  tenders. 

The  completion  of  20  Iris  class  cut 
ters  concluded  a  construction  pro-, 
gram  of  thirty-nine  180-foot  tender 
class  cutters  for  the  Coast  Guard.  In 
addition  to  these  Iris  class  cutters,  the 
program  included  13  Cactus  class  cut-, 
ters,  five  Mesquite  class  cutters  and 
the  cutter  Ironwood.  As  urgent  need 
existed  for  this  type  of  vessel  to  as 
sist  in  carrying  out  important  mili- 
tary duties,  construction  of  them  wa* 
carried  out  with  dispatch  and  all  39 
vessels  were  completed  in  approxi' 
mately  42  months. 

Still  another  important  achieve^ 
ment  during  1944  was  the  comple- 
tion of  six  110-foot  tug  class  cutters. 

Also  completed  during  1944  were 
twenty-two  83-foot  cutters,  terminaM 
mg  a  construction  program  of  23C 
vessels  by  Wheeler  Shipyard,  Inc.- 
for  the  Coast  Guard.  Yet  another  im-i 
portant  small  boat  construction  pro-: 
gram  completed  during  1944  was  thali 
of  twelve  64-foot  harbor  patrol  boats, 
The  table  shows  types  and  num 
hers  of  small  craft  built  in  1944: 


Type  Number 

52'  Buoy  Boat 2 

40'  Buoy  Boat 9 

40'  Fireboat  1 

36'8"  Motor  Lifeboat 9 

32'  Surfboat  (Chemold) 1 

30'  Rescue  Boat 10 

26'6"  Motor  Launch  (Spec.)     4 

26'   Cabin  Motor  Launch 13 

26'   Monomoy  Surfboat 18 

26'  Drill  Boat  15 

26'  Cabin  Motor  Launch 

(Spec.)     1 

26'  Motor  Whale  Boat 1 

25'10"  Motor  Surfboat. 23 

25 '6"  Self-Bailing  Surfboat..  10 
24'6"  Race  Point  Surfboat. ...   16 

24'  Motor  Cargo  Boat 28 

23'  Monomoy  Surfboat 17 

23'  Motor  Whale  Boat 10 

23'   Cabin  Motorboat 7 

20'   Motor  Cargo  Boat 10 

20'   Dinghy    18 

19'  Dory    29 

18'  Motor  Dinghy 4 

16'  Dinghy    29 

16'  Skiff 15 

13'  Dinghy    12 
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I  HE  UNITED  STATES 
Maritime  Service  was  originally  es- 
tablished by  the  Federal  Government 
to  offer  training  and  upgrading  to 
officers  and  men  already  serving  in 
the  merchant  marine.  Expanded  war- 
time shipbuilding  gave  the  Maritime 
Ser\'ice  the  added  job  of  training  new 
men  for  the  merchant  marine.  How- 
ever, the  original  mission  of  the 
Service — that  of  training  a  more 
skilled  and  proficient  merchant  ma- 
rine personnel  within  the  industry — 
is  being  conducted  daily  in  USMS 
Upgrading  Schools  in  port  cities  on 
all  three  coasts. 

For  the  information  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  industry,  and  particularly  the 
men  at  sea  desirous  of  advancement 
through     self-improvement,     Pacific 
Marine  Review  presents  an  outline 
of   Maritime    Ser\'ice    facilities    and 
schools  offering  training  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  to  officers  and  unlicensed 
men  already  serving  in  the  merchant 
marine. 
Enrollment  Can  Be  Made  at  Any 
USMS  Pacific  Coast 
Enrolling  Office 

Portland 520  SW  Morrison  St. 

Los  Angeles 514  West  6th  St. 

San  Francisco 1000  Geary  St. 

Seattle 808  Second  Avenue 

Wilmington 326   Avalon   Blvd. 

NOTE:  Time  spent  attending  any 
U.  S.  Maritime  Service  School  is  not 
deducted  from  allowable  shore  leave. 
USMS  Mates  and  Engineers 

Upgrading  Schools 
1000  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco; 
and  1427  Main  Street,  Seattle. 
Qualifications 

Officers  who  desire  to  raise  their 
grade  or  license  to  Second,  First  or 
Chief  Mate,  or  to  Second,  First  As- 
sistant or  Chief  Engineer,  must  pos- 
sess unexpired  licenses  with  sufficient 
sea  time  since  December  7,  1941, 
earned  aboard  ocean-going,  coast- 
wise, or  Great  Lakes  vessels,  to  qual- 
ify for  raise  in  grade  of  license. 
Course 

New  classes  form  every  Monday. 
Classes  are  conducted  six  hours  daily, 
Monday  through  Saturday.    Course 
lasts  for  a  maximum  of  four  weeks. 
Engineering    subjects    taught     in- 
Top:     Lf.  Comdr.  J.  A.  MaHson.  USMS, 
bolder    of    llie    Merchant    Marine    Distin- 
ouished   Service  medal,   and   Senior   Deck 
Instructor   at  the    USMS   Upgrode   School 
in    Son    Francisco,    clarities    a    point   for 
members  of  tbe  deck  class. 
Bottom:     On   a   field   trip   to  Hend<   Iron 
Works    at    Sunnrvole.    California,    U.    S. 
Maritime     Service     engineering     officers 
receiving  upgrade  Instruction  get  point- 
ers from  Charles  C.  Curtis,  Hendj  tech- 
nician, on  one  of  the  company's   steam 
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Upgrading  Courses 
on  Pacific  Coast 

(All  photos  official  photographs.  V .  S.  Maritime  Service) 


elude  turbines,  boilers,  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery, reciprocating  engines,  in- 
spection rules,  diesel  operation,  ma- 
chine shop  practice,  electricity,  first 
aid,  safety  appliances,  lubrication,  re- 
frigeration, fire  equipment  and 
fighting,  instruments,  and  deck  ma- 
chinery. Instruction  includes  lecture 
courses  and  practical  demonstrations 
in  shipyards,  plants  and  aboard  ship. 
Deck  subjects  taught  include  hull 
construction,  laws,  cargo  and  cargo 
loading,  trim,  piloting,  celestial  navi- 
gation, seamanship,  small  boat  han- 
dling, first  aid,  safety  apparatus,  sig- 
naling, reports  and  ship's  business, 
rules  of  the  road,  wind,  weather  and 
current,  and  use  of  ground  tackle. 
Pay  During  Training 

U.  S.  Maritime  Service  officer  en- 
rollees  are  paid  the  base  pay  of  the 
rank  in  which  they  are  enrolled  or 
recalled,  in  addition  to  quarters  and 
subsistence  allowance.  Licensed  offi- 
cers not  desiring  to  enroll  in  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Service  receive  standby 
wages  according  to  WSA  scale. 
Travel  fare  and  meals  are  provided 
from  the  port  of  enrollment  to  the 
nearest  Upgrade  School.  Textbooks 
are  furnished. 

USMS  Able-Seaman  Upgrading 

Schools 
Pier     V/2,    San    Francisco;     1427 
Main  Street,  Seattle;  Berth  185,  Wil- 
mington. 
Qualifications 

Ordinary  seamen  may  qualify  for 
AB  Upgrading  courses  of  various 
lengths,  depending  on  the  following 
qualifications: 

(1)  Ordinary  seamen  with  six 
months  in  the  deck  depart- 
ment are  eligible  for  a  30-day 
course. 

(2)  Ordinary  seamen  with  9 
months  in  the  deck  depart- 
ment are  eligible  for  a  15 -day 
course. 

(.^)   Ordinary    seamen    who    are 
graduates  of  a  U.  S.  Maritime 
Service  Training  Station  with 
3  months  in  the  deck  depart- 
ment are  eligible  for  a  15-day 
course. 
The  length  of  the  courses  may  be 
reduced  for  men  possessing  a  USCG 
Lifeboat  Ticket. 


Top:  Future  Abte  Seamen  Glenn  A.  Wll' 
locy  and  Gerrold  J.  Wheeler  are  fiven 
professional  pointers  on  making  an  e^e 
splice  from  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate  Sam 
Telford. 

Bottom:  At  the  U.S. M.S.  Able  Seaman 
School  at  Pier  I'/j,  San  Francisco,  Chief 
Boatswain's  Mate  Telford  explains  the 
rigging  of  a  breaches  buoy  to  two  ordi- 
naries. 
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Course 

Classes  form  every  Monday. 
Subjects  taught  include  boxing  the 
compass,  lookout  duties,  cable  and 
rope  splicing,  canvas  work,  rigging, 
abandon  ship,  lifeboat  and  fire  drills, 
first  aid,  fire  fighting  and  prevention, 
small  boat  handling  and  navigation, 
use  of  safety  apparatus,  quartermas- 
ter duties,  blinker  and  code  flag  pro- 
cedure, rules  of  the  road  and  piloting. 
Pay  During  Training 

Base  pay  is  $66  per  month,  plus 
$.'.00  per  day  in  lieu  of  board  and 
room — a   total  of  $156  per  month 
Travel  fare  and  meals  are  provided 
from  the  port  of  enrollment  to  the 
nearest  Upgrading  School. 
USMS  Cooks  and  Bakers  Upgrading 
Schools 
San    Francisco,    Portland,    Seattle 
and  Los  Angeles. 
Qualifications 

Course  is  open  to  any  messman  or 
utility  man  possessing  4  months'  sea 
time  in  steward's  department.  Grad- 
uates are  raised  to  Cook  and  Baker 
ratings.  Men  certificated  as  Cooks 
or  Bakers  may  be  upgraded  to  Chief 
Cook. 
Course 

Classes  form  every  Monday. 
Course  lasts  for  a  period  of  from  six 
to  eight  weeks. 

Subjects  taught  include  menu 
planning,  meat  cutting,  meat  prep 
aration  and  roasting,  salad  prepara 
tion,  fruit  and  vegetable  preparation, 
baking  (including  bread,  pies  and 
pastry),  dietetics  and  food  purchas 
ing.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  stor 
age  of  food  under  refrigeration.  Stu 
dents  participate  in  daily  preparation 
of  food  at  school  cafeterias  for  prac- 
tical experience  and  instruction.  Field 
trips  to  meat  packing  plants,  hotels 
and  public  cafeterias  are  made  by 
student  classes. 
Pay  During  Training 

Base  pay,  rated  as  Stewards  Mates 
2/c,  is  $54  per  month,  plus  $3  per 
day  allowance  in  lieu  of  room  and 
board.  Travel  fare  and  meals  are 
provided  from  the  port  of  enrollment 
to  the  nearest  Upgrading  School. 
Textbooks  are  furnished. 


T«p:  Uiidtr  «h«  wotchfsl  «;•  of  iii- 
ftnefor  Fred  Spi«ss,  future  Maritime 
Service  cooks  and  bakeri  ihape  up  a 
nioiHsried  tneot  loaf.  At  the  end  of  a 
56-day  training  course,  qraduotes  re- 
ceive Second  Cook  and  Baker  Certifi- 
cates. 

BoMom:  Pupils  aet  the  fine  poinh  In  the 
art  of  butcherlnq.  Instruction  in  meat 
cuHIng  is  given  In  San  Francisco  pack- 
ing  houses. 
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J  HE  STREAMLINED 
harbor  tug  Edward  J.  Engel,  designed 
by  Joslyn  6?  Ryan,  naval  architects 
and  marine  engineers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  the  request  of  Consolidated 
Steel  Corporation  of  Maywood,  Cali- 


fornia, will  be  built  and  equipped  at 
their  Newport  Bay,  California,  ship- 
yard for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &' 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Company. 

This  tug  is  of  all-welded  steel  con- 
struction throughout,  with  a  length 
between  perpendiculars  of  142'  and 


over-all  beam  of  29',  and  is  provided 
with  very  complete  facilities  for  har- 
bor use.  The  arrangement  of  the  hull 
provides  locker  space,  sanitary  ac- 
commodations and  dining  rooms  for 
the  crew  of  eight  officers  and  men. 

An  innovation  in  the  hull  con- 
struction is  a  V/4"  sheerstrake  four 
feet  deep  which  serves  as  a  fender 
for  the  full  length  of  the  hull,  thus 
climmating  the  use  of  rope  fenders. 
Dimensions  of  scantlings  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  hull  are 
shown  on  the  drawings  herewith. 

The  main  deck  house,  boat  deck 
house,  wheel  house  and  stack  are 
streamlined,  and  the  color  scheme  of 
black,  red  and  yellow,  with  accents 
of  blue  on  the  fittings,  resembles  that 
of  the  Santa  Fe  "Chief,"  crack  over- 
land luxury  train. 

In  the  streamlined  pilot  house  the 
windows  are  by  the  Kearfott  Engi- 
neering Company  of  New  York. 
These  windows,  of  the  K-225  type, 
are  crank  operated  and  are  made  with 
curved  surfaces  and  frames  to  fit  the 
streamlining  of  the  pilot  house.  Kear- 
fott designers  and  technicians  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  an  outstanding 
job  of  fitting  these  windows  to  the 
hull  structure. 


A  Streamlined 


Steam  Tag 
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Machinery  Details 

Propulsion  is  by  means  of  a  Skin- 
ner Unaflow  steam  engine  of  3  cyl- 
inders 25  inches  diameter  and  20- 
inch  stroke,  operating  on  180-psi 
gage  steam  with  100°  F.  superheat 
at  the  cylinder  head  inlets,  and  with 
26  inches  of  vacuum  maintained  in 
condenser.  Rating  of  this  engine  is 
1200  shp  at  1.30  rpm  and  900  shp  at 
118  rpm.  The  main  condenser  is  2 
pass  IROO  sq.  ft.  surface  type  fur- 
nished by  the  Turl  Iron  &  Car  Co., 
Inc. 

Condensate  from  the  condenser  is 
pumped  through  the  inter  and  after 
condensers   of  the   air   ejector  to  a 

Launching  party  at  launch  of  tug  Edward 
J.  Engel.  The  group  includes  Mrs.  Ken* 
neth  Engel,  sponsor;  Miss  Jane  S.  Alex* 
ander,  moid  of  honor;  and  Alden  Roach, 
president    of    Consolidated    Steel    Cory. 
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Pcrmutit  oil  removal  filter,  which  in 
turn  discharges  to  a  feed  and  filter 
t.ink  in  the  boiler  room. 

The  boiler  feed  water  pump  takes 
suction  from  the  feed  and  filter  tank 
'  ir  from  the  reserve  feed  water  tanks 
located  under  the  boiler. 

The  feed  pump  discharge  passes 
through  a  pressure  type  feed  water 
heater  (furnished  by  Struthers 
Wells)  where  exhaust  steam  at  10# 
is  used  as  the  heating  medium.  The 
teed  water  is  heated  to  a  temperature 
.if  230°  F.  before  going  to  the  boiler. 
Auxiliary  feed  is  supplied  to  the 
holler  with  an  injector  which  can  be 
used  as  a  standby  for  the  feed  pump. 
Feed  water  pump  discharge  is  also 
used  as  the  source  of  supply  for  back 
washing  the  Permutit  oil  removal 
filter  and  as  motive  power  of  a  Wal- 
lace and  Tiernan  water  motor  which 
drives  the  chemical  feeders  for  the  oil 
removal  filter  and  a  water  motor  driv- 
ing the  chemical  mixing  tank  agita- 
tor. The  discharges  of  these  water 
motors  are  returned  to  the  feed  and 
filter  tanks. 

Power  for  lighting  is  furnished  by 
a  71/^-kw  Westinghouse  turbo-gen- 
erator. The  condensate  pump  also  is 
turbine  driven.  Both  of  these  auxil-  ' 
lary  turbines  use  same  steam  condi- 
tions as  the  main  engine. 

The  boiler  is  equipped  with  a 
Wing  steam  turbine  driven  forced 
draft  blower  operating  on  150  psi 
desuperheated  steam. 

All  auxiliary  pumps,  such  as  fire 
pump,  general  service  pump,  bilge 
pump,  sanitary  pump,  fresh  water 
pump,  and  boiler  feed  pumps  are  du- 
plex steam  driven  pumps  furnished 
by  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery 
Corp.,  who  also  furnished  the  verti- 
cal steam  engine  driven  centrifugal 
circulating  pump.        ' 

The  steering  engine  is  a  41/2"  x  5" 
steam  driven  unit  operated  mechani- 
cally from  the  pilot  house  and  after 
steering  station.  This  unit  is  fur- 
nished by  Markey  Machinery  Com- 
pany of  Seattle,  which  firm  also  sup- 
plied the  deck  machinery  for  the 
ship,  consisting  of  the  following:  a 
combination  6"  x  6"  two-cylinder 
steam  windlass  and  warping  winch 
located  forward  for  raising  and  low- 
ering the  anchor  and  for  handling 
the  warping  lines;  a  7"  x  8"  two- 
cylinder  steam  engine  driven  cap- 
stan; and  a  10"  x  10"  two-cylinder 
steam  towing  engine  aft  capable  of 
exerting  a  pull  of  30,000  pounds. 
All  of  the  auxiliaries,  except  as  other- 
wise specified,  are  operated  on  de- 
superheated  steam  at  150  psi. 
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Efficient,  Economical  Marine  Boiler 


The  new  Santa  Fe  harbor  tug  Ed- 
ward J.  Engel  is  equipped  with  a 
Babcock  6?  Wilcox  single-pass  header- 
type  boiler,  a  design  that  was  devel- 
oped by  The  Babcock  6?  Wilcox 
Company  and  has  been  very  popular 
not  only  for  tugboat  installations  but 
for  a  large  percentage  of  our  modern 
merchant  ships. 


For  tugboat  service,  where  all  de- 
pendence is  placed  on  one  boiler,  it 
is  essential  that  inspection  and  main- 
tenance be  done  in  minimum  time  in 
order  not  to  delay  the  vessel.  With 
the  header-type  boiler,  all  tubes  are 
straight  and  readily  accessible  from 
outside  the  boiler  without  waiting  for 
the  unit  to  cool.  This  is  a  very  val- 
uable time  -  saving  feature  in  case 
emergency  repairs,  such  as  the  plug- 
ging of  a  tube,  are  necessary.  The 
gases  of  combustion  make  a  single 
pass  through  the  tube  bank,  and  there 
are  no  baffles  or  pockets  to  collect 
soot.  An  installation  of  Diamond 
Power  Specialty  Corporation  soot 
blower  assists  in  keeping  the  external 
heating  surfaces  clean. 


The  boiler  in  the  Engel  has  313] 
sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  and  is  di 
signedto  generate  19,540  lb.  of  steal 
at  the  normal  rating  and  22,800  11 
at  the  overload  rating.  The  boiler 
fitted  with  a  superheater  which  heal 
the  steam  to  a  total  temperature  C| 
500  F.,  the  steam  leaving  the  supej 
heater  at  a  pressure  of  200  psi  gags 

The  boiler  is  equipped  with  tw 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  wide-range  Y-jel 

steam-atomising  oil  burners.   An  op  [ 

crating  range  of  approximately  twen  j, 

ty  to  one  may  be  obtained  withoij  ^ 

changing  sprayer  plates.    Althougj  ^ 

steam   is   used   for  atomization,   th)  i 

quantity  required  is  very  small,  be  (, 

ing  less  than  1  per  cent  at  the  norma  j 

rating.   The  oil  burners  are  mountet  „ 

in  a  wind  box  in  the  furnace  front  « 

in  which  is  also  mounted  an  L.  J  ,( 

Wing  Mfg.  Co.  forced-draft  blowet  q 

Although  wide-range  oil  burner  " 
have  been  installed  in  many  of  oui  "' 
ocean-going  vessels,  this  is  one  of  fe\i  — 
tugboats  having  this  type  of  installa 
tion.  The  use  of  this  type  of  burne 
permits  the  operators  to  take  full  ad  ^^is 
vantage  of  the  ability  of  the  Babcocl  ■^"" 
&•  Wilcox  single-pass  boiler  to  re"* 
spond  quickly  to  sudden  load  change  ^^j^ 
that  are  encountered  in  tugboat  serv  mcrel 


The  flow  of  feedwater  to  the  boile 
is  controlled  by  a  Bailey  thermo 
hydraulic  feedwater  regulator. 


ooooooooooooooc; 


Top  of  page:  B  &  W 
wide  -  ronge  Y.|e» 
atomiier.  Atomiters 
of  fhis  type  ore  Ii»- 
sfolled    In    the    Engel. 


Center:  B  I.  W  Deca- 
gon oil  burner  with 
wide-  range  Y-  jet 
atomiier. 


Bottom:  B  &  W  single, 
pass  boiler  Installed 
in  the  Engel. 
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The  future  of 
Concrete  SMpbuHdhg 


We  have  frequently  pub- 
lished and  will  publish  again 
articles  advocating  the  spe- 
cial design  of  hull  structures 
so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
all  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  welding.  TTiis  article 
is  a  plea  for  more  extended 
research  into  the  special  de- 
sign of  certain  types  of  hull 
structure  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  properties  of  re- 
inforced concrete  construc- 
tion.— [Ed.] 


It  IS  THE  PURPOSE 
this  article  to  show  that  the  pro- 
essively  -  minded  naval  architect 
ould  prepare  himself  for  the  task 
evolving  designs  adequate  to  the 
laracteristics  and  the  possibilities  of 
increte  as  a  material  of  ship  con- 
ruction. 

First  Concrete  Hull 
It   is   well   to   remember   that   the 
ry  first  use  of  reinforced  concrete 
a  structure  huilt  entirely  of  this 


By  Mario  Palmieri 

Naval   Architect 

type  of  material  was  not  in  civil  con- 
struction but  in  boat  building. 

In  1849  a  reinforced  concrete  boat 
was  built  by  a  Frenchman  by  the 
name  of  Lambot  and  exhibited  at  the 
Pans  World  Fair  of  1855.  This  boat, 
which  utilised  a  framework  of  rods 
embedded  in  a  shell  of  concrete,  had 
a  varied  life  and  was  still  in  use  as 
late  as  1903.  Considering  the  small 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  re- 
inforced concrete  and  the  crude  tech- 
nique for  its  use  that  existed  in  1849, 
Mr,  Lambot  achieved  a  remarkable 
result. 

Problems  Involved 

The  problem  of  building  a  satis- 
factory concrete  ship  has  three  as- 
pects: first,  the  over-all  cost;  second, 
the  economic  returns  per  ton  of  dis- 
placement; and  third,  the  life  expec- 
tancy of  its  earning  capacity. 

The  satisfactory  solution  of  these 
three  aspects  hinges  in  turn  upon  the 
right  solution  of  the  fourfold  prob- 
lem of  concrete  ship  design:  form  of 
hull;  structural  strength  of  hull;  de- 
sign of  concrete  mix;  and  method  of 
applying  the  same. 

A  concrete  ship  may  be  an  utter 
failure  if  either  the  design  of  the 
concrete  mix  or  the  method  of  appli- 
cation of  same  is  faulty,  no  matter 
how  satisfactory  may  have  been  its 
design  both  as  to  form  and  as  to 
-tructural  strength. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  each  one  of  the  four  basic 
elements  of  design  because  naval  ar- 
chitects are  apt  to  dismiss  the  last 
two  as  secondary. 

Form  of  Hull 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  vis- 
ualize the  form  of  the  hull  in  terms 
of  simple  geometric  surfaces.  Sim- 
plified shapes  eliminating  surfaces  of 
double  curvature  may  be  designed  in 
a  way  that  will  guarantee  the  mini- 
mum   resistance.     A   beginning   was 


made  during  the  last  war  with  the 
building  of  the  concrete  steamship 
Faith  on  extremely  simplified  lines. 
What  is  needed  is  a  carefully  planned 
program  of  investigation,  with  com- 
pilation and  interpretation  of  the  re- 
sults— an  interesting  problem  for  any 
experimental  tank. 

The  element  of  form  is  connected 
intimately  with  those  three  charac- 
teristics of  a  ship  which  are  of  great- 
est importance  to  the  ship  operator, 
viz.  the  gross  tonnage,  the  net  ton- 
nage and  the  deadweight  carrying 
capacity  expressed  as  functions  of 
the  ship  displacement. 

Actual  facts,  for  ships  as  built 
now,  prove  that  for  equal  d.w.  carry- 
ing capacity  the  concrete  ship  needs 
to  displace  1.4  times  the  displace- 
ment of  the  corresponding  steel  ship. 
But,  in  the  last  analysis,  because  pro- 
pulsive power  varies  approximately 
as  the  2/3  power  of  displacement  and 
the  cost  of  fuel  is  only  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  operating  charges, 
the  increase  in  operating  charges  for 
the  concrete  ship  amounts  to  only 
four  per  cent,  an  increase  which  may 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  saving  in 
painting  and  scraping  charges. 

However,  concrete  ships,  as  built 
now,  have  not  yet  utilized  all  the 
saving  in  weight  that  can  be  brought 
about  by  a  rational  reinforced  con- 
crete ship  design. 

Structural  Strength 

Congruency  should  exist  between 
a  material  of  construction  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  structural  de- 
sign which  is  evolved  to  utilize  that 
particular  material  to  the  best  possi- 
ble advantage. 

Such  congruency  has  always  ex- 
isted between  wood  or  steel  as  mate- 
rials of  ship  construction  and  the 
structural  designs  of  the  wood  or 
steel  ships.  Advances  may  be  made, 
and  will  be  made,  which  will  utilize 
more  fully  and  adequately  the  prop- 
erties of  the  various  types  of  steel 
alloys  and  Hght  metals. 

Analogously,  in  the  case  of  wood, 
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unless  a  sweeping  reform  of  the  basic 
principles  of  wood  design  originates 
from  the  adoption  of  lamination  on 
a  wide  scale,  there  is  very  little  rea- 
son to  offer  any  radical  criticism  of 
the  framework  of  wood  ships  as  it 
has  been  evolved  through  the  ages. 

In  the  case  of  concrete,  however, 
the  naval  architect  of  the  years  1914- 
18  used  in  a  practically  integral,  sum- 
mary way  the  type  of  structural  de- 
sign and  the  methods  of  construction 
inherent  to  civil  engineering  build- 
ings. Faced  with  the  urgency  of  the 
issue  he  was,  in  a  way,  justified  to 
adopt  such  a  procedure. 

However,  in  1945,  25  years  later, 
this  same  procedure  is  being  advo- 
cated, and  the  vast  progress  in  the 
art  of  shipbuilding,  in  the  science  of 
structural  design  and  in  the  tech- 
nique of  concrete  making  has  not 
been  used  by  the  naval  architect  of 
today. 


A  true  beginning  in  the  rational 
structural  design  for  reinforced  con- 
crete ships  was  made  with  25  lighters 
built  at  the  National  City  yard  in 
1944.  The  hulls  of  these  lighters 
were  unencumbered  with  ribs,  beams, 
frames,  columns,  pilasters  or  struts. 
Shell  sides,  bottom,  deck  and  bulk- 
heads were  flat  slabs  completely  un- 
relieved except  for  haunches  at  the 
connections  at  the  corners.  The  shell 
sides  were  only  eight  inches  thick, 
the  bottom  nine,  the  deck  seven,  and 
the  bulkheads  si.x  and  one-half.  As 
Mr.  Tuthill  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  remarks:  "...  with 
straight  slab  construction  of  these 
thicknesses,  absence  of  ribs  and 
beams,  and  with  the  reinforcing  steel 
spaced  to  allow  general  access  for  the 
internal  vibrators,  these  hulls  were 
designed  for  efficient  concrete  con- 
struction.   One  of  them  was  actually 


built  and  launched  in  six  and  a  hall 
days." 

Because  of  the  fact  that  concrete 
can  be  shaped  at  will  throughout  the 
breadth  and  length  of  a  structure 
material  can  be  provided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  need.  Gone  is  the  time 
when  we  must  have  ribs  and  shell, 
when,  by  diminishing  the  spacing  of 
the  ribs  to  Zero,  we  obtain  shell  sides 
made  out  of  what  one  can  call  at  will 
one  continuous  rib  or  one  continu-. 
ous  slab.  Gone  is  the  fear  that  every 
member  must  take  care  of  the  stresses 
set  up  in  it,  because  of  the  difficulty 
inherent  in  the  realization  of  a  true 
continuity  of  the  structural  frame-, 
work,  when  we  can  at  last  realize  in 
effect  a  true  monolithic  structure  in 
which  every  part  is  called  to  help 
the  contiguous  one,  because  theie 
exists  an  integral  interdependence  of 
all  the  parts. 

Ship  design  has  been  based  upon 
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the  time-hallowed  principle  that  the 
transverse  strength  is  to  be  supplied 
by  a  system  of  closely  space  trans- 
verse frames  or  widely  spaced  trans- 
verse frames  interconnected  by  con- 
tinuous closely  spaced  longitudinal 
stringers,  while  the  longitudinal 
strength  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  ship 
as  a  whole,  acting  as  a  box  girder. 
In  this  type  of  design  the  shell  has 
mainly  the  function  of  transmitting 
the  effects  of  local  loads  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  ship,  and  torsional 
stresses  are  taken  care  of  mainly  by 
decks  and  bottom.  In  the  type  of 
structural  design  proposed  for  con- 
crete ships,  the  shell,  together  with 
the  system  of  transverse  bulkheads, 
would  take  care  of  lateral  loads  and 


thj:  torsional  stresses  in  their  entirety, 
while  the  longitudinal  bulkheads, 
monolithic  with  deck  and  bottom, 
will  form  girders  to  take  care  of  lon- 
gitudinal bending  stresses.  Thus 
every  part  of  the  ship  structure  will 
fulfill  a  functional  purpose  and  the 
whole  framework  will  be  the  out- 
come of  its  conception  in  terms  of 
reinforced  concrete  material  rather 
than  wood  or  steel. 

Earning  capacity  of  a  ship  de- 
pends upon  its  d.w.  carrying  capacity. 
The  greater  the  percentage  of  d.w. 
that  can  be  carried  for  a  certain  dis- 
placement, the  greater  the  earning 
capacity.  Now,  if  this  rational  struc- 
tural design  can  bring  about  20  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the 


hull,  the  ditferential  in  weight  be- 
tween a  steel  vessel  and  a  concrete 
one  will  become  practically  negligi- 
ble. Such  a  reduction  from  prevail- 
ing weights  may  be  realized  by  care- 
ful revision  of  existing  designs  taking 
advantage  of  all  the  possible  factors 
of  reduction  of  which  we  can  avail 
ourselves  at  present. 

Concrete  Mix 

Structural  design  is  based  upon 
certain  ultimate  strength  of  the  con- 
crete mix.  This  in  turn  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  mix.  Form,  and 
Its  implied  aspects  of  buoyancy,  draft, 
and  freeboard,  in  the  lightship  con- 
dition depend  almost  exclusively  on 
the  weight  of  the  hull,  which  in  turn 
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depends  on  the  type  of  mix  used.  A 
mix  using  lightweight  aggregate  may 
weigh  only  70  to  75  per  cent  of  a 
mix  of  equal  water-cement  ratio  us- 
ing standard  type  aggregates. 

For  ship  hulls  a  concrete  mix 
ought  to  have  a  maximum  ultimate 
unit  compressive  strength.  This  can 
be  brought  about  either  by  increasing 
the  cement  content  (m  some  yards 
the  cement  content  approached  nine 
sacks  per  cubic  yard)  or  by  modify 
ing  the  chemical  structure  of  Port- 
land cement.  Portland  cement  is  a 
mixture  of  chemical  compounds  orig- 
inating  from   the   reaction   of   lime, 


silica,  alumina  and  iron  at  the  clink- 
ering  temperatures  used. 

By  varying  the  percentages  of  the 
primary  substances,  the  catalysts  em- 
ployed, the  clinkering  temperatures 
and  the  gnnding  process,  we  can  alter 
the  characteristics  of  the  finished 
product.  The  type  of  Portland  ce- 
ment to  be  used  in  concrete  ships 
should  be  produced  specifically  for 
the  conditions  which  it  must  meet. 
One,  especially,  among  these  condi- 
tions is  the  resistance  of  the  concrete 
to  the  destructive  action  of  sea  water. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
calcium   silicate  compounds  forming 


the  matrix  of  the  concrete  are  essen- 
tially unstable  and  that  they  liberate, 
during  the  process  of  hydration,  a 
progressively  higher  amount  of  lime, 
teding  to  revert  to  compounds  of 
lower  lime  content,  and,  ultimately, 
to  pure  lime  and  silica.  This  is  a  re- 
markably slow  process,  and,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  does  not  affect  the  life 
of  ordinary  structures.  When  the 
free  lime  comes  in  contact  with  the 
sulfates  contained  in  the  sea  water, 
trouble  begins.  These  sulfates  have 
great  affinity  for  combining  with  lime 
to  form  calcium  sulfates  wherever 
the  structure  of  the  concrete  is  por- 
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ous  enough  to  allow  the  formation  of 
crystals  of  this  material.  A  highly 
impermeable  and  dense  concrete  mix 
is  therefore  necessary.  This  type  of 
mix  comes  from  a  combination  of 
three  factors:  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  cement;  the  introduction  of 
mechanical  vibrators;  and  the  addi- 
tion of  admixtures. 

Much  work  has  been  done  on  ad- 
mixtures and  much  more  remains  to 
be  done,  especially  in  connection  with 
so-called  pozzolanic  admixtures  which 
combine  with  lime  to  form  com- 
pounds chemically  stable  in  sea  water. 

All  these  features  of  the  right  type 
of  concrete  mix  for  concrete  ships 
must  be  thoroughly  investigated  and 
solved  before  the  right  type  of  con- 
crete ship  can  be  built. 

The  remaining  feature  of  the  mix, 
the  selection  of  the  proper  aggregate, 
must  be  thought  of  always  in  terms 
of  weight,  primarily  because  every 
ounce  of  weight  saved  means  added 
economic  return.  The  concrete  ship 
of  the  future  will  be  built  with  light- 
weight aggregates.  If  natural  light- 
weight aggregates  cannot  be  found, 
processes  must  be  developed  to  man- 
ufacture them  as  has  already  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay  bridge. 

What  the  naval  architect  needs  is 
a  mix  which  will  produce,  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  cement,  a  con- 
crete: of  the  highest  possible  ulti- 
mate compressive  strength;  of  a 
reasonable  tensile  strength;  highly 
dense:  as  light  as  possible;  of  mini- 


mum characteristic  of  expansion  or 
contraction;  and  of  maximum  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  sea  water.  This 
is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  an  order  for 
the  concrete  technicians  to  fulfill,  but 
they  work  miracles  for  shoreside 
structures;  why  not  also  in  ships? 

Application  Technique 

The  time  would  seem  to  be  ripe 
for  the  adoption  on  a  large  scale  of 
pneumatically  applied  concrete.  The 
process  of  setting  up,  and  dismant- 
ling afterwards,  the  two  sets  of  forms 
which  have  been  in  use  generally 
when  concrete  has  been  poured  is  a 
great  waste  of  time.  With  the  new 
types  of  pneumatically  applied  con- 
crete now  developed,  it  is  possible  to 
use  a  reinforcing  steel  framework 
with  a  central  layer  of  added  wire 
mesh  as  background  against  which  to 
shoot  the  concrete  mix,  eliminating 
forms  altogether. 

Furthermore,  by  applying  the  con- 
crete in  successive  layers,  after  each 
one  has  taken  its  initial  set,  but  mak- 
ing sure  that  they  bond  integrally  to 
each  other,  it  will  be  possible  to  re- 
duce shrinkage  cracks  to  a  minimum, 
and  their  cumulative  effect  becomes 
practically  negligible  inasmuch  as  no 
two  cracks  will  ever  be  in  exact  cor- 
respondence in  the  same  section.  But, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  advantage  of 
this  method  of  applying  a  concrete 
mix  is  that,  being  able  to  shoot  the 
pressurized  concrete  in  successive 
layers,  it  is  also  possible  to  spht  the 
whole  assembly  of  reinforcing  steel 


in  subassemblies  which  can  be  pro- 
gressively integrated  as  the  various 
layers  are  being  deposited,  until  the 
whole  vessel  can  be  said  to  have  been 
built  through  a  progressive  and  per- 
fectly integrated  series  of  steps  lead- 
ing to  final  completion. 

The  remarkable  elasticity  with 
which  this  method  of  construction 
can  be  adapted  to  all  types  of  vessels 
makes  it  an  ideal  tool  for  rapid  and 
efficient  ship  construction. 

Our  illustrations  show  some  of  the 
steps  in  this  method  of  construction 
for  a  typical  concrete  barge,  U.  S. 
M.  C.  Design  B7-A2.  These  draw- 
ings show  the  trade  name  "West- 
crete,"  a  rather  successful  example  of 
pneumatically  applied  concrete.  Gun- 
ite  or  other  trade  name  would  serve 
the  purpose  just  as  well. 

Summary 

This  exposition  of  methods  of  con- 
struction of  a  hypothetical  concrete 
vessel  is  to  be  taken  only  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  possibilities  inherent  in 
pneumatically  applied  concrete,  and 
not  as  the  final  word  on  the  subject. 

Summarizing  now  all  that  has  been 
said  above  in  a  few  final  paragraphs 
we  may  state  that  the  concrete  ship 
of  the  future  will  be  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent structure  from  the  present 
typical  hull  because: 

(1)   Its  structural  design  does  not 
need  to  follow  the  structural 
design  of  steel  ships. 
(Page  364,  please) 
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The  final  loyer  of  birch  veneer  is  fiffed  fo  hull.  The  entire  assembly  is  next  encased 
in  a  rubber  bag  and  then  placed  in  on  oufoclave,  where  sfeam  supplies  bofh  heat  and 
pressure  fo  cure  the  resin  qlue.     Only  .400  inches  thick,  the  hull  is  exceptionally  rigid 


Airbnrne  Rescue 
Boat  Cnnstruction 


A  phenol  formaldehyde  resin  ad- 
hesive, Amberlite  PR  -  14,  provides 
waterproofness  and  high  strength 
plywood  bonds  for  the  new  airborne 
rescue  boat  recently  developed  by 
the  Higgins  Plastics  Corporation, 
New  Orleans,  La.  This  resin,  a  dry 
powder,  is  produced  by  the  Resinous 
Products  6?  Chemical  Company  and 
possesses  an  unusual  balance  of  long 
flow  at  moderate  temperatures  with 
short  curing  times  at  higher  tempera- 
tures— a  necessary  combination  for 
the  bag  molding  process  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  boat  hull. 

Higgins  engineers  designed  a  mold- 
ed plywood  hull  that  could  be  fitted 
under  the  massive  undercarriage  of 
Flying  Fortresses.  It  was  27  feet  long, 
nearly  eight  feet  wide,  and  weighed 
3100  pounds  when  completely  out- 
fitted, yet  the  design  was  such  that 
the  airspeed  of  a  plane  loaded  with 
the  boat  was  reduced  only  eight  miles 
per  hour.  The  hull  was  0.6  inch 
thick,  composed  of  eight  .075  inch 
veneers.  It  was  found  that  birch 
faces  and  backs  gave  the  highest  im- 
pact resistance.    The  hull  is  molded 


in  one  piece  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  molded  plywood  section  in 
production. 

In  the  hag  molding  where  com- 
pound curvatures  are  readily  formed, 
the  choice  of  an  adhesive  is  vitally 
important.  Heat  is  usually  applied 
through  the  medium  of  steam,  and 
the  whole  assembly  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  uniform  heat  simulta- 
neously. This  uneven  heat  penetra- 
tion causes  the  glue  in  the  joints 
nearest  the  heat  source  to  reach  a 
state  of  flow  and  possible  polymeri- 
ation  before  the  reactions  occur  in 
the  inner  glue  lines.  Since  inner  glue 
line  temperatures  are  raised  slowly, 
an  excessively  long  flow  period  some- 
times results  in  migration  of  the  ad- 
hesive from  the  bonding  area  and 
consequent  danger  of  "starved 
joints." 

The  moisture  content  of  the  ve- 
neers affects  the  flow  of  the  adhe- 
sive, with  low  moisture  content  being 
preferred  since  it  reduces  the  migra- 
tion of  the  adhesive  from  the  glue 
line.  Due  to  the  large  size  of  the 
molded  hull  of  the  rescue  boat  and 


the  thickness  of  the  assembly,  ve- 
neer moisture  content  was  reduced  to 
a  range  of  from  seven  to  eleven  per 
cent  in  a  drier  before  spreading  with 
Amberlite  PR- 14. 

In  bag  molding  the  rescue  boat,  the 
veneers,  long  and  relatively  narrow 
strips,  are  spread  with  Amberlite 
PR-I4  at  the  rate  of  25  to  30  pounds 
per  1000  square  feet  and  then  laid 
upon  the  mold  with  the  grain  of  the 
veneers  at  opposed  directions  to  give 
maximum  resistance  to  splitting  and 
to  improve  dimensional  stability. 
Since  Amberlite  PR  -  14  allows  the 
veneers  to  be  spread  and  dried  be- 
fore placing  on  the  mold,  the  lay  up 
of  the  assembly  is  greatly  simplified. 
After  positioning  on  the  mold,  the 
veneers  are  lightly  tacked  in  place 
and  then  the  whole  assembly  is  cov- 
ered with  a  rubber  bag  and  placed  in 
an  autoclave,  where  steam  supplies 
both  the  bonding  heat  and  pressure. 
During  bonding,  under  the  pressure 
and  heat  of  the  steam,  the  veneers 
slip  into  close  contact  and  conform 
to  the  shape  of  the  mold.  Here  again 
it  is  important  that  the  flow  period 
of  the  adhesive  be  sufficiently  pro- 
longed to  permit  the  veneers  to  reach 
their  final  conformation  before  the 
cure  of  the  resin  is  completed.  Am- 
berlite PR- 1 4  answers  this  require- 
ment completely. 

Bonding  the  eight  .075  inch  ve- 
neers composing  the  hull  of  the  res- 
cue boat  requires  about  one  hour  at 
75  pounds  steam  pressure,  which  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  320  degrees  F. 
The  increasing  range  of  our  fight- 
ing planes  brought  with  it  problems 
of  how  to  rescue  pilots  forced  down 
when  planes  are  damaged  during 
combat  far  at  sea.  While  rubber  boats 
of  the  self-inflatable  type  have  been 
responsible  for  saving  many  lives, 
they  are  not  designed  for  the  voy- 
ages of  1000  miles  or  more  which 
may  be  necessary  in  the  far  reaches 
of  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic.  In  addi- 
tion, their  limited  carrying  capacity 
and  lack  of  adequate  shelter  make  it 
impossible  to  tend  the  wounded  or 
to  weather  sudden  storms.  Upon 
many  occasions,  rescue  planes  are 
forced  to  watch  crews  of  lost  aircraft 
tossing  on  the  water  because  it  is  too 
I  Page  ,364,  please) 
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Top:  Careful  esfimotion  of  the  drift 
caused  by  wind  and  current  is  required 
to  land  the  boot  near  the  seo-tossed 
survivors.  The  boot  is  balanced  to  land 
bow   first. 

Bottom:  Higgir 
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Post-War 
Merchant  Marine 

(Continued  from  page  313) 
ships  are  concerned  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  standard  C-type  fast  car- 
go carriers.  We  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures as  to  the  exact  number  of 
C-type  cargo  vessels  built  in  1943 
that  were  converted  to  military  use 
as:  destroyer  and  sub-tenders;  escort 
airplane  carriers;  evacuation  and  hos- 


pital craft;  floating  machine  shops; 
and  other  auxiliaries. 

The  extent  to  which  such  carriers 
were  converted  to  military  uses  is 
evident  in  the  case  of  the  "Victory" 
type  cargo  carrier.  Of  244  fast  "Vic- 
tory" freighters  built  by  Pacific  Coast 
shipyards  in  the  1943-44  period,  only 
95,  or  38  per  cent,  were  finished  as 
commercial  cargo  carriers. 

If  we  take  the  1943  percentages  as 
typical,  and  apply  to  the  grand  total 


MAKITIME    D/ir,    SAN    FKANCISCO.    MAY   24,    1945 
Above:     Rear  Admiral   Edward   Mocauley.    U.S.N,    (ret.l,   fosses   floral   wreal 
wafers  of  fhe  Golden  Gafe  honoring  fhe  memory  of  fhe  over  6000  American 
seamen  who  have  given  their  lives  during  fhe  war. 

Below:    On   Golden   Gafe    Bridge.    San    Froncisco.    colors   are   dipped   for    fhe 
mariners  who  have  died  in  performance  of  dufy  during  fhe  war  period. 
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of  our  merchant  fleet  as  published  by 
the  U.S.M.C.  the  11  per. cent  figure, 
we  find  that  we  will  not  have  at  the 
close  of  this  war  any  surplus  of  fast 
modern  cargo  ships  with  which  to 
"capture  the  world's  trade." 

The  published  figures  relating  to 
this  grand  total  of  tonnage  vary  con- 
siderably. Admiral  Land's  latest  fig- 
ures approximate  60,000,000  d.w.t. 
as  total  available.  Applying  our  per- 
centage figure,  the  tonnage  of  modern 
fast  cargo  vessels  ready  to  go  to  sea 
on  commercial  business  would  be 
6,600,000  d.w.t. 

We  admit  that  this  is  a  very  rough 
analysis  and  that  the  resultant  figure 
is  probably  way  out  of  line,  but  there 
is  sufficient  truth  in  the  figures  to 
suggest  several  conclusions. 

(1)  That  disposal  of  the  Liberty 
type  fleet  by  sale  and/or  an  in- 
telligent scrap  program  would 
do  away  with  50  per  cent  of 
our  post-war  tonnage  problem. 

(2)  That  immobilising  the  military 
types  takes  out  another  25  per 
cent. 

(3)  That  the  total  remaining  fleet  of 
fast  modern  cargo  vessels  can 
be  readily  absorbed  by  the  nor- 

.  mal  expected  business  of  Amer- 
ica's overseas  merchant  marine. 

(4)  That  this  fleet  will  have  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  building  of 
a  considerable  fleet  of  special 
types  such  as  passenger  and  pas- 
senger-cargo liners. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  the  War  Shipping 
Board  should  publish  an  accurate 
breakdown  of  figures  covering  the 
total  fleet  built  and  building.  This 
breakdown  should  show:  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  the  various  types; 
the  number  of  each  type  converted! 
to  military  use;  the  number  of  each 
type  lend-leased  to  other  nations;  the 
number  of  each  type  sunk  by  sub' 
marine  or  by  sea  peril;  and  most  par- 
ticularly, the  number  of  each  fast 
modern  cargo  type  that  will  be 
available  for  American  commerce 
without  reconditioning  or  conversion 
work. 

There  is  much  propaganda  out  of 
Washington  urging  the  American 
people  to  consider  the  problem, 
"What  shall  we  do  with  our  huge 
merchant  fleet?"  If  that  part  of  the 
merchant  fleet  useful  for  competition 
is  no  larger  than  indicated  by  this 
rough  analysis  of  ours  then  the  prob- 
lem would  seem  to  consist  solely  in 
adopting  a  commercially  sensible 
plan  for  selling  these  vessels  to 
American   shipowners. 
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CHIMTDWIVS— 

Let's  Keep  Them 

The  word  "infiltration"  has  come 
to  have  a  special  meaning  in  this  war 
and  it  connotes  a  process  that  is  dis- 
tasteful to  Americans.  So  it  is  with 
no  reflection  on  American-Japanese 
that  we  express  the  hope  that  means 
will  be  found  for  discouraging  their 
return  to  the  Chinatowns  of  the 
West,  especially  to  San  Francisco's 
Chinatown. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's colorful  history,  the  Chinese 
have  been  an  important  group,  con- 
tributing a  great  deal  to  the  city's 
welfare  and  attractiveness.  In  an- 
other article  in  this  issue,  the  future 
of  trade  relations  with  China  is  dis- 
cussed. Important  to  this  future  is 
the  future  of  the  Chinese  in  San 
Francisco.  They  are  an  industrious 
and  ambitious  group,  contributing  at 
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least  their  share  in  every  civic  move- 
ment and  in  every  phase  of  the  war 
program  without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  others. 

It  was  with  dismay,  therefore,  if 
not  with  alarm,  that  the  city  came 
to  realije  that  the  Japanese  had  in- 
filtrated among  them,  controlling 
business  properties,  operating  many 
stores  and  dwelling  places,  substitut- 
ing Japanese  for  Chinese  merchandise 
on  the  shelves,  and  forcing  the  Chi- 
nese to  adopt  minor  defensive  tactics 
in  their  own  district. 

Trade  with  China  is  going  to  be 
an  important  element  in  our  future 
economy,  and  every  outlet  for  China's 
goods  will  be  worth  cultivating. 
Chinatown  itself  is  important,  and 
for  several  reasons.  The  Chinese  peo- 
ple are  important  to  the  city.  Their 
business  is  important  and  due  to  be- 
come more  so.  But  the  institution 
we  call  Chinatown  has  a  value  in  the 
foreign  trade  world  that  creates  busi- 
ness for  the  city.  This  value  is  its 
attraction  to  tourists.  Tourists  mean 
dollars  to  steamship  companies,  ho- 
tels, cafes,  theaters,  cab  companies, 
and  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  en- 
tire city. 

Chinatown  is  an  institution  that 
should  not  be  undermined,  as  it  was 
before  the  war,  by  Japanese  en- 
croachment, and  as  it  seems  about  to 
be  again. 

If  there  is  a  way  to  prevent  a 
future  unwholesome  development, 
without  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
others,  it  should  be  done.  now. 


"THIS  CENTURY  WILL  BE  THE  CENTURY  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt. 


"THE  CENTURY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  IS  HERE." 
— T.  V.  Soong. 
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Are  Still  A  Big  Issue 
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Victory  in  Europe  and  the  advance 
of  our  forces  in  the  Pacific  provide 
compelling  testimony  to  our  ability 
to  deliver  the  goods  to  far  places  and 
under  trying  circumstances. 

At  this  time,  this  elation  must 
he  tempered  by  a  sobering  thought. 
Victory  m  Europe  brings  the  reali 
lation  that  the  maritime  problems 
which  will  arise  with  the  ending  ot 
the  war  are  not  academic  ones.  Aj 
the  whole  focus  of  the  war  shifts  tu 
the  Pacific,  as  the  nations  of  Europe 
seek  to  re-establish  some  sort  of 
working  society  and  working  econ- 
omy, we  will  see — even  before  the 
end  of  the  war — developments  taking 
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By  A\hcri  V.  Moore 
President  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc. 

shape  which  must  be  met.  The  time 
has  come — it  is  here  right  now — for 
a  resolution  of  the  many  questions 
we  have  been  debating  ever  since  we 
realised  how  great  our  merchant  fleet 
was  becoming. 

Big  Job  Ahead 
It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  for 
months  to  come  our  merchant  ships 
will  have  tremendous  jobs  to  do  in 
the  Atlantic.  Millions  of  troops  with 
their  material  must  be  returned  or 
transshipped  direct  to  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  Food,  clothing,  relief 
supplies  of  all  kinds  must  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  suffering  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope. Building  supplies,  farm  ma- 
chinery and  industrial  equipment 
must  be  provided  so  that  they  can 


reconstruct  their  economic  systems — 
so  that  they  can  start  housing  them- 
selves, clothing  themselves,  earning 
their  livings  once  again. 

Slowly,  the  pattern  of  shipping  ac- 
tivities in  the  Atlantic  will  lose  its 
warlike  tone,  regardless  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  struggle  in  the  Pa- 
cific. More  and  more,  the  goods 
handled  will  be  the  goods  of  peace, 
and  such  passengers  as  may  be  car- 
ried will  be  concerned  with  the  tasks 
of  peace. 

Somewhere  along  this  progressive 
way  lies  the  opportunity  for  identi- 
fying once  again  the  various  Ameri- 
can shipping  services  with  the  trade 
routes  they  have  built  up.  This  does 
(Continued  on  page  3441 
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How  Banks  Can  Aid 

Foreign  Trade  Revival 


When  foreign  trade  revives  after 
the  war,  it  will  bring  a  host  of  new 
problems  in  marketing  and  financing. 
For  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Far  East  in  particular,  has  resulted  in 
filling  in  what  were  formerly  numer- 
ous blank  spaces  on  the  map.  In 
dealing  w-ith  many  of  these  new  trade 
situations  the  understanding  banker 
can  aid  in  finding  the  solution  through 
his  knowledge  of  foreign  trade  pro- 
cedure and  background  of  wide  ex- 
perience. 

Here  on  the  Pacific  Coast  foreign 
trade  began  shortly  after  the  Cali- 
fornia Gold  Rush  days  and  closely 
parallels  the  growth  of  our  port 
cities.  Its  Coastwide  development  can 
easily  be  traced  through  the  records 
of  transactions  passing  through  this 
bank  for  more  than  80  years,  and  we 
believe  that  we  are  operating  one  of 
the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  foreign 
departments  in  the  country. 

Its  foreign  trade  activities  go  back 
to  the  founding  of  the  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  when  it  was  organized  in 
1864  a  large  part  of  its  business  was 
the  financing  of  export  shipments  of 
grain  to  the  United  Kingdom.  (An- 
other historical  link  is  that  this  bank 
stems  directly  from  a  private  banking 
firm  founded  in  1855,  whose  four 
partners  started  a  shipping  line  in 


By  Blliott  MeAlliiter 
Vice  President.  Tlie  Banli  of  California, 

1S52  to  serve  the  tremendous  migra- 
tion of  people  coming  Westward.) 

The  banks  first  advertisement, 
dated  June  18,  1864,  read  in  part: 
"The  above  named  corporation  has 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  Banking  and  Ex- 
change business  ...  in  the  neighbor- 
ing State  and  Territories,  and  with 
Mexico;  also  with  the  Atlantic  Cities, 
Europe,  China,  and  the  East  Indies." 
From  that  time  on  the  bank  shipped 
to  or  received  from  abro.id  gold  and 
bullion  and  engaged  in  an  extensive 
e.Kchange  business,  particularly  with 
the  Orient  and  with  Central  and 
South  America. 

In  1866,  two  years  after  the  bank 
was  incorporated  in  its  present  form, 
the  first  steamship  line  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  began  operation;  and 
the  year  after  that,  regular  sailings 
began  between  San  Francisco  and 
Alaska.  Other  records  show  various 
transactions  made  in  encouraging 
commerce  with  Alaska  before  that 
territory  was  purchased  from  Russia 
by  the  U.  S. 

Before  me  as  this  is  written  is  an 
insurance  policy  which  shows  that 
our  bank  was  financing  a  shipment  of 
whale  oil  from  San  Francisco  to  Hong 
Kong,  made  before  the  invention  of 
the  electric  lamp  or  the  export  of 
petroleum  products.   In  1867  the  Pa- 

Th«  bank's  San  Franci 


cific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  opened  the 
China  trade  with  the  side-wheeler 
Colorado,  sailing  from  San  Francisco 
to  Hong  Kong  on  January  1  with 
1,000  barrels  of  flour  and  $560,000  in 
specie.  Support  was  given  by  the 
bank  to  the  development  of  trans- 
pacific ocean  traffic  that  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  great  Oriental  trade 
which  has  since  been  a  potent  factor 
in  the  business  of  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

Turning  the  ledger  pages  we  find 
that  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys 
raised  large  crops  of  wheat  and  other 
grains,  much  of  which  was  shipped 
to  world  markets  by  the  "grain 
ships"  which  loaded  at  Port  Costa. 
In  1874  Dr.  Hugh  James  Glenn  of 
Glenn  County  —  then  the  "Wheat 
King"  of  California — sold  the  yield 
from  41,000  acres  of  wheat  at  hia 
San  Jacinto  ranch  to  European  buy- 
ers. 

During  the  seventies  the  lumber 
mills  and  fisheries  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  citrus  fruit  -  growing  in 
Southern  California,  the  continued 
development  of  sheep  and  cattle  rais- 
ing, the  rise  of  the  grape  and  fruit 
industries  —  all  these  and  a  dozen 
more  joined  the  increasing  stream  of 
foreign  commerce.  In  the  early 
eighties  wheat  -  growing  on  a  large 
scale  on  the  ranches  of  Oregon  and 
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Washington,  followed  later  by  dis- 
tinctive types  of  apples  raised  in  the 
Hood  River,  Wenatchee  and  Yak- 
ima Valleys,  added  to  the  wealth  of 
the  Northwest  and  reached  additional 
world  markets. 

Before  World  War  II  began,  this 
bank  was  financing  for  export  a  wide 
variety  of  commodities,  including 
Northwestern  wheat  and  California 
barley  to  the  United  Kingdom;  lum- 
ber to  South  Africa;  canned  salmon 
to  the  Far  East  and  to  Europe;  apples, 
prunes  and  other  dried  fruits  to  Eu- 
rope; canned  goods  to  Europe  and 
the  Orient.  Out  of  San  Francisco 
export  transactions  financed  covered 
many  supplies  used  in  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific— Tahiti,  New  Caledonia, 
the  Fijis  and  the  Philippines. 

Foreign  trade  is  not  a  one  -  way 
street.  In  return  jute  and  sugar  bags 
came  from  India;  tung  oil  from 
China,  silk  from  Japan;  copra  from 
the  South  Seas;  tin  and  rubber  from 
the  Malay  Peninsula;  rubber,  tin  and 
spices  from  the  Netherlands  Indies; 
vanilla  beans  for  America's  desserts 
from  Tahiti  and  cloves  from  Mada- 
gascar. 

During  the  war  the  traditional 
trade  routes  have  been  severed  with 
enemy  countries  but  continued  be- 
tween Allied  nations  and  neutrals. 
Privately  financed  foreign  trade  has 
developed  new  and  larger  opportu- 
nities, especially  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  area.  New  banana 
plantations  are  being  started  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Central  America. 
These  Latin-American  countries  are 
alert  to  post-war  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial opportunities  for  trade  with 
this  country.  The  growing  Mexican 
handicraft  industry  is  an  example  of 
the  new  opportunities  which  have 
grown  out  of  wartime  conditions. 

After  the  war  foreign  trade  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  will  show  a  large  in- 
crease for  some  years.  All  the  food- 
stuffs we  can  spare  will  be  in  imme- 
diate demand.  Huge  quantities  of 
supplies  will  be  needed  for  rehabili- 
tation of  devastated  areas. 

The  mines,  plantations  and  indus- 
tries of  the  Philippines  have  been 
plundered  by  the  enemy  and  will  re- 
quire the  installation  of  new  equip- 
ment. The  oil  fields  and  refineries  of 
Borneo,  Netherlands  Indies  and  Bur- 
ma will  have  to  be  reconstructed. 

There  will  be  the  tremendous  task 
of  rebuilding  the  business  and  resi- 
dential areas  of  Manila,  Singapore 
and  other  bombed  cities  in  the  Far 
East.  Manila  is  reported  to  have  a 
15-year  rebuilding  program  planned. 
Much  of  the  structural  steel,  cement 
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.^\CK   W'lT.N'KsSErH, 


HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Insurance  policy  covering  an  early-day  shipment  o<  whale  oil  to  Manila  . 
Hongkong.    The  beneficiary  was  the  Bank  of  California. 


and  other  building  materials  will  be 
shipped  from  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

According  to  refugees,  the  Japs 
have  stripped  the  foreign  settlements 
of  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  of  elec- 
tric fixtures,  machinery,  plumbing, 
wiring,  pipe,  bathtubs  and  home  fur- 
nishings for  shipment  to  Japan.  Be- 
fore business  establishments  and  resi- 
dences still  standing  in  those  cities 
can  be  used  again  they  will  have  to 
be  equipped  with  new  furnishings 
and  fixtures.  In  those  cities  which 
have  experienced  bombings  the  pub- 
lic transportation  facilities  must  be 
replaced.  Bridges,  railway  lines  and 
terminals  will  have  to  be  rebuilt. 


There  will  probably  be  some  trade 
between  governments,  similar  to  the 
government  financing  corporation 
formed  for  importation  of  copra. 
Government  financing  will  probably 
also  be  arranged  for  shipment  of 
tungsten  and  tung  oil  from  China. 
That  country  is  reported  to  have  an 
ambitious  post  -  war  expansion  pro- 
gram covering  industries,  roads  and 
railways  which  may  require  25  or  30 
years  for  completion. 

We  can  also  look  for  increased 
trade  relations  with  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  not  only  to  repair  the  dam- 
ages of  war,  but  for  commercial  de- 
velopment in  the  future.    Although 
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D.  O.  MILLS,  President.  WM.  C.  RALSTON,  Cashier. 

CorrespondBnH  in  N«w  York,  LEES  i  WALLER,  No.  33  Pine  Slr««l. 
in  London,    BANK  OF  LONDON. 

The  undersigned  give  notice  that  Uje  above  named  corporation  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
arrying  on  the  Banking  and  Exchange  BusineM,  in  all  its  branches,  in  this  City  and  with  the  interior  of  lliis 
ghboring  State  and  Terriloriea,  and  with  Menco  :  also  with  the   .\tlantic  rities.  Europe.  China, 
for  which  they    are    provided    with    ample    facilities,    and  in  conformity  with  articles  of 
operations  on  the  5th  day    of   July    next,    at  the  Banking  House  now  occupied  by 
.\0B0E,  Ralston  4  Co.,  Comer  of  Washington  and  Battery  Streets, 

With  the  view  of  giving  to  the  business  of  the  corporation  all  the  efficiency  and  promptitude  of  a 
«ale  banking  firm,  together  with  that  confidential  seclusion  of  private  business  matters  so  generally  deevr- 
the  immediate  management  of  its  affairs  is  committed  exclusively  to  D.  0.  Mills  and  Wm.  C.  RalSTON, 
President  and  Ca.«hier  respectively,  to  whom,  or  either  of  them,  the  customers  of   the 
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Bank  will  apply  in 
II  business  matters.     Tlie  regular  meetings  of  the   Board  of  Trustees  will  take  place  monthly. 

The  undersigned  deem  it  adi-isable  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  following  peculiarities  of  their 
rganization,  which  are  positively  binding  on  all  its  members  : 

ftrtt. — Sales  of  its  Capital  Stock  can  be  effected  only  after  due  appraisement  by  Stockholdert 
elected  for  that  special  purpose ;  and  the  Trustees  of  the  corporation  have,  in  all  cases,  the  right  to 
ecome  purchasers  of  the  Slx>ck  appraised  at  the  appraisement,  for  the  benefit  of  the  remaining  Stockholdera. 
"his  restriction  is  printed  upon  each  Certificate  of  Stock. 

Second. — Lsans  cannot  be  made  to  Stockholders,    except   upon  collaterals  other  than    thei 
he  Capital  Stock  of  this  Bank. 
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,  June,  18th,  1864. 
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Newspaper  advertisement  offering  stock  in  the  new  bank.    Note  that  a  tr 
objective  was  trade  with  "Mexico.  Europe.  China  and  the  Eost  Indies. 


ustralia  formerly  traded  largely 
ith  Great  Britain,  its  people  have 
lown  great  interest  in  new  products 
troduced  by  American  services 
irces  stationed  Down  Under.  Many 
merican  firms  will  open  branches  in 
ustralia. 

Large  undeveloped  island  areas 
le  New  Guinea  and  Borneo  have 
:en  found  during  service  by  Allied 
rces  to  have  new  possibilities  for 
mmerce  and  settlement.  The  use 
DDT  insecticide  will  make  many 
opical  areas  more  livable  and  new 
arkets  will  be  established  for  air 
inditioning,  refrigeration,  radio 
|uipment,  wonder  -  working  sulfa 
■u.gs  and  penicillin. 
The  revival  of  business  in  China 
id  the  Philippines,  the  supply  of 
r  and  Navy  bases  in  the  Pacific,  the 
ide  expansion  which  will  undoubt- 
lly  follow  the  millions  of  soldiers 
id     sailors     introducing     American 


goods  throughout  the  Pacific  theater 
of  war — all  these  mean  new  foreign 
trade  opportunities  for  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

A  well-known  banker  once  assert- 
ed that  commercial  geography  is  the 
most  essential  part  of  an  international 
banker's  education,  for  he  must  know 
the  local  markets  not  only  as  to  cred- 
its, money,  politics  and  native  char- 
acteristics, but  also  as  to  climate,  rain- 
fall, crops  and  communications.  This 
is  particularly  true  for  the  banker 
dealing  with  foreign  trade  in  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Far 
East. 

A  classic  example  of  this  lack  of 
understanding  is  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can breakfast  cereal  manufacturer 
who,  having  built  up  a  big  demand 
for  his  product  in  this  country,  de- 
cided to  invade  the  European  market 
France  was  selected  as  having  good 
possibilities,  because  the  French  peo- 


ple as  a  rule  do  not  eat  the  typical 
American  hearty  breakfast.  Consid- 
erable money  was  spent  on  a  promo- 
tion campaign,  only  to  discover  th-it 
the  French  didn't  care  to  switch  to 
his  vitamin-building  morning  cereal. 
They  preferred  to  stick  to  their  tra- 
ditional black  coffee  and  crusty  rolls. 

The  understanding  banker  can 
help  his  customers  in  many  ways,  es- 
pecially in  giving  them  the  benefit  of 
his  experience  in  handling  many 
other  trade  transactions.  Here  we 
maintain  up-to-date  information  cov- 
ering countries  all  over  the  world. 
Through  these  connections  and  our 
own  correspondents  our  foreign  ex- 
change procedure  is  kept  current. 
Credit  information  can  be  provided. 
We  help  customers  prepare  their 
shipping  documents.  Their  documen- 
tary bills  can  be  discounted.  Funds 
can  be  provided  under  letters  of 
credit  for  traveling  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, letters  of  introduction  given. 

Another  important  factor  is  the 
ability  to  arrange  prompt  transfers 
of  funds  by  telegraph.  Eighty  years 
ago  our  foreign  exchange  department 
records  show  that  it  required  about 
60  days  for  a  customer  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  complete  a  credit  transaction 
with  a  merchant  in  South  Africa.  To- 
day it  can  be  done  in  six  hours. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  es- 
pecially China  and  the  Orient,  once 
customers  deal  with  an  old-estab- 
lished firm  they  are  hard  to  change 
to  a  new  one.  They  are  not  open  to 
new  faces,  and  when  there  are  new 
gadgets  or  new  products  to  be  intro- 
duced, the  best  sales  approach  is 
through  established  importing  firms. 

Our  banking  institution  feels  that 
we  have  the  experience  and  long- 
established  connections  to  help  cus- 
tomers who  are  getting  ready  to  en- 
ter former  markets  or  establish  new 
ones  in  those  areas  which  will  open 
up  to  American  trade  after  the  war 
ends  with  Japan. 

Bonk  of  Colifornio  today. 
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IVew  Horizons  for 

Trade  With  China 


With  the  largest  trade  oppor- 
tunities in  world  history  soon  to 
develop,  the  carefully  fostered 
program  of  the  China  -  America 
Council  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try seems  likely  not  only  to  ac- 
complish its  own  purpose  but  also 
to  set  up  a  model  for  other  groups 
to  copy.  The  business  transactions 
we  have  with  others  in  our  domes- 
tic market  often  present  difficiJ- 
ties.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  reach, 
as  the  lawyers  say,  a  meeting  of 
minds.  TTiis  is  so  in  spite  of  the 
common  language,  common  busi- 
ness customs,  monetary  and  meas- 
urement standards,  laws,  and 
means  of  transportation  as  well  as 
convenience  of  communication. 
Foreign  dealings  have  few  of  these 
advantages,  and  in  the  case  of 
China,  where  industrialization  and 
modernization  will  go  hand  in 
hand  with  trade  development  in  a 
land  where  nearly  everything  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  war  effort, 
over-all  guidance  by  the  best  bus- 
iness brains  of  this  country  will 
lessen  the  hazards  and  smooth  the 
way.  The  China  -  America  Coun- 
cil was  organized  for  just  this  pur- 
pose. Its  well-planned  statement 
of  principles  follows.  We  quote  at 
length  the  sections  relating  to 
trade. 


(1)  Restoration    of    Chinese    Sover- 
eignty Paramount 

(2)  Two- Way  Trade  Objective 

The     development     of     maximum 
two-way  trade  between  America  and 
China  is  the  objective  of  .both  coun- 
tries.  China  has  indicated  its  wish  to 
promote  trade  and  to  facilitate  the 
inflow  of  American  capital  on  mutu- 
ally favorable  terms. 
• 
H.  D.  Coflier 
President  Stondard  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia,  and   chairman   San   Francisco  Bay 
Regional    Board,    China-America    Council 
of   Commerce  and   Industry. 
• 

The  China-America  Council  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  is  basically 
interested  in  fostering  all  conditions 
which,  in  the  long  run,  will  be  con- 


ducive to  sound  mutual  trade,  and 
with  such  rewards  and  safeguards  for 
the  enterprises  involved  as  will  be 
most  fruitful  for  the  economy  of 
both  countries. 

(3)  Business  Incentive  Will  Speed 
Development 
To  attain  this  goal,  the  Council 
places  emphasis  on  those  conditions 
of  trade  and  commerce  which  are 
most  likely  to  attract  and  encourage 
American  business  to  participate  in 
China's  development.  This  approach 
is  stressed  because  American  busi- 
ness is  made  up  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  independent  enterprises, 
each  of  which  is  free  to  stay  at  home 
and  develop  the  domestic  market  ex- 
clusively, or  to  engage  in  export  or 
import  trade  with,  or  adventure 
abroad  in,  those  areas  which  appeal 
most  to  each.  There  is  no  central 
authority  which  can  force  American 
private   enterprise   to   go   to   China. 


This  aspect  is  important.  As  th( 
wars  draw  to  a  close,  a  great  pent-uj 
civilian  demand  in  America  will  as 
sert  itself.  Increased  competitior 
from  many  nations  abroad  will  occui 
for  American  goods,  capital  and  col 
laboration.  These  factors  may  limil 
the  amounts  available  to  China,  de^ 
spite  the  good  will  and  interest  of  out 
business  community,  except  as  in- 
ducements offered  by  China  are 
equally  as  favorable  as  from  othei 
nations.  Reasonable  policies  that  at- 
tract American  enterprises  to  China 
can  likewise  encourage  and  stimulate 
sound  Chinese  enterprise. 
(4)  Healthy  Economic  Climate  Will 
Encourage  Participation 
American 'business  men  traditioni 
ally  have  viewed  with  favor  "The 
China  Trade."  But  before  deciding- 
upon  substantial  ventures  in  the  de-: 
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velopment  of  the  Chinese  economy, 
they  must,  and  do,  as  business  men, 
require  reasonable  certainty  as  to  the 
actual  conditions  under  which  enter- 
prise will  live.  A  healthy  "economic 
climate"  must  be  provided  in  which 
well-managed  and  sincere  private  en- 
terprise can  flourish  and  produce 
fruit  of  its  kind. 

American  business,  in  its  desire  for 
the  maximum  development  of  mutual 
trade   between   America   and   China, 
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holds  the  fundamental  conviction 
that  the  greatest  and  most  efficient 
results  can  and  will  he  attained  by 
the  fullest  enlistment  of  free  enter- 
prise with  government  encourage- 
ment. 

(5)    Private    Enterprise    Responsibil- 
ity 
It  IS  recognucd  that  in  the  mutual- 


ity of  trade  with  China,  there  are  du- 
ties which  go  with  any  rights  or  priv- 
ileges  that  may  be  granted  to  Ameri- 
cans by  China.  It  will  be  the  con- 
cern of  the  Council  to  define  these 
matters  and  work  for  appropriate  pol- 
icy formulation  and  action  from  time 
to  time.  The  abandonment  by  Amer- 
ica of  Extraterritoriality  and  the  re- 
peal of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 
are  indications  of  the  reality  of  this 
thought.  The  Council  will  welcome 
suggestions  from  the  Chinese  of  any 
steps  which  would  better  relation- 
ships between  America  and  China, 
and  raise  the  general  level  on  which 
business  is  done. 

(6)  Prompt  Negotiation  of  Commer- 
cial Treaty 
A  modern  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce,  navigation  and  consular 
rights  should  be  negotiated  immedi- 
ately between  the  United  States  and 
China. 

To  be  conducive  to  maximum  ex- 
change of  trade,   the  basic  commer- 
cial treaty  should  cover  adequately, 
among  other  features,  such  points  as: 
(a)  Freedom   of  residence,   travel, 
religion,    education,    contract, 
and  publication,  in  carrying  on 
of  commerce,  trade  and  indus- 


try, including  engaging  in  bus- 
iness by  professional  and  sci- 
entific persons. 

(b)  Protection  of  persons  and 
property. 

(c)  Freedom  to  organize  and  par 
ticipate  in  corporations,  in 
eluding  promotion  and  incor 
poration  rights,  purchase,  own 
ership  and  sale  of  shares,  hold 
ing  of  executive  and  official 
positions. 

(d)  Encouragement  of  private  en- 
terprise and  capital. 

(e)  Encouragement  to  American 
technical  experts  and  inter- 
change  of  technicians  and  stu- 
dents. 

(f)  Trademarks,  copyrights,  and 
patents  protection. 

(g)  Development  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

(h)  Non -discriminatory  taxation, 
tariffs  and  exchange  rates. 

(i)  Safeguards  against  undue  spe- 
cial monopolistic  trade  privi- 
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leges  and  franchises  in  trans- 
portation and  communications. 

())  Simplified  consular  and  com- 
mercial  travelers'   regulations. 

(k)  Commercial  arbitration. 

(1)  Reasonable  period  of  liquida- 
tion of  unfinished  business  un- 
der laws  prevailing  at  time 
commitments  were  established 
to  remedy  hiatus  between 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Relinquish- 
ment of  Extraterritoriality. 

(m)  Implementation  of  port  and 
shipping  rights  under  Extra- 
territoriality Treaty. 

(n)  Establishment  of  Free  Trade 
Zones. 

(7)  Trade  Agreement  and  Non-Dis- 
criminatory  Tariffs 

The  Council  stands  for  non-dis- 
criminatory tariffs  and  supports  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
of  the  American  government. 

(8)  Attracting    Venture    Capital    to 
China  Vital 

Every  field  of  development  in 
China  to  which  American  capital, 
ingenuity,  intiative,  equipment  and 
technique  can  make  an  important 
contribution  should  be  encouraged. 

The  Q)uncil  believes  that  it  is 
much  sounder  to  look  to  private  ven- 


ture capital  for  financing  China's  re- 
construction program  than  to  rely 
upon  intergovernmental  loans.  If 
private  resources  can  be  enlisted,  so 
as  to  provide  the  bulk  of  funds  re- 
quired in  form  of  direct  investments 
by  private  enterprises,  the  obligation 
of  the  Chinese  government  is  mainly 
limited  to  provide: 

(a)  healthy  conditions  that  make 
possible  a  reasonable  security 
for  the  earning  of  a  moderate 
return  by  way  of  interest  or 
dividends,  and 

(b)  payments  in  foreign  exchange 
to  cover  that  portion  of  earn- 
ings which  needs  to  be  remit- 
ted as  dividends  and  interest, 
plus  amortization  of  such  capi- 
tal as  is  m  the  form  of  loans. 

(9)  Lend  Lease  Should  Be  Restricted 
to  War  Material 
The  Lend-Lease  program  is  en- 
dorsed as  a  necessary'  war  measure,  if 
restricted  to  essential  war  material. 
It  is  felt,  however,  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
that    Lend-Lease    operations    should 


Chorles  L.   Whe«l«r 
Eaecutiv«  vice   president   Pope  &  Talbof, 
Inc..    Mccormick    Steamship    Div.:    mem- 
ber   S.    F.    Boy    Cegionol    Board.    China- 


terminate  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
foreign  trade  be  returned  to  the  cus- 
tomary prewar  trade  channels. 

In  the  Council's  opinion,  there 
should  be  returned  now  to  private 
channels  of  export  trade  all  commod- 
ities not  classified  as  essential  war 
material,  so  that  in  the  interest  of 
American  foreign  trade  now,  and 
after  the  war,  the  customar>'  prewar 
channels  of  commerce  will  be  main- 
tained and  the  identity  of  American 
brands  and  trademarks  be  preserved. 
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(10)   American   Banking  and  Insur- 
ance Institutions  in  China 

The  Council  considers  it  of  pri- 
mary importance  that  American 
banks  should  he  induced  to  resume 
their  activities  in  China  and  that  they 
be  permitted  to  operate  with  maxi- 
mum freedom. 

For  the  same  reasons,  American  in- 


Fred   D.   Parr 
President  Parr-Richmond  Terminal  Corp.; 
member  S.  F.  Bay  Regional  Board,  Chino- 


surance  companies  in  China  should 
be  allowed  the  maximum  latitude  to 
underwrite  commercial  business  in 
the  interests  of  the  trading  commu- 
nity. 

(11)  Wide  Fields  for  Private  Enter- 
prise 

The  Council  feels  that  the  wider 
the  scope  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial activity  that  can  be  defined  as 
the  accepted  field  of  private  enter- 
prise, the  greater  will  be  the  induce- 
ment to  private  capital,  with  accom- 
panying advantages  to  the  economy 
of  China. 

(12)  Heavy  and  Light  Industries  In- 
divisable 

The  efficiency  and  productivity  of 
heavy  industry  is  the  base  upon 
which  all  metal  working  and  most 
light  industry  rests. 

The  Council  urges  the  desirability 
of  examining  the  potentiality  of  at- 
tracting on  acceptable  terms,  the  con- 
tribution which  American  industry 
can  make  in  the  hereunder  fields: 

Natural  Resources:  The  develop- 
ment of  China's  mineral  resources  is 
a  basic  objective,  as  near  the  heart  of 
the  Chinese  government  as  any  one 
desire.  True,  the  government  can 
secure  the  machinery  with  which  to 


extract  these  minerals,  once  they 
have  been  located;  but  it  is  worth 
considering  how  far  China's  natural 
resources  could  be  expedited  and  en- 
larged by  the  unique  capacity  which 
American  enterprise  has  shown  in 
discovering,  extracting  and  first-proc- 
essing of  mineral  products,  and  mak- 
ing them  available  at  low  cost. 

Telecommunications:  It  would  be 
an  immediate  advantage  to  tap  the 
American  communications  industry 
for  the  advantages  of  its  enormous 
advancements  during  the  war  and  in 
commercial  practices.  The  widening 
use  of  electronics  is  but  an  example. 
Public  Utilities:  In  electric  power 
and  light  industry  there  are  enor- 
mous problems  to  be  solved  in  China. 
The  utilities  of  the  United  States 
have  made  contributions  to  war  pro- 
duction that  have  seemed  incredible 
even  to  American  experts.  Obvi- 
ously, the  selection  and  purchase  of 
the  latest  type  of  generating  equip- 
ment is  relatively  simple.  The  estab- 
lishment   and    progressive    develop- 
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ment  of  a  complete  utility  operation, 
meeting  both  production  and  distri- 
bution requirements  of  home  and 
commercial  consumers,  requires  the 
continuous  application  of  manage- 
ment techniques  such  as  are  taken  for 
granted  in  commercial  utility  opera- 
tions. 

Transportation  is  a  critical  essen- 
tial to  China.  It  is  an  accepted  fact 
that  the  greatest  and  most  efficient 
rail  transportation  systems  in  the 
world  are  in  the  United  States. 
American  technique  can  be  most 
helpful  in  developing  the  operation 
of  Chinese  railroads.  The  spectacular 
advances  made  in  air  transport  are 
really  only  a  second  chapter  follow- 
ing a  highly  developed  peacetime  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  As  to 
highway  transportation,  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  factual  data  and 
American  operating  technique  avail- 
able which  would  accelerate  the  mo- 
torisation  of  Chinese  road  transporta- 
tion. Though  America  has  gladly  re- 
linquished all  special  rights  to  operate 
vessels  in  Chinese  waters,  it  is  felt 
that   American   enterprise   can   con- 


tribute to  the  building  up  of  China's 
water  transportation  system. 

The  Council's  Transportation 
Committee,  in  consultation  with  Chi- 
nese experts,  is  seriously  studying 
China's  postwar  requirements  with 
the  view  to  developing  a  basis  of 
American  collaboration. 

(13)  Monopolies    Should    Be    Cur- 
tailed 

American  interests  should  be  safe- 
guarded as  far  as  possible  against  the 
growth  of  monopolies,  whether  of 
special  trading  privileges  or  in  the 
nature  of  monopolistic  franchises  in 
transportation  or  communications. 

(14)  Acceleration    of    China's    Bal- 
ance of  Trade 

Increased  trade  in  and  with  China 
is  limited  by  China's  ability  to  bal- 
ance her  trade.  An  equihbrium  can 
only  be  accomplished,  over  the  long 
term,  by  substantial  exports  from 
China  to  many  world  markets.  Ex- 
pansion of  industry  under  favorable 
conditions  as  envisaged  by  the  Coun- 
cil includes  a  healthy  growth  in  ex- 
ports from  China.  These  will  be  of 
many  types  not  now  foreseeable.  The 
building  up  of  foreign  exchange  will 
be  the  result  of  multilateral  trade. 
China's  exports  could  be  expanded 
by  stimulating  better  production, 
marketing  and  grading  methods; 
higher  standards  of  quality  and  com- 
mercial designing;  and  by  abolishing 
export  taxes. 

The  Council  further  favors  reason- 
able augmentation  of  foreign  ex- 
change for  China,  through  tourist 
travel  by  Americans  in  China,  over- 
seas remittances  of  Chinese  in  Amer- 
ica, and  other  recognised  services. 
(15)   Free  Trade  Zones  Desirable 

While  China  has  had  an  efficient 
customs  "draw  back"  system,  she 
may  well  find  it  desirable  to  consider 
establishing  a  free  trade  ?one  in  one 
or  more  of  her  principal  ports,  simi- 
lar to  such  sones  in  New  York  City 
and  many  European  cities.  Ports  are 
vestibules  to  world  trade.  The  traffic 
which  flows  through  them  favorably 
afl^ects  the  economy  of  every  part  of 
the  nation.  Foreign  free  trade  zones 
can  provide  a  type  of  integrated  ter- 
minal service  to  attract  new  traffic  to 
the  port  itself,  as  well  as  to  increase 
commerce  and  coastal  shipping  in  ad- 
jacent ports.  Re-exports  to  neighbor- 
ing countries  will  be  greatly  stimu- 
lated, as  domestic  products  may  be  as- 
sembled, repacked,  or  combined  with 
foreign  products  for  export  without 
customs  difficulties.  Examination  of 
samples  of  merchandise  is  facihtated 
as  inland  importers  may  arrange  to 
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examine  foreign  merchandise  at  the 
ports  and  save  costly  transportation 
expenses  to  interior  points  on  mer- 
chandise which  may  later  prove  un- 
satisfactory, 

(16)  Taxation — Equitable   and   Cer- 
tain 

(17)  Adequate  Chinese  Commercial 
Legislation  Essential 

(18)  Non-Burdensome     Administra- 
tive Procedures 

(19)  Commercial  Arbitration 

(20)  Patents,  Copyrights,  and  Trade, 
marks 

The  Council  recommends  that  the 
Chinese  government  give  considera- 
tion to  the  employment  of  a  Com- 
mission of  foreign  experts,  for  a  term 
long  enough  to  aid  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment to  design  and  install  a  Pat- 
ent Office  in  China,  and  to  train  Chi- 
nese engineers,  chemists  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  in  the  duties  they 
will  eventually  take  over. 

In  the  fields  of  trademarks  and 
trade  names,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  by  China.  If  an  ac- 
ceptable regime  of  patent  and  copy- 
right protection  is  added.  China  can 
take  her  proper  place  among  the  lead- 
ing industrial  nations  that  are  signa- 
tories to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property.  This  is  not  only  helpful  to 
national  prestige,  but  a  practical  pre- 
requisite to  full  participation  in  the 
world's  technical  progress. 

(21)  Chinese     Company     Law     and 
Registration 

The  Council  feels  that  in  some  re- 
spects the  present  regulations  for  the 
registration  of  foreign  firms  could  be 
clarified  and  simplified  so  as  to  make 
it  feasible  for  American  companies 
to  register  thereunder  without  seri- 
ous burdens  or  difficulties. 

(22)  Corporate     Nationality,     Man- 
agement and  Stockownership 

(23)  China  Trade  Act 

This  law-,  appropriately  amended 
to  adjust  it  to  the  elimination  of  ex- 
territoriality, should  be  continued  in 
the  interest  of  encouraging  greater 
American  participation  in  two-way 
China  trade 

(24)  Professional  Practice  by  Amer- 
icans in  China 

In  the  interests  of  facilitating  the 
conduct  of  business,  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  grant  licenses  to  American 
doctors,  engineers,  lawyers  and  ac- 
countants to  enable  them  to  practice 
their  professions  in  China 

(25)  Freedom  of  Contract 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Council  to 
encourage  the  fullest  freedom  of  con- 
tract with  any  Chinese  individual  or 


corporation,  or  the  national  of  any 
other  country. 

(26)  Commercial  Travelers'  Facili- 
ties 

To  facilitate  trade  and  encourage 
representatives  of  American  firms  to 
tnivel  within  China  without  undue 
hindrance  or  payment  of  unreason- 
able administrative  fees  or  taxes  or 
other  discriminatory  charges,  com- 
mercial travelers  regulations  should 
not  be  onerous. 

(27)  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Trade  Organiza- 
tions 

The  Council  considers  that  it 
would  be  furthering  the  mutuality  of 


trade,  if  the  joining  by  American 
firms  or  individuals  of  trade  associa- 
tions or  chambers  of  commerce  in 
China  were  permissive  rather  than 
mandatory;  also  that  beneficial  re- 
sults would  accrue  were  American 
business  organizations  permitted  to 
form  Councils  of  Business  (or  equiv- 
alent title)  in  China  on  a  voluntary 
basis  without  registration  require- 
ment, so  long  as  they  arc  for  the  as- 
sembly and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation and  discussion  of  mutual  in- 
terest. 

(28)  Freedom  of  the  Press 

(29)  News  Gathering  Business 

(30)  International   Broadcasting 


China's  Part  In 

China's  Industrialization 


By  Julean  Arnold 


A  free  China  will  offer  vast  op- 
portunities for  American  enterprise. 
China  must  resume  and  speed  up  its 
industrialisation.  China's  leaders  un- 
doubtedly realize  that  industrializa- 
tion must  be  predicated  upon: 

(1)  Carefully  planned  nation-wide 
agricultural  improvement. 

(2)  A  well  co-ordinated  system  of 
internal  communications. 

(y)  Industrial  decentralization  to 
minimize  the  dislocation  of  its 
rural  economy. 

(4)  The  extensive  and  progressive 
training  of  operating  and  main- 
tenance personnel. 

(5)  Safeguards  insuring  security 
for  investments  of  Chinese 
and  foreign  capital. 

(6)  Plans  made  in  China  to  meet 
the  peculiar  needs  of  the  Chi- 
nese. 

Americas  extensive  participation 
m  trade  and  investments  arising  from 
China's  industrialization  will  be  aided 
by: 

(a)  Definite  assurances  by  China 
of  reasonably  favorable  condi- 
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tions  for  large  scale  American 
investments. 

(b)  Encouraging  the  return  to 
China  of  Americans  experi- 
enced in  trade,  industry  or 
other  pursuits  in  China  and 
capable  of  cooperating  with 
the  Chinese. 

(c)  Providing  facilities  for  the  ex- 
peditious training  of  properly 
qualified  Americans  for  serv- 
ice   in    advancing    Amcrican- 

fConlinued  on  page  344) 
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are  cleared,  a  period  of  several 
months  will  probably  be  necessary 
for  recruiting  and  training  native 
labor  forces. 

At  the  outset,  we  may  recapture 
some  existing  rubber  stocks  ...  say 
50,000  tons  or  more. 

During  this  restoration  period  the 
United  States  and  the  world  will 
require  unprecedented  quantities  of 
rubber  for  military  and  vitally  es- 
sential civilian  needs. 

It  is  the  Goodrich  estimate  that 
consumption  of  natural  and  synthetic 
rubber  in  the  United  States  follow- 
ing recapture  of  the  Far  Eastern  plan- 


tations will  average  850,000  tons, 
and  that  world  consumption  will  ap- 
proximate 1,600,000  tons  a  year. 

While  both  natural  and  synthetic 
will  be  needed  during  this  period,  the 
usage  of  natural  rubber  will  increase, 
and,  unless  the  price  of  natural  rub- 
ber rises  sharply  from  the  1941  level 
of  IS'Ac  (f.o.b.  plantations),  usage 
of  synthetic  rubber  will  decrease. 

If  we  assume  that  rubber  trees  in 
the  plantation  areas  are  found  to  be 
in  reasonably  good  condition,  but 
that  equipment  and  labor  will  have 
to  be  obtained,  here  is  how  we  may 
expect  natural  rubber  to  come  back: 


Williom  C.   Guliclc 
nanager.   International  Dn 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 


In  our  April  issue  we  published  a 
paper  on  the  rubber  situation  and  its 
influence  on  trade  and  shipping 
throughout  the  world.  The  opinions 
quoted  were  largely  those  of  officials 
of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  who  have 
recently  opened  an  export  office  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  expeditious 
handing  of  their  32,000  products. 

When  the  enemy-occupied  areas  of 
the  Netherlands  Indies  and  Malaya 


Hrst  Quarter  46^000  28,000 

fr.°™  Q"^rter  47,000  46,000 

Ih.rd  Qitarter  47,000  76,000 

hourth   Quarter  48,000  145,000 

^°'al 188,000  295,000 

Second  Year 

After 
Reoccupation 

First  Quarter  40,000  192,000 

Second  Quarter  40,000  230,000 

Third  Quarter 40,000  268,000 

Fourth  Quarter  40,000  305,000 

Total   160,000  995,000 

Two- Year    Totals    348,000  1,290,000 

*  This  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  1,400,000  tons  a  year,  hiehcr  tha 
any  year  in  history. 


Total 
Receipts 

74,000 

93,000 

123,000 

193,000 

483,000 


But  this  1,600,000  tons  which  we 
may  except  to  obtain  in  a  two-year 
period  after  reoccupation  would  equal 
only  one  year's  estimated  world  needs 
for  raw  material. 

That  is  why  we  will  still  have  to 
depend  upon  synthetic  rubber  ton- 
nage in  addition  to  that  required  for 
national  security. 


goes.     Airplane 


'age  342 


ready  for   shipment. 


The  following  figures  show  how 
much  synthetic  rubber  will  be  need- 
ed to  satisfy  overall  consumption 
demand.  They  clearly  indicate  the 
tapering-dff  of  the  minimum  need 
for  synthetic  rubber  as  large  tonnage 
of  natural  rubber  again  becomes 
available. 
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First  Year  Estim.ilcd 

After  Rubber 

Reoccupation  Consumption 

First  Quarter 375,000 

Second  Quarter  375,000 

Third  Quarter  375,000 

Fourth  Quarter  375,000 

Total   1,500,000 

Second  Year 

After 
Reoccupation 

First  Quarter   400,000 

Second  Quarter  400,000 

Third  Quarter  400,000 

Fourth   Quarter  400,000 

Total  1,600,000 

Two- Year  Totals 3,100,000* 

*  Of  this,  U.  S.  A.  consumption  is  estimated 


Potential 
Natural  Rubbe 
Receipts 
74,000 
93,000 
123,000 
193,000 


483,000 


Minimum 
Synthetic 
Requirements 
301,000 
282.000 
252,000 
182,000 

1,017,000 


232,000 
270,000 
308,000 
345,000 

168,000 
130,000 
92,000 
55,000 

1,155,000 
1,638,000 

1,700,000  ton 

445,000 
1,462,000 

To  summarize: 

These  are  the  factors  we  must  be 
■epared  to  deal  with  when  the  Far 
istern  rubber  lands  are  recaptured: 

(1)  Large  demand  for  both  nat- 
■al  and  synthetic  rubber. 

(2)  Increasing  natural  rubber 
;ailability. 

(3)  A  probable  decline  in  the  need 
ir  synthetic  rubber. 

As  to  the  pricing  of  natural  rub- 
rr: 

It  must  be  recognized  that  produc- 
3n  of  plantation  rubber  will  prob- 
)ly  be  resumed  under  unprecedent- 
I  wartime  conditions  and  controls, 
et  how  it  is  reestablished  will  in- 
lence  the  long-term  position  of  the 
lief  rubber-growing  areas. 
A  pricing  policy  aimed  at  holding 
large  world  market  in  the  face  of 
nthetic  rubber  competition  will  be 

primary  importance. 
At  the  outset,  when  the  plantations 
e  beginning  to  resume  operations, 
e  price  might  well  be  the  20c  level 

which  rubber  was  being  laid  down 

New  York  prior  to  occupation  of 
c  plantations  by  the  Japanese. 
This  price  would  compensate  for 
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lower  levels  of  production  and  the 
higher  expenses  during  the  period  of 
restoration. 


But  it  the  rubber  growers  plan  now 
to  offer  natural  rubber  priced  at  10- 
12c  a  pound  (N.  Y.)  by  the  time  nor- 
mal production  is  reached — a  price 
which  should  yield  a  fair  return  to 
efficient  producers — their  operations 
will  be  on  a  sound  basis  for  maxi- 
mum development  of  broadened  post- 
war markets. 

An  oil   Loadinq   hose. 
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Air  Rights 

(Continued  from  page  334 i 
not  mean  that  they  should  offer  any 
services  which  would  detract  from 
our  effort  in  the  Pacific.  It  merely 
means  that  the  flow  of  traffic  which 
must  continue  to  exist  across  and  up 
and  down  the  Atlantic  and  with 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere  should 
become  reestablished,  particularly  in 
the  minds  of  other  peoples,  as  the 
business  of  particular  shipping  com- 
panies. 

V/e  make  this  point  because,  under 
a  peacetime  economy,  it  is  the  agreed 
fact  that  the  individual  shipping  com- 
pany builds  up  the  e.xport  and  im- 
port business  of  the  country  whose 
flag  the  steamers  fly.  The  sooner 
European,  African  and  South  Amer- 
ican nations  become  reacquainted 
with  the  names  and  services  of  Amer- 
ican companies  the  more  firmly  we 
can  establish  the  spheres  of  influence 
which  will  give  American  ships  work 
to  do.  This  reestablishment  of  the 
American  flag  should  be  made  com- 
pletely effective  at  once. 

Equally  urgent  becomes  the  speedy 
determination  of  the  rights  of  the 
shipping  companies  to  enlarge  their 
service  by  offering  air  transportation 
in  conjunction  therewith.  Termina- 
tion of  hostilities  in  Europe  and  the 
Atlantic  theaters  of  operations  is 
bound  to  create  a  considerable  flow 
of  justified  travel  by  civilians.  Trans- 
ference of  the  armed  services'  pri- 
mary interest  to  the  Pacific  theater 
will,  in  course  of  time,  reduce  the 
transport  services  across  the  Atlantic 
now  being  provided  by  mihtarj'  agen- 
cies. Commercial  operators  will  nat- 
urally be  expected  to  take  on  a  more 
important  role  in  handling  the  flow  of 
traffic  created. 
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We  have  held  that  our  eventual 
goal,  particularly  in  the  South  Amer- 
ican field,  is  to  create  a  coordinated 
system  of  air  and  surface  passenger 
transportation  which  would  permit 
the  traveler  to  plan  his  trip  as  a  com- 
plete "package."  But  we  shall  un- 
doubtedly be  able  to  secure  planes 
before  we  can  provide  adequate  sur- 
face accommodations.  Whether  we 
build  new  passenger  vessels  or  re- 
condition ships  returned  by  the 
armed  services,  a  considerable  inter- 
val of  time  must  elapse  before  we  can 
offer  proper  facilities  to  the  traveling 
public. 

Air  Rights  a  Necessity 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
door  should  be  opened  as  promptly 
as  possible  for  organisation  of  the  air 
branch  of  our  services,  so  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  logical  devel- 
opment of  the  complete  plan,  with  all 
it  means  to  the  development  of  sur- 
face traffic,  our  position  will  be  rec- 
ognised and  established. 


China's  Part 

I  Continued  from  page  341) 
Chinese  trade  and  other  rela 
tions. 

(d)  Discouraging  Americans  en 
gaging  in  business  or  other  en 
terprises  in  China  who  are:  (a) 
of  questionable  repute  or  in 
tent;  (b)  temperamentally  un 
suited  for  co-operation  with 
the  Chinese;  (c)  lacking  in 
prospects  of  satisfactory  con- 
tacts in  legitimate  pursuits. 

(e)  Preventing  the  operation  in 
this  country  for  promotional 
enterprises  in  China  of  Chi- 
nese or  others  who  lack  satis- 
factory credentials. 

The  Chinese  are  industrious,  in- 
telligent, ingenious,  reasonable  and 
practical,  but  they  are  human.  They 
respect  a  good  bargainer.  To  do  our 
part  presumes  our  knowing  the  Chi- 
nese at  least  as  well  as  they  know  us. 
With  the  pre-war  beginnings  made 
in  their  industrialisation  and  with  the 
continuous  increases  in  the  numbers 
of  modernly  trained  engineers,  scien- 
tists  and  professional  and  business 
men,  the  outlook  is  bright  for  Amer-. 
ican  participation  in  investments,  in 
technical  skill  and  m  trading  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  the  coun- 
try's vast  programs  of  modernisation 
and  economic  reconstruction.  Fortu- 
nately, we  enjoy  the  friendship  and 
good  will  of  the  Chinese.  If  we  are 
wise  we  shall  do  everything  possible 
to  conserve  this  invaluable  asset. 
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The  Gyra-Compass 

PART  VII:    Operating  Prineiplei  of  the  &yro-Pilot 


Automatic  Steering 

The  Master  Gyro-Compass  estab- 
lishes a  reference  Hne  with  respect  to 
the  earth's  surface  so  accurate  and  so 
stable  that  even  the  slightest  yawing 
of  the  ship  is  indicated  simultaneous- 
ly by  a  relative  movement  of  the  re- 
peaters. The  function  of  the  Gyro- 
Pilot  in  automatic  steering  is  to  pick 
up  this  relative  movement  and  con- 
vert it  into  corrective  application  of 
the  rudder.  Reference  should  be 
made  to  Figs.  29  and  30  when  read- 
ing the  following  paragraphs.  Figure 
!9  shows  the  mechanical  arrangement 
■if  the  Gyro-Pilot;  Fig.  30  shows  the 
electrical  connections  schematically, 
ivith  the  follow-up  ring  assemblies  in 
simplified  form  for  clarity. 

Signal  Circuit:  The  repeater  motor 
A'ithin  the  Gyro-Pilot  control  unit 
nitiates  the  signal  for  corrective  rud- 
ier.  The  operating  cycle  of  the 
iignal  circuit  is  as  follows:  when  the 
ihip  is  on  its  course  the  actuating 
rolleys  of  the  contact  ring  assembly 
ire  in  a  neutral  position,  as  shown  in 
'ig.  29,  making  contact  with  both  of 
he  energised  segments  SAj  and  SAj 
)f  the  contact  rings,  shorting  the  ar- 
nature  and  locking  the  servo  motor 
lue  to  dynamic  braking  action. 

Suppose  the  ship  yaws  slightly  to 
he  right  of  the  course;  the  angular 


motion  is  instantly  picked  up  by  the 
repeater  motor,  and  the  trolley  assem- 
bly rotates  counterclockwise,  causing 
the  lower  of  the  two  rollers  to  move 
to  the  right  a  fraction  of  a  degree, 
so  that  it  no  longer  touches  segment 
SAj  of  the  contact  ring  assembly. 
The  armature  of  the  servo  motor, 
instead  of  being  shorted  out,  is  now 
energized  through  circuit  SAo.  The 
servo  motor  starts  instantly  and 
through  the  differential  causes  the 
outer  member  or  contact  rings  of  the 
control  ring  assembly  to  rotate  in  a 
clockwise  direction.  The  energized 
segment  Cj,  therefore,  makes  con- 
tact with  the  inner  member  or  trolley 
SS],  closing  the  circuit  to  the  pilot 
relay  A.  The  operation  of  the  pilot 
relay  closes  the  drive-motor  control 
relay  A.  Relay  A  closes  contacts  #  I 
and  #2  by  means  of  one  of  the  two 
clapper  switches  and  energizes  the 
drive-motor,  causing  it  to  turn  in  the 
direction  to  give  the  ship  left  rudder. 

The  movement  of  the  drive-motor 
rack  and  pinion  operates  the  self- 
synchronous  transmitter  in  the  power 
unit  which  causes  corresponding  ro- 
tation of  the  self  -  synchronous  re- 
ceiver in  the  control  unit  binnacle. 
The  receiver  causes  the  trolleys  SSj 
to  follow  the  movement  of  the  con- 
tact rings  and  open  the  circuit  to  the 
drive    motor.    The    opening    of   the 
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clapper  switch  energizes  the  down 
contacts  and  stops  the  drive-motor 
through  dynamic  braking  action. 

Figure  29  shows  that  the  servo 
motor,  in  addition  to  driving  the 
outer  member  of  the  control  ring 
assembly  through  the  differential, 
drives  the  outer  member  of  the  signal 
ring  assembly,  through  the  rudder  ad- 
justment, causing  the  outer  member 
to  follow  the  movement  of  the  signal 
trolley  assembly  until  the  lower  of  the 
two  trolleys  again  rests  upon  segment 
SAj.  This  short-circuits  the  arma- 
ture of  the  ser\'o  motor  and  stops  the 
motor.  The  signal  circuit  sequence 
described  in  this  paragraph  functions 
independently  of  the  control  circuit 
to  start  and  stop  the  servo  motor. 
Whenever  the  servo  motor  is  run- 
ning, however,  it  actuates  the  control 
circuit  and  therefore  operates  the 
drive  motor.  It  will  be  understood 
from  the  foregoing  explanation  that 
the  function  of  the  signal  circuit,  in- 
cluding the  starting  and  stopping  of 
the  servo  motor,  is  to  provide  a  sen- 
sitive and  accurate  means  of  energiz- 
ing the  control  circuit — the  function 
of  the  control  circuit  being  to  provide 
positive  control  of  the  drive-motor. 

If  the  ship  yaws  to  the  left  instead 
of  to  the  right,  the  repeater  motor 
turns  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
the  upper  roller  of  the  signal  trolley 
moves  to  the  right,  energizing  the 
servo  motor  armature  circuit  through 
SAj.  The  servo  motor  now  run^s  in 
the  opposite  direction,  control  circuit 
C2  and  pilot  relay  B  are  energized 
and  right  rudder  is  applied.  Again 
the  outer  member  of  the  signal  ring 
assembly  overtakes  the  inner  mem- 
ber, the  signal  is  cut  off,  and  the 
servo  motor  is  stopped.  When  the 
servo  motor  stops,  the  outer  member 
of  the  control  ring  assembly  also 
stops,  and  its  trolleys,  driven  by  the 
self-synchronous  receiver,  cross  the 
gap  between  the  segments  and  open 
the  circuits  to  the  drive  motor. 

To  describe  fully  the  sequence  be- 
tween the  original  signal  and  the 
movement  of  the  drive-motor  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  space  in  this 
article,  and  the  reader  may  feel  that 
the  time  factor  between  the  original 
signal  and  the  movement  of  the  drive- 
motor  is  considerable.  However,  the 
functions  are  entirely  electrical  and 
therefore  the  several  steps  take  place 
practically  simultaneously;  there  is  no 
discernible  interval  between  the  in- 
itial signal  and  the  response  of  the 
drive-motor. 
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Weather  and  Rudder 
Adjustments 

In  order  that  the  Gyro-Pilot  may 
he  useful  under  all  conditions,  facili- 
ties are  provided  in  the  equipment 
to  take  care  of  the  variable  factors 
which  influence  the  steering  of  the 
ship,  such  as  weather  conditions  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  ship  itself. 
In  rough  weather,  for  instance,  it  is 
desirable  to  let  the  ship  have  a  small 
amount  of  "weather  yaw."  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  weath- 
er adjustment.  The  "rudder"  adjust- 
ment varies  the  amount  of  rudder 
applied  for  a  given  amount  of  de- 
parture from  the  set  course. 

The  weather  and  rudder  adjust- 
ments are  shown  diagrammatically  in 
Fig.  29.  The  weather  adjustment  is 
simply  a  means  of  introducing  any 
desired  amount  of  lost  motion  be- 
tween the  repeater  motor  and  the 
signal  trolley.  For  example,  when  set 
for  1°,  the  ship  can  yaw  that  much 
each  side  of  the  set  course  without 
moving  the  trolley.  When  the  yaw 
exceeds  the  .amount  for  which  the 
weather  adjustment  is  set,  the  trolley 
is  moved  and  rudder  is  applied  to 
correct  the  deviation  from  the  course. 
The  weather  adjustment  is  set  to  0, 
except  in  rough  weather,  when  it  is 
desirable  to  allow  the  ship  to  respond 
somewhat  to  the  temporary  action  of 
heavy  seas.  Under  such  conditions 
the  weather  adjustment  is  opened  out 
as  required  to  prevent  racing  of  the 
steering  engine  back  and  forth. 

The  rudder  adjustment  provides  a 
means  of  controlling  the  amount  of 
rudder  applied  for  a  given  departure 
from  the  set  course.  The  usual  posi- 
tion of  the  rudder  adjustment  knob 
is  between  0  and  2  for  a  light  ship, 
and  between  2  and  4  for  a  loaded 
ship.  The  effect  of  this  adjustment 
is  to  delay  the  follow-up  movement 
of  the  outer  rings  until  a  certain 
amount  of  initial  rudder  movement 
has  taken  place.  For  example,  sup- 
pose the  rudder  adjustment  is  set  for 
3  .  The  ship  yaws  from  her  course 
sufficiently  to  cause  the  trolley  to 
energize  the  servo  motor.  The  drive- 
motor  is  energised,  and  the  rudder  is 
moved  3°  before  it  is  stopped.  There- 
after any  further  deviation  from  the 
course  causes  the  rudder  to  move  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  deviation. 
The  amount  of  the  initial  rudder 
movement  required  in  either  direc- 
tion depends  upon  whether  the  ship 
is  light  or  loaded.  By  means  of  the 
rudder  adjustment  the  first  rudder 
movement  can  be  made  longer  than 
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Fig.  29:  Schematic  drawing  showing  fhe  mechanism  of  the  gyro-pilot. 


those  that  follow,  the  purpose  of  this 
being  to  apply  sufficient  rudder  on 
first  making  contact  to  check  the 
ship's  angular  momentum.  If  the  first 
movement  of  the  rudder  is  insuffi- 
cient, additional  rudder  movements 
are  given  until  the  ship's  momentum 
is  checked.  However,  these  succeed- 
ing movements  are  made  smaller  pur- 
posely in  order  to  avoid  returning  the 
ship  with  too  much  rudder.  Under 
fairly  uniform  conditions  of  sea  the 
initial  rudder  adjustment  can  be  set 
so  that  the  first  rudder  application  is 
sufficient  to  bring  the  ship  back  to 
her  course.  The  rudder  adjustment 
also  provides  the  means  of  "meeting" 
the  ship  as  she  returns  to  her  course. 
Automatic  steering,  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  the  rudder  and 
weather  adjustments,  is  more  accu- 
rate than  hand  steering,  because  it 
is  more  sensitive  in  its  response  than 


is  a  human  helmsman  and  because  it 
permits  precise  control  of  initial  rud- 
der. 

Course  Changes:  The  gearing  be- 
tween the  signal  and  control  systems  ' 
is  such  that  changes  in  course  can  be 
made  while  steering  by  Gyro  -  Pilot 
simply  by  turning  the  pilot  wheel  on 
the  Gyro-Pilot  binnacle  in  the  de- 
sired direction.  One  full  turn  of  the 
pilot  wheel  will  give  a  change  in 
course  of  appro.ximately  three  de- 
grees. Also  for  course  changes  the 
control  lever  can  be  moved  to  the 
"hand"  position  and  the  rudder  ap- 
plied by  turning  the  pilot  wheel  as 
necessary.  Moving  the  control  lever 
from  "gyro"  to  the  "hand"  position 
locks  the  repeater  motor  mechani- 
cally. The  entire  signal  circuit,  in- 
cluding the  weather  and  rudder  ad- 
justments, is  now  inoperative  because 
with  the  repeater  motor  locked  there 
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can  be  no  movement  of  the  signal 
trolleys  and  therefore  no  movement 
of  the  servo  motor  and  the  outer 
rings  of  the  signal  assembly.  The 
rudder  is  now  controlled  by  means  of 
the  pilot  wheel,  which  operates 
through  a  differential  and  train  of 
gears  to  drive  the  contact  rings  of  the 
control  ring  assembly.  When  the  con- 
trol lever  on  the  Gyro-Pilot  is  moved 


of   *he   gyro-pilot. 


to  the  "off"  position,  the  control 
switch  in  the  binnacle  is  opened  and 
the  magnetic  clutch  on  the  power- 
unit  disengaged.  The  rudder  is  then 
controlled  through  the  ship's  hydrau- 
lic telemotor  system  by  means  of  the 
ship's  wheel. 

ol  Spcrty  Gyroscope 


Minor  Collisions 


A  review  of  the  comparatively 
minor  collision  cases  involving  Amer- 
ican merchant  vessels  between  July  1, 
1943,  and  October  1,  1944,  shows  a 
total  of  1,146  instances.  Minor  col- 
lisions, for  this  purpose,  are  defined 
as  collisions  not  involving  total  loss 
or  heavy  damage  to  cither  vessel. 
Further,  all  collisions  due  to  military 
operations,  including  proceeding  in 
convoy,  have  been  excluded  in  order 
to  limit  the  study  to  cases  revolving 
wholly  about  the  judgment  and  sea- 


manship of  the  personnel  involved. 

By  the  exclusion  of  all  convoy  col- 
lisions it  follows  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  collisions  studied  oc- 
curred in  port.  Only  55  of  the  1,146 
took  place  between  ships  proceeding 
independently  at  sea.  Eight  hundred 
and  seventy  -  five  involved  collisions 
between  two  vessels  in  harbors  and  in 
684  of  these  at  least  one  of  the  two 
vessels  was  at  anchor,  and  therefore 
not  maneuverable.  There  were  216 
cases  of  vessels  striking  shore  struc- 


tures with  such  force  as  to  require 
repairs. 

In  attempting  to  evaluate  the  causes 
of  these  casualties,  necessarily  many 
elements  must  be  considered.  It  i& 
recognized  that  even  omitting  mili- 
tary operations  does  not  permit  the 
casualties  to  be  considered  upon  a 
purely  peacetime  basis,  as  they  oc- 
curred in  many  ports  which  were  ab- 
normally congested  and  as  frequently 
ships  were  under  a  time  pressure  to 
take  up  an  anchorage  or  otherwise 
maneuver  under  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. 

Fifty-eight  cases  can  be  assigned  to 
mechanical  failures  —  steering  gear, 
anchor  engine,  or  the  like.  These 
mechanical  failures,  however,  in  most 
instances,  stem  from  lack  of  care  or 
tests  or  other  personnel  shortcomings. 
Eighty-four  vessels  were  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  pilots,  and  for  these  the 
responsibility  is  assumed  to  be  the 
pilots'.  Of  the  balance,  some  370 
collisions  could  only  he  ascribed  to 
error  on  the  part  of  the  master  or 
officer  in  control  of  the  navigation, 
including  64  cases  where  the  Rules  of 
the  Road  were  violated. 

Ninety-seven  collisions  were  chari- 
tably ascribed  to  congested  harbors, 
499  to  "wind,  tides,  etc.,"  and  the 
balance  to  miscellaneous  causes.  Sub- 
ject to  the  reservation  already  made 
that  vessels  have  been  obliged  to  en- 
ter or  to  anchor  in  overly  congested 
harbors  as  a  war  measure,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  the  element  of  per- 
sonnel and  judgment  must  have  been, 
in  most  cases,  at  fault.  "Wind  and 
tides"  are  always  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lems of  a  seaman,  and  must  be  taken 
into  account  by  him. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  coun- 
try's tremendous  wartime  shipbuild- 
ing program  has  necessitated  diluting 
our  limited  supply  of  experienced 
shipmasters  and  the  utilization  of 
many  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  seasoned  judgment. 
Considering  all  things,  they  have 
done  well.  But  every  accident  re- 
quiring shipyard  repairs  takes  the 
ship  out  of  the  war  effort  and  throws 
that  much  more  burden  on  the  over- 
worked repair  yards.  Every  possible 
effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  this. 
No  panacea  is  possible  of  suggestion, 
but  there  are  two  thoughts  of  univer- 
sal application:  First,  to  take,  in  ad- 
vance, every  possible  precaution  that 
a  collision  will  not  occur;  and,  second, 
if  in  spite  of  best  efforts  it  becomes 
inevitable,  handle  the  ship  so  as  to 
minimize  its  effect. 
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by  "The  Chief" 

"The   Chief's"   department  welcomes   questions — Just   write   "The   Chief  " 
Pacific  Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  Street,  Son  Francisco  11,  California 


DuGslions  From  the  Ships 


Editorial  Note 

In  a  technical  examination  for 
practical  operating  engineers  the 
compiler  of  questions  should  be 
very  careful  to  choose  the  right 
words.  The  question  under  con- 
sideration here  by  "The  Chief"  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  con- 
fusion that  may  be  caused  by  the 
use  of  wrong  terminology. 

A  "ship"  does  not  "steam"  nor 
does  she  "burn  fuel" — she  sails. 
A  steamer  "burns  fuel"  in  a  boiler 
and  she  "steams."  A  motorship 
"burns  fuel"  in  an  internal  com- 
bustion engine  and  she  also,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  "steams." 

A  knot  is  not  a  measure  of  dis- 
tance but  is  a  measure  of  speed 
and  equals  one  nautical  mile  per 
hour. 

There  is  no  fixed  ratio  between 
the  powers  necessary  to  drive  the 
same  steamer  at  two  different 
speeds.  Nor  is  there  any  fixed 
ratio  between  the  rates  of  fuel 
consumption  at  different  power- 
output  for  the  same  boiler  or  set 
of  boilers. 

"The  Chief"  in  his  solution  as- 
sumes: that  the  steam  rate  of  the 
prime  mover  is  the  same  at  the 
low  power  as  it  is  at  the  high 
power;  and  that  the  fuel  economy 
rate  of  the  boiler  plant  remains 
constant  over  a  very  wide  range 
of  output. — (Ed.) 


Question 

Dear  Sir: 

A  question  found  on  page  17,  Ex- 
amination for  First  Asst.  Engineer  in 
the  new  book  of  Specimen  Examina- 
tions for  Merchant  Marine  Engi- 
neer's License,  is  as  follows: 

"A  ship  burns  225  tons  of  fuel  in 
steaming  1000  knots  at  13  knots  per 
hour.  How  much  will  she  require  for 
a  distance  of  2000  knots  at  10  knots 
per  hour?" 

Your  reply  and  rule  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  entire  engineering  de- 
partment here.  — N.  H.  J. 

Answer 

Both  horsepower  and  fuel  con- 
sumption of  ships,  propeller  fans  and 
many  fluid  handling  machines,  in- 
crease approximately  with  the  cube 
of  the  speed.  That  is,  to  double  the 
speed  requires  2X2X2=8  times  as 
much  fuel  per  hour.  To  increase 
speed  10  per  cent  means  (1.1)''=1.33 
or  33  per  cent  more  fuel. 

See  comments  below. 

Solution  of  Problem 

To  find  fuel  consumed  per  knot. 
225  divided  by  1000  equals  .225  tons 
per  knot  at  13  knots  per  hour.  This 
fuel  rate  changes  and  reduces  as  the 
cube  of  the  speed. 

To  find  the  new  fuel  rate  at  10 
knots  per  hour. 

New  rate  is  old  rate  times  cube  of 
ratio 

or  .225  times  10  cubed  divided  by 
13  cubed 

or  .225  times  1000  divided  by  2197 

or  .225  times  .455  =  .102375  tons 
per  knot. 


ay- 
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To  find  the  new  total  fuel  used  for 
2000  knots  steaming  .102375  times 
2000=204.750  or  204^4  tons. 

Comments 

Note  that  at  only  three  knots  less 
in  speed  she  burns  20  tons  less  in 
2000  knots  than  she  formerly  did  for 
1000  knots. 

If  this  were  set  up  by  an  experi- 
enced mathematician  it  would  be: 
New  total  2000 

fueI=22?X X 

1000 

"The  Chief"  takes  this  opportunity 
to  direct  the  attention  of  all  marine 
engineers  to  the  unscientific,  back- 
ward and  confusing  usage  of  speed 
and  distance  units  by  marine  engi- 
neers, navigators  and  air  pilots.  "The 
Chief"  asks  that  those  in  authority 
take  constructive  steps  to  standardise 
a  distance  unit  which  will  be  different 
from  the  speed  unit  and  is  under- 
standable. 

At  one  time,  not  many  years  ago, 
the  knot  was  a  speed  unit,  being  one 
nautical  mile  per  hour  (the  nautical 
mile  is  6080.20  feet,  the  land  mile  is 
5280  feet).  The  nautical  mile  is  a 
well  standardised  distance  unit,  and 
all  maritime  charts  in  English  are 
laid  out  with  this  unit.  But  the  name 
"nautical  mile"  is  too  cumbersome  to 
use,  and  in  these  modern  times  it  is 
being  called  the  "knot,"  because  the 
word  is  short. 

Formerly,  the  knot  as  a  speed  unit 
of  one  nautical  mile  per  hour  was 
named  from  the  practice  of  deter- 
mining the  sailing  vessel's  speed 
through  the  water  by  dropping  astern 
a  small  sea  anchor  and  a  log  line.  The 
navigator  would  have  a  sand  glass, 
small  sise,  timed  to  28  seconds,  iniere 
were  several  knots  tied  on  the  line 
secured  to  the  sea  anchor,  and  as  the 
ship  made  headway  forward  these 
knots  were  counted  as  they  passed 
over  the  stern  rail. 

The  distance  between  knots  in 
this  line  was  in  the  same  ratio  to 
a  nautical  mile  (6080  feet)  as  28 
seconds  were  to  an  hour  (3600  sec- 
onds), which  works  out  at  47  feet 
3  inches.  Therefore  the  number  of 
knots  over  the  stern  in  28  seconds 
was  also  the  number  of  nautical  miles 
per  hour.  The  number  of  knots  as 
counted  was  the  speed  of  the  vessel. 
Thus  the  knot  was  a  speed  unit,  not 
a  distance. 

In  those  days  the  navigator  never 
referred  to  the  distance  covered  as 
1000  knots.  He  called  it  1000  nautical 
miles,   or,   frequently,   miles. 
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However,  as  frequent  use  of  a 
term,  even  if  in  error,  eventually 
makes  it  acceptable,  so  the  frequent 
reference  to  distance  as  so  many 
knots  has  come  to  be  at  least  under- 
standable, if  not  correct  nor  so  de- 
fined in  the  dictionary. 

The  air  pilot  and  air  navigator  use 
land  miles  (5280  feet)  when  over 
land,  and  must  use  nautical  miles  over 
water.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
charts  are  so  indicated  and  this  unit 
is  an  even  multiple  of  degrees  and 
minutes  of  latitude  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face (one  nautical  mile  of  6080.20 
feet  is  equivalent  to  one  minute  of 
arc) .  The  circumference  of  the  earth 
at  the  equator  then  is  560X60=21600 
minutes  of  arc  and  also  nautical  miles. 
Air  crews  thus  must  correct  their 
speed  indicators  and  all  distance  and 
fuel  consumption  calculations  for  the 
nautical  mile.  Naval  aircraft  usually 
are  calibrated  for  this  distance  unit. 

It  seems  like  a  cumbersome  pro- 
cedure to  teach  a  young  student  that 
the  knot  is  either  speed  or  distance 
and  he  must  determine  which  from 
the  context  of  the  sentence  or  para- 
graph. 

In  shoreside  practice  there  is  no 
speed  unit  as  such.  Therefore  speed 
is  referred  to  as  miles  per  hour,  al- 
though loosely  when  referring  to 
speed  it  is  sometimes  stated  as  so 
many  miles  (the  "per  hour"  is  un- 
derstood). In  marine  engineering 
we  regularly  refer  to  pressure  as 
"pounds"  when  correctly  we  should 
use  "pounds  per  square  inch." 

Inasmuch  as  we  now  have  a  short, 
distinct  name  for  speed  at  sea,  "The 
Chief"  makes  the  suggestion  that  a 
term  other  than  knot  be  used  for 
distance.  As  a  starter  it  is  suggested 
that  the  distance  unit  be  "seamile," 
pronounced  sea-mile.  Perhaps  others 
will  have  a  better  name  to  take  the 
place  of  the  incorrect  term  "knot" 
and  the  cumbersome  correct  name 
"nautical  mile." 

Thus  a  ship  would  steam  at  17 
knots  and  would  cover  17  seamiles 
in  one  hour. 

Suggestions  for  a  name  for  the 
nautical  mile  are  invited.  Mail  to 
"The  Chief,"  care  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view, 500  Sansome  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco II,  California.  It  is  suggested 
that  engineers  bnng  this  question  up 
with  deck  officers,  as  they  are  perhaps 
more  interested  than  the  engineers. 

The  horsepower  requirement  of  a 
ship,  assumed  in  the  solution  of  the 
above  problem  as  being  proportional 
to  the  cube  of  the  speed,  is  actually 


only  theoretically  so.  Mechanical 
friction,  such  as  bearings,  engine  fric- 
tion, and  so  on,  varies  only  slightly 
with  the  speed.  To  double  the  speed 
does  not  change  the  friction  force 
very  much.  Horsepower  being  the 
product  of  speed  times  the  friction 
force  therefore  will  vary  with  the 
speed,  and  double  speed  means 
double  horsepower  for  mechanical 
friction.  This  is  called  the  "first 
power  variable."  Liquid  friction,  such 
as  centrifugal  pump  churning  against 
a  closed  discharge  valve,  or  a  ship 
propeller  churning  while  she  is  tied 
to  the  dock,  varies  as  the  speed.  To 
double  the  speed  is  to  double  the 
friction  force  or  torque.  Horsepower 
therefore  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
speed  (the  square  variable). 

If  the  pump  is  delivering  water,  or 
if  the  ship  is  moving  at  speed  through 
the  water,  the  friction  force  or  torque 
(as  the  case  may  be)  varies  with  the 
square  of  the  speed  approximately. 
Thus  to  double  the  speed  means  to 
require  four  times  the  force  of  torque. 
Then  again  the  horsepower  being  the 
product  of  force  or  torque  and  speed 
the  horsepower  varies  as  the  cube  of 
the  speed.  Double  speed  is  8  times 
horsepower  (the  cube  variable). 

But  actually  the  power  required  to 
drive  a  ship  is  partly  used  in  mechan- 
ical friction  (first  power  variable), 
partly  in  liquid  friction  (the  square 
variable),  in  that  the  slip  of  the  pro- 
peller is  a  liquid  friction  component, 
and  partly  in  pushing  the  ship 
through  the  water  (the  cube  vari- 
able). All  these  added  up  make  a 
ratio  which  is  surely  more  than  the 
square  of  the  speed  ratio  but  prob- 
ably slightly  less  than  the  cube  of 
the  speed  ratio. 

It  has  been  customary  to  use  the 
cube  ratio  as  correct  in  most  prob- 
lems, and  actual  experience  has 
shown  this  to  be  very  close  to  the 
recorded  figures. 

Other  variables  which  may  make 
this  either  closer  to  or  further  from 
the  cube  speed  of  the  speed  ratio  are: 
change  in  engine  or  boiler  efficiency 
with  horsepower  output;  change  in 
propeller  characteristics  as  it  ap- 
proaches its  ultimate  thrust  capacity 
and  increases  slip,  with  speed  and 
load;  change  in  ship's  auxiliary  load. 
For  instance,  if  the  fuel  consumption 
varied  accurately  as  the  cube  of  the 
speed,  at  one-half  speed  we  burn  one- 
eighth  of  the  fuel  per  hour.  At  one- 
tenth  speed  we  burn  one  one-thou- 
sandth of  the  fuel.  But  the  auxiliaries 
burn  more  than  this  with  the  ship 


at  standstill.  So  the  ratio  is  not  ac- 
curate at  less  than  10  per  cent  speed 
and  at  over  90  per  cent  maximum 
speed. 

Owing  to  the  timeliness  of  this 
topic,  the  series  of  articles  on  brushes 
and  commutators  has  only  been  in- 
terrupted. Our  next  article  will  con- 
tinue the  electrical  subject. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


American  Marine  Diesel  Engines, 

by  Louis  R.  Ford  (Diesel  Publica- 
tions, Inc.  $1.75).  The  author  editor 
of  "Motorship"  has  prepared  a  very 
valuable  book  covering  sixteen  makes 
of  American  marine  diesel  engines. 
It  is  primarily  an  operating  engineer's 
handbook  and  its  excellent  illus- 
trations and  diagrams  provide  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  func- 
tioning of  each  engine. 

Diving,  Cutting  and  Welding  in 
Underwater  Salvage  Operations,  by 

Frank  E.  Thompson,  Jr.  (Cornell 
Maritime  Press.  $2.00).  The  author, 
who  is  an  operator,  designer  and 
manufacturer  of  underwater  salvage 
equipment,  has  worked  closely  with 
the  Salvage  Section  of  the  Navy  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  elsewhere,  before 
and  since  December  7,  1941.  This 
is  a  "How  to  do"  manual  for  men 
who  want  a  well-paid,  skilled,  con- 
structive, and  exciting  wartime  and 
post-war  job. 

Damage  Control,  by  Thomas  J. 
Kelly.  Captain  USN  (D.  Van  Nos- 
trand  Company,  Inc.  $2.50).  This 
book  correlates  the  duties  of  the 
Damage  Control  Officer  and  the  de- 
veloping and  training  of  a  damage 
control  organi:ation.  It  has  compre- 
hensive sections  on  hull  systems, 
firc-fighting,  and  repairing  damage 
in  action,  as  well  as  other  pertinent 
data.  The  text  is  concise  and  lucid 
in  style  and  is  recommended  read- 
ing for  all  navy  personnel. 

Marine  Piping  Hankbook,  by  Ed- 
ward P.  Goohnng  (C<irnoll  Maritime 
Press.  $5.00).  This  handbook  deals 
with  every  type  of  piping  installa- 
tion. The  most  complicated  and  exact- 
ing specifications  are  analyzed  and 
explained.  There  are  excellent  design 
charts,  and  69  tables  including  30 
pages  of  steam  tables  for  ready  refer- 
ence. It  should  prove  equally  valuable 
to  designers,  fitters  and  operators. 
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The  Shaver,  130.9  x  30.8  I  6.7,  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Shave 
powered  stern  wbeefer,  she  wos  converted  into  a  twin  screw  tunnel  ste 
pair  of  400-hp  Atlas  diesels,  ond  o  SO-hp  Atlos  diesel  for  auxiliary,  serv 


Transportation   Company  of  Portland,   Oregon.     Formerly 
n  diesel-powered  vessel   in   1926.     For  moin  propulsion  she  < 


Low  Maintenance  Cost 

of  Heavy  Duly  Diesels 


The  Shaver  Transportation  Com- 
pany of  Portland,  Oregon,  among 
the  largest  towboat  operators  on  the 
Columbia  River,  cite  their  experi- 
ences with  a  pair  of  400-hp  direct 
reversible  Atlas  diesels  installed  in 
their  towboat  Shaver  to  substantiate 
their  contention  that  slow  speed  and 
heavy  duty  construction  resolve 
themselves  into  low  maintenance 
costs. 

The  Shaver  was  originally  a  steam- 
powered  stern  wheeler,  and  due  to 
the  favorable  experience  they  had 
had  with  a  number  of  other  Atlas 
diesels  installed  in  their  river  tugs, 
they  decided  to  convert  this  steam 
stern  wheeler  into  a  diesel-propelled 
twin  screw,  tunnel  stern  motorship. 
J.  H.  Johnston,  pioneer  naval  archi- 
tect, boat  builder  and  propeller  ex- 
pert, was  assigned  the  task  of  draw- 
ing plans  for  conversion.  Complete 
description  and  drawings  covering 
this  job  will  be  found  in  Pacific 
Marine  Review  issues  of  October  and 
November,  1926.  The  job  was  unique 
inasmuch  as  both  the  method  of  pro- 
pulsion and  the  type  of  power  were 
to  be  changed,  and  boatmen  of  the 
Columbia   River   and    Puget   Sound 
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followed  the  conversion  closely. 

A  pair  of  400-hp  direct  reversible 
Atlas  diesels  were  chosen  for  main 
propulsion  and  a  tunnel  stern  was 
constructed  for  the  twin  screws.  Two 
main  rudders  were  placed  aft  of  the 
propellers  and  a  pair  of  monkey  rud- 
ders forward,  all  controlled  by  a 
Johnson  -  Fries  pneumatic  steering 
gear.  The  towing  winch  was  also 
changed  over  to  air  operation.  The 
structural  changes  were  completed 
and  machinery  installed  in  the  late 
summer  of  1926  and  her  trial  trip 
in  September  of  that  year  brought 
out  many  famous  names  in  the  ma- 
rine fraternity  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Three  years  passed,  during  which 
the  Shaver  gave  reliable  and  eco- 
nomical performance  in  towing  mil- 
hon-foot  tows  from  the  lower  Colum- 
bia River  to  the  Portland  lumber 
mills,  and  assisting  in  the  towing  of 
large  Benson  timber  seagoing  eight- 
million-feet  rafts  from  Wallace 
Island  to  Warrenton.  At  the  end 
of  these  first  three  years  the  log  book 
showed  17,500  actual  working  hours 
and  the  Shaver  management  decided 
it  was  time  to  lay  up  the  boat  and 


give  the  Atlas  diesels  a  thorough 
routine  inspection.  They  pulled  the 
pistons,  ground  the  valves,  and  in- 
stalled new  piston  rings.  Bearings 
were  checked  for  the  first  time,  and 
an  average  of  .005  inch  shim  was 
removed  from  each  bearing. 

Three  more  years  passed,  during 
which  the  Shaver  engaged  in  iden- 
tical service,  and  upon  completion 
of  another  17,500  hours  of  operation 
the  management  decided  to  make  the 
same  repairs  again.  When  the  Shaver 
returned  to  service,  after  completing 
.^5,000  hours  of  the  toughest  towing 
encountered  in  the  business,  the 
Shaver  management  made  a  complete 
accounting  to  determine  the  actual 
cost  of  maintenance  per  horsepower 
per  year  for  the  six-year  period.  They 
knew  that  the  costs  had  been  very 
moderate,  which  had  perhaps  failed 
to  prompt  them  to  make  a  complete 
cost  analysis  earlier.  They  were  more 
than  agreeably  surprised  when  they 
got  the  final  figure  of  74.6  cents  per 
horsepower  per  year. 

That  is  the  history  of  maintenance 
for  the  first  six  years  of  the  Shaver's 
career  afer  conversion.  Two  more 
six-year  periods  have  passed  in  the 
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life  of  this  Atlas-diesel-powered  tow- 
boat.  During  this  period  one  new 
set  of  cyhndcr  Uncrs  has  hecn  in- 
stalled and  the  erankshaft  has  been 
rebedded  with  one  new  set  of  bear- 
ings. The  Shaver  is  going  as  strong 
as  ever  today  in  spite  of  a  fire  which 
almost  destroyed  the  vessel  and  ne- 
cessitated a  three-month  repair  job 
in   the  shipyard. 

The  history  of  the  Shaver  Trans- 
portation Company  is  a  long  and 
honorable  record  of  achievement 
closely  interwoven  with  the  history 
and  development  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

George  W.  Shaver,  the  pioneer 
member  of  the  family  and  its  first 
president,  arrived  in  Portland  in 
1854. 

George  W.,with  James  W.  Shaver, 
his  son,  became  interested  in  the 
boat  business  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  its  tributaries  when  they  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  other  pioneer 
Oregon  men  in  the  forming  of  the 
Peoples"  Freighting  Company  in 
1880.  Later  on,  George  M.  Shaver, 
another  son,  entered  the  business, 
and  in  1893  the  father  and  the  two 
sons  organi^d  the  Shaver  Trans- 
portation Company.  At  that  time 
the  company  owned  the  stern  wheel 
steamer  G.  W.  Shaver,  and  in  that 
year  built  the  steamer  Sarah  Dixon, 
both  vessels  named  after  the  original 
founder,  George  W.  Shaver,  and  his 
mte,  Sarah  Dixon  Shaver.  The  com- 
pany engaged  in  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger business  between  Astoria, 
Portland,  and  The  Dalles,  and  later 
3n  a  younger  son.  Captain  Delmer 
Shaver,  now  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Lincoln  Shaver,  who  had 
3een  engaged  in  the  river  boat  busi- 
ness on  the  Fraser  River,  entered  the 
:irgani;ation. 

The  company  gradually  enlarged 
ts  fleet  with  more  stern  wheelers, 
ind  in  1902  began  to  change  its  op- 
:ration  from  a  freight  and  passenger 
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Top  of  paqc:  Officials  of  fhe  Shaver 
Transportaflon  Company  of  Portland: 
Copf.  Loonoril  Shaver,  vice  president 
and  dispatcher:  Copt.  Homer  Shover. 
general  manager:  Copt.  George  M. 
Shaver,  secretory-treasurer;  and  Capt. 
Delmer  Shover,  generol  manager. 

Center:  The  main  rudders  are  Initolled 
off  of  the  propellers,  and  forward  of  the 
propellers  art  two  smaller  monkey  rud- 
ders, the  total  area  of  the  four  rudders 
being  110  sq.  ft. 

Bottom;  The  four  rudders,  actuated  by 
this  Johnson-Fries  pneumatic  steering 
gear,  hove  given  the  vessel  moiimum 
maneuverability.  Running  one  Atlas  die- 
sel  forward  and  reversing  the  other  with 
the   rudder   hard   over   moves   the   vessel 

Eraeticolly  sideways,  a  great  conven- 
tnce  when  decking  in  close  quarters. 
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In  JVew  Home 


View   looking   down 
Parts   Department. 


Lett:  Corner  ot  Parts 
Department. 

Lower  left;  Assembly 
plant,  showing  a 
group  of  50-kw  diesel 


The  Kmg-Knight  Company,  organ- 
ised in  1920  as  a  partnership  between 
Remi  C.  Knight  and  Lyman  S.  King, 
have  been  for  years  active  in  the 
marine  field,  not  only  in  San  Fran- 
cisco but  on  the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 

They  have  recently  consolidated 
their  headquarters'  Engineering  and 
Sales  Offices  with  their  Parts  De- 
partment, and  occupy  a  building  in 
San  Francisco.  On  entering  the 
building  there  is  a  large  display  room 
in  which  various  si;es  of  engines  are 
shown.  On  the  left  of  the  display 
room  are  the  Engineering  Offices,  and 
on  the  right  is  the  Parts  Department. 

In  the  Parts  Department  there  is 
a  good  stock  of  parts  for  the  various 
models  of  Buda  engines  and  Sterling 
engines  handled  by  this  company. 
These  parts  are  all  treated  with  "tec- 
tyl"  and  wrapped  for  purposes  of 
preservation.  The  Parts  Department 
occupies  a  space  20  x  60  ft.,  with 
room  for  expansion.  A  shop  is  lo- 
cated in  the  back  of  the  building, 
facing  an  alley.  Two  large  truck 
doors  give  access  for  bringing  in  or 
shipping  out  engines  and  parts. 

The  company  have  represented  the 
Skinner  Engine  Company  for  many 
years  and  have  just  completed  the 
installation  of  a  Skinner  Unaflow 
steam  marine  engine  in  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  Co.  tug  J.  W.  Engel,  which 
was  built  by  Consolidated  Steel  Cor- 
poration,   Los   Angeles,    and   is   de- 
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nbed  and  illustrated  in  this  issue  of 
icific  Marine  Review. 

They  have  also  represented  for 
:ars  the  Kinney  Manufacturing 
ampany,  furnishing  a  large  propor- 
m  of  the  oil  pumps  for  tankers  and 
rges  built  on  the  West  Coast,  as 
:11  as  for  many  refinery  applications 
r  the  oil  companies. 
During  the  years  they  have  repre- 
rited  the  Sterling  Engine  Company 
ey  have  furnished  many  Sterling 
gines  in  the  marine  and  industrial 
Ids.  Most  notable  of  these  are  the 
ree  Portland  fireboats  and  the  Ta- 
ma fireboat,  all  powered  with  these 
gines,  both  for  propulsion  and  for 
iving  of  fire  pumps. 

The  company  have  for  years  fur- 
ihed  diesel  and  gasoline  engine 
iven  generator  sets  for  both  ship- 


board and  land  use,  and  have  an  en- 
viable record  for  the  quality  of  their 
products. 

In  1942  they  took  over  the  distrib- 
utorship for  the  Buda  Company  for 
Northern  California,  and  during  the 
war  they  have  furnished  many  Buda 
diesel  generator  sets  for  the  armed 
forces. 

In  taking  over  the  new  quarters  at 
774  Folsom  Street,  the  Parts  Depart- 
ment has  been  materially  expanded  in 
an  endeavor  to  give  the  owners  of 
King-Knight  equipment  every  possi- 
ble service.  Aside  from  the  Parts 
Department,  e.xperienced  service  men 
are  available  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  equipment. 

In  the  engineering  and  sales  de- 
partment are  R.  C.  Knight,  Lyman  S. 
King,  R.  W.  Han  and  Robert  S. 
Adams,  all  of  whom  are  graduate  en- 
ijiiiccrs  with  many  years"  experience 


in    mechanical   and   electrical    prob- 
lems. 

In  the  service  department  are  E.  J. 
McCullogh,  who  specializes  on  diesel 
engineering  service,  assisted  by  J.  H. 
Leonberger  and  J.  C.  Cox.  Mr.  Cox 
has  supervised  the  installations  of 
many  of  the  Skinner  engines  in  the 
CVE  Aircraft  Escort  Carriers  built 
at  the  Kaiser  Vancouver  yard,  and 
the  Skinner  installations  on  the  LSD's 
built  at  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company, 
as  well  as  having  supervised  many 
Skinner  stationary  installations. 

The  Buda  Parts  Department  is 
handled  by  Bill  Newberry,  who  has 
handled  these  parts  for  many  years. 

The  company  have  furnished  dur- 
ing the  war  numerous  diesel,  gaso- 
line and  steam  turbine  driven  gener- 
ator sets.  These  are  assembled  and 
tested  at  the  company's  Emeryville 
assembly  plant  under  the  direaion  of 
W.  A.  Krauser. 


Repairs 

for  Instruments 


Starting  business  in  a  small  two- 
man  shop  in  uptown  San  Francisco 
less  than  three  years  ago,  the  Marine 
Instrument  Company  has  grown  into 
a  five-division  organization  occupying 
a  three-story  building  at  a  more  con- 
venient location. 

The  original  two  -  man  shop  was 
opened  by  C.  H.  Peabody  and  J.  A. 
Benoit,  both  of  whom  had  years  of 
experience  in  the  manufacture,  re- 
pair and  servicing  of  all  types  of  in- 
struments. Realizing  the  need  for 
such  a  shop  for  repairing  marine,  in- 
dustrial and  aviation  instruments  in 
the  busy  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  the 
two  owners  soon  found  themselves 
swamped  with  business  and  began 
adding  to  their  shop  equipment  and 
personnel.  Each  new  employee  was 
given  an  intensive  six-months'  train- 
ing in  this  type  of  work. 

In  its  new  shops  and  testing  lab- 
oratories the  company  now  has  five 
divisions,  each  in  charge  of  a  trained 
and  thoroughly  experienced  techni- 
cian. These  are  the  Marine  Division, 


Froat  of  MoriiM  iMtnimsat  Co.  plonf. 
Stoff  officials  in  ar4«r  art:  Jos.  Raq- 
gtcro.     ihop    foreman;     J.     J.     Morrison, 


maMifer  Tliarma  Controls  Division. 
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Meter  Division,  Thermo  Control  Di- 
vision, Industrial  Division,  and  a 
newly-organized  Electronic  Division. 
As  a  result,  the  company's  services 
cover  the  complete  field  of  instru- 
mentation with  technicians  trained  in 
the  repairing,  calibrating,  engineering 
and  installing  of  every  type  of  in- 
strument. 

On  the  executive  staff,  in  addition 
to  owners  Peabody  and  Benoit,  are 
J.  J.  Morrison,  plant  superintendent 
and  sales  manager;  Joseph  Ruggiero, 
shop  foreman;  A.  H.  Tresch,  man- 
ager of  the  Meter  Division;  and  Ru- 
dolph Otto,  manager  of  the  Thermo 
Control  Division. 

The  company  also  has  set  up  a 
program  of  training  Navy  personnel 
which  provides  an  intensive  course  in 
calibrating,  overhauling  and  servicing 
of  all  types  of  instruments  used  on 
Navy  vessels. 

Technicians  are  available  for  trial 
runs  on  submarines  and  surface  craft 
to  check  on  and  see  that  all  instru- 
ments are  in  proper  operating  condi- 
tion. 

The  company  officials  and  their 
staff  anticipate  a  continued  post-war 
demand  for  their  services  in  the  ma- 
rine and  industrial  fields,  where  the 
increasing  use  of  scientific  instru- 
ments of  all  kinds  is  now  a  definitely 
established  practice. 


J.   A.   Benoit   (fop)   and  C.   H.   Peebedy, 
co-owners. 


Insurance  for  Merchant 
Officers 

American  merchant  marine  officers 
can  now  obtain  coverage  against  their 
loss  of  wages  as  well  as  cost  of  sub- 
sistence and  legal  expenses  conse- 
quent upon  casualties  occurring  ei- 
ther on  the  high  seas  or  other  waters. 
This  coverage  is  issued  as  an  exten- 
sion to  a  policy  covering  Personal 
Effects,  Instruments  and  Equipment 
against  loss  resulting  from  stranding, 
sinking,  burning  or  collision  of  the 
vessel.  The  policy  and  the  Hcense 
extension  set  forth  the  details  of  this 
coverage  in  clear  and  simple  language. 

The  protection  is  being  offered  for 
the  first  time  to  American  merchant 
marine  officers  by  American  stock 
insurance  companies,  comprising  The 
Merchant  Officers  Protective  Syndi- 
cate. These  companies  are  the  Aetna 
Insurance  Company,  Hartford, Conn.; 
The  Automobile  Insurance  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  and  The  Connecti- 
cut Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

"Self -Priming  Centrifugal  Pumps," 

put  out  by  the  Marlow  Pumps  of 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  and  written 
by  A.  S.  Marlow,  Jr.,  is  the  first 
authoritative  work  on  this  new  and 
increasingly  important  kind  of  pump. 
The  handbook  sets  forth  the  prin- 
ciples of  centrifugal  action,  the 
physics  on  pumping  and  the  evo- 
lution of  self-priming  centrifugal 
pumps.  The  book  is  scientific  in  con- 
tent, but  ingenious  use  of  illustra- 
tions and  the  use  of  simple,  direct 
language  make  it  particularly  useful 
as  a  text  and  reference  work  in  en- 
gineering schools. 

Introduction  to  Steel  Shipbuilding, 

by  Elijah  Baker,  III  (McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.  $3.00.  This 
book  is  written  primarily  for  the 
apprentice  shipbuilder.  It  is  intended 
for  no  particular  shipyard  trade,  but 
rather  to  make  a  worker  in  any  craft 
see  himself  in  relation  to  the  com- 
pleted ship.  It  contains  an  excellent 
section  of  shipbuilding  terms  and 
their  definitions,  plus  a  diagram  of 
the  ship  employing  the  definitions. 
This  is  a  very  informative  handbook 
for  anyone  who  wishes  to  become 
familiar  with  shipbuilding  and  the 
principles  on  which  the  design  of 
the  structure  of  a  ship  is  based. 
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Coast 

Manufacturer 
nf  Blnclis 


The  Bestco  Manufacturing  Corpo- 
ration of  Berkeley,  California,  is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Berkeley  Steel  Con- 
struction Company,  formed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing tackle  blocks  of  all  sizes. 

At  the  time  of  the  initial  order,  the 
Berkeley    Steel    Construction    Com- 


Abo^e:  Copaeity   l'/^"  plofe  rolls,  Berke 
ley  Steel  Construction  Co. 


Below:   300-ton  hydroulic   press  built  by 
Berkeley  Steel  Construction  Co, 


pany  had  just  completed  a  contract 
for  all  cargo  booms  on  the  first  30 
British  cargo  vessels,  and  another 
large  order  for  similar  booms  on  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission  cargo  vessels. 
These  cargo  boom  contracts  were 
completed  so  far  ahead  of  schedule 
that  immediate  production  of  the  nec- 
essary cargo  blocks  was  imperative. 
The  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  sug- 
gested that  the  Neilson  brothers, 
owners  of  the  Berkeley  Steel  Con- 
struction Company,  undertake  the 
work,  and  so  the  Bestco  Manufactur- 
ing Company  was  organized  and 
started  construction  of  a  new  plant 
in  April.  1942,  to  produce  all  types 
and  sizes  of  blocks. 

The  plant,  situated  in  Berkeley, 
California,  on  the  Eastshore  High- 
way, covers  an  area  of  about  100,000 
5q.  ft.  The  machinery  is  housed  in 
three  large  frame  buildings;  machin- 
ery and  material  handling  layout  is 
planned  for  the  mass  production  of 
blocks  of  all  kinds.  Machine  tool 
equipment  is  installed  for  the  manu 
facture  of  practically  every  variety 
and  size  of  block  that  may  be  needed 
for  marine  or  industrial  use. 

In  a  little  over  two  months"  time 
the  plant  buildings  were  erected,  all 
machinery  installed,  the  necessary 
jigs,  dies,  fi,\tures  and  patterns  all 
designed  and  manufactured,  and 
blocks  were  being  delivered  on  sched- 
ule in  June,  1942.  In  accomplishin',' 
the  above  task  it  was  necessary  :n 
make  the  original  designs  and  det^iil 
plans  for  over  250  different  block? 
and  at  the  same  time  design  and  man 
ufacture  the  tooling  and  facilities  for 
them.  This  taxed  the  energies  of  the 
technical  stafF,  working  to  the  limit 
day  and  night  until  the  plant  was  in 


PiqM.  lop  to  bottom:  Thomas  S.  Neilion. 
president  ond  general  manager.  Berkeley 
Steel  Construction  Co.:  Duncon  Neilson. 
vice  president.  Berkeley  Steel  Construc- 
tion Co  :  and  N.  W.  Couzins.  president 
and  general  manager.  Bestco  Mfg.  Corp. 
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Left,  top  to  bottom:  Portion  of  Block  Assembly 
Shop;  port  of  storerooms;  sheave  storage;  sheorinq 
plates  for  btoelis. 

Below,  top  to  bottom:  Assembling  snatch  blocks; 
section    of    Machine    Shop;    breaking    block    straps. 
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full  operation.  Much  of  the  machin- 
ery had  to  be  specially  designed  and 
built  in  the  plant  from  such  material 
as  was  available,  since  no  manufac- 
turer would  undertake  the  supply  of 
such  machinery  on  any  reasonable 
delivery. 

The  first  order  was  for  all  blocks 
required  on  125  Liberty  ships,  and 
this  was  followed  by  other  orders 
from  such  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies and  departments  as  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission,  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers, 
U.  S.  Army  Ordnance  and  the  War 
Shipping  Administration.  To  date 
Bestco  has  produced  all  blocks  for 
over  300  Liberty  and  Victory  ships, 
and  also  blocks  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  tankers,  Army  transport 
vessels,  all  types  of  Navy  combat 
vessels.  Army  tanks,  half  tracks  and 
trucks — a  total  of  over  a  half  million 
blocks,  varying  in  size  and  type  from 
small  halyard  blocks  to  100-ton  cargo 
hoist  blocks. 

Throughout  this  program,  and  in 
spite  of  the  high  production  record, 
particular  emphasis  has  always  been 
put  on  a  high  quality  product.  This 
emphasis  has  been  the  subject  of  com- 
mendation by  all  of  the  Government 
agencies  involved. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from 
a  recent  Army  Ordnance  letter  to 
Bestco  Corporation: 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you  and 
your  loyal  workers  for  the  important 
part  you  have  played  in  this  victory. 
Our  men  overseas  have  fought  nobly 
and  well,  but  they  have  been  depend- 
ent upon  organizations  like  yours  to 
get  Ordnance  to  them,  and  on  time. 
You  can  be  justly  proud  of  the  splen- 
did part  you  have  played  in  defeating 
the  Nazis." 

Marine  work  is  by  no  means  a 
new  undertaking  for  the  Neilson 
brothers,  who  learned  shipbuilding 
on  the  Clyde,  Scotland,  prior  to 
World  War  L  During  the  great 
American  shipbuilding  effort  in  thnt 
war  they  supervised  hull  construction 
on  the  large  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
contracts  at  the  Seattle  Construction 
and  Dry  Dock  Co.  yard  in  Seattle, 
and  since  that  time  they  have  man- 
aged the  Berkeley  Steel  Construction 
Company,  building  steel  refinerv 
equipment,  pressure  vessels  of  all 
kinds,  tank  and  structural  work, 
barges,  tugs  and  various  types  of 
small  vessels. 

The  president  and  general  manager 
of  Bestco  is  Newton  W.  Couzins, 
who  has  been  with  the  parent  organi- 
zation as  chief  engineer  for  many 
years. 


Keep  Posted 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  AND  MACHINERY 
FOR  YARD,  SHIP  AND  DOCK 


Safety  Device  Reduces 
Crane  Boom  Failures 

Providing  positive  protection 
against  costly  accidents  resulting 
from  raising  crane  booms  beyond 
their  safe  elevation,  the  Thomas  Au- 
tomatic Boom  Stop  Control  is  an  air 
or  vacuum  -  operated  system  which 
disengages  the  main  drive  clutch  in- 
stantly the  moment  the  boom  is 
raised  above  safe  limits. 

A  limit-control  valve,  mounted  on 
the  cab  frame  in  line  with  one  leg 
of  the  boom,  is  positioned  to  operate 
on  contact  with  the  boom  as  the 
boom  approaches  its  maximum  safe 
elevation.  Operation  of  the  valve 
immediately  releases  the  air  or  vac- 
uum pressure  in  the  system,  causing 
the  spring-loaded  clutch  booster  cyl- 
inder to  disengage  the  clutch  and 
stop  further  boom  raising.  Unlike 
mechanical  stop  devices,  the  Thomas 
control  stops  the  boom  without  shock 
and  thus  places  no  dangerous  strains 
upon  heavily  loaded  booms. 

The  Thomas  control  has  been  in- 
stalled on  over  200  cranes  operating 
in  shipyards.  Army  depots  and  in- 
dustrial plants  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 


The  manufacturers  are  Industrial 
Equipment  Company,  59th  and  Doyle 
Streets,  Emeryville  8,  California. 

Auxiliary  Diesel 
Generating  Set 

A  new  model  diesel  generating 
plant,  originally  designed  for  marine 
service  but  equally  suitable  for  in- 
dustrial applications  where  small  size 
and  maximum  output  are  factors,  is 
now  in  large  scale  production  by 
Bardco  Manufacturing  6?  Sales  Com- 
pany of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

The  direct  current  model,  DD40, 
is  rated  at  40  kw  for  continuous  serv- 
ice, with  the  alternating  current 
model  designated  as  DA40,  with  the 
same  rating.  Both  plants  have  the 
new  single-bearing  Bardco  generators, 
operating  at  1800  rpm. 

The  direct  current  model  for  ma- 
rme  service  has  a  compound  wound, 
ABS  drip-proof  generator,  and  is  also 
equipped  with  an  enclosed,  self-con- 
tained fresh  water  cooling  system  that 
replaces  the  usual  radiator.  Within 
the  sheet  steel  housing  are  the  heat 
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exch.inger,  mjke-up  tank,  gear-type 
raw  water  pump,  and  beneath  these 
units  a  spare  parts  and  tool  cabinet. 

To  prevent  operation  at  unsafe  tem- 
perature or  oil  pressure  levels,  Bardco 
automatic  safety  controls  stop  the 
plant  when  water  temperature  or  oil 
pressure  reach  predetermined  levels. 
All  sets  have  a  24-volt  starting  sys- 
tem, with  an  electric  air-preheater  for 
cold  weather  starting. 

The  generators  are  powered  with 
model  T126  Chrysler  six-cylinder 
diesel  engines,  connected  to  the  gen- 
erators by  patented  Bardco  flexible 
couplings.  These  generating  plants 
are  now  installed  in  commercial  fish- 
ing vessels,  and  hundreds  have  been 
shipped  for  Government  and  indus- 
trial service  during  recent  months. 


Full-Revolving 
Tractor  Crone 

The  Industrial  Equipment  Com- 
pany of  Emeryville,  California,  an- 
nounces the  volume  production  of 
their  new  Model  D  Full-Revolving 
Tractor  Crane.  Mounted  on  the 
Case  Model  DI  tractor,  the  new  unit 
has  a  lifting  capacity  (based  upon 
75%  of  overturning  load)  ranging 
from  1500  to  6000  pounds,  depend- 
ing on  boom  angle  and  working  ra- 
dius. Standard  boom  length  is  16 
feet;  longer  booms,  and  special  tele- 
scoping and  gooseneck  designs  are 
available  on  order. 

Designed  primarily  for  fast,  low- 
cost  load  handling,  the  new  unit  fea- 
tures high  mobility  and  rapid,  accu- 
rate control.  With  a  turning  radius 
of  15  feet  and  traveling  speeds  up  to 
15  m.p.h.,  the  highly  maneuverable 
Model   D  lifts,   transports  and  spot 
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Upper    leH:    Auxiliary 
generating  se*. 

Right:    "LiHIe   Giant" 
rubber    ship  -  to  ■  ship 


loads  quickly  in  plant  operating  areas, 
loading  docks,  boxcars  or  storage 
yards.  Controls  are  convenient  and 
easy  to  operate,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  tractor  controls  (which  are 
not  altered  in  mounting  the  crane), 
a  hoist  lever  and  turntable  lever  con- 
trol all  operations. 

All  lead  stresses  are  carried  by  a 
heavy-duty  welded  steel  frame  bear- 
ing directly  upon  the  tractor  axles, 
relieving  the  tractor  crankcase  and 
transmission  housing  castings  of  all 
strains  imposed  by  hoisting  and  trans- 
porting loads.  Frame  design  permits 
easy  access  to  tractor  engine,  and  the 
regular  tractor  rear  power  take-off 
and  drawbar  are  left  clear  so  the  unit 
may  be  used  for  regular  tractor  work 
when  not  engaged  in  load  handling. 

"Little  Giant"  Rubber  Fender 

Schou-Gallis  y  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
250  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  the  exclusive  distributors 
for  the  Bay  Area,  Northern  Califor- 
nia, Oregon  and  Washington  terri- 
tories of  the  "Little  Giant"  ship-to- 
ship  rubber  fender. 

This  unique  type  of  fender  is  now 
in  use  on  all  ships  sailing  to  the  South 
and  West  Pacific  seas,  where  they 
must  be  equipped  with  collision  fen- 
ders. These  supersede  the  old-fash- 
ioned Manila  rope  fenders,  and  prac- 


tically all  of  the  material  used  in  their 
manufacture  is  of  a  non-critical  vari- 
ety. The  outside  is  composed  of  ten 
old  rubber  automobile  tires  fastened 
together  by  means  of  a  J^"  flexible 
wire  rope.  Inside  this  stack  of  tires, 
securely  fastened  by  the  wire  rope,  is 
a  canvas  receptacle  tightly  packed 
with  scrap  cork  and  balsa  wood.  The 
approximate  weight  of  the  fender  is 
260  pounds,  the  height  is  30",  and 
the  length  44".  It  is  easily  stowed 
and  handled,  and  is  very  durable. 


New  Portable  Coble  Cutter 

P.  S.  Pel!  6?  Company,  with  offices 
at  436  Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco, 
are  now  marketing  a  new  cable  cut- 
ter, known  as  the  Pelway  Hydra- 
shear. 

This  portable  machine,  weighing 
approximately  40  pounds,  can  be  op- 
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crated  by  man  or  woman,  and  cuts 
any  type  of  stranded  wire  rope  or 
cable  up  to  and  including  1  inch  in 
diameter  without  any  adjustment. 
Occupying  a  space  13"  long  by  5" 
wide  by  7"  high,  the  Hydrashcar 
employs  the  hydraulic  pressure  prin- 
ciple to  cut  the  wire  rope  or  cable 
economically  and  quickly.  The  blade 
and  cutting  die  used  eliminates  all 
whip  and  play-back,  prevents  flatten- 
ing and  deformation  of  the  cable,  and 
on  the  completion  of  hundreds  of 
cuts  it  can  be  removed,  sharpened 
and  replaced  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
Of  all-steel  construction,  completely 
self-contained,  and  requiring  no  out- 
side power,  the  outstanding  feature 
is  its  portability. 

It  is  recommended  for  use  on  ship- 
board, for  shipyards,  ship  chandlers, 
wire  rope  manufacturers,  oil  field  op- 
erators, crane  manufacturers,  log- 
ging industry,  public  utilities  and  con- 
tractors. 


Fireproof  Fiberglas 
Draperies  Available 

Elimination  of  a  serious  fire  hazard 
in  places  of  public  assembly  has  been 
made  possible  by  development  of  new 
processes  for  dyeing  and  printing 
decorative  fabrics  woven  of  incom- 
bustible glass  fibers. 

Ordinary  methods  of  flame-proof- 
ing inflammable  fabrics  have  not 
eliminated  the  fire  hazard,  partly  be- 
cause the  effectiveness  of  the  treat- 
ment depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
flame-proofer,  and  partly  because  the 
flame-proofing  must  be  renewed  at 
regular  intervals,  involving  a  recur- 
ring expense. 

Fiberglas  fabrics  were  produced  as 
long  ago  as  1936  and  are  widely  used 
for  industrial  and  war  purposes.  But 
because  no  means  was  found  to  make 
dyes  adhere  to  the  glass,  their  use  for 
decoration  has  always  appeared  to  be 
limited.  Color  could  be  added  to  the 
molten  glass  batch,  but  satisfactory 
effects  could  be  produced  only  in 
pastel  shades. 

Within  the  past  year  this  obstacle 
to  the  wide  use  of  fire-safe  Fiberglas 
decorative  fabrics  has  been  removed. 
It  is  now  possible  to  dye  the  fabrics 
in  many  briJIiant  solid  colors  and 
shades.  Stripes,  figures  and  prints 
have  been  developed  in  a  variety  suf- 
ficient to  meet  all  decorative  needs. 

In  weight  most  of  these  Fiberglas 


materials  compare  with  damask  or 
heavy  satin.  They  fall  into  attractive 
folds,  but  do  not  retain  wrinkles.  All 
of  them  can  be  dr>'-cleaned,  and  the 
whites  can  be  laundered  and  ironed. 
Because  they  are  made  of  glass  they 
are  mothproof.  For  the  same  reason 
they  will  not  rot  or  disintegrate  under 
the  severest  climatic  conditions,  nor 
will  they  stretch  or  sag  under  changes 
in  humidity.  Their  colors  are  fast  to 
sunlight  and  cleaning. 


Prefabricated  Boiler 
Control  Panel 

Prefabricated  boiler  control  panels 
which  include  all  necessar>'  connect- 
ing piping  and  electrical  wiring  for 
the  operation  of  metering  equipment 
and  boiler  control  systems  are  now 
offered  by  Bailey  Meter  Company, 
Cleveland  10,  Ohio,  to  simplify  the 
user's  problem  of  installation.  These 
panels  which  are  factory  fabricated 
and  tested  by  experienced  instrument 
mechanics  are  said  to  save  installa- 
tion time,  to  insure  the  use  of  suit- 
able materials,  to  reduce  total  in- 
stalled cost,  and  to  present  a  neat, 
pleasing  appearance.  All  piping  and 
wiring  necessary  for  operation  is  in- 
stalled as  a  unit  according  to  a  co- 
ordinated and  prearranged  plan  in- 
stead of  as  piecemeal  operations  by 
various  contractors  in  the  field. 

Small  units  such  as  valves,  relays, 
switches,  signal  lights,  and  the  more 
sturdy  and  lightweight  instruments 
are  mounted  and  connected  ready  for 
ser\-ice.  Heavy  instruments  or  instru- 
ments having  delicate  mechanisms 
are  shipped  separately;  but  cutout 
spaces,  drilling  and  all  necessary  con- 
nections are  provided  so  that  their 
installation  in  the  field  is  a  foolproof, 
quick  and  easy  operation. 


Easy  Handling  Of 
Bulky  Loads 

Lightweight  material  in  bulk  can 
be  handled  more  economically  by 
means  of  power  equipment  than  by 
manual  labor,  in  the  experience  of 
many  manufacturers.  A  Michigan 
producer  of  waxed  paper  wrappings 
for  bread  and  other  commodities 
trims  the  edges  of  paper  when  it 
comes  from  processing  machines. 
Most  of  the  "trim"  is  a  little  wider 
than  ticker  tape,  yet  tons  of  it  ac- 
cumulate quickly.    This  paper  has  a 


to    ony    height. 


high  salvage  value,  particularly  under 
wartime  conditions. 

Large  bins  mounted  on  dollies 
were  constructed  to  receive  the  trim, 
and  when  these  were  filled  they  were 
pushed  manually  to  the  plant's  plat- 
form, where  their  loads  were  trans- 
ferred by  hand  to  road  trucks.  The 
company  finally  made  a  regular  prac- 
tice of  using  one  of  its  Elwell-Parker 
high-hft  platform  trucks  to  perform 
all  the  steps  in  this  operation.  It 
found  this  to  be  a  faster,  less  expen- 
sive, and  "all-around  more  satisfac- 
tory method."  Similar  experiences  are 
reported  by  other  paper  manufac- 
turers and  processors. 

As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the 
loaded  bin  can  be  elevated  to  any 
height,  and  when  its  hinged  front  is 
dropped,  most  of  the  load,  which  is 
of  a  slipper)'  character,  slides  of  its 
own  weight  into  the  body  of  the 
road  truck.  The  application  indicates 
the  adaptability  of  electric  power 
trucks  to  many  other  tasks  related  to 
handling  light  but  large  loads.  Trucks 
equipped  with  tilting  fork  or  plat- 
form can  be  supplied  for  operations 
similar  to  the  above  when  necessary. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

The  Production  Conference,  by 
Jack  L.  Wolff  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  S2.25).  The  author  has 
had  25  years  industrial  experience 
in  the  oil  and  shipbuilding  industries. 
He  is  at  present  supervisor.  Shipyard 
Training,  Division  of  Shipyard  La- 
bor Relations,  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  book  faces  the  problem  of  lack 
of  experienced  supervisors  and  gives 
tested  means  for  quickly  and  effec- 
tively training  and  utilizing  super- 
visors. The  method  outlined  enables 
supervisors  to  increase  production 
and  deal  efficiently  with  modern  in- 
dustrial  problems. 
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SHIPS  in  THe  nriRKinG 


New  Contract 

Emphasizing  the  stress  now  being 
placed  on  the  Japanese  War,  the  U.S. 
Navy  has  just  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  San  Francisco  Yard  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  for  the  construction 
of  eight  aircraft  transportation  light- 
ers. The  lighters  will  be  about  200 
feet  long  with  a  beam  of  over  60  feet. 
They  are  designed  for  special  service 
in  Southwest  Pacific  areas  of  action. 
Work  will  start  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  commensurate  with  other 
San  Francisco  Yard  commitments. 

Destroyer  Berry  Commissioned 

Another  powerful  2200-ton  de- 
stroyer, USS  Fred  T.  Berry,  was 
commissioned  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  yard.  Terminal  Island,  Cal- 
ifornia, May  12. 

Commodore  S.  F.  Heim,  USN, 
commander  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Oper- 
ating Base,  San  Pedro,  commissioned 
the  new  ship  and  placed  Commander 


Nickolas  J.  Frank,  Jr.,  USN,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  in  command.  The  ship  is 
named  for  Comdr.  Fred  Thomas 
Berry,  USN,  who  died  at  sea,  April, 
1933,  in  the  crash  of  the  airship, 
USS  Akron.  Sponsor  of  ship  when 
she  was  launched  January  28,  1945, 
was  Mrs.  Fred  Thomas  Berry,  Cor- 
onado,  California,  widow  of  the 
naval  officer. 

The  Berry  is  390  feet  in  length 
with  a  beam  of  40  feet,  and  carries 
twin  five-inch  guns,  torpedoes  and 
depth  charges  to  add  to  the  already 
mighty  power  of  the  United  States 
Fleet. 

Contract  Completed 

Contract  on  the  construction  of 
eight  YF  barges  was  completed  re- 
cently with  the  delivery  of  YF-725, 
at  Everett  Pacific.  In  their  various 
duties  of  carrying  freight,  spare  parts 
and  ordnance,  these  YF  barges  play 
an  important,  if  unglorious,  part  in 
the  service  of  the  fleet. 


SS  Grove  city  Vtetory.  ballf  <i«  Richmond  ship- 
yard  of    Permmwiito    Metoli    Corporalisa   ai* 


Everett  Pacific  Delivers 
Navy  Barracks  Ship 

Delivery  was  made  to  the  Navy 
recently  by  the  Everett  Pacific  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company, 
Everett,  Washington,  of  the  APL-SO 
Navy  Barracks  ship,  the  first  of  her 
type  to  be  built  on  Puget  Sound. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long 
with  a  forty-eight  foot  beam  this  ship 
provides  modern  accommodations  for 
800  men  and  is  destined  for  use  in 
our  advanced  Naval  bases,  either  as 
a  barracks  for  personnel  of  the  base 


Before  the  commissioninq 
Francisco  yard  of  Befklehe... 
helps  unfurl  one  of  «he  first 
of  "D"  day  that  now  flies 
W.  F.  Laughfon,  general  m 
goodbye   to   Comdr.    Beer 


ceremonies  of  the  USS  Lofb.rg.  built  at  San 
"  Steel  Company,  Commander  Robert  Beer,  USN 
American  flags  the  Germans  saw  in  the  dawn 
from  the  mast  of  this  new  destroyer.  Below- 
inoger  of  Bethlehem's  San  Froncisco  yard  bids 
commanding    officer   of   the    newly   commissioned 
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ArL-30  MAVr  lAKKACKS  SHIP 

or  it  may  be  turned  into  a  hospital 
receiving  ship  or  used  for  rest  and 
recuperation  quarters. 

Many  interesting  features  designed 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
her  occupants  are  incorporated  into 
the  construction  of  this  ship.  Three 
decks  and  the  hold  of  the  vessel  have 
been  arranged  to  secure  the  ma.xi- 
mum  comfort  for  the  occupants.  High 
decks,  air  conditioning  and  forced 
ventilation  offer  a  rehef  from  the 
tropical  heat.  Quantities  of  fresh 
meats  and  vegetables  are  stored  m 
special  freezing  compartments  in  con- 
lection  with  the  ship's  refrigeration 
system. 

Galley  and  bakery  are  electrically 
:quipped,  including  meat  cutters, 
oakery  equipment  and  automatic 
iishwashers. 

Laundry,  a  big  problem  in  all  trop- 
cal  climates,  has  been  provided  for. 
rhe  ship's  laundry  has  electrical 
vashing  machines,  clothes  driers, 
pecial  equipment  for  bath  towels 
ind  blankets,  ironers  of  all  types  and 
•ther  special  machinery. 

Ships  evaporators  have  a  capacity 
or  distilling  1200  gallons  of  fresh 
i/ater  daily. 

Medical  facilities  include  a  surgi- 
al  dressing  room,  dispensary  and 
iboratory,  dental  office,  sick  bay  and 
iolation   ward. 

Recreation  facilities  consist  of:  a 
irge  recreation  room  fitted  out  with 
iano,  radio,  and  games;  a  well  fur- 
ished  library';  and  an  awning  cov- 
red  deck  for  games  and  lounging, 
i.  barber  shop,  ship's  store,  and  post 
ffice  are  aboard. 

Ample  sleeping  accommodations 
re  augmented  with  mess  halls,  wash- 
)om  and  shower  facilities. 

The  APL-30  is  the  40th  vessel  de- 
vered  to  the  Navy  by  the  Everett 
acific  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
ompany.  Seven  others  of  this  type 
•e  under  construction  and  will  be  in 
;rvice  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

en  C-3'$  for  Dutch 

The  Netherlands  Ministry  of  Ship- 
ng  and  Fisheries  on  April  16  or- 
:red  on  behalf  of  the  Netherlands 
overnment  ten  C-3  type  vessels 
ith  geared  turbine  engines  to  be 
lilt  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and 
rydock  Company  in  Chester,  Pa. 

Construction  will  be  started  imme- 
ately  and  the  vessels  will  be  de- 
'ered  at  regular  intervals  between 
ovember  1945  and  September  1946. 


Newswomon  Honored 
At  Ingolls  Launching 

The  first  war  cargo  ship  to  be 
named  for  an  American  newspaper- 
woman— a  C-J  all-welded  steel  cargo 
vessel — was  christened  Kathleen  Sex- 
ton Holmes. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Gillis,  Mrs.  Holmes' 
daughter,  was  sponsor  and  Elizabeth 
Wise,  was  maid  of  honor.  Edith  Gay- 
lord,  president  of  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Press  Club;  George  8.  Holmes, 
Mrs.  Holmes'  husband,  of  Washing- 
ton; Captain  Gillis  and  Mrs.  Pat  Har- 
rison, were  members  of  the  launching 
party. 


Inqolls  Iaunchin9.  Left  to  right; 
George  S.  Holmes,  kiisbowl  at 
Kathleen  Sexton  Holmes  for  whom 
the  ship  is  named;  Jomes  E.  Gil- 
lis of  Woshington.  D.C.  and  the 
sponsor,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Holmes. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Cillis.  Right;  Just  be- 
fore   launching. 


Mrs.  Holmes  was  regular  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Jack- 
son (Miss.)  Daily  News,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  in  December,  1943, 
occupied  a  place  of  prominence  in  the 
Washington  newspaper  women's 
press  corps. 

Some  Pacific  Coast  Launchinqs 
April  15  to  May  15 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
Wilmington,  California 

SS  Cooper  Union  Victory,  Apr.  19 
SS  Occidental  Victory,  Apr.  23 
SS  Villanova  Victory,  Apr.  27 
SS  Southwestern  Victory,  Apr.  30 
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SS  Bates  Victory,  May  2 
SS   Ouachita  Victory,  May  8 
Commercial  Iron  Works 
Portland,  Oregon 
USS  Marietta  (AN  82),  Apr.  27 
USS  Hombro  (YTB  506),  May  1 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Long  Beach,  California 
MS  Bowline  Knot  (AV-1),  Apr.  17 
MS  Cat's  Paw  (AV-1),  May  12 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Newport  Harbor,  California 
Edward  J.  Engle  (tug),  Apr.  28 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Wilmington,  California 
MV  Hickory  Brook  (AV-I),  Apr.  16 
MV  Hickory  Crest  (AV-1),  Apr.  20 
MV  Hickory  Glen  (AV-1),  Apr.  25 
MV  Hickory  Mount  (AV-1),  May  1 
MV  Hickory  Isle  (AV-1),  May  6 
MV  Hickory  Stream   (AV-1),  May 
11 
Kaiser  Company,  Inc.,  Yard  Three 
Richmond,  California 
USS  General  Stuart  Heintelman 
(C4-S-A1),  Apr.  21 
Kaiser  Cargo,   Inc.,   Yard  Four 
Richmond,  California 
MS  Gunner's  Knot   (Cl-M-AVl) 

Apr.  29 
MS  Mooring  Knot  (Cl-M-AVl) 
May  U 

Marinship  Corporation 

Sausalito,  California 

SS  Dominguez  Hills,  Tanker, Apr.  IS 

SS  Fullerton  Hills,  Tanker,  May  4 

The  Permanente  Metals  Corporation 

Yard  One,  Richmond,  California 
SS  St.  John's  Victory,  Apr.  19 
SS  MacMurray  Victory,  Apr.  28 
SS  Northeastern  Victory,  May  7 
SS  Fenn  Victory,  May  15 
The  Permanente  Metals  Corporation 

Yard  Two,  Richmond,  California 
SS  Trinity  Victory,  Apr.  18 
SS  Park  Victory,  Apr.  21 
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SS  Fisk  Victory,  Apr.  25 

SS  Grove  City  Victory,  Apr.  28 

SS  Hope  Victory,  May  2 

SS  Lafayette  Victory,  May  S 

SS  Marquette  Victory,  May  9 

SS  Hunter  Victory,  May  12 

New  Type  Coast  Guard 
Fire-Fighters 

The  first  six  of  a  new  fleet  of  radio- 
equipped  fireboats,  manned  by  U.  S. 
Coast  Guardsmen,  now  are  on  duty 
protecting  waterfront  facilities  at 
newly  captured  ports  in  the  Pacific. 

These  boats,  of  an  entirely  new  de- 
sign, have  a  length  of  40  feet,  a  beam 
of  14  feet,  and  a  speed  of  nine  knots. 
They  are  capable  of  delivering  2400 
gallons  of  water  a  minute  from  four 
outlets.  The  hulls  are  protected  from 
flames  by  a  continuous  spray  which 
dampens  the  entire  craft. 

Crews,  numbering  10  men,  are 
trained  at  Manhattan  Beach,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  and  are  sent  overseas  with 
their  boats  aboard  cargo  vessels.  Al- 
ready the  Coast  Guardsmen  are  lay- 
ing odds  as  to  who  will  man  the  fire- 
boats  in  the  canals  of  Tokyo. 

The  boats  were  designed  by 
Wheeler  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 


A  new  2200-ton  desh-oyer  built  qt  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.  Son  Pedro  yard,  on  her 
triol  run  off  the  Southern  Colifornlo 
coast. 

(Navy  approved  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  photo) 

N.y.,  according  to  specifications  of 
Coast  Guard  engineers.  They  are 
equipped  with  a  130  hp  Chrysler 
Royal  marine  engine  and  four  90  hp 
Chrysler  Crown  pumping  units.  The 
bottom  is  "V"-shaped  and  construct- 
ed, as  throughout  the  hull,  of  two 
half-inch  thicknesses  of  plyboard. 

Cancellation  of 
Tanker  Contracts 

At  the  direction  of  the  O&ce  of 
War  Mobilization,  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  on  April  22  can- 
celed a  piart  of  the  tanker  program 
awarded  in  January. 

No  cancellation  is  anticipated  in 
existing  contracts  covering  dry  cargo 
vessels,  and  production  of  all  types 
of  merchant  ships  is  expected  to 
amount  to  approximately  12,000,000 
d.w.  tons  this  calendar  year. 

Notice  of  the  cancellation  of  the 
tanker  contracts  was  sent  to  the  fol- 
lowing yards: 

Alabama  Dry  Dock  y  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Mobile,  Alabama — 5  can- 
celed— leaving  21  to  complete. 

Welding  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Norfolk, 
Virginia — 1  canceled — leaving  1  to 
complete. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  y  Dry  Dock 
Company,  Chester,  Pennsylvania— 13 
canceled — leaving   32  to  complete. 

Marinship  Corporation,  Sausalito, 
California — f  canceled — leaving  13  to 
complete. 

Kaiser  Company,  Inc.,  Swan  Island 
Yard,  Portland,  Oregon— 6  canceled 
— leaving  29  to  complete. 

A  Triple  Event  at  Marinship 

The  entire  construction  cycle  of  a 
tanker  was  enacted  in  a  single  day 
on  April  25,  when  workers  at  Marin- 
ship Corporation,  in  Sausalito,  took 
part  in  a  keel  laying,  a  launching,  and 


New  type  of 
Coast  Guard 
Flre-f/sdter 

From  the  oily  waters 
of  Pearl  Harbor  to 
the  coral  ledges  of 
Soipon  and  Guam, 
these  boots  will  help 
protect  Uncle  Sam's 
vital  wartime  ship- 
ping and  docking  fo- 
cilities.  it  is  prob- 
able that  C.e.  fire 
boats  will  be  as- 
signed to  h«anila 
and    other    large 
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a  delivery — all  within  six  hours. 

Keel  was  laid  for  the  Navy  oiler 
USS  Conecuh  at  5:00  p.m.,  just  a 
short  time  after  the  merchant  tanker 
Paloma  Hills  had  been  launched  from 
the  same  way  at  lliiO  p.m.  The 
tanker  Santa  Fe  Hills  had  been  de- 
livered into  maritime  service  at  11.00 


April  Shipbuilding  Record 

Thirty  -  two  merchant  shipyards 
turned  out  103  ships  with  a  total  of 
1,004,073  d.w.  tons  during  the  month 
of  April. 

The  103  ships  consisted  of  54  Vic- 
tory cargo  ships,  eight  Liberty  car- 
goes, eight  C-type  vessels,  two  col- 
liers built  on  the  Liberty  hull  design, 
one  refrigerated  cargo,  20  coastal 
cargo  ships,  one  private  tanker,  16 
standard  tankers,  and  1 3  military  type 
ships. 

Largest  group  of  vessels  was  built 
in  West  Coast  yards,  with  47  vessels 
having  an  aggregate  of  486,858  d.w. 
tons,  or  48.5  per  cent  of  the  total  d.w. 
delivered  during  April.  East  Coast 
yards  delivered  29  ships,  the  300,733 
d.w.  tons  being  30  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

Ships  delivered  from  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  yards  during  April 
follows: 


action  picture  shows  the  formal  signing 
over  o<  the  tanker  Elwood  Hills  at  Marinship 
Corporation,  the  shipyard  setting  o  new  world's 
record  tor  speedy  tanker  construction,  by  de- 
livery 59  doys  after  keel  laying.  Left  to  right: 
Roy  L.  tiamilton,  production  tngr.  of  yard: 
George  A.  Pofferson,  princ.  moch.  insp.  offi- 
cially accepting  the  ship  for  USMC:  William 
Taylor,  port  engineer.  Pacific  Tankers,  Inc.; 
Sydney  Ford,  Marinship  Oocumentoflon  Officer: 
Allan  Cameron,  Porf  Captain,  Pac.  Tonkers, 
Inc.   and  Elvira  Honnevig. 


Yard 

Alabama  D.  D.  &  Shpbldg.  Co..  Mobile,  Ala. 
Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc.,  Westwego,  La. 

Befhlehem-Alamedo  Shipyard,  lac 

Befhlehem-Fairfield  Shipyards,  Inc. 

Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  

Calship,  Wilmington,  Calif 

Consolidoted  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Consolidated.  Long  Beach,  Calif 

Delta  Shpbldg.  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La 

Federol,  Kearny,  N.  J 

Froemming  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Globe,  Superior.  Wis 

Ingalls  Shpbldg.  Corp.,  Paseagonla,  Mlii 

Ingalls,  Decatur,  Ala 

J.  A.  Jones,  Panama  City.  Ho 

Kaiser  Cargo,  Richmond  #4,  Richmond,  Cal. 
Kaiser  Co.,  Richmond  #3,  Richmond,  Cal. 

Kaiser  Co.,  Swan  Island,  Portland,  Ore 

Leathem  D.  Smith.  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis 

Marinship,  Sausolito,  Calif 

McCloshey  ft  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla 

Moore  Dry  Doch  Co.,  Oaliland,  Calif. 

North  Carolina,  Wilmington,  N.  C 

New  England  Shpbldg.  Corp., S.Portland,  Me. 

Oregonshlp.  Portland,  Ore. 

Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Beaumont,  Tex 

Permonente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif.  . 
Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif.  . 
Sun  Shipbuilding  ft  D.  D.  Co.,  Chester,  Pa 

Walter  Butler,  Duluth,  Minn 

Walter  Butler.  Superior,  Wis 

Walsh-Kaiser,  Providence,  R.  I 


Number  Type 

12  Tankers 

N3   Coastal  Cargo 

Military  Type 

Victory  Cargo 

Pvt.  Tanker 

Victory  Cargo 

Military  Type 

C1-M-AVI  Coastol  Cargo 

Liberty  Colliers 

Military  Type 

C1-M-AV1   Coastol  Cargo 

CI-M-AV1   Coostal  Cargo 

C3  Cargo 

N3  Coastal  Cargo 

Liberty  Cargo 

(boxed  plone  carriers) 

CI-M-AVI   Coastal  Cargo 

Military  Type 

T2  Tonkers 

C1-M-AV1   Coastal  Cargo 

T2  Tankers 

N3  Coostal  Cargo 

C2  Cargo 

R2  Refrigerated  Cargo 

C2  Cargo 

Liberty  Cargo 

Victory  Cargo 

RI-M-AV3  Coastol  Cargo 

C1-M-AV1  Coastal  Cargo 

Victory  Cargo 

Victory  Cargo 

T2  Tankers 

Military  Type 

CI-M-AVI  Coastal  Cargo 

C1-M-AV1  Coastal  Cargo 

Military  Type 


Todd  Endows  Scholarship 
In  Naval  Architecture 

Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  has 
endowed  a  resident  scholarship  at  the 
Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Architec- 
ture, to  be  awarded  in  competitive 
examinations  open  to  Todd  employ- 
ees or  sons  of  employees. 

The  course,  normally  four  years, 
but  compressed  by  war  conditions  to 
about  three  years,  leads  to  a  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degree. 


y  V  with  a  bulbous  bof. 
torn  Is  the  bow  of  the  U.S.S.  Naval  cruiser 
Juneau,  under  construction  at  U.$.  Steel's  Fed- 
eral shipyord  at  Xeorny,  N.J.  As  she  stands. 
the  bow  Is  four  ttorlei,  or  4T  feet,  high  and 
weighs  37>  J  torn. 


JUNE 


19  45 
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Low  Maintenance  Cost 
of  Heavy  Duty  Diesels 

I  Continued  from  page  351 ) 
business  to  the  log-towing  service. 
Up  to  1910  the  fleet  consisted  en- 
tirely of  steam  stern  wheelers.  In 
that  year  they  bought  their  first 
gasoline-powered  towboat,  the  Echo, 
a  65-foot  launch  powered  by  a  125- 
hp  Imperial  gasoline  engine.  At  that 
time  the  relationship  between  this 
prominent  towing  concern  and  an 
engine  builder  known  as  the  Atlas 
Imperial  started,  and  has  been  con- 
tinuous for  34  years.  The  Atlas 
Engine  Co.  and  the  Imperial  Gas 
Engine  Co.,  which  were  finally 
merged,  were  both  builders  of  gaso- 
line engines,  and  in  1914  produced 
their  first  diesel.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, go  to  the  Shavers,  but  was  built 
for  stationary  service  in  a  mine  which 
later  failed,  and  the  engine  was  then 
installed  in  a  ferryboat  called  The 
Islander,  now  operating  in  Southern 
California.  That  same  engine  is  still 
running  daily  in  the  same  ferry. 

Always  alert  to  any  advance  which 
might  improve  their  service  and 
lower  their  power  costs,  the  Shavers 
kept  a  weather  eye  on  the  diesel  de- 
velopment of  the  Atlas  concern,  and 
in  1923  they  bought  a  90-hp  Atlas 
diesel  for  the  Echo.  The  new  diesel 
proved  reliable  in  performance,  its 
operating  cost  was  low,  and  the  main- 
tenance was  negligible.  In  just  one 
year  of  successful  experience  they 
were  convinced  that  the  diesel  en- 
gine was  a  reliable  source  of  power, 
and  late  in  1923  they  bought  a  300- 
hp  Atlas  diesel  for  their  new  77-foot 
James  W,  built  by  the  Portland 
Shipbuilding  Company  from  designs 
of  J.  H.  Johnston.  Two  more  years' 
experience  and  they  installed  in  their 
steam  towboat  Pearl  a  200-hp  Atlas 
diesel.  In  1926  they  converted  the 
steam  stern  wheeler  Shaver  into  a 
tunnel  stern,  twin  screw  Atlas  diesel- 
powered  vessel,  as  noted  earlier  in 
this  article.  In  1926  they  also  added 
the  90-hp  boat  Charm  to  their  fleet, 
and  in  1930,  through  consolidation 
with  the  Smith  Transportation  Co  , 
they  added  Atlas-powered  tugs  Wil- 
avis,  250  hp;  Wampus,  50  hp;  Smith, 


400  hp;  Deck  Boy,  65  hp;  and  Norah, 
75  hp. 

In  1934  the  Shaver  company 
bought  the  Hosford  Transportation 
Co.,  acquiring  two  more  Atlas-diesel- 
powered  vessels,  the  Cruiser,  350  hp, 
and  Olin  W,  110  hp.  In  1937  the 
Shavers  acquired  the  Geo.  H.  Men- 
dell  from  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  em- 
ployed her  for  towing  service,  and 
powered  her  with  a  480-hp  Atlas 
diesel  for  propulsion  and  a  40-hp  At- 
las diesel  auxiliary.  The  vessel  was 
renamed  the  George  W  and  put  in 
service  towing  the  rock  barge  Mas- 
todon from  Longview  to  Fort  Canby. 
She  handled  over  the  period  of  this 
work  450,000  tons  of  rock  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  north  jetty  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  Jetty  A,  never 
missing  a  trip  except  one,  and  that 
due  to  fog  conditions. 

Over  a  period  of  16  years  the 
Shavers  purchased  16  new  Atlas  die- 
sels,  and  the  management  says  today: 
"If  you  will  give  an  Atlas  diesel 
engine  reasonable  attention,  you  will 
not  only  have  ample  dependable 
power,  but  your  maintenance  cost 
over  a  period  of  years  will  be  re- 
markably low." 

The  management  of  the  Shaver 
Transportation  Co.  today  includes: 
Captain  Delmer  Shaver,  president: 
Captain  Leonard  R.  Shaver,  vice 
president;  Captain  George  M.  Shav- 
er, treasurer;  Captain  Homer  T. 
Shaver,  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager. 


Airborne  Rescue 
Boat  Construction 

(Continued  from  page  330) 
rough  for  patrol  seaplanes  to  land 
and  pick  up  the  survivors.  Once  con- 
tact is  lost  with  these  small  boats, 
to  relocate  them  is  like  finding  the 
proverbial  needle  in  the  haystack. 

The  flying  rescue  boat  grew  out  of 
the  need  for  larger,  rigid  boats  which 
would  improve  the  chances  of  sur- 
vival for  men  lost  at  sea.  In  out- 
lining plans  for  this  boat,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  primary  requisite  should 


be  that  the  boat  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  at  least  eight  men  in 
comfort;  that  it  be  completely  sea- 
worthy and  practically  unsinkable; 
and  that  it  be  stocked  with  food, 
medicines  and  radio  equipment  so 
that  cruises  as  long  as  1500  miles 
would  be  possible. 


Future  of 

Concrete  Shipbuilding 

(Continued  from  page  329) 
(2)   The    completed    structure   can 
he  of  an  absolutely  monolithic 
character. 

(3)  All  form  work  can  be  elimi- 
nated. 

(4)  Structural  members  can  be 
shaped  for  equality  of  stresses 
throughout. 

(5)  Mix  can  be  designed  specifi- 
ally  for  the  purpose. 

(6)  Mix  can  be  applied  in  succes- 
sive layers. 

(7)  Reinforcing  steel  will  be  all 
pre-assembled  in  sections  as 
large  as  desired. 

It  is  my  thought  that  (taking  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  improvements  at 
our  disposal  in  the  science  of  con- 
crete ship  structural  design  and  con- 
crete ship  construction  methods)  it 
will  be  possible  to  build  concrete 
ships  for  specific  purposes  at  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  similar  ships 
built  of  either  steel  or  wood. 
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Seattle 
Celebrates 
Maritime  Da^ 

Parades,  a  Victory  ship  open 
house,  receptions  and  other  festivities 
were  the  order  of  the  day  which  was 
chmaxed  with  a  banquet,  sponsored 
by  the  Seattle  Propeller  Club  and  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as 
Seattle  observed  Maritime  Day  on 
May  22. 

Vice  Admiral  Howard  L.  Vickery, 
USN,  vice  chairman,  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission,  and  Deputy  War  Ship- 
ping Administrator,  spoke  at  the  ban- 
quet and  gave  high  praise  to  the  pro- 
duction  accomplishment  of  Puget 
Sound  firms  engaged  in  work  con- 
nected with  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion's shipbuilding  program.  The 
many  prominent  men  of  maritime 
affairs  in  attendance  at  the  dinner 
heard  of  Great  Britain's  shipbuilding 
program  from  Sir  Amos  Ayre,  KBE, 
director  of  merchant  shipbuilding. 
Both  Sir  Amos  and  Vice  Admiral 
Vickery  told  the  assemblage  of  their 
countries'  future  merchant  shipbuild- 
ing plans. 

Earlier  in  the  day  a  parade  featur- 
ing floats  of  Maritime  Commission 
prime  contractors,  subcontractors  and 
suppliers,  traversed  Seattle  streets  re- 
ceiving applause  from  shipping- 
minded  Seattle  citizens  who  lined  the 
sidewalks.  The  Victory  ship  open 
house  began  at  noon  and  continued 
until  eight  o'clock. 

Manufacturers  of  marine  equip- 
ment participating  in  the  parade  in- 
cluded: Asbestos  Supply  Co.;  Berger 
Engineering  Co.;  M.  F.  Buchman 
Machine  Co.;  Doran  Company;  In- 
strument Laboratories  Inc.;  Isaacson 
Iron  Works;  Markey  Machinery  Co.; 
Olympic  Steel  Works;  Pacific  Car  6? 
Foundry  Co.;  Seattle  Chain  6?  Mfg. 
Co.;  Seidelhuber  Ornamental  Iron 
Works,  Sternoff  Metals  Iron  Works; 


;e  Admiml  Howard  L.  Vick«r)f,  USN    (retired),   vice  chairmon,   I 
Morifime  Cofnmission  and  Deputy  War  Shipping  Administrator. 


Stetson  -  Ross  Machine  Co.;  United 
Seamen's  Service;  Viking  Marine  Co 
Webster-Brinkley  Co.;  Westinghouse 
Electric  Co.;  Western  Gear  Works 
and  Young  Iron  Works. 

General  chairman  of  Seattle's  Mar- 
itime Day  program  was  James  Grif 
fiths  who  received  many  compliments 
on  the  exceptional  organization  job 
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the  committee  performed  in  making 
the  celebration  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing in  the  country. 

SHIP 

A  ship  i>  made  hy  heavy  steel. 

Of  countless  things  from  hndRe  to  keel 

But.  'tis  the  simple  truth  I  pen — 

The  heart  and  soul  of  ships — are  men. 

Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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At  top,  left:  Commissioner  Edward  Macauley  pinning  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  on  Chief  Engineer  Howard  Quinn. 

Right:  The  Commissioner  about  to  decorate  Cadet-Midshipman 
William  Mitchell  with  a  Mariner's  Medal,  who  was  Injured  of  Manila 
on  December  8, 1941,  and  who  spent  3  yeors  In  Japanese  prison  camp. 


San  Francisco  Celebrates 

MARITIME  DAY 


Upper  left:  Commonder 
W.  Crelghton  Peet,  Jr., 
of  WSA;  Ernest  Ingold 
(representing  Henry  F. 
Grady)  former  pres.  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce; 
and  J.  W.  Moillord, 
pres.  Board  of  Stote 
Harbor    Commissioners. 


Center:  Joseph  Geary, 
past  pres.,  S.  F.  Com- 
mercial Club:  Hubert 
Brown,  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  on  Natl. 
Maritime  Day  Commit- 
tee, and  E.  Russell  Luti 
of    American    President 


Lower  left:  Commander 
Roy  Word:  O.  C.  Han- 
sen, president  of  For- 
eign Trade  Assn.  of  C. 
of    C:    and    William    J. 
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National  Maritime  Day  marked  the 
climax  of  a  five-day  celebration  in 
San  Francisco  on  May  22. 

The  SS  American  Seafarer,  one  of 
a  fleet  of  USMS  training  ships,  and 
commanded  by  Commander  W.  E. 
Porter,  USMS,  docked  at  the  special 
Maritime  Day  building  at  the  Ferry 
Building  and  was  opened  from  Friday 
through  Tuesday.  To  stimulate  the 
sale  of  bonds  for  the  7th  War  Bond 
Drive,  a  conducted  tour  of  the  ship 
was  provided  for  every  purchaser  of 
a  bond.  The  Women's  Organisation 
for  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
participated  in  this  bond  sale,  with 
gratifying  results. 

During  the  morning  of  May  22, 
Commissioner  Edward  Macauley, 
USN  (Ret.),  Deputy  Administrator 
of  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
and  Commissioner  of  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission,  officiated  at  the 
USMM  Cadet  Corps  Memorial  cere- 
mony, conducted  on  the  center  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  in  honor  of  all 
merchant  seamen  lost  in  the  Pacific. 
Commissioner  Macauley  cast  a 
wreath  into  the  waters  below  the 
bridge  in  honor  of  these  seamen.  Of- 
ficers and  guests  of  the  Training  Or- 
ganization units  on  the  west  coast  and 
shipping  executives  attended. 
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■•or  Adnirol  C. 
A.  WrIqH.  John 
Gushing,  Captain 
H.  J.  TI«<l<mann. 
USMS.  Poclfic  Dis- 
trict Operations 
Officer,  and  Jo- 
seph A.  Moore.  Jr. 


At  noon,  Commissioner  M.icaulcy 
gave  a  special  address  before  a  lunch- 
eon group  at  the  Commercial  Club. 
Traditionally  the  highlight  of  San 
Francisco's  National  Maritime  Day, 
the  gathering  was  attended  by  many 
civic,  shipping  and  military  leaders. 

During  the  luncheon  Commissioner 
Macauley  presented  a  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  to  Chief  Engineer 
Howard  Quinn  for  heroic  action  dur- 
ing the  sinking  of  the  SS  President 
Coolidge,  and  a  Mariner's  Medal  to 
Cadet-Midshipman  William  Mitchell, 
who  was  injured  at  Manila  on  De- 
cember 8,  1941,  and  spent  three  years 
in  a  Japanese  prison  camp. 


On  the  attornoun  ul  N:itional  Mari- 
time Day,  Captain  H.  J.  Tiedemann, 
USMS,  Pacific  District  Operations 
Officer,  presented  a  "Certificate  of 
Appreciation"  to  the  Women's  or- 
ganization during  an  open  house  re- 
ception at  the  USMS  Center,  1000 
Geary  Street,  for  their  work  in  de- 
veloping and  operating  "Davy  Jones 
Locker,"  the  canteen  at  the  Center. 


Crew  of  Americon  Seoforer  at  attention  during 
inspection.  Coming  down  the  line  are  Commo- 
dore Telfoir  Knight.  USMS:  Commander  W.  E. 
Porter,  commander  of  USMS  troining  ship, 
American  Seafarer;  Captain  Tiedemann,  and 
Captain  Crossmon. 

Below:  Behind  the  7th  War  Bond  Drive  ore  the 
Women's  Orgoniiation  for  the  American  Mer- 
chont  Marine  members  selling  bonds  during 
Maritime  Day  weeh.  Left  to 
right:  Mrs.  Bernard  De  Rochle, 
Mrs.  A.  Pittmon  and  Mrs.  White 
(in  bond  booth),  Mrs.  James  S. 
ttines  and  Captain  Henry  Bloch- 
stone,   bond   purchasers. 


Invitation  to  o  Seafarer  Cruise 

Paci6c  Marine  Review 
Gentlemen: 

As  an  incentive  to  boost  War  Bond 
sales,  the  War  Finance  Committee  of 
Southern  California  has  offered  a  one  day 
ocean  cruise  on  the  USMSTS  American 
Seafarer  to  any  Southern  California  retail 
store  employee  who  sells  $5000  worth  of 
bonds. 

There  will  be  six  such  cruises  on  suc- 
cessive Mondays,  beginning  May  28  and 
ending  July  9.  One  hundred  persons  will 
be  taken  on  each  cruise.  While  under  way 
all  guests  will  be  conducted  on  a  com- 
plete tour  of  the  ship,  observing  seaman 
training  in   all  its  phases. 

We  would  like  to  extend  to  your  rep- 
resentative a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  this 
vessel  and  make  one  of  our  bond  cruises. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  E.  Porter  (signed) 
Commanding  Officer 
ning    Ship  i^merican   Seafarer. 
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Davy  Joneis   Locker 

Reception  Maritime  Day 


At  right:  Captain  H.  J.  Tied- 
emoitn,  USMS,  presenting  ttie 
"Certificate  of  Apprecia- 
tion"  plaque  to  Mrs.  Earle 
H.  Carder,  retiring  president 


Top,  left:  "Looli  at  that  gold 
braid,"  exclaims  Dr.  Robert 
Loddon  to  Mrs.  Pearl  Cook 
while  Mr.  Rosekrans,  Mrs. 
Laddon  and  Mr.  I.  N.  Rose- 
krans look  on. 

Center;  The  "Harmonettes" 
from  Richmond  shipyards 
singing  to  a  group  of  USMS 
seamen    during    reception    at 


At  bottom:  Captain  H.  J. 
Tiedemonn,  USMS,  Pacific 
District    Operations    Officer, 


Copta 


Admiral     Philip     F 
(ret.)     USCG, 
W.   E.    Porter,   c 
American  Seafarer  at  the 


Center,  right:  Miss  Eliiabelh  Magee,  Mrs.  Allan  Toole 
Edgor  Martin  of  Westinghouse  Electric  Co..  Mrs.  Earle  H 
Carder.  Mrs.  Hugh  Gallagher.  Captain  Ed  C.  Holden, 
CO  of  USS  Starlight,  just  back  from  Okinawa:  Mrs.  J.  F 
Harvey,  Mn.  Horry  W.  Parsons  and  Mrs.  Cloy  Bedford 
Below:  Behind  the  serving  table  are  Senoro  J.  Guima 
Cruchaga.  wife  of  Chilean  Consul  and  delegate  to  Con. 
ferenee:  Mrs.  Cloy  Bedford.  Mrs.  Cori  W.  Flesher.  Mrs 
John  Hayes  and  Mrs.  Allan  Toole. 
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V-E    DAY    AND    THE    FIRST    ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE   WOMEN'S    ORGANIZATION    FOR    THE    AMERICAN    MERCHANT    MARINE 

WERE   CELEIRATED   ON   THE   SAME    DAY. 
Heiierad  9V«sti  were  Mrs.  Alma  d*  Brefteville  Spreckels,  who   is  instlgotor  o«  fh*  San  Francisco  League 

Mrs.  Ann  F.  Dippel,  president  of  the  S.  F.  Women's  Chomber  of  Commerce. 
CiMSts  •«  «*■•  first  ail 


vice  Men. 


•Milversary  eak«. 


ory   recaptlsn   w«r«,   left:   Mri.   Vtrnon   Stlpa,   9u«it  of  club  from  Snttle.   with  Mrs.   Phyllli  Colson 
At   right:    Mrs.    Earl*    H.    C«rd«r.    Eu4«ne    Heftmon,    iccretery    of    S.    F.    Propeller    Club,    and    Mrs. 


L.  6. 


Dippel    beinq    served 


NATIONAL    MARITIME    DAY    IN    LOS    ANGELES 


High  liqhf  of  Notjonol  M 
the  University  of  Soutbei 
throng   of  friends   of   the 


time  Ooy  progn 
Colifornio.  Thi^ 
srchonf   Marine 


If   Philhon 


Audi! 


presentation  of  e 
>wn    as    Port    No. 


Among  those  present  who  played  a  prominent  port  in  file  success  of  tl 
Angeies-Long  Beach,  discusses  the  program  with  Leo  Archer,  program 
Backus,  A.  L.  Allyn,  Leo  Archer  and  Rolf  Monson.  131  "Miss  Nation 
of  Embarkation  and  Rear  Admiral  Albert  W.  Marshall,  USN,  (Ret.  I. 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Assn.   of  the  Notional   Maritime   Day  program. 


141    Ever   bu 


Charter  of  The   Propeller   Club  of  the   United   States 
97.     An    Impressive    ceremony    wos   conducted    before 


'ermille,  center,  president  of  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Los 
L.  Allyn.  121  Left  to  right:  J.  H.  Hodfield.  Leonard 
Bogget  with  Colonel  John  Kllpotrlck,  Los  Angeles  Pert 
y   Howard  Woodruff  checks  In  Lisle   M.   Gray,  president 


JUNE 


19  4  5 
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George  E.  Swett 
Promotions 

Cleiirgc  E.  Swctt  i^  C(i..  engineers 
of  5S  Main  Street,  San  Franeiscn, 
announced  the  following  appoint- 
ments effective  April  1 :  W.  J.  Kin- 
ney, superintendent;  Duward  Frost, 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of 
marine  refrigeration  service;  H.  N. 
Craig,  manager  of  purchases  and 
stores;  Irving  Fairbanks,  sales  engi- 
neer. 

All  four  men  are  experienced  ma- 


Los  x%iii<eleis  Bilge  Club 
Elects  Officers 


Top  1e«:  Al  Boro  wos 
nomed  vice  chairman  o< 
the  Bilge  Club,  the  first 
action  of  President  R.  W. 
■■Duke"  Declier.  center, 
and  Bob  Snodgrass,  sec- 
retary of  the   Bilge  Club. 

At  left:  R.  W.  Decker, 
newly  elected  president 
of  the  Bilge  Club  receives 
congratulations  of  T.  W. 
Buchhoix,  retiring  presi- 
dent, following  announce- 
ment of  election  at  the 
Pacific   Coast   Club.    Long 


rine  refrigeration  engineers  and  have 
been  engaged  in  the  installation  of 
marine  refrigeration  plants,  with  the 
niaster  contractors,  on  both  U.  S. 
Navy  and  Maritime  Commission 
work. 

Under  this  new  arrangement  Kin- 
ney and  Frost  will  be  in  direct  charge 
of  all  installations  and  servicing. 
Craig,  who  has  had  wide  experience 
in  the  industry,  especially  in  the  ma- 
terials department,  will  have  charge 
of  all  purchases  and  stores.  Fairbanks 
will  be  the  sales  engineer. 


The  Bilge  Club  of  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  held  its  annual  meeting  and 
election  of  officers  on  May  1  at  the 
Pacific  Coast  Club  in  Long  Beach. 
The  gathering  was  one  of  the  best 
attended  and  most  successful  dinner 
meetings  of  the  year. 

The  new  president  is  Ralph  W 
"Duke"  Decker,  assistant  mana''cr  of 
Red  Stack  tugs.  The  retiring  presi- 
dent, T.  W.  Buchhoh,  was  accorded 
a  great  ovation  for  a  highly  success- 
ful tenure  of  office  as  he  turned  over 
the  gavel  to  new  chairman  Decker. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  presi- 
dent was  to  issue  the  annual  call  for 
the  Bilge  Club  Barbecue  to  be  held  at 
the  Palos  Verdes  Country  Club  on 
June  2.V 

Al  Boro  was  elected  to  a  new  post, 
that  of  co-chairman;  treasurer  for  the 
new  year  is  Winn  Rash;  and  Robert 
Snodgrass  was  re-elected  secretary  of 
the  Club.  The  new  Board  of  Direc- 
tors is  as  follows;  Ralph  "Duke" 
Decker,  president  and  chairman;  Al 
Boro,  co-chairman;  Earl  Archibald; 
Floyd  Nelson;  Walter  C.  Richards; 
Commander  William  Mason,  USN 
(Ret.);  Hal  Bowcn. 

Five  Stars  for  Nordberg 

Nordberg  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  given  i| 
their  fifth  award  for  their  Navy  "E"  : 
pennant,  which  now  carries  five  stars. 
They  have  also  received  the  fourth 
award  for  their  Maritime  "E"  pen- 
nant, since  this  burgee  originally  car- 
ries one  star,  this  makes  five  stars  for 
it,  also. 


P  O  Q  ^' 


at    George    E.    Swett    &    Co.      Left   to   right:    Irving    Fairbanks,    soles     engii 
purchases    and    stores;    and    Duword    Frost,    asst.    supt.   in 
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W.     J.     Kinney,     superintende 
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1  and  Mpbuilding  figures  of  fhe  Wesf  were  present  gl  the  Morinship  Corporation  launchinq  of  the  tonke 
IS,  which  was  christened  by  Mrs.  K.  K.  Bechtel.  L  to  R  they  am:  Williom  E.  Waste,  Brantley  M.  Eabonks,  Stephen  D.  I 
(enneth  K.   Bechtel.   John  A.   McCone,   Felii  Kohn,   Worren  A.   Bechtel.  and    Harold  C.   Price. 


Babeock  &  Wilcox's 

Additional 

Vice  Presidents 

Auguste  G.  Pratt,  president  of  The 
Sahcock  £r  Wilcox  Company,  an- 
lounccd  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
lad  elected  two  additional  Vice 
Presidents,  Alfred  Iddles  and  J.  H. 
King.  Mr.  King  has  been  manager  of 
:he  Marine  Department  of  the  com- 
pany since  19.^2,  and  Mr.  Iddles, 
special  assistant  to  the  Vice  President 
in  charge  of  engineering. 

Mr.  King  has  also  served  as  assist- 
int  manager  of  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment. As  vice  president,  he  will 
:ontinue  to  head  the  company's  ma- 
rine activities  having  direct  charge 
of  the  firm's  extensive  program  of 
furnishing  marine  hoilers  for  the 
Navy  and  Maritime  Commission  war 
schedules.  He  has  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  papers  before  technical  soci- 
eties and  to  the  technical  press  and  is 
an  official  of  The  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Naval  Engineers,  and  the  Institute  of 
Marine  Engineers,  London. 

Mr.  Iddles  has  been  associated 
with  the  firm  since  19.^7,  and  has  had 
charge  of  the  Service  and  Service 
Engineering  Department  which  pro- 
vides the  functional  design  of  boilers 
and  fuel-burning  equipment.  His 
work  has  taken  him  all  over  the 
United  States  to  deliver  many  scien- 
tific and  technical  papers  before  na- 
tional and  other  engineering  and  sci- 
entific societies. 


Duke  University 
Presents  Ship 
With  Library 

Duke  University  in  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  is  receiving  the  plaudits  and 
appreciation  of  the  crew  and  officers 
of  the  new  SS  Duke  Victory,  recently 
turned  over  to  Pope  (f  Talbot.  Inc.. 
McCormick  Steamship  Division,  by 
War  Shipping  Administr.ition,  for  a 
compact,  though  comprehensive,  li- 
brary. John  A.  Lunny,  vice  president 
and  director  of  operations,  waxes  en- 
thusiastic over  the  prized  volumes 
ind  reports,  "that  Captain  Conrad  is 
highly  pleased  with  the  completeness 
iiid  scope  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
N-olumes  with  which  the  Duke  Vic- 
tory has  been  endowed." 


"A  lift  to  mo- 
rale." exclaimed 
Captain  Conrad 
of  Pope  4  Talbot 
McCormick  Steam- 
ship  SS  Duke  Vic- 
tory, inspecting 
the  library  gift  by 
Duke     University. 
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APL  Receives 
Award  From 
Medical  Society 

Henry  F.  Grady,  president  of  the 
American  President  Lines,  has  just 
been  advised  of  a  signal  honor  be- 
stowed upon  his  company  by  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons. 

Recognition  of  the  big  West  Coast 
shipping  company  came  in  the  form 
of  a  "Certificate  of  Merit""  which 
represents  the  highest  award  within 
the  gift  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  "for  maintenance  of  satis- 
factory standards  in  industrial  medi- 
cine and  surgery.'" 

The  award  is  the  first  of  its  kind 


ever  presented  to  an  American  flag 
steamship  company,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  personal  tribute  to  Dr.  Rodney 
A.  Yoell  of  San  Francisco,  who  heads 
up  American  President  Lines"  medical 
staff  as  chief  surgeon. 

Dr.  Yoell  won  wide  acclaim  in 
!94J  with  publication  of  his  book 
■"The  Ship"s  Medical  Manual,""  which 
has  become  a  standard  guide  book 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  health 
on  board  freighters  and  other  vessels 
whose  crew  complement  does  not  in- 
clude a  medical  officer. 

The  certificate  presented  to  Ameri- 
can President  Lines  was  authorised 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  and  signed  by  Dr. 
W.  Edward  Gallic,  president,  and  Dr. 
Irvin  Abell,  chairman  of  the  board. 
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Nlio  Bolln  holds  Medical  Award  Certlflcat* 
from  American  College  of  Surgeons  presented 
American  President  Linos. 
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Albina  Shifts 

L.  R.  Hussa,  one  of  the  Pacific 
Coast's  most  prominent  shipbuilders 
and  naval  architects,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed president  of  Albina  Engine 
and  Machine  Works.  He  succeeds 
George  Rodgers,  longtime  president 
of  the  firm,  who  is  retiring  from  the 
shipbuilding  business.  Hussa  has 
served  Albina  since  1922,  being  for 
many  years  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Portland 
firm.  Previous  to  coming  to  Portland, 
Husa  was  with  the  Todd  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  in  Tacoma. 

On  May  10  Albina  Engine  and 
Machine  Works  launched  the  SS 
Oregon  Fir,  first  of  four  lumber 
cargo  vessels  for  the  maritime  com- 
mission. This  type  vessel,  designed 
by  L.  R.  Hussa,  is  a  steel  coastal  lum- 
ber motorship,  .^17  feet  in  length, 
destined  for  wartime  service  and  for 
post-war  lumber  trade.  The  ship  is 
designed  to  carry  over  two  million 
board  feet  of  lumber  and  is  powered 
by  1200  hp  diesel  engines.  Mrs. 
Robert  Farrell  Jr.,  wife  of  Oregon's 
Secretary  of  State,  sponsored  the 
vessel. 

Cooper-Bessemer 
Veterans  Promoted 

Promotion  of  C.  M.  Bovard  from 
the  position  of  chief  draftsman  to 
Design  Engineer  and  the  elevation 
of  Ralph  H.  Schlosser  to  Chief 
Draftsman  is  announced  by  The 
Cooper-Bessemer  Corporation,  diesel 
engine  and  compressor  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Bovard  is  a  veteran  of  20  years 
of  service  and  Mr.  Schlosser  has 
served  in  the  company's  drafting 
room  for  31  years. 
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Tube  Turns'  Complete  Line  SAVES  A  LOT  OF  "SHOPPING  AROUND' 


V<h 


There  are  more  than  4,000  items  in  the  com- 
plete line  of  Tube-Turn  welding  fittings.  There 
are  Tube  Turns  distributors  in  all  principal  cities 
and  every  one  of  them  carries  a  comprehensive 
stock.  You  save  time  and  money  by  being  able 
to  get  all  the  welding  fittings  you  need  from  a 
single  source.  When  you  choose  Tube -Turn 
welding  fittings,  you  get  action. 

Tube-Turn  welding  fittings  were  the  first  seam- 
less welding  fittings.  Today's  complete  line  is 
the  product  of  many  years'Successful  experience. 
That  experience  is  available  to  you  through 
Tube  Turns  distributors.  They  can  be  of  real 
help  in  solving  knotty  problems— and  behind 


en/try  distributor  stands  the  nearest  Tube  Turns 
branch  office,  backed  up  by  the  home  office  engi- 
neering staff. 

Get  acquainted  with  your  Tube  Turns  distrib- 
utor. He  can  help  you  out  of  many  a  tight  spot. 
And  write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new 
Tube  Turns  Catalog  No.  Ill,  a  valuable  hand- 
book of  welding  fittings  information. 

Selected  Tube  Turns  Distributors  In  every  principal 
city  are  ready  to  serve  you  from  complete  stocks. 
TUBE  TL  RNS  (Inc.),  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 
Branch  OflSces:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Houston,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles. 


J^ 


Tube-Turn 
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THE  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  WELDING  FIHINGS  AND  FLANGES 


MARINE     EQCIPMEXT 


Evaporator . . 
Distillers  .  . 


.  Oil  Heaters  ...  Oil  Coolers  . . .  Grease  Extractors  . . .  Water  Heaters 
Feed  Water  Heaters  .  .  .   Exhaust  Gas  Boilers  .  .  .  Heat  Exchangers 


DAVIS     EIVGIXEERIXG    CORPORATION 


Plant  and  General  Offices,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


Moore  on  Shipbuilders  Council 

Joseph  A.  Moore,  Sr,,  chairaian  ot 
the  board,  Moore  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany, has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America 
at  the  group's  annual  meeting  in  New 
York. 

H.  Gerrish  Smith,  president,  was 
re-elected,  as  were  Vice  President 
Roger  Williams  and  Secretary-Treas' 
urer  Clifford  C.  Knerr. 


Directors  elected  are: 

For  three-year  term  expiring 
March  31,  1948— L.  Y.  Spear,  presi- 
dent. Electric  Boat  Company;  L.  H. 
Komdorff,  president.  Federal  Ship- 
building 6?  Dry  Dock  Company;  H. 
L.  Ferguson,  president,  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  6?  Dry  Dock 
Company;  A.  B.  Homer,  vice  presi- 
dent, Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
Shipbuilding  Division;  George  H. 
French,  president.  The  Maryland 
Drydock  Co.;  John  D.  Reilly,  presi- 
dent, Todd   Shipyards   Corporation. 


For  two-year  term  expiring  March 
31,  1947 — ^Monro  B.  Lanier,  presi- 
dent. The  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp. 

For  one-year  term  expiring  March 
31,  1946 — Alden  G.  Roach,  presi- 
dent. Consolidated  Steel  Corp,  Ltd., 
Shipbuilding  Division;  R.  E.  Banks, 
Southeastern  Shipbuilding  Corp.;  H. 
E.  Rossell,  president,  Cramp  Ship- 
building Company;  J.  A.  Moore,  Sr., 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company;  George 
Howell,  president,  Tampa  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Inc.;  C.  W.  Middleton,  vice 
president.  The  Babcock  6?  Wilcox  Co. 


SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and  PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STREET 
Talsphone  GArfiald  6168 


G 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Marina  Railways 

3,000  font  and  5,000  ions  capacity 

Ona  Heating  Dry  Dock 

10,500  torn  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Talaphona  LAlahurtt  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
and  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 
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WORKS  EVERYWHERE 


Wherever  you  may  sail  on  the  high  seas,  you  can  depend  upon  your  John 
L.  Chaney  Ship  Clinometer  to  give  you  the  degree  of  list  or  roll  of  your 
ship  with  imerring  accuracy.  It  is  operated  by  gravity.  The  slightest  move- 
ment off  even  keel  is  indicated  on  the  clinometer  instantly  —  without 
calculations  for  overthrow.  The  glass  ball  in  the  curved  tube  always  seeks 
the  lowest  point  on  the  tube. 

In  actual  service  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Conmiission, 
John  L.  Chaney  Ship  Clinometers  are  used  to  detect  shifting  cargoes  or 
unbalanced  loading  before  the  danger  point  is  reached. 
John  L.  Chaney  Ship  Clinometers  are  not  affected  by 
weather,  climate  or  atmospheric  conditions.  They  can 
be  placed  anywhere  on  board, — in  the  engine  room — 
on  the  bridge — in  the  chart  room — in  the  hold— wher- 
ever list  or  roll  must  be  checked  frequently.    Many 
vessels  have  a  number  of  these  precision-built  navi- 
gating instruments  throughout  the  ship. 
John  L.  Chaney  Ship  Clinometers  are  priced  at  only 
$12.50  each.  Multiple  installation  costs  are  low.   Place 
your  order  now.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
the  Chaney  Clinometer  after  examination,  you  simply 
return  it  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  promptly. 


vJOHIV    I..  CHAIVEY 


DISTRIBUTORS! 
KELVIN  t  WIIFHID  O.  WHITE  CO. 
90  Slate  Sirest,   Boilon  9,  Man. 
38  Water  St..  N.w  Yofk  4.  N.  Y. 


BAKER,  LYMAN  X  CO., 
308  Magazine  Street 
New  Ofleont  12.  Lo. 

GEO.  E.  BUTLE*  CO. 
35«  Calllornio  Street 
Son  Ftanciica  4,  Calif. 


LAKE     GENEVA 


CO. 
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XZIT 

Removes  Soot 
and  Fire-Scale 

WHILE 

BOILERS 

OPERATE 


\J^HY  waste  valuable  time 
and  labor  removing  soot 
and  stubborn  fire-scale  by 
old-fashioned  methods? 
XZIT  cleans  boiler  heating 
surfaces  by  reducing  these 
deposits  chemically  so  they 
may  be  dissipated  easily  by 
natural  draft  or  blowing,  with- 
out chipping  or  scraping. 


XZIT  is  fed  into  the  fire-box, 
and  does  its  job  while  the 
boiler  operates.  It  reduces 
smoking,  stops  sparking  and 
extinguishes  stack  fires  in- 
stantly. Let  us  send  you  facts 
and  figures  showing  how  XZIT 
is  saving  fuel,  time  and  labor 
on  all  types  of  boilers.  Write. 


XZIT  SALES   CO. 

1031    CLINTON    STREET.    HOBOKEN.    N.   J. 
200    DAVIS    STREET.    SAN    FRANCISCO.    CALIF. 


>!/  principal  clfles 


SHORESIDE  PERSONALITIES 

F.  A.  Abraham  has  been  named 
marine  superintendent  at  Swan 
Island  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  adding 
these  duties  to  his  position  as  Marine 
and  Outfittmg  superintendent  at  Ore- 
gonship,  accordmg  to  announcement 
of  Superintendent  Elmer  Hann.  He 
succeeds  at  Swan  C.  H.  McEachron, 
who  resigned  because  of  ill  health.' 
Mr.  Abraham  started  at  Oregon  Ship- 
building Corporation  as  marine  su- 
perintendent when  the  yard  was 
built. 
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Peter  L.  Leni  hos  been  appointed  Pacific  Coast 
manager  for  Wesflnghouse  Manufacturing  and 
Repair  Deportment,  headquarters  ot  Emery 
vllle.   California. 


Alden  G.  Roach,  president  of  the 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  an- 
nounced election  of  Charles  W. 
Crawford  as  a  vice  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  headquarters.  Crawford 
was  formerly  manager  of  Consoli- 
dated's  Naval  Ordnance  Division.  He 
is  now  in  charge  of  engineering  de- 
velopment and  research. 

Vice  Admiral  Howard  L.  Vickery 

made  his  first  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
since  his  severe  illness  of  a  year  ago. 
He  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  com- 
pany with  Sir  Amos  L.  Ayre,  head  of 
the  British  Commission  of  Shipbuild- 
ing, to  make  the  principal  talk  at  the 
Seattle  Maritime  Day  dinner  on 
May  22. 

From  Seattle  Vice  Admiral  Vick- 
ery went  to  Portland  to  inspect  the 
Kaiser  yards  then  he  headed  for  San 
Francisco  where  he  visited  the  ship- 
building concerns  that  have  built 
nearly  1,000  ships  in  the  Bay  Area 
since  January  1941,  aggregating  near- 
ly 10,000,000  deadweight  tons.  From 
the  Golden  Gate  he  went  south  to 
inspect  Consolidated  Shipbuilding 
Corp.  and  California  Shipbuilding 
Corporation. 
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ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

5800  S.  Hoover  St.,  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.,  TWinooks  1-I7I 


Captain  J.  E.  Brenner,  USN,  of 
San  Francisco,  was  named  by  Gover- 
nor Warren  last  month  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Nautical  School. 

Shepard  Steamship  Company  held 
their  annual  meeting  in  Boston  and 
elected  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, Thomas  H.  Shepard;  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary,  Horace  W.  Shep- 
ard; Treasurer,  Otis  N.  Shepard; 
Comptroller,  John  A.  Geishecker. 

Before  the  war  the  company  oper- 
ated a  fleet  of  freighters  intercoastal. 

After  spending  a  short  vacation  on 
an  island  he  owns  on  Puget  Sound, 
Captain  Harold  B.  Ferris,  veteran 
member  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company,  has  returned  to  Navy  duty. 
He  was  skipper  of  the  Liberty  ship 
Mark  Hopkins  when  this  vessel  was 
part  of  the  invasion  fleet  at  Nor- 
mandy. 


Captain  Arthur  J.  Kenney  of  SS  West  Kyska  Is 
brother  of  famed  Air  General  Kenney  serving 
with  MacArthur  In  Pacific. 


PMR  Hears  From 
Curtis  B.  Johnson 

As  we  go  to  press  we  have  a  nice 
letter  from  Curtis  B.  Johnson,  well- 
known  Pacific  Coast  marine  engineer, 
and  whose  home  was  over  in  Ala- 
meda before  the  war.  Curtis  writes 
that  he  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  is  going  to 
be  Chief  Engineer  on  a  salvage  port 
repair  ship.  His  rank  is  now  that  of 
Captain.  That's  going  "up  the  line," 
Curtis,  congratulations! 


HIGHLY  GLAZED 

MONOLITHIC  COATING 

for  Your 

Furnace    Lining 

BRICKSEAL  protects  boiler  refrac- 
tories against  destructive  forces  which 
cause  cracking,  spalling  and  disinte- 
gration. It  can  be  brushed  or  sprayed 
on  easily,  and  the  boiler  put  into  oper- 
ation immediately. 

Furnace  heat  vitrifies  Briclcseal  perma- 
nently into  all  pores,  cracks  and  joints, 
and  binds  the  entire  wall  with  a  highly 
glared,  monolithic  coating  which  pro- 
vents  damage  due  to  slagging,  clinlc- 
ering,  corrosive  vapors  and  flams 
abrasion.  Brlckseal  cannot  crack,  peel 
or  blister  because  it  remains  semi- 
plastic,  and  hardens  when  boiler  cools. 

Brlckseal  costs  a  fraction  of  a  reline 
job.  It  reduces  upkeep  and  shut- 
downs. Glazed  surface  reflects  heat, 
increases  boiler  efficiency  and  steam 
production.  Write  for  sample  or  rep- 
resentative, now. 


BRICKSEAL 

REFRACTORY  CO. 

1029  CLINTON  ST.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 
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C.  S.  Beescmeycr, 
seated,  newly  ap- 
pointed vice  pres. 
and  director  of 
marketing  of  the 
General  Petroleum 
Corporation,  is 
shown  at  his  first 
conference  with 
his    newly    formed 


charge  of  whole* 
sale  sales:  and  C. 
H.  Wartman,  asst. 
gen.  sales  mgr.  In 
charge  of  retail 
sales. 


SHORESIDE 
PERSONALITIES 

Friends  are  congratulating  Captain 
Arthur  E.  Paulson,  well  known  in 
San  Francisco  shipping  circles,  upon 
his  assignment  to  the  Marine  Opera- 
tions branch  of  the  Port  of  Embarka- 
tion at  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Paulson  saw  duty  in  the 
Aleutians  for  more  than  two  years 


before  coming  to  this  port.  He  was 
associated  with  Snowden  Transpor- 
tation Company  before  the  war. 

Captain  John  T.  Greany,  Jr.,  son  of 

the  general  sales  manager  for  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.  with 
offices  in  San  Francisco,  was  awarded 
the  purple  heart  for  injuries  sus- 
tained in  the  Italian  war  sector. 


The  Maritime  Commission 
announced  the  following 
resignations  and  replace- 
ment of  executives: 

Christian  H.  Lundegaard  became 
acting  director  of  East  Coast  Con, 
struction  following  the  resignation  o) 
J.  F.  Mclnnis,  director,  with  head 
quarters  in  Philadelphia.  Lundegaarc 
served  with  the  Federal  Shipbuildin| 
Company,  Kearny,  N.  J.,  from  192C 
until  he  resigned  to  join  the  Mari- 
time Commission  on  June  1,  1938,  ai 
a  naval  architect. 

J.  Duncan  Holmes  has  been  named 
by  Burton  L.  Hunter,  of  the  recently 
created  Contract  Settlement  and  Sur- 
plus Materials  Division,  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  activities  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  with  offices  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Admiral  R.  E.  IngersoU,  USN, 
commander  of  the  Western  Sea  Fron- 
tier, presented  Commodore  Milton  S. 
Davis,  USN  (retired)  with  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  upon  the 
latter's  retirement  as  port  director 
and  as  regional  shipping  director. 


LI 


NAVIGATIONAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Su 


1882 


BINNACLES  —  COMPASSES  —  ELECTRIC  AND  HAND  OPERATED 
SOUNDING  MACHINES  —  SOUNDING  TUBES  —  LEADS  — 
FATHOM  SCALES  —  BOOM  FAIR  LEADS  —  PLAIN  AND  SWIVEL 
TYPE. 

WHEN  YOUR  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENTS  NEED  REPAIRS  SEND 
THEM  TO  LIETZ.  REPAIRS  MADE  UNDER  FACTORY  SUPERVI- 
SION.    ESTIMATES    FURNISHED  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION. 

CHARTS  ....  BOOKS 

COMPLETE  NAVIGATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  VESSELS 


San  Francisco 

520  Montgomery 
Street 


Los  Angeles 

913  S.Grand 
Avenue 
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INSTRUMENTATION 

REPAIRING  -  SERVICING  -  CALIBRATING  -  ENGINEERING 


MARINE    and    INDUSTRIAL 

Pitometer  Log  Indicating  Systems 

Uhting  Instruments,  Controls 

Circuit  Testers  and  Analyzers 

HenscKel  Indicating  Systems 

Tachometers 

Ammeters 

Revolution  Indicating  Systems 

Control  Cooling  Systems.  Water  and  Oil 

Watt  Meters 

Constant  Frequency  Control  Units 

All  types  distant  reading  thermometers 

Frequency  Meters 

Gauges — Depth,  Vacuum,  Pressure 

Thermal  Valves 

Voltage  and  Speed  Regulators 

Eiplosive  Gas  Detectors 

All  thermal  and  temperature  alarms 

Resistance  Thermometers 

BendiK  Indicating  Systems 

Refrigeration  Controls 

Megometers 

Electric  Tachometer  Indicating  Systems 

Air  Conditioning  Controls 

Electric  Flow  Meters 

Aneroid  Barometers 

Recording  Temperature  Controls 

Syncroscopes 

Compasses,  Magnetic 

Volt  Meters 

Remote  Indicators  and  Controllers 

Barographs 

Pyrometers 

And  many  other  types  ot  instruments. 

Ess-Haie  Instruments 

Salinity  Indicators 

controls  and  meters 

We  invite  your  inquiry  en  any  instrument  problem.    Out 
of  town  inquiries  and  shipments  given  PROMPT  attention. 


MARINE      INSTRUMENT      COMPANY 


1S39  FOLSOM  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO  3 


UNDERHILL  5132 


cing  tfie  appointment  ot  Mr.  Edward  Dorresten  as  General  Manager 

of  the  company. 


Providing  an  exceptional  service  to  the 
Marine  Industry  in  the  construction,  recon- 
version and  repair  of  merchant  and  naval 
vessels  with 

JOHNS-MANVILLE  PACKING  AND  INSULAT- 
ING MATERIALS  •  LED  PLATE  THREAD  AND 
GASKET  PASTE  AND  ENSIGN  CABLE  AND 
BELT  PRESERVERS  — 

Since  1924 


y  CITIES  ASBESTOS  <0. 


SAN     FRANCISCO  •         OAKLAND 


STOCKTON 


SHORESIDE 
PERSO]\ALITIES 

James  E.  Guillet,  formerly  with  the 
Pollock-Stockton  Shipbuilding  Co.,  is 
now  operating  manager  for  the  Pipe 
Engineering  Company  of  Stockton. 

Pipe  Engineering  Company  spe- 
cializes in  refrigeration,  scientific  in- 
struments, machine  work,  pipe  and 
metal  fabrication,  electric  motor  work 
and  other  marine  installations. 


Captain  Hewlett  R.  Bishop,  who 

had  been  senior  port  captain  and 
manager  of  cargo  operations  for  the 
Maritime  Commission,  Atlantic  Coast 
District,  was  named  Acting  Atlantic 
Coast  director  for  WSA,  succeeding 
the  late  Walter  H.  Swenk. 

Captain  Bishop  began  his  sea  ca- 
reer in  1923,  coming  up  through  the 
ranks  from  seaman  to  master.  He 
served  as  executive  officer  with  the 


Hendy  auxiliary  power  units 


are  equipped  with 


Pyrometers 


A  familiar  sight  on  the  instrument  panel  of  modem  Diesel  equip- 
ment is  the  Alnor  Exhaust  Pyrometer.  These  250  kw.  Diesel  gen- 
erator sets  built  by  Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works  are  no  exception. 
Two  of  these  units  are  used  in  Maritime  Commission  Type  Cl- 
M-AVl  Cargo  Ships,  providing  auxiliary  power,  and  are  equipped 
with  Alnor  Pyrometers.  Dependable  exhaust  temperature  indica- 
tions provided  by  the  Alnor  Pyrometers  eifford  a  reliable  check  on 
proper  loading  cind  efficient  performance  of  the  engine.  Afloat  or 
ashore,  you  will  find  Alnor  Pjrrometers  rendering  unfailing  service 
with  Diesel  and  gas  engines  of  many  types.  Write  for  Alnor 
Pyrometer  bulletins  with  complete  data. 


ILLINOIS  TESTING  LABORATORIES,  INC. 


Roosevelt  Steamship  Company  (Unit- 
ed States  Lines)  on  such  vessels  as . 
the  Washington,  Manhattan  and| 
America. 


420  North  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 


Walter  Dorwin  Teogue,  dean  of  American 
Industrial  Designers. 


industrial  Designer  Opens 
West  Coast  Offices 

Walter  Dorwin  Teague,  long 
knov.-n  as  the  Dean  of  American  In- 
dustrial Designers,  has  extended  the 
services  of  his  organiiation  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  new  Teague  of- 
fices are  located  in  the  Title  Guar- 
antee Building,  Los  Angeles.  "The 
present  expansion  of  West  Coast  In- 
dustry," says  Teague,  "not  only  can 
he  made  permanent,  but  can  serve  in 
addition  as  the  basis  for  more  inten- 
sive industrialization  of  this  area  and 
for  all  of  the  countries  facing  the 
Pacific  Ocean."  It  is  the  West's  posi- 
tion, he  says  of  unquestioned  leader- 
ship in  the  fields  of  light  metals,  air- 
craft construction  and  air  transporta' 
tion  and  in  the  manufacture  of  kin- 
dred  products  that  has  prompted  the 
move  to  supplement  the  operations 
of  the  Teague  New  York  organiza- 
tion. 


New  F  W  Directors 

Three  new  directors  were  elected 
to  the  Board  of  the  Foster  Wheeler 
Corporation  recently,  each  of  whom 
had  worked  his  way  up  to  a  position 
of  importance  in  the  company.  These 
new  men  on  the  Board  are:  William 
L.  Martwick,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  general  sales  who  joined  Fostei 
Wheeler  in  1926;  Lee  A.  Swem,  pat' 
ent  counsel  to  the  Corporation  since 
19.16;  and  Charles  E.  McCulloch, 
manager  of  the  Foster  Wheeler  Pe- 
troleum Refinery  Division  who  joined 
that  division  in  1927. 
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ONTHIi  fIGHTINHT  TANKER 


|(||m[YROTARY  CARGO  PUMP) 


The  storj-  of  the  former  Texaco  tanker  "Ohio"'  is  an 
epic  of  the  war.  Her  gunners  shot  down  dozens  of 
enemy  planes.  Though  dive-bombed  and  shelled, 
she  fought  her  way  to  Malta  and  delivered  a  cargo 
of  desperately  needed  aviation  gasoline.  We  are 
proud  that  this  stout  ship,  like  many  other  tankers. 


has  KINNEY  Heliquad  Pumps  on  board  to  handle 
her  cargo. 

Ships  of  many  types  depend  on  KINNEY  Pumps 
which  are  ruggedly  built  to  stand  up  under  exacting 
marine  conditions.  » 


Send  for  Bulletin  T8 


KINNEY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


NEW     YORK 


3554  WASHINGTON   ST.,   BOSTON   30.   MASS. 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  LOS     ANGELES  SAN     FRANCISCO 


With  DROP-FORGINGS 


^yARCTURUS 

STEEL  .  STAINLESS  STEEL  •  MONEL  •  BRASS 

Raw  or  Completely  Machined 

•tf  OUR  NEW,  MODERN  PLANT,  one  of 
the  best  equipped  in  the  West,  is  now  in  full  operation. 
Let  us  figure  with  you  on  your  postwar  drop-forging 
requirements.  We  will  be  ready  to  serve  you  with  a 
complete,  specialized  service  organization. 
ENGINEERING  •  DIE  SINKING  •  FORGING  .  MACHINING 


ARCTURUS  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

4301    LINCOLN   BOULEVARD        .        VENICE,  CALIFORNIA 
San  Francisco  Representative 

ALAN   P.  CUNE  •  Riallo  Buildlna 


Luncheon  for 
Commander  Stassen 

Commander  Harold  E.  Stassen  on 

May  17  addressed  a  capacity  audi- 
ence of  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Club 
members  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Club. 
Commander  Stassen,  U.  S.  Delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  Conference, 
commented    on    the    purposes    and 
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progress  of  the  Conference  thus  far. 
Former  governor  of  Minnesota, 
first  elected  in  1938,  Commander 
Stassen  is  the  youngest  governor  in 
the  history  of  the  state  of  Minnesota, 
and  currently  the  youngest  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  his  state  for  three  consecu- 
tive terms,  but  resigned  during  his 
third  term  to  enter  the  U.  S.  Navy. 


New  Westinghouse 
Treasury  Manager 

John  J.  Hayes,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  long  associated  with  Westing- 
house  Electric  Company  there  and 
in  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  appointed 
Westinghouse  Pacific  Coast  district 
treasury  manager.  In  his  new  post 
Mr.  Hayes  will  have  charge  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  Westinghouse  Treas- 
ury Dept.  in  an  area  comprising  all  or 
parts  of  nine  western  states,  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Hayes  is  widely  known  in 
banking  and  business  circles  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Middle 
West.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Credit  Men  and 
other  organizations. 


John  J.  Hayes,  naw  Pociflc  Coast  maitafer 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  Westlnfhouse 
Electric  Corporation. 


Consolidated  Steel 
Elects  Vice  President 

Charles   W.   Crawford,   who  was 

formerly  manager  of  Consolidated's 
Naval  Ordnance  Division,  has  been 
elected  a  vice  president  of  Consoli- 
dated Steel  Corporation  of  Los  An- 
geles and  put  in  charge  of  engineer- 
ing development  and  research. 

Mr,  Crawford  has  been  with  the 
corporation  since  1933. 

Wrought  Iron  Distributor 

A.  Milne  &  Company  has  been 
named  national  distributor  for 
wrought  iron  bars  manufactured  by 
A.  M.  Byers  Company,  Pittsburgh. 
The  Milne  organization,  one  of  the 
largest  distributors  of  iron  and  steel 
in  this  country  and,  before  the  war, 
the  largest  distributors  of  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  irons,  operates  ware- 
houses in  New  York,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia, 
and  also  an  office  in  Washington. 
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THE  JOB 

WITH 

BESTCO  BLOCKS 


BESTCO  MARINE  BLOCKS  are  designed  and  built  of  carefully 
selected  materials  by  highly  skilled  craftsmen  with  exacting  care 
to  meet  the  tough,  gruelling  wartime  service  of  the  merchant 
marine  and  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

BESTCO  MARINE  BLOCKS  are  available  in  all  standard  sizes 
and  can  also  be  furnished  to  suit  any  special  requirements. 

BESTCO   MFG.   CO. 


1401  East  Shore  Highway 


Phone:  Berkeley  2485 


Berkeley  2,  California 


l/.S.S.  TANGIER,  A  SEAPLANE  TENDER,  WHOSE  GUNS 

WERE  FIRST  TO  ANSWER  THE  JAPS  AT  PEARL  HARBOR. 

HER  AIRPLANE  CRANE  MACHINERY  WAS  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  BY 


C.  H.WHEELER  of  PHILADELPHIA 


C.  H.  Wheeler  products  serving  on  Navy  and  merchant  vessels 
^^    include  airplane  and  boat  cranes,  capstans,  anchor  windlasses, 
a^  yrinches,  steering  gear,   boat  and  whip  hoisting   units,   surface 
''  condensers,  and  steam  jet  air  ejectors. 


C.H.WHEELER  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Philadelphia,32,Pa. 


SuHli  ftepreientjtlv. 


BUMSTEAD-WOOLFORD       •        1411    FOURTH   AVENUl 


r^li^ 


PUMPS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  SERVICES 

Bo>ler  Feed  .  Ballast  .  Bilge  .  .  Brine  .  .  Butterworth  :  : 
(.argo  Oil  .  .  Condenser  Circulating  .  .  General  Circulating 
.  .  Condenser  Condensate  .  .  Heating  Condensate  Fire 
Evaporator  Plant  .  .  Distilling  Plant  .  .  Drain  Fuel  Oil  '  * 
Lubricating  Oil  .  .  General  Service  .  .  Fresh  Water  .  Salt 
Water  .  .  Sanitary  .  .  Fuel  Transfer  .  .  Diesel  Engine  Cooling. 

TYPES:  Centrifugal    •    Reciprocating    •    Self 

GEO.  E.  SWETT  I.  CO..  ENGINEEKS.  So.  Fro-ctaM 


WAR  RE 


PUMPS 


NAVAL 

ARCHITECT 

WANTED 

Capable  of  designing 

and  estimating. 

Postwar  opportunity. 

Write  Boyce  Williamson. 

Chief  Marine  Engineer, 

The  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 

Corporation, 
Birmingham,  Alabama 


Portlond  cel.br.ted  V-E  D«iy  by  ,endl»g  the  USS  Salerno  Bay  down  the  WillomeH, 


V-E  Day  at  Portland 

YTB's  and  CVE's  held  the  spot- 
hght  last  month  in  the  shipbuilding 
capital  of  the  world— Portland,  Ore- 


WILMINGTON 
TRANSPORTATION   COMPANY 

General  Agent:  War  Shipping  Administration 

GENERAL  TOWAGE  AND  LIGHTERAGE  SERVICE 
LOS  ANGELES  -  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS 


Tug  Service:  Harbor  4292,  4293;  Long  Beach  636-563 
General  OiSce:  175  W.  Water  Street,  Wilmington,  California 
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gon.  The  first  of  a  series  of  twelve 
yard  tugs  for  the  Navy  was  launched 
by  Commercial  Iron  Works,  and  two 
carriers  of  the  CVE  105  class  had 
their  trial  trips  down  the  Willamette 
and  Columbia  Rivers,  in  preparation 
for  active  duty  against  what  remains 
of  the  Axis.  The  first  of  these  two 
ships  to  be  readied  in  the  Portland- 
Vancouver  area  is  being  completed 
at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Works, 
and  the  second,  going  down  the  riv- 
ers on  May  8,  turned  V-E  day  into 
CVE  day  for  the  port  of  Portland  as 
CIW  gave  it  a  builder's  trial  on  the 
day  that  President  Truman  an- 
nounced victory  in  Europe.  By  the 
way,  this  vessel  is  the  largest  ever  to 
go  through  the  Portland  bridges, 
famed  for  their  diversity  of  construc- 
tion. 
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VlllPING  LICK 
,,.eHEM  PROBLEM 
^^      IS  SEA 


|N  THE  SEA-LANES,  air  below 
decks  must  be  kept  "alive." 
Stagnant,  hot-air  pockets  must  be  prevented, 
so  our  men  can  perform  their  many  strenuous 
tasks  at  top  efficiency.  Years  of  service  have 
proved  that  you  can  depend  on  Emerson- 
Electric  marine  fans  to  keep  the  air  moving 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions.  These 
fans  are  specially  engineered  for  sea-duty  and 
to  resist  corrosion  due  to  salt  air. 

CONSIDER  THESE  EMERSON-ELECTRIC 
QUALITY  FEATURES 


V  Improved  Porker  blades 
with  lorge  air- moving 
capacity. 

2  Entire  fan  specially 
treated    for    protection 

atmosphere. 

^  Motor  fully  enclosed  in 
pressed  steel  housing. 

Be/are  specifying  fans,  write  for 
Emerson-Electric  Marine  Fan 
Catalog  Page,  No.  X490. 


THI   EMERSON  ILECTKIC   MANUPACTUKING    COMPANY 

ST.  LOWS— Araoc^M:  U»w  York  •  Chicago  •  Dolroll  •  Lot  Angelet  •  Davonpori 

MoAute  FANS 


LEADERS    IN    THE    ELECTRICAL    INDUSTRY    S  I  N  C  E.  1  S  9  O 
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HEAVY  DUTY  STEAM  AND 

ELECTRIC  HOISTING  WINCHES 

WINDLASSES  CAPSTANS 

MARINE  AUXILIARY  MACHINERY 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


SUPERIOR  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 


f.  O.  BOX  173 
SUPERIOR,  WISCONSIN 


MAXIMUM    LOAD    WITH    MINIMUM    WEIGHTI 


MARINCO  SPREADER 

(HANGER) 

for  better  ship  wiring 

installations 


Tested  with  other  types 
of  spreaders  by  Smith- 
Emery  Co.  (Commercial 
Testing  Laboratories) , 
the  Marlnco  Spreader, 
slotted  end  to  end  for 
greater  ease  of  Installa- 
tion, supports  600  lb. 
load,  yet  weighs  only 
406  grams!  Used  with 
Marinco  saddles  and 
clamp.  It  forms  the 
Universal  Cable  Strap, 
or  may  be  ordered  sepa- 
rately In  sizes  from  6"  to 
24".  Approved  (without 
slots)  by  Navy  Dept., 
Bureau  of  Ships. 


lbs.,  weight  875  gr. 


^ 


Spreader.  Type  #2.  fI2  ga. 
stngle-fold  solid,  no  holes  or 
slots'  .  Maximum  load  350  lbs.. 
weight   336  gr. 


double  foid 
end!  Maximi: 
weight  406  g 

For  full  inform^it 


MARINCO 

1106    Meridian    Avenue,    Alhambra,    Calif. 
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MARINE  ELECTROLYSIS  ELIMINATOR 
CORP. 


LESLIE  CO 


NEW  YORK  BELTING  <nd  PACKING 
CO.— Air,  Fir.,  W.t.r  and  SUam 
Hoie 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

TUBBS  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

GOODYEAR  "DEKTRED" 

XZIT  Soot  Eradicator 

BRICKSEAL  Rafractory  Coating 

DESCALING  CHEMICALS  and 
SOLVENTS 

PAXTON  MITCHELL  Matallic  Paclina 
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J.  M.  CosTELLO  Supply  Co. 
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SHORESIDE  IVEWS 
In  the  Northwest 


Commander  William  E.  Meagher, 
USNR,  assistant  supervisor  of  ship- 
building in  the  Portland  area,  was  re- 
cently promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. Before  the  war  Captain 
Meagher  was  in  the  technical  depart- 
ment of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California.  In  the  past  few  years 
he  has  been  head  of  the  inspection 
division  and  senior  member  of  the 
sub-board  of  inspection  and  survey 
in  the  Portland  area.  He  was  the  first 
ofScer  to  report  for  duty  in  February, 
1941  in  the  Portland  office  of  the 
supervisor  of  shipbuilding. 

March  31st  witnessed  the  opening 
of  the  season  for  the  Portland  Yacht 
Club.  At  the  commodore's  ball,  Com- 
modore  Steve   Vranson,   succeeding 


Milton  Henderson,  shared  honors 
with  the  latter  at  impressive  flag  pres- 
entation ceremonies.  Other  officers 
are:  George  Large,  vice-commodore; 
Thomas  J.  White,  secretary-treas- 
urer; F.  M.  Phelps,  membership 
chairman;  Floyd  Smith,  treasurer,  Ed 
Green,  port  chairman;  Vernon  Cart- 
wright,  regatta  chairman;  and  Walter 
Johannsen,  sailing  captain. 

Captain  Orval  Skaggs,  popular 
boatman  in  local  waters,  died  April 
16th  at  the  Barnes  General  Hospital. 
For  many  years  active  in  the  Oregon 
Outboard  Association  and  the  Port- 
land Yacht  Club,  Captain  Skaggs  was 
recently  in  charge  of  the  floating 
equipment  of  the  Portland  Army  Air 
Base.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  the 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


HALF  MODELS 

plating. 

STRUCTURAL  MODELS  . 

problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS ,  _.„„_,  „..„..^„ 

models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stem,  keel  to  top- 
mast. A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 


For  the   men   who   lay  out  the  ship's 


For  analysis  and  solving 
.  .  For  visual  training  of 
Fully  detailed,  decorated 


VAN  RYPER 


VINEYARD  HAVEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


army  air  transport  service.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow  and  daughter, 
both  of  Portland. 

Henry  A.  White,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Commercial  Iron  Works,  and  G.  C. 
Ober,  general  counsel  for  Kaiser  Co., 
are  serving  on  a  special  ship  and  boat 
building  advisory  committee  which  is 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  consider 
price  regulations  covering  commercial 
vessels. 

The  huge  floating  drydock  recent- 
ly built  in  three  sections  at  Kaiser- 
Vancouver  and  towed  to  Swan  Island 
lifted  its  first  vessel  out  of  the  water 
on  April  29.  At  the  same  time,  the 
second  such  dock  was  rapidly  near- 
ing  completion  at  the  Vancouver 
yard. 

The  Gilpin  Construction  Co.  is  to 
start  rebuilding  the  8000-ton  dry- 
dock  at  the  Port  of  Portland  dry- 
docks,  according  to  John  P.  Doyle, 
manager  of  the  port. 

And  from  Astoria  comes  word  that 
the  Astoria  Marine  Construction  Co. 
has  just  been  awarded  contracts  by 
the  Navy  for  repair  work.  First  work 
will  be  done  on  two  YMS's,  one  of 
which  was  built  by  the  Astoria  firm. 
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Bids  Opened 

Invitations  to  bid  on  the  construc- 
tion of  three  refrigerated  cargo  ves- 
sels have  been  announced  by  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission. 

The  twin-screw  and  turbme  driven 
"reefers,"  450  feet  in  length,  are  to 
be  constructed  for  the  United  Fruit 
Steamship  Corporation.  Invitation  to 
bid  is  extended  on  behalf  of  the 
steamship  operator  by  the  Maritime 
Commission,  in  accordance  with  pro- 
visions of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
19?6,  as  amended. 

Bidding  is  limited  to  American  citi- 
zens and  the  construction  must  be 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States.  Contractors  may  bid 
on  one,  two  or  three  vessels. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  secre- 
tary, Maritime  Commission,  until  12 
o'clock  noon,  EWT,  June  18,  1945, 
and  the  commission  resen.'es  the  right 
to  disapprove,  and  the  right  is  re- 
served on  behalf  of  the  United  Fruit 
Steamship  Corporation  to  reject,  any 
and  all  bids. 

Invitations  to  bid  and  details  on 
the  bidding  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing U.  S.  Maritime  Commission, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Hnnoi-CRnnE 


on  Your  Job! 


^Handling  iron  and  steel  scrap,  pig  iron  and  similar 
bulk  items  of  magnetic  material  is  a  speedy  job  with 
the  Model  D  Magnet-Lift  HANDI-CRANE...a  flip  of  the 
switch  and  the  load  is  "rigged"  for  lifting  or  released; 
no  slings,  buckets  or  hoppers  are  needed. 

Standard  equipmen)  includes  a  powerful  Shrader  24-inch  magnet, 
powered  by  a  1500-watt  Kohler  gosoline-powered  generator,  with 
coble  reel,  cable  and  controls,  mounted  on  the  standard  Model  D 
Full-Revolving  HANDI-CRANE.  It's  a  complete  factory  ossembly, 
with  oil  equipment  and  wiring  in  place,  ready  to  go  to  work  — 
nothing  extra  to  buy.  Magnet  lifting  capacity  is  approximately  300 
to  350  lbs.  of  pig  iron,  heavy  melting  scrap,  bull  heads  and  scrap 
ends,  or  200  to  250  lbs.  of  boiler  plate  scrap. 

The  speedy,  compact  HANDI-CRANE  is  easy  to  handle  in  narrow 
aisles,  loading  docks  or  cars;  it  travels  anywhere,  under  its  own 
power  —  inside  the  plant  or  in  storage  yords.  If  lime  means  money, 
vou'll  be  dollars  ahead  to  put  a  HANDI-CRANE  on  your  iob  nowf 
Pfione  or  wrife  for  literature,  prites  and  application  data 


EQUIPMENT 
SALES 


RENTAL 
SERVICE 


jrapiysTRo^i 


EQUipniEnT  compnnv 

Northern  California 

1301-59th  STREET,  EMERYVILLE  8  •  Piedmont  8100 

Southern  Cofifornio 

4441  SANTA  FE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES  11  •  Kimball  7141 


EVAPORATOR 
DSCALER 


SAVES  TIME  .  .  . 

BECAUSE  "EVAPORATOR  D-SCALER'  RAPIDLY 
REMOVES  ALL  SCALE  AND  PREVENTS  THE 
ACCUMULATION   OF  SCALE. 

SAVES  MONEY  .  .  . 

BECAUSE  'EVAPORATOR  DSCALER  "  CONTAINS 
ONLY  A  WEHING  AGENT  COMBINED  WITH 
OTHER  HARMLESS  CHEMICALS  AND  DOES  NOT 
INJURE  EQUIPMENT. 

SHIP  OWNERS  AND  OPERATORS,  DON'T  OVER- 
LOOK THIS  NEW  AND  REVOLUTIONARY  CHEM- 
ICAL "D-SCALER,"  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  ITS 
EFFICIENT  PERFORMANCE. 


24  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


605  South  Hill  Stroot 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


ReMLER  microphone-loudspeaker  systems  transmit  and  amplify 
voice  commands  .  .  .  cover  selected  spaces  or  reach  every  man  aboard. 
Indispensable  at  sea,  while  docking  or  at  dock.  Vital  in  emergencies.  Built 
fo  stand  up  under  severe  marine  exposure  .  .  .  designed  for  practical  sea- 
going men  by  a  firm  with  twenty-five  years  experience  in  marine  wireless 
and  electronics.  •  Installations  on  passenger  ships  since  1936.  Hundreds 
of  installations  since  Pearl  Harbor  on  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
U.  S.  Navy  vessels  fo  meet  requirements  of  M.  M.  I.  Div.  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  and  BuShips  speciflcotions. 

BEMLEH  COMPANT,  ITD.  •  2101  Bifant  St.  •  San  Fiancisco,  10,  Calif. 


REMLER 

■ffnnouncin^  &  Communication  I^auitament 


Manulacturers  of  Marine  Communicalion  Equipment  Since  1918 


WInslow  Appointment 

R.  S.  Zirbel,  who  is  widely  known 
throughout  Pacific  Coast  engineering 
and  production  management  circles 
was  recently  made  production  man- 
ager for  the  Winslow  Engineering 
Company  of  Oakland,  California. 
The  promotion  places  Zirbel  on  the 
management  staff  of  this  nationally 
known  manufacturer  of  oil  condi- 
tioners and  filter  elements. 
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.   S.  Zirbel,   Winslow   Engineering  Co. 
of  Oakland,  Colifornla. 


Stow  Opens  Branch  in 
Son  Francisco 

The  Stow  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  originators  of 
the  Flexible  Shaft,  announce  the 
opening  of  a  ser\'ice  branch  at  1401 
.^rd  Street,  San  Francisco.  This 
branch  will  expedite  the  installation 
of  flexible  shaft  remote  valve  opera- 
tion gear  in  ships  at  all  West  Coast 
shipyards  and  docks.  Complete  flex- 
ible shaft  assemblies  ordered  by  the 
ship's  engineer  at  sea  will  be  avail- 
able for  installation  immediately  the 
ship  docks. 

Leon  L.  Allen,  who  will  have 
charge  of  the  plant,  has  had  extensive 
experience  in  the  fabrication  of  Stow 
flexible  shafting.  Don  S.  Macaulay, 
San  Francisco  regional  representative, 
and  Ted  R.  Henry,  Los  Angeles  re- 
gional representative,  will  furnish 
engineering  and  designing  service  to 
architects,  ship's  engineers,  machin- 
ists and  outfitters.  Their  experience 
will  contribute  to  the  study  of  any 
special  adaptation  of  flexible  shafting 
for  power  drives  or  remote  control. 

For  the  convenience  of  western  in- 
dustries an  adequate  stock  of  flexible 
shaft  portable  machines  will  be  main- 
tained. 
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VALVE  &  FITTING 


WITH 


11 


GREENB[RG 

TITETEST 


// 


BRONZE 


To  All  licensed  Officers 

of  the 

American  Merchant  Marine 

What  could  you  say  or  do  if  a 
marine  casually  puts  your  license  in 
jeopardy?  You  could  take  it  readily 
enough  .  .  .  had  you  the  policy  issued 
successfully  for  ten  years  to  licensed 
officers  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine. 

Issued  by  a  group  of  three  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prominent  insurance 
companies  in  America,  Merchant  Of- 
ficers Protective  Syndicate  Policies 
offer  you  these  benefits — 

1.  FREE  LEGAL  REPRESENTATION 
at  any  inquiry  and  hearing. 

2.  Protection  against  loss  of 
wages,  should  your  license  be 
REVOKED  or  SUSPENDED. 

3.  Protection  against  loss  of  the 
difference  in  wages  should  your 
license  be  reduced  to  a  lower 
grade. 

4.  Protection  against  loss  of  per- 
sonal effects  and  instruments, 
resulting  from  stranding,  sink- 
ing, burning,  collision  of  vessel. 

This  insurance  is  issued  only  to  indi- 
vidual American  merchant  officers, 
and  to  associations,  organizations  and 
ship-owners. 

Here,  at  attractive  rates,  is  world- 
wide protection  against  those  unpre- 
ventable  casualties  which  can  happen 
to  anyone  following  the  sea.  Write  for 
particulars  to, 

KURT   L.   DANIELS,   General   Aqent 

220  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Telephone  GArfield  2626 


BONDRAT    BABBITT    METAL 

Manufactured  by 

BONDRAT  METAL  CORPORATION,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
„    ^  "^"^  UNIVERSAL  TIN  SAVING  BABBITT  METAL 

costs'  APpKMATElY't%  Itt  '"  ''^"'''= '"  ""'  ''''''''■  '"  '''  ^""'^^'^^  '°  ''^"^  '"  ^"  o*!--  YET 

DISTRIBUTED  BY    MOORE 


1499  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Tel.  TUxedo  6000 


MACHINERY    CO. 


NO  HIGH 
PRIORITIES   NEEDED 


3877  Santo  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Colli. 

Tel.  Kimball  8211 


Raymond  P.  Lansing  elected  a  director 
of  Bendix  Aviation  Corporotion. 


Bendix  Expands 

The  Bendix  Radio  division  of  Ben- 
dix Aviation  Corporation  has  ex- 
panded its  West  Coast  quarters  at 
North  Hollywood,  California,  to  pro- 
vide complete  shop  facilities  for  as- 
sembly   and    production    of   special 


equipment,  mock-ups  and  experimen- 
tal radio  installations  for  aircraft,  rail- 
road, marine  and  other  applications. 
R.  B.  Moon  is  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager for  the  division,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  Baltimore.  A  com- 
plete line  of  Bendix  Radio  equipment 
and  spare  parts  is  stocked. 

Trained  personnel  is  available  for 
servicing  and  overhauHng  radio  com- 
munications and  navigation  equip- 
ment. The  staff  of  Bendix  Radio's 
western  branch  includes  four  field  en- 
gineers, together  with  mechanical 
engineers,  draftsmen,  machinists, 
sheet  metal  workers,  and  assembly 
workers. 

Western  Electric  Changes 

Will  Whitmore,  advertising  super- 
visor of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany, has  been  named  advertising 
manager  to  succeed  H.  W.  Forster, 
deceased,  according  to  a  recent  com- 
pany announcement.  Mr.  Whitmore 
joined  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany in  1929  and  his  articles,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  popular  science, 
have  appeared  widely  in  business, 
trade  and  photographic  magazines. 


General  Alloys 
Appoints  Representative 

Herbert  King,  of  King  and  Ander- 
son,  has  been  appointed  field  repre- 
sentative for  the  General  Alloys 
Company  for  the  State  of  California 
with  offices  in  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles, Seattle,  and  Portland. 

Mr.  King,  for  nine  years  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  sales  for  the  Na- 
tional Battery  Company  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries, organised  and  successfully 
operated  the  first  hard  rubber  com- 
pany on  the  West  Coast.  He  is  now 
representative  for  Negler  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Diamond  Metal  Products 
Co.,  and  Gould  Batteries. 

New  Vice  President 

The  election  of  H.   G.  Schad  as 

vice  president  of  The  Atlantic  Re- 
fining Company  was  announced  May 
4.  He  is  director  and  general  man- 
ager of  transportation  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Schad  joined  Atlantic  as  as- 
sistant to  the  general  manager  of 
transportation  in  1925,  and  was  made 
general  manager  in  October,  1941. 


GENERAL  SHIP  SERVICE  COMPANY 
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Tank  and  Boiler  Cleaning 
Gas  Freeing  •  Sterilizing 
Chipping  •  Wet  Sandblasting 
Scaling     •     Painting 
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ingenuity 


the 


riXPERIENCE  .  .  .  skill 

•— '    three    most    essential    elements    of    shipyard 


TODD 

SHIPYARDS  CORPORATION 

1  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

For  half  a  century,  huitders  and  repairprx 
nf  fighting  Khip,  l„r  the   H.   ,S.   Army  anil 
yaty... merchant  ihipx  for  all  of  the  world. 
NEW  YORK  BROOKLYN  HOBOK'^N 

BARBER,   N.  J.    •     PORTLAND,  ME.      •     GALVESTON 
HOUSTON  MOBILE  •  NEW  ORLEANS 

LOS  ANGELES      •      SAN  FRANCISCO      •      SEATTLE 
TACOMA  BUENOS    AIRES  LONDON 


They     BOTH  ■ 
take    "Know  Hov^ 


When  that  loco  bronc  comes  out  of  the  shoot  —  look  out,  Cowboy  —  it  takes 
real  "know  how"  to  stay  in  the  saddle  until  the  horn  says  "Good  job,  Ckjwboy!" 

There's  an  exacting  precision,  too,  in  making  dependable  rope— a  precision  that 
must  be  adhered  to  in  every  stage  of  manufacture. 

Take  the  rope  walk,  for  instance— the  method  by  which  rope  is  made  for  the 
most  exacting  uses.  In  the  "walk"  both  strands  and  rope  are  given  a  straight 
pull  down  many  hundreds  of  feet  to  assure  that  every  strand  has  exactly  the 
same  uniform  turn  and  that  the  load  and  strain  are  equally  distnbuted  through- 
out every  fibre  of  the  finished  rope. 

It  is  such  exacting  methods  —  the  "know  how"  of  nearly  a 
century  of  experience— that  gives  Tubbs  rope  its  EXTRA 
wear  and  efficiency. 

Remember  this  trademark  in  postwar 
days  —  remember  NOW  to  specify 
TUBBS  when  rope  must  be  replaced. 

w 

rORDA^ 
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Among  the  innumerable  tasks  in  which  rope  serves  best,  on 
shipboard,  is  towing  .  .  .  nothing  has  ever  been  fabricated  that 
equals  Manila  Rope  for  this  service.  It  has  great  strength, 
elasticity,  and  handles  fast.  The  deck  crew,  in  the  photograph 
above,  is  undergoing  a  Navy  training  course  in  handling  rope. 

Rope,  a  sinew  of  war,  is  fast  being  expended  in  the  war 
areas,  and  the  demand  for  it  increases  as  the  war  against  Japan 
is  stepped  up.  After  complete  victory,  Columbian  Rope  will 
again  be  available  to  everyone. 

COLUMBIAN     ROPE     COMPANY 

400-90  Genesee  Street 
Auburn  "The  Cordage  City"  N.  Y. 


kTMBIANi^t^ 


THROUGH    THE    GOLDEN    G  AT  E  WAY  — TO  M  O  R  R  O  W- B  O  U  N  D  I 


^Ue  San  ^njCuMxiUcjo-  QltoAie^ 

In  the  Preamble  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter  there  are  commitments  of  vital  interest 
to  international  shipping.  It  runs,  "We  ...  to  promote  social  progress  and  better 
standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom  . . .  have  resolved  to  combine  our  efforts  to  employ 
international  machinery  for  the  promotion  of  the  economic  and  social  advancement 
of  all  peoples." 

Taken  with  "faith  in  fundamental  human  rights"  this  would  certainly  tend  toward 
a  great  growth  in  international  trade  and  shipping.  These  words  bring  a  challenge  to 
shipping.  As  we  read  history,  much  of  the  strife  of  past  centuries  has  been  over  inter- 
national shipping  problems.  International  shipping  of  the  post-war  period  can  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  agencies  for  promoting  or  killing  these  high  purposes  of  the 
charter. 

In  the  immediate  post-war  period,  we  will  have  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  larger 
by  far  than  ever  existed  under  one  flag.  This  places  on  us  a  great  responsibility  to  use 
this  fleet  for  promoting  the  purposes  of  this  charter,  which  bears  the  name  of  one  of 
our  own  great  ports,  and  in  which  we  have  so  large  a  stake  for  future  security  and 
prosperity. 

The  whole-hearted  approval  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter  may  logically  result 
in  a  continuation  of  control  of  international  merchant  shipping  under  the  direction 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Practically  every  present  maritime  nation  is  signatory  to  the  Charter,  and  also 
to  the  present  co-ordinated  control  of  shipping  which  is  to  extend  for  a  six  months 
period  after  V-J  day. 

Certainly  a  properly  administered  world-wide  control  of  shipping  would  be  a 
great  improvement  over  the  chaotic  periods  in  shipping  affairs  that  have  char- 
acterized many  past  decades. 

The  tremendous  possibilities  that  can  result  from  a  stabilization  of  long  time 
international  credits — possibilities  for  uplift  in  living  standards,  for  increase  in  pro- 
ductive effort,  for  interest  in  world  travel — all  point  to  cargoes  in  great  volume  and 
to  profitable  employment  for  ships. 

Ships  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  that  international  machinery  which 
is  to  be  employed  for  "the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  all  peoples." 
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Vice   Admiral   Emory    S.    Land.    U.S.N,    (ret.) 

A 

/"V  BOUT  THE  MIDDLE 
of  May  all  Allied  merchant  shipping 
came  under  the  control  of  the  United 
Maritime  Authority,  which  had  been 
established  for  that  purpose  some 
months  previously.  This  is  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  signed  by  the  prin- 
cipal Allied  merchant  shipping  pow- 
ers which  pledges  each  of  them  to 
make  all  seagoing  vessels  available  for 
the  Allied  Pool  during  a  period  last- 
ing for  six  months  after  V-J  Day,  or 
until  terminated  by  unanimous  con- 
sent prior  to  that  date. 

The  announcement  of  this  control 
came  from  Washington  and  London 
simultaneously,  and  has  the  effect  of 
:ightening  the  controls  on  merchant 
shipping,  since  the  Anglo-American 
;:ombined    Shipping    Adjustment 


C00RDinnT6D  CORTROL  OF 
RLLI6D  mCRCHflnT  SHIPPIIIG 


Board  is  retained  in  the  U.M.A.  and 
that  board  still  has  first  call  on  all 
shipping. 

Sweden  has  joined  the  pool,  which 
makes  all  of  her  highly  efficient  fleet 
of  vessels  subject  to  C.S.A.B.,  along 
with  the  fleets  of  the  other  ten  Al- 
hed  signers.  These  include  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Norway,  Neth- 
erlands, France,  Belgium,  Greece, 
Poland,   India   and   Australia. 

U.M.A.  controls  through  a  coun- 
cil and  a  board  of  elected  represen- 
tatives, known  as  United  Maritime 
Executive  Board,  who  have  absolute 
allocation  authority  over  all  ships 
left  in  the  pool  after  the  requirements 
of  C.S.A.B.  have  been  met. 

The  fact  that  this  new  control 
has  been  placed  over  shipping  her- 
alds completion  of  the  victory  in 
Europe.  All  mines  in  the  Skaggerack 
and  other  constricted  sea  channels 
have  been  cleared  and  all  stray  Ger- 
man submarines  eliminated. 

U.M.E.B.  is  operated  in  two 
branches,  one  sitting  in  Washington, 
the  other  in  London.  These  branches 
each  have  important  committees. 

Five  nations— United  States,  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  Norway,  The  Nether- 
lands and  France  —  each  have  full 
membership  in  U.M.E.B.  The  other 
countries  tied  up  in  this  agreement 
are  associate  members. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Washington 
Branch  in  May  the  member  represen- 
tatives were:  United  States,  Ad- 
miral Land  and  Captain  Granville 
Conway;    United    Kingdom,    W.    O. 
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Hart  and  E.  M.  Nicholson;  Norway, 
Christian  Blom;  The  Netherlands! 
J.  F.  Van  Hengel;  France,  Paul  Blan- 
din;  Poland,  W.  Talmont;  India, 
A.  C.  B.  Synon;  Greece,  Manuel  E. 
Kulukundis;  Canada,  A.  L.  Lawes; 
Belgium,  Fred  Good;  New  Zealand,' 
N.  W.  Marshall;  and  Australia' 
W.  E.  Lee. 

The  committees  of  the  Washing- 
ton Branch  U.M.E.B.  and  thetr 
chairmen  are:  Ship  Employment  Pol- 
icy, Captain  Conway;  Traffic  Con- 
trol, F.  M.  Darr,  WSA  director  of 
traffic;  Allocations,  Dudley  B.  Don- 
old,  WSA  director  of  allocations; 
Tanker  Allocations,  J.  J.  Winterbot- 
tom,  WSA  director  of  tanker  allo- 
cations; Freight  Rate,  John  M.  Mc- 
Art,  WSA  director  of  freight  rates; 
and  Shipping  Facilities  Control,  John 
W.  Mann,  WSA  director  of  foreign 
charters  and  ship  warrants. 

The  secretariat  for  the  Washing- 
ton Branch  is  headed  by  John  P. 
Davis,  assistant  deputy  administrator 
for  fiscal  affairs,  WSA.  As  legal  ad- 
visor to  the  branch  they  chose  Wil- 
liam Radner,  WSA  General  counsel. 
We  do  not  have  the  line-up  on  the 
London  Branch  of  U.M.E.B.,  but 
since  C.S.A.B.  is  a  joint  board  elected 
by  WSA  and  the  British  Ministry 
of  Transportation  we  may  assume 
that  B.M.S.  dominates  in  the  London 
Branch  just  as  WSA  does  in  the 
Washington  branch,  and  rightly  so, 
since  war  is  and  for  some  time  will 
be  the  principal  business  of  merchant 
shipping. 
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Subsequent  to  the  May  meeting  of 
the  Washington  Branch,  Admiral 
Land  issued  the  following  statement: 

"The  United  Maritime  Authority, 
established  by  international  agree- 
ment last  summer  to  provide  for  con- 
tinued control  of  merchant  shipping, 
was  ofScially  brought  into  operation. 

"Under  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment, the  governments  involved  ac- 
cepted as  a  common  responsibility 
the  provision  of  shipping  for  mili- 
tary and  other  tasks  necessary  for 
and  arising  out  of  the  completion  of 
the  war  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
and  for  the  supplying  of  the  liber- 
ated areas  as  well  as  the  United  Na- 
tions generally  and  territories  under 
their  authoritv.  Unless  sooner  ter- 
minated by  the  agreement  of  the 
governments,  the  United  Maritime 
Authority  will  remain  in  effect  for 
six  months  after  the  termination  of 
the  war  in  the  Far  East. 

"Following  a  meeting  this  morning 
of  the  Washington  Branch  of  the 
United  Maritime  Executive  Board, 
and  a  similar  meeting  held  in  Lon- 
don, the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion and  the  British  Ministry  of  War 
Transport  issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  'The  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom,  acting 
in  consultation  with  the  other  con- 
tracting governments  concerned, 
have  determined  that  the  "central 
authority  established  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  on  principles  having  refer- 
ence to  the  continuance  of  coordi- 
nated control  of  merchant  shipping" 
entered  into  in  London,  August  5, 
1944,  shall  come  into  operation  this, 
the  24th  day  of  May,  1945.  This 
action  is  taken  pursuant  to  Article  14 
of  the  annex  to  the  aforesaid  agree- 
ment on  principles.'  " 

Agreement  on  Principles 

The  "agreement  on  principles  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  continuance  of 
coordinated  control  of  merchant 
shipping"  sets  forth  nine  principles 
concerning  such  control,  which  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  A  common  responsibility  to 
supply  shipping  for  the  completion 
of  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East,  and  for  supplying  all  the  liber- 
ated areas. 

(2)  A   common   control   over   all 


A  focomorive  being  swung  fo  the  deck  of  a  Victory  sliip 
headed  from  o  Wesf  Coast  port  to  tlie  occelerated  mop-up 
in   the    Pacific. 


ships  for  their  use  as  in  (1),  to  be 
exercised  by  each  government  by 
requisition  or  use  or  title. 

(?)  A  common  consent  to  release 
ships  from  this  control  only  on  a 
mutually  acceptable  formula. 

(4)  Neutral  governments  to  be  in- 
vited to  join  this  control. 

(5)  National  control  over  ship- 
ping facilities  on  the  lines  of  United 
States  and  British  ship  warrant  plans. 


(6)  United  Nations  requirements 
to  determine  use  of  ships. 

(7)  Establishes  central  authority 
and  its  powers  and  duties. 

(8)  Principles  agreed  on  to  apply 
to  all  types  of  merchant  ships. 

(9)  Principles  to  take  effect  when 
central  authority  is  estafclished  and  to 
remain  in  effect  for  six  months  after 
suspension  of  hostilities. 

This  agreement  was  "done  in  Lon- 


TMs  striiiing   silhouette  off   iwo  Jimo   shows  merchant  ships 
sisters  of  Navy  and  Coast  Guard,  shuffling  troops  and  supplif 

head.  (liar  SJupphi 


de  by  side  with  fighting 
.  fo  the  embattled  beach* 
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don  on  the  5th  day  of  August,  1944." 
An  "annex"  to  the  agreement  set- 
ting up  the  organization  of  the 
United  Maritime  Authority  reads  as 
follows: 


Organization  of  United 
Authority 

(1)    The    United    authority   shall 
consist  of — 


A  West  Coast  port,  with  cargo  ships  tokrng  on  fighting  planet 
ona  ether  wor  supplies  for  our  Pacific  forces. 

(n'ar  Shipping  Adminiitralion   photo) 
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(a)  A  Council  (United  Maritime 
Council). 

(b)  An  Executive  Board  (United 
Maritime  Executive  Board). 

The  United  Maritime  Council 

(2)  Each  contracting  government 
shall  be  represented  on  the  council. 
Membership  of  the  council  shall  also 
be  open  to  all  other  governments, 
whether  of  the  United  Nations  or  of 
neutral  countries,  which  desire  to 
accede  and  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  obhgations  of  contracting  gov- 
ernments. 

(3)  The  council  shall  meet  when, 
deemed  necessary  and  at  least  twice 
a  year  at  such  places  as  may  be  con- 
venient. Meetings  shall  be  arranged 
by  the  executive  board.  The  council 
shall  elect  its  own  chairman  and  de- 
termine its  own  procedure.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  council  are  intended  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  inform- 
ing the  contracting  governments  as 
to  the  over-all  shipping  situation  and 
to  make  possible  the  interchange  of 
views  between  the  contracting  gov- 
ernments on  general  questions  of 
policy  arising  out  of  the  working  of 
the  executive  board. 

The  United  Maritime  Executive 
Board 

(4)  The  Executive  Board  shall  be 
established  with  branches  in  Wash- 
ington and  London  under  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  and  Ministry  of 
War  Transport  chairmanship,  respec- 
tively. 

(5)  The  Executive  Board  shall  ex- 
ercise through  its  branches  the  exec- 
utive functions  of  the  central  author- 
ity. Appropriate  machinery  under 
the  two  branches  shall  be  established 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
discharge  the  functions  described  to 
paragraph  7  of  the  Agreement  on 
Principles.  Machinery  to  carry  out 
the  arrangements  under  paragraph  iS 
of  that  Agreement  as  regards  ships 
engaged  in  coasting  and  short  sea 
trades,  and  as  rerrards  small  craft, 
shall  be  set  up  under  the  Executive 
Board. 

(6)  The  division  of  day  -  to  -  day 
responsibility  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Executive  Board 
shall  be  established  as  convenient 
from  time  to  time.  So  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  Executive  Board  may 
work  in  unison,  meetings  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  as  a  whole  shall  be 
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arranged  at  the  instance  of  the  two 
chairmen,  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  at  such  place  as  may  be 
convenient  from  time  to  time. 

(7)  The  membership  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  shall  be  restricted  in 
numbers.  By  reason  of  their  large 
experience  in  shipping  normally  en- 
gaged in  international  trade,  and 
their  large  contribution  of  ships  for 
the  common  purpose,  the  following 
governments  shall  be  represented  on 
the  Executive  Board: 

Government  nf  the  United  Kinir- 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland; 

Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America; 

Government  of  The  Netherlands; 

Government  of  Norway. 

It  shall  be  open  to  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Board  to  recommend 
to  contracting  governments  additions 
to  the  membership  of  the  Executive 
Board  as  circumstances  may  require 
in  order  to  promote  the  effective 
working  of  the  central  authority. 

(ED. — France  was  added  later.) 

(8)  Each  contracting  government 
not  represented  on  the  Executive 
Board  shall  be  represented  by  an 
associate  member  who  shall  be  con- 
sulted by,  and  entitled  to  attend 
meetings  of,  the  Executive  Board  or 
its  branches  on  matters  affecting 
ships  under  the  authority  of  that 
government,  or  on  matters  aff^ccting 
the  supply  of  ships  for  the  terri- 
tories under  the  authority  of  that 
government. 

(9)  The  Executive  Board  and  its 
branches  shall  proceed  by  agreement 
among  the  members.  There  shall  be 
no  voting. 

(10)  The  decisions  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  affecting  the  ships  under 
the  authority  of  any  contracting  gov- 
ernment shall  be  reached  with  the 
consent  of  that  government,  acting 
through  its  representative  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  or  through  its  asso- 
ciate member,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(11)  The  Executive  Board  shall  be 
the  duly  authorized  body  for  the 
purpose  of  paragraph  9  of  the  Agree- 
ment on  Principles,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  no  decision  reached  under 
that  paragraph  by  the  governments 
represented  on  the  Executive  Board 
shall  impose  any  new  or  greater  ob- 


A  Victory  ship. 
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ligation  on  any  other  contracting 
governments  without  its  express  con- 
sent. 

(12)  A  Planning  Committee  shall 
be  set  up  to  begin  work  in  London 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Agreement  on  Principles 
for  the  purpose  of  working  out  on 
a  basis  satisfactory  to  the  contracting 
governments  the  details  of  the  ma- 
chinery required  to  enable  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  to  discharge  its  func- 
tions, including  the  functions  under 
paragraph  7  (f).  Any  contracting 
government  may  be  represented  on 
the  Planning  Committee. 

(13)  The  Executive  Board  shall 
have  the  full  use  of  the  machinery 
and  procedure  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  and  Ministry  of  War 


Transport  in  order  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion . 

(14)  The  contracting  governments 
shall  nominate  their  representatives 
on  the  Planning  Committee  to  the 
governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  soon  as 
practicable.  They  shall  also  so  nomi- 
nate their  representatives  as  mem- 
bers or  as  associate  members  of  the 
Executive  Board  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  shall 
be  responsible,  in  consultation  with 
the  other  contracting  governments 
concerned,  for  determining  the  date 
of  coming  into  operation  of  the  cen- 
tral authority  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  7  (a)  of  the  Agreement  on 
Principles. 


Liberty   shipi   dropping   \ht\r    wor   cargoes   of 
Mediterranean  port. 

(Wor  Skippim   Admmislratton    pkoloj 
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Turbo-efectric    tanker    Paro 


Francisco    Bay    off    Marinshrp    yard. 

(All    photos    courtesy    Marinship) 


Tiirh0'£/ectf/e  Machinery 
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for  Hills  Class  Tankers 


lARINSHIP,  the  ship- 
yard near  SausaHto  on  San  Francisco 
Bay,  has  become  world  famous  as  a 
builder  of  tankers.  This  firm  is  Hear- 
ing completion  on  its  Maritime  Com- 
mission contracts  and  is  being  con- 
verted to  a  marine  repair  plant.    Re- 


cently we  secured,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  this  firm,  the  very  fine  set  of 
tanker  machinery  pictures  that  illus- 
trate this  article. 

All  of  the  tankers  built  at  this 
yard  are  the  Maritime  Commission 
T2  -  SE    type,    which    means   tanker 


design  No.  2  with  single  screw  and 
electric  drive.  These  tankers  as  built 
at  Marinship  were  in  two  divisions, 
the  A2  or  Mission  class,  and  the 
Al  or  Hills  class.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  the  specifications  is  the  horse- 
power  of   the   main   propulsion   ma- 


Boilep  room,   footurin?  firing  front  of  steam  generotor  at  left  and  combustion  control  at  right. 
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chincry,  which  is  10,000  shp  maxi- 
mum for  the  Mission  class  and  8250 
shp  maximum  for  the  Hills  class. 

The  hull  design  and  main  features 
were  described  in  a  Pacific  Marine 
Review  article  covering  the  Mission 
class  tankers  of  this  series,  and  the 
present  article  is  to  describe  and  il- 
lustrate the  machinery  of  the  Hills 
class.  Principal  dimensions  of  these 
hulls  are:  length  O.A.,  5231/2  feet; 
beam,  68  feet;  draft  loaded,  30  feet: 
net  measurement,  6107  tons;  dead- 
weight capacity,  16,765  tons:  fuel  oil 
cargo  capacity,  138,000  bbls.;  nor- 
mal propulsion  power,  6600  shp;  and 
cruising  radius,  12,600  nautical  miles. 

Propulsion  machinery  as  installed 
on  the  Hills  class  tankers  built  at 
Marinship  comprises  a  boiler  plant 
generating  steam  for  a  turbo  generat- 
ing plant,  which  delivers  electrical 
power  to  a  large  electric  motor  di- 
rectly connected  to  a  screw  propeller 
through  a  steel  shaft. 

The  steam  generating  plant  con- 
sists of  two  Combustion  Engineering 
boilers  operating:  459  psi  at  drum; 
450  psi  and  730°  F.  total  tempera- 
ture at  superheater  outlet;  with  a 
normal  evaporation  rate  of  32,056 
p.h.;  and  an  overload  capacity  for 
44,436  p.h. 

This  steam  arrives  at  the  Elliott 
turbine  throttle  with  720°  F.  total 
temperature  and  435  psi  gage  pres- 
sure and  exhausts  from  the  turbine 
into  a  Graham  condenser  at  28.5" 
vacuum.  Thence  the  condensate  is 
pumped  through  feed  water  heaters 
and  Ingersoll-Rand  pumps  back  to 
the  boiler  to  repeat  its  cycle. 

Directly  connected  to  this  turbine 
is  an  Elliott  generator.  At  the  nor- 
mal speed  of  3715  rpm  the  output 
in  electrical  energy  is  5400  kw  alter- 
nating current  three  phase  4000/2300 
volts  780/1350  amperes. 

Application  of  this  electric  energy 
to  an  Elliott  propulsion  motor  pro- 
duces 6600  shp  on  the  propeller  shaft 
at  93  rpm. 

Two  Elliott  400  -  kw  steam  tur- 
bine driven   generating  sets  are   in- 
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Stalled  to  take  care  of  all  auxiliary 
requirements.  These  turbines  oper- 
ate under  the  same  steam  conditions 
as  do  the  main  propulsion  turbines, 
and  the  steam  exhausts  into  a  sep- 
arate Graham  condenser,  and  from 
thence  goes  into  the  same  cycle  of 
feed  water  heaters  and  feed  pumps  as 
the  main  turbine  steam. 

The  principal  auxiliary  load  on 
any  tanker  is  the  pumping  of  cargo. 
On  the  Hills  class  T2  tankers  the 
main  cargo  pumping  load  is  taken  by 
three  2  stage  Ingersoll-Rand  centrifu- 
gal pumps  driven  by  Westinghouse 
electric  motors.  Each  of  these  pumps 
has  a  capacity  to  discharge  2000  gpm 
against  100  psi.  For  stripping,  two 
electric  motor  drive  rotary  type  In- 
gersoll  -  Rand  pumps  are  installed, 
each  with  a  capacity  for  400  gpm 
at  100  psi  discharge  pressure.  There 
is  also  a  standby  steam  drive  Worth- 
ington  reciprocating  stripper  14"  x 
14"  X  12". 

The  two  main  feed  pumps  are 
Ingersoll  -  Rand  centrifugals  driven 
by  Elliott  steam  turbines.  Each  of 
these  pumps  has  a  capacity  for  200 
gpm  at  575  psi  discharge  pressure. 

Steering  gear  is  of  the  hydro- 
electric double  ram  Rampson  slide 
type  with  duplicate  differential  hy- 
draulic pumps  each  driven  by  a  30- 
hp  Westinghouse  motor.  This  gear 
was  built  by  Stetson-Ross. 

The  windlass  is  a  product  of  Hesse- 
Ersted  and  is  a  steam  drive  double 
wildcat  machine  with  capacity  to  lift 
two  11,400-lb.  anchors  at  .^3  feet  a 
minute.  This  firm  also  supphed  two 
steam  drive  cargo  winches  each  hav- 
ing capacity  to  lift  9200  lbs.  at  190  ft. 
per  minute. 

An  American  Engineering  steam 
driven  warping  winch  capable  of  ex- 
erting a  rope  pull  of  17,500  pounds 
is  included  in  the  deck  machinery. 

Electric  motor  drive  general  serv- 
ice pumps  include:  one  fire  and  But- 
terworth  cleaning  system;  one  fire 
and  general  service;  two  Quimby 
fuel  oil  service;  two  Quimby  lube 
oil  pumps;  two  La  Boin  bilge;  and 
one  Quimby  fuel  oil  transfer.  Steam 
drive  standby  pumps  are  one  14"  x 
14"  X  12"  fuel  oil  transfer,  and  one 
10"  X  7"  X  10"  fire  and  ballast,  both 
Worthington. 

The  machinery  of  these  tankers 
has  functioned  satisfactorily  even 
during  the  hectic  war  service  in 
which  they  are  all  at  present  en- 
gaged. 
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■^Vn  interesting  new 
development  in  firehoat  design  is  in- 
corporated in  the  recent  conversion 
of  a  vessel  hy  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
for  the  fire  fighting  service  main- 
tained in  major  ports  by  that  organi- 
zation. 

As  a  function  of  the  Port  Security 
program  assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard 
pursuant  to  Presidential  Executive 
Order  No.  9074  of  February,  1942, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  developed  a 
comprehensive  program  of  fireboats, 
fire  fighting  trailer  pumps,  and  spe- 
cially trained  fire  fighting  personnel 
to  supplement  the  municipal  facilities 
of  major  ports  and  harbors  during 
the  war  emergency.  The  prevalence 
of  petroleum  products  and  other 
highly  flammable  cargo  in  certain 
ports  and  the  apparent  effectiveness 
of  using  carbon  dioxide  (COn)  in 
controlling  fires  in  flammable  liquids 
resulted  in  a  recommendation  from 
the  Coast  Guard,  Eleventh  Naval 
District  that  a  new  type  fireboat  be 
added  to  the  service  in  the  Los  An- 
geles-Long Beach  port,  such  boat  to 
include  the  feature  of  newly  devel- 
oped COo  fire  fighting  facilities.  This 
recommendation  was  approved  by 
Coast  Guard  Headquarters  and  a  ves- 
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sel  was  assigned  to  be  converted 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
District  Engineer,  Captain  C.  T.  Hen- 
ley, USCG,  with  speciah-ed  advice 
and  assistance  in  design  from  the 
offices  of  Commander  John  H.  Col- 
ton.  District  Port  Security  Officer, 
and  Lt.-Comdr.  P.  C.  Pifer,  the  Fire 
Division  Officer  of  the  Captain  of 
the  Port,  Los  Angeles. 

A  tug  type  craft,  desirable  for  fire- 
boat  service,  was  not  available  but 
the  Nellwood,  a  former  yacht  con- 
verted to  the  needs  of  the  Coast 
Guard  patrol  ser\'ice,  was  withdrawn 
from  patrol  and  assigned  to  the  con- 
version. This  vessel  has  an  overall 
length  of  126  feet  1  inch,  a  beam  of 
22  feet  6  inches,  and  a  depth  of  11 
feet  and  was  originally  powered  with 
two  4  cycle,  6  cyhnder,  10  inch  bore, 
14  inch  stroke  Winton  Diesels,  giv- 
ing the  craft  a  rated  speed  of  13 
knots.  Draft,  fully  loaded,  is  6  feet 
4j/2  inches  forward  and  9  feet  Yi 
inch  aft.  She  has  a  stout  steel  hull 
and  was  built  by  Pusey  and  Jones, 
Wilmington,  Del.  in   1929. 

Hull  conversion  and  machinery  in- 
stallation was  done  by  the  Craig 
Shipbuilding  yard  at  Long  Beach. 
The  interior  of  the  hull  was  prac- 
tically rebuilt.  The  COo  system, 
manufactured  by  the  Cardox  Cor- 
poration, Chicago,  was  installed  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Cardox  West- 
ern Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

The  Nellwood  is  equipped  with 
three  fire  fighting  control  systems: 
water,  foam,  and  COo. 

Water  System 

The  water  system  consists  of  two 
groups  of  Hale-Chrysler  gasoline  en- 
gine drive,  skid  unit  fire  pumps — one 
group  forward  and  one  aft  with  four 
pumps  in  each.  Rated  combined 
pumping  capacity  is  4000  gpm  at 
120  psi.  Piping  is  so  arranged  that 
this  quantity  of  water  can  be  directed 
through  four  standard  monitor  nos- 


CO  room  on  C.G.C.  Nellwood;  pono- 
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lies,  and  16  hand  hose  outlets.  There 
are  two  hand  hose   manifolds  each 
of  which  has  eight  outlets  and  is  un- 
der the  control  of  a  Clayton  Regu- 
lator  valve   which   is   adjustable  "to 
maintain   any    desired    set    pressure. 
Pumps    deliver    their    full    rated    ca- 
pacity at  120  lbs.  but  can  pump  over 
their   capacity    at    200   lbs.     Nozsle 
pressures     desirable     for     monitor 
streams  are  100  lbs.  whereas  45  lbs. 
is  desirable  for  hand  hose  lines  due 
to  the  factor  of  safety  required  in 
handling  of  hose  lines  by  fire  fight- 
ers.  The  Clayton  valves  make  it  pos- 
sible to  furnish  required  nozzle  pres- 
sures simultaneously  to  monitors  and 
hand  hose  lines  from  the  same  pump 
supply.    Tv.'o  of  the  monitor  nozzles 
are  of  the  fixed  standard  type  and 
two  of  the  portable  type.   Each  moni- 
tor has  nozzle  tips  up  to  a  2  inch 
size  with   1200  gpm  capacity.    Two 
specially   designed   hose   boxes,   one 
forward  and   one  aft,   have  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  2400  feet  of  lYi 
inch  fire  hose  and  800  feet  of  lYi 
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inch  hose  and  are  designed  so  that 
the  hose  may  be  laid  out  directly 
from  either  side  of  the  vessel.  Morse 
valves  of  the  ball  type  control  each 
hose  outlet  permitting  instant  shut- 
off  with  one  quick  quarter  turn. 

Included  in  the  very  complete  fire 
fighting  equipment  are  special  cellar 
type  nozzles  for  under-pier  fires, 
straight-stream  nozzles  for  direct 
streams  on  fires,  and  the  Navy  special 
fog  or  vapor  type  nozzles  which 
atomize  the  water  into  finely  divided 
particles  for  increased  heat  absorp- 
tion and  improved  efiiciency  in  the 
quenching  action  of  the  water. 

Foam  System 

Foam  for  smothering  fire  is  pro- 
vided by  an  Aer-o-foam  system  with 
two  50  gallon  proportioners  —  one 
forward  and  one  aft.  Each  of  these 
proportioners  when  supplied  with 
water,  from  the  water  manifold  near- 
est to  it,  will  produce  a  continuous 
stream  of  foam  at  the  rate  of  600 
gpm. 


COo  System 

The  Cardox  installation  on  the 
Nellwood  is  designed  to  give  ade- 
quate low-pressure  carbon  dioxide 
for  the  quick  smothering  of  fires 
through  direct  application  using  hose 
reels,  and  also  for  flooding  enclosed 
areas  such  as  the  holds  of  a  ship, 
giving  effective  extinguishment  with- 
out damage  from  the  extinguishing 
agent. 

Low-pressure  carbon  dioxide  is 
stored  in  an  insulated  tank,  and  the 
temperature  in  the  tank  is  maintained 
through  refrigeration  at  approximate- 
ly 0°  Fahrenheit  with  a  correspond- 
ing pressure  in  the  tank  of  around 
300  lbs.  per  square  inch.  At  this 
temperature  and  pressure  the  liquid 
carbon  dioxide  is  capable  of  absorb- 
ing approximately  150  British  ther- 
mal units  per  pound  when  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  vapor  at  70°  Fahren- 
heit. Upon  discharge  the  liquid  car- 
bon dioxide  is  instantly  converted 
into  carbon  dioxide  snow  and  vapor 
at  a  temperature  of  110°  Fahrenheit 
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below  zero,  which  reduced  tempera- 
ture is  caused  by  self-refrigeration  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  in  changing  from 
a  liquid  into  vapor.  In  such  a  dis- 
charge of  liquid  carbon  dioxide  at 
300  lbs.  pressure,  45%  of  the  Hquid 
by  weight  becomes  snow  and  55% 
vapor.  The  fact  that  low-pressure 
carbon  dioxide  forms  a  high  per- 
centage of  snow  upon  discharge 
makes  possible  the  projection  of  the 
discharge  for  a  considerable  distance. 

The  installation  on  the  Nellwood 
includes  four  150  foot  V/i  inch 
COo  hose  lines  on  reels,  each  line 
capable  of  discharging  at  a  rate  of 
750  lbs.  per  minute,  making  a  total 
of  3000  lbs.  per  minute  possible  dis- 
charge for  all  hose  reels  operating 
simultaneously.  Two  of  the  reels  are 
equipped  with  high-velocity  nozzles 
designed  especially  for  direct  appH- 
cation,  and  two  are  equipped  with 
low-velocity  nozzles  which  also  can 
be  used  for  direct  applications,  but 
being  smaller  than  the  high-velocity 
type  can  be  readily  inserted  through 
the  port  holes  of  ships  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  flood  the  holds  with  carbon 
dioxide.  Pressure  is  maintained  at  the 
individual  hose  reel  locations  at  all 
times  so  that  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
open  the  valve  at  each  hose  reel  to 
obtain  discharge. 

Cardox  pressure  vessels  are  manu- 
factured for  a  working  pressure  of 
325  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  are 
tested  in  accordance  with  the  A.S. 
M.E.  requirements  for  unfired  pres- 
sure vessels.  The  tankage  installed 
on  U.S.S.  Nellwood  has  a  capacit^' 
for  5  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  5  tons 
of  COo  will  produce  a  30%  concen- 
tration in  a  space  of  250,000  cubic 
feet.  The  largest  machinery  space 
aboard  ship  in  which  a  general  fire 
condition  may  be  found  will  be  ap- 
proximately 200,000  cubic  feet.  The 
largest  individual  cargo  spaces  aboard 
ship  are  approximately  120,000  cubic 
feet  although  larger  individual  spaces 
may  be  found  in  occasional  lumber- 
carrying  vessels  and  in  the  larger  pas- 
senger vessels.  Five  tons  of  CO2  ca- 
pacity should  be  sufficient  for  all  fires 
involving  single  vessel  spaces  with 
reserve  to  handle  fires  or  exposure 
conditions  in  spaces  adjacent  to  those 
which  are  directly  involved  in  the 
fire. 

The  system  is  designed  to  main- 
tain normal  tank  pressure  with  an 
ambient  temperature  of  100°  Fahren- 
heit with  60%  running  time  of  the 
refrigerator.  Adequate  rehef  valves 
are  installed  on  the  tank  in  such  a 


way  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  tank 
to  be  left  without  this  protection.  In 
addition  to  the  relief  valves,  a  fran- 
gible disc  is  also  installed  in  such  a 
way  that  in  the  event  excessive  pres- 
sure builds  up  to  600  lbs.  —  which 
might  occur  if  the  refrigerator  were 
out  of  commission  for  a  long  period 
of  time  —  the  pressure  in  the  tank 
would  be  relieved  to  the  atmosphere 
outside  the  ship. 

Liquid  fill  lines  and  vapor  equaliz- 
ing lines  which  are  used  to  connect 
with  the  Cardox  delivery  track  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  the  tank  on  the 
Nellwood  are  terminated  above  the 
deck  at  a  central  location  so  that  fill- 
ing of  the  carbon  dioxide  storage 
tank  can  be  accomplished  readily 
from  either  side  of  the  ship.  All 
piping,  including  the  fill  lines  and 
the  header,  are  welded  so  as  to  eHmi- 
nate  any  possibility  of  leaks  develop- 
ing in  this  piping.  The  tank  is  insu- 
lated in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  input 
of  heat  from  the  atmosphere  to  an 
absolute  minimum;  thus,  also  limiting 
the  amount  of  refrigeration  required 
to  control  the  temperature  and  pres- 
sure inside  the  tank.  The  refrigerator 
is  contained  in  a  steel  housing  having 
an  instrument  panel  under  glass  to 
show  the  liquid  level  and  tank  pres- 
sure at  all  times.  This  refrigerator  is 
arranged  to  operate  from  125V  D.C. 
which  is  the  type  of  current  available 
on  the  Nellwood. 

U.S.S.  Nellwood  carries  a  crew  of 
36  officers  and  men.  Seventeen  of  the 
36  are  specialist  firefighters  and  some 
have  had  as  much  as  10  years  ex- 
perience in  municipal  work.  They  are 
equipped  with  every  type  of  firefight- 
ing  equipment,  including  clothing 
(heavy  duck  and  also  asbestos  suits), 
special  nozzles  and  self-contained 
breathing  mask?. 


The  skipper  of  the  Nellwood  is 
Lt.  (jg)  B.  L.  Lupher,  who  until  re- 
cently commanded  a  LST  in  the  Pa- 
cific. 


Testing  operations  of  CO::  nezzJe.     Note  frost  on  nozzle  just  tested. 
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'NCLE  SAM'S  NAVY 
through  various  commissions  has 
many  times  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Naval  Supply  Base  on 
San  Francisco  Bay.  These  recommen- 
dations, running  back  to  World  War 
I,  had  fallen  on  deaf  ears  until  1939, 
when  the  first  appropriation  was 
passed  to  authorise  construction. 

In  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  Rear 
Admiral  (then  Captain)  Arthur  H. 
Mayo,  SC  USN,  representing  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
carried  through  to  its  authorisation 
the  bill  which  was  to  provide  $6,- 
500,000.00  (covering  800,000  square 
feet  storage  space) . 

As  outlined  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee,  the  es- 
sentials for  a  supply  depot  consisted 
of:  "first,  proximity  to  the  fleet  an- 
chorage; second,  accessibility  to  the 
railroad  terminals;  third,  accessibility 
to  markets  and  sources  of  supply; 
fourth,  accessibility  to  shipping  and 
berthing  piers;  fifth,  accessibility  for 
the  mobilisation  and  loading  of  mer- 
chant vessels  taken  over  by  the  Navy 
for  war  purposes."  He  testified  fur- 
ther that:  "In  planning  our  peacetime 
development  we  must  naturally  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  it 
must  be  so  placed  as  to  be  available 
to  give  the  best  kind  of  service  to  the 
Navy  if  an  emergency  ever  occurs." 

The  site  known  as  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Middle  Harbor  was  chosen 
as  best  qualified  to  meet  all  of  these 
conditions.  Much  of  this  site  was 
composed  of  tidal  mud  flats.  It  lies 
between  the  Southern  Pacific  Mole 
and  the  Western  Pacific  Mole  and  is 
served  at  its  landward  side  by  the 
Santa  Fe.  Thus  it  is  directly  in  touch 
with  three  great  transcontinental 
railway  systems. 

Dredging  started  in  January,  1940, 
and  the  first  piles  were  driven  in 
August,  1940,  for  Building  313.  A 
separate  command,  the  Advanced 
Base    Depot,    was   the    first    building 
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to  be  completed  in  May,  1941,  and  it 
was  followed  during  the  next  six 
months  by  eleven  additional  ware- 
houses,  one  of  them  a  six-story  build- 
mg  of  432,000  gross  square  footage. 
At  the  time  of  the  Depot's  official 
commissioning,  December  15,  1941, 
but  three  berths  for  ships  were  in 
operation,  and  most  of  its  stores  were 
yet  to  be  received.  The  first  ship  to 
be  loaded  at  the  Depot  was  the  USS 
Aldebaran,  which  pulled  out  into  the 
stream  on  March  7,  1942. 

The  provision  of  efficient  logistic 
material  support  for  the  Fleet,  ad- 
vanced bases,  and  stations  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  area,  and  of  allowance 
list  material  for  new  ships  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  is  the  mission  of 
this  Naval  Supply  Depot.  As  a  link 
between  the  production  line  and  the 
firing  line,  N.S.D.  receives,  stores, 
and  ships  to  the  far-flung  theaters  of 
naval  operations  in  the  Pacific  hun- 
dreds of  thousand  of  tons  of  supplies 
of  every  description.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  Rear  Admiral  Mayo  its 
force  of  9626  civilians,  3544  enlisted 
men  and  WAVES,  and  496  officers 
are  working  day  and  night  in  order 
that  the  battle  of  the  supply  line,  of 
which  Oakland  is  such  an  important 
part,  will  be  victorious — for  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  that  battle  will 
depend  the  ultimate  victory  in  the 
Pacific. 

Today  N.S.D.  Oakland  occupies 
an  area  of  approximately  500  acres. 
6,421,283  gross  square  feet  of  covered 
storage  and  461,320  gross  square  feet 
of  transit  shed  space  and  about  3,- 
045,320  square  feet  of  open  storage 
are  used  to  store  practically  every 
type  of  material  required  for  the 
Navy's  use — 34,000  different  items  of 
general  stores  being  carried  in  stock, 
and  220,000  different  items  of  aero- 
nautical material  and  parts  as  well  as 
2000  items  of  provisions  and  ships' 
store  stock.  There  are  104  buildings 
on  the  site,  56  of  which  are  storage 
or  transit,  3  manufacturing,  19  for 
common  services,  and  26  for  bar- 
racks and  quarters. 

Two  of  the  newest  and  finest  piers 
on  the  West  Coast,  together  with 
new  marginal  wharf  construction, 
have  berthing  facilities  for  13  ocean- 
going ships,  and  are  capable  of  serv- 
icing every  type  of  vessel  utilized  by 


the  Navy.  Thirty-two  miles  of  rail- 
road tracks  provide  a  network  of  rail 
facilities  for  the  storehouse  and 
waterfront  areas.  In  addition,  out- 
lying activities  of  the  Depot  are  lo- 
cated in  the  cities  of  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  and  at  Point  Molate, 
Richmond,  California. 

N.S.A.  Stockton 

At  the  present  time  there  is  under 
construction  on  Rough  and  Ready 
Island  near  Stockton,  California,  the 
Naval  Supply  Annex,  Stockton — a 
permanent  installation  to  be  operated 

Close-up  of  half  qontry 

(Official 


as  an  Annex  to  NSD,  Oakland.  This 
new  activity  will  cover  over  1400 
acres  and  will  include  a  Holding  and 
Reconsignment  Point,  a  Material  Re- 
distribution Center,  as  well  as  42 
standard  storehouses  for  general 
stores,  radio  supplies,  provisions  and 
aeronautical  material.  Ocean-going 
vessels  will  be  able  to  berth  at  the 
7800  feet  of  marginal  wharf  being 
constructed  at  this  new  Annex.  Like 
the  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Oakland, 
the  Naval  Supply  Annex,  Stockton, 
is  served  by  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
Western  Pacific,  and  the  Santa  Fe 
railroads. 

Organization 
N.S.D.  is  divided  for  organiza- 
tional purposes  into  many  branches. 
Included  are:  General  Supply  Branch, 
which  stores,  issues  and  ships  the  34,- 
000  items  of  general  stores  directly  to 

lifting  heavy  unit  aboard. 
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the  fleet  or  to  other  branches  or  sec- 
tions: Aviation  Supply  Annex,  which 
stocks   220,000   items   and    furnishes 
over  SO  per  cent  of  all  the  aeronau- 
tical  supplies   for   the   Navy   in   the 
Pacific  theater;  Provisions  and  Ships 
Stores    Stock    Branch,    whose    ship- 
ments during  the  past  year  included 
152  million  pounds  of  meat,  12  mil- 
lion   pounds   of   butter,    9.5    million 
dozen   eggs,   }5   hundred   tons  of 
ice  cream   powder,  and   240,000,000 
candy   bars;  Coffee  Roasting  Plant, 
which  roasts  5000  pounds  of  coffee 
each   hour  of  every  24  hours;  Ad- 
vanced Base  Section,  which  set  up  and 
ships  complete  advanced  supply  bases 
where   directed  by  the   Naval  Com- 
mand   (m    February,    1944,   22   com- 
plete base  assemblies  comprising  235 
functional  components  were  set  up 
and  shipped   within   14  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  order) ;  Allowance  Materials 
Assembly  Branch  issues  the  original 
stock  of  consumables  for  new  Naval 
vessels  of  every  type  built  in  the  Bay 
area  (today  from  yo  to  45  craft  a  day 
are  being  provided  with  an  average  of 
over  95  per  cent  of  their  full  com- 
missioning   allowance);    and    Naval 
Fuel  Annex. 
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This  last  branch  is  located  at  Point 
Molate,  Richmond,  Calif.  It  pro- 
vides bulk  storage  of  special  Navy 
fuel  oil,  50  octane  diesel  oil,  and  100 
octane  gasoline,  as  well  as  drum  stor- 
age for  a  wide  variety  of  petroleum 
products.  The  pier  can  take  4  ships 
alongside  simultaneously  and  bulk 
fuel  is  delivered  directly  to  the  side 
by  pipeline.  Time  for  bunkering  na- 
val vessels  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
A  recently  established  Radio  Sup- 
ply Branch  provides  a  centralised 
source  of  supply  for  electronic  ma- 
terial. 

A  Common  Services  Branch  in- 
cludes all  services  and  operations  that 
arc  common  to  the  whole  depot,  such 
as  Public  Works,  Accounting,  Dis- 
bursing, Dispensary,  the  Waterfront 
Division  and  the  Personal  Relations 
Division. 

Loading  for  Fleet  Issue 
Waterfront  Division  is  loading,  at 
the  present  time,  an  average  of  40 
ships  per  month.  The  Division  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  this  work  is 
Comdr.  D.  R.  Capell,  who  before  the 
war  was  in  the  cargo  department  of 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company. 
Fortunately  he  is  very  interested  in 


products    on    pallet. 
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cargo  stowage  problems,  for  he  has  a 
new  one  placed  on  his  desk  every  day 
of  the  year.  Every  ship,  every  cargo, 
every  requisition  for  arrangement  of 
issue  of  cargo  is  different. 

These  ships  for  the  most  part  are 
loaded  for  "fleet  issue."  They  have 
a  rendezvous  with  ships  of  the  fleet 
at  some  outport  in  the  Pacific  where 
there  is  comparatively  safe  and  shel- 
tered anchorage.  Barges  are  sent 
over  from  the  combatant  ships  to  the 
supply  ship  with  requisitions  for  any 
of  the  34,000  Navy  supply  items.  If 
these  items  were  on  the  original  req- 
uisition they  are,  or  should  be,  im- 
mediately available  in  the  cargo  with- 
out moving  too  much  other  stuff. 
When  the  ships  at  rendezvous  have 
had  their  needs  supplied  balance  of 
cargo,  if  any,  is  unloaded  at  advanced 
bases. 

With  this  type  of  set-up  it  does  not 
require  much  imagination  to  see  the 
complex  problems  of  stowage,  dun- 
nage, bracing  and  stability  that  con- 
front the  Waterfront  Division  officer 
and  his  assistants  in  their  dealing 
with  anything  from  a  16-inch  naval 
gun  to  a  package  of  Chesterfields  to 
be  loaded  in  any  type  of  naval  auxil- 
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iary  or  Maritime  Commission  vessel 
that  may  come  in. 

The  depot  piers  load  out  each 
month  an  average  of  76,000  tons  on 
overseas  vessels,  and  there  is  a  barge 
movement  to  and  from  various  Bay 
points  of  over   15,000  tons  monthly. 

Largest  Naval  Supply  Depot 

From  the  moment  of  its  commis- 
sioning, eight  days  after  our  nation 
had  been  suddenly  hurled  into  war, 
the  role  played  by  the  Naval  Supply 
Depot,  Oakland,  has  been  tremen- 
dous. The  Fleet  engagements  in  the 
Pacific,  as  well  as  the  landings  which 
have  been  made  on  one  island  after 
another  from  the  Solomons  to  the 
Aleutians,  have  all  been  accom- 
plished to  a  considerable  e.xtent  with 
material  which  has  flowed  in  an  end- 
less and  ever-increasing  stream  from 
Oakland,  the  Navy's  largest  coastal 
supply  depot. 

For  March,  1945,  the  total  outgo- 
ing tonnage  was  361,247  short  tons. 
Stocks  of  material  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Depot  at  the  present 
time  aggregate  over  $425,000,000, 
with  shipments  inbound  in  August, 
1944,  approximating  $105,000,000, 
and  outbound  $84,000,000.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1945,  the  dollar  value  of  Navy 
supplies  shipped  from  the  depot  sky- 
rocketed to  $108,764,000.  The  out- 
hound  measurement  tonnage  figure 
for  the  same  month  increased  to  474,- 
524  measurement  tons,  which  was 
more  than  double  the  figure  for  the 
same  month  the  year  previous.  This 
tremendous  increase  in  volume  has, 
of  course,  only  been  accomplished  by 
considerable  expansion  of  physical 
facilities,  in  personnel,  and  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  utilization  of  that 
personnel.  The  increase  in  workload 
during  the  past  year  has  been  han- 
dled with  an  increase  in  personnel 
much  less  than  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  tonnage  handled. 

Refrigerated  stores  under  N.S.D. 
are  loaded  day  and  night  from  Pier 
56,  San  Francisco.  Over  75  per  cent 
of  the  entire  refrigerated  stores  for 
the  Pacific  Fleet  are  handled  over  this 
pier.  The  work  load  of  N.S.D.  Oak- 
land doubled  in  1944  as  compared 
(Page  Adv.  104,  please) 


Top:      Loading    a    large    rifle    barrel. 
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Bottom:      Supplies    of    men 
from   the   world's   largest 
depot  oi  Ookland. 
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United    States    Army    Engineers    dredge    Lyman. 


Army  ingheers 

New  Hopper  Predges 


\  OUR  NEW  ocean- 
going hopper  dredges,  built  to  speci- 
fications of  the  Army  Engineers 
Corps'  Marine  Design  Section,  have 
been  completed  at  the  Wilmington, 


Delaware,  yards  of  the  Dravo  Cor- 
poration and  are  now  in  operation. 
These  vessels  were  designed  for  shoal 
water  dredging  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Harry  B.  Vaughan,  dis- 
trict engineer  of  Philadelphia. 


Propulsion  power  is  supplied  by 
two  12-cylinder,  2-cycle,  950-bhp, 
565-kw,  600- volt  D.C.  diesel  engine 
generating  sets,  furnished  by  the 
Cleveland  Diesel  Engine  Division  of 
General  Motors,  which  drive  the 
vessels    loaded    at    11^    knots    and 
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Principal  Characte 

Length  O.  A 

Length,  B.  P 

Breadth,   molded 

Breadth,  over-all  

ristics 
215'  U" 
212' 0" 
40'  4" 
53' 0" 
15'  6" 
8' 2" 
12'  6" 
700 
975 
1400 
11.25 
13.3 

Draft,  light  

Draft,  loaded  

Capacity,  cubic  yards 

Shaft  horsepower 

Speed,  loaded,  knots.. 
Speed,  light,  knots 

empty  at  13!/2  knots.  Each  main  en- 
gine also  drives  by  direct-shaft  con- 
nection a  -MO-kw,  240-volt  D.C.  gen- 
erator which  provides  power  for  the 
dredging  pump.  Auxiliary  power 
consists  of  two  6-cyHnder  diesel  gen- 
erator sets  and  one  single-cylinder 
generator  set  of  same  make  as  main 
engines. 

The  design  is  for  twin  screws,  and 
each  propeller  is  driven  by  a  700-bhp 
shunt  wound  electric  motor  through 
a  single  reduction  gear,  set  up  to  a 
normal  full  speed  of  190  rpm. 

The  single  twin-suction  centrifugal 
dredging  pump,  driven  by  a  420-hp 
direct  current  motor,  has  capacity  for 
filling  the  hoppers  of  this  dredge 
with  a  full  load  in  .16  minutes. 

To  permit  ease  of  handling  in  con- 
fined harbors  and  tidal  rivers,  the 
dimensions  of  these  dredges  have 
been  kept  to  a  length  between  per- 
pendiculars of  212',  and  a  molded 
beam  of  just  over  40'.  The  over-all 
beam  is  5.3 ',  and  this  includes  the  18" 
suction  drag  pipes,  which  penetrate 
the  hull  on  each  side  in  way  of  the 
pump  room.  They  have  common 
connection  with  the  single  dredge 
pump  located  on  the  vessel's  center- 
line,  well  below  the  light  load  water 
plane.  The  pump's  main  20"  diam- 
eter riser  is  branched  into  two  20" 
diameter  discharge  pipes,  which  run 
over  the  full  length  of  the  eight  hop- 
pers. Manually  controlled  noiiles, 
operated  from  catwalks  over  the  hop- 
pers, are  provided  on  these  pipes. 
Hollow  steel  gates  are  arranged  for 
manual  raising  and  lowering  along 
the  tops  of  the  hopper  overflow 
coamings,  which  increases  the  hopper 
capacity  when  the  dredging  of  cer- 

Top  of  poge:  Dredg- 
ing pump. 

Bottom:  Discharge 
outlets  from  dredging 
pumps    to    hoppers. 
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essel  is  furnished  by  two  6-cylinder.   60-kv< 
dieset   generator   sets   liite   this. 


in  types  of  material  makes  this  ad- 
sable. 

The  load  is  dumped  through  eii;ht 
^drauhcally  controlled  doors  m  the 
lip's  bottom  by  an  actuating  fluid 
rce  of  .^00  lbs.  per  square  inch,  in- 
oduced  into  as  many  cast  steel  cyl- 
ders  through  three-way  valves  at 
ch  hopper  control  station.  Con- 
mt  300-pound  pressure  is  main- 
ined  in  a  5  5 -gallon  tank  by  means 


of  an  electrically  driven  100-gpm 
centrifugal  pump  connected  to  a  re- 
serve oil  reservoir.  When  closed, 
the  doors  are  mechanically  locked 
shut  so  that  the  need  for  maintaining 
the  hydraulic  pressure  is  removed. 

The  prime  movers  and  auxiliaries 
are  located  in  the  compactly  ar- 
ranged, sound-proofed  engine  room 
aft.  The  main  diesel  generating  sets 
are  mounted  on  anti-vibration  units. 


Evoporotor.  which 
furnishes  o  supply  of 
fresh    wofer    for    the 
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The  field  control  of  both  generators 
on  each  engine  shaft  allows  vernier 
propeller  and  dredge  pump  motor 
speed. 

The  compound  wound  dredge 
pump  motor,  through  the  variable 
field  control  method,  covers  continu- 
ously a  speed  range  from  190  to  240 
rpm.  The  propulsion  motors  have  di- 
rect electrical  control  both  in  the 
wheelhouse  and  in  the  engine  room, 
supplemented  by  three  marine  tele- 
graphs on  the  bridge. 

The  two  40-hp,  2J0-volt,  shunt 
wound  drag  pipe  winch  motors  ob- 
tain their  power  from  a  specially 
designed  motor  generator  set  con- 
sisting of  a  75 -hp  motor  directly  con- 
nected to  two  }5-kw  generators,  hav- 
ing sufficient  differential  series  field 
winding  to  void  the  residual  field 
effectively  when  the  shunt  field  is  de- 
energised.  Weather-enclosed  rheo- 
stats of  the  "finger  tip"  type  are 
mounted  on  pedestals  in  each  drag 
tender's  house.  Full  voltage  may 
thus  be  applied  in  hoisting  or  lower- 
ing the  drag  pipes  by  a  total  lever 
throw  of  only  75  degrees.  This  fea- 
ture enables  the  drag  tenders  to  keep 
the  drag  heads  in  proper  contact  with 
the  ocean  floor,  a  technique  which 
determines  the  speed  with  which  a 
pay  load  may  be  taken  aboard. 

A  4-foot-diameter  dial,  continu- 
ously self-correcting  for  the  vessel's 
draft,  indicates  the  distance  between 
the  drag  head  and  the  surface  of  the 
water.  This  dial  is  constantly  within 
full  vision  of  the  drag  tenders' 
houses.  An  indicator  on  the  after 
drag  davits  continually  shows  the 
transverse  travel  of  the  drag  head 
under  water,  regardless  of  the  ship's 
list.  This  is  essentially  a  measure 
against  drag  pipe  rupture. 

Quarters  for  a  crew  totaling  58 
are  arranged  in  the  forward  and  after 
deck  houses,  and  liberal  provision 
has  been  made  for  crew  recreation 
lounges.  The  deckhead  and  side  ceil- 
ing of  the  quarters  are  of  incombusti- 
ble material,  neatly  worked  into  pan- 
els. The  doors  are  hollow  metal  and 
the  steel  furniture  is  finished  in  ma- 
hogany. 

The  au.\iliary  machinery  is  electri- 
cally operated  from  the  excitation 
bus  of  the  main  switchboard,  as  well 
as  from  two  independent  60-kw  die- 
sel stand-by  generator  sets.  A  10-kw 
diesel  set  serves  for  emergency  re- 
quirements. Throughout  the  ship 
construction  and  machinery  outfit- 
ting, the  full  requirements  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navi- 
gation have  been  met. 
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Modern  Tug  Machinery 

In  the  June  i«ae  we  published  a  complete  ill^troted  description    of  the  Atchison,   Top.ko   and   Sonto   Fe   Roilrood   tu,   Edword  J. 

Tnoe  'es  oVTi     N  'b  .  '"  .""?'    *"'"""    "    '"     ''""'""    ""'    """'    ""    =<"»■'"'"■♦"'    Stee,    Corporotion    of    Los 

An,eles  ot  the.r  Newport  Boy  sh.pyord.  The  complete  electrical  wiring  instollotion  on  this  tu,  wos  the  work  of  the  electrical  sub- 
contractors  Ets-Hok.n  and  Gol.on's  Wilmington  branch,  located  at  2,8  A.olon  Blvd..  and  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  South- 
ern  Cal.forn  a  manager,  M.lton  Schu,.  All  underwater  and  topside  points  used  on  the  vessel  were  supplied  b,  the  Americon 
Marine   Pa.nt  Company.     The  pictures  of  machinery  presented  here  are  supplementory  to  the  June  article 
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The  tests  described  in  this  paper 
show  that  there  is  a  lot  of  good  sense 
in  the  old  seafaring  saying  that  "the 
chain  holds  more  than  the  anchor." 

From  this  rule,  some  have  assumed 
that  the  weight  of  the  chain  acted  by 
directly  increasing  the  holding  power 
of  the  anchor,  but  various  published 
reports  indicate  that  this  direct  in- 
crease is  not  large. 

The  following  tests  show  that  the 
weight  of  the  chain  primarily  acts  to 
reduce  the  impact  load  on  the  anchor 
rather  than  increasing  its  holding 
power.  This  distinction  is  of  the  ut° 
most  importance,  especially  when  uS' 
ing  wire  cables  for  anchoring. 

Before  examining  specific  test  data, 
keep  in  mind  that  a  considerable  pull 
is  required  to  stop  a  ship  which  has 
been  placed  in  motion  by  the  surge  of 
a  sea.  The  amount  of  this  pull,  ac 
cording  to  Knight's  Modern  Seaman- 
ship, equals  99.3  times  the  displace- 
ment in  long  tons,  times  the  speed 
in  knots  squared,  divided  by  the  dis- 
tance in  feet  in  which  the  ship  is  to 
be  stopped.  If  the  ship  is  stopped 
suddenly  a  very  heavy  load  is  applied 
to  the  anchor. 

For  example,  a  1,000-ton  ship  surg- 
ing  at  a  speed  of  two  knots,  would 
require  a  pull  of  100,000  pounds  to 
stop  it  in  a  distance  of  four  feet.  This 
pull  would  be  the  approximate  hold- 
ing power  of  a  25,000-pound  stock- 
less  anchor. 

When  chain  is  used,  the  weight  of 
the  chain  forms  a  catenary  curve  and 
the  load  is  gradually  absorbed  in  lift- 
ing it. 

These  tests  show  that  the  use  of 
chain  reduces  the  maximum  load  on 
the  anchor  to  as  little  as  5  per  cent  of 
the  load  when  using  wire  rope.  The 
tests  were  made  on  104-foot  Army 
Aircraft  rescue  boats  at  Monterey, 
California.  Under  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping  rules  these  vessels  should 
be  equipped  with  about  a  550-pound 
stockless  anchor  having  a  holding 
power  of  around  2,000  pounds.  Any 

(Summary  of  paper  read  before  the  Northern 
California  Seaion.  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers,  Sao  Francisco,  April  13ih.) 
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and  Their 
Anchor  Loads 

By  R.  S.  Danforth 


greater    load    than    this    would,    of 
course,  drag  a  single  anchor. 

In  ail  the  tests  reported  the  load 
due  to  wind  pressure  alone  is  esti- 
mated to  be  between  150  and  200 
pounds. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  series 
of  tests  is  illustrated  below.  It  com- 
pares the  load  placed  on  the  anchor 
when  using  all  wire  cable  with  the 
load  when  substituting  one-half  inch 
steel  chain  for  the  upper  two-fifths  of 
the  length  under  water.  Otherwise 
conditions  were  identical. 

There  was  no  measurable  load  on 
the  wire  rope  except  when  the  ship 
surged  on  a  sea.  The  maximum  load 
on  the  anchor  was  increased  from 
280  pounds  with  chain  to  6,450 
pounds  with  wire  cable.  If  all  chain 
had  been  available  for  the  test  a 
slightly  lower  maximum  surge  load 
would  have  been  expected.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  pull  with  wire  cable 
is  some  three  times  the  holding  power 
of  the  anchor  called  for  under  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Shipping  rules. 

Another  interesting  test  was  made 
to  compare  the  load  on  the  anchor 
when  using  wire  cable  and  manila 
rope.  Results,  under  identical  condi- 
tions, show  that  manila  rope  reduced 
the  maximum  load  approximately  50 
per  cent  as  compared  with  wire  cable. 
Observations  were  made  for  approxi- 
mately 20  minutes  under  each  condi- 
tion. 

Tests  under  Condition  C  showed 
that  suspending  a  30-pound  weight 
from  the  wire  cable  reduced  the  max- 
imum load  approximately  50  per  cent. 

Condition  D  showed  that  with  a 
maximum  sea  height  of  five  feet  and 
light  winds  the  surge  load  reached 
a  maximum  of  l.^,.^60  pounds,  while 
experience  would  indicate  a  load  of 
materially  less  than  2,000  pounds 
when  using  chain. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  anchors  dragged  during 
any  of  these  tests,  which  shows  that 
the  holding  power  of  the  anchor 
itself  was  not  a  factor  and  that  the 


ship   might  equally  well   have  been 
fast  to  a  heavy  ship's  mooring. 

The  load  on  an  anchor  may  be  con- 
sidered as  made  up  of  four  compo- 
nents: 


(a)  The  load  due  to  wind  pressure, 
approximately  equal  to  .0()4.i  AV- 
where  A  is  the  cross-sectional  pro- 
jected  area   above   water   in   square 
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Diesel 

Series 


Adding  to  its  present  line  of  diesel 
engines,  the  Joshua  Hendy  Iron 
Works  of  Sunnyvale,  California,  is 
now  producing  a  new  Series  20  diesel 
in  6-  and  8-cylinder  models  with  a 
power  range  of  from  190  to  250  hp 
at  900  rpm.  This  extends  the  line  to 
include  horsepower  ratings  from  190 
to  780  hp. 

The  D-26  and  D-28  are  made  in 
marine,  stationary,  and  diesel-electric 
models,  and  are  of  the  four-stroke 
cycle,  single-acting  type,  designed  for 
heavy-duty,  medium-speed  operation. 
They  are  air-starting  and  completely 
jnclosed — with  overhead  camshaft, 
unit  fuel  pumps  and  injectors,  pre- 
:ision-typc  bearings,  and  full  pres- 
sure lubrication.  Marine  models  are 
Jirect  reversing. 

These  new  engines  have  cast-iron, 
nono-block  construction  with  under- 
lung  crankshaft,  removable  cylinder 
iners,  and  auxiliary  drives  arranged 
It  either  end.  Among  the  attached 
iccessories  are  air  compressor,  gov- 
:rnor,  water  and  lube-oil  circulating 
lumps,  fuel-transfer  pump,  lube  and 
uel-oil  filters,  lube-oil  cooler,  and 
;age  board. 

Cylinders  are  Vl^-inch  bore  and 
Vz-inch   stroke.    The  cast-iron   pis- 


Starboord  side  of  a  new  i-cylinder  Series 
frim  oppeorance.  This  air-stortinq,  direct-r 
190  hp  af  900  rpm.  Also  shown  in  this  vie. 
ond  clutch  power  take-off  at  forward  end. 


20    Hendy    marine   dies 

el.    illustroting    its 

versing   model   is  conser 

votively  rated  af 

are  reduction  gear,   so 

iiing-clutch   lever. 

tons  are  of  simple  design  with  four 
compression  and  two  oil-control 
rings,  and  with  heads  designed  for 
maximum  heat  dissipation  and  effi- 
cient combustion.  Full-floating  wrist 
pins  are  pressure  lubricated  through 
drilled  connecting  rods,  forged  of 
high-strength  steel,  completely  ma- 
chined and  carefully  balanced  for 
smooth  operation.  Bearings  caps  are 
bolted  to  rods  with  oversize  alloy- 
steel  bolts. 

Cast  in  special  iron,  with  hollow 
crank  pins  and  main  journals,  the 
crankshaft  is  dynamically  balanced, 
with  all  bearing  surfaces  accurately 
ground  and  polished.  Lubrication  is 
carried  from  the  main  journals  to  the 
crank  pins  through  inserted  steel 
tubes.  An  extra-long  rear  main  bear- 
ing supports  the  flywheel  and  any 
additional  loads  that  may  be  imposed 
at  this  end.    The  bronje-backed  pre- 


cision-type bearings  are  lightly  load- 
ed, and  may  be  removed  individually 
through  large  side  inspection  doors 
without  disturbing  the  crankshaft  or 
any  accessories. 

Fresh-water  cooling  is  a  design 
feature  assuring  freedom  from  rust, 
scale,  or  chemical  deposits  in  water 
jackets  and  materially  reducing  main- 
tenance costs.  The  raw  water  enters 
the  raw-water  pump,  passes  through 
a  heat  exchanger  and  is  discharged. 
The  fresh  water  is  circulated  by  a 
centrifugal  pump  which  passes  it  first 
through  the  oil  cooler  and  thence 
into  the  engine  water  header,  which 
is  cast  integrally  in  the  side  of  the 
cylinder  block.  Entrance  of  the  water 
to  each  cylinder  space  is  through  a 
metering  hole  which  gives  a  tangen- 
tial swirl  around  each  cylinder  liner. 
It  next  passes  from  the  cylinder  block 
through  two  pass-overs  to  the  cyHn- 
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supported  by  l.ghfly  loaded  precs.on-type  beorinqs  fo  support  additional  loads  that  may  b,  imposed  of  the  flywheel  end. 
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der  heads,  where  it  is  directed  for 
maximum  cooling  of  the  injectors  and 
exhaust  valves.  The  exhaust  mani- 
fold, which  serves  as  a  pickup  for 
collecting  the  water  from  each  cylin- 
der head,  directs  the  water  through 
the  heat  exchanger  to  the  circulating 
pump  for  recirculation.  Temperature 
control  is  maintained  by  a  control 
valve  placed  in  the  line  between  the 
heat  exchanger  outlet  and  the  circu- 
lating pump. 

Cylinder  heads  are  designed  for 
maximum  strength  and  uniform  cool- 
ing. In  each  head  are  the  intake  and 
exhaust  valves,  the  unit  pump  and 
injector,  the  air-start  valve,  and  an 
indicator  connection.  The  air-start 
valve  is  operated  by  a  separate  tappet 
arrangement  (on  the  underside  of 
the  fuel  rocker  arm),  which  func- 
tions when  the  starting  air  is  turned 
on. 

The  two  '  inch  -  diameter  ground 
steel  camshaft  is  fitted  with  forged, 
hardened  and  polished  steel  cams.  It 
rotates  in  precision-type,  pressure- 
lubricated  bearings.  There  are  three 
cams  per  cylinder:  intake,  exhaust, 
and  a  third  performing  the  dual  func- 
tions of  fuel  injection  and  air  start- 
ing. This  overhead  camshaft,  which 
eliminates  push  rods,  is  ideal  in  com- 
bination with  the  unit  injection  sys- 
tem since  the  rocker-arm  rollers  bear 
directly  on  the  cams,  providing  a 
close-coupled,  smooth  action.  The 
entire  unit-injector  assembly  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  removed  for  clean- 
ing and  inspection,  enabling  all  serv- 
icing to  be  done  under  proper  bench 
conditions.  A  continuous  flow  of 
fuel  through  the  injectors  serves  to 
keep  them  cool  and  to  eliminate  air 
locks.  The  engine  starts  readily  with- 
out the  necessity  of  bleeding  fuel 
lines.  In  and  out  fuel  headers  arc 
located  above  the  exhaust  manifold. 
The  fuel-control  shaft  is  operated 
through  anti-friction  linkage  from 
the  governor,  with  emergency  stop 
levers  located  at  each  end.  Injectors 
are  connected  individually  through 
spring-loaded  linkages  which  allow 
the  operator  to  shut  off  any  injector 
during  operation.  This  spring  load- 
ing also  allows  the  governor  to  main- 
tain engine  speed  through  control  of 
the  remaining  injectors  in  case  one 
should  become  inoperative  in  the 
open  position.  "Trimmer"  adjust- 
ments permit  accurate  balancing  of 
cylinder  loads.  The  standard  gover- 
nor is  a  conventional  mechanical  fly- 
ball  type  of  ample  size.  For  installa- 
tions requiring  extremely  close  speed 
regulation,  governors  of  the  hy- 
draulic type  may  be  furnished.  The 
full   pressure   lubrication   system   as- 


sures positive  lubrication  of  all  bear- 
ings and  moving  parts.  Oil  is  forced 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  engine  by 
a  pressure  oil  pump,  with  a  by-pass 
valve  controlling  pressure  and  an  oil 
cooler  controlling   temperature,   and 


passes  through  a  duplex  fine-mesh 
strainer  before  it  enters  the  engine. 
Subsequently,  it  passes  through  a 
cartridge-type  filter,  which  prevents 
acidity  and  sludging.    Inside  the  en- 
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Western    Asbestos    Co.    workman   applying    tape 


Experience  Assures 

Efficient  Insulatinn 


r 


HE  WESTERN  AS- 
BESTOS COMPANY  was  estab- 
lished by  Frank  Malloye  in  1908,  and 
acted  as  agents  for  the  distribution 
and  appHcation  of  Johns-Manville 
products.  During  World  War  I  it 
occupied  a  dominant  position  in  the 
furnishing  and  installation  of  pipe 
and  boiler  insulation  in  the  Bay  Area 
shipyards.  Sixty-six  destroyers  were 
insulated  by  the  company  for  the 
Union  Iron  Works,  now  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation.  After 
1918  its  marine  work  was  supple- 
mented by  an  ever-increasing  volume 
of  industrial  insulation,  which  as- 
sisted substantially  in  the  growth  of 
the  company. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
conflict  it  again  devoted  most  of  its 


activities  and  facilities  to  the  marine 
field,  installing  insulation  on  new 
equipment  and  repairing  insulation 
on  all  types  of  vessels.  It  was  in  an 
extremely  favorable  position  to  capi- 
:ali2e  on  its  great  reservoir  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  gained  in  thousands 
of  insulation  installations  of  ever>' 
conceivable  type,  and  with  a  spe- 
cially trained  crew  of  1000  asbestos 
workers  under  the  supervision  of  ex- 
perienced supervisors,  installations 
have  been  made  in  record  breaking 
time. 

The  key  personnel  of  the  com- 
pany's nearly  100  office  and  ware- 
house staff  have  an  average  individ- 
ual experience  of  over  16  years.  The 
officials  of  the  company,  with  a  back- 
ground   of    technical    and    practical 
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knowledge  of  over  25  years,  include: 
Charles  B.  Purcell,  president;  Clarke 

I  E.  Wayland,  vice  president;  Joseph 
J.  Kelly,  secretary;  and  J.  F.  Con 
noUy,    treasurer.     The    Marine    De 

I    partment  activities  are  under  the  di 

f  rection  of  Emmet  J.  Ahern,  R.  C 
Hawkins,  A.  W,  Johnson,  C.  M 
Texdahl,  J.  J.  Mahan,  and  D.  G.  Barr 

i  The  main  office  and  warehouse  is 
located  at  675  Townsend  Street,  and 
there  is  also  an  additional  warehouse 
and  three  waterfront  stations  in  San 
Francisco.  Branch  offices  are  main- 
tained in  Oakland,  Richmond  and 
Sacramento,  and  three  completely 
equipped  fabrication  shops  are  stra- 


tegically located  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area.  Throughout  the  United 
States,  Western  Asbestos  Company 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
contractors  and  distributors  for 
Johns-Manville  Corporation. 


efi:  CuHinq  hair  felt  insulotion  in 
lie  fabrication  of  removoble  flonqe 
nd  fitting  covers  for  cold  water  and 
rain  lines.  The  company  mointains 
^ree  completely  equipped  shops  for 
he    fabrication    of    specialized    insulo- 
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IVew  Service  for  Western  Ship  Repair  Yards 


The  Fisher  Brass  Company  has 
made  possible  a  ver>'  useful  service 
to  shipbuilders  and  repair  yards  by 
establishing  stocks  of  bronze  marine 
valves  in  three  Pacific  Coast  ship- 
building centers — San  Francisco,  Se- 
attle and  Los  Angeles. 

Fully  aware  of  the  large  volume 
of  ship  repairs  which  would  be  need- 
ed after  V-E  day,  and  knowing  that 
speed  would  be  mandator^',  this  com- 
pany built  up  and  stocked  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  high  quahty  bronze 
valves  in  these  three  cities. 

This  foundry  was  founded  in  1930, 
and  since  1941  has  devoted  its  entire 
production  facilities  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  flanged  bronze  marine  valves. 
Today  these  valves  have  been  in- 
stalled in  every  type  of  American- 
built  ship.  Special  fittings  for  various 
foreign  ships  have  been  produced  on 
rush  order. 

Fisher  Bronze  valves  have  been  in- 


stalled in  every  type  of  craft  by  ship- 
builders on  the  Atlantic,  on  the  Gulf, 
and  on  the  Great  Lakes. 


J.  L.  Fisher  and  his  sons  are  proud 
of  the  job  they  have  already  accom- 
plished, and  their  foresight  and  alert- 
ness in  supplying  warehouse  stocks 
of  bronze  valves  for  immediate  de- 
livery will  help  greatly  in  hastening 
V-1  Dav. 
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Putting  Jackets 
Over  the  Jumps 


;  tank  life  jackets  are  run  through  an  obstacle  coursi 
determine   the  omount  of  punishment  they   can  take. 
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A  tank  for  testing  the  buoyancy 
and  wearing  qualities  of  life  jackets 
has  been  developed  by  the  Research 
and  Development  Division  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  working 
in  accordance  with  an  idea  suggested 
by  A.  F.  G.  Lucas  of  the  National 
Inventors'  Council. 

Built  at  the  Coast  Guard  Yard, 
Curtis  Bay,  Maryland,  the  circular 
tank,  18  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet 
deep,  has  a  built-in  obstacle  course 
through  which  the  life  jackets,  fitted 
on  dummies  and  suspended  from 
steel  arms,  pass. 

At  15 'minute  intervals  the  jackets 
are  removed  from  the  tank,  tested 
for  the  amount  of  buoyancy  lost  in 
their  jouncing  trip  around  the  in- 
terior of  the  tank,  and  examined  for 
other  signs  of  deterioration.  Jackets 
containing  fillers  of  kapok,  fibrous 
glass  and  treated  cotton  are  the  three 
types  now  being  tested. 

Five  jackets  may  be  run  through 
the  tank  in  one  test.  Three  speeds — 
classified  as  swimming,  walking  and 
running — are  used  in  the  testing  pro- 
cedure, and  the  power  which  re- 
volves the  five  jackets  around  the  ob- 
stacle course  is  supplied  by  a  3-hp 
electric  motor  with  vee  belt  drive. 
Further  to  simulate  actual  wearing 
under  all  conditions,  the  jackets  can 
be  run  through  the  obstacle  course 
dry  or  with  the  tank  filled  with 
water. 

In  the  accompanying  pictures, 
steps   in    the   testing   procedure   are 


Upper  left:  The  firs*  step  in  the  life 
jacltet  testing  procedure  is  shown  here 
OS  a  Coast  Guord  officer  fits  a  jocket 
on  a  steel  dummy  preparatory  to  its 
trip    around    the    interior    of    the    tanh. 

Upper  right:  After  the  iaclcet  is  fitted 
to  the  dummy.  Coast  Guardsmen  use 
block  and  tackle  to  hoist  it  into  posi- 
tion  on   top   of   the   tank. 

Lower  left:  The  dummy  with  its  jacket 
is    shown    in    position   for   testing. 

Lower  right:  After  immersion  in  the 
tank,  life  [ockets  ore  removed  and 
weighed    to    determine    the    amount    of 
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By  T.  Douglas  MacMullen 


rhe  San  Francisco 
Charter 

"What  a  great  day  in  history!"  ex- 
:laimed  President  Truman  at  the  final 
ession  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
erence. 

Without  sacrificing  the  rights  of 
.ny  country',  the  Charter  outlines  an 
irganization  that  is  strictly  national 
ind  not  at  all  international  in  scope. 
"Jo  country's  interests  are  sacrificed, 
rhe  spirit  of  the  Charter,  and  its 
ffect,  might  be  expressed  in  the 
lymn: 

"You  go  to  your  church  and  I'll 
go  to  mine, 
But  let's  walk  along  together." 
"ogether,  hut  as  separate  entities, 
;alous  of  their  rights  and  preroga- 
ives,  the  nations  will  try  to  prevent 
he  resort  to  war,  and  eventually  to 
radicate  the  causes  of  war.  When 
atified  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Iritain,  China,  France  and  Russia, 
lus  twenty-three  of  the  forty-five 
ther  nations,  the  United  Nations 
rganiiation  will  be  in  effect.  Very 
imilar  to  the  old  League  of  Nations, 
xcept  that  military  force  will  be 
vailable  to  preserve  peace,  and  as  if 
1  emphasis  of  the  League's  weak- 
ess,  the  major  accomplishment  of 
le  San  Francisco  Conference  will 
ave  been  the  winning  of  the  United 
tates  and  Russia  to  the  cooperative 
ideavor. 

Organization 
Apart  from  the  three  executive 
roups — the  General  Assembly,  the 
ecurity  Council  and  the  Secretar- 
t  —  the  operative  organs  of  the 
'nited  Nations  will  be  the  Economic 
id  Social  Council,  the  International 
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Court  of  Justice,  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council. 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  will  be  decided 
matters  relating  to  foreign  trade  and 
shipping,  the  economical  and  indus- 
trial welfare  of  invaded  territories, 
drug  control,  education  and  health. 
It  is  understood  that  another  Con- 
ference will  be  called  within  two 
years  on  trade  and  tariffs. 

The  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice will  be  a  substantial  continua- 
tion of  the  old  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  at  The  Hague 
and  the  new  court  will  meet  at  The 
Hague.  It  will  deal  with  legal  dis- 
putes between  nations  and  can  call 
on  the  Security  Council  to  enforce  its 
decision. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  will  deal 


with  mandates,  conquered  enemy  tei"- 
ritory.  such  as  the  Pacific  islands,  and 
is  pledged  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
backward  peoples  and  help  them  ad- 
vance toward  self-government. 

A  great  stride  has  been  taken  to- 
ward peace.  As  Lord  Halifax  said  on 
calling  for  a  final  vote  on  the  Char- 
ter, "This  is  the  most  important  vote 
you  will  ever  cast."  The  unanimous 
approval  shows  how  the  world  is 
thinking. 


THE  VALUE  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE  WILL  BE  A  MEASURE  OF  OUR  PROSPERITY' 

— U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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World  Trade  Fallows 

Industrialization 


By  E.  F.  CoHohon 

Vice-President 
Inlernationol  General   Electric  Company 

When  any  man  tries  to  predict 
what  the  trade  possibilities  are  for 
the  Pacific  area  and  of  Central  and 
South  America  after  the  war,  that 
man  is  taking  on  a  sober  responsi- 
bility toward  his  fellow  men  and 
business  associates. 

In  fact,  any  man  in  these  times 
who  tries  to  predict  what  tomorrow 
may  bring  is  treading  on  thin  ice. 
As  the  Boston  Globe  pointed  out 
recently;  "The  condition  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  a  jungle  valley  in 
New  Guinea  inhabited  by  ill-tem- 
pered, spear-bearing,  native  6-footers 
is  described  as  Shangri-La." 

However,  if  we  look  at  future 
trade  possibilities  in  Central  and 
South  America  or  anything  else  for 
that  matter,  from  that  viewpoint, 
it  wouldn't  he  long  before  this  old 
world  would  be  an  even  sorrier  mess 
than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Clark  H.  Minor,  president  of 
I.G.E.,  once  said,  "The  records  show 
that  American  exports  are  largest  to 
those  countries  where  industrializa-  , 
tion  has  been  greatest."  His  state-  * 
ment  was  based  on  facts  and  figures, 
which  are  as  irrefutable  today,  and 
will  be  tomorrow,  as  when  he  said 
them. 

Basing  our  argument  on  that 
proved  theory,  then  the  future  trade 
with  the  Pacific  area  and  South 
America  will  depend  almost  wholly 
on  the  expanding  industrial  econ- 
omy of  the  nations  on  that  continent. 
In  the  past  years,  before  and  dur- 
ing the  war,  the  South  American 
countries  have  expanded  this  indus- 
trial economy.  Some  of  the  countries 
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have  been  more  advanced  than  oth- 
ers, of  course.  That  is  only  natural. 
And  it  will  undoubtedly  hold  true  in 
the  years  to  come. 

The  expansion  of  the  past  has  not 
come  about  overnight  by  any  man- 
ner or  means.  It  has  been  a  long, 
slow  process,  as  it  was  in  our  country 
up  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  our  industrial  ex- 
pansion suddenly  burst  forth.  And, 
even  then,  we  did  not  attain  our  full 
growth  until  a  whole  century  had 
elapsed. 

There  are  many  theories  and  ar- 
guments as  to  why  America  sudden- 
ly grew  into  an  industrial  nation  with 
the  resultant  benefits  of  a  higher 
level  of  living  for  its  people.  Some 
say  this  "industrial  revolution"  was 
due  wholly  to  Bessemer's  steel  proc- 
ess; others  attribute  it  to  Eli  Whit- 
ney; to  Goodyear;  to  McCormick. 

Whatever  the  reason  or  reasons, 
they  are  only  mentioned  because  our 
own  case  helps  us  to  see  what  may 
lie  ahead  for  our  good  neighbors  to 
the  south  of  us.  They  have  the  nat- 
ural resources  upon  which  they  can 
build  an  industrial  economy,  which 
in  turn  will  help  to  promote  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  their  people 
They  have  built  some  factories  and 


probably  will  continue  a  slow  but 
steady  progress  in  this  direction. 
There  has  been  a  ten  to  twelve  per 
cent  increase  in  power  consumption 
every  year.  For  at  least  twenty  years 
there  has  been  a  shortage  of  power. 
Many  of  these  nations  will  have 
adequate  power-making  facilities  in 
certain  areas  in  the  reasonably  near 
future.  In  the  other  areas  where 
power  facilities  are  inadequate  these 
same  nations  are  pushing  plans  to 
erect  new  power  plants.  Among 
these  countries  Chile  has  made  elab- 
orate plans  for  hydro-electrification 
and  power  development.  Projects 
such  as  Pilmaiquen,  Abanico,  Sauwl 
and  others  are  planned  to  make 
available  low-cost  electric  power  to 
develop  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  and  to  reduce  production 
costs  in  the  factories  and  mines. 
These  projects  will  also  help  to  diver- 
sify Chilean  industry,  thus  broaden- 
ing the  scope  of  work-opportunities 
for  Chilean  workers,  and  thereby 
help  to  improve  the  standard  of 
living. 

Throughout  South  America  I.G.E. 
and  other  companies  too  have  made 
important  contributions  to  the  in- 
dustrial growth  of  the  various  re- 
publics. Plants  have  been  construct- 
ed in  Brajil,  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 
where  diverse  electrical  goods  such 
as  radios,  refrigerators,  meters,  small 
appliances,  lamps,  transformers  and 
motors  are  manufactured  for  local 
consumption. 


CHILE— Interior  view  of  the  Volcan 
Plont  of  Cio  Chileno  de  Electricidad, 
showing  two  General  Electric  12.500- 
kva   turbine  generators. 
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In  Colombia,  I.G.E.  has  branches 
in  the  four  major  centers  of  popula- 
tion— Barranquilla,  Bogata,  Medellin 
and  CaH.  Colombia  is  advancing  in- 
dustrially, and  is  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources. These  resources  have  helped 
her  economy.  But  more  widespread 
electrification  will  help  her  to  ex- 
pand industrially  the  same  as  it  will 
help  the  other  West  Coast  countries 
such  as  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Chile. 

Recently  Ralph  Johnson,  general 
sales  manager  for  I.G.E.  in  Colom- 
bia, stated  that  the  country  will  he 
one  of  the  important  post-war  mar- 
kets in  South  America  for  machinery 
made  in  the  United  States.  However, 
its  purchases  of  consumer  and  con- 
sumer-durable goods  will  be  limited, 
Mr.  Johnson  said. 

"Under  the  guidance  of  its  Fo- 
mento  Industrial,  Colombia  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  richest  of  Latin 
American  nations,"  Mr.  Johnson 
said.  "But  its  aims  to  produce  its 
own  consumer  goods  will  reduce  its 
imports  of  such  United  States  goods. 
And  until  it  either  raises  its  per  cap- 
ita income  or  we  lower  our  prices,  it 
will  not  be  able  to  buy  consumer- 
durable  goods  in  the  quantities  pop- 
ularly predicted." 

The  Fomento  Industrial's  plans  for 
e.xpanding  Colombian  industry  will, 
of  course,  stimulate  imports  of  dur- 
able goods  of  all  kinds  from  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Johnson  pointed 
out. 

As  for  I.G.E.  the  company  has  em- 
barked upon  a  program  designed  to 
stimulate  a  greater  utilization  of  the 
natural  resources  of  foreign  countries 
through  electrification.  This  program 
has  led  to  the  establishment  overseas 
of  local  manufacturing  plants,  par- 
ticularly where  the  economy  of  such 
countries  is  developed  for  such  diver- 
sification and  where  large  amounts  of 
electric  power  are  readily  obtainable. 
For  example,  in  Mexico,  I.G.E.  al- 


ready has  established  two  large  lamp 
factories  in  Monterrey  —  Lamparas 
Electricas  Mexicanas— where  native 
Mexicans  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  engineering  operations 
for  producing  incandescent  and  fluo- 
rescent lamps. 

General  Electric  has  played  a  lead- 
ing part  not  only  as  a  manufacturer 
in  Mexico,  but  as  a  supplier  of  elec- 
trical equipment  for  practically  all  of 
the  industries  there  today,  such  as 
petroleum,  textiles,  sugar,  steel,  etc. 

The  erection  of  G-E  lamp  factories 
and  the  company's  willingness  to  con- 
tribute in  large  measure  to  the  local 
economy  is  in  keeping  with  its  policy 
to  expand  its  manufacturing  facili- 
ties abroad  whenever  such  expansion 
is  economically  sound — and  when- 
ever it  will  result  in  higher  living 
standards  in  those  countries. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  the  far  Pa- 


COLOMBIA — Interior  view  of  the  "El 
Salto"  Plant  of  Empresas  Unidas  de 
Energia  Electrica,  showing  two  Gen- 
eral   Electric    12,500 -kva    generators. 
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cific,  the  Philippines  may  be  taken 
as  an  example  of  the  way  an  expand- 
ing industrial  economy  may  bring 
better  living  to  the  war-torn  Orient. 
Even  though  the  Philippines  econo- 
my is  largely  agricultural,  the  bene- 
fits of  industrial  America  have  most 
certainly  been  showered  upon  her. 

MEXICO— Eiterior    of    General     Electric    inca 
Mexico,    Lamparas    Electric 


Brig.  General  Carolos  P.  Romulo, 
Resident  Commissioner  in  the  U.  S. 
of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth, 
said  some  time  ago  that  before  the 
war  wherever  he  went  in  the  Orient 
the  natives  asked  him  if  it  were  really 
true  that  the  Filipinos  were  paid  fair 
wages  and  owned  the  products  they 
raised  on  their  own  land  and  made 
in  their  factories.  When  he  told  them 
all  these  things  were  true  of  the 
Philippines  he  said  he  could  see  the 
wonder  in  their  faces. 

In  other  words,  if  future  trade  in 
the  Orient  is  to  advance  and  progress 
then  the  natives  of  those  countries 
must  realize,  as  we  do,  and  as  do 
South  Americans,  that  industrializa- 
tion means  a  better  living  economy 
for  their  peoples. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  Orient 
are  fabulous.  These  resources  have 
been  exploited — but  their  riches  have 
hardly  been  touched.  Now  those  re- 
sources are  being  scourged  by  the 
Japanese.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the 
newspapers  reported  that  the  enemy 
had  set  fire  to  the  richest  oil  fields 
in  the  British  empire — the  ones  near 
Brunei  on  the  north  coast  of  Borneo. 

How  much  harm  has  been  done  to 
the  natural  resources  by  the  Japanese, 
no  one  can  tell  now.  At  present  it 
is  almost  unpredictable  how  soon  and 
how  much  trade  can  be  developed  in 
that  area  after  the  end  of  hostilities. 
For  the  industrialization  of  the  Orient 
depends  upon  the  availability  of  the 
natural  resources;  the  ease  of  their 
distribution;  and,  above  all,  political 
and  economic  peace. 

andescent    lamp    factory    in    Monterrey, 
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Are  Financial  Hesonrces  Adequate 

For  Pnst-War  World  Trade? 


By  E.  Leuenberger 

Assistant  Vice  President  and   Manager, 

Foreign    Department 

Wells  Fargo  Banic  and   Union  Trust  Co. 

Son   Francisco 

The  general  assumption  that  the 
ravages  of  the  World  War  II  and 
its  colossal  cost  will  cause  widespread 
national  bankruptcies,  has  generated 
the  belief  in  many  minds  that  the 
future  of  a  two-way  world  trade  is 
hopelessly  doomed  and  that  our  only 
salvation  will  be  to  fall  back  on  our 
own  domestic  market.  Let  us  examine 
if  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the  finan- 
cial developments  as  they  deploy 
themselves  in  the  present  world 
drama,  and  the  outlook  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

At  the  end  of  1941  the  revealed 
gold  stocks  held  by  all  the  countries 
of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of 
the  United  States,  was  $8%  billion 
of  which  J4  was  held  under  ear-mark 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  further  amount  of  $2  billion  in 
gold  is  held  by  various  foreign  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  by  individual 
hoarders  m  undisclosed  accounts.  If 
we  add  to  this  amount  short  term  in- 
vestments and  bank  deposits  in  this 
country  amounting  to  $3]/2  billion, 
total  foreign  owned  gold  and  dollar 
banking  funds  were  probably  in  ex- 
cess of  $14  billion.  In  addition,  it  is 
estimated  that  foreigners  held,  at  the 
end  of  1941,  some  $}  biUion  in  stocks 
and  bonds  of  the  United  States  and 
SJj/z  billion  dollars  in  direct  and 
other  investments  in  this  country, 
bringing  the  total  to  more  than  $20 
billion. 
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As  the  war  proceeded,  payments 
due  by  us  to  foreign  countries  rose 
rapidly.  Strategic  material  on  a  very 
large  scale  had  to  be  imported  from 
foreign  countries.  The  acquisition  of 
air  bases  and  various  industrialization 
and  agricultural  programs  in  foreign 
countries  tended  to  augment  the  out- 
flow of  dollar  funds.  The  balance  of 
payment  by  this  country  to  other 
countries  was  further  accelerated  by 
the  financial  expenditures  of  our 
Armed  Forces  abroad.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  our  troops 
in  Australia  are  spending  an  average 
of  some  $200  million  a  year  for  goods 
and  services,  and  during  the  cam- 
paign in  North  Africa  some  $400 
milHons  per  year  in  Egypt.  Through 
these  various  sources  the  dollar  funds 
held  in  this  country  by  foreign  own- 
ers increased  steadily  and  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate.  Besides,  practically  all 
the  new  gold  production  outside  the 
United  States  has  been  retained 
abroad.  The  gold  production  in  the 
past  two  and  a  half  years  totaled 
well  over  $2  billion  exclusive  of  Rus- 
sia.   Thus  the  approximate  status  of 
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foreign  gold  and  short  term  dollar 
resources  outside  of  the  United 
States,  by  June  1944,  was  as  follows: 

Billion.s 
Gold  held  outside  the  United 

States $14,670 

Foreign  banking  funds  held  in 

the  United  States  5.930 

$20,600 

By  the  end  of  1944  this  amount  may 
well  have  increased  to  $22  billion 
with  likelihood  of  a  further  increase 
in  1945.  This  figure  does  not  include 
foreign  owned  American  securities 
and  direct  investments.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  period 
immediately  following  World  War  I, 
the  total  foreign  gold  and  short  term 
balances  were  only  about  $5  billion. 
In  addition  to  these  huge  holdings  of 
gold  and  dollar  balances  there  have 
been  accumulated  by  foreign  holders, 
substantial  balances  of  Sterling  but 
since  the  use  of  these  Sterling  assets 
is  at  present  limited  to  the  so-called 
Sterling  Area  countries,  the  subject 
will  be  dealt  with  separately  later. 

How  are  these  enormous  holdings 
of  gold,  dollars,  and  Sterling  dis- 
tributed? Almost  all  of  the  countries 
outside  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
have  benefited  by  the  huge  waves  of 
U.  S.  and  British  spending  for  the 
war  effort.  The  chief  beneficiaries 
have  been  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries whose  gold  and  dollar  holdings 
have  trebled  in  the  period  1939  to 
1943.  Gold  and  foreign  exchange 
held  by  our  southern  neighbors  in- 
creased from  $900  million  in  1939 
to  $3  billion  over  the  period,  and 
probably  reached  in  excess  of  $3.8 
billion  by  the  end  of  1944.  In  North 
Africa,  India,  and  Australia  substan- 
tial amounts  of  foreign  exchange 
were  similarly  accumulated  through 
the  heavy  expenditures  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
same  holds  true  for  several  of  the 
near  East  countries. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  many 
countries  have  been  able  to  add  sub- 
stantially to  their  monetary  reserves 
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in  gold  and  foreign  exchange  assets. 
This  particularly  is  true  of  the  neu- 
tral countries  of  Europe,  namely 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Portugal,  and 
Spain.  Moreover,  some  of  the  occu- 
pied countries  were  able  to  conserve 
their  pre-war  holdings  of  gold  and 
dollar  balances.  As  you  are  aware, 
the  latter  were  subsequently  im- 
pounded by  the  U.  S.  Government 
to  prevent  transfer  to  the  Axis  pow- 
ers when  the  progressive  occupation 
of  the  invaded  countries  took  place. 

Gold  holdings  of  the  principal 
European  countries  as  recorded  at  the 
end  of  1943  were: 

Switjerland    $   964  Millions 

Sweden     384 

Portugal  161 

Spain    91 

France    2000 

Netherlands  500      ." 

Belgium    734 

Roumania    316 

Czechoslovakia    61 

Denmark    44 

Hungary    24 

Bulgaria   25 

Total $5304  Millions 

In  addition  the  following  European 
neutral  countries  held  sizable  foreign 
exchange  reserves  as  follows: 

Switzerland    $   19  Millions 

Sweden _ 145 

Portugal  483 

Total $647  Millions 

It  is  obvious  that  most  of  these  coun- 
tries have  enough  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  to  take  care  of  their  re- 
quirements in  the  immediate  post- 
war period.  Indeed,  a  number  of 
these  countries  will  even  occupy  a 
creditor  position  with  respect  to  their 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings. 
The  countries  who  will  be  temporar- 
ily under  the  military  government 
of  the  United  States  will  receive  the 
benefits  of  an  appropriation  by  the 
U.  S.  War  Department  of  an  amount 
in  excess  of  $500  million  for  relief 
purposes.  Similar  appropriations 
have  been  made  by  the  other  armies 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Another  important  activating  force 
for  the  international  reconstruction 
of  the  world  will  be  the  capital- 
generating  power  within  the  con- 
fines of  each  individual  nation.  As 
an  example  of  the  recuperative  pow- 
ers in  this  direction,  I  might  mention 
the  stabilization  of  the  German  cur- 
rency in  1925  and  the  subsequent 
generation  of  new  capital  in  that 
country  under  the  most  adverse  in- 
ternal and  external  conditions  that 
prevailed  at  that  time. 


There  is  no  gainsaying  that  the 
many  countries  will  need  for  the 
post-war  period  substantial  credits 
for  relief,  for  the  reconstruction  of 
devastated  areas,  and  for  the  stabili- 
zation of  weak  currencies.  However, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  with 
the  substantial  gold  assets  already 
held  by  many  foreign  nations  and 
still  being  accumulated  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  world  will  likely  re- 
quire much  less  credit  from  this 
country  than  has  been  generally  an- 
ticipated, with  one  possible  excep- 
tion— Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain 

In  August  19.39  the  total  amount  of 
British  investments  abroad,  including 
gold,  dollar  balances,  and  private  in- 
vestments was  approximately  $18  bil- 
lion. Out  of  this  amount  gold  and 
dollar  balances  amounted  to  $4.48.3 
billion.  Before  the  British  Govern- 
ment instituted  the  British  Foreign 
Control  some  $300  million  were  with- 
drawn by  foreign  holders.  Subse- 
quently the  British  Government  req- 
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uisitioned  all  the  foreign  assets  held 
by  their  own  nationals  in  exchange 
for  Sterling  funds  and  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded with  the  sale  of  foreign  assets 
to  pay  for  their  overseas  require- 
ments. During  the  first  three  years 
and  before  the  advent  of  the  lend- 
lease,  dollar  securities  in  the  follow- 
ing amounts  were  disposed  of  by  the 
British  Government: 

1939 $144. 5 30  Million 

1940 170.931 

1941 227.271 

$542,732  Million 

Subsequently,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  forced  sale  of  additional  securi- 
ties, the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration arranged  a  15 -year  loan  of 
$425  million  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment against  marketable  collateral 
valued  at  $450  million.  The  rate  of 
interest  was  fixed  at  3%  per  annum. 
Only  $390  million  was  used  by  the 
British  Government  and  by  July  31, 
1944,  $125  million  had  been  repaid. 
By  the  end  of  1940  Great  Britain  had 


spent  $2,316  billion  of  her  own  re- 
sources of  which  Yi,  were  paid  for  in 
gold,  10'/;  in  dollar  balances,  and  the 
balance  through  liquidation  of  for- 
eign securities.  By  the  end  of  1943 
Great  Britain  had  expended  some  $6 
billion  in  addition  to  lend  -  lease 
amounting  to  $6,594  billion  against 
which  Britain  supplied  return  lend- 
lease  of  $1,563  billion.  For  the 
British  requirements  supplied  by 
Canada,  Great  Britain  initially  paid 
in  Pounds  Sterling,  but  between  Sep- 
tember 15,  1939,  and  March  31,  1942, 
the  deficiency  in  Canadian  Dollars 
was  $1,870  billion.  This  amount  was 
paid  for  partially  in  gold  and  par- 
tially by  repatriation  of  Canadian  Se- 
curities held  in  Great  Britain.  The 
balance  was  permitted  to  accumu- 
late in  Sterling  balances.  Notwith- 
standing the  repatriation  of  $840 
million  by  Canada,  the  balance  ac- 
cumulated in  London  by  Canada  was 
$780  million.  In  May  1943  Canadian 
securities  held  in  London  were  still 
$1  billion  but  no  further  repatriation 
took  place.  The  next  step  was  the 
conversion  of  $700  million  in  Ster- 
ling balances  by  Canada  into  a  long 
term  loan  free  of  interest  for  the 
duration.  In  addition  the  Canadian 
Parliament  authorized  an  outright 
gift  to  Great  Britain  of  $1  billion. 
This  amount  was  exhausted  by  the 
end  of  1942.  In  May  1943  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $1  billion  was 
made  by  Canada,  this  time  on  a  lend- 
lease  basis  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form. 

Expenditures  by  Great  Britain  in 
India  on  balance  amounted  to  $2,892 
billion.  All  of  this  amount  was  off- 
set by  repatriation  of  Indian  securi- 
ties held  in  Great  Britain.  In  spite 
of  this  operation,  however.  Sterling 
balances  in  favor  of  India  steadily 
increased,  until  in  July  1944,  India 
held  in  London  the  equivalent  of 
$3,008  billion  in  Sterling  balances. 
The  total  shift  in  the  five-year  period 
in  favor  of  India  amounted  to  $4 
billion.  In  the  period  from  1939  to 
1945,  Great  Britain  incurred  a  total 
deficit  of  $12,691  billion,  exclusive 
of  lend-lease.    By  the  end  of   1944 
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it  will  no  douht  have  reached  $15 
billion.  This  deficit  has  been  made 
up  as  follows: 

(In  Billions  of  Dollars) 

Deficit  ending  1943 $12,292 

Increase  in  Sterling  bal- 
ances  $4.6 

Increase  in  external 

debt 1.012 

Repatriation    of    foreign 

investments _ 2.740 

Liquidation  of  securities 

in  U.  S 700 

9.052 

Sale  of  gold  and  U.  S. 
Dollars 2.120 

$11,172 
This  leaves  a  difference  of  $1,120 
billion  unaccounted  for  which  no 
doubt  is  due  to  different  accounting 
methods.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the 
end  of  the  war  Great  Britain  will 
still  have  left  in  foreign  investments 
an  aggregate  amount  of  $9,580  bil- 
lion exclusive  of  investments  in  the 
Far  East  and  in  Europe.  This  amount 
just  about  covers  the  Sterling  bal- 
ances plus  direct  foreign  loans  that 
comprise  the  obligations  the  British 
Government  is  owing  to  foreign 
coOntries. 

In  19.^8  Great  Britain  received  an 
income  from  overseas  investments  of 
$800  million.  Due  to  repatriation  and 
disposal  of  foreign  investments,  the 
amount  will  probably  be  reduced  to 
less  than  half.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Sterling  balances  now  carried 
free  of  interest  should  he  invested 
in  3*;^  British  Government  Bonds, 
the  total  annual  net  decline  in  Brit- 
ish income  from  foreign  investments 
may  reach  $500  to  $550  million.  To 
this  decline  must  be  added  a  loss  in 
income  from  British  shipping,  which 
loss  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about 
$200  million  annually.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  shift  of  such  magnitude  in  the 
income  of  an  empire  nation  cannot 
be  adjusted  by  ordinary  economic 
remedies.  As  a  first  step,  no  doubt 
the  British  Government  will  continue 
the  financial  control  of  the  Sterling 
balances  held  in  London  by  foreign 
interests,  to  be  subsequently  fol- 
lowed by  lending  operations  over  a 
long  period  of  time  but  as  the  inter- 
est service  will  in  effect  constitute  a 
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heavy  burden  on  the  British  foreign 
trade  for  years  to  come,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  some  of  the  countries 
that  are  direct  beneficiaries  of  British 
foreign  trade  may  entirely  remit  these 
obligations,  or  at  least  a  part  thereof, 
possibly  in  return  for  immediate 
trade  and  other  economic  advantages. 
At  all  events,  the  British  financial 
problem  will  remain  one  of  great 
magnitude.  It  is,  however,  capable 
of  solution  and  should  be  solved  by 
relinquishments  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain,  if  necessary,  if  the  world  is 
to  see  a  return  of  normal  conditions 
in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

United  States 

The  United  States  will  emerge 
from  World  War  II  as  the  chief  cred- 
itor nation  in  the  world.  Due  to  its 
large  domestic  market  it  has  never 
been  as  vitally  dependent  on  foreign 
trade  as  most  of  the  other  countries. 
Expressed  in  percentages,  the  actual 
figures  reveal  that  its  foreign  trade 
has  been  about  10%  of  its  domestic 
commerce.    Nevertheless,    the    total 
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economy  of  the  country  has  always 
been  vitally  affected  by  adverse  fac- 
tors in  its  foreign  commerce  and  with 
the  possibility  of  recurrent  unem- 
ployment visiting  upon  us  at  a  criti- 
cal time  in  the  post-war  period,  it  is 
very  important  that  we  explore  with 
most  diligent  attention  the  large  op- 
portunities of  our  post-war  foreign 
trade.  As  a  world  creditor  nation,  we 
will  practically  be  in  an  unchallenged 
position,  and  our  responsibilities  in 
this  creditor  position  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  be  very  great,  indeed. 
Our  interest  in  a  lasting  world  peace 
alone  will  be  a  compelling  reason  for 
our  active  participation  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  other 
foreign  countries  since  only  through 
such  action  will  they  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  our  products  on  the  scale  re- 
quired to  bring  about  a  betterment 
in  their  lot  and  an  increase  in  the 
general  standard  of  living,  not  to 
mention  the  favorable  effect  such  a 
course  will  have  on  our  employment 
situations  at  home. 

Our  exports  in  recent  months  on 
an  annual  basis  have  been  running 


at  approximately  $14  billion  (exclu- 
sive of  shipments  to  foreign  coun- 
tries by  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces)  of  which 
about  $2.8  billion  represent  exports 
of  civilian  goods  for  cash  and  $11.2 
billion  lend-lease  export.  The  lend- 
lease  shipments  have  remained  sta- 
tionary for  some  time  and  showed  a 
decline  during  1944,  while  exports  of 
civilian  goods  showed  a  gradual  up- 
ward trend  since  the  first  quarter  of 
194.V  The  lend-lease  shipments  have 
undergone  a  drastic  decline  since  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  while  the 
upward  trend  of  cash  trade  will  now 
become  more  pronounced. 

Imports,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  running  at  peak  figures,  al- 
though they  originated  from  areas 
which  in  prewar  times  supplied  less 
than  60%  of  the  total  imports.  In 
1944  the  total  imports  exceeded  $4 
billion,  a  figure  which  had  not  been 
reached  since  1929.  While  obviously 
a  good  proportion  of  this  amount 
represents  imports  due  to  wartime 
factors,  recent  imports  from  Latin 
America  consisted  largely  of  com- 
modities of  the  pre-war  trade,  such  as 
coffee,  sugar,  petroleum,  oilseed, 
fruits,  and  vegetable  oils  which  have 
been  running  at  levels  substantially 
higher  than  in  pre-war  periods.  This 
is  partially  explained  by  the  high 
level  of  industrial  activity  and  the 
national  income  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  conceivable,  however,  and  even 
likely,  that  if  the  high  level  of  pro- 
duction should  continue  in  the 
United  States,  imports  from  Latin 
America  will  continue  on  a  substan- 
tial level  and  possibly  even  exceed 
the  present  peak  of  $1.6  billion  for 
the  year  1944. 

Post-War  Foreign  Trade 

In  the  past  the  volume  of  our  for- 
eign trade  has  always  been  directly 
related  to  the  total  volume  of  our 
economic  activities.  Assuming  there- 
fore that  our  industrial  production 
will  reach  new  peaks  in  the  post- 
war period  as  it  needs  be  if  we  are 
to  attain  the  coveted  goal  of  full 
employment,  it  follows  that  our  for- 
eign trade  will  also  reach  new  peak 
levels.  Our  export  trade,  however, 
will,  of  necessity,  he  limited  to  the 
total  supply  of  dollars  available  to 
foreign  countries  which  are  in  turn 
made  available  through  our  imports 
from  those  countries,  payment  for 
services,  and  new  foreign  invest- 
ments. As  our  exports  in  recent 
years  have  exceeded  our  imports,  it 
(Continued  on  page  411) 
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Peru 

Land  of  History  and  Trade  Opportunities 


When,  in  1535,  Pizarro  led  an  ex- 
pedition into  what  is  now  Peru,  he 
discovered  a  strong  and  cultured  race, 
the  Incas,  ruhng  an  extensive  em- 
pire of  12,000,000  subjects  whose 
history  and  culture  extended  back 
many  centuries.  Today,  in  Peru's 
half  million  square  miles  live  about 
7,900,000  persons,  roughly  approxi- 
mating the  population  of  California. 
They  ha\-e  succeeded  in  developing 
their  country's  natural  resources  and 
have  elaborate  plans  for  new  indus- 
tries. 

Peru  is  so  situated  geographically 
that  it  is  really  three  separate  areas. 
The  narrow  coastal  strip  from  twen- 
ty-five to  one  hundred  miles  in  width 
is  dry  and  sandy  except  for  swift 
streams  from  the  mountains.  About 
22  per  cent  of  Peru's  population  is 
located  in  this  area, 

A  region  of  high  plateaus  and  the 
higher  peaks  of  the  Andes  make  up 
about  two-thirds  of  the  country  and 
two-thirds  of  its  population. 

The  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains form  the  third  section.  They 
descend  into  the  jungle  valleys  of  the 
upper  Amazon   country, 

Peru  is  generally  thought  of  as  a 
Pacific  Ocean  country  and  it  does  lie 
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at  the  western  bulge  of  South 
America,  but  it  has  the  remarkable 
feature  of  a  port  that  is  reached  from 
the  Adantic.  Beyond  its  centra! 
mountains,  the  average  height  of 
which  is  17,000  feet— 2,000  feet 
higher  than  the  highest  peak  in  the 
United  States — is  the  city  of  Iquitos 
on  the  navigable  headwaters  of  the 
Amazon  River  and  2,300  miles  from 
Its  mouth.  Because  of  the  interven- 
ing Andes,  it  is  actually  easier  for 
Iquitos  to  do  its  trading  with  Brazil 
and  Atlantic  Coast  points  than  with 
Western  Peru  and  the  Pacific. 


Peru  is  a  storehouse  of  metals. 
Copper,  silver,  gold,  bismuth,  van- 
adium, tungsten,  molybdenum,  lead, 
antimony  and  zinc  are  dug  from  its 
mountains,  which  form  one  of  the 
chief  bismuth  and  vanadium  centers 
of  the  world,  Metals  and  minerals 
account  for  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  Peruvian  exports. 

In  the  coastal  valleys  there  is  much 
cotton  and  sugar  and  some  rice,  but 
guano,  used  for  fertilizer,  is  also  one 
of  Peru's  natural  resources,  and  this 
is  again  due  to  Peru's  geographical 
position.     The     Humboldt    Current 
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flowing  north  from  the  icy  Antarctic 
brings  cooling  air  and  millions  of  fish 
rich  in  nitrogen.  For  countless  cen- 
turies, birds  living  on  the  islands  off 
the  coast  have  feasted  on  these  fish 
and  deposited  a  deep  layer  of  guano 
all  over  the  islands  which  requires 
pneumatic  drills  to  loosen.  Domestic 
production     of     fertilisers     in      the 


United  States,  however,  has  in  re- 
cent years  reduced  the  importation 
of  guano  to  this  country. 

Although  Peru  already  ranks  third 
in  South  America  in  per  capita  use 
of  power,  exceeded  only  by  Argen- 
tina and  Chile,  plans  for  greater 
power  output  have  been  made  and 
three  new  hydroelectric  projects  will 
provide  all  inhabited  sections  of 
Peru  where  industry  is  practical  with 


low  cost  irrigation  as  well  as  power. 

The  chief  commercial,  financial, 
industrial  and  distribution  center  of 
Peru  is  the  capital,  Lima,  ancient 
"City  of  Kings",  with  a  population 
of  523,000.  Around  it  revolves  the 
life  of  fully  a  third  of  the  nation. 
Eight  miles  away  is  Lima's  port  city 
of  Callao.  Together  these  two  cities 
constitute  the  principal  manufactur- 
ing center  of  the  country. 

There  is  much  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment in  Peru  for  only  42%  of 
the  population  are  literate  compared 
with  85%  in  Argentina,  82  7o  in 
Costa  Rica,  76%  in  Chile,  65%,  in 
Uruguay,  55%  in  Mexico  and  50%, 
in  Brazil.  Newspaper  circulation,  ra- 
dio sets,  telephones,  automobiles, 
railway  mileage  and  motion  picture 
seating  capacity  follow  about  the 
same   trend. 

Peru's  im.ports  and  exports  greatly 
favor  the  United  States  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  expected  increases 
which  the  future  promises  will  be 
mainly  with  this  country.  In  the  im- 
mediate future,  Peru's  imports  will 
be   principally   machinery   and   sup- 
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PERU 

POPULATION :  6,800,000 
AREA:  480,000  sq 


plies  for  mining,  industries  and  agri- 
culture; hardware;  electrical  equip- 
ment; vehicles  and  transportation 
equipment,  dyes,  chemicals  and  cloth- 
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Study  of  Foreign  Languages  to 
Promote  International  Ties 

The  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  has  appointed  a 
strong  interdepartmental  commission 
to  examine  the  facilities  available  in 
Britain,  in  universites  and  other  edu- 
catonal  institutions,  for  the  study  of 
languages,  histories  and  cultures  of 
the  countries  of  the  Near  and  Far 
East,  of  Eastern  Europe  and  of  Af- 
rica. The  Foreign  Office  feels  that 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  is  the 
key  to  the  extension  of  knowledge 
among  the  British  peoples  of  the  tra- 
ditions, culture  and  current  problems 
of  foreign  countries  in  order  to 
strengthen  and  broaden  ties  with 
other  lands.  It  is  hoped  that  more 
British  scholars  will  be  encouraged  in 
their  studies  and  research  about  for- 
eign countries,  and  that  British  peo- 
ple who  go  abroad  in  Government 
service  or  on  business  will  be  able, 
before  leaving  the  country,  to  learn 
something  of  the  habits  and  lan- 
guages of  the  people  among  whom 
they  intend  to  work. 

That  such  a  program  should  find 
wider  encouragement  in  the  United 
States  is  the  opinion  of  many  promi- 
nent foreign  traders  and  others  con- 
cerned with  the  expansion  of  business 
abroad.  The  efforts  of  Basil  Harris 
of  United  States  Lines  to  focus  the 
attention  of  colleges  on  shipping  and 
trade  may  lead  to  more  interest  in 
languages.  Almost  every  shipment 
requires  the  use  of  weight  and  meas- 
urement standards  and  foreign  money 
conversions.  The  more  languages  an 
export  or  import  manager  knows,  the 
more  successful  he  is  likely  to  be. 

Perhaps  the  steamship  companies, 
whose  interest  in  the  growth  of  for- 
eign trade  is  more  vital  than  that  of 
most  shippers,  might  individually  or 
collectively  sponsor  language  classes 
for  their  clients,  especially  in  major 
port  cities. 
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Six  sister  ships   of  the  pre-war 


Great   White  Fleet  of  the   United   Fruit  Co 


Bananas- 
World  Trade  in  a  lierm-PrDDf  Cover 


To  most  of  us,  bananas  arc  lust  a 
fruit  we  can't  get,  but  bananas  have 
an  importance  in  the  economy  of 
Central  America  and  incidentally  of 
the  United  States  and  the  shipping 
industry  which  few  people  suspect — 
in  importance  that  will  grow  hy 
leaps  and  bounds  in  the  early  future. 
There  are  about  100  bananas  in  a 
bunch  and  in  1939  the  exports  from 
:he  Caribbean  countries  totaled  more 
:han  86  million  bunches  (or  stems), 
rhey  came  from  the  entire  Carib- 
bean area  in  approximately  the  fol- 
owing  quantities: 

Bunches 

Jamaica  18,803,000 

Mexico  13,486,000 

Honduras  12,288,000 

Guatemala    10,018,000 

Colombia    7,118,000 

Guadaloupe    5,835,000 

Panama  5,284,000 

Cuba  4,755,000 

Costa  Rica  3,400,000 

Haiti  2,030,000 

Nicaragua  1,602,000 

British  Honduras  ....        633,000 

Santo  Domingo  821,000 

Windward  Islands  ..        326,000 

Venezuela    48,000 

Assuming  3   bananas  to  a  pound 

nd  a  very  low  valuation  of  10  cents 

pound,   the   figures   quoted  above 
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reach  a  value  of  $290,000,000.  There 
is  more  to  their  importance  than 
mere  dollars,  however.  Bananas  are 
the  principal  export  product  of  many 
of  the  countries  mentioned  and  the 
entire  economy  of  such  countries  is 
centered  in  this  crop.  In  an  early 
issue,  we  will  expand  a  bit  on  the 
place  of  the  banana  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  neighbor  countries. 

The  most  important  American 
port  for  the  receipt  of  bananas  is 
New  Orleans,  followed  closely  by 
New  York.  These  two  cities  take 
about  40  per  cent  of  our  totals.  Pa- 
cific Coast  cities  being  far  down  the 


list  with  about  4,000,000  bunches. 
Much  of  the  effort  toward  popular- 
izing the  fruit  has  been  made  by  the 
United  Fruit  Company  and  every 
effort  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to- 
ward developing  the  banana  market 
will  encourage  United  Fruit's  steam- 
ship operations  on  the  West  Coast, 
an  objective  greatly  desired  by  the 
traveling  and  shipping  public. 

The  earliest  home  of  the  banana 
is  presumed  to  have  been  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  Southern  Asia 
where  it  is  known  to  have  flourished 
in  600  or  700  B.C.  It  has  at  one  time 
or  other  been  grown  in  the  tropical 
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regions  around  the  world  and  seems 
to  have  found  its  ideal  home  in  the 
Caribbean  region,  in  Northern  Af- 
rica and  Canary  Islands.  The  plant 
develops  rapidly  and  begins  to  pro- 
duce in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months 
after  planting. 

There  is  more  to  the  banana  diet 
than  pleasant  and  convenient  eating. 
It  is  said  to  be  almost  an  ideal  food 
with  far  more  calories  and  percentage 
of  carbohydrates  than  apples,  or- 
anges, peaches,  grapes,  cherries, 
strawberries  or  melons.  It  has  the 
peculiar  quality  of  developing  to 
best  advantage  after  picking.  De- 
spite the  facts  to  the  contrary,  the 
belief  exists  in  some  minds  that  one 
should  eat  bananas  ripened  on  the 
tree.  The  truth  is  that  no  resident 
of  the  tropics  eats  bananas  directly 
from  the  tree  if  he  can  avoid  it  but 
follows  the  same  practice  as  do  the 
exporters. 

When  harvested  the  banana  is 
green  and  hard  and  its  carbohydrate 
content  is  almost  entirely  starch. 
During  the  p'rocess  of  ripening,  this 
starch  is  converted  into  easily  di- 
gested sugars.  The  skin  acts  as  a 
color  guide  to  tell  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  When  the  peel  is  yellow  ex- 
cept for  a  green  tip,  the  pulp  is  firm, 
somewhat  starchy  and  a  little  tart.  In 
this  partially  ripe  condition,  bananas 
should  not  be  eaten  raw,  but  should 
be  left  in  room  temperature  until 
completely  yellowed  and  flecked  with 
brown,  at  which  fully  ripe  stage  prac- 
tically all  the  starch  has  been  con- 


Close-up   of   developed   bunch   on   plant 
in   Costa    Rica. 


Stowing    bananas    in    hold    of    steam< 


verted  into  fruit  sugars  and  the  flavor 
fully  developed. 

It  will  be  good  news  to  the  banana 
loving  public  that  importations  are 
again  reaching  sizable  proportions 
and  it  is  expected  that  during  the 
coming  year,  the  supply  will  be  nor- 
mal.   The  United  Fruit  Company  is 


building  more  and  better  ships  to 
handle  the  cargo  and  other  inter- 
coastal  services  are  preparing  for  an 
increasing  tonnage. 

It  will  be  well  worth  while  for  Pa- 
cific Coast  foreign  traders  and  ship- 
ping  interests  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  promotion  of  the  banana  mar- 
ket. There  is  probably  no  one  item 
that  is  capable  of  producing  so  much 
in  the  way  of  reciprocal  dealings  as 
this  much-sought-after  fruit.  Its  pos- 
sibilities are  suggestive  of  similar  pos- 
sibilities in  the  development  of  mar- 
kets for  other  imported  items  which 
not  only  swell  the  totals  of  interna- 
tional trade  but  also  provide  business 
for  shipping  interests  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  us.  Look  at  what  the  pine- 
apple did  for  Hawaii. 


Saga  of  the  Dutch 

Merchant  Fleet 


Now  that  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Europe  has  lifted  the  strict  secrecy 
on  ship  movements,  the  major  part 
played  by  the  Netherlands  Merchant 
Marine  in  maintaining  the  allied  life- 
line to  the  various  battle  fronts  has 
been  revealed  in  a  report  released  by 
the  Netherlands  Indies  Government 
Information  Service.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  salient  contributions 
by  the  Dutch  merchant  fleet: 

One  of  the  main  reasons  that  a 
German  invasion  of  Britain  never 
took  place  was  the  fact  that  the 
Dutch  and  Norwegian  fleets  had 
escaped  seizure  by  the  enemy.  This 
left  the  Nazis  with  an  insufficient 
number  of  vessels  to  carry  through 
their  proposed  invasion. 

When  Java  fell  to  the  Japanese  in 
March,  1942,  there  were  140  Dutch 
ships  in  Netherlands  Indies  ports. 
Eighty-three  of  these  fell  into  enemy 
hands.  The  57  ships  that  escaped 
were  immediately  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  allied  command,  and  be- 
fore the  United  States  merchant  fleet 
could  be  fully  organized  for  heavy 
duty  to  the  Southwest  Pacific,  Dutch 
ships  carried  men,  equipment  and 
supplies  to  Milne  Bay,  Oro  Bay,  Lae 
and  Port  Moresby.  That  was  during 
the  bleak  days  of  General  MacAr- 
thur's  earliest  actions  in  New  Guinea 
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when  the  Japanese  had  advanced  to 
within  32  miles  of  Port  Moresby  and 
enemy  landings  on  the  Australian 
continent  were  expected  daily.  With- 
in thirty  days  after  their  arrival  in 
Australia,  Dutch  ships  carried  .'(OOO 
American  troops  with  full  equipment 
and  supplies  to  the  battle  zone;  they 
ferried  more  than  a  million  tons  of 
war  supplies  to  New  Guinea  before 
the  end  of  1943. 

In  addition  to  the  83  ships  that  fell 
into  Japanese  hands  with  the  fall  of 
Java,  the  Dutch  merchant  fleet  lost 
half  of  her  ships  and  crew  members 
during  the  "Batrie  of  the  Atlantic." 
Dutch  merchant  ships  were  present 
at  all  allied  landings;  they  carried 
troops  and  equipment  to  North 
Africa,  Sicily  and  Normandy;  they 
rendered  valuable  services  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Pacific  islands.  In  the  last 
few  months  they  have  transferred 
their  activities  to  Borneo  and  Oki- 
nawa. 

Although  the  American  public 
knows  little  about  the  achievements 
of  these  Dutch  ships,  their  deeds  are 
well  known  along  the  waterfront  in 
Australian  ports,  into  which  many 
of  them  limped  with  gapmg  holes  in 
their  sides.  They  were  patched  up 
and  returned  to  sea  duty  with  cargoes 
of  munitions  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Shipping  Med  Taking 
lead  In  Public  Affairs 

With  John  E.  Cushing's  election 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Stanford  University,  San  Fran- 
cisco s  shipping  men  are  winning 
quite  a  reputation  for  the  important 
part  they  are  playing  in  civic  and 
non-shipping  affairs.  Gushing  is  presi- 
dent of  American  Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company,  on  leave  to  the  War 
Shipping  Administration. 

Roger  D.  Lapham  resigned  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  American 
Hawaiian  to  become  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco. 

Henry  F.  Grady,  President  of 
American  President  Lines,  is  also 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of 
the  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

Lewis  A.  Lapham,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association,  has  just 
joined  the  list  of  shipping  men 
among  bank  directors  through  his 
election  as  a  director  of  the  Crocker 
First  National  Bank. 

John    Cushing    graduated    from 


John  Eldridge  Cushing. 

Stanford  with  the  class  of  1909.  He 
IS  not  the  only  shipping  man  on  the 
Stanford  Board,  however.  Almon  E. 
Roth,  president  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Shipping  has  been  a  mem- 
ber since  1943,  along  with  Herbert 
Hoover  and  many  other  notables. 
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may  be  assumed  that  the  post-war 
period  will  not  alter  this  picture  ma- 
terially. It  is  likely,  however,  that 
during  the  period  between  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Europe  and  the  end  of 
the  war  in  the  Pacific,  the  imports 
will  rise  in  greater  proportion  to  the 
exports,  particularly  the  imports 
from  Europe.  While  conditions  af- 
ter this  war  will  be  in  many  respects 
far  different  from  the  conditions  af- 
ter World  War  1,  it  is  nevertheless 
significant  that  after  World  War  L 
overseas  exports  from  Europe  in  the 
first  two  post-war  years  reached  $5 
billion  out  of  which  $800  million 
were  exported  to  the  United  States. 
Exports  under  lend-lease  in  this  tran- 
sition period  after  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Europe  are  estimated  to  be 
ess  than  Yz  of  the  present  level  of 
$11  billion  for  the  year  1944. 

It  is  but  logical  to  assume  that  the 
foliar  exchange  that  will  be  supplied 
5y  these  large  imports  in  addition  to 
:he  enormous  dollar  and  gold  re- 
iources  of  which  they  already  dis- 
pose, our  exports,  particularly  dura- 


ble goods,  will  continue  unusually 
large  over  a  considerable  time  in  the 
after-war  period. 

For  the  distant  future,  however, 
the  United  States  will  have  to  assume 
Its  new  role  as  the  greatest  creditor 
nation  of  the  world  by  embarking  on 
a  comprehensive  sponsorship  of  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  many  deserving  nations 
throughout  the  world  by  means  of 
foreign  loans  and  investments.  Such 
a  policy  seems  particularly  well-ad- 
vised if  this  country  expects  to  sus- 
tain its  great  industrial  capacity  as 
actually  used  in  this  war  and  thereby 
keep  its  factories  employed  and  the 
standard  of  living  on  a  high  level. 
The  notion  in  this  country  that  ex- 
ports supported  by  foreign  loans  and 
investments  should  be  resorted  to  as 
a  temporary  measure  only  is  erro- 
neous, and  has  its  explanation  in  the 
procedure  followed  after  World 
War  I,  whereby  we  chose  to  finance 
our  foreign  trade  principally  by 
means  of  short  term  loans  which 
were   called   with   disastrous   results 


when  the  world  depression  took 
place  in  the  30"s.  This  type  of  financ- 
ing, in  the  light  of  past  experience, 
appears  particularly  inappropriate 
and  should  be  supplanted  by  the 
appropriation  of  long  term  loans  or 
preferably  venture  capital.  In  this 
connection  the  figures  recently  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  August  Maffry  of  the 
International  Economics  and  Statis- 
tics Unit.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  respect  to  our  foreign 
loans  and  investments  in  the  post- 
war period  after  World  War  I  are 
revealing.  Contrary  to  the  general 
belief  that  investments  of  the  United 
States  made  since  the  last  war  were 
almost  entirely  lost,  there  was  re- 
corded a  substantia!  net  return  of 
$10.3  billion  out  of  these  investments 
by  the  end  of  1940.  This  result  was 
achieved  despite  the  great  depression 
that  took  place  in  the  30's. 

The  process  of  industrialization  of 
a  country  and  the  consequent  rise  of 
the  standard  of  living  of  its  nationals 
has  no  specific  ceiling  at  any  time 
and  consequently  foreign  investments 
made  in  that  country  may  well  con- 
tinue indefinitely  on  a  revolving 
basis  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  cred- 
itor and  debtor  nations.  Such  opera- 
tions, of  course,  presuppose  stable 
political  and  economic  conditions  in 
the  countries  involved.  Indeed  it 
may  well  be  anticipated  that  after 
the  untold  sufferings  wreaked  upon 
humanity  in  this  Second  War,  we 
may  look  forward  to  a  long  period 
of  peace  and  eventual  economic  sta- 
bility. 

If  a  constructive,  well  -  directed 
foreign  investment  policy  should  be 
adopted  by  the  United  States,  our 
country  may  well  occupy,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  pre-eminent  po- 
sition that  Great  Britain  occupied  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  Century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury, which  position,  occupied  with 
signal  success,  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  direction  of  peace 
and  stability  that  the  world  enjoyed 
in  that  era. 

Russia 

Since  Russia  is  also  destined  to 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the 
post-war  period  as  one  of  the  "Big 
Three"  countries,  a  word  may  be 
said  about  her  economy  with  regard 
to  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  estimated  that  prior  to  World 
War  II  Russia  boasted  a  gold  stock 
of  at   least  $2   billion.    The   annual 
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production  of  gold  in  that  country 
has  since  proceeded  at  the  rate  of 
some  $200  milhon  per  annum,  so  that 
at  present  Russia  may  well  have 
gold  resources  in  excess  of  $i  bil- 
lion, a  tidy  sum  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
post-war  reconstruction  and  contin- 
ued industrialization  requirements  of 
the  country. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Russian  system  of  foreign  trade  in 
the  pre-war  period  was  an  all-inclu- 
sive government  monopoly  and  is 
Hkely  to  continue  substantially  on 
the  same  basis  in  the  post-war  period. 
Under  this  system  the  Russian  im- 
ports were  arranged  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies as  the  internal  and  external 
values  of  the  Russian  currency  had 
been  completely  divorced.  While  the 
principal  foreign  nations  with  free 
enterprise  systems  granted  the  Rus- 
sians the  "most  favored  nation 
clause"  in  their  respective  trade 
agreements  with  Russia,  the  latter 
under  its  State  monopoly  could,  of 
course,  regulate  its  own  imports  ac- 
cording to  the  State's  requirements 
as  a  whole,  regardless  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Russian  tariffs.  As  a 
result,  the  advantage  that  Russia  re- 
ceived under  the  most  favored  na- 
tion clause  had  to  be  offset  by  some 
other  advantage  conceded  by  Russia 
in  return.  This  concession  took  the 
form  of  a  quantitative  stipulation  up 
to  which  Russia  agreed  to  import 
goods  under  the  specific  trade  agree- 
ments from  its  trading  partners. 

Several  trade  agreements  along 
these  lines  were  completed  in  the  pre- 
war period  and  they  had  the  effect 
of  channeling  the  entire  trade  with 
Russia  into  bilateral  operations  with 
special  emphasis  on  bargaining  posi- 
tions that  frequently  had  political  im- 
plications. It  will  be  readily  seen  if 
similar  procedures  should  be  adopted 
by  Russia  in  the  post-war  period  with 
its  foreign  trade  partners,  which  will 
likely  be  manyfold  that  of  the  pre- 
war time,  an  enormous  pressure  will 
be  ever  present  against  the  free  en- 
terprise systems  of  multilateral  trade 
and  most  favored  nation  principles. 
A  possible  solution  may  be  found 
through  the  allotment  of  Russian  pur- 
chase contracts  to  a  number  of  coun- 
tries on  the  basis  of  free  bargaining 
privileges  as  to  price  and  credit  terms. 

"Are  Financial  Resources  Adequate 
For  Post-War  World  Trade?" 

The  answer,  you  will  no  doubt 
agree  with  me,  should  be  decidedly 
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in  the  affirmative.  We  have,  however, 
seen  that  the  distribution  of  these 
resources  has  undergone  important 
changes,  and  while  in  normal  time  a 
pohcy  of  "laissez  faire"  may  perhaps 
be  the  best  one  to  allow  the  free 
play  of  the  economic  forces  under  a 
free  enterprise  system,  under  the 
present  conditions,  however,  with 
the  United  States  saddled  with  the 
great  responsibilities  that  will  face  a 
disrupted  post-war  world,  the  U.  S. 
Government  should  give  direction  to 
a  well  considered  international  pol- 
icy by  embracing  such  fundamental 
issues  as  freedom  of  international 
trade,  reduction  of  tariffs  under  the 
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A  Smudge  an  the 
Post-war  Picture 

By  W.  C.  Whife 

Vice  President  Alcoa  S.  S.  Co. 

I  have  only  one  fear  about  all  the 
activity  that  our  inquiries  indicate 
and  that  is  expressed  in  a  letter  which 
I  recently  received  from  our  Chicago 
representative.  I  want  to  read  you 
one  paragraph  of  it: 

"Recent  conversations  with  export 
managers  in  this  territory  have  indi- 
cated that  some  of  them  are  looking 
to  the  period  immediately  following 
the  termination  of  this  war  with  in- 
creasing pessimism.  Many  feel  that 
their  companies  will,  for  the  first 
two  years  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  find  the  demand  for  their 
products  so  great  domestically  that 
they  will  not  wish  to  entertain  size- 
able foreign  orders.  The  period 
elapsing  between  the  time  that  manu- 
facturing is  resumed  and  domestic 
markets  have  reached  a  saturation 
point  will  probably  be  sufficient  to 
allow  many  European  houses  to  re- 
tool. These  houses,  which  have  for 
years  been  completely  dependent  on 
foreign  markets  for  their  survival, 
will  undoubtedly  reach  a  decision  in 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  American 
manufacturers.  That  is  to  say,  the 
European  houses  will  undoubtedly 
see  fit  to  take  care  of  foreign  markets 
first  and  domestic  markets  later.  By 
the  time  the  American  manufacturer 


reciprocal  trade  agreements  program, 
sanctity  of  international  trade  agree- 
ments, and  the  resumption  by  free 
enterprise  of  all  international  activi- 
ties that  had  to  be  temporarily  placed 
under  Government  control  due  to 
wartime  conditions. 

Assuming  that  the  moral  leader- 
ship of  the  "Big  Three"  will  be  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  give  the  world  as- 
surance of  a  lasting  peace  and  return 
of  stable  political  and  economic  con- 
ditions, the  latent  financial  resources 
and  recuperative  powers  throughout 
the  world  will  be  ample  to  insure  a 
sustained  period  of  record  world 
trade  and  prosperity. 


awakens  to  the  export  trade,  he  will 
find  that  not  only  will  foreign  com- 
petition be  well  established  but  that 
he  will  suffer  the  added  disadvantage 
of  having  created  a  bad  impression 
on  the  prospective  importers  due  to 
his  initial  neglect  or  lack  of  interest 
in  their  requirements." 

In  striving  for  maximum  produc- 
tion in  this  country,  you  and  the 
other  sales  executives  in  America 
face  the  greatest  challenge  ever 
thrown  down  before  you — and  when 
I  say  that  I  do  not  forget  the  prob- 
lems you  faced  and  the  job  you  did 
in  19.^0,  1931,  and  1932. 

Unless  you  broaden  your  market 
horizons  to  include  the  world,  and 
sell  that  conception  to  your  as- 
ciates  so  that  not  even  the  tre- 
mendous demand  from  your  fellow 
citizens  will  keep  you  from  establish- 
ing yourself  in  foreign  markets,  you 
will  be  selling  America's  rightful 
heritage  down  the  river  to  other  more 
progressive  and  worldly  intelligent 
nations. 

After  two  years  living  with  the 
steamship  industry. —  studying  the 
possibilities  of  export  trade  day  and 
night — I  only  regret  that  I  cannot 
put  this  case  before  you  more  force- 
fully— for  upon  your  decisions  about 
export  markets  rests  the  future  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine.  The 
whole  country  wishes  today  that  we 
had  had  a  much  larger  merchant  ma- 
rine when  war  broke  out,  and  hopes 
that  having  achieved  it,  we  will  be 
able  to  maintain  it  after  the  war.  The 
answer  lies  to  a  great  extent  in  what 
you  and  your  associates  do.  If  you 
tackle  the  markets  of  the  world,  as 
you  always  have  domestic  markets, 
nothing  can  stop  you.  There  will  be 
more  production,  and  more  jobs  in 
this  country  and  a  greater  American 
fleet  on  the  seas. 
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The  Gyro-Cnrnpass 


Part  VIII.     Equipment  Operation 


Preparing  to  Start 

It  is  preferable  to  start  the  equip- 
nent  at  least  six  hours  before  the 
:ompass  is  required  for  service.  This 
s  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  it  to 
:ome  up  to  running  temperature  and 
iettle  on  the  meridian. 

Make  certain  that  all  supply 
switches  are  open. 

Unlock  binnacle  top  cover,  open 
3ne  door  and  make  sure  that  vertical 
•ing  and  rotor-case  locks  are  applied. 

Take  hold  of  both  sides  of  phan- 
:om  and  vertical  rings  and  turn  them 
ilowly  until  compass  card  indicates 
ipproximate  heading  of  ship.  The 
:ompass  should  never  be  turned  in 
izimuth,  with  the  power  off,  by  pres- 
mre  on  compensator  weights  or  mer- 
:ury  ballistic. 

Check  height  of  oil  in  oil-well  win- 
dows. Make  sure  that  oil  level  is  just 
;ven  with  center  of  dot  on  window 
ind  that  oil  level  is  the  same  on  both 
iides  of  compass. 

Test  alarm  by  throwing  switch  on 
ilarm  unit  for  a  second  or  so,  to 
make  sure  relay  functions. 

Adjust  speed  and  latitude  cor- 
rectors to  proper  setting. 

Starting  tlie  Master  Compass 

Pull  out  circuit  breaker  plunger 
3n  control  panel  to  energize  motor- 
jenerator.   Hold  plunger  out  by  hand 


until  motor-generator  speeds  up  (in 
about  5  seconds). 

If  compass  rotor  does  not  start 
with  motor-generator,  rock  compass 
in  plane  of  its  rotor  until  it  starts. 

When  starting  alongside  a  dock, 
wait  until  rotor  is  up  to  speed  (ap- 
proximately 15  minutes),  then  turn 
on  follow-up  switch  on  amplifier 
panel.  (When  starting  up  at  sea,  re- 
lease the  rotor  case  and  vertical  ring 
locking  latches  immediately  and 
steady  the  rotor  case  by  hand  until 
rotor  is  up  to  speed.) 

Wait  one  minute  for  rectifier  tube 
filaments  to  heat  up. 

Release  rotor  case  and  vertical 
ring  locking  latches. 

Turn  ON  azimuth  motor  switch  at 
amplifier  panel. 

Turn  ON  repeater  switch  at  con- 
trol panel. 

Turn  switch  at  alarm  unit  so  as  to 
silence  alarm. 

Reset  compass  on  ship's  heading 
by  pressing  down  on  one  or  the 
other  of  the  rotor-case  bearing  hous- 
ings, and  if  necessary  level  the  rotor 
by  pressing  against  the  vertical  ring 
until  bubble  is  in  normal  settled  posi- 
tion. Check  repeaters,  and  synchro- 
nize if  necessary. 

When  the  rotor-case  is  unlocked 
the  bubble  should  be  brought  to  its 
settling  position.    The  compass  will 
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then  settle  on  the  meridian  without 
further  assistance  from  the  operator. 
The  settling  time  may  be  greatly  re- 
duced, however,  by  setting  the  com- 
pass on  the  approximate  heading  be- 
fore starting. 

Setting  Compass  on  Meridian  When 
Ship's  Heading  is  Known 

After  compass  is  up  to  speed  and 
operating  normally,  precess  compass 
by  pressing  on  top  of  the  proper 
rotor-case  bearing  housing  until  the 
compass  card  indicates  the  heading 
of  the  ship.  Then  level  the  case  by 
bringing  bubble  to  normal  settled 
position.  The  compass  is  now  within 
a  degree  or  two  of  the  meridian  and 
will  settle  on  the  meridian  rapidly. 

Setting  Compass  on  Meridian  When 
Direction  of  North  is  Unknown 

(1)  Set  the  speed  and  latitude  cor- 
rectors. This  can  be  done  while  the 
compass  is  coming  up  to  speed. 

(2)  As  soon  as  the  compass  is  up 
to  speed  (about  fifteen  minutes  after 
it  is  started)  release  rotor  case  and 
vertical  ring  locking  latches. 

(J)  Level  the  rotor-case  by  press- 
ing against  the  side  of  the  vertical 
ring.  If  normal  settling  position  of 
the  bubble  in  the  spirit  level  is 
known,  bring  bubble  to  this  point 
rather  than  the  center  of  the  level. 

(4)  Note  number  of  divisions 
bubble  moves  in  one  minute.  Num- 
ber of  divisions  multiplied  by  10 
equals  approximate  displacement  in 
degrees  from  North. 

(5)  Apply  downward  pressure  on 
rotor  bearing  housing  away  from 
which  bubble  moved  until  compass 
is  precessed  number  of  degrees  com- 
puted. 

(6)  Level  rotor-case  again  and  re- 
peat this  operation.  The  compass 
will  then  be  within  a  degree  or  two 
of  the  meridian. 

(7)  If  the  compass  happens  to  be 
180  degrees  away  from  North,  the 
second  check  will  indicate  a  greater 
correction  than  the  first.  If  this  hap- 
pens, run  a  third  check,  and  if  the 
bubble  travel  is  greater  than  it  was 
in  the  second  you  will  know  that  the 
compass  was  started  approximately 
180  degrees  away  from  North.  Pre- 
cess the  compass  150  degrees  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  previous  cor- 
rections and  make  two  additional 
checks,  which  should  bring  the  com- 
pass approximately  on  the  meridian. 

(8)  An  hour  later  note  the  posi- 
tion  of   the    bubble   and    record    for 
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future  reference  as  the  settling  point 
for  that  particular  latitude.  The 
compass  can  be  set  on  the  meridian 
more  accurately  by  starting  the  bub- 
ble from  this  point  than  by  starting 
it  from  the  center  of  the  level. 

(Note:  As  explained  under  "Oper- 
ating Principles,"  the  axle  of  the  gy- 
ro-compass is  horizontal  only  at  the 
equator.  As  the  compass  is  moved 
away  from  the  equator,  the  vertical 
component  of  the  earth's  rotation 
begins  to  take  effect.  In  northern 
latitudes  the  North  end  of  the  gyro 
tends  to  rise  and  turn  to  the  East. 

Therefore  it  must  be  precessed 
faster  toward  the  West  as  the  lati- 
tude increases.  This  is  accomplished 
automatically  by  a  slight  tilt  of  the 
rotor-case  and  ballistic,  which  causes 
a  greater  amount  of  mercury  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  South  mercury  con- 
tainers than  in  the  North.  The 
amount  of  tilt  increases  with  the  lati- 
tude, the  bubble  travel  being  in  the 
direction  the  ship  is  moving.  North 
or  South.  The  bubble  travel  is  ap- 
proximately one  division  on  the  level 
for  each  20  degrees  of  htitude 
change.) 

Setting  the  Speed  Corrector 

When  the  compass  is  in  operation, 
the  corrector  should  be  set  for  the 
approximate  speed  and  latitude  of 
the  ship.  These  settings  need  not 
be  changed  for  small  variations  in 
speed  and  latitude,  but  should  be 
kept  within  3  knots  and  3°  respec- 
tively. 

To  set  corrector,  turn  knob  until 
the  scale  line  corresponding  to  the 
ship's  latitude  on  the  movable  lati- 
tude bar  intersects  the  curve  repre- 
senting the  ship's  speed  on  the  speed 
plate  across  which  the  latitude  bar  is 
movable. 

Setting  the  Latitude  Corrector 

To  set  the  latitude  corrector,  turn 
knob  until  line  engraved  on  lubber 
ring  coincides  with  approximate  local 
latitude  marked  on  adjustable  block 
of  corrector. 

If  Alarm  Sounds  During  Normal 
Compass  Operation 

A  momentary  failure  of  the  supply 
current  will  cause  buzzer  to  sound 
until  the  supply  is  restored,  and  in 
such  case  the  accuracy  of  the  compass 
will  not  be  affected.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  check  repeaters  with  master 
compass  after  any  momentary  failure 
of  the  supply. 
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If  alarm  continues  to  sound,  the 
current  failure  evidently  is  more  than 
temporary.  Turn  switch  OFF  to  si- 
lence buzzer.  Examine  control  panel 
immediately.  The  circuit  breaker  is 
adjusted  to  open  approximately  5 
seconds  after  ship's  supply  fails. 

If,  on  examination,  the  circuit 
breaker  is  found  open,  repeat  in- 
structions for  starting  compass  at  sea. 
Check  master  compass  and  repeaters. 

Stopping  Compass 

Turn  alarm  switch  to  silence  buz- 
zer. 

Turn  OFF  azimuth  motor  switch. 

Turn  OFF  follow-up  switch. 

Turn  OFF  repeater  switch. 

Depress  push-button  on  control 
panel  until  circuit  breaker  snaps 
open;  the  voltmeter  pointer  will  then 
return  to  0. 

If  stopping  compass  at  sea,  during 
heavy  weather  when  considerable 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  compass, 
steady  rotor  by  hand  until  it  stops, 
then  lock  it  with  locking  latches.  If 
stopping  at  dock,  there  is  no  need  of 
supporting  rotor  by  hand;  it  may  be 
locked  immediately. 

Inspect  equipment  and  clean  same, 
if  convenient.  The  equipment  can  be 
best  cleaned  while  it  is  still  warm. 

Whether  the  compass  should  be 
stopped  at  the  completion  of  a  voy- 
age depends  upon  how  long  the  ves- 
sel is  expected  to  remain  in  port.  If 
the  time  in  port  is  onlv  a  matter  of 
hours,  it  is  often  expedient  to  leave 
the  compass  running.  If  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  days,  it  is  better  to  shut  the 
compass  down.  On  the  Great  Lakes, 
where  cargoes  may  be  loaded  or  dis- 
charged in  three  or  four  hours,  gyro- 
compasses are  sometimes  kept  run- 
ning during  the  full  navigation  sea- 
son of  six  or  seven  months  without 
a  shut-down. 

Notes: 

Under  normal  operation,  the  rotor 
case  is  uncomfortably  hot  to  the  bare 
hand.  This  should  occasion  no  alarm, 
as  the  normal  operating  temperature 
is  approximately  45°  C.  (11.3°  F.) 
higher  than  room  temperature.  Keep 
oil  level  even  with  center  of  dot  in 
oil-well  windows  at  each  end  of 
rotor  case. 

When  setting  the  compass  on  the 
meridian  be  very  careful  not  to  dis- 
arrange the  three-phase  supply  leads 
to  the  gyro.  These  leads  are  loosely 
coiled  where  they  pass  between  the 
vertical  ring  and  the  rotor  case.  Any 
interference  with  their  position  will 


affect  the  settling  position  of  the  com- 
pass. 

Never  attempt  to  set  the  compass 
on  the  meridian  by  pushing  on  the 
compass  card.  The  proper  way  to  do 
it  when  the  compass  is  not  running 
is  to  grasp  the  phantom  and  vertical 
ring  together  and  turn  the  compass 
until  the  card  indicates  the  heading 
of  the  ship.  When  the  compass  is 
running,  it  should  be  precessed  to 
the  exact  heading  by  pressing  down 
on  one  or  the  other  of  the  rotor-case 
bearing  housings,  and  leveled  by 
pressing  against  the  vertical  ring  un- 
til the  bubble  in  the  spirit  level  is  in 
its  normal  settled  position. 

Keep  binnacle  doors  closed  and 
cover  locked  whenever  the  compass 
is  left  unattended.  ALLOW  NO 
UNAUTHORIZED  PERSON  TO 
TAMPER  WITH  IT  AT  ANY 
TIME. 

Setting  the  Repeaters 

Harm  is  done  by  turning  the  re- 
peater synchronizer  knob  when  the 
repeaters  are  energized.  The  torque 
of  the  motor  makes  turning  difficult, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  all  of  the  repeaters  be  syn- 
chronized as  closely  as  possible  with 
the  master  compass  before  the  re- 
peater switch  is  closed.  The  tele- 
phone set  or  voice  tube  between  the 
wheelhouse  and  the  master  compass 
is  used  as  an  aid  in  obtaining  accurate 
synchronization  of  the  repeaters  and 
the  course  recorder  with  the  master. 

As  a  rule,  the  manufacturers  of 
radio  direction  iinders  provide  an 
extension  to  the  setting  shaft  so  that 
the  direction-finder  repeater  may  be 
set  conveniently  from  the  outside. 
Otherwise  it  is  necessary  to  open  the 
direction-finder  binnacle  and  reach 
inside  to  turn  the  synchronizing 
knob  on  the  side  of  the  repeater. 

When  synchronizing  the  course 
recorder,  turn  the  synchronizing 
stem  on  the  end  of  the  motor  shaft. 
To  save  time,  close  course  recorder 
cover  momentarily  and  note  position 
of  indicator  dial  relative  to  heading 
desired. 

Then  turn  stem  to  bring  indicator 
dial  to  heading  by  shortest  route. 
With  left-hand  pen  (zone  pen)  in 
proper  quadrant,  right-hand  pen 
(course  pen)  can  be  brought  quickly 
to  the  required  course  line  on  the 
chart. 

CAUTION:  Never  attempt  to 
synchronize  the  pens  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  the  synchronizing 
stem.     Application    of   force   to   the 
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cam  drum,  the  indicator  dial  or  the 
pen  arms  will  only  result  in  damage 
to  the  instrument. 

Keep  the  course  recorder  closed 
and  locked  except  when  starting, 
stopping    or    making    notes    on    the 

chart, 

Gyro-Pilot  Operation 

Condensed  instructions  for  the  use 
of  the  particular  type  of  Gyro-Pilot 
installed  are  contained  on  a  framed 
chart  in  the  wheelhouse.  The  instruc- 
tions which  follow  apply  specifically 
to  the  type  of  two-unit  Gyro-Pilot 
now  being  manufactured. 

As  heretofore  mentioned,  the  Two- 
Unit  Gvro-Pilot  provides  for  steering 
control  by  means  of  (a)  the  wheel  on 
the  steering  stand,  and  (b)  automatic 
follow-up  action  in  conjunction  with 
the  Master  Gyro-Compass. 

Wheel  Steering  (Follow-Up 
Control ) 

Put  the  control  lever  on  the  steer- 
ing stand  at  OFF. 

At  the  motor  control  panel  throw 
the  D-C  ship's  supply  switch  ON. 

Center  the  wheel  pointer. 

If  the  ship  has  a  telemotor,  open 
the  bridge  by-pass  valve  to  allow  the 
oil  to  circulate  freely  through  the 
pipes. 

Shift  the  control  lever  on  the  steer- 
ing stand  to  HAND. 

Steer  by  means  of  the  gyro-pilot 
wheel. 

Automatic  Steering 

Steady  ship  on  course  with  the 
wheel,  as  in  the  preceding  directions. 

Put  rudder  amidship. 

Move  control  lever  to  GYRO. 

Set  weather  and  rudder  adjust- 
ments on  Gyro-Pilot  to  meet  sea  con- 
ditions. (These  are  seldom  altered 
after  their  best  position  is  deter- 
mined.) 

To  alter  course  less  than  10°,  turn 
pilot  wheel  in  desired  direction  and 
steady  ship  on  new  course.  Put  rud- 
der amidship  and  return  control  lever 
to  GYRO. 

Telemotor  Steering 

If  it  is  desired  to  steer  by  means 
of  the  ship's  telemotor  system,  move 
the  control  lever  on  the  gyro-pilot 
steering  stand  to  OFF,  thus  disengag- 
ing the  magnetic  clutch  in  the  steer- 
ing engine  room,  and  close  the  by- 
pass valve  to  the  telemotor. 


Trick  Wheel  Steering 

Provision  is  made  for  emergency 
steering  at  the  trick  wheel  in  the 
steering  engine  room.  This  is  done 
by  pulling  the  pin  connecting  the 
Sperry  power  unit  to  the  engine 
valve  and  inserting  the  same  pin  in 
the  trick  wheel  linkage. 

Adjustments 

The  purpose  of  the  weather  and 
rudder  adjustments  is  described  fully 
in  the  previous  section  on  the  Gyro- 
Pilot:  in  general,  remember  that 
changing  conditions  at  sea  necessitate 
alterations  in  the  steering  character- 
istics of  the  Gyro-Pilot  just  as  a 
human  helmsman  must  vary  the 
amount  of  rudder  used  to  meet 
changes  in  wind  and  weather.  Such 
changes  are  met  by  manipulation  of 
the  weather  knob  and  the  rudder 
knob. 

Weather  Adjustment 

In  good  weather,«set  knob  at  0.  In 
a  quartering  sea,  advance  knob  just 
enough  to  prevent  rudder  from  run- 
ning back  and  forth  at  every  roll  of 
the  ship. 

Rudder  Adjustment 

With  ship  Hght.  set  knob  between 
0  and  1.  With  ship  loaded  set  be- 
tween 1  and  .^.  These  values  are  only 
indicative;  experience  will  determine 
proper  settings  under  different  con- 
ditions. 

Abnormal  Operation 

Excessive  Compass  "Hunt" 

If  master  compass  is  "hunting"  ex- 
cessively, causing  the  automatic  steer- 
ing system  to  operate  continuously, 
reduce  the  "hunt"  at  the  master  com- 
pass by  turning  the  lost  motion  ad- 
justing knob  on  the  compass  trans- 
mitter. 

The  most  accurate  steering  is  ob- 
tained when  the  lost  motion  ham- 
mer of  the  compass  transmitter  just 
strikes  the  stop  at  each  stroke,  with- 
out causing  the  roller  brushes  to 
move  unless  there  is  movement  of 
the  ship's  head. 

Falling  Off  Course 

A  sharp  change  in  wind  direction 
or  strength  will  sometimes  cause  the 
ship  to  fall  off  slightly  one  or  two 
degrees  from  the  set  course.  In  this 
event,  turn  pilot-wheel  slightly  to 
compensate  for  the  changed  condi- 
tions. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

George  W.  Codrington,  general 
manager,  Cleveland  Diesel  Engine 
Division,  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  book  dealing  with  the  his- 
tory and  present-day  application  of 
diesel-electric  drive.  The  book  car- 
ries the  title  "Diesel-Electric  Drive 
in  Marine  Service,"  and  is  a  beauti- 
ful piece  of  work.  In  104  pages  of 
text  and  attractive  illustrations,  it 
deals  frankly  with  a  subject  which 
continues,  month  by  month,  to  in- 
crease its  appeal  to  naval  architects, 
shipbuilders  and  vessel  owners.  This 
publication  will  undoubtedly  be 
given  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  all 
branches  of  the  marine  industry. 

Particularly  instructive  are  the  sec- 
tions devoted  to  flexibiHty  and  torque 
characteristics,  direct  and  alternat- 
ing current  drive,  maneuverability, 
weight  and  space  conservation.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  most  interesting 
chapter  on  the  evolution  of  ship  pro- 
pulsion and  a  number  of  modern  en- 
gine room  layouts.  Individuals  and 
companies  may  secure  a  copy  of  the 
book  from  Mr.  Codrington. 


Soybean  Chemistry  and  Tech- 
nology, by  Klarc  S.  Markley  and 
Warren  H.  Goss  (Chemical  Publish- 
ing Company,  Inc.  $.V50).  The 
authors  have  presented  a  timely  book 
covering  the  technical  and  chemical 
aspects  of  the  soybean.  The  text 
comprises  a  valuable  digest  of  numer- 
ous research  contributions  and  refer- 
ences that  have  appeared  up  to  1943 
in  technical  literature  throughout  the 
world.  This  book  fills  an  important 
gap  in  technical  libraries.  Any  one 
interested  ■will  find  it  a  valuable 
source  of  factual  information. 


Centrifugal    Pumps   and    Blowers, 

by  Austin  H.  Church  (John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  Inc.  $4.50).  The  author,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  machine  design  at 
New  York  University,  has  prepared 
a  fine  and  scholarly  book  on  the 
application  and  use  of  centrifugal 
pumps  and  blowers.  It  contains 
illustrations,  charts  and  mathematical 
equations  and  is  especially  slanted 
towards  the  problems  that  face  the 
young  graduate  engineer  engaged  in 
the  design  of  centrifugal  fluid 
movers. 
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by  "The  Chief" 

"The   Chief's"   department  welcomes   questions — Just   write   "The   Chief," 
Pacific  Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco  11,  California 


QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  SHIPS 


Puestion: 

"A  few  years  ago  you  ran  an  arti- 
cle in  your  column  on  engine  balanc- 
ing and  stated  that  anyone  who  de- 
sired would  be  sent  a  procedure  for  a 
running  balance  on  a  turbine  engine. 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me 
a  copy?" 

Answer: 

Literature  on  the  instruments  used 


for  balancing  at  speed  in  place  is  be- 
ing mailed.  However,  this  is  prob- 
ably not  available  to  the  men  on 
board  ship. 

The  process  of  balancing  is  dis- 
cussed in  6  -  72,  Vol.  Ill,  "Marine 
Electrician's  Library,"  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  which  is  available  in  most 
libraries  and  technical  book  shops. 
This  covers  static  balance,  dynamic 
balance,  balancing  in  place,  and  in 
the  shop. 


Commutatinn  and  Brushes 


(Continued) 


Commutation  Factors 


Firm  contact  between  the  brush 
and  the  commutator  as  being  a  prime 
requisite  was  discussed  in  the  May 
issue.  The  nature  of  the  commutator 
film,  atmospheric  conditions,  friction 
characteristics  of  the  brushes,  brush 
pressure  and  angle  of  inclination  all 
have  an  influence  on  the  intimacy  of 
brush  contact. 

Another  property  considered  more 
important  than  all  of  the  above-men- 
tioned factors  is  the  elastic  property 
of  the  brush.  This  property  can  be 
accurately  determined,  and  because 
of  its  direct  influence  on  the  success- 
ful performance  of  commutators  and 
brushes  it  has  been  given  the  specific 
name  of  commutation  factor.  Years 
of  careful  observation  under  con- 
trolled conditions  h.ive  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  this  property  of 
brushes. 

By  selecting  carbon  and  graphite 
materials,    and    by    controlling    the 
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manufacturing  technique,  the  com- 
mutation factor  may  be  made  an  op- 
timum value,  insuring  the  best  pos- 
sible contact  being  maintained  be- 
tween the  brush  and  commutator,  in 
spite  of  many  of  the  unfavorable  con- 
ditions which  ordinarily  would  dis- 
turb this  contact. 

Contact  Drop 

Most  experienced  marine  electri- 
cians and  brush  manufacturers  have 
felt  that  contact  drop  is  the  measure 
of  the  commutating  properties  of  a 
brush.  This  is  the  voltage  measured 
with  a  low  reading  d-c  volt  meter, 
perhaps  (0  to  15)  volts,  with  one 
terminal  connected  to  the  brush  and 
one  to  a  pencil  lead  which  slides  on 
the  commutator  alongside  of  the 
bush.  It  usually  will  be  less  than  3 
volts  at  full  load  on  the  machine. 
This  valve  should  not  go  to  sero  and 
reverse  as  the  pencil  is  moved  along 
the  commutator  from  leading  to  trail- 


ing edge  of  the  brush.  If  it  does  not 
go  to  zero  or  reverse  there  is  no  short 
circuit  current  flowing  from  one  bar 
to  an  adjacent  bar,  through  the  brush, 
while  both  bars  are  under  it.  The 
small  voltage  in  the  coil  shorted  by 
the  brush  may  tend  to  crowd  more 
current  toward  one  side  of  the  brush, 
overloading  the  area  there  and  under- 
loading the  area  near  the  other  side. 
In  the  case  of  over  or  under  com- 
pensation, i.  e.,  commutating  field 
strength,  the  contact  drop  may  re- 
verse and  current  is  flowing  in  the 
short  circuit  formed  by  the  brush. 

The  conventional  method  of  illus- 
trating the  commutation  of  the  cur- 
rent in  an  armature  coil  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  2 A  is  a  normal  curve  of 
commutation  current.  The  vertical 
axis  of  this  graph  represents  the 
valve  and  direction  of  current  in  coil 
"a"  Fig.  1  during  the  commutating 
interval,  and  the  horizontal  axis  is 
the  position  of  the  mica  insulation 
between  segments  "A"  and  "Z."  The 
current  flowing  through  commutator 
segment  or  bar  "A"  as  it  passes  un- 
der the  brush  is  indicated  by  the  hori- 
zontal hnes  in  Fig.  2B.  The  horizon- 
tal location  of  these  lines  shows  the 
successive  positions  of  segment  "A" 
in  relation  to  the  brush  face,  and  the 
vertical  length  of  these  lines  shows 
the  valve  of  the  current  flowing 
through  the  segment  at  the  position 
indicated. 

The  corresponding  range  of  cur- 
rent density,  amperes  per  unit  area 
of  brush  face,  at  the  several  points 
across  the  brush  face  is  shown  at  Fig. 
2C.  The  full  cycle  of  variation  be- 
tween maximum  and  minimum  limits 
of  current  density  at  any  point  on  the 
brush  face  has  a  frequency  equal  to 
that  at  which  the  commutator  bars 
are  passing  that  point. 

The  value  of  current  density  here 
represented  assumes  contact  with  the 
brush  over  the  full  surface  area  of 
that  portion  of  the  bar  under  the 
brush  at  any  given  time. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to 
evaluate  the  very  much  higher  cur- 
rent densities  encountered  momen- 
tarily at  the  relatively  small  number 
points  at  which  contact  actually  oc- 
curs. 

Exact  performance  according  to  a 
particular  set  of  curves  such  as  Fig. 
2  will  occur  in  adjacent  coils  and 
bars  if  the  armature  is  in  electrical 
and  mechanical  balance  and  has  only 
one  coil  per  slot.  Where  there  is 
more  than  one  coil  per  slot,  the  sec- 
ond coil  will  commutate  under  slight- 
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ly  different  field  conditions  than  the 
first,  and  the  third  different  from  the 
second,  and  so  on.  Therefore  be- 
tween segments  (bars)  in  which  es- 
sentially identical  conditions  recur, 
there  will  be  one  or  more  intervening 
segments  in  which  the  cycle  of  com- 
mutation is  somewhat  different.  This 
is  the  reason  for  second  and  third  bar 
marking  sometimes  observed  on  the 
commutators  of  machines  having 
two  or  three  coils  per  slot  and  com- 
mutating  under  marginal  conditions. 

Figure  3  A  is  typical  of  the  commu- 
tation curve  found  under  conditions 
of  over  compensation  (commuting 
field  too  strong).  It  will  be  noted 
from  Fig,  3B  and  3C  that  reversal  of 
current  occurs  in  the  bars  shortly  be- 
fore passing  out  from  Under  the 
brush,  with  corresponding  reversal  of 
current  in  that  portion  of  the  brush 
face.  Under  such  conditions  intermit- 
tent short  circuit  current  flows  in  the 
brush  face  near  the  trailing  edge  and 
the  contact  drop  shows  reversal  near 
the  trailing  edge. 

With  under  compensation  (com- 
mutating  field  too  weak)  similar  ef- 
fects are  to  be  found  near  the  leading 
edge  of  the  brush.  If  the  armature 
has  three  coils  per  slot  it  is  entirely 
possible  for  one  coil  to  be  under 
compensated  during  commutation, 
the  next  to  be  properly  compensated 
and  the  third  over  compensated. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  from  these 
figures  that  the  highest  current  den- 
sity in  the  brush  face  is  at  the  same 
point  as  the  most  rapid  change  of 
current  in  the  coil  undergoing  com- 
mutation. It  should  be  noted  that  the 
coil  process  of  commutation  for  a 
given  coil  is  the  period  of  reversal  of 
current  in  it,  as  shown  at  "A,"  Figs. 
2  and  3.  These  facts,  together  with 
the  increase  in  contact  drop  which 
accompanies  this  rapid  change  of 
current,  may  cause  serious  sparking 
even  when,  as  in  Fig.  3,  this  condi- 
tion is  encountered  at  a  point  under- 
neath the  brush  and  is  not  visible. 
The  higher  the  rate  of  change  of  cur- 
rent the  higher  the  inductance  volt- 
age in  the  coil,  which  appears  across 
the  two  adjacent  bars.  The  extremely 
wide  range  of  fluctuation  in  local 
point  current  density  indicated  near 
the  central  part  of  the  brush  face  in 
Fig.  3C  may  also  be  a  source  of  con- 
cealed or  invisible  sparking  and 
brush  face  and  bar  marking. 


It  must  not  be  assumed  from  this 
discussion  that  contact  drop  is  en- 
tirely valueless  as  a  measure  of  brush 
performance.  Some  contact  drop,  or 
in  other  words  contact  resistance,  is 
needed  to  assist  the  impedence  of  the 
coil  in  limiting  the  short  circuit  cur- 
rent bar  to  bar  via  the  brush  face 
under  conditions  of  imperfect  com- 
pensations, or  commutating  field 
strength.  Reasonable  contact  resist- 
ance probably  tends  to  improve  the 
commutating  cycle,  preventing  too 
rapid  transfer  of  current  from  a  seg- 
ment already  under  the  brush  to  one 
just  making  contact  at  the  leading 
edge,  and  also  helping  force  current 
from  a  segment,  about  to  break  con- 
tact at  the  trailing  edge,  into  those 
still  making  full  contact.  Where  uni- 
form surface  conditions  are  main- 
tained on  the  commutator  and  the 
contact  resistance  of  all  the  brushes 
of  like  polarity  is  essentially  the  same, 
the  fact  that  contact  resistance  con- 
stitutes the  principal  resistance  in  the 
several  paths  in  parallel  tends  to 
stabilije  the  current  distribution  be- 
tween brushes  and  minimize  selective 
action.  This  later  condition  is  the 
case  of  one  or  a  few  brushes  taking 
more  than  their  share  of  the  total 
load  current. 

It  is  difficult  to  set  forth  what  is 
the  most  important  property  of  a 
carbon  brush.  The  characteristic 
which  makes  a  brush  the  ideal  sclec- 


ARMATURE  COllS      — 
CONVENTIONAL  DIAGRAM  ILLUSTRATING  COMMUTATION  INTERVAL 

Fig.  1 


tion  for  one  application  may  be  of 
secondary  importance  to  some  other 
property  on  another  machine.  For 
heavy  duty  service  it  is  likely  that 
those  characteristics  which  aid  or 
permit  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  uniform  surface  film  on 
the  commutator  are  of  greatest  im- 
portance. The  relative  importance  of 
individual  characteristics  for  any  par- 
ticular application  depends  upon  the 
unfavorable  or  disturbing  factors 
which  must  be  overcome.  From  the 
large  number  of  such  factors  and  the 
varying  influence  each  may  have  on 
different  applications  it  is  under- 
standable why  the  "one"  universal 
brush  for  all  jobs  has  not  yet  been 
found,  and  why  there  is  such  a  vari- 
ety of  brushes  to  be  found  on  differ- 
ent machines  and  even  on  duplicate 
machines. 

Methods  of  taking  contact  drop 
and  its  interpretation  will  follow  in 
succeeding  issues. 
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Keep  Posted 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  AND  MACHINERY 
FOR  YARD,  SHIP  AND  DOCK 


Splash-Proof  Inverter 

A  splash-proof  inverter  has  just 
been  announced  by  Electrical  Engi' 
neering  and  Mfg.  Corp.,  Los  An- 
geles, California.  Particularly  suited 
to  marine  conditions,  this  compact 
unit  will  convert  32-volt  D.C.  cur- 
rent into  110- volt  60-cycle  A.C.  cur- 
rent. As  furnished  now  to  the  U.  S. 
Government,  this  totally  enclosed, 
fan-cooled  model  is  of  350-volt  am- 
peres capacity,  continuous  duty  type, 
with  900-voIt  amperes  peak  capacity. 
It  could  be  adapted  for  use  with  a 
power  supply  source  of  110-volt  D. 
C,  and  would  be  particularly  useful 
on  boats  having  D.C.  power  supply 
yet  requiring  a  small  amount  of  al- 
ternating current  for  the  operation 
of  standard  commercial  electrical  ap- 
pliances without  necessitating  the 
purchase  of  special  equipment. 


Changing  Heavy  Dies  by 
Electric  Truck 

Dies  weighing  10  to  20  tons  or 
more  as  used  by  builders  of  aircraft, 
motors  and  armament  require  fre- 
quent removal  and  replacing  on 
presses.  The  problem  of  handling 
these  large,  cumbersome  loads  quick- 
ly, safely  and  economically  is  solved 
by  The  Elwell-Parker  Electric  Co.'s 
modern  die-handling  truck. 

In  handhng  dies  on  this  truck  the 
driver  pulls  up  to  the  press  bed  and 
elevates  the  platform  to  the  height 
of  the  bed.  He  then  reels  off  wire 
cable,  on  both  sides  of  the  truck, 
passes  each  length  through  a  pulley 
on  the  end  of  the  platform,  and  hooks 
it  to  the  rear  side  of  the  die.  When 
the  cable  is  wound  on  the  drum  the 
die  slides  off  the  truck  onto  the  press. 
In  removing  the  die  from  the  press 
the  cable  hooks  are  attached  to  the 
far  side  of  the  die  and  it  is  pulled 
forward  from  the  press  onto  the  plat- 
form. One  man  only,  the  driver  if 
necessary,  can  change  dies,  once  the 
die  is  unbolted   from  the  press. 

This  method  of  handling  is  find- 
ing extensive  application  in  forging 
departments  doing  a  wide  range  of 
work,  because  of  the  ease  and  safety 
of  the  operation.  The  truck  con- 
serves man  power,  avoids  tying  up 
expensive  presses  while  changing  dies 
manually,  and  thus  speeds  produc- 
tion. 


Rereeving  a  New 
Wire  Rope 

When  replacing  an  old  and  worn 
rope  with  a  new  one,  on  any  machine 
which  requires  pulling  the  new  rope 
through  blocks,  over  sheaves  and 
onto  drums,  here  is  an  idea  that  will 
save  not  only  time  and  temper  but 
money  and  profanity. 

From  the  end  of  the  old  rope,  un- 
lay and  remove  four  of  the  six 
strands  to  a  distance  of  about  two 
or  three  feet.    Similarly  remove  two 


of  the  six  strands  from  the  new  rope 
to  be  installed. 

Splice,  or  more  properly  speaking 
"lay,"  the  two  together  and  tape  the 
ends  to  prevent  unraveling.  This  will 
permit  the  new  cable  to  be  pulled 
through  blocks  and  pulleys  and 
reeved  rapidly,  accurately  and  easily. 

This,  of  course,  can  be  done  only 
with  preformed  wire  rope,  since  it  is 
only  that  type  of  wire  rope  with 
strands  which  will  lie  inert.  To  re- 
move the  seizing  wires  and  attempt 
this  procedure  with  non-preformed 
wire  rope  would  be  courting  disaster, 
since  ordinary  wire  rope,  so  cut, 
would  virtually  explode. 


A  Clever  Clevis 

A  new  clevis  ring  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Poulsen  6?  Nardon,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles  manufacturer  of  stamped 
parts  and  fittings. 

Utilizing  their  great  experience  in 
stampings,  company  engineers  de- 
vised a  clevis  ring  that  can  be  pro- 
duced  in  a  simple  stamping  operation. 
It  is  made  to  exacting  dimensions 
from  alloy  steel,  carefully  formed  to 
retain  the  full  strength  qualities  of 
the  steel.  Each  ring  is  cadmium 
plated,  and  conforms  to  specifications 
ANQQ-P-421. 

Tests  have  shown  that  the  strength 
factor  of  this  clevis  ring  is  in  excess 
of  the  cable  with  which  it  is  used. 
It  fits  any  standard  cable  terminal. 
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A  Heat  Recovery 
Silencer  for  Diesels 

Although  exhaust  heat  recovery  is 
an  old  story  by  now,  continued  im- 
provement in  devices  used  for  this 
purpose  is  a  matter  that  should  be 
followed  with  considerable  interest 
by  everyone  concerned  with  power 
plant  operation  where  steam  or  hot 
water  is  in  demand. 

The  latest  to  come  to  our  atten- 
tion is  the  new  Vortex  Heat  Recov- 
ery Silencer  for  diesel  engines  de- 
veloped by  the  Engineering  Special- 
ties Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  which  the 
manufacturers  believe  is  one  of  the 
most  efEcient  units  of  its  kind  pro- 
duced to  date. 

Designed  for  both  marine  and  sta- 
:ionary  installations,  this  silencer 
rombines  four  functions  in  one  con- 
itruction:  steam  generation  up  to 
'0  lb.  psi  depending  upon  the  serv- 
ce,  water  heating,  exhaust  silencing 
md  the  removal  of  sparks  and  car- 
ion  from  exhaust  gases.  Yet  it  nor- 
nally  occupies  httle  more  space  than 
park  arrester-silencers  without  the 
team  or  hot  water  features. 

It  produces  an  exceptionally  high 
atio  of  steaming  rate  to  engine 
lorsepower  due  to  its  exclusive  de- 
ign and  unique  construction  which 


holds  the  rate  consistently  high  for 
most  operating  conditions. 

Operators  of  diesel  engines  will 
find  many  uses  for  this  waste  heat 
silencer.  The  steam  can  be  used  for 
space  heating,  processing  and  other 
services.  And  the  unit  is  equally  use- 
ful when  functioning  as  a  hot  water 
boiler.  Furthermore,  in  many  in- 
stances it  will  serve  as  an  auxiliary 
to  separately-fired  steam  generators 
and  hot  water  boilers  or  as  an  ad- 
junct to  carry  peak  loads. 

Installation  of  the  Vortex  Heat 
Recovery  Silencer  is  simple  and  in  no 
way  detracts  from  engine  efficiency. 
In  fact,  engine  economy  is  often  im- 
proved because  of  the  low  back  pres- 
sure design  of  this  unit. 

The  Bearing  Watchdog 

Paxton  Diesel  Engineering  Com- 
pany of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  offers  a 
new,  thoroughly  tested  and  approved 
automatic  device  to  detect  the  wear 
or  shell-out  of  the  connecting-rod 
and  main  bearings  of  a  diesel  engine. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on 
leading  railroads  and  affords  inex- 
pensive insurance  against  expensive 
crankshaft  replacements  and  repairs. 
This  device  consists  of  a  "Watch- 
dog" or  trip-lever  installed  in  the 
crankcase  under  each  connecting-rod 
throw,  a  lug  for  each  connecting-rod 
bearing  cap,  a  dump-valve  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  Serv-O-Motor  of  any 
standard  hydraulic  governor,  a  con- 
trol box  containing  an  air  pressure 
reducing  valve  and  tell-tale  light,  and 
copper  tubing  for  connecting  the 
various  parts. 

The  Bearing  Watchdog  system  is 
connected  to  the  main  air  supply 
and  under  normal  conditions  a  con- 
stant air  pressure  of  ten  pounds  is 
maintained  throughout  the  Watch- 
dog system.  In  the  event  a  connect- 
ing-rod bearing  or  main  bearing 
wears  excessively  or  shells-out,  the 
bearing  cap  lug  strikes  the  Watch- 
dog trip  lever.  This  causes  the  re- 
lease of  the  air  pressure  from  the 
Watchdog  system,  which  actuates  the 
dump-valve  on  the  governor  and  ef- 
fects an  immediate  shutdown  of  the 
engine  and  simultaneous  lighting  of 
the  tell-tale  light.  The  clearance 
between  the  Watchdog  trip  -  lever 
and  the  lug  on  the  connecting-rod 
bearing  cap  is  set  to  represent  the 
maximum  amount  of  wear  permis- 
sible (usually  about  .012  of  an  inch). 
The  Watchdog  system  also  will 
shut  down  the  engine  if  a  main  bear- 
ing goes  out,  because  the  crankshaft 


will  flex  sufficiently  to  trip  the 
Watchdog.  It  also  protects  the  en- 
gine in  case  of  broken  bearing  caps, 
cap  bolts  or  connecting-rods,  as  any- 
thing that  releases  the  air  pressure 
from  the  Watchdog  system  causes  an 
almost  instantaneous  engine  shut- 
down. 

New  Proportioning  Pump 

%  Proportioneers,  Inc.%,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  well-known  manufac- 
turer of  chemical  proportioning 
equipment,  has  just  announced  a  new 
package-type  proportioning  pump  to 
add  colloid  and  phosphate  for  main- 
taining maximum  heat  transfer  in 
marine  evaporators  by  keeping  tubes 
free  from  incrustation.  This  unit  in- 
cludes a  spill-proof  solution  tank, 
sight  glass,  cover  and  motor-driven 
agitator.  The  chemical  feeder,  a 
%  Proportioneers*^";  Midget  Adjust- 
O-Feeder  with  fluid  sealed  plunger 
and  stuffing  gland,  assures  extremely 
long  life  and  satisfactory  perform- 
ance when  handling  any  chemical. 
A  unique  arrangement  is  employed 
for  driving  the  agitator  and  pump 
with  a  single  motor.  All  parts  are 
readily  interchangeable  for  ease  of 
maintenance. 
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SHIPS  in  THe  mflKiPG 


LIGHT  FOR  THi  WOUNDED 


=.°  .';;i'*?iL'°c1.'''  ""^  J'°i°  '■'■""♦.♦•'^  identity  of  this  hospital  ship,  the 
at  the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation's  eroolclyn  division  This  is  how 
night— so   brilliantly   lighted   that  Jap   pilots   don't   even   have   to   come 


L.  D.  Smith  Shipyard 
Launches  Cargo  Ship 

When  the  Navy  cargo  ship  M.  S. 
Tulare,  83rd  ship  to  be  launched 
since  1941  by  the  Leathern  D.  Smith 
Shipyard,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin, 
recently  slid  down  the  ways,  the 
California  county  after  which  it  was 
named  was  well  represented  in 
"spirit"  and  in  person.  The  ship  was 
christened  with  a  special  bottle  of 
champagne  produced  in  the  county, 
and  the  ceremony  was  attended  by  a 
native  daughter  of  Tulare,  comely 
Nancy  Jean  McMillan,  University  of 
Wisconsin  coed. 

The  launching  was  a  double  one, 
with  the  Navy  Tanker  YW  126  go- 
ing in  at  the  same  time. 

The  Leathem  D,  Smith  yard,  at 
the  start  of  its  program  in  1941,  em- 
ployed only  50  men,  but  has  grown 
at  a  phenomenal  rate  until  it  now  em- 
ploys    5000    men    and    women, 
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Haven,  recently  completed 
all  hospital  ships  trovel  at 
close  to  tell  what  she  is. 


completing  contracts  for  more  than 
100  ships  of  eight  different  types, 
valued  at  140  million  dollars.  Pro- 
duction facilities  have  been  devel- 
oped to  build  five  different  types  of 
ships  simultaneously.  The  company 
has  a  Maritime  Commission  "M" 
flag  with  two  stars,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  shipyards  in  the  country  to  have 
both  Army  and  Navy  "E"  awards, 
which  have  been  renewed  three 
times. 

Navy  Awards 
Hunters  Point  Contract 

Contract  for  the  sub-surface  bor- 
ing for  foundation  studies  on  addi- 
tional improvements  at  the  Naval 
Drydocks,  Hunters  Point,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  was  awarded  by  the  U.  S. 
Navy  to  J.  D.  Proctor,  Inc.,  general 
contractor  of  Point  Richmond,  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  a  recent  an- 
nouncement. 


J.  D.  Proctor,  Inc.,  recently  com- 
pleted with  a  safety  record,  and  with 
commendation  from  the  U.  S.  Army 
Engineers,  the  hasardous  underwater 
cleanup,  including  unexpended  ex- 
plosives, resulting  from  the  Port  Chi- 
cago explosion  of  July,  1944. 

The  sub-surface  boring  contract 
amounts  to  $77,365. 

Concurrently,  J.  D.  Proctor,  presi- 
dent of  the  firm,  has  appointed  W. 
Harcourt-Palmer,  superintending  en- 
gineer. 

San  Pedro  Yard's 
Last  Destroyer 

USS  Harwood,  built  by  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company,  San  Pedro 
Shipbuilding  Division,  Terminal  Is- 
land, was  launched  May  22.  The 
sponsor  for  the  new  destroyer  was 
Mrs.  Bruce  Lawrence  Harwood,  wid- 
ow of  Commander  Bruce  L.  Har- 
wood, USN,  in  whose  honor  the  ship 
is  named. 

The  vessel  is  the  last  of  the  25 
large  destroyers  built  by  Bethlehem 
Steel.  They  carry  twin  five  -  inch 
guns,  anti-aircraft  protection,  torpe- 
does, and  depth  charges,  and  would 
have  been  classed  as  light  cruisers 
in  the  first  world  war.  The  Bethle- 
hem yard  in  San  Pedro  is  still  build- 
ing small  tugs,  but  repair  facilities 
are  being  augmented  and  in  the  near 
future  the  entire  plant  will  be  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  repair 
work. 

British  Government 
Honored 

The  British  Government  was  hon- 
ored at  the  launching  of  the  M.  V. 
Hickory  Cape,  June  9,  at  Consoli- 
dated Steel  Corporation's  Wilming- 
ton shipyard.  The  M.  V.  Hickory 
Cape  is  one  of  a  series  of  thirty  ves- 
sels being  built  by  Consolidated  for 
the  British  Ministry  of  War. 

Sponsor  of  the  vessel  was  Mrs. 
Harry  B.  Livingston,  wife  of  the 
British  Consul  General  at  Los  An- 
geles. Before  coming  to  Los  Angeles 
three  months  ago,  the  Consul  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  Livingston  were  sta- 
tioned for  five  years  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Mr.  Livingston  has 
been  in  the  British  diplomatic  service 
for  twenty-five  years. 

The  M.  V.  Hickory  Cape,  which 
is  classed  as  a  Cl-M-AVl  coastal 
cargo  vessel,  has  a  length  of  326  ft., 
a  beam  of  50  ft.,  and  a  dead  weight 
tonnage  of  5,010.  It  is  powered  by  . 
diesel  engines  and  has  a  cruising  ra-  . 
dius  of  10,600  miles. 
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Top,    right:     The    double    I 
Leathern    D.    Smith    shipyc 

Tulare  ond  YW  126,  Novy  tanker,  wer 
launched.  Seoted,  I  to  r:  Mrs.  Leothem  D 
Smith;  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Townsend,  sponsor  o 
Tulare;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Flodin,  sponsor  of  YW  126 
Miss  Nancy  Jean  McMillon.  Standing,  I  to  r 
Leathem  D.  Smith;  John  M.  Bush,  Clevelon 
Cliffs  Iron  Co.  of  Negaunee,  Mich.;  F.  / 
Flodin,  pres.  of  Lahe  Shore  Engineering  Co 
Paul  H.  Toy<nsend,  Huron  Portland  Cement  Co 
Mrs.   A.   C.   Rohn,   end   A.   C.    Rohn,  chief 


U.    S.    Mo 


eng 


Center:  USS  Milwaukee  was  lend-leased  to 
Soviet  Union  for  operation  with  the  Red  Fleet 
as  the  cruiser  Murmansk.  Launched  in  March 
of  1921  at  Tacoma  yard  of  Todd's  ond  com- 
missioned in  May.  1923,  the  22  year  old  yet- 
eron's  35  knot  speed  mokes  her  the  fastest 
cruiser  in  the   Russian   fleet. 

Bottom,  left:  Hoil  and  farewell!  This  is  the 
last  view  of  its  kind  Western  Pipe  &  Steel 
workers  are  likely  to  see  for  some  time;  the 
Sea  Oriole  about  to  leave  her  crodle. 
At  right:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Wishon  and 
tfoward  G.  Tallerday,  boord  chairman  of  West- 
ern Pipe  and  Steel  Company.  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Wishon  was  sponsor  for  the  last  ship  to  leove 
the  company's   woys. 
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Veteran  of  over  100 
ship  launchings,  Joe 
O-Soyle.    Sturgeon 


(Photo  jrom  Wilmer  C.  Schrotder) 


about  to  be 
launched.  This  un- 
usual photo  shows 
the  propeller  of  the 
338-foot  cargo  ves- 
sel Westchester,  at 
the  Leathern  0. 
Smith     shipyard. 


ot  left,  iust  before 
she  slid  down  the 
ways  at  United 
Concrete  Pipe  Com- 
pany, Above,  from 
left  to  right:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  L. 
Livesley  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  Lui. 
Mrs.     M.     Luz    spon- 


Construction  of 
All-Steel  Tuna  Clippers 

The  tuna  clippers  now  in  produc- 
tion at  Long  Beach  shipyard  of  Unit- 
ed Concrete  Pipe  Corporation  are  all- 
steel  construction  with  the  excep- 
tion of  wooden  joiner  work  in  the 
deckhouses  and  the  hold  insulation, 
which  will  be  cork.  The  crew's  quar- 
ters will  be  insulated  with  spun  glass. 

The  vessels  are  incorporating  the 
most  modern  but  proven  ideas,  such 
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items  as  unusually  good  ventilation, 
a  fidley  permitting  plenty  of  light, 
air  and  an  inside  passageway  from 
deck  to  engine  room. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  these 
single  screw  tuna  cHppers  are: 

Dimensions 

Length  over  all 131' 

Length  on  Load  Water  Line 12?'   3" 

Length  bet.  Perpendiculars 119'  9" 

Beam  Molded  27' 

Depth  Molded 14'   51/8" 

Total  Fish  tons  capacity 300  tons 


Safe  Launchings 
On  the  Great  Laices 

Eighty-eight  ship  launchings  with- 
out an  injury  to  the  skilled  crew  of 
about  100  men  upon  whose  shoulders 
rests  one  of  the  greatest  responsibili- 
ties in  shipbuilding.  That  is  the  re- 
markable safety  record  established  by 
the  Leathem  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding 
Company. 

Since  this  Great  Lakes  shipyard 
entered  the  present  emergency  pro- 
gram in  1940  it  has  successfully 
launched  vessels  of  eight  entirely 
different  types,  ranging  from  small 
ocean-going  tugs  to  3  38-foot  cargo 
ships,  and  neither  the  ships  nor  the 
workers  who  scurry  about  beneath 
the  huge  hulls  until  seconds  before 
they  are  launched,  have  suffered  the 
slightest  injury. 

The  responsibility  of  safely  float- 
ing these  vessels  valued  at  millions 
of  dollars  is  assigned  to  Joe  O'Boyle 
of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin,  veteran 
at  the  art  of  launching  ships  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  O'Boyle  has  supervised 
the  launching  of  more  than  100  ships 
on  the  Lakes  during  the  past  25 
years  in  temperatures  varying  from 
20°  below  :ero  to  110°  above,  and 
though  he  has  experienced  many  ex- 
citing and  difficult  moments,  he  has 
never  had  a  ship  "go  bad"  on  him. 
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Bethlehem    Builds    a    Navy 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company's 
outstanding  achievement  in  building 
35  per  cent  of  the  world's  greatest 
Navy  in  record  time  was  excellently 
portrayed  to  more  than  five  hundred 
of  the  Bay  Area's  business  and  in- 
dustrial leaders,  following  a  luncheon 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco 
on  June  21st. 

Introduced  by  Vice  President  Paul 
Mackall  who  gave  a  neat  speech  was 
A.  B.  Homer,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  the  shipbuilding  activities  of  the 
company,  who  referred  briefly  to  the 
colossal  task  involved  by  the  demands 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission,  dealing  with  30,000 
firms  supplying  parts  and  materials, 
and  reaching  into  communities  in 
every  part  of  the  nation.  They  have 
operated  16  shipyards,  located  on 
both  coasts,  doing  new  construction 
and  ship  repairs,  and  have  completed 
over  1000  ships  of  various  types,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  largest  and  most 
difficult  naval  construction,  and  all 
:o  a  specially  exacting  time  schedule. 

The  sound  film  entitled  "Ship- 
ways"  was  very  cleverly  produced 
ind  showed  various  scenes  taken  in 
:he  numerous  Bethlehem  shipyards 
rhroughout  the  country  during  the 
ast  three  years.  President  Eugene 
3race  and  several  other  officials  of 
:he  company  appeared  in  a  few 
scenes  in  consultation  with  the  work- 
:rs  in  the  plant. 

The  whole  affair  was  managed 
vith  the  same  skill  and  efficiency 
vhich  characterizes  all  Bethlehem 
indertakings  and  was  the  subject  of 
/ery  favorable  comment  from  the 
;uests  present. 


Some  Pacific  Coast 
Launchings  From  May  15 
To  June  T5 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  San  Pe- 
dro Yard,  Terminal  Island,  CaUf . 

Destroyer,  USS  Harwood,  launched 
May  22. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco Yard 

Destroyer    USS    William    C.    Lawe, 
May  21. 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

SS  Winthrop  Victory,  May  17 
SS  Niagara  Victory,  May  19 
SS  Wayne  Victory,  May  2S 
SS  Lane  Victory,  May  3 1 
SS  Kenyon  Victory,  June  5 
SS  Wabash  Victory,  June  9 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Wil- 
mington,  Calif. 

MV  Hickory  Dale,  May  17 
MV  Hickory  Burn,  May  24 
1st  all-steel  tuna  clipper.  May  26 
MV  Hickory  Bay,  May  30 
MV  Hickory  Coll,  June  5 
MS  Long  Splice,  June  8 
MV  Hickory  Cape,  June  9 

Kaiser  Company,  Inc.,  Yard  Three, 
Richmond,  Calif. 

SS  Marine  Adder,  May  16 

Princess    Pot.    tuna   clipper,   al- 


Mrs.  George  G.  Sharp,  wife  of 
prominent  New  York  novol  ar- 
chitect who  designs  ships  for 
Ingalls.  recently  christened  the 
SS  Sea  Phoenix,  all  -  welded 
war  cargo  vessel,  at  the  Pos- 
cagoulo,  Mississippi,  shipyord. 
In  the  launching  party  are, 
I  to  r:  Dove  C.  Miller,  George 
G.  Sharp.  G.  B.  Field,  Ingalls 
public  relations  director.  Mrs. 
Dove  C.  Miller,  Jane  Shorp. 
and  Mrs.  Shorp,  ond  W.  R. 
Guest,    V.    p.    of    the   company. 


Kaiser  Cargo,  Inc.,  Yard  Four,  Rich- 
mond, Calif. 

MS  Spindle  Eye,  May  25 

MS  Marlingspike  Hitch,  June  8 

Marinship  Corporation,  Sausalito, 
Calif. 

SS  Huntington  Hills,  tanker.  May  14 
SS  Coyote  Hills,  tanker.  May  24 

Permanente  Metals  Corporation, 
Yards  One  and  Two 
Richmond,  Calif. 

SS  Hobart  Victory,  Yard  1,  May  25 
SS  Catawba  Victory,  Yard,  I,  June  6 
SS  Hamilton  Victory,  Yard   1    June 

16 
SS  Augustana  Victory,  Yard  2   May 

16 
SS  Berry  Victory,  Yard  2,  May  19 
SS  Drake  Victory,  Yard  2,  May  23 
SS  Phillips  Victory,  Yard  2,  May  26 
SS  New  World  Victory,  Yard  2,  May 

30 
SS  Adelphi  Victory,  Yard  2,  June  2 
SS  Drury  Victory,  Yard  2,  June  6 
SS  Allegheny  Victory,  Yard  2,  June 

9 
SS  Earlham  Victory,  Yard  2,  June  13 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

SS  Sea  Oriole,  May   17,  last  ship  of 
their  contract. 
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Burnt-Out  Tanker  Repaired 

Back  in  service  40  days  ahead  of 
the  time  estimated  for  repairs,  the 
16,000  ton  tanker  Spring  Hill,  blast- 
ed and  seared  from  stem  to  stern  by 
exploding  gasoHne  after  a  collision 
with  another  tanker  in  Upper  New 
York  Bay  last  February,  left  Todd 


Shipyards  Corporation's  Brooklyn  di- 
vision, virtually  a  new  ship. 

In  the  disaster,  the  second  worst 
in  New  York  harbor  since  the  war 
began,  19  lives  were  lost  and  122 
crew  members  injured,  and  it  was 
feared  the  Spring  Hill  would  be  a 
total  loss. 

At  Todd,  the  fore  and  aft  sections 


Top:  The  50th  vessel 
off  the  Son  Fran- 
cisco ways  of  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co., 
the  USS  William  C. 
Lowe,  destroyer. 
Left  to  right:  Com- 
modore Joseph  Sen- 
dik,  chief  of  convoy 
duty,  U.S.S.R.:  Vice 
Admiral  C.  E.  L. 
Helfrich,  comman- 
der in  chief,  Neth- 
erlands Forces,  Far 
East:  Vice  Admiral 
J.  W.  Greenslode, 
USN  (Ret.),  re- 
sources CO  -  ordina- 
lor.  Western  Seo 
Frontier,  and  Mrs. 
William  C.  Lowe, 
sponsor    of    the    de- 
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of  the  spar  deck  were  completely  re' 
built,  all  piping,  valves  and  fittings 
were  renewed,  about  6000  feet  of 
cable  was  installed  and  tested,  and 
much  of  the  ship's  electrical  equip- 
ment was  replaced.  Crew  and  officer 
quarters  were  extensively  renovated. 
Exhaustive  tests  were  made  of  the 
main  engines,  and  necessary  overhaul 
completed.  The  ship  now  has  new 
rigging  on  the  fore  and  main  masts, 
new  life  rafts  and  floats.  Six  of  her 
original  lifeboats  were  rebuilt,  the  en- 
tire vessel  painted  inside  and  out, 
and  her  guns  removed  and  sent  to 
the  Navy  yard  for  repair  before  be- 
ing re-installed. 

At  the  time  of  the  collision,  the 
Government-owned  Spring  Hills  was 
anchored  about  1000  yards  off  Staten 
Island.  She  had  120,000  barrels  of 
high-octane  gasoline  in  her  tanks,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  saved,  due 
to  the  successful  use  of  fire-fighting 
foam,  shot  into  the  burning  ship  by 
city  fireboats  and  Coast  Guard  ves- 
sels. 

50th  Vessel  Off 
Bethlehem's  S.  F.  Ways 

The  USS  William  C.  Lawc.  50th 
combat  vessel  to  be  launched  by  the 
San  Francisco  shipyard  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  during  World  War 
II,  slid  down  the  ways  on  May  21 
before  the  most  distinguished  group 
of  international  naval  officials  ever  to 
witness  a  World  War  11  Pacific  Coast 
launching. 

Foreign-power  naval  representa- 
tives  present  were:  Vice  Admiral  C. 
E.  L.  Helfrich,  commander  in  chief 
Netherlands  Forces,  Far  East;  Cap- 
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tain  Holley  Williams,  Technical  Ad- 
viser; Commodore  Joseph  Sendik, 
;hief  of  convoy  duty,  United  States, 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  launching  was  a  double  ob- 
servance of  the  50th  mark,  commem- 
jrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  Na- 
>'al  service  for  the  guest  of  honor, 
^ice  Admiral  J.  W.  Greenslade, 
LFSN  (ret.)  resources  co-ordinator, 
Western  Sea  Frontier,  and  the  50th 
Sghting  vessel  to  be  built  by  the  local 
shipyard. 

Breaking  the  champagne  bottle  on 
:he  prow  of  the  super-destroyer  was 
VTrs.  Nancy  Lee  Lawe  of  Coronado, 
Dahfornia,  widow  of  William  C. 
-awe,  Aviation  Metalsmith  3rd  Class, 
JSN,  for  whom  the  vessel  is  named, 

Hew  Ship  Program  Starts 
\*  Todd  New  England  Yard 

Following  the  completion  of  the 
BC-2  Liberty  ship  program,  the  New 
England  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
50uth  Portland,  Maine,  affiliate  of 
rodd  Shipyards  Corporation,  is  now 
ully  devoting  its  large  facihties  to 
wo  new  contracts  for  ship  construe 
ion. 

The  first  of  the  new  contracts  call: 
or  the  building  of  twelve  ZEC-2 
if  the  modified  Liberty  type,  known 
s  Airplane  Cargo  Carriers  or  "Zip 
ler"  ships.  Keels  for  four  of  these 
Iready  have  been  laid  in  the  Eas 
^rea  basins  of  the  yard. 

Construction  of  twelve  T-1  tank 
rs  which  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Iritish  Government  is  provided  for 
y   the   second   contract. 

<ay  Ship  Construction 
lecord 

Vice  Admiral  Howard  L.  Vickery, 

ice-chairman  for  the  Maritime  Con- 
:ruction  and  "spark  plug"  for  the 
ntire  ship  construction  of  merchant 
jnnage  in  this  war  under  Vice  Ad- 
liral  E.  S.  Land,  chairman,  reported 
fter  his  inspection  tour  of  the  West 
'oast  m  May-June,  that  the  delivery 
f  112  ships  of  1,120,584  tons  during 
lay  brought  the  ship  production  for 
le  first  five  months  of  1945  to  586 
lips  of  5,948,735  d.w.  tons. 

Pacific  Coast  yards  delivered  52 
:ssels,  the  East  Coast  32,  the  Gulf 
3  ships,  and  the  Great  Lakes  deliv- 
ed  eight  coast-cargo  vessels. 

Of  the  total.  West  Coast  yards 
:livered  535,558  d.w.  tons,  or  47.6 
•.r  cent  of  the  May  production. 

Ships  delivered  from  the  Nation's 
[aritime  Commission  shipyards  dur- 
g  May  follow: 


Mosf  recent  photo  of 
Vice  Admirol  Howord 
l.  Vickery.  vice-choir. 
mor  of  the  U.  S.  Mar- 
itime Commission, 
token  during  his  Moy. 
June  visit  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  shipyards. 
With  him  is  Carl  W. 
Flesher,  West  Coast 
regional  director  of 
construction  for  the 
Maritime   Commission 


Shipyard 


No.  of  Vessels     Type  of  Vessel 


Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuildinq 3 

Avondale    Marine    Ways 1 

Befhiehem-Fairfield     10 

Bethlehem-Sparrows    Point  1 

California  Shipbuilding  8 

Consolidated  Steel  (Wilmington) 6 

Consolidated  Steel  (Long  Beach)  2 

Delta   Shipbuilding   4 

1 

Froemming  Bros 1 

Globe  Shipbuilding  .  1 

Gulf  Shipbuilding  1 


Ingalls   Shipbuilding  

J.  A.  Jones  Construction 

Kaiser,  Richmond  No.  4 
Kaiser,  Richmond  No.  3 
Kaiser,  Swon  Island 
Leathem    D.    Smith 

Marinship  


McClosfcey  &  Co. 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.. 


North   Carolina   Shipbuilding 5 

New   England   Shipbuilding 4 

Oregon   Shipbuilding    8 

Pennsyivanic  Shipyards  2 

3 

Permanente,  No.  1 3 

Permanente,  No.  2 9 

Pusey   &   Jones       1 

Sun  Shipbuilding  6 

1 

Walter   Butler   (Superior)     3 

Walter  Butler   (Duluth)    2 

Walsh-Kaiser  Co 3 

Welding   Shipyards,  Ine 1 


T2  Tankers 

N3  Coastal  Cargo 

Victory  Cargo 

Private  Tanker 

Victory  Cargo 

C1-M-AVI   Coastal  Cargo 

CI-M-AV1   Coastal  Cargo 

Liberty  Colliers 

Liberty  Cargo 

C1-M-AV1   Coastal  Cargo 

C1-M-AV1   Coastal  Cargo 

C-2  Cargo 

R2  Refrigerated  Cargo 

C-3  Cargo 

Military  Type 

Liberty  Cargo 

(boxed  plane  carrier) 
C1-M-AV1   Coastal  Cargo 
Military  Type 
T2  Tankers 

CI-M-AVI   Coastal  Cargo 
T2  Tankers 
T2  Naval  Tanker 
N3  Coastal  Cargo 
C-2  Cargo 

R2  Refrigerated  Cargo 
C2  Cargo 
Liberty  Cargo 
Victory  Corgo 
R1   Refrig.  Coastal  Cargo 
C1-M-AV1   Coastal  Cargo 
Victory  Cargo 
Victory  Cargo 
CI  Cargo 
T2  Tankers 
C2  Cargo 

Cl-M-AVI   Coastal  Cargo 
C1-M-AV1   Coastal  Cargo 
Military  Type 
T3  Tanker 
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MARINE   DEPARTMENT 

AETNA     INSURANCE  CO. 

QUEEN     INSURANCE  CO. 

MARITIME    INSURANCE   CO.,  LTD. 

FIDELITY    PHENIX    FIRE    INS.  CO. 

Comm.rcial   Hull    D.pt. 

AUTOMOBILE      INS.  CO. 


MATHEWS      &      LIV?  JN 

MARINE  UNDERWRITE 

200  BUSH  STREET ^^N  FP*NCISCO 

Offices  at:  Colman  BIdg.,  StattI*  •  1 1 1  W.    /  7fh  St..  '       Angelas 


Marine  Exchange  IVews 


New  Members 

The  roster  of  the  Marine  Exchange 
has  been  expanded  with  the  accep- 
tance of  membership  from  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Belfast  Beverage  Company 
Captain  E.  K.  Butting 
O.   Casperson  &?  Sons 
Coast   Marine    Engineering   Com- 
pany 
Emmco  Electric  Company 
Engineering  Services 
General  Refrigerator  Corporation 
Grove  Regulator  Company 
Jensen  Instrument  Company 
Kelite   Industrial   Cleaning  Mate- 
rials Company. 
Luminous  Materials  Company 
Mallott   6?  Peterson 
Marine  Transport  Lines 
Marshall  Newell  Supply  Company 
Masters,  Mates  &?  Pilots  of  Amer- 
ica, Local  No.  90. 
E.    E.    Myers     (Travelers    Check 

Dept.,  Bank  of  America) 
National  Lead  Company 
Nelsen  6?  Jorgensen 
Palace  Hardware  Company 
Ray  Oil  Burner  Company 
L.  D.  Reeder  Company 
Republic  Electric  Company 
Ryt-Oyl  Lubricants  Company 
Stockton  Ship  Works 
United  Pipe  5?  Supply  Company 
Vander    Laan    Piling    fe?    Lumber 
Company 

Legislation 

The  Marine  Exchange  has  sup- 
ported Federal  legislation  to  effect 
the  Brctton  Woods  Agreements  and 
the  renewal  and  expansion  of  the 
authority  under  which  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  are  negotiated  as 
embodied  in  the  Doughton  Bill. 

These  efforts  are  meeting  with 
more  than  anticipated  success. 

Among  State  legislation  supported 
were  bills  authorising  appointment 
of  a  full-time  manager  for  the  Port 
of   San   Francisco.   Neil   S.    Laidlaw 
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has  been  selected  by  the  Board  of 
State  Harbor  Commissioners  to  fill 
the  post. 

Also  supported  in  Sacramento  was 
a  bill  for  urban  redevelopment,  which 
will  be  of  material  aid  to  the  World 
Trade  Center.  This  bill  has  passed 
both  houses  and  will  be  signed  by 
the  governor. 

Maritime  Promotion 

To  encourage  interest  in  and  sup- 
port of  maritime  activities  that  will 
benefit  Bay  Area  shipping  activities, 
there  were  arranged  several  radio 
programs  in  which  shipping  execu- 
tives participated.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  regular  series  of  weekly  programs, 
financed  by  the  industry,  can  be  pro- 
vided. 

Several  exhibits  of  note  were  ar- 
ranged on  the  Exchange  Floor.  The 
Norwegian  Information  Services  ex- 
hibit, which  included  a  large  map 
depicting  the  huge  losses  suffered  bv 
Norway's  merchant  marine,  was  well 
attended.  It  earned  a  flattering  com- 
pliment from  Norway's  ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Maritime  Serv- 
ice photographic  exhibit  of  the 
Service's  activities  was  opened  on 
National  Maritime  Day.  with  a  con- 
cert by  the  band  of  the  Alameda 
Officers  School.  This  was  the  first 
showing  of  the  exhibit,  which  is  now 
on  tour  of  the  country. 

Of  great  interest  was  a  display  by 
the  American-Russian  Institute.  Its 
opening  was  attended  by  the  dele- 
gates from  the  Soviet  Union,  Ukraine 
and  Byelo  Russia.  Over  600  guests 
were  present  at  the  opening. 

Now  in  preparation  is  an  exhibit 
for  the  week  of  Harbor  Day,  August 
6-12.  Marine  equipment  will  be  on 
display  at  the  Ferry  Building.  It  is 
expected  that  an  interesting  show 
will  be  provided  and  that  attendance 
may  exceed  that  of  last  year,  esti- 
mated at  over  100,000. 


World  Trade  Center 

With  the  passage  by  the  Stat 
Legislature  of  the  urban  redeveloj 
ment  bill,  the  decks  are  cleared  fc 
action  by  the  trustees  of  World  Trad 
Center,  Inc. 

This  bill  has  been  supported  b 
San  Francisco  and  other  cities  of  th 
Bay  Area.  It  permits  condemnatio: 
of  property  by  cities  and  their  leas 
ing  it  for  development. 

The  trustees  have  been  active  ii 
completing  plans  for  financing  an( 
amortization. 

A  large  and  attractive  model  o 
the  project  was  made  by  the  Rober 
S.  Atkins  men's  clothing  store  an( 
displayed  in  its  windows.  It  is  nov 
planned  to  place  the  model  on  dis 
play  in  the  City  Hall  at  San  Fran 
Cisco's  Civic  Center. 

Bay  Area  Maritime  Committee 

The  twelve-county  committee  i; 
now  approaching  its  third  anniver 
sary  on  Harbor  Day,  August  11. 

This  body  has  been  a  potent  fac 
tor  in  securing  community  support 
for  projects  which,  while  they  woulc 
directly  benefit  a  particular  location 
would  bring  advantages  to  the  area 
as  a  whole.  It  has  enabled  bringing 
the  influence  of  twelve  counties  to- 
gether, when  any  one  of  them  needed 
assistance. 

Joint  action  has  been  successfully 
brought  to  bear  in  assistance  of  the 
World  Trade  Center,  river  and  har- 
bor improvements  and  highway  de- 
velopment. The  committee  is  solidly 
supporting  the  establishment  of  a 
foreign  trade  zone  in  the  area. 

Directory 

A  classified  directory  of  the  great- 
ly expanded  roster  of  the  Marine 
Exchange  is  ready  for  distribution. 
It  should  prove  to  be  a  valuable  aid 
to  buyers  for  steamship  companies 
and  shipyards. 

The  Exchange  is  also  lending  its 
support  to  the  preparation  of  a  direc- 
tory of  exporters  and  importers  of 
the  Bay  Area.  This  will  be  classified 
as  to  products  and  is  intended  for 
foreign  distribution. 
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iiMed  by  8.  H.  Boynton 


BEFORE    PEARL    HARROR 

Pacific  Coast  shipping  men  will  be  interested  in  the  illustration  herewith  which  shows  a  luncheon 
iven  in  honor  of  Arthur  M.  Tode,  honorary  president.  The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States,  on 
he  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Honolulu  in  1940.  Particularly  of  interest  is  the  presence  of  the  late  E.  E. 
ohnson  (first  man  in  front  row),  Oriental  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  who  was 
aptured  and  later  killed  by  the  Japanese  in  the  Philippines.  The  picture  is  published  through  the 
ourtesy  of  Arthur  M.  Tode. 
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Left;     Mariner's  president,  Thomas  A.  Short,  with  the  sicipper  a- 

of  the  Cotarino.  ^^' 


HOLIDAY  FOR   VETERANS 
STAGED  BY   MARINERS 


A  San  Francisco  bay  excursion  for 
456  wounded  veterans  from  Letter- 
man,  Oak  Knoll,  Oakland  A.S.F.  Re- 
gional Hospital,  Treasure  Island  Re- 
ceiving Station  and  other  Bay  Area 
hospitals,  was  organized  and  spon- 
sored by  The  Mariners  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Harbor  transport,  Cata- 
lina,  was  provided  by  the.  Army 
Service  Force  for  the  trip  on  June  17. 

At  10  a.m.  on  a  warm  Sunday 
morning  the  Catalina  pulled  away 
from  the  dock  loaded  with  veterans 


and  their  450  hostesses,  the  WACs, 
WAVES,  SPARS,  Lady  Marines 
and  Nurses  of  the  hospitals,  while 
the  Manner's  members  played  host. 
The  cruise  around  the  hay  took  in  a 
jaunt  up  to  the  Sacramento  river 
mouth. 

Food  and  refreshments  were 
served,  includmg  the  donation  of 
5000  Coca-Cola's  and  3000  Love 
Nests,  according  to  one  Club  mem- 
ber. Entertainment  was  provided  and 
the  music  was  the  band  of  the  Vol- 
unteer Port  Security  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  directed  by  C.  W.  Sellick, 
W.  O.,  U.  S.  C.  G.,  to  which  the 


This  happy  twosome, 
lody  morine  and  sailor,  a 
having  o  whirl  for  the 
selves  seeing  San  Francis< 
for  the  first  time  while 
a   holiday. 


The  veterans  and  their 
hostesses  disembarking  the 
Catalina  after  a  happy  ex- 
cursion on  June  17. 


happy  convalescents  and  their  part 
ners  cut  the  rug,  even  those  or 
crutches.  Dick  Glissman,  club  mem 
ber,  was  fog  horn  as  well  as  mastei 
of  ceremonies  along  with  Frank  d« 
Pue. 

To  some,  this  cruise  was  the  firsi 
opportunity  to  see  San  Francisco  har^ 
bor  and  enjoy  the  California  sun 
since  leaving  ship  on  a  stretcher,  and 
in  all  it  was  a  gala  day  long  to  be  re- 
membered by  the  servicemen  and 
women. 

A  toast  to  the  Mariners  Club  and 
their  President,  Thomas  A.  Short — 
a  successful  trip  well  planned! 
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Have  You  Met 
Barbara  Watson? 

By  B.  H.  BOYNTON 

A  young  woman  with  a  line — a  steamship  hne! 
Ice  skating  is  an  unusual  hobby  for  a  steamship  office  man- 
ager. So  is  fencing  and  horseshow  riding  in  which  she  is  the 
winner  of  many  trophies,  and  her  dog.  Nonja,  a  Chihuahua, 
but  they  all  have  a  devotee  in  Miss  Barbara  Watson,  Cali- 
fornia operational  manager  of  American  Mail  Line. 

Miss  Watson  and  her  position  are  also  unusual.  Born  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  she  grew  up  "all  over  the  country,"  her 
father  being  a  railroad  man. 

Transportation  has  motivated  her  Hfe.  She  spent  her  early 
business  years  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &?  Texas  Railroad, 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.  main  branch  office.  After 
moving  to  San  Francisco,  however,  she  connected  up  with  the 
Java  Pacific  Steamship  Line,  and  from  there,  in  the  pre-war 
period,  with  the  Division  of  Emergency  Shipping,  which  was 
absorbed  into  the  War  Shipping  Administration  in  February, 
1942.  A.  R.  Lintner  was  Pacific  Coast  director  of  W.S.A.' 
and  also  Miss  Watson's  boss. 

When  Mr.  Lintner  retired  to  his  duties  as  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  American  Mail  in  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, the  home  office,  and  felt  that  his  company  needed  an 
operational  branch  in  San  Francisco  to  govern  the  California 
Territory,  he  picked  Miss  Watson  for  the  job.  So,  she  has 
been  running  a  busy  steamship  office  since  1943,  with  T.  A. 
Mithassel,  port  captain  and  Q.  D.  Higgins,  port  engineer.  The 
San  Francisco  office  is  located  at  369  Pine  Street. 

The  American  Mail  Line  was  reorganized  in  1940  under 
the  direction  of  Lawrence  Calvert,  S.  L.  Barnes,  E.  D.  Doran 
and  A.  R.  Lintner.  Richard  J.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  of  the  Reynolds 
Tobacco  family  and  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  is  heavily  inter- 
ested. Office  in  Seattle,  Washington  opened  on  April  1,  1940 
with  the  experienced  shipping  manager  and  vice  president  in 
active  charge.  Delivery  of  the  first  vessel  was  taken  on  April  6. 
The  company  is,  at  present,  negotiating  for  a  fleet  of  fast 
ships  for  freight  and  passenger  service  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west to  the  Orient  and  South  Pacific. 

Miss  Watson  considers  her  association  with  with  the  Di- 
vision of  Emergency  Shipping  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  experiences  of  her  career.  She  calls  it 
'■fortifying  the  Pacific  Isles  from  a  fruit  box  in  Grand  Central 
Station."  This  name,  because  the  quarters  for  such  a  Division 
was  one  small  room  for  three  men  and  their  tools,  and  an 
adjoining  room  which  must  have  been  a  clothes  closet,  con- 
sisting of  a  fruit  box  for  a  typewriter  stand  and  seat,  for  her 
"private  office."  All  comers  must  pass  this  "private  office"  in 
order  to  enter  the  Division  of  Emergency  Shipping,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  day,  an  accumulation  of  cigarette  stubs  and  cigar 
butts  made  a  trail  through  this  pocket-size  office,  a  homely 
reminder  to  Grand  Central  Station  during  wartimes. 


Presenting    Miss    Barbara    Watson,    California 
operational    manager,    Amerlcon   Mail   Line. 
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MARIIVSHIP  EIVTERTAIXS  ARAB  DELEGATES 

Colorful    members    of    the    royal        lar    white    and    gold    burnooses, 
Arabian  delegation  to  the  San  Fran-        watched  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  McGuire 

of  Piedmont  christen  the  tanker 
Belridge  Hills.  Following  the  launch- 
ing and  luncheon  on  the  USS  Tamal- 
pais,  they  boarded  the  tanker  Paloma 
Hills  for  a  three  hour  bay  test  trip. 
Delegates  from  many  other  coun- 

tes    this    young    lady    with   his 


Cisco  Security  Conference  were 
guests  of  Marinship  Corporation  at 
Sausalito  on  May  12. 

H.  R.  H.  Amir  Faisal  ibn  Abdul 
Asiz  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  party,  in  their  spectacu- 


tries  to  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence were  also  guests  of  shipyard 
during  this  occasion. 

Prince  Faisal  is  chairman  of  the 
Saudi  Arabian  delegation.  He  is  also 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  that 
country.  His  father  is  Ibn  Saud, 
King  of  Saudi  Arabia. 


left:     The    Sheik    of    Araby,    junior    siie     fascir 

graph    in   true   American   fashion. 

Center:     K.    K.    Bechtel    Irightl,   president   of   Marinship,   presents   to   H 

lion  party  were  guests.     Looking   on  Is  Robert   W.   Adou. 

ilorful   tents  set  up   in  honor  of  an  ancient  custom   of  Ai 
Food  fit   for   royalty   Is   being   given   the   tiny  prince,  gr 
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Graduation  Daj  At 
U.  S.  M.  S.  Officers'  School  of  Alameda 


The  success  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Service  Officers'  School  of  Alameda, 
California,  is  proven  by  the  splendid 
record  of  its  graduates  in  the  mer- 
chant service.  More  than  6000  offi- 
cers have  been  commissioned  from 
this  station  and  many  have  risen 
from  their  original  third  mate's  and 
third  assistant  engineer's  licenses  to 


become  captains  and  chief  engi- 
neers, respectively.  The  station's 
honor  roll,  which  contains  the  names 
of  51  graduates  lost  at  sea,  indicates 
the  danger  which  these  new  officers 
face.  One  out  of  every  120  has  been 
lost  in  this  war. 

This  school,  functioning  as  a  part 
of  the  War  Shipping  Administration, 
Training  Organisation,  trains  quali- 
fied seamen  efficiently  so  that  they 
may  become  competent  to  assume 
charge  of  the  merchant  vessels  which 


carry    troops,    munitions,    food    and 
fuel  to  every  invasion  front. 

War-stimulated  education  for  the 
Merchant  Marine  is  meeting  the  pres- 
ent emergency  demand,  and  it  will 
point  the  way  toward  continued 
training  for  this  service  after  V-J 
day,  for  making  the  greatest  peace- 
time merchant  fleet. 

Courses,  technical  in  nature,  are 
intensified  in  a  four  months'  period. 
A  new  motion  picture,  "Life  and 
Studies  of  an  Officer  Candidate,"  was 


Left:  An  officer  candidale  in 
bosic  physics  ciass  goes  through 
a  boiler  feedwoter  experiment 
"I  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Ser.ice 
Officers'  School.  Port  of  the 
equipment  for  students  ot  the 
school  is  a  section  of  a  Liberty 
ship  boiler.  At  right;  Analysis 
of  feedwoter  helps  in  condition- 
ing modern  high-pressure  boilers 
oboard  ships,  and  the  officer 
candidates  have  a  regular  closs 
in  feedwoter.  Richard  Clintworth 
of  Section  5034-E  pours  while 
Peter  Galanis.  of  same  section, 
looks   on. 
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recently  completed  to  assist  in  the 
speedy  orientation  of  incoming  offi- 
cer candidates.  The  film,  all  in  color, 
acquaints  students  with  the  methods 
and  problems  to  be  faced,  enabling 
them  to  buckle  down  to  school  life 
more  quickly.  At  one  time  7  days 
were  required  for  such  preliminaries 
as  aptitude  tests,  clothing,  bedding, 
room  assignments,  meeting  with  offi- 
cers, answering  of  questionnaires,  and 
physical  examinations.  Use  of  this 
film  has  reduced  this  period  to  four 


days,  thereby  saving  three  valuable 
days  for  training. 

This  motion  picture  has  now  been 
made  available  for  showing  to  frater- 
nal, civic  and  service  groups,  to  fur- 
ther acquaint  citizens  with  the  excel- 
lent job  that  the  Alameda  school  is 
doing. 

The  training  program  itself  is  a 
comprehensive,  integrated  program 
to  provide  officer  candidates  with  as 
much  knowledge  as  is  possible  in  four 
short   months.      All   officers  of  the 


station  have  cooperated  in  formulat- 
ing standardised  courses,  co-ordi- 
nated with  the  use  of  training  aids 
and  demonstration-laboratory  meth- 
ods. Field  trips  to  marine  works, 
observatories,  shipyards  and  refrig- 
eration plants,  help  to  make  the  train- 
ing program  highly  effective. 

The  future  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine in  peacetime  depends  in  large 
part  on  the  training  and  experience 
of  the  new  officers  earning  up  through 
the  ranks. 
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Above:  L«.  Col.  W.  P.  F.  Browne 
of  the  pennant  durinq  ceremonies 
Colonet  J.  W.  Lyons,  USA,  pinning 


,  USA,  moking  presentotion  speech  to  the  empioyees  of  Simmons  Co.,  Pacific  Division,  San  Francisco.  Hoisting 
Commander  Eflls  K.  Wakefield,  USN,  pins  "E"  badge  on  Ralph  Nuckols,  representing  the  employees  of  the  firm 
1  "E"  bodge  on  lapel  of  Horry  Holleran ,  general  manager  of  Simmons. 


FLAG  DAY  AIVD  SIMJIfOIVS  AWARD 

DOUBLY  CELEBRATED 


Flag  Day,  June  14,  was  doubly 
celebrated  hy  the  employees  of  Sim- 
mons Co.,  Pacific  Division  plant  at 
Bay  and  Powell  Sts.,  San  Francisco, 
to  whom  was  presented  the  Army- 
Navy  "E"  award  for  efficiency  in  pro- 
duction of  war  materials. 

A  noteworthy  address  was  made 
by  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Brad- 
ford M.  Melvin,  prominent  San 
Francisco  attorney  and  president  of 
the  State  Pilot  Commission  for  the 
port  of  San  Francisco. 

The  War  Department  was  repre- 
sented by  Lt.  Col.  W.  P.  F.  Brawner, 
chief  of  the  production  division, 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  who  was 
assigned  by  Secretary  of  War  to 
come  from  Washington  to  make  the 
award.  During  his  address  he  re- 
marked: 

"The  Simmons  plant  is  rather  un- 
usual in  that  it  has  won  its  'E'  by 
producing  both  ofl^ensive  and  (Jpf.-n- 


sive  materiel  for  war.  The  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  service  and 
civilian  gas  masks  that  you  have 
turned  out  have  acted  as  so  many 
insurance  policies  against  the  use  of 
poison  gas  by  our  enemies.  Also, 
you  have  manufactured  many  tents 
for  the  Army,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  hospital  beds  and  bunks  for  the 
Navy.  You  can  be  proud  of  the  part 
you  are  playing  in  sending  thousands 
of  tons  of  incendiary  bombs  to  our 
Air  Forces,  first  to  Europe,  now  to 
the  Pacific,  and  to  know  that  the 
M-69  jellied  gasoline  bombs,  for 
which  you  produce  the  casings,  are 
being  dropped  by  the  millions  by  our 
B-29's  on  the  industrial  strongholds 
in  Japan." 

Commander  Ellis  K.  Wakefield,  di- 
rector of  Personnel  Distribution,  12th 
Naval  District,  represented  the  Navy. 
He  paid  tribute  and  lauded  the  work- 
ers on  the  fine  job  done  on  the  life 
jacket  contract. 


"In  addition,  you  have  produced 
for  the  Navy  mattresses,  mattress 
covers,  pillow  slips,  table  services, 
metal  furniture  of  several  types  for 
shipboard  use,  bunks,  and  metal 
fence  posts.  Every  one  of  these  items 
has  helped  to  speed  the  course  of  the 
war." 

The  employee  representatives  who 
had  been  selected  to  receive  the  merit 
badge  were  Mrs.  Gladys  Goldblatt 
and  Ralph  Nuckols. 

As  a  curtain-raiser  to  the  presenta- 
tion ceremony  the  Simmons  war 
workers  eariier  in  the  day  sent  a  500- 
Ib  bomb  cluster  to  the  City  Hall 
where  it  was  autographed  by  San 
Francisco's  Mayor  Roger  D.  Lapham 
w'ho  then  attached  to  it  a  two-foot 
Simmons  shipping  tag  addressed  to 
the  Mayor  of  Tokyo  from  the  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco.  On  the  cluster 
itself  was  lettered  the  inscription, 
"Tokyo  Bound  with  the  'Burning" 
Regards  of  Simmons  War  Workers." 


Left:  Colonel  J. 
Chemical  Warfar. 
showing  M-69  jellied  gaso- 
line bomb,  38  of  which 
make  up  the  500  lb.  bomb 
cluster,  which  Mayor  Roger 
D.  Lapham  hos  autographed 
to  the  Mayor  of  Tokyo. 
Right:  Port  of  the  em- 
ployees and  honored  guests 
at    the    presentation    cere- 
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Propeller  Club 
Activitieis 

AT  THE  VARIOUS  PORTS 


ODT  Director  Praises 
Deeds  of  Transport  Industry 

"The  transportation  industry  cre- 
ated the  American  empire  and  trans- 
portation is  dedicated  to  defend  the 
American  nation  it  created."  These 
were  the  words  of  Colonel  J.  Mon- 
roe Johnson  (honorary  member  of 
the  Propeller  Club  of  New  York), 
national  director,  Ofhce  of  Defense 
Transportation,  as  he  told  railroad 
officials  and  200  persons  attending 
the  Propeller  Club  of  San  Francisco 
luncheon,  that  the  biggest  wartime 
transportation  job  is  "now  in  the 
foreground." 

Pointing  out  at  the  luncheon  that 
the  American  Army  in  Europe  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  ever  assembled  and  out- 
fitted in  all  historj'.  Colonel  Johnson 
declared;  "We  got  them  there  in 
about  four  years  as  miracle  after  mir- 
acle in  transportation  was  accom- 
plished. Now,  this  Army  must  be 
sent  more  than  half  way  around  the 
world  in  only  10  months." 

He  contrasted  the  28J/2  million 
men-trips  made  by  rail  taking  our 
forces  to  Europe  in  the  four-year 
period  with  the  tremendous  task  of 
20  million  men-trips  now  to  be  made 
in  only  10  months.  And  whereas  20 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  nation's  war 
materials  filtered  through  Pacific 
ports  during  the  same  period  men- 
tioned above,  now  the  assignment  is 
to  move  a  ?  million  men  army  largely 
across  the  country  to  crowded  West 
Coast  ports  of  embarkation  where  60 
per  cent  of  America's  war  goods  fun- 
nel out  from  western  harbors  to  a 
contracting  waterfront  near  Japan. 

Scope  of  the  ODT  job  involves  a 
continuing  steady  flow  of  men  and 
war  goods  westward  on  a  high  pla- 
teau of  day  and  night  movement  for 
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the  next  six  months  with  a  peak  rate 
by  September  of  140  troop  trains  per 
day. 

Guests  at  the  Propeller  Club 
luncheon  meeting  included  General 
Wallace  Mason,  U.  S.  Army,  S.  F.; 
Commander  M.  O.  Atkinson,  USN; 
Sergeant  Leslie  Hillyard,  U.  S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  Okinawa;  Charles  Elsey, 
president,  and  E.  W.  Mason,  vice 
president  and  gen.  mgr.  of  Western 
Pacific;  D.  J.  Russell,  vice  pres.,  L.  B. 
McDonald,  \ice  pres.,  Harry  Butler, 
gen.  mgr.  dining  cars  and  hotels,  A. 
T.  Mercier,  president,  W.  W.  Hale, 


vice  pres.,  and  J.  W.  Corbett,  all  of 
Southern  Pacific;  C.  H.  Buford,  vice 
pres.,  Ass'n.  American  Railroads; 
and  Neils  S.  Laidlaw,  associate  re- 
gional director  of  ports,  coastwise 
and  intercoastal  (waterway  transport 
department).  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

Propeller  Club  Meeting 

The  monthly  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  San 
Diego,  took  place  at  7:00  p.m.,  June 
12th,  at  the  Cuyamaca  Club. 
Ralph    Chandler,    representing    the 
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Propeller  Cluh,  Port  of  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach,  was  a  guest. 

Following  a  top  notch  chicken  din- 
ner was  a  showing  of  sound  movies 
in  technicolor,  covering  a  complete 
voyage  of  a  tuna  clipper  and  taking 
the  audience  through  the  cannery  to 
follow  the  catch  up  to  the  sealed  and 
labeled  cans.  After  the  movie, 
Charles  Wallace,  of  the  American 
Fishermen's  Tuna  Boat  Association, 
discussed  the  tuna  fishing  and  pack- 
ing industry  of  Southern  California, 
citing  figures  to  show  that  the  indus- 
try is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy  and 
the  production  possibilities  of  the 
future. 

L  A.  Propeller 
Club  Election 

H.  E.  Pickering,  manager  of  W.  H. 
Wickersham  6?  Company,  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States,  Port  of  Los  An- 
geles-Long Beach,  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion meeting  on  June  20  held  at  the 
Hilton  Hotel  in  Long  Beach.  He  suc- 
ceeds Lee  K.  Vermille,  attorney,  of 
Overton,  Lyman,  Plumb,  Price  £sf 
Vermille. 

Other  officers  elected  are: 
First   vice    president  —  Leo    E.    Archer, 
manager,    Moore-McCormack    Lines,    Inc' 
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Second  vice  president  —  Leonard  T. 
Backus,  manager.  Fireman's  Fund  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Third  vice  president — E.  A.  MacMa- 
hon,  district  manager,  Luckenljach  Steam- 
ship Co.,  Inc. 

Secretary-treasurer — Howard  W.  Wood- 
ruff, district  manager,  Williams,  Dimond 
6?  Co. 

The  board  of  governors  for  the  dub, 
elected  for  one,  two  and  three  year  terms, 
are  as  listed: 

One  Year  Term 

E.  J.  Amar,  port  manager,  Long  Beach 
Harbor  Department. 

Leo  E.  Archer. 

Harold  A.  Black,  attorney,  McCutchen, 
Thomas,  Matthew,  Griffiths  ^  Greene. 

R.  J.  Chandler,  vice  president,  Matson 
Navigation  Co. 

H.  E.  Pickering. 

W.  Kenneth  Pope,  vice  president  and 
southwest  manager.  Pope  6?  Talbot  Inc 
McCormick  Steamship  Di   '  ' 


Two  Year  Term 

F.  A.  Hooper,  district  manager,  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Co. 

I.    C.    Johnson,    Rear   Admiral,    United 
States  Navy  (Ret.). 
E.  A.  MacMahon. 

H.  R.  Pauley,  executive  vice  president 
The  Petrol  Corp. 

W.    A.    St.    Amant,    manager,    W.    R 
Grace  &?  Co. 
L.  K.  Vermille. 

Three  Year  Term 
Alvin   L.  Allyn,  engineer  and  chemist, 
Cardo.\  Western,  Inc. 

Leonard  T.  Backus,  manager.  Fireman's 
Fund  Insurance  Co, 

James  G.  Craig,  treasurer,  Craig  Ship- 
building Co. 

Arthur  Eldndge,  general  manager,  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  Department. 

Max  G.  Linder,  president.  Transmarine 
Navigation  Corp. 

Edgar  M.  Wilson,  general  agent,  Ameri- 
can President  Lines,  Ltd. 

Port  Group  Elects 
Thomas  Cookley  Helmsman 

The  California  Association  of  Port 
Authorities,  in  its  annual  meeting 
held  on  June  15  at  San  Francisco, 
elected  Thomas  Coakley,  member  of 
the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners, San  Francisco,  as  president, 
and  adopted  resolutions  calling  upon 
Congress  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  bring  them  re- 
lief from  two  major  headaches  now 
confronting  them. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Pipelines  to  Toicyo 

-a  Fleet  of  Tankers  Built  and 

Repaired  by  Marinship  Workers 


A  MESSAGE   FROM  THE  EMPLOYEES 

OF  MARINSHIP  CORPORATION, 

SAUSALITO,  CALIFORNIA 

SOME  PEOPLE  asked  us  why  we  built  the  tanker 
Huntington  Hills  in  only  33  days  .  .  .  whether 
it  was  worth  all  that  sweat  and  grief  to  turn  out 
a  ship  26  days  faster  than  any  other  tanker  in 
history.  Well,  here's  how  we  would  explain  it. 

Our  Marinship  tankers,  they  tell  us,  are  carry- 
ing gasoline  all  over  the  Pacific.  They  are  like  a 
big  fast-moving  pipeline  to  Tokyo,  branching  out 
on  all  sides ...  to  Okinawa  and  Guam  and  \Ianila 
.  .  .  but  aimed  mostly  right  at  the  guts  of  Japan. 

So,  when  we  built  the  Huntington  Hills  and 
sent  her  out  26  days  faster  than  any  tanker  in 
history,  we  were  just  borrowing  a  little  time  from 
the  schedule.  AA'e  were  saying  to  the  soldier,  out 
there  somewhere,  "Here,  take  this  tanker  with 
our  compliments  .  .  .  the  next  26  days  are  on  usi 
Take  this  extra  gasoline,  and  then  give  'em  hell!" 


It's  a  swell  feeling  to  know  that  you've  sent  a 
tanker  out,  loaded  with  enough  gasoline  to  refuel 
an  entire  task  force,  so  that  it  can  make  a  com- 
plete trip  before  the  schedule  said  it  was  supposed 
to  start.  It  means  that,  on  our  calendar,  we've 
shoved  our  part  of  the  war  effort  up  almost  a 
month.  We've  heard  of  "stunts,"  and  that  some 
of  them  cost  a  lot  of  money.  So  we're  proud  that 
this  was  the  cheapest  ship  we  ever  built,  and  that 
it  saved  a  lot  of  Uncle  Sam's  money. 

We  know  from  experience  that  any  pipeline 
needs  repair,  to  keep  it  pumping.  With  all  those 
Jap-happy  suicide  planes,  it's  no  wonder  Uncle 
Sam  has  asked  us  to  take  on  ship  repair  work, 
even  while  we  are  still  building  new  tankers.  So, 
from  now  on,  over  at  Marinship  we'll  be  building 
the  "pipeline".  .  .  and  we'll  also  see  that  the  pipe- 
line is  kept  in  repair. 

Production  records  are  a  dime  a  dozen  these 
days,  so  we  don't  think  of  our  33-day  tanker  that 
way.  ^^'e  Just  figure  like  this:  they  give  a  soldier 
a  job  to  do  and  he  does  it  the  best  he  can.  So, 
when  they  gave  us  a  job  to  do,  we  all  pitched  in 
together  and  hit  it  hard. 

And  we'll  keep  at  it  from  now  on,  just  like  that 
.  .  .  building  the  tankers,  and  repairing  them  .  .  . 
fast  and  well.  Our  boys  deserve  the  best. 


^^fJuAe^ 


HIGH  LIGHTS  OF  THE 
WOAMM'S  FIRST  YEAR 


At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  the 
Women's  Organization  for  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,  Port  of 
San  Francisco,  can  review  with  pride 
the  service  and  promotional  activities 
they  have  accompHshed. 

This  group  started  out  with  a 
small  gathering  of  fifteen  women, 
May  9,  1944,  through  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Earle  H.  Carder,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  and  Mrs.  Harry  W. 
Parsons.  Since  then,  it  has  grown  to 
a  membership  of  over  135  active 
members. 

During  the  June  meeting,  high 
lights  of  the  past  year  were  related 
by  the  club's  historian,  Mrs.  B.  Ham- 
ilton Moore.  Interesting  speakers 
headlined  each  monthly  meetmg  and 
their  informative  subjects  were  an 
inspiration  to  the  club  as  shown  by 
the  varied  and  successful  projects  the 


club  has  undertaken.  The  club 
served  as  hostesses  at  the  United 
Seamen's  Art  Exhibit  held  in  San 
Francisco  last  fall,  with  Mrs.  James 
S.  Hines,  chairman;  a  Ship  Model 
exhibit  held  at  the  Marine  Exchange 
which  drew  a  large  crowd  for  several 
weeks,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  B.  Hamilton  Moore;  on  Victory 
Fleet  Day,  in  September,  the  club 
served  at  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Service 
Center  during  a  luncheon  for  250 
shipping  men;  in  December,  they 
were  guests  of  Captain  M.  E.  Cross- 
man  at  the  Officers'  School  for  the 
Merchant  Marine  at  Alameda;  from 
November  to  April,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Allan  Toole,  they 
conducted  a  Ship  Model  contest  for 
young  boys  in  four  western  states. 
They  worked  out  a  promotional  cam- 
paign in  the  newspapers  and  week- 


Mrs.  Earie  Carder. 

Officers    of    fhe 
WOAMM  for  1944 
and    194  5    terms. 
Seated,      I     to     r: 
J.     A.     Me- 
an.      Mrs. 
F.    Johnston,    Mrs. 
Alfan     Toole,     and 
Mrs.     Harry     W. 
ins.      Stand. 
I   to   r:    Miss   Eliza- 
beth   Magee,    Mrs. 


Pickord,  Mrs. 
les  S.  Hines, 
Mrs.  Franlc  Short, 
now  pres.;  Mrs. 
Henry  F.  Grady, 
guest  who  presid- 
er  the  in- 
stallation of  offi- 
cers; Mrs.  Earle 
H.  Carder,  Mrs. 
Paul  Cronh  and 
Mrs.      David     Cur- 
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lies  in  645  papers  and  sent  out  plans 
of  two  thousand  Victory  ships  for 
distribution  by  Scoutmasters.  The 
winner  of  this  contest  was  Bill  Mc- 
Fall,  age  13,  of  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, who  was  honored  by  having 
his  mother  sponsor  a  Richmond 
shipyard  vessel. 

The  "Adopt-a-Ship"  program  was 
introduced  to  the  schools  throughout 
the  eleven  western  states  by  Mrs. 
Babb  and  her  committee.  The  plan 
is  to  educate  the  school  children 
through  correspondence  with  the 
Captain  of  the  adopted  ship,  to  the 
life  at  sea  and  the  vital  functions  of 
the  merchant  fleet  in  war  and  peace. 
This  program  reached  some  200 
schools  during  the  year,  and  letters 
were  written  to  many  Captains,  with 
the  result  that  15  completed  adop- 
tion of  ships  took  place. 

The  "Davy  Jones  Locker,"  can- 
teen for  merchant  seamen  at  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Service  Center  at 
1000  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco, 
was  established  in  December  of  1944 
by  the  'WOAMM's  and  the  canteen 
served  and  entertained  some  4500 
men  during  its  six  months'  operation, 
men  who  are  waiting  assignment  to 
ships  after  they  have  finished  their 
basic  training  for  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. The  canteen  is  open  afternoons 
and  evenings  except  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  and  serves  hot  dogs,  pies, 
cakes,  milk  and  coffee,  provides  rec- 
reational facilities  to  the  men,  and 
offers  entertainment  and  dances  once 
a  week.  Much  planning  and  volun- 
teer work  goes  into  this  service,  mak- 
ing the  canteen  a  success  with  the 
men  and  a  triumph  for  the  club. 

During  the  June  meeting  Mrs. 
Henry  F.  Grady  graciously  presided 
at  the  installation  of  new  officers 
ceremony,  introducing  the  new  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Frank  Short,  and  the 
following  officers  for  the  1945-1946 
term:  Mrs.  Allan  Toole,  first  vice 
president;  Mrs.  Eraser  Bailey,  sec- 
ond vice  president;  Mrs.  Paul  Cronk, 
treasurer;  Miss  Elisabeth  Magee' 
corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  David 
Currier,  recording  secretary;  and 
Mrs.  Byron  Pickard,  historian.  The 
new  hoard  of  directors  includes: 
Mrs.  Earle  H.  Carder,  Mrs.  James  S. 
Hines  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Johnston, 
for  the  one-year  period.  For  the 
three-year  term  Mrs.  Hugh  Gallagher 
and  Mrs.  A.  Lillevand  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Wheeler.  For  the  two-year 
period  Mrs.  J.  A.  McKeowan,  Mrs. 
Harry  Parsons  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Wil- 
liamson. 
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IS  proved  by  the  record 
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*  STUDY  of  the  chart  shown  at  the  left  offers 
■t\.  visual  proof  o{  the  quality  of  steering  pro- 
vided by  the  Sj>erry  Gyro-Pilot  as  compared  to 
tliat  of  hand  steering. 

The  Sperry  Gyro-Pilot  is  an  aid  to  better  navi- 
gation. Besides  steering  straightcr  and  more  pre- 
cise courses,  Metal  Mike,  as  the  Gyro-Pilot  is 
called,  applies  only  small  rudder  angles  at  the 
right  split  second — day  in  and  day  out. 

Tints,  the  quality  of  a  ship's  steering  is  greatly 
improved.  But,  more  important,  the  u.se  of  less 
rudder  results  in  considerable  economy  of  opera - 
twn.  The  vessel's  fuel  consumption  is  lowered 
.  . .  there  is  a  minimum  of  wear  and  tear  on  the 
steering  system  as  a  whole. 

The  advantages  of  automatic  steering  are  just 
as  pronounced  for  small  ships  as  for  large  ones. 
Operating  costs  are  lowered  ...  in  many  cases 
in  a  greatly  increased  ratio. 

Our  long  experience  in  this  field  is  at  your  dis- 
posal, no  matter  what  type  of  vessel  you  operate. 

Facsimile  of  actual  record  made  by  a  Sperry 
Course  Recorder— a  Gyro-Compass  auxiliary 
luliich  furnishes  a  continuous,  automatic  record 
of  the  ship's  movements. 


SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  COMPANY,  INC.  .n..r  neck.  n.,. 

^IJij^    zPivaion  o^  iAe  ,//ie^>y.'&>,^ra(ion  LOS  ANGELES    •    SAN  FRANCISCO    •    SEATTLE    •    NEW  ORLEANS 

^^S?  CIEVEUND    •    BROOKLYN    •    HONOLULU 


C YROSCOPICS 


ELECTRONICS 


AUTOMATIC    COMPUTATION 


SERVO-MECHANISMS 


ReMLER  microphone-loudspeaker  systems  transmit  and  amplify 
voice  commands  .  .  .  cover  selected  spaces  or  reach  every  man  aboard. 
Indispensable  at  sea,  while  docking  or  at  dock.  Vital  in  emergencies.  Built 
to  stand  up  under  severe  marine  exposure  .  .  .  designed  for  practical  sea- 
going men  by  a  firm  v/ith  twenty-five  years  experience  in  marine  wireless 
and  electronics.  .  Installations  on  passenger  ships  since  1936.  Hundreds 
of  installations  since  Pearl  Harbor  on  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
U.  S.  Navy  vessels  to  meet  requirements  of  M.  M.  I.  Div.  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  and  BuShips  specifications. 

REMIEH  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  Brfant  St.  •  San  Fianclsco,  10,  Calif. 


REMLER 

■finnouncin^  3  Communication  ^auipment 


ol  Marine  Commuiiicalion  Etjuipmeiil  Since  1918 


S.  F.  Port  Manager 

Appointment  of  Neil  S.  Laidlaw  as 
San  Francisco's  first  port  manager, 
was  hailed  by  marine  interests  as  a 
forward  step  in  the  post-war  develop- 
ment of  San  Francisco  and  the  rest 
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Laidlaw,    first   port 
of  Son   Francisco. 


of  the  Bay's  maritime  industry.  He 
assumes  his  $12,000  a  year  job  with 
the  Harbor  Commission  October  1. 
Laidlaw  said  that  as  he  sees  his 
duties,  his  first  and  paramount  effort 
will  be  devoted  to  cooperation  with 
the  military  and  naval  authorities  to 
the  utmost  until  the  war  is  won. 
Second,  a  post-war  job  of  "salesman- 
ship and  administration  to  recapture 
business  lost  to  the  port  and  to  at- 
tract new  business  through  efficiency 
in  service." 

The  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  last  port  operating  body 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  set  up  a  man- 
agerial system  for  its  waterfront. 

Laidlaw,  born  in  San  Francisco  49 
years  ago,  has  been  co-ordinator  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  and  has 
served  as  liaison  officer  between 
steamship  and  railroad  operators  in 
keeping  freight  moving  and  has  been 
commended  time  and  again  for  "a 
job  well  done." 

In  1914,  Laidlaw  began  his  West 
Coast  shipping  career,  starting  with 
the  old  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Com- 
pany when  they  had  their  terminals 
at  the  old  Broadway  piers.  He  served 
in  the  first  world  war  and  later  was  in 
Japan  representing  a  British  stevedor- 
ing concern  in  Kobe.  He  was  also 
identified  with  the  former  firm  of 
Swayne  SP  Hoyt  as  traffic  manager. 
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Read  it  as  easily  as  a 
compass—no  guessivork 
"no  calculations  for  over- 
throw —  Always  accurate 

In  port  or  on  the  high  seas  —  in  calm  or  heavy  weather  —  you  can  tell, 
at  a  glance,  the  degree  of  list  or  roll  of  your  ship.  The  John  L.  Chaney 
Ship  Clinometer  is  a  precision-built  navigating  instrument  that  gives  you 
quick,  positive  information  —  without  guesswork  —  without  calculations 
for  overthrow. 

Placed  anywhere  on  the  ship  —  in  the  engine  room,  on  the  bridge,  in  the 
chart  room,  on  the  extreme  port  or  starboard  side  —  this  Clinometer  in- 
dicates list  or  roll  with  unerring  accuracy. 

The  operation  is  silent  and  accurate  —  no  overthrow  —  nothing  to  adjust 
or  compute  —  nothing  to  get  out  of  order  —  no  bearings  to  oil,  corrode, 
or  wear  out  — guesswork  is  eliminated.  Installation  is  simple,  adjustments 
unnecessary.  The  U.  S.  Navy  and  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  make  wide 
use  of  John  L.  Chaney  Ship  Clinometers  —  they  have  proved  their  worth. 
The  price  is  $12.50  each.  At  this  low  cost  you  can  afford  to  have  a  Chaney 
Clinometer  at  a  number  of  places  throughout  the  ship.  Order  now.  If  not 
entirely  satisfied  after  examination,  return  the  Clinometer  and  your  money 
will  be  promptly  refunded. 


lAKI     eiNIVA     •     WIfCONS 


Actual  size  of  John  L 
Chaney  clinometer  — 
12%"  wide— 614"  deep 
—  curved  tube  Is  16" 
long    and    Ya"   in   dia. 


DISTRIBUTORS, 
KELVIN  t  WILFRID  O.  WHITE  CO. 
90    Slole    Slreel,    Bo.lor    ■>.    Mo... 
38  Wofer  Sf.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

THE   UPSON-WAITON  CO 
I310W.  nihSl.,Cle««londl3,0. 
BAKER,    lYMAN  i  CO.,    INC. 


GEO.    E.    BUTLER   CO. 

356    Collforni 

Son  Fronci.toi,  Colif. 


XZIT 


FIRE-SCALE  and  SOOT  ERADICATOR 

Sio^i  Spatkina  and  Stack  7ite5 
/^eaucei  Stack  lemtaetatute 
S/nctea5ei  /toilet  2kklciencu 

Stack  temperature  readings  provide 
one  measure  of  boiler  efficiency. 
Flue  temperature  charts  made  before 
and  after  using  XZIT  definitely  prove 
its  effectiveness.  In  practically  every 
case  where  XZIT  has  been  used  to 
remove  soot  and  fire-scale,  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  operating  efficiency 
'  has  resulted. 

XZIT  is  fed  into  the  fire-box,  and  does 
its  work  while  the  boiler  continues 
operating.  Continued  use  of  XZIT 
keeps  heating  surfaces  clean  for  max- 
imum heat  transfer,  stops  sparking 
and  stack  fires  immediately.  Write 
for  full  information. 


XZIT  SALES  CO. 

1031    CLINTON    STREET,  HOBOKEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


5800  SO.   HOOVER  STREET 


LOS   ANGELES  44,  CALIF. 


TVew  Refrigeration 
Engineering  & 
Supply  Company 


Fred  Esser  recently  announced  the 
opening  of  the  office  and  warehouse 
of  Refrigeration  Components  in  San 
Francisco,  a  concern  offering  refrig- 
eration equipment,  suppHes,  and  re- 
frigeration design  to  the  marine  in- 
dustry. 

Esser,  a  marine  engineer,  is  well 
known  on  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Alaska,  and  within  recent 
years  he  has  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  the  problems  of  marine  refrig- 
eration. During  the  past  three  years 
he  has  designed  and  supervised  the 
complete  installation  of  refrigeration 
equipment  in  more  than  200  Navy 
and  Army  transports. 

Appointment 

Harry  E.  Sargent  has  been  ap- 
pointed Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the 
Marine  Division,  it  was  announced 
hy  Worthington  Pump  and  Machin- 
ery Corporation.  He  will  supervise 
the  Corporation's  Marine  sales  ac- 
tivities through  the  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  district  offices. 

Addition  to  Borg-Warner 

Borg-Warner  International's  aim 
to  create  a  single  source  of  supply  for 
foreign  importers  of  automobile, 
truck,  and  tractor  functional  parts 
had  moved  a  step  nearer  realisation 
today  with  the  addition  of  AP  Parts 
Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio,  manu- 
facturers of  automobile  mufflers  and 
tail  pipes.  The  new  representation  is 
the  second  announced  in  less  than  a 
week  by  J.  L.  Cunningham,  general 
manager,  and  increases  to  17  the 
manufacturers  whose  goods  are  sup- 
plied overseas  distributors  of  Borg- 
Warner  International. 
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W.  R.  C.  Appoints 
Director 


W.    Sproragen 
of  fhe   Welding   R 


The  Welding  Research  Council  of 
the  Engineering  Foundation  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  W. 
Spraragen,  present  executive  secre- 
tar)'  of  the  Council,  to  the  newly- 
created  position  of  Director.  The 
Welding  Research  Council  is  a  co- 
operative scientific  research  organi- 
zation which  is  engaged  actively  in 
the  study  of  matters  related  to  the 
science  and  art  of  welding.  Spon- 
sored by  the  American  Welding  So- 
ciety and  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  it  operates  in 
close  cooperation  with  all  major  en- 
gineering societies.  It  has  an  annual 
budget  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  and  these  funds  for 
research  are  provided  by  large  users 
of  welding  and  welded  products,  and 
various  governmental  agencies. 

Mr.  Spraragen  has  long  been  iden- 
tified with  research  and  welding.  He 
has  served  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Welding  Research  Council  since 
its  organization  in  1935  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  welding  industry 
dates  back  to  1918  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Research  Assistant  to  the 
Welding  Research  Committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Defense  and  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Procurement  Director 

C.  Irving  Hansen  has  entered  on 
duty  as  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Procurement  for  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  replacing 
E.  C.  Walsh,  Jr.,  who  resigned,  it 
was  announced  May  7. 

Mr.  Hansen  has  recently  returned 
from  Iran  where  he  was  associated 
with  the  American  Financial  Mission 
as  Administrator  of  Procurement  Di- 
vision and  Director  General  of  the 
State  General  and  Supply  Corpora- 
tion. 


Ml  tosv  >N«V 
to  Conserve 
Rehodonw 


]  — Point    Of   sproy   brick- 
work with  BRICKSEAL 

2~iight    lire      Boiler    is 
reody  for  irtstant  use. 


JULY 
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Heat  of  fire-box  vitrifies  Brickseal 
permanently  into  all  refractory  pores, 
craclts  and  joints,  forming  a  highly- 
glazed,  monolithic  coating.  Impervious 
to  slagging,  cllnkering,  corrosive  gases, 
flame  abrasion  and  air  infiltration. 
Brickseal  will  not  crack  or  peel  off  due 
to  sudden  temperature  changes,  be- 
cause It  remains  seml-plastic  until  the 
furnace  cools.  Brickseal  prolongs  the 
life  of  a  new  or  old  refractories  for  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  rellnlng. 

Write  for  Brickseal  sample  or  repre- 
sentative, today. 


BRICKSEAL 

REFRACTORY  CO. 

1029  CLINTON  ST.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 
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VALVES 
CONSERVE  FUEL 

PREVENT  HOLD-UPS 
IN  PRODUCTION 


LUNKENHEIMER  VALVES 

STAY  TIGHT  WITH  LESS  CARE 

Wifh  today's  production  problems  ond  the  urgent  necessity  for 
conserving  fuel,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  avoid  waste- 
ful, costly,  production-lowering  valve  leakage.  It's  good  busi- 
ness to  maintain  a  regular  check  on  valves,  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  fight  and  in  proper  working  order.  Maintenance  men 
prefer  Lunkenheimer  Valves.  They  know  these  quality-built 
Valves  serve  longer  and  better  on  the  job  —  are  easier  to  keep 
tight  with  a  minimum  of  time,  labor,  ond  expense. 
The  Lunkenheimer  Co.,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  —  Branch 
Offices:  New  York  13,  Chicago  6,  Boston  10,  Philadelphia  7. 
Export  Department:  318-322   Hudson   St.,  New  York   13,  N.  Y. 


A  Lunkenheimer  Distributor 
is  located  near  you,  ready 
at  alt  times  (o  ossisi  with 
your  momfenonce  and  oper- 
ation problems.  You  will 
profit    by    using    his    service. 
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afed  with  States 
;  Corporation. 


Cunarder  Joins 
States  Marine 

John  Ganimie,  deputy  representa- 
tive in  the  U.  S.  A.  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  War  Transport,  who, 
prior  to  the  war,  held  the  position  of 
assistant  general  manager  of  Cunard- 
White  Star  Limited  in  the  United 
States,  will  become  associated  with 
States  Marine  Corporation  after  the 
completion  of  his  war  duties. 

Mr.  Gammie  is  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  in  shipping  circles  and  is 
recognised  as  an  authority  on  the 
U.  S. /United  Kingdom  freight  and 
passenger  trades. 

States  Marine  Corporation  prior  to 
the  war  conducted  steamship  services 
between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, United  Kingdom,  West  Indies, 
South  and  East  Africa,  China,  Japan 
and  the  Philippines,  in  addition  to 
operating  world-wide  tramp  services. 
Their  vessels  are  presently  under  req- 
uisition charter  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  for  whom  they  are 
acting  as  General  Agents. 

Ad  Manager  Returns 

Lester  M.  Clayberger,  who  for  the 

past  2S  months  has  been  with  Uncle 
Sam's  famed  Sea  Bees,  has  returned 
to  his  former  post  as  advertising  man- 
ager. Paints  and  Building  Materials 
Division  of  The  ParafEne  Compan- 
ies, Inc. 

As  Lieutenant  Commander,  Clay- 
berger was  the  Executive  Officer  of 
a  Construction  Battalion  which  saw 
much  active  and  rugged  service  in 
the  Central  Pacific.  His  unit  went  in 
with  the  Marines  on  several  islands, 
building  airfields,  roads,  and  other 
necessary  facilities  for  carrying  the 
war  on  to  Tokyo. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 
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F  your   license   were   suddenly 

SUSPENDED.. 
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.  .  .  would  you  be 
"on  the  spot*'  financially? 

Whenever  there  is  a  casuahy,  regardless  of  who  is  at 

lit.  you  officers  must  take  the  blame. 

Vnd  this  frequently  results  in  your  license  being  sus- 

ided,  if  not  revoked. 

Is  you  well  know,  having  one's  license  suspended  or  re- 

ied    has    put   many    a   merchant   officer   on   the   spot 

ancially. 

•"or  some  years  past.  British  merchant  officers  have  had 

>tection  against  this  and  similar  mishappenings.    For 

T  a   decade   many   American   merchant   officers  have 

ured  themselves  against  this  ever-present  possibility. 

^  tested  type  of  insurance  .  .  .  issued  only  to  American 

rchant  officers  .  .  .  offers  all  of  these  benefits  — 

1.  Free  legal  representation  at  any  inquiry. 

2.  Protection  against  loss  of  wages,  should  vour 
license    be    REVOKED    or    SUSPENDED. 

3.  Protection  against  loss  of  the  difference  in 
wages  should  your  license  be  reduced  to  a 
lower  grade. 

4.  Protection  against  loss  of  personal  effects 
and  instruments,  resulting  from  stranding, 
sinking,  burning,  collision  of  vessel  and  in- 
cluding strikes,  riots  and  malicious  damage. 

•se  special  policies  are  underwritten  by  a  group  formed 
three  of  America's  oldest  and  most  prominent  insur- 
e  companies  .  .  .  and  appeal  not  only  to  individual 
■ers,  but  to  Associations  and  other  groups,  as  well  as 
j-operators. 

.  orld-wide  protection  against  just  such  casualties  that 
happen  to  all  who  follow  the  sea.  Write  for  particu- 
to  K.  L.  Daniels.  Gen.  Agt.,  220  Montgomery  Street, 
Francisco  4.  Calif.    Telephone  GArfield  2626. 

MERCHANT 
OFFICERS 

ROTECTIVE  SYNDICATE 


BALBOA 

now    available 

FOR 

SLUDGE  REMOVAL 

OIL  STORAGE 

RALLAST  WATER 
REMOVAL 

DERRIS  REMOVAL 


All  Ship  Maintenance 
Including 

CHEMICAL  CLEANING 
BOILER  CLEANING 
TANK  CONVERSION 


SHIP  SCALING    •    PAINTING 
CLEANING    •    GAS  FREEING 


WESTERN   SHIP 
SERVICE  COMPANY 

178  FREMONT  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
sutler  8632 


ERRATUM 
Our  humble  apologies  to  Ferdinand  Schmitz. 
president  of  Everett  Pacific  Shipbuilding  &  Dpy- 
dock  Company,  EyereH,  Washington.  Here  he 
Is.  He  is  rot  the  man  whose  picture  we  ran  on 
page   73    of   our    May   issue. 

SHORESIDE 
PERSOIVALITIES 

TWO   U.S.M.C.   ADMIRALS. 


Two  executives  who  rank  among  the 
foremost  in  the  building  and  man- 
ning of  the  world's  largest  merchant 
marine  have  their  names  proposed 
for  top-flight  post  in  the  American 
Navy. 

The  House  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  approved  a  bill  to  advance 
Vice  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  USN 

(Ret.)  to  the  honorary  rank  of  Ad- 
miral, in  recognition  of  his  service 
as  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Also  before  this  body  is  the  mo- 
tion to  advance  Captain  Edward  Ma- 
cauley,  USN  (Ret.),  vice-chairman 
in  charge  of  ship  manning  and  re- 
cruitment, to  the  honorary  rank  of 
Rear  Admiral. 

NEW  MATSON  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT. Ralph  J.  Chandler,  South- 
ern California  manager  for  Matson 
Navigation  since  the  concern  took 
over  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company,  is  now  a  vice  president, 
following  a  meeting  of  the  hoard  of 
directors. 

Chandler  was  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  LASSCO,  when 


the  line  was  operating  the  hners  Yale 
and  Harvard,  coastwise,  and  run- 
ning the  Hawaiian  service  with  the 
City  of  Honolulu,  City  of  Los  An- 
geles and  Calawaii.  J 

BILL    HARROWER    RETIRES.' 

The  long  career  and  enviable  ship- 
building accomplishments  of  Wil- 
liam "Billy"  narrower  has  ended  in 
retirement  for  the  popular  former 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  official. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury as  chief  estimator  for  this  con- 
cern, "'Billy"  Harrower  recently 
closed  his  office  and  bade  goodbye 
to  his  fellow  associates,  with  plans 
of  sojourning  with  relatives  in  South- 
ern California. 

N.  W.  AGENT  FOR  HIGGINS. 

Washington  Boat  Works  of  Seattle 
has  been  appointed  agent  for  the 
Higgins  Industries  Inc.,  New  Or- 
leans, for  western  Washington  and 
Alaska.  The  announcement  was 
made  following  a  trip  to  the  North 
by  George  W.  Rappleyea,  vice  pres- 
ident of  Higgins. 


LIETZ 


NAVIGATIONAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Si. 


1882 


BINNACLES -COMPASSES -ELECTRIC  AND  HAND  OPERATED 
SOUNDING  MACHINES  -  SOUNDING  TUBES  -  LEADS  - 
FATHOM  SCALES  -  BOOM  FAIR  LEADS  —  PLAIN  AND  SWIVEL 
TYPE. 

WHEN  YOUR  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENTS  NEED  REPAIRS  SEND 
THEM  TO  LIETZ.  REPAIRS  MADE  UNDER  FACTORY  SUPERVI- 
SION.    ESTIMATES    FURNISHED  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION. 

CHARTS  ....  BOOKS 

COMPLETE  NAVIGATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  VESSELS 

«2ND  YEAR. 


San  Francisco 

520  Montgomery 

Street 


Los  Angeles 

913  S.  Grand 
Avenue 
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sel,  oil,  power,  machinery, 
>l  and  many  others.  It's 
hard  to  understand  why 
C-WELD  has  achieved  such 


h  standing   with 
tible  metal  hosel 


of 


National  Supply  Company  Diael 
uilh  RW-89  All-Sleel  Diesel  Ex- 
haust  Unit. 


r  industrial  men  know  that  REX-WELD  Flexible 
;tal  Hose  provides  an  added  measure  of  strength  and 
pendability  for  heavy-duty-  jobs.  That's  because  it  is 
jricated  from  strip  metal  by  a  precision  autogenous 
Iding  process  that  makes  a  ueld  stronger  than  the  tube. 

addition,  C.M.H.'s  advanced  "50-50"  principle  of 
istruction  produces  deep,  uniform  corrugations  with 
s  working  of  the  tube  walls.  The  result— flexible 
tal  hose  with  greater  inherent  strength  .  .  .  extra 
cibility  .  .  .  longer  service  life! 

rhey  know,  too,  that  REX-WELD  has  the  ruggedness 
withstand  extremes  of  pressure  and  temperature. 
at  in  addition,  it  is  leakproof  in  conveying  searching 
ds;  pressure-tight;  and  able  to  with- 
nd  prolonged  vibration  and  flexing, 
mall   wonder,   then,   that   when   the 

calls  for  flexible  metal  hose  — indus- 
il  men  say,  "Let's  use  REX-WELD!" 
nsult  C.M.H.  about  how  REX- WELD        ^^.^   ^.^^^^ 

meet  your  requirements.  Exhami  Unii. 


Flexible  Metal  Hose  for  Every  Industrlol  Use  ^Sf^ 


r\ 


CHICAGO  mETALHOSE  CoRPORnnoN 

^1^   I    ■    I    ■    ■  mflVUIOOD,  ILLINOIS 


II 


■  Plontf  I  Moywood   and   Elgin,  III. 


FISHER  BRONZE  VALVES 


GLOBE  VALVES 
GATE  VALVES 
HOSE  VALVES 

ANGLE  VALVES 

STOP  CHECK 
VALVES 

SWING  CHECK 
VALVES 

BACK    PRESSURE 
RELIEF  VALVES 


m  3  cited. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  is  mighty 
important  these  days,  especially 
to  ship  repair  yards.  That's  why 
Fisher  Bronze  Valves  are  made  avail- 
able from  Warehouse  stocks  In  three 
cities  —  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and 
Los  Angeles, 

Fisher  Valves  have  proved  their 
quality  and  performance.  Save  val- 
uable time;  demand  immediate 
delivery.  Call  your  jobber. 


FACTORY    REPRESENTATIVES    ON    PACIFIC    COAST 

E    B.  BRADLEY  CO.    \       Q-fcON 
,,.  3408  Ul  A.,nu.  S.     (      OREGON 

SEn.to  1814  j      WASHINGTON 


E.  B.  BRADLEY  CO 
462  Bryant  Street 
San  Froncitco 
DOugloI  8707 


BRASS  FOUNDRY 

5332    SANTA  FE  AVENUE  •  LAFAYETTE  0161 
LOS   ANGELES    11,  CALIFORNIA 


^J^eudauurtei'A  at  the  ^J^urtyor; 


BETHLEHEM 
—Wire  Rope 

THE  GARLOCK 
PACKING  CO. 
Regulating  VaUes 


'  Whistle 


LESLIE  CO 

SOCONY  MARINE  PAINTS 
MARINE  ELECTROLYSIS  ELIMINATOR 
CORP. 


NEW  YORK  BELTING  end  PACKING 
CO.— Air,  Fire,  Weter  end  Steam 
Hose 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

TUBES  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

GOODYEAR  'DEKTRED" 

XZIT   Soot   Eradlcator 

BRICKSEAL  Refrectory  Coeting 

DESCALING  CHEMICALS  end 
SOLVENTS 

PAXTON  MITCHELL  Metelllc  Peclcinq 

ENSIGN   Products 


J.M.  CosTELLO  Supply  Co. 

MARINE       SPECIALTIES 

221  No.  Avalon  Blvd.,  Wilmington,  Calif.      Phone  Wilm.  2095 


PORT  GROUP  ELECTS  COAKLEY 

(Continued  from  page  436  I 

Coakley  succeeds  A.  M.  Rosenfeld, 
former  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Com- 
missioner. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 

Vice  president  —  Charles  B.  Howard, 
president   of   Howard  Terminal.   Oakland. 

Secretary — Mark  Gates,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners. 
San   Francisco. 

Treasurer — Fred  Parr,  president  of  the 
Parr-Richmond  Terminals. 

Attending  the  meeting  with  the 
above  named  officers  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

R.  K.  Hunter,  traffic  manager,  and  Carl 
Smith.  a.ssistant  secretary.  Board  of  State 
Harbor  Commissioners,  San  Francisco. 

Eugene  Overton,  president;  M.  G. 
Rouse,  secretary,  and  Arthur  Eldridge. 
general  manager,  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners. 

Arthur  Abies,  port  manager,   Oakland. 

John  L.  Kelly,  vice  president;  George 
Rochester,  secretary:  General  J.  J.  Mead, 
commissioner;  E.  J.  Amar.  port  manager: 
Charles  Bland,  traffic  manager:  B.  W.  Tar- 
water,  chief  accountant,  and  R.  R.  Shoe- 
maker, chief  engineer.  Long  Beach  Board 


of  Harbor  Commissioners. 

Henry  Ahm.  port  director,  and  C.  W. 
Phelps,  terminal  agent.  Port  of  Stockton. 

Joe   Brennan,   Port   of   San    Diego. 

C.  P.  Howard,  president,  and  John  P. 
Ventre,  traffic  manager,  Howard  Terminal 
Oakland. 

H.  E.  Van  Horn,  president,  Encinal 
Terminals. 

G.  L.  Cox.  traffic  manager.  Parr-Rich- 
mond  Terminals, 

H.  C.  Cantelow,  manager,  Marine  Ter- 
minal Association. 

Congress  was  asked  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  enact  laws  which  will  ser\'e 
to  confirm  the  titles  of  tide  lands  for 
various  states,  because  on  many  of 
them,  as  in  California,  immensely 
important  and  valuable  state  and  mu- 
nicipal properties  have  been  built. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion was  asked  to  modify  the  Pacific 
Coast  Fourth  Section  Order,  in  order 
that  water  carriers  may  stand  on  their 
own  feet  and  make  rate  increases 
contingent  upon  financial  showings, 
rather  than  be  forced  to  confer  with 
competitive  rail  lines  before  any 
changes  can  he  made. 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


For  the  men  who  lay  out  the  ship's 


For  analysis  and  solving 


For  visual  training  of 


HALF  MODELS 

plating. 

STRUCTURAL  MODELS  .  . 

problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS  .  .  .  Fully  detailed,  decorated 
models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stem,  keel  to  top- 
mast. A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


VAN  RYPER 


VINEYARD  HAVEN 


Shoreside 
Personalities 

Ship  Citations 

A  MARINSHIP  BUILT  TANK- 

ER,  for  the  account  of  the  U.S.M.C  , 
the  SS  Torrance  Hills,  played  a  he- 
roic role  in  the  rescue  of  ten  Navy 
fliers  whose  plane  had  crashed. 

Vice  Admiral  D.  W.  Bagley,  USN, 
commander  of  the  Hawaiian  Sea 
Frontier,  issued  a  commendation  cit- 
ing the  quick,  intelligent  action  and 
seamanship  displayed  by  the  Tor- 
rance Hill's  master,  Captain  L.  C. 
Welter. 

The  rescue  took  place  the  morning 
of  May  4,  220  miles  from  the  nearest 
land. 

CAPTAIN  CHARLES  S.  ROB- 
BINS  of  San  Francisco,  his  officers 
and  crew  of  the  SS  Juan  De  Fuca, 
built  by  the  Oregon  Shipyard,  was 
cited  by  Brig.  General  W.  C.  Dunckel 
of  the  Western  Visayan  Task  Force 
for  their  heroic  efforts  in  saving  the 
ship  and  its  valuable  cargo  despite 
an  attack  by  three  Jap  planes,  one 
of  which  set  the  ship  afire.  The  sec- 
ond strafed  the  vessel's  crew,  and 
the  third  shot  an  aerial  torpedo  into 
the  hull. 

Two  soldiers  were  killed  in  the 
attack,  which  sent  the  ship  aground. 
The  citation  mentioned  the  calmness 
of  the  officers  and  crew,  as  well  as  I 
the  Army  personnel  aboard  who  as- 
sisted in  fighting  a  raging  fire  in  the 
hold. 

UNDER  RULES  AND  REGU- 
LATIONS similar  to  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  Navy  Department, 
officers  and  seamen  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine ships  are  now,  under  authoriza- 
tion of  President  Truman,  to  wear 
the  Navy's  Philippine  Defense  Rib- 
bon and  the  Philippine  Liberation 
Ribbon,  if  they  were  members  of 
the  crews  on  vessels  when  those  ves- 
sels participated  m  the  defense  and 
liberation  operations  of  the  Islands. 

THE  PORTLAND  SHIPPING 
CLUB  held  its  annual  meeting  for 
the  election  of  officers  on  June  20. 
The  executive  committee  has  elected 
the  following  to  hold  office:  George 
Milnor  for  president,  Dwight  Morris 
for  vice  president,  Lew  Fowler  for 
secretary,  and  Fred  O.  Meyer  for 
treasurer. 
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for  MARINE 

ELECTRIC 

ELECTRONIC 

and   FIRE   CONTROL 

INSTALLATIONS 


Engine  wiring 

Generators 

Searchlights 

Sonar 

Lighting 

Gyro  compass 
wiring 

C-O  Two  fire 
protection  equipment 

Radar 

Batteries 

Electric  instruments 

Navigating  light 
panels 

Electric  steering 

Sound  powered 
phones 

Degaussing 

Electric  winches 

Electric  pumps 

Radio  installations 

Gunfire  circuits 

C-O-Two  smoke 
detecting  systems 

Minesweeping 
apparatus 

And  anything  else 

electrical  on  ships 

or  boats 


Con  Stilt-) 


ETS-HOKIN  &  GALVAN 

Marine  Electricians 

San  Francisco        •        •        •        Wilmingfon 
San  Diegci    •    Stockton    •    Newport  Beach 


LIQUIDOMETER 

ELECTRIC  MARINE 
Fuel  and  Water  Level 
Gauging  System 


This  modern  gauging  system,  which  enables  the  operator  to 
check  instantaneously  the  liquid  contained  in  tanks  aboard 
ship,  is  of  considerable  convenience  when  it  is  required  to  shift 
fuel  or  water  from  tank  to  tank,  and  is  of  effective  help  in  the 
trimming  of  a  ship. 

Any  number  of  indicators  may  be  mounted  on  a  panel  to 
indicate  the  amount  of  fuel,  lubricating  oil,  water  or  other 
liquids  stored  aboard  ship.  The  slightest  movement  of  the 
leverage-type  float  units  installed  in  the  tanks  is  transmitted 
electrically  to  easily  read  dial  indicators.  Although  extremely 
sensitive  to  slight  liquid  level  changes,  these  gauges  ore 
ruggedly  constructed  to  withstand  the  vibration  and  shock  to 
which  all  marine  equipment  is  subjected. 

The  electrical  portion  of  the  transmitter  is  effectively  sealed 
from  contact  with  the  tank  liquid  by  means  of  a  metal  sealing 
bellows.  The  electric  indicators  may  be  located  at  any  distance 
from  the  tanks,  and  the  system  is  not  affected  by  voltage  drop. 

Other  Liquidometer  products  include  Hydraulic  Rudder 
Angle  Indicators,  Levelometer  Hydrostatic  Fuel  and  Water 
Level  Indicators,  Liquidometer  Hydraulic  Marine  Type  Tank 
Gauges,  Liquidometer  Hydraulic  Position  Indicators,  and 
Levelometer  Draft  Indicating  Instruments. 

Write  for  complete  information. 

THE  LIQUIDOMETER  corp. 

MARINE   DIVISION 
41-26  -  37th  STREET,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1.  N.  Y. 


VACREL    VENT  VALVES 


CONSERVE  GASOLINE 
TANKER  CARGOES, 

Losses  of  the  valuable  lighter  fractions  of 
gasoline  during  water  transportation  cost 
the  petroleum  industry  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  year.  The  VAC- 
REL Vent  Valve  for  oil-cargo  tanks  of 
tanlcships  gives  the  maximum  possible 
waste-saving  by  preventing  excessive 
evaporation  and  reducing  losses  to  a 
minimum. 

Not  only  are  thousands  of  VAC-REL 
valves  used  on  the  tanker  fleets  of  the 
leading  oil  companies,  but  they  are  ap- 
proved by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Mer- 
chant Marine  Inspection;  American  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping;  Lloyd's  Register  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  the  special  features 
which  make  VAC-REL  design  and  con- 
struction superior. 

Write  For  Details. 


BODY  CASTINC-Dui 
Am  PASSAGCSWUI M 


ENCLOSED  PATTERN 


MECHANICAL  MARINE  CO.  17 BatterY Plate,  New  York,4,N  Y. 


SHIPBUILDING 
IVEWS 

THE  KAISER  COMPANY  HAS 

once  again  made  front  page  news 
with  the  announcement  June  9  that 
the  company  had  purchased  all  phy- 
sical properties  of  the  Portland  ship 
repair  firm  of  Poole,  McGonigle  &? 
Jennings.  No  purchase  price  was  an- 
nounced, but  Edgar  Kaiser,  general 
manager  of  Kaiser  Co.  and  in  charge 


of  the  transferred  properties,  stated 
that  no  government  funds  were  in- 
volved in  the  outright  purchase.  All 
machinery,  tools,  equipment,  and  in- 
ventory are  included  in  the  sale. 
Officials  of  both  companies  stated 
that  no  changes  in  operating  person- 
nel were  contemplated  and  that  pres- 
ent work  in  progress  for  various  gov- 
ernment agencies  would  proceed  as 
scheduled.  Poole,  McGonigle  &'  Jen- 
nings   have    been    engaged    in    ship 


WILMINGTON 
TRANSPORTATION   COMPANY 

General  Agent:  War  Shipping  Administration 

GENERAL  TOWAGE  AND  LIGHTERAGE  SERVICE 
LOS  ANGELES  -  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS 


Tug  Service:  Harbor  4292,  4293;  Long  Beach  636-563 
General  Office:  175  W.  Water  Street,  Wilmington,  California 
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repair  and  conversion  work  since 
January,  1942,  doing  extensive  and 
highly  important  jobs  on  nearly  350 
vessels  in  three  and  a  half  years. 

Coincident  with  this  announce-- 
ment  the  Portland  dock  commission  i 
issued  a  report  that  tentative  plans 
providing  for  three  ship  berths,  each 
able  to  handle  ships  up  to  450  feet; 
in  length,  are  now  under  considera- 
tion at  Pier  B,  Terminal  1.  It  is  at 
this  pier  that  Poole,  McGonigle  if 
Jennings  have  been  doing  most  of 
their  repair  work.  Plans  call  for  com- 
plete revamping  of  the  pier  as  well 
as  enlargement.  Funds  for  the  im- 
provements will  come  from  the  $3,- 
000,000  bond  issue  voted  by  Port- 
landers  last  fall. 

THE  COAST  GUARD  in  the  last 
two  years  has  been  engaged  in  the 
important  task  of  making  the  turbu- 
lent upper  Columbia  safe  for  night 
navigation  and  will  soon  start  work 
on  a  142 -mile  stretch  between  The 
Dalles  and  Pasco,  building  58  range 
structures  along  the  swift  flowing 
channel.  Accomplishments  to  date 
include  establishment  of  176  range 
lights   and   unlighted   beacon   struc- 
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IT'S  M£W.^, 


Designed  to  give  the  maximum  in  PERFORM- 
ANCE with  the  minimum  amount  of  the  com- 
pound. Yet  giving  a  complete  cleansing  of 
soot  from  the  boiler.  This  new  soot  solvent 
will  do  from  two  to  three  times  the  amount 
of  work  as  the  average  soot  remover. 

Vtrite  or  call  for  complete  informafion. 

DISTRIBUTED     BY 


24    California    Street 
San   Francisco,  Calif. 


Ocean  Center  BIdg. 
Long    Beach,    Calif. 


AMERICAN 
MARINE 
PAINTS  .  .  . 

QUALITY     COATINGS 

FOR     EVERY     SURFACE 

OF     THE     SHIP 

for  underwater  surfaces  — 

GERMICIDE 

Anti-Corrosive 
Anti-Fouling 

CAPE  COD  COPPER 
PAINTS 

nmERicnnmRRinE 
pflinT  CO. 

SAN     FRANCISCO,     CALIFORNIA 


GENERAL  SHIP  SERVICE  COMPANY 


»'.  _  ^B5^" ' 


88-96  Clay  Street 


Chemical  Sfeam  Cleaning 
Tank  and  Boiler  Cleaning 
Gas  Freeing  •  Sterilizing 
Chipping  •  Wet  Sandblasting 
Scaling     •     Painting 

GArfield  0186 


SHIPBUILDING 
NEWS  I  Continued  I 

turcs,    30    buoys    marking   concealed 


rocks  and  other  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation, and  three  passing  lights  to  aid 
boat  traffic  on  the  river. 


PORTLAND  HAS  TAKEN  the 

first  important  step  to  make  sure  that 
the  port  gains  its  rightful  place  in 
the  post-war  period.  Some  sixty  rep- 
resentatives of  industry,  shipping, 
manufacturing,  marketing,  labor,  and 
public  and  state  agencies  have  called 
upon  Mayor  L.  Earl  Riley  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  government  agencies 
and  private  interests  to  '"get  action 
before  the  post-war  let-down  be- 
gins." 

In  a  two-hour  discussion  of  the 
assets,  liabilities,  and  future  needs  of 
Portland  as  a  great  world  port,  it 
was  agreed  the  chief  stumbling  blocW 
to  the  port's  progress  consists  of  a 
lack  of  manufacturers,  importers  and 
exporters  stationed  in  Portland. 


Chinese  noyar  officers  of  Todd's  Brooldyn  yard, 
on  on  inspection  tour  of  shipyards  in  the  inter- 
est of  modernizing  China's  merchant  and  novoii 
shipping  faciJities  were  "greatly  impressed." 
Left  to  right  ore:  John  T.  Gilbride,  Eroolilyn' 
division  superintendent  of  Naval  work;  Comdr. 
N.  S.  Ling,  commanding  officer  of  the  Chi- 
nese Naval  Armed  Guard;  Comdr.  Sion-Kwan 
Lin.  ossistont  attache  of  Chinese  Embassy  in 
Washington,  D.  C;  Lieut.  Comdr.  J.  H.  Fiona, 
gan,  U.  S.  Naval  Inspector  at  Todd  Brooklyn;. 
Comdr.  C.  M.  Wei,  Naval  Aide  to  Generaliss 
Chiang  Kai-Shek,  and  Lieut.  Comdr.  A 
Field,  of  Third  Naval  District  Intellige 
Office. 


SHIP    CHANDLERS 

SCHDU-GALLIS  CD.,  LTD. 

250  Sacramento  Street  •  EXbrook  4671  •  San  Francisco 

■invites    ijou  to  ZJheir  If  lew  J4ome 

We   Stock  a   Complete  Line  of  Deck  and  Engine  Room   Supplies 

Life  Saving  and  Asbestos  Suits  :  Marine  Paints  :  Marine  Electrical  Supplies 

European  Fittings  and  Whitworth  Taps  and  Dies 

Distributors  of  PLYMOUTH  MARINE  ROPES 

Distributors  BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

Sole  San  Francisco  Agents  of  ARNESSEN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY' 
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ANOTHER  JOSAM 
MARINE  PRODUCT 

SCUPPER 
VALVES 


VALVE  AND  FITTING  JOBBERS 
GIVE  SUPER  SERVICE  ON 


Straight  Way  Type 
Series  M-6000 


For  general  use  Ihroughoul 
ship  construction  on  drain- 
age lines  discharging  fo  the 
outside  of  the  ship. 


Angle  Type 
Series  M-6200 


Josam  3-in-l  scupper  valves,  either  straight  or 
angle  type,  are  furnished  in  bronze,  cast  iron, 
black  or  galvanized  body.  They  are  available  (1) 
with  gag  at  45  degree  angle;  (2)  with  gag  at  90 
degree  angle;  (3)  without  gag— all  inter-change- 
able. A  post  card  will  bring  you  a  complete  cata- 
log of  "Josam  Marine  Products  for  Shipbuilding." 
For  further  particulars  call  your  LOCAL  Jobber. 

I    JOSAM  HAS  A  FULL  LINE  OF: 


WITH 


\\ 


GREENBERG 

TITETEST 


/# 


BRONZE 
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WIGGINS 

QUICK 

COUPLINGS 


Our  postwar  world  is  being  geared  for  high  speed.  Jet 
propulsion  in  the  air,  streamlined  Goliaths  on  the 
ground  and  a  Merchant  Marine  fleet  which  will  cut  days 
from  present  sailing  schedules. 

The  secret  of  speed  lies  in  quick  loading  and  refuel- 
ing methods.  Just  as  Wiggins  Quick  Couplings  have 
facilitated  the  rapid  transfer  of  liquids  at  sea  or  loading 
a  tanker  at  port  during  the  war,  so  will  they  continue  to 
serve  our  Merchant  Marine  fleet  in  times  of  peace. 
Transferring  of  liquids  from  shore  to  ship,  or  from 
ship  to  ship  is  done  with  speed,  simplicity, 
precision  and  safety  with  Wiggins  Quick 
Couplings.  To  connect,  simply  match  ends  to- 
gether and  swing  lever  forward.  To  disconnect, 
hold  down  latch  and  throw  lever  back.  Only 
seconds  used  in  each  operation! 

Wiggins  Quick  Couplings  have  been  in  use 
on  Naval  vessels  since  19.i8.  Made  from  spark- 
proof  metal,  each  Wiggins  Quick  Coupling  is 
required  to  withstand  pressures  of  250  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

For  speed,  safety  and  economy,  when  sec- 
ids  count,  specify  Wiggins  Quick  Couplings, 
lilable  in  -i"  and  6"  sizes. 


onds 


I.  B.  WIGGINS  OIL  TOOL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Mmn  office  ami  jaclory,  i414  E.  Olympic  Blvd.,  los  Angeles  2.1,  Calif.;  Offices  in 

Deiroic,  New  York  and  Chicago;  Patific  Coan  Dinrihuior.  Brooks  Equipment 

Company,  ChG  Poirero  Ave,,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


rot  itue  ^conontu 
J-et  If  out  Ifuij-u^otd  ite... 

FEDERAL 

MARINE 
PAINTS 

Federal  takes  care  of  all  your  painting 
needs.  There  are  Federal  paints  for  the 
Interiors  of  your  ships  .  .  .  paints  and 
protective  compositions  for  your  decks 
and  hulls  . . .  there  is  a  Federal  product 
for  every  use  aboard  ship  . . .  from  keel 
to  truck. 


W»  /nv/f.  yeu  to  coniuff  w»fc  th*  Federal  agent  In 

your  dhtrlct  when  yeu  are  planning 

yeiir  nett  painting  /eb. 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST: 

SEAHLE,  WASHINGTON      SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
A.  T.  B.  Shi.li  Pillibury  &  M.rtignonI 

108  Woit  L«.  Stre.t  lOOBuihS*.    EXbrook  3302-3 


VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON 

A.  J.  Ch.liTort 

Sfttd  Stumihip  Co. 

1010  VVaihington  St. 


SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

C.  J.  H.i.drY  Co. 
111-121  So.  Fronts*. 


Agentt  and  Steekt  In  all  the  rrtnelpal  fort* 


Anti-Fouling 
Anti-Corrosive 
Boottopping 
Cabin  Paints 
Deck  Paints 


Deck  House  Paints 

Hold  Paints 

Red  Lead  (Mixed) 

Smoke  Stack  Paints 

Topside  Paints 


The  Federal  Paint 
Company,  Inc. 

33  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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STRAINERS 

ELLCON-HAYWARD  •   BASKET  TYPE 


INDUSTRIAL   -k 


% 


DUPLEX  JACK   LEVER  TYPE 
A  complete  iet  of  drawings  on  requesf. 


THE    ELLCON    COMPANY 

*     INCORPORATED      1910     * 
30     CHURCH     STREET  NEW    YORK     7,     N.  Y. 


INSTRUMENTATION 

REPAIRING  -  SERVICING  -  CALIBRATING  -  ENGINEERING 


MARINE    and     INDUSTRIAL 


Pitometcr  Log  Indicating  Systems 

Henschel  Indicating  Systems 

Revolution  Indicating  Systems 

Constant  Frequency  Control  Units 

Gauges— Depth,  Vacuum,  Pressure 

Explosive  Gas  Detectors 

Bendix  Indicating  Systems 

Electric  Tachometer  Indicating  Systems 

Aneroid  Barometers 

Compasses,  Magnetic 

Barographs 

Ess-Haie  Instruments 


Uhling  Instruments,  Controls 

Tachometers 

Control  Cooling  Systems,  Water  and  Oil 

All  types  distant  reading  thermometers 

Thermal  Valves 

All  thermal  and  temperature  alarms 

Refrigeration  Controls 

Air  Conditioning  Controls 

Recording  Temperature  Controls 

Volt  Meters 

Pyrometers 

Salinity  Indicators 


Circuit  Testers  and  Analyiers 

Watt  Meters 

Frequency  Meters 

Voltage  and  Speed  Regulators 

Resistance  Thermometers 

Electric  Flow  Meters 

Syncroscopes 

Remote  Indicators  and  Controllers 

And  many  other  types  of  instruments, 

controls  and  meters 


We  invite  your  inquiry  on  any  instrument  problem.    Out 
of  town  inquiries  and  shipments  given  PROMPT  attention. 


MARINE      INSTRUMENT      COMPANY 


1539  FOLSOM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3 


UNDERHILL  5132 
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means 

Completion  on  Schedule 

^  Ample  Stocks  of  Materials 

We  maintain  large  warehouse  stocks  of  all 
available  Johns-Manville  insulating  materials, 
ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  the  job. 

^  Large,  Skilled  Application  Crews 

Bay  Cities  Asbestos  Co.  crev/s  are  all  skilled 
men  with  years  of  experience  on  marine  insu- 
lation work.  They  know  how  to  do  the  job  right 
with  no  waste  of  time  or  material  —  the  kind 
of  "know  how"  that  keeps  work  ahead  of 
schedule  at  no  premium  in  cost. 
•  •  • 

PROMPT  SERVICE,  undivided  responsibiiiry  and  time-  and 
money-saving  efficiency  are  features  of  Bay  Cities  Asbes- 
tos Co.  service  fliat  liave  been  proved  on  hundreds  of  ma- 
rine insulation  jobs.  For  information  and  estimates  on  your 
insulation  requirements,  you'll  be  hours  and  dollars  ahead 
to  phone:  Oakland,  CLencourt  2345;  San  Francisco,  ENter- 
prise  10SS2;  Stockton,  55638. 

BAY  CITIES  ASBESTOS  CO. 

D/STR/BUrORS  •  CONTRACTORS 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OAKLAND  STOCKTON 


J-M  INSULATING  MATERIALS  ■  PACKINGS  •  REFRACTORIES 

J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFINGS  •  ASBESTOS  SIDING  •  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

LEO-PLATE  •  TITE-SEAl  •  ENSIGN  ROPE,   CANVAS, 

METAL  AND  BELT  PRESERVER 


>lot  to  Stick  our  neck  out  (we 
wouldn't  want  all  our  orders  "Rush")  but . . . 
if  you  really  are  in  a  jam,  we  can,  and  will, 
make  up  packing  to  your  specification  al  once 
and  rush  it  to  you.  Example:  We  have,  in 
emergency,  prepared  special  packings  for  a 
troop  transport,  on  twenty-four  hour  notice; 
by  night-shift  for  manufacture,  and  airplane 
for  delivery,  we  got  the  ship  repacked.  It 
sailed  with  its  cargo  of  troops  and  supplies, 
o«  schedule. 

RODPAK,  you  know,  is  the  patented,  guar- 
anteed non-friction,  floating  seal,  long-lasting, 
moderate  cost,  highly  efficient  metallic  packing. 
It's  sensationally  superior  in  operation  and  in 
durability.  RODPAK  metallic  packing  is  made 
to  order  to  your  specifications.  Delivered  how 
and  when  you  want  it,  RODPAK  is  easily  and 
speedily  installed.  It's  swift  to  fit,  slow  to  wear. 

SO "PACK  UP  YOUR  TROUBLES" 

/       i^l 

^b^^Q      METALLIC    PACKING 

^y  for  rods,  shafts,  inside  & 

outside   packed   plungers 

RODPAK    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

I3IS  Nafoma  Street    •    Son  Francisco  3,  Coiifornic 

MACHINEUr  SUPPLIES  COMPANr.    501  Modison  Avenire,   New  York  22,  N.Y. 
RAIPH  I.  MANNS  CO.,  1024  t.  Anoheim  Blvd.,  P.O.  Box  277,  Wilminslon,  Colif. 

W.  H.  ROBER,  1016  Isl  Avenue,  South,  Senile  4,  Woshinglon 
SIRIEBr  I  BARION,  ltd.,  912'.,  E.  Third  Slr.el,   Los  Angelei  13,   Colilurnio 


RODPAK 


TH€  JOB 

WITH 

BESTCO  BLOCKS 


BESTCO  MARINE  BLOCKS  are  designed  and  built  of  carefully 

selected  materials  by  highly  skilled  craftsmen  with  exacting  care 
to  meet  the  tough,  gruelling  wartime  service  of  the  merchant 
marine  and  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

BESTCO  MARINE  BLOCKS  are  available  in  all  standard  sizes 
and  can  also  be  furnished  to  suit  any  special  requirements. 

BESTCO   MFG.   CO. 


1401  East  Shore  Highway 


Phone:  Berkeley  2485 


Shoreside 
Personalities 

Executive  Vice  President 

William  A.  Elliott,  newly  elected 
;xecutive  vice  president  of  Elliott 
Z^ompany,  is  a  native  of  Pittsburgh 
ind  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
)f  Science  m  Electrical  Engineering 
It  Penn  State,  class  of  1928. 

Mr.  Elliott  entered  the  Ridgway 
)Iant  of  Elliott  Company  following 
lis  graduation  from  Penn  State,  and 


Ronald  B.  Smith,  new  vice  president 
in  charge  of  Engineering  at  Elliott  Co. 

spent  two  years  in  motor  and  genera- 
tor design,  followed  by  ten  years  of 
sales  work  in  the  company's  Atlanta, 
New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 
offices,  being  manager  of  the  latter 
two  offices.  In  1941  he  was  made 
vice  president  in  charge  of  govern- 
mental relations,  and  became  sales 
vice  president  in  194.v  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Elliott  Company. 
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Berkeley  2,  California 


General  Groninger  Heads 
S.  F.  Port  of  Embarkation 

Major  General  Humer  M.  Gronin- 
ger,  commanding  general  of  the  New 
York  Port  of  Embarkation,  recently 
assumed  command  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Port  of  Embarkation. 

The  Army  Service  Forces  said  Ma- 
jor General  C.  H.  Kells.  commanding 
general  of  the  San  Francisco  Port 
smce  June  l.i,  1944,  replaced  General 
Groninger  in  New  York,  taking  over 
the  job  of  speeding  home-bound 
armies  through  that  port  for  re- 
deployment against  Japan. 

General  Groninger  went  to  New 
York  from  the  Presidio  of  Monterey 
in  1940.  His  command  grew  to  what 
the  Army  called  "The  greatest  port 
of  war  the  world  has  ever  known," 
a  title  rehnquished  to  San  Francisco 
in  recent  months. 

In  San  Francisco  he  will  have  un- 
der his  command  the  Army  piers  on 
the  Embarcadero,  warehouses  and 
piers  at  the  Oakland  Army  Base,  Fort 
Mason,  Camp  Knight,  Camp  Stone- 
man,  Fort  McDowell  and  a  hundred 
small  installations. 
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it's  the  GRIP 
...that  counts 


Aboard  ship,  in  the  yards,  wherever  there  is  a 
need  for  uniform,  dependable,  trouble-free  con- 
nections .  .  .  there  is  a  Sherman  "Uni-Crimp" 
especially  designed  to  help  protect  the  quality 
and  performance  of  your  electrical  installations. 
The  one-piece  design  of  this  Sherman  "Uni- 
Crimp"  solderless  terminal  makes  it  a  better 
terminal  at  a  lower  cost. 

For  a  good  connection  .  .  .  specify  and  insist  on 
"Sherman."  Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  many 
other  fittings  usually  available  from  our  ware- 
house stocks: 


SOLDERJNG   LUGS 
SOLDERLESS   LUGS 
SET   SCREW   CONNECTORS 
LUG   CONNECTORS 
GROUND  CLAMPS 


SPLIT  BOLT  CONNECTORS 

FUSE  CLIPS 

RIGID  GROUND  FITTINGS 

TERMINALS 

SPLICING   SLEEVES 


For  terminals  of  special  size,  finish,  etc.,  or  for 
special  applications,  simply  outline  your  require- 
ments. Our  engineering  department  will  gladly 
suggest  a  terminal  to  meet  your  needs. 

MarWdoi-i 
I—  I    r — 1     I    -I-  EZ    CZH  MmJ 


Segttle  •   Portland   •   Sqn  Francisco  •   Los  Angeles 


REPUBLIC 

INDUSTRIAL 


FOR        J. 

^^^      CAST    STEEL    AND 


CAST   STEEL   AND 
FORGED   STEEL 


VALVES  &  FITTINGS 


ANGLE  VALVES    •    CHECK  VALVES 

GATE  VALVES     •     GLOBE  VALVES 

FITTINGS 


REPUBLIC 

SUPPLY  COMPANY 

off   California 

INDUSTRIAL     DIVISION 


Los  Angeles,  Californii 


The  thin-skinned,  hard-hitting  de- 
stroyer lives  by  maneuverability  - 
there's  no  room  for  steering  machin- 
iiy  faihire  when  torpedo  tubes  are 
rharged  and  heavy  enemy  shells  are 
<  oming  over.  That's  why,  in  nian\ 
rases,  American  destroyers  an- 
r(|uipped  with  Lidgerwood  steering 
machinery — steering  machinery  that 
(  an  be  counted  on  for  reliable,  effi- 
I  lent  service  under  all  conditions. 

Lidgerwood  steering  and  deck  ina- 
1  hinery  have  a  long  record  of  reli- 
ability, earned  on  both  naval  and 
merchant  vessels. 


STEERING  MACHINERY 
DECK  MACHINERY  • 
TOWING    MACHINERY 


•  CAPSTANS 
WINDLASSES 

•  WINCHES 
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Shipping  Men  in  Army  Service 

Howard  D.  Hickman,  marine  su- 
perintendent for  Key  System  for  17 
:ears  before  he  entered  Army  serv- 
ce,  was  recently  promoted  to  the 
ank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the 
Fransportation  Corps,  U.  S.  Army. 

Colonel  Hickman  is  in  charge  of 
he  Marine  Repair  shops  branch  of 
X^'ater  Division,  San  Francisco  Port 
)f  Embarkation.  The  branch  oper- 
tes  the  large  marine  repair  opera- 
ions  at  Fort  Mason  and  Oakland 
\rmy  Base. 

Kenneth  H.  Finnesey,  prominent 
igure  in  Pacific  Coast  waterfront  ac- 
ivities  in  peacetime  and  a  member 
if  the  Army  Transportation  Corps 
ince  the  spring  of  1942,  was  re- 
ently  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Lieu- 
enant  Colonel  in  the  Army  of  the 
Jnited  States. 

Colonel  Finnesey  is  assistant  to  the 
)eputy  Port  Commander  for  Opera- 
ions,  Colonel  Thomas  Plant,  at  the 
lusy  San  Francisco  Port  of  Embarka- 
ion.  Transportation  Corps. 

In  civilian  life,  he  was  traffic  man- 
ger for  the  Knutsen  Line  in  the  In- 
srocean  Steamship  Corp.  setup  and 
ffiliated  with  other  prominent  steam- 
hip  companies. 


Western  Gear  Appointments 

Thos.  J.  Bannan,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Western  Gear 
Works  and  Pacific  Gear  and  Tool 
Works,  announced,  among  other  or- 
ganisation changes,  the  advancement 
of  Roy  Crawshaw  to  the  position  of 
manager  of  Engineering  and  Sales, 
with   headquarters  at  Seattle  in   the 


home  office.  Mr.  Crawshaw  was  for- 
merly manager  of  plants  in  the  Los 
Angeles  district. 

Other  executive  assignments  were: 
W.  A.  Witham  as  assistant  manager 
of  Engineering,  and  P.  L.  Bannan, 
the  company  treasurer,  as  manager  of 
manufacturing  for  all  plants,  with 
G.  A.  DeArmand  his  assistant. 


Roy  Crowshaw. 
manoger  of  Engi- 
neering and  Soles, 


ULY 


I  945 
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On  critical  ship  repair  lobs 
lyellow-shielded  ELECTRODES  fo  worJr 

You  won't  find   a  better  phosphor  bronze  welding 
rod  on  the  market.  Two  lengths: 


Shoreside 
Personalities 

NEW  COMMANDING  OFFI- 
CER OF  T.S.C.G.  The  Midshipmen 
Corps  of  the  California  Maritime 
Academy  at  Vallejo,  California, 
heartily  welcomed  the  new  com- 
manding ofEcer,  Commander  L.  Mar- 
tin, who  arrived  early  in  May  to  take 
over  command  of  the  training  ship 
Golden  State. 

He  has  had  both  Navy  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  experience,  a  man 
whose  life  has  been  spent  on  the  sea. 
During  the  First  World  War  he 
served  on  the  USS  Pennsylvania, 
fleet  flagship,  for  four  years,  and  in 
1920,  having  all  the  necessary  quali- 
fications for  a  Second  Mate's  license, 
he  sailed  aboard  a  combination  pas- 
senger-cargo ship.  During  his  20 
years  in  the  Merchant  Marine,  Cap- 
tain Martin  has  seen  service  on  all 
types   of  vessels. 

In  1941  Captain  Martin  left  the 
Merchant  Marine  for  active  duty 
with  the  Navy.  December  7th  found 
Commander  Martin  in  Pearl  Harbor 
aboard  the  USS  Tangier,  as  navigat- 
ing officer.  He  saw  active  service  in 
the  South  Pacific  for  two  years,  re- 
turning in  1943  to  put  in  commission 
an  LSD  at  Moore  Drydock.  Com- 
mander Martin  took  part  in  ei£;ht  in- 


vasions in   15  months  while  in  com- 
mand of  his  LSD. 

Commander  Martin  had  the  ad- 
miration from  the  Cadet  Corps  even 
before  he  came  aboard  the  training 
ship.  He  has  instigated  some  new 
and  helpful  ideas  in  regards  to  the 
training  of  the  cadets  who  are  under 
his  supervision. 


New   Sales    Manager  at 
U.  S.  Plywood 

S.  W.  Antoville,  vice  president  and 
director  of  sales   for   United   States 


Plywood  Corporation,  announces 
that  Edward  J.  Maroney  has  been  ap- 
pointed sales  manager  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Maroney  has  just  returned  to 
the  firm  after  a  leave  of  absence  dur- 
ing which  he  served  as  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  Production  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  Aeronautics. 

Prior  to  entering  the  service,  he 
was  manager  of  U.  S.  Plywood's 
Philadelphia  operations.  He  has  been 
with  the  company  eleven  years  in  its 
sales  department,  and  previously  had 
been  sales  manager  of  Jamestown 
Veneer  Sr"  Plywood  Corporation. 

Briggs  Appoints 
Chief  Engineer 

Briggs  Clarifier  Company  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Bethesda, 
Md.,  has  just  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  George  S.  Garrard  as  chief 
engineer. 

Mr.  Garrard,  who  has  had  wide 
experience  in  aviation  and  industrial 
cngineerine,  goes  to  the  Briggs  post 
from  Jacobs  Aircraft  Engine  Com- 
pany of  Pottstown,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
assistant  chief  engineer  in  charge  of 
engineering  production  of  Pratt  and 
Whitney  aircraft  engines.  He  had 
formerly  been  design  analyst  for  the 
PfefW  Aircraft  Corporation  of  East 
Hartford,  Conn. 


WEST  COAST  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRYDOCK  COMPANY 

Telephone:   HARBOR  5322 

Berth  55,  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES:  229  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET,  SAN  PEDRO 


REPAIRS 


TD 

SEA-GDING  VESSELS 


MACHINERY    INSTALLATIONS 

MANUFACTURERS     OF    ALL    TYPES    OF    BEARINGS 
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COMPLETE  SHIP  SERVICING 

Now  equipped  to  supply  your  need  for  — 

MARINE  SAND  BLASTING  .  .  .  CHIPPING  .  .  .  SCALING  .  .  . 
PAINTING  .  .  .  SLUDGE.  OIL  AND  BALLAST  REMOVAL  .  .  . 
TANK  CLEANING  AND  PAINTING  .  .  .  CHEMICAL  CLEAN- 
ING .  .  .  BOILER  CLEANING  .  .  .  GAS  FREEING  .  .  .  STEAM 
AVAILABLE. 

Immediafe  service  supervised  by  experienced,  dependable  bonded  personnel. 

GENERAL  SHIP  SERVICE  CO. 


OF  LOS  ANGELES 


216  Figueroa  Street 
Wilmington,  California 


Telephone:  Terminal  42577 
Nite  Phone:  Long  Beach  3-2926 


Danforths  Save 


YTHING 


Pholo:    Couriety   Stephens    Bros.  . 

104'  Army  Aircroll  Rescue  Bool.  '•  i' 

A  plane  is  in  distress  ...  the  crew  must  bail  out.  Aircraft 
rescue  boats  get  the  flash  .  .  .  frequently  arrive  on  the  scene 
while  parachutes  ore  still  in  the  air.  •  In  other  emergencies  the 
aircraft  rescue  crews  must  onchor  in  a  hurry.  They  use  a 
Danforfh.  It's  easy  to  handle  ...  No  fumbling  with  stocks  or 
hinges— just  toss  if  over.  It  digs  in  fast  and  "holds  everything" 
through  hell  and  high  water.  •  For  the  greatest  holding 
obility  of  any  anchor  ever  designed,  specify  Donforth.  Sizes 
8  to  20,000  lbs.  for  every  anchoring  task. 

Danforlh  Anchors  prolecled  by  U.  S.  cjnd  Foreign  Patents 
For  professional  data,  write 

R.S.DANFORTH-2131AllstonWay-Berkeley4,Cal. 


FREEAR  — LORENTZEN  COMPANY 

I^SILATIOX    ENGINEERS 

DESIGN    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

OF    COMMISSARY 

AND 

CARGO    REFRIGERATED    SPACES 


2345  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND 

TEMPLEBAR  5613 


50  HAWTHORNE  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

YUKON  0316 


Exhibit  in  L.  A.  on 
"How  Ships  Are  Built" 

The  first  exhibit  of  its  kind  in  the 
country  was  opened  to  the  pubHc  at 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  in 
Exposition  Park  on  June  17  when 
ConsoHdated  Steel  unveiled  its  dis- 
play "How  Ships  Are  Built."  Indus- 
try and  the  arts  joined  forces  for  the 
first  time  in  showing,  through  the 
use  of  ship  models  and  dramatic  ship- 
yard production  photographs,  the 
step  by  step  construction  of  a  huge 
13,000-ton  C-I  cargo-and-passenger 
vessel. 

A  special  feature  of  the  opening 
was  a  miniature  ship  launching  that 
took  place  in  a  model  shipyard  con- 
structed in  the  main  gallery  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum. 

A  series  of  126  photographic  en- 
largements, selected  from  the  thou- 
sands of  construction  photographs 
taken  during  Consolidated  Steel's 
shipbuilding  activities  at  its  eight- 
way  Wilmington  Shipyard  followed 
the  complex  construction  of  a  mer- 


chant vessel  from  keel-laying  to  de- 
livery. 

Transparent  plastic  ship  models,  as 
well  as  exact  scale  models  in  steel 
and  wood,  were  also  a  feature  of  the 
exhibit.  In  addition,  a  full-size  ship's 
pilot  house,  together  with  all  the 
steering  and  navigation  machinery, 
was  on  display,'  as  well  as  life-size 
cabins  and  sections  of  ships  plates. 

The  purpose  of  the  exhibit  is  to 
show  the  public  exactly  how  the 
more  than  half  a  million  parts  that 
go  into  a  ship  are  actually  coordi- 
nated, fitted,  and  installed. 

The  display  is  to  be  continued 
through  July  22. 

New  Manager 
Detroit  Diesel  Sales 

The  appointment  of  William  C. 
Gould  as  sales  manager  of  the  Marine 
Department  of  Detroit  Diesel  Engine 
Division  of  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion was  announced  recently  by  'V. 
C.  Genn,  general  sales  manager  for 
the  company.  Mr.  Gould  will  super- 
vise the  distribution  and  sales  of  the 


Series  71  Marine  Diesel  engine  across 
the  country.  Prior  to  January  1st  of 
this  year  the  sale  of  Detroit  Diesel's 


WMfiom  C.  Gould,  soles  monomer, 
Marine  Dept.,  Detroif  Diesel  Engine 
Division,   G.   M.   Corp. 

Series  71  engine  to  the  marine  indus- 
try had  been  handled  through  the 
Gray  Marine  Motor  Company. 


PUMPS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  SERVICES 

Boiler  Feed  .  .  Ballast  .  .  Bilge  .  .  Brine  .  .  Butterworth  :  : 
Cargo  Oil  .  .  Condenser  Circulating  .  .  General  Circulating 
.  .  Condenser  Condensate  .  .  Heating  Condensate  .  .  Fire 
Evaporator  Plant  .  .  Distilling  Plant  .  .  Drain  .  .  Fuel  Oil  ."  ,' 
Lubricating  Oil  .  .  General  Service  .  .  Fresh  Water  .  .  Salt 
Water  .  .  Sanitary  .  .  Fuel  Transfer  .  .  Diesel  Engine  Cooling. 

TYPES:  Centrifugal    •    Reciprocating    •    Self  Priming 

CEO.  E.  SWETT  &  CO..  ENGmCERS,  Sa  trmthf 


m^t-; 


WA  R  R  E  hT"  PUMPS 

WARREN  STEAM   PUMP  CO.,INC.,    WARREN,  MASS. 
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NEVER    BREAKS 


lECAUSE  gravity  is  constantly  on  the  job,  you  can  depend  upon  the  accurate 
'  inlormation  indicated  on  your  John  L.  Chaney  Ship  Clinometer.  This  pre- 
sion-built  navigating  instrument  is  highly  sensitive  to  a  ship's  action,  and  it 
lis  you  at  a  glance,  the  degree  of  list,  or  roll  without  calculations  for  overthrow. 

port,  or  on  the  high  seas,  in  fair  weather  or  foul,  at  anchor, 
uising  or  under  full  steam,  John  L.  Chaney  Ship  Clinometers 
lerate  perfectly.  The  immutable  force  of  gravity  assures  preci- 
)n  performance  every  minute— in  all  weather,  in  any  climate, 
bn  L.  Chaney  Ship  Clinometers  can  be  placed  anywhere  on 
s  ship  ...  in  the  engine  room  ...  on  the  bridge  ...  in  the 
art  room  ...  on  the  extreme  port  or  starboard  side.  They're 
erringly  accurate  wherever  you  place  them.  The  U.  S.  Navy 
d  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  use  them  extensively. 
)u  can  afford  to  have  Chaney  Clinometers  at  a  number  of 
itions  aboard  ship.  The  price  is  only  $12.50  each.  Order  now. 

after  examination,  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  the 
inometer  and  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 


DOWN 


DISTRIBUTORS 


THE    UPSON-WAITON  CO. 

310W.  nihSl.,Cl..elor,i)l3, 
BAKER,  irMAN  t  CO.,  INC 
308  Mogozine  Slre«l 
Now  Orleon,  12,  lo. 
CEO.  E.  BUTLER  CO. 
356  California  Street 
Son    FtonciKo'.Colit. 


Actual  size  of  John  L. 
Chaney  Clinometer  — 
12%  "  wide — 6V<"  deep 
—  curved  tube  is  16" 
long   and    Ve"    in    dia. 


OHM    I..  CH^MEY 


LAKE     OENEVA     .     WISCONS 


CO 


They     BC  TH 
take    ''KiiiW  How 


A  mighty  salute  to  the  Coast  Guard  -  they  certainly  have  the  "Know  How''  it 

takes  to  keep  the  fighting  in  the  Japs  backyard. 

It  takes  plenty  of  "Know  How,"  too,  to  make  the  products  to  supply  the  needs 

of  our  armed  forces.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  rope  -  and  one  of  the 

most  important  steps  m  rope  making  is  the  laying  of  the  rope  strand. 

In  the  illustration,  you  see  how  this  is  done  by  the  "rope  walk"  method  -  a  long 

straight  pull  of  the  rope  yarns  in  the  rope  strand  assures  uniform  distnbution  of 

strain  through  every  fiber. 

It  is  this  sort  of  "Know  How"  -  acquired  by  nearly  a  century  of  rope  makina 
—  that  has  made  Tubbs  rope  the  quality  leader  of  the  West.  When  you  must 
replace  rope  —  be  sure  you  specify  Tubbs  to  your  suppliers. 


Remember  this  trademark  in  postwar 
days  —  remember  NOW  to  specify 
TUBBS  when  rope  must  be  replaced. 


TUBBS  CORDAGE  COMPANY 
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sa\'ed  the  heroic  crewman 
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^^  f^tJil'S.S.  Fra\iklm.,. 
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OFFICIAL  U.  S.  NAVy  PHOTO 


•  The  U.S.S.  FRANKLIN,  car- 
rier of  the  Essex  class — tall  as  a  four 
story  building,  three  city  blocks  long 
— victim  of  a  lucky  hit  by  a  single 
Jap  pilot!  On  the  tail  of  this  single 
strike  the  floating  home  of  2500  men 
was  transformed  into  a  blasting, 
searing  hell  of  flame  and  anguish. 
As  compartment  after  compartment 
erupted  its  load  of  flashing  death 
over  the  heads  of  its  own  crew,  a 
saga  of  naval  bravery — of  Rope  and 
Courage — in  the  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can seamen  since  John  Paul  Jones — 
unfolded. 

Two-thirds  of  that  great  comple- 
ment of  men  were  pulled  from  the 
hungry  flames.  More  than  800  were 
in  the  lonely  waters  of  the  Pacific 
at   one   time — and   were   hauled   to 


safety  on  escort  vessels — by  ROPE! 
The  heroic  wounded  were  moved 
with  grim  precision  from  the  holo- 
caust of  the  FRANKLIN'S  flight 
deck  to  safety — in  slings,  made  of 
ROPE. 

With  the  final  chapter  in  this  un- 
believable tale  of  man's  courage,  and 
devotion  to  duty,  completed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  twisted  hull  in  this 
country,  under  her  own  power — the 
story  has  been  told  to  a  people 
stunned  by  such  superhuman  brav- 
ery. We  of  COLUMBIAN  ROPE— 
knowing  that  this  sacrifice  was  made 
for  us,  as  citizens,  may  be  proud  of 
the  part  we  played.  For  Courage 
was  not  enough — the  heroes  of  the 
FRANKLIN  also  needed  ROPE! 


COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

400-90  Genesee  Street 
AUBURN,  "Tlie  Cordage  City/'  NEW  YORK 


COLUMBIANJ^^yae 


Harvard  flepDrt       /  of.Y|-tUI 

Somewhat  over  a  year  ago  the  Federal  Government  made  a  contract  with  Harvard  Univer- 
sity whereby  the  latter  was  to  make  a  study  and  prepare  a  report  on  "The  Use  and  Disposition 
of  Ships  and  Shipyards  After  World  War  II."  The  actual  work  on  this  study  was  assigned  to 
the  Research  Division  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.  A  report  on 
this  work  has  recently  been  submitted  to  the  Maritime  Commission  and  the  Navy  Department. 
Its  authors  prepared  a  summary  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York. 

Inasmuch  as  the  House  Committee,  considering  the  so-called  "Ships  Sales"  bill,  has  frequently 
explained  its  prolonged  holding  of  this  bill  as  waiting  to  get  this  report,  it  is  important  that  ship- 
owners study  the  document  very  carefully.  We  are  therefore  presentmg  in  summarized  form  that 
part  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  disposal  of  ships.    It  recommends: 

(1)  POLICY.  That  as  a  basic  policy  the  Government  should:  (a)  Sell  ships,  (b)  Avoid 
delay  in  selling  ships,  (c)  Fulfill  contractual  obligations,  (d)  Refrain  as  a  general  rule  from  oper- 
ating commercial  services,  (e)  Adopt  a  "one-price"  policy,  (f)  Make  the  adopted  price  policy 
"firm."   (g)  Put  some  ships  in  reserve  and  effectively  sterilize  them. 

(2)  PROGRAM.  That,  based  upon  these  policies,  the  Government  should  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing program : 

(A)  SURVEY  AND  REPAIR.  (1)  All  ships  should  be  surveyed  and  those  which  are 
obviously  unfit  should  be  scrapped  immediately.  (2)  For  some  ships,  the  cost  of  conversion  from 
military  use  to  commercial  use  will  be  greater  than  the  price  which  could  be  obtained  for  the  ship. 
Obsolete  ships  in  this  category  should  be  scrapped.  Good  ships  in  this  category  that  have  been 
declared  surplus  by  the  armed  forces  should  be  sold  immediately  to  the  Reserve  Fleet  Mainte- 
nance Corporation.  (3)  All  ships,  except  Liberty  ships,  which  are  sold  to  private  operators,  should 
be  converted  from  military  condition  to  commercial  operating  condition.  (4)  All  ships  that  are 
sold  should  be  placed  in  safe  operating  condition  and  all  war  damages  should  be  repaired.  (5)  The 
costs  of  repair  and  conversion  should  be  paid  by  the  Government,  which  should  arrange  for 
private  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  companies  to  do  the  work. 

(B)  PRICING.  (1)  Ships  less  than  1?  years  old,  except  Libertys,  should  be  priced  as  fol- 
lows: "basic  price"  should  be  established  for  each  type  of  ship,  including  important  variations 
of  each  type.  The  "basic  price"  should  be  the  estimated  post-war  reproduction  cost  in  a  repre- 
sentative foreign  yard.  The  sales  price  for  each  ship  should  be  the  "basic  price"  less  deprecia- 
tion at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  date  of  construction.  (2)  Liberty  ships  should 
be  priced  as  follows:  The  sales  price  for  each  and  every  Liberty  ship  should  be  identical.  That 
price  should  be  determined  by  the  Maritime  Commission  in  the  light  of  conditions  prevailing  at 
the  time  of  setting  the  price.  There  should  be  no  deduction  from  that  price  for  normal  or  exces- 
sive depreciation.  (3)  Ships  over  15  years  old  should  be  priced  as  follows:  The  sales  price  for 
these  ships  should  be  established  by  appraisal  of  each  individual  ship;  however,  the  price  should 
not  be  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  post-war  foreign  reproduction  cost  of  a  similar  ship. 
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The  Pacific  Horizon 

Siisiiiess  and  Industrial  Activity  on  the 
West  Coast  —  Now  and  Post-War 


TTNLESS  SOME  UNFORESEEN 
^  and  radical  change  in  world  af- 
fairs occurs,  the  Pacific  Coast  is  des- 
tined to  continue  its  present  indus- 
trial and  business  activity  for  another 
five  to  seven  years.  The  Western 
states  unquestionably  have  entered  a 
period  of  activity  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  high 
lighted  by  the  recent  World  Peace 
Conference  having  been  held  in  San 
Francisco.  No  other  section  of  the 
country  has  so  many  visible  assur- 
ances for  the  future.  Beyond  this 
point  man's  intellectual  vision  cannot 
penetrate. 

What  are  the  tangible  things 
which  support  this  statement  of  fact? 
The  answers  are  plainly  written  on 
the  wall  in  a  language  everyone  can 
understand! 

In  the  first  place  the  step-up  of  the 
war  with  Japan  has  resulted  in  the 
entire  military  might  and  resources 
of  the  United  States  now  being  con- 

The    18.000-(on   Navy   drydock,    lorgest   of   its 
Todd    Shipyard. 


By  T.  Orchard  Lisle 

centrated  in  the  Pacific  Basin  area. 
Damage  and  destruction  is  enormous, 
and  may  be  even  greater  before  the 
end.  All  this  damage  must  be  re- 
stored. 

Foreign  Trade 

It  is  up  to  America  to  reconstruct 
the  Philippines,  replace  its  damaged 
harbors,  railways,  roads,  bridges,  oil 
storage  plants,  mine  and  sugar  equip- 
ment, buildings,  communications, 
etc.,  and  provide  the  population  with 
new  transportation  equipment.  This 
alone  is  a  tremendous  task.  Then 
will  follow  the  reconstruction  of  the 
three  thousand  miles  of  islands — the 
Netherlands  Indies. 

During  the  first  few  years  after  the 
Japs  have  been  driven  out  of  this 
vast  Dutch  colonial  area,  the  inter- 
national oil  industry  alone  will  spend 
over  $300,000,000  in  new  drilling, 
pipeline,  transportation,  refining  and 
marketing  equipment,  and  the  rubber 
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and  sugar  industries  there  vjill  have 
to  have  their  machinery  and  facilities 
completely  replaced,  for  not  much  is 
likely  to  be  left  intact  after  we  have 
swept  away  the  Japs  with  our  fire  jets 
and  shells.  Rebuilding  the  many  har- 
bors of  the  islands  alone  will  be  a 
gigantic  job;  and  thousands  of  town 
buildings  will  have  to  be  erected,  . 
the  larger  ones  needing  construc- 
tional steel  and  piping. 

The  Dutch  cannot  supply  very 
much  of  this  equipment  for  a  long 
time,  because  Holland  first  has  to  be 
restored  to  normal,  the  Na^is  having 
leveled  her  engineering  plants  and 
shipyards.  Already  American  yards 
are  building  a  substantial  fleet  of 
large  and  small  vessels  for  the  Neth- 
erlands Indian  Government. 

China,  too,  will  call  for  our  atten- 
tion, as  America  is  committed  to  give 
aid  to  her  reconstruction  in  the  post- 
war period.  Her  potentiality  in  pe- 
troleum, minerals  and  silk  is  enor- 
mous, and  her  population  will  event- 
ually form  an  attractive  market  for 
our  own  goods.  Meanwhile,  she 
badly  needs  new  railways,  thousands 
of  miles  of  good  roads,  vehicles,  die- 
sel  engines,  boilers,  locomotives,  ma- 
chine tools,  planes  and  a  host  of  other 
items.  Perhaps  America's  biggest 
task  in  China  will  be  to  help  her  es- 
tablish additional  and  modern  manu- 
acturing  industries  to  enable  her  to 
capture  the  large  export  business  en- 
loyed  by  Japan  prior  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor, which  Japan  has  lost  for  many 
generations. 

Between  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
South  and  Central  American  coun- 
tries there  will  come  greatly  in- 
creased two-way  trading;  the  same 
with  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
India,  and  possibly  with  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Inauguration  of  a  16-knot 
cargo  and  passenger  service  from 
Coast  to  Coast  through  the  Panama 
Canal  will  shorten  by  one  week  the 
time  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco.   This  will  serve  to  aid  Eastern 
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manufacturers  who  cater  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast:  in  fact,  to  the  entire  Pa- 
cific Basin  area. 

The  fruit  trade — refrigerated-fresh 
and  canned — from  the  Pacific  Coast 
states  to  European  countries  must 
very  greatly  increase,  apart  from  aug- 
mented production  being  needed  for 
the  United  States  consumption.  To- 
day the  United  Fruit  Company  is 
building  a  fleet  of  15  refrigerated  ves- 
sels, of  which  ten  are  for  the  West 
Coast-European  service.  Destruction 
of  orchards  in  Europe  has  been  ex- 
tensive and  time  is  required  for  the 
growing  of  new  trees.   For  five  years 


now   Europe   has   been   deficient    in 
fruit  diet. 

Ship  Repair 

Suicide  attacks  and  bombing  of 
American  war  and  merchant  ships 
have  been  many,  and  already  the 
larger  West  Coast  yards  are  swamped 
with  repair  work,  which  the  Navy 
says  will  continue  for  at  least  one 
year  after  the  war  is  over.  Mean- 
while, the  Pacific  Coast,  having  a 
large  number  of  new  yards,  is  en- 
abled to  build  quite  a  few  vessels  for 
private  and  foreign  ownership. 

The  end  of  the  war  will  signal  an 


extensive  ship  conversion  program, 
and  West  Coast  yards  are  likely  to 
benefit  greatly  because  the  prepon- 
derance of  merchant  and  naval  craft 
are  now  operating  in  Pacific  waters. 
Simultaneous  with  reconversion  will 
come  much  new  shipbuilding,  includ- 
ing certain  craft  special  to  Pacific 
coastwise  services.  It  is  some  years 
since  a  ferryboat  has  been  laid  down. 
This  also  applies  to  lumber-carrying 
ships,  four  of  which  are  now  under 
construction  at  the  Albma  yard  in 
Portland,  all  of  which  are  diesel  pro- 
pelled. 

At  least  500,000  American  troops 


Works.  Oakland,  Califon 
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PROPOSED    POSTWAR 
FREIGHTER    SERVICE 

MATSON  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 


and  many  naval  vessels  will  have  to 
be  retained  in  Japan  for  one  or  two 
decades,  which  alone  will  result  in 
considerable  transpacific  travel  and 
transportation.  To  enable  the  expan- 
sion  of  overseas  air  travel  and  ship- 
ments of  goods,  a  chain  of  commer- 
cial air  bases  will  have  to  be  con- 
structed on  key  islands  in  the  Pacific 
area.  Each  will  form  a  little  com- 
munity in  itself,  with  its  stop-over 
hotel,  club,  golf-course,  power  and 
water  plants,  commissary,  houses  for 
the  staff,  etc.  Also,  existing  military 
air  bases  and  naval  bases  will  have 
to  be  maii.tained  and  supplied  from 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  will  regain 
their  former  popularity  as  a  resort  as 
soon  as  ships  and  planes  are  available 
to  carry  the  traffic,  and  San  Francisco 
IS  the  main  point  of  embarkation. 
The  pineapple  industry— canned  and 
tresh— of  the  islands  is  important, 
and  much  new  machinery  will  be  re- 
quired. The  normal  passenger  and 
freight  volume  is  con.siderabie. 

Matson  Plans  for  Post-War 

The  growth  expected  m  the  Ha- 
waiian phase  of  future  Pacific  Coast 
business  is  well  illustrated  by  a  re- 
cent announcement  and  map  declar- 
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mg  the  post-war  plans  of  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company,  principal  ship 
operating  firm  serving  those  islands 
Matson  Navigation  Company  pro 
poses  to  dispose  of  all  pre-war  freight 
ers,  and  plans  are  under  way  for  the 
acquisition  of  approximately  20  of 
the  largest,  fastest  and  most  ad- 
vanced type  of  cargo  carriers,  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Hawaiian  trade.  Increased  size 
and  speed  of  the  new  vessels  will 
expand  the  aggregate  carrying  ca- 
pacity to  approximately  double  that 
of  Matson's  pre-war  fleet. 

Four  direct  routes  between  the 
Mainland  and  Hawaii  will  be  oper- 
ated, embracing  direct  weekly  sail- 
ings from  Los  Angeles  to  Hawaii; 
direct  weekly  sailings  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Hawaii;  direct  fortnightly 
sailings  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and 
Portland  to  Hawaii;  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Isthmian  Steamship 
Company  of  New  York,  direct  week- 
ly sailings  between  Hawaii  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  with  calls  at  Gulf 
ports  as  cargoes  offer.  A  fleet  of  new 
but  slower  vessels  will  provide  an 
expanded  service  for  lumber  and 
other  heavy  cargoes  between  Pacific 
Northwest  ports  and  Hawaii. 

Augmenting   these   schedules   will 


he  post-war  express-cargo  and  refrig- 
erator services  on  the  de  luxe  pas- 
senger-carrying liners  plying  weekly 
from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
direct  to  Honolulu. 

Schedules  for  direct  freighter  voy- 
ages from  Los  Angeles  to  Hawaii 
will  provide  double  the  sailings,  and 
those  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
ports  will  be  increased  approximately 
50  per  cent.  A  total  of  130  regular 
sailings  annually  in  each  direction 
are  planned  between  Hawaii  and  the 
five  principal  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

Speed  of  the  new  ships  will  slash 
transit  time  between  Hawaii  and  Cali- 
fornia ports  to  5!/2  days;  between 
Hawaii  and  Pacific  Northwest  ports 
to  6  days,  as  compared  to  7  to  11 
days  pre-war;  and  time  on  the  Ha- 
waii-Atlantic run  will  be  cut  from 
.^n  to  17  days. 

Each  of  the  new  ships  in  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  service  will  have  50,000 
cubic  feet  of  refrigerator  capacity, 
with  the  most  advanced  type  of 
equipment.  This  will  guarantee  for 
Hawaii  greatly  increased  supplies  of 
chilled  meats,  fish,  fruits,  vegetables, 
dairy  productions  and  other  perish- 
ables which  are  imported  from  the 
Mainland. 

Inauguration  of  the  new  services 
is  contingent  upon  release  of  ves- 
sels hv  the  Government  for  com- 
mercial operations. 

Special  Expansions 

Prosperity  in  Southern  California 
IS  likely  to  be  assisted  by  post-war  ex- 
pansion of  the  movie  industry,  which 
has  been  subjected  to  many  restric- 
tions during  the  war.  The  film  ex- 
port trade  will  doubtless  make  big 
strides  ahead.  While  the  wartime 
tempo  of  the  airplane  industry  on  the 
West  Coast  cannot  be  maintained,  it 
undoubtedly  will  be  much  greater 
than  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Resumption  of  gold  mining  was  re- 
cently started  in  California,' and  the 
Pacific  Coast  mining  industry  gen- 
erally needs  a  great  deal  of  new  ma- 
chinery as  well  as  additional  men. 

Today  there  are  about  two  million 
more  people  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than 
there  were  before  the  war,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  lure  of  climatic 
and  living  conditions  will  cause  half 
of  these  to  stay  permanently,  increas- 
ing the  normal  consumer  buying  lo- 
cally. Thousands  of  houses  and 
apartments  have  to  be  built  for  them 
to  take  the  place  of  temporary  struc- 
tures and  trailers. 
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Posl-War  Port  Planning 

"'NEEOE*D'",MPPnv°ruVK,T?"„'K,"*'    '■*"^^    IMPROVEMENT    PLANS     fOR    POST  ■  WAR       TYPICAL    IS    THIS    OUTLINE    OF    SOME    MUCH- 
NEEDED    IMPROVEMENTS    ON    THE    WATERFRONTS    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO    AS    PROPOSED    BT    THE    CITY    PLANNING    COMMISSION. 
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Small  Diesel  Tankers 

for  Asiaiic  Service 


o. 


_  'NE  OF  THE  LATEST 

ship  designs  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  is  a  12,000- 
bbls.  capacity  oil  tanker  designated 
as  Tl-M-BKl.  These  tankers,  of 
which  Joslyn  and  Ryan,  Naval  Ar- 
chitects and  Marine  Engineers  of  San 
Francisco,  are  design  agents,  are  of 
the  usual  Forecastle  -  Bridge  -  Poop 
Deck  type,  with  characteristics  shown 
in  table  herewith.  They  are  of  all- 
welded  steel  construction,  combining 
longitudinal  framing  for  cargo  tanks 
with  transverse  framing  at  the  ends. 
A  continuous  centerline  bulkhead 
and  eight  transverse  bulkheads  di- 
vide the  ship  into  one  dry  cargo  hold, 
a  cofferdam  and  ten  cargo  oil  tanks, 
with  a  pump  room  and  machinery 
space  aft. 

The  Maritime  Commission  re- 
ceived bids  from  shipyards  all  over 
the  nation.  The  Steel  Shipbuilding 
Division  of  United  Concrete  Pipe 
Corp.,  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  was  low 
with  a  price  of  $588,929  per  hull. 
This  firm  was  awarded  six  hulls,  the 
Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc.,  at 
Westwego,  Louisiana,  got  six,  and 
the  New  England  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
of  South  Portland.  Maine,  are  build- 
ing 12. 

The  first  keel  at  United  Concrete 
Pipe  was  laid  on  May  26.  1945,  and 
all  of  the  vessels  are  to  be  deliv- 
ered before  the  end  of  the  year.  To 
expedite  this  early  delivery,  Joslyn 
and  Ryan  have  prepared  over  400 
drawings  in  less  than  three  months. 

The  specifications  call  for  the  most 
modern  materials  and  construction 
developed  during  the  war.  All  recom- 
mended safety  measures  are  employed 
for  both  ship  and  personnel. 

These  trim  ships  are  designed  for 
coastal  service  in  the  Far  East,  plying 
the  ports  from  Ceylon  to  Cathay 
under  the   operation   of  the   British 
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Principal  Characteristics 

Length  O.  A 239'  9     " 

Length   B.   P. 230'  0     " 

Length  D.  W.  L. 250'  0     " 

Beam   39'  0     " 

Draft  .   13'   5V2" 

Depth    ,   15'  9     " 

F.  L.  Displacement  ...2560  tons 

S.  H.  P 850 

Cargo  Cap.  12,000  bbls. 

Complement  47  persons 


Ministry  of  War  Transport.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  white  officers" 
quarters,  there  are  ten  different  crew 
compartments  designed  to  suit  the 
varying  castes  and  ratings  of  the 
Lascar  crewmen.  Several  of  these 
have  individual  staterooms,  such  as 
the  Serangs  (number  one  boys),  and 
Tindals  (number  two  boys),  while 
the  Cassah  (storekeeper)  and  car- 
penter bunk  together.  One  Bhan- 
dary  (engineroom  or  deck  hoy)  and 
six  seamen  are  in  one  compartment 
and  a  Bhandary  and  four  firemen  in 
another.  The  cook  shares  berthing 
with  a  burier.  two  stewards  with  a 
scullion  (mess  or  pot  boy),  and  a 
spare.  Four  Seacunnies  (quarter- 
masters) are  berthed  together.  The 
Topas  is  of  such  low  caste  that  he 
sleeps  in  a  rope  locker  and  eats  out 
on  the  deck  some  place  by  himself. 
Naturally,  there  must  be  two  galleys, 
one  for  Lascars  and  one  for  the  Eu- 
ropeans, due  to  the  differences  in 
diets  and  customs.  The  armed  guard 
also  is  provided  with  separate  mess- 
ing and  berthing  accommodations. 

All  accommodations  and  working 
spaces  are  mechanically  ventilated 
with  fan  rooms  in  the  forecastle,  atop 


the  midship  house  and  aft  of  the 
stack  on  the  boat  deck.  Cargo  tanks 
are  fitted  with  vents  which  extend  up 
the  masts  and  terminate  with  flame- 
arresting  caps. 

Abrasive  safety  treads  are  used  on 
all  inclined  ladders  and  in  way  of 
exterior  doors.  Plastic  armor  is  used 
around  the  wheelhouse  and  all  gun 
platforms  for  splinter  protection.  Ex- 
terior surfaces  in  the  poop  and  mid- 
ship quarters  are  insulated  and  lined 
with  sheet  metal  or  marine  sheathing. 

All  lifeboats  are  of  metal  with 
Rottmer  releasing  gear.  Two  are  22 
foot  motorboats  with  a  2  5 -person  ca 
pacity,  and  two  are  22  -  foot  oar 
propelled  type  of  3 1  -person  capacity 
Boats  arc  swung  from  Landley  Cres- 
cent davits  with  hand-operated  Land- 
ley  boat  winches. 

To  save  valuable  space  on  the  fore- 
castle deck,  a  capstan  type  anchor 
windlass  is  used.  Hesse  -  Ersted  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  suppleid  this  equip- 
ment. 

The  ship  IS  provided  with  a  three- 
ton  boom  on  both  fore  and  main 
masts,  which  is  served  by  a  small 
Hesse-Ersted  cargo  winch. 

All  deck  and  auxiliary  machinery 
is  electric  powered  from  two  150-kw 
diesel  generators.  With  the  Busch- 
Sulzer  main  engines  the  auxiliary 
power  units  installed  are  Lorimer 
diesel  engines  driving  Allis  Chalmers 
generators.  On  the  ships  powered  by 
Nordberg  propulsion  engines,  the 
auxiliaries  are  Joshua  Hendy  diesels 
driving  Crocker-Wheeler  generators. 

Main  propulsion  engines  are  direct 
connected  diesels,  developing  850 
shp  at  300  rpm.  Busch-Suher  and 
Nordberg  share  in  supplying  these 
units. 

These  main  propulsion  units  are  all 
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4-cycle,  single  acting,  mechanical  in- 
jection, direct  reversing  with  attached 
Buchi  type,  exhaust  gas  driven,  turbo 
supercharger.  The  Nordberg  en- 
gines have  six  cylinders  with  16-inch 
bore  and  22-inch  stroke.  The  Busch-  | 
SuUer  engines  have  eight  cylinders 
with  13-inch  bore  and  20-inch  stroke 

Both  makes  of  engine  use  the  fresh 
water  cooling  system  with  heat  ex- 
changers using  salt  water  to  cool  the 
fresh  water.  Ross  heat  exchangers 
are  used  with  the  Nordberg  engines, 
and  Graham  Mfg.  Co.  exchangers  ^ 
are  used  on  the  Busch-Sulzer  diesels. 

Starting  air  at  250  psi  is  supplied 
in  each  vessel  by  one  motor  drive 
compressor  and  one  standby  diesel 
engine  drive  compressor,  each  of 
Worthington  make  and  of  20  cfm 
free  air  capacity. 

A  Heilman  water  tube  boiler  of 
1500  p.h.  capacity  is  installed  to  pro- 
vide steam  for  heating  quarters  and 
cargo  tanks. 

Refrigeration  of  ship's  stores  is 
provided  by  a  Carrier  Corporation 
"Packaged  Unit." 

Two  25-kw  motor  generators  take 
care  of  all  lighting  requirements, 
while  a  2]/2-kva  DC/ AC  motor  gen- 
erator set  operates  the  intercommuni- 
cation system. 

The  liquid  cargo  will  be  discharged 
by  two  main  pumps,  each  driven  by 
a  60-hp  motor,  with  a  maximum  rate 
of  1020  bbls.  per  hour  through  six- 
inch  connections. 

The  cargo  piping  is  arranged  so 
that  any  cargo  tank  may  be  dis- 
charged independently.  There  are 
hose  connections  on  each  side  for- 
ward of  the  bridge,  at  midship  aft 
of  the  bridge  house  and  just  forward 
of  the  poop  house,  with  one  six-inch 
line  extending  along  the  poop  deck 
so  as  to  discharge  over  the  stern. 

There  are  no  special  stripping 
pumps  provided,  but  a  pair  of  V/i-hp 
Quimby  pumps  connected  with  a 
two-inch  line  to  each  tank  furnish 
auxiliary  cargo  pumping  facilities  and 
are  useful  to  discharge  small  quan- 
tities of  cargo. 
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Teehnhdt  iftustroihn  Methods 

Permining  to  the  SMpbumitg  Industry 


By  Cyril  P.  Hubert 


This  article  characterizes  the 
manner  in  which  Chief  Engi- 
neer W.  C.  Ryan  and  his  asso- 
ciates lay  out  a  blueprint  in  pic- 
ture-story simplicity  in  order 
that  "Calship"  field  workers 
may  visualize  requirements  in 
definite  perspective. 


A 

/"VlTHOUGH  the  ship. 

building  industry's  new  records  of 
war-speed  construction  have  been 
emblajoned  in  the  printed  news  as 
akin  to  the  miraculous,  the  growth 
of  the  shipbuilder's  handiwork,  the 
real  ingenuity  of  attainment  in  sim- 
plifying production,  can  only  be  real- 
ised by  a  study  of  the  inherent  fea- 


tures of  the  fabricating  techniques  as 
they  fit  into  the  integrated  scheme 
of  production.  Everyone  has  been 
stirred  by  the  magnificent  achieve- 
ments, all  at  the  accelerated  tempo  of 
war.  As  Henry  Seidel  Canby  re- 
cently stated,  "There  is  an  aristoc- 
racy in  this  country  not  of  privilege, 
not  of  wealth,  but  of  brains  and  abil- 
ity." 

One  of  the  prime  requisites  in  any 
unitized  shipbuilding  program  is  in- 
dustrial illustration,  which  presents 
in  a  factual  manner  the  overall  pro- 
duction picture.  The  setting  up  of 
current  standards  of  design  and  fab- 
rication and  the  imparting  of  such 
inforrnation  in  a  manner  apropos  of 
"Don't  tell  it,  show  it,"  emanates 
trom  the  drafting  board.  Integrated 
design  is  the  joint  responsibility  of 
the  design  and  production  stafl^s  if 
these  agencies  are  to  secure  intelli- 
gent, unified  personnel  effort  in  the 
task  of  expanding  industrial  produc- 
tivity. In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the 
efficiency  of  the  over-all  development 
Itself  that  counts. 

The  Premise 

Since  most  persons  new  to  the  in- 
dustry are  apt  to  experience  difficulty 
in  visualizing  and  associating  several 
plane  views  of  a  design  unit,  as  a 
practical  matter,  it  became  necessary 
to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
engineering  drawings  must  be  sim- 
ply presented  in  order  that  the  non- 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  run-of-the- 
mill  employees  could  readily  under- 
stand them. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  brief  pic- 
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(The  author  is  Chief  Loftsman,  California  Ship- 
uilding  Corporation,  Terminal  Island,  California?) 


Perspective  of  lube  oil  system  in  enqine 
room,  VC2-S-AP3  eor^o  ships. 
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torial  narration,  to  give  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  the  range  of  techni- 
cal illustration.  The  subject  matter 
chosen  gives  an  illuminating  insight 
into  how  the  California  Shipbuilding 
Corporation's  objectives  and  tech- 
niques are  made  crystal  clear  to  the 
workman. 

There  has  been  no  greater  boon  to 
craftsmen  and  keymen  alike,  during 
this  period  of  great  emergency,  than 
the  instructional  value  of  the  pro- 
fessional delineator's  dramatisations 
of  modern  methods  of  shipbuilding. 
In  conforming  with  this  reality,  the 
immediate  issue  was  to  provide  per- 
spective interpictation  of  the  condi- 
tions that  impose  themselves  with  re- 
gard to  mass  production  techniques. 
Toward  this  end,  basic  technical  il- 
lustration cites  the  combination  of  all 
the  elements  that  make  up  the  com- 
plete assembly. 

So  much  for  the  background  of  the 
picture. 

The  Basic  Framework 

For  industrial  illustration  to  be 
truly  effective,  it  must  cover  the 
whole  of  the  structural  program. 
With  this  viewpoint  in  mind,  it  is 
perfectly  understandable  that  the 
most  common  sense  method  of  ap- 
proach is  that  of  incorporating  per- 
spective drawings  supplementary  to 
design  details  on  the  same  sheet  as 
an  assembly  aid  in  interpreting  the 
engineering  blueprints. 

The  second  plate  reproduced  here- 
with represents  a  case  study  in  the 
assembly  of  component  units  indica- 
tive of  the  main  and  secondary  opera- 
tions to  be  performed  along  with  the 
proper  sequence  of  subassembly. 
Such  step-by-step  delineations  give 
the  craftsmen  guidance  as  to  the 
correct  procedure  to  follow.  These 
illustrations  typify  the  primer-like 
approach,  bringing  into  sharp  relief 
essential  standardised  modern  pro- 
duction techniques. 

The  Pedagogical  Value 

In  logical  sequence,  pictorial  pre- 
sentation of  production  is  important- 
ly related  to  the  "training-within-in- 
dustry"  program.  It  is  a  major  mo- 
tivating factor  in  taking  the  mystery 
out  of  advanced  ideas  of  production. 
The  great  influx  of  unskilled  labor, 
to  be  effectively  trained,  constituted 
a  problem.  Unskilled  labor  adds 
nothing  to  production  except  cost. 
The  pedagogical  utility  of  technical 
illustration  opened  up  new  interests 
and  planted  in  the  mind  of  the  rank 
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and  file  worker  an  effective  picture 
of  construction  procedure.  Such  pic- 
turijation  not  only  helped  to  produce 
self-reliant  and  progressive  journey- 
men   with    rounded    skill    but    also 


served  as  a  touchstone  of  reference 
for  the  seasoned,  experienced  crafts- 
men by  breaking  down  job  opera- 
tions and  showing  the  steps  involved. 
This  is  the  broad  premise  that  has 
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Abo,.:  VCJ.S-AP3  corqo  ship.     Persp.cfl,.  cutoway.  of  (II   lonk  top,   (2)   first  pfaf- 
form  deck  and   13)  second  decll. 


activated  the  "Calship"  engineering 
staffs. 

The  total  concept  of  Chief  Engi^ 
neer  W.  C.  Ryan's  plan  of  operationf 
was  to  bring  to  the  fore  the  most 
practical  exposition  of  modern 
streamlined  techniques.  To  evaluate 
these  influences  properly  necessitated 
a  well-thought-out  framework  of 
company  standards  for  smooth  func- 
tioning of  production.  Thinking  in 
terms  of  production  along  simplica- 
tion  lines  is  essential  to  today's  pro- 
duction goal.  The  e.xperienced  field- 
man's  point  of  view  was  given  due 
consideration  in  ironing  out  con- 
struction kinks  while  the  plans  were 
in  the  tentative  stage.  Consequently, 
to  visualise  the  successive  stages  of 
design  and  construction  in  producing 
an  instrumental  drawing,  it  frequent- 
ly became  advantageous  to  prepare 
preliminary  illustrations  to  faciHtate 
decision  which  would  offset  inter- 
departmental friction  during  actual 
construction. 

Manner  of  Stylizing 

Various  types  of  perspective  illus- 
trations are  used  extensively  to  sup- 
plement and  amplify  engineering 
drawings.  These  include:  functional 
(system)  illustrations  depicting  pip- 
ing diagrams;  sectional  perspective 
illustrations  taking  the  form  of  line 
perspectives  with  indicated  cross- 
sectional  views;  phantom  and  ex- 
ploded assembly  views;  production 
illustrations  of  pre-  and  subassem- 
blies; and  group  and  installation  as- 
semblies. In  this  connection  pictorial 
presentations  of  the  various  phases  of 
ship  construction  were  portrayed  in 
true  three-point  perspective  by  the 
aid  of  either  especially  prepared  per- 
spective drawing  boards  or  perspec- 
tive paper  indicators  or  charts.  Since 
most  draftsmen  have  only  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  the  professional  il- 
lustrators' art,  these  contrivances  en- 
abled them  to  make  mathematically 
accurate  renderings  wherein  the  lay- 
out of  the  perspective  pictures  was 
reduced  to  a  merely  mechanical  oper- 
ation. 

In  making  up  perspective  charts 
convergent  lines  are  obtained  by  es- 
tablishing distant  vanishing  points 
and  station  points  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  picture  plane  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  object  with  the  object 


This  pen  picture  of  the  engine  room  of 
the  VC3-S-AP2  cargo  ship  reflects  the 
progressive  trend  in  production  illustra- 
tion modernity.    View  from  port,  looking 
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situated  below  the  horizon  so  that  it 
can  be  \'iewed  from  above.  In  using 
this  perspective  indicator,  there  are 
no  vanishing  points  to  construct  and 
no  auxiliary  hnes  to  draw.  The  de- 
hneator  can  readily  project  any  set 
of  measurements  into  correct  per- 
spective to  any  desired  scale  within 
the  boundary  of  the  perspective 
paper  and  without  the  customary 
laborious  procedure.  The  perspec- 
tive guide  lines  are  easily  visible 
through  the  tracing  cloth. 

A  similar  consideration  applies  to 
the  use  of  the  perspective  drafting 
board  and  tangent-square.  TTie  work- 
ing edge  of  the  "T"  square  is  posi- 
tioned equidistant  between  the  work- 
ing points  of  the  "T"  square  attach- 
ment. This  combination  of  tangent- 
square  and  perspective  board  of  cir- 
cular arc  formation  is  effective  in 
drawing  any  object  in  perspective, 
smce  converging  lines  can  easily  be 
drawn  toward  their  respective  van- 
ishing points  outside  the  limits  of  the 
drawing. 

The  accompanying  three-dimen- 
sional visuals  are  a  representative 
cross-section  of  the  types  of  ink-pen 
portraits  used  at  "Calship"  in  inter- 
preting engineering  drawings.  This 
correlated  series  of  studies  of  the 
many  phases  of  construction  typifies 
the  production  technique  that  under- 
lies the  total  concept  in  providing 
"ready  information." 


Production  illustrotlon  showing  "eiplod* 
•d"  assembly  of  basic  component  ports 
at  m  9lonce  and  their  relotive  ploce- 
mont    In    the    completed    hull    structure. 


High-light  events  of  the  past  four 
years  indicate  that  technical  illustra- 
tion supplementing  and  complement- 
ing detailed  plans  speeds  production 
by  outlining  work  programs  and  pro- 
cedures. 

Technical  illustration  as  a  tool  in 
the  imparting  of  information  be- 
comes a  vitally  important  element  be- 
cause it: 

(a)  provides  the  nuclei  for  giving  a 
good  deal  of  lift  to  the  unsea- 
soned workers: 

(b)  provides  the  skilled  worker  with 
endless  apposite  methods  in  the 
effective  performance  of  his  job; 

(Page  488,  please) 


Perspective    ot    steering    geor    comport- 
ment,  VC2-S-AP2   corqo   ship. 
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Concrete  floating 
Machine  Sliops 


V^ULMINATING  the 
concrete  ship  construction  program 
at  the  plant  of  the  Concrete  Ship 
Constructors,  National  City,  Cali- 
fornia, are  the  big,  elaborately  fitted 
floating  machine  shops  "FMS  1"  and 
"FMS  2."  The  first,  builder's  hull 
No.  48,  has  been  delivered  to  the 
Navy  and  is  somewhere  in  the  Pa- 
cific. The  second,  hull  No.  49,  was 
scheduled  for  delivery  on  May  1. 

The  hulls  are  constructed  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  including  the  raised 
forecastle,  main  and  forecastle  decks. 
The  main  and  upper  deck  houses  are 
of  steel.  The  hulls  are  265  feet  long, 
48  feet  beam  and  17  feet  depth,  with 
two  full-length  fore  and  aft  bulk- 
heads of  concrete  spaced  10  feet 
apart  to  create  a  system  of  "voids" 
down  the  center  line  of  the  ship, 
which  is  used  to  carry  piping  and 
power  cables.  Concrete  transverse 
bulkheads  divide  the  space  below 
decks  into  10  holds,  five  on  each  side 
of  the  voids,  which  are  used  to  store 


By  K.  M.  Wo/ker 


tools  and  spare  parts  in  steel  bins 
and  lockers,  except  that  the  Number 
1  hold  on  the  port  side  is  fitted  for  re- 
frigerated galley  stores  and  the  Num- 
ber 1  starboard  hold  contains  the 
ammunition  magazine  and  additional 
galley  stores. 

The  reinforced  concrete  hull  has 
8"  thickness  of  shell,  7"  decks  and 
6!/2"-thick  bulkheads. 

The  upper  deck  house  is  devoted 
to  crew  accommodation,  with  quar- 
ters for  six  ofiicers  and  117  men.  The 
officers'  ward  room  is  in  the  forward 
end  of  the  upper  deck  house  and  is 
served  from  the  galley  below  by  a 
dumbwaiter. 

The  crew's  messroom  and  galley 
is  contained  in  the  forward  end  of 
the  main  deck  house,  while  the  rest 
of  the  main  deck  house  is  given  over 
to  machine  shop,  electric  shop,  mo- 
tor testing  shop,  precision  instrument 
room  and  generator  room,  all  of 
which  are  spacious  and  well  lighted 


U.  S.  Navy  FMS  2  at  oufflttinq  dock,  Coneref.  Ship  Cor5truc»ors 
National    City.    Colifornla. 


and  fitted  with  forced  air  ventilation. 

The  generator  room  contains  a  pair 
of  5 -cylinder,  150-hp,  8"  x  10J4" 
Type  B-B-5  Worthington  diesel  en- 
gines direct  coupled  to  two  100-kw 
440-volt  Westinghouse  alternating 
current  generators.  A  motor  gener- 
ator is  used  to  convert  A.C.  current 
to  D.C.  for  the  windlass  and  other 
deck  machinery,  but  all  other  ma- 
chines and  power  tools  are  A.C. 
drive. 

A  neat,  fully  enclosed  switchboard 
supplied  by  Westinghouse  takes  up 
almost  the  full  width  of  the  gen- 
erator room. 

All  power  tools  are  driven  by  in- 
dividual motors,  and  belting  is  lim- 
ited to  that  required  on  any  par- 
ticular machine. 

Over  the  main  deck  house  imme- 
diately abaft  the  upper  deck  house 
a  steel  "A"  frame  is  mounted  to  sup- 
port a  30-ton  Jumbo  boom  to  handle 
large  motors  or  other  material  for  re- 
pair and  to  lift  the  steel  power-driven 
landing  barge  carried  on  the  top  of 
the  main  deck  house,  which  is  to  be 
used  for  general  work  and  personnel 
service  and  can  be  used  to  move  the 
ship  short  distances  in  protected 
waters.  The  vessel  is  also  armed  for 
protection  in  event  of  air  raid. 


ON  IHl  fACINd  P4GE: 

Upper  loft:  Moln  generator  room. 
Upper  rlqht:  Main  switchboard 
in  generator  room. 

Center  left;  Shaper  and  drill 
press  section,  moln  machine  shop. 
Center  right:  Lathe  section,  main 
machine  shop. 

Lower  left:  Precision  Instrument 
room,   looking  forward. 

Lower  right:  Port  of  25,000  port 
storage  bllns  in  holds. 
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Aluminum  Alloys 

For  Mariue  Construction 


T, 


HE  NEED  OF  Americans 
post-war  merchant  marine  for  ships 
that  can  be  operated  efficiently  in- 
vites consideration  of  the  use  of  light- 
weight construction  materials. 
Among  light  materials  suitable  for 
shipbuilding  purposes  aluminum  and 
its  alloys  have  probably  been  the 
most  studied.    Although  the  use  of 
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this  light  metal  on  ships  is  not  new, 
it  has  been  only  recently  that  alumi- 
num has  found  general  acceptance 
for  marine  structural  purposes. 

There  were  several  reasons  why 
the  shipbuilding  and  shipping  indus- 
tries did  not,  in  the  past,  turn  more 
readily  to  a  greater  use  of  aluminum. 
One  such  reason  is  the  understand- 


Upper:  This  aluminum  lifeboat,  similar  to  those  used  on  the  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  > 

only  3100  lbs.,  compared  to  4(50  lbs.  for  the  some  unit  in  steel. 

Lower:  A  general  view  of  the  Alumette  at  her  moorings  at  Newport  News,  Va. 


able  caution  of  industries  upon  whose 
excellence  of  design,  production  and 
operation  the  safety  of  life  at  sea 
depends.  It  is  not  without  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  research  that 
shipbuilders  are  content  to  depart 
from  commonly  accepted  and  satis- 
factory practices. 

Another  reason,  and  incidentally 
the  one  primarily  of  interest  to  the 
aluminum  industry,  was  the  erro- 
neous impression  that  aluminum's  re- 
sistance to  salt  water  corrosion  was 
so  poor  that  its  use  for  marine  pur- 
poses could  not  be  justified.  This 
conviction,  essentially  the  result  of 
improper  practices  in  the  early  em- 
ployment of  aluminum  for  marine 
construction,  has  been  gradually  dis- 
pelled during  the  past  15  years  large- 
ly through  the  good  service  record 
of  aluminum  alloys  on  ships  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Before  discussing  the  present  and 
contemplated  applications  of  Alcoa 
aluminum  to  marine  construction,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  in  some 
detail  the  task  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  this  field,  and  the  re- 
sults that  have  been  achieved. 

For  many  years  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  conducted  salt 
water  exposure  tests  on  small  speci- 
mens of  various  aluminum  alloys. 
These  tests  definitely  indicated  the 
seaworthiness  of  the  metal,  but  it 
was  felt  by  all  concerned  that  a  test 
more  nearly  representative  of  actual 
service  conditions  was  necessary  be- 
fore aluminum  would  achieve  real 
recognition  by  naval  architects  and 
shipbuilders. 

Any  such  test,  to  accomplish  its 
purpose,  would  have  to  answer  two 
major  questions:  (1)  Is  aluminum's 
resistance  to  sak  water  corrosion  suf- 
ficient to  permit  its  successful  use  in 
the  construction  of  ship's  hulls  and 
superstructures?  (2)  Can  aluminum, 
when  used  for  marine  purposes,  be 
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as  easily  fabricated  as  other  ship- 
building materials? 

Each  of  these  questions  was  nat- 
urally of  interest  to  both  the  alumi- 
num and  shipbuilding  industries.  The 
latter,  however,  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  second  question,  and 
wanted  to  know  whether — if  alumi- 
num became  a  tonnage  possibility  in 
marine  construction — any  new  fab- 
ricating techniques  would  be  in- 
volved which  would  necessitate  the 
training  of  a  large  number  of  work- 
ers. 

Pondering  these  questions,  the 
company  decided  that  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  build  a  vessel  which 
would  be  representative  of  up-to- 
date  construction,  and  which  could 
be  given  tests  of  some  duration  un- 
der sea  service  conditions.  Accord- 
ingly, after  a  plan  prepared  by  W. 
Starling  Burgess,  noted  naval  archi- 
tect, the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corpora- 
tion constructed  for  Alcoa  a  suitable 
vessel  built  entirely  of  Alcoa  alumi- 
num alloys  and  christened  the  Alu- 
mette. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  test  the 
construction  of  a  full  -  sized  ship 
would  have  been  desirable,  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  successful  use  of 
aluminum  in  ship  construction  is  not 
a  matter  of  strength — some  of  its 
alloys  have  greater  strength  than 
mild  steel — but  of  corrosion  resis- 
tance and  fabrication  problems,  it 
was  considered  that  a  hull  section 
would  suffice. 

In  keeping  with  the  purpose  of 
the  experiment,  the  Alumette  was 
fabricated  entirely  within  the  plant 
of  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corporation 
by  the  regular  shipyard  crews,  with- 
out recourse  to  special  tools  or  proc- 
esses. Plates  and  shapes  were  sheared, 
punched,  and  formed  on  the  same 
equipment  used  for  the  steel  going 
into  the  construction  of  two  destroy- 
ers, which  were  then  on  the  ways 
at  the  yards.  The  experience  of  the 
fabricators  of  the  Alumette  indicates 
that  the  problems  attendant  on  ma- 
rine construction  with  aluminum  al- 
loys are  comparatively  minor  in 
nature,  and  no  great  obstacle  to  the 
metal's  use. 

The  latest  inspection  of  the  Alu- 
mette was  made  in  May,  1945.  This 
was  the  thirteenth  such  inspection  in 
the  nine  and  one-half  years  during 
which  tests  have  been  going  on.  Its 
condition  at  that  time  was  excep- 
tionally good,  and  outside  of  clean- 
ing and  painting  the  deck  and  hull, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  other 
maintenance.    The  U.  S.  Navy  Bu- 
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reau  of  Ships,  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission,  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
many  shipbuilding  companies  have 
been  following  this  test  closely,  and 
all  are  expressing  satisfaction  with 
aluminum's  performance.  In  agree- 
ment with  the  results  that  have  been 
obtained  from  the  exposure  of  small 
test  specimens,  it  was  found  that 
wrought  and  cast  alloys  of  the  alumi- 
num-magnesium type  are  highly  re- 
sistant to  sea  water  and  entirely 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  ship's 
hulls.  Furthermore,  these  alloys  are 
unaffected    by    any    known    type    of 


marine  growth,  although  all  types 
adhere  readily  and  firmly  to  surfaces 
that  are  not  protected  by  anti-fouling 
paint. 

Augmenting  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America's  planned  program 
of  marine  research  is  the  informa- 
tion gained  from  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  aluminum  to  marine  con- 
struction. As  early  as  1895  an  alumi- 
num alloy  torpedo  boat  was  built  for 
the  French  Navy,  and  because  of  its 
light  weight  was  considerably  faster 
than  similar  steel  hulled  vessels.  A 
similar  boat,  the  Sokol,  constructed 
for  the  Russian  Navy  at  about  the 
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II.  launched  In  1931.    The  5S-foot  vessel  had  i 
urn  decks,  bulkheads,  davits  and  railings. 
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Novy  has  made  extensive  use  of  aluminum  in  the  construction  of  naval  craft 
This  interior  .lew  of  the  Aircraft  Carrier  U.  S.  S.  Yorktown  shows  aluminum  partition 
bulliheods.  doors,  lighting  fixtures,  chairs,  table  trim,  side  boards,  and  transom  seats 
in  the  wardroom.  Through  the  use  of  lightweight  oluminum  in  construction  It  is  possi- 
ble to  increase  the  armament  of  warships  without  increasing  overall  tonnage.  This 
vessel  was  sunk  In  1942  in  the  battle  of  Midway. 


same  time,  had  aluminum  hull  plates 
and  superstructure  and  was  the 
speediest  vessel  of  its  type.  In  our 
own  Navy,  much  of  the  superstruc- 
ture of  several  torpedo  boats,  com- 
missioned at  about  the  turn  of  the 
century,  was  built  of  aluminum  al- 
loys. Many  of  the  yachts  which 
engaged  in  America's  cup  contests 
had  substantial  amounts  of  aluminum 
used  in  their  construction,  notably 
for  masts,  spars  and  booms. 

In  these  early  applications,  the 
aluminum  used  ranged  from  com- 
mercially pure  aluminum  to  those  al- 
loys containing  copper  or  zinc  as  the 
principal  agent.  The  latter  alloys 
are  considerably  stronger  than  pure 
aluminum  but  are  definitely  lower  in 
resistance  to  corrosion.  For  this  rea- 
son, some  early  marine  applications 
of  aluminum  were  not  particularly 
successful.  The  development  of  al- 
loys containing  magnesium,  or  mag- 
nesium and  silicon,  which  are  highly 
resistant  to  salt  water  exposure,  com- 
pletely altered  the  situation,  and 
opened  the  path  to  more  widespread 
use  of  alummum  for  marine  pur- 
poses. 

Despite  the  lack  of  success  of  some 
early  marine  uses  of  aluminum,  most 
of  them  have  rendered  outstanding 
service,  and  have  been  the  source  of 
much  vital  information.  Many  of 
these  original  installations  were,  it  is 
true,   of   a   non-structural   character. 
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but  they  were  exposed  to  salt  air  and 
clearly  demonstrated  the  innate  re- 
sistance of  aluminum  to  saline  corro- 
sion. 

One  of  many  examples  was  the 
first  S.  S.  Mauritania.  This  vessel, 
which  was  in  active  service  from 
1907  to  1934,  was  equipped  with 
aluminum  grilles  around  the  elevator 
and  the  purser's  office.  When  the 
ship  was  dismantled,  the  grilles  were 
found  to  be  in  excellent  condition, 
completely  unharmed  by  the  salt  at- 
mosphere to  which  they  had  been 
exposed  for  27  years. 

The  evolution  within  the  past  15 
or  20  years  of  strong,  corrosion- 
resistant  aluminum  alloys  containing 
magnesium  and  silicon  increased  the 
extent  to  which  aluminum  could  be 
structurally  employed  for  marine  pur- 
poses. A  recent  outstanding  example 
of  such  an  application  is  the  alumi- 
num alloy  bulkheads  in  the  passenger 
quarters  of  the  S.  S.  Normandie.  An- 
other instance  of  the  structural  use 
of  suitable  aluminum  alloys  for  ma- 
rine purposes  is  the  Canadian  patrol 
boat  Interceptor.  Built  in  1934,  for 
service  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
this  vessel  has  given  a  good  account 
of  herself.  The  Diama  II,  a  55-ft. 
pleasure  cruiser  launched  in  1931, 
has  an  aluminum  hull,  decks,  bulk- 
heads, davits  and  railings,  and  pre- 
sages the  future  all-aluminum  boat. 


Details  of  many  of  the  recent  and 
contemplated  applications  of  Alcoa 
aluminum  alloys  in  ship  construction 
are  cloaked  by  military  security.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  divulge  suf- 
ficient general  information  to  con- 
vey some  idea  of  the  progress  alumi- 
num has  made  in  the  marine  field. 
Of  particular  interest  are  the  alumi- 
num alloy  lifeboats,  davits  and 
winches  which  have  been  built  or 
ordered  during  the  past  year.  Facili- 
tating the  lowering  of  topside  weight, 
their  large-scale  adoption  is  evidence 
of  the  success  of  past  development 
work.  Prior  to  the  war  there  were 
about  70  such  lifeboats  in  service, 
the  largest  user  being  the  Nieuw  Am- 
sterdam, flagship  of  the  Holland- 
American  Line. 

Other  structural  marine  applica- 
tions of  aluminum  alloys  include 
smokestack  enclosures  and  stack 
houses.  Several  vessels  to  be  so 
equipped  are  now  being  built;  others 
have  already  been  completed  and  are 
in  service. 

An  ambitious  project,  contemplat- 
ed for  the  near  future,  is  the  equip- 
ping of  a  number  of  large  American 
passenger  vessels  with  extensive  two- 
deck  aluminum  superstructures.  Each 
vessel  will  involve  about  150  tons  of 
aluminum  alloy,  which  represents  the 
largest  structural  application  of  alu- 
minum to  merchant  ships  that  has 
ever  been  made.  It  will  mark  a 
notable  advance  in  naval  architec- 
ture and  the  art  of  shipbuilding. 

In  addition,  these  vessels  are  to  be 
equipped  with  aluminum  lifeboats, 
davits  and  winches.  Aluminum  ac- 
commodation ladders,  airports,  side 
lights  and  windows  will  be  used 
throughout  the  superstructure.  Alu- 
minum bulkheads  are  to  be  installed, 
and  passenger  cabins  and  public 
rooms  will  be  finished  with  alumi- 
num furniture  and  decorations. 

This  planned  construction  repre- 
sents the  advance  of  aluminum  in 
marine  construction  to  date.  It  is  not 
difficult,  however,  to  envision  post- 
war fleets  of  large  passenger  liners, 
even  more  extensively  equipped  with 
aluminum  —  eventually,  no  doubt, 
with  aluminum  hulls — and  achieving 
the  ultimate  in  modernity,  efficiency 
and  comfort. 
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JVfew  Refriqeration 

For  USS  Relief 


D 


URING  THE  RECENT 
lay-up  of  the  Navy  Hospital  Ship 
Relief  for  general  repairs  it  was  de- 
cided to  rehabilitate  the  refrigeration 
system  and  to  make  some  changes  in 
the  machinery  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  of  the  refrigerated 
spaces.  The  major  space  change  was 
in  that  space  devoted  to  the  carrying 
of  frozen  foods.  The  existing  boxes 
were  completely  torn  out  and  two 
new  boxes  built  with  anteroom  com- 
mon to  both.  In  the  arrangement  of 
these  spaces  every  effort  was  made 
to  use  a  maximum  of  space  with  a 
minimum  of  loss  due  to  door  loca- 
tion and  bulkhead  arrangement  and 
construction. 

The  existing  machinery  consisted 
of  two  75-hp  COo  compressors  rated 
at  12  tons  each,  shell  and  coil-brine 
coolers  and  brine  circulating  pumps. 
The  brine  system  was  what  is  nom- 
inally called  a  closed  system  with 
supply  and  return  branches  to  each 
refrigerated  space  but  no  separation 
of  circuits  to  the  various  compart- 
ments so  that  brine  temperature 
changes  or  amount  of  brine  flowing 
in  each  of  the  circuits  could  be  ob- 
served. The  principal  reason  for  the 
changes  was  that  with  the  vessel 
operating  largely  in  tropical  waters 
the  existing  CO2  system  was  inade- 
quate to  maintain  the  required  tem- 
perature in  the  refrigerated  spaces 
and  there  had  been  food  losses  due 
to  this  cause. 

New  System 

All  the  refrigeration  is  installed  aft 
of  the  engine  room  between  water- 
tight bulkheads  at  frames  125  and 
15.V  The  machinery  is  located  on  the 
first  platform  along  with  chill-stores 
spaces  for  dairy  products,  ice  maker 
and  green  vegetables.  The  meat  and 
frozen  food  spaces  arc  located  on  the 
second  platform  and  occupy  the  full 
space  except  for  access  ladder  and 
elevator  space.  The  biological  storage 
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and  mortuary  arc  in  the  lower  hold. 
The  temperatures  range  from  45°  F. 
in  one  chill  space  to  0°  F.  in  meat  and 
frozen  food  storage  spaces. 

The  design  temperature  and  coil 
arrangement  were  based  on  circu- 
lating -10°  brine  and  a  -18°  suction 
to  compressors. 

New  Equipment 

The  new  equipment  consisted  of 
two  20-hp  Freon  compressors,  2 
Navy-type  Freon  condensers,  2 
special  shell  and  tube  multi-pass 
brine  coolers,  2  liquid  heat-exchang- 
ers incorporated  in  brine  cooler  con- 
struction, 1  shell  and  tube  brine 
heater,  two  5-hp  brine  circulating 
pumps.  1  warm  brine  circulating 
pump  and  open  brine  return  tank. 

Compressors  are  conventional  re- 
ciprocating machines,  belt-driven  by 
20-hp  motors  and  designed  to  use 
Freon  (Fl2)  refrigerant.  Condensers 
are  Navy  specification  shell-and-tube 

One  of  the  cold  storage  spoc 


non-ferrous  construction.  Brine  cool- 
ers are  of  all  steel  construction  with 
tubes  welded  in.  The  suction  from' 
brine  coolers  is  through  dual  connec-' 
tions  from  each  end  of  the  cooler 
and  through  the  liquid  heat-ex- 
changer to  the  compressor.  The  liquid 
heat  exchanger  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose, that  of  superheating  the  suc- 
tion gases  and  of  sub-cooling  the 
liquid  Freon  before  it  passes  through 
the  expansion  valve.  This  procedure 
greatly  increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
refrigeration  cycle  in  many  ways. 
First  by  superheating  the  suction 
gases  it  creates  a  better  compressor 
operating  condition  and  eliminates 
possibility  of  slugs  of  liquid  gas  car- 
rying over  to  the  compressor  with 
the  resulting  danger  to  compressor 
valves,  pistons,  and  cylinder  heads. 
This  is  a  safety  feature  of  first  im- 
portance. The  second  important  fea- 

iPage  460,  please) 
I  the  U.  S.  S.  Relief  offer  reconversion. 


(The  author  is  chief  engineer,  George  E.  Sw 
&  Co.,  Engineers.) 
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The  ]Vew 

Pacific  Coastwise  Lumber  Carrier 


Tor  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  much 
lumber  has  been  moved  by  water 
from  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
ports  south  to  California,  for  local 
use  or  for  export.  This  trade  in 
early  days  produced  sailing  schoon- 
ers especially  adapted  to  its  use  on 
this  coast.  It  also  produced  a  pecu- 
Har  brand  of  very  efficient  sailors  to 
operate  these  schooners.  Later  on  the 
same  type  of  hull  was  provided  with 
a  power  plant  aft  and  became  a 
'steam  schooner." 

On  one  or  two  occasions  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century  special 
types  of  steel  lumber  carriers  were 
designed  to  facilitate  the  loading, 
transport  and  unloading  of  lumber. 


Notable  among  these  was  the  C.  A. 
Smith  type,  with  holds  especially  de- 
signed to  take  Ross  Carrier  loads  on 
pallets  and  with  terminals  at  each 
end  of  her  run  equipped  with  special 
dock  and  cranes  to  unload  such  lum- 
ber packages. 

Now  comes  L.  R.  Hussa,  president 
Albina  Engine  and  Machine  Works 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  a  qualified  ex- 
pert in  lumber  handling  and  in  naval 
architecture,  with  a  very  sensible  and 
practical  new  design  for  this  lumber 
service.  This  design  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  and  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping.  A  contract  to 
build  four  of  the  type  was  awarded 
Albina  Engine  and  Machine  Works, 
and  the  first  of  these  four  is  in  the 


water  and  will  shortly  be  ready  for 
her  trial  runs. 

The  Hussa  design  is  based  on  ex- 
perience  in  a  trade  which  has  many 
peculiar  factors  affecting  the  design. 
Among  these  are:  carriers  must  be 
designed  to  handle  their  own  loading 
at  many  different  points;  maneuver- 
ability must  be  great  to  enable  car- 
rier to  negotiate  narrow,  crooked 
channels  leading  to  some  loading 
points;  lumber  distribution  experi- 
ence indicates  that  two  and  a  half 
million  feet  of  lumber  is  approxi- 
mately the  economic  maximum,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  total 
capacity  must  be  carried  on  deck. 

To  meet  these  conditions  Mr. 
Hussa  designed  a  hull  with  a  load 
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draft  of  18'  feet;  with  twin  screws 
driven  by  diesel  engines  of  ample 
power  to  drive  the  hull  at  12  knots; 
with  deck  capacity  for  a  million 
board  feet;  and  with  large  hatches 
served  by  great  winch  power  and 
long,  sturdy  booms. 

The    principal    characteristics    are 
shown  in  table  herewith: 


Length  O.  A.-.: 319'  o" 

Length   W.   L. 309'  0" 

Beam   .„,:. ■. 49'  o" 

Depth    „; 26'  0" 

Draft   18'  0" 

Ht.  Deck  Load 12'  0" 

Power  Propulsion 2400  shp 

Speed  Est 12  knots 

Displacement  Ld.  5600  tons 

Dead  wt.  capacity 3820  tons 

Lumber  cap 2,250,000  F.B.M. 


As  will  be  noted  in  the  profile,  the 
design  has  a  raked  bow  and  a  modi- 
fied cruiser  stern.  All  crew  quarters 
and  the  navigating  bridge  are  in  the 
poop  superstructure  and  the  machin- 
ery space  is  directly  below,  thus  leav- 
ing the  main  deck  and  the  holds  for 
almost  the  entire  parallel  middle  body 
open  for  lumber  stowage.  There  is 
no  'tween  deck.  The  three  large 
lumber  holds  are  served  by  three 
large  hatches.  Hatches  No.  1  and 
No.   3   are  21   feet  wide  by  43  feet 
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4  inches  long.  Hatch  No.  2  is  2 1  feet 
by  45  feet.  There  are  practically  no 
columns  in  the  hold  space. 

An  interesting  item  in  the  design 
IS  the  large  forepeak  tank.  One  of 
the  problems  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
lumber  carrying  trades  is  the  return 
northward  in  a  comparatively  light 
condition.  For  a  large  part  of  the 
year  this  northerly  trip  bucks  a  stiff 
northwest  breeze  that  kicks  up  a 
nasty  head  sea.  Filling  the  large  fore- 
peak  tank  with  sea  water  levels  off 
the  trim  sufficiently  to  eliminate  dan- 
gerous pitching.  For  the  same  reason 
the  bottom  plating  under  No.  1  hold 
and  the  forepeak  has  extra  thickness. 
Comfortable  quarters  of  fireproof 
construction  are  installed  in  the  poop 
with  ample  sanitary,  culinary,  venti- 
lation and  refrigeration  equipment  to 
take  care  of  a  crew  of  47,  including 
the  present  gun  crew.  In  post-war 
operation  there  will  be  room  for  from 
12  to  16  passengers. 

Modern  navigation  equipment  in 
the  pilot  house  includes:  Sperry  gyro 
compass  and  course  recorder;  Subma- 
rine Signal  Company  indicating  and 
recording  fathometer;  and  a  Mackay 
radio  direction  finder  and  radio  equip- 
ment. 

Gravity  davits  equipped  with  boat 
winches  to  handle  the  two  26-foot 
motor-propelled  lifeboats  were  fur- 
nished by  Lane  Life  Boat  and  Davit 
Corporation. 


Deck   Machinery 

As  shown  on  the  drawings  here- 
with two  masts  are  installed,  each  of 
which  has  a  pair  of  70'-long  booms 
fore  and  aft.  Thus  the  central  hatch 
is  double  gaged  and  the  forward  and 
after  hatches  are  single  gaged.  The 
gear  is  designed  so  that  each  boom 
and  its  winch  will  handle  a  four-ton 
load.  Winches  are  American  Hoist 
and  Derrick,  single  speed  Model 
A-75M,  and  are  each  driven  by  a 
50-hp  Westinghouse  motor.  These 
winches  are  installed  on  the  top  of 
the  resistor  housings  9  feet  above 
deck  level. 

The  windlass  and  a  warping  cap- 
stan were  supplied  by  Webster- 
Brinkley  of  Seattle  and  are  driven  by 
General  Electric  motors  of  35  and  10 
hp.  respectively.  Two  bower  anchors 
of  5110  lbs  each,  from  U.  S.  Steel 
Corp.,  and  two  135-fathom  lengths 
of  IfJ-inch  anchor  chain,  from  the 
Pacific  Chain  Company,  comprise  the 
ground  tackle. 

The  Matthews  Variable  Voltage 
type  steering  gear,  manufactured  by 
the  Marine  Electric  Company  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  is  installed  to  take 
care  of  the  rudder.  The  control  of 
this  gear  works  on  the  Ward  Leon- 
ard system  of  variable  voltage  con- 
trol, and  the  steering  motor  is  ener- 
gized through  a  constantly  operating 
motor-generator  set.  Complete  con- 
trol of  the  steering  gear  motor,  from 
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;ero  to  full  speed  ahead  or  reverse, 
is  effected  through  varying  the  field 
current  of  the  generator. 

All  propeller  struts,  rudder  and 
stern  frames,  stern  tubes,  and  many 
miscellaneous  castings  are  cast  steel, 
furnished  by  Columbia  Steel  Castings 
Company,  Portland,  Ore. 

Power  Plant 

Main  propulsion  machinery  con- 
sists of  two  8-cylinder  16"  x  20" 
four-cycle  directly  reversible  Union 
diesel  engines,  each  rated  1200  shp 
at  280  rpm.  These  engines  are  each 
equipped  with  an  Elliot  -  Buchi  ex- 
haust gas  turbo  supercharger,  and 
were  built  by  the  Union  Diesel  En- 
gine Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.  Each  en- 
gine drives  a  smgle  piece  tail  shaft 
through  a  Kingsbury  thrust  bearing. 
The  stern  support  on  each  shaft  is  a 
Goodrich  cutless  rubber  bearing.  Pro- 
pellers are  right  and  left  hand,  Doran 
3-bladed  screws,  93  inches  diameter 
and  68  inches  pitch.  All  control  func- 
tions for  both  engines  are  centralized 
at  a  common  control  station  in  the 
engine  room. 

Engine  room  pumps  are  in  general 
Buffalo  Pump  Company  centrifugals, 
driven  by  Louis  Allis  Company  mo- 
tors, and  include:  a  fire  pump  and  a 
fire  and  general  purpose  pump,  each 
driven  by  a  40-hp  motor;  a  fuel  oil 
transfer  pump  with  a  15-hp  motor 
drive;  two  sea  water  circulating 
pumps  and  a  sanitary  pump,  each 
with  a  10-hp  motor  drive;  and  three 
fresh  water  circulating  pumps,  each 
driven  by  a  7]/2-hp  motor. 

A  10  tons  of  fresh  water  per  day 
capacity  Davis  Engineering  Com- 
pany evaporator  takes  care  of  culi- 
nary and  make-up  cooling  and  feed- 
water  needs.  Two  York  Freon  -  12 
compressors  serve  the  ship's  stores 
refrigeration  boxes  to  a  total  of  750 
cu.  ft.  capacity. 

Steam  for  heating  quarters  and  for 
culinary  purposes  is  provided  by  a 
Clayton  steam  generator  of  2500- 
pound  capacity. 

Auxiliary   Power 

Electric  power  for  deck  and  engine 
room  auxiliaries  is  furnished  by  three 
diesel  generating  sets,  each  of  90  kw 
capacity,  and  one  15-kw  emergency 
set.  The  three  auxiharies  each  con- 
sist of  a  Worthington  five-cylinder 
8"  bore  and  lOYi"  stroke  four-cycle 
full  diesel  rated  135  shp  at  600  rpm. 

Each  of  these  engines  drives  a 
three-wire    120-240    volt    dc    Elliott 


generator  rated  90  kw.  One  gener- 
ating set  supplies  all  cruising  de- 
mands. Two  will  handle  normal  cargo 
handhng  demands.  The  third  set  is 
a  standby.  The  emergency  set  is  a 
Hill  four-cylinder  diesel  driving  a 
15-kw  General  Electric  dc  120-240- 
volt  generator,  hooked  up  to  start 
automatically  by  battery  when  main 
generator  voltage  fails. 

The  main  and  auxiliary  diesels  are 
served  by  two  Honan-Cranc  lube-oil 

Worthinqton  diesel  f 


of  1200  hp  each. 


purifiers  and  two  De  Laval  fuel  oil 
purifiers. 

Those  familiar  with  the  design  and 
equipment  of  Pacific  Coast  lumber 
carriers  will  readily  recognise  the  tre- 
mendous advance  made  by  Mr. 
Hussa  and  the  Maritime  Commission 
in  bringing  out  this  new  type.  Names 
for  the  four  ships  have  been  desig- 
nated as  Oregon  Fir,  Arizona  Pine, 
California  Redwood,  and  Washing- 
ton Cedar. 
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NEW  REFRIGERATION 
FOR  USS  RELIEF 

(Continued  from  page  455) 

ture  improves  the  thermal  and  me- 
chanical efficiency  of  the  equipment. 
This  is  accomplished  by  sub-cooling 
the  entering  liquid  gas.  The  heat  ab- 
sorbed from  the  entering  liquid  by 
the  si^ction  gas  is  a  net  gain  in  ther- 
mal'cbntent  of  entering  liquid  as  the 
heat  lost  by  liquid  is  taken  up  by 
suction  gas  after  all  work  of  absorp- 
tion from  brine  has  been  completed. 
This  action  might  be  compared  to 
heat  recovery  of  stack  gas  in  the 
uptakes  from  a  boiler.  Sub-cooling 
entering  liquid  ahead  of  expansion 
valve  greatly  reduces  the  amount  of 
flash  gas  and  this  heat  recovery 
greatly  reduces  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  by  the  compressor. 

Control 

The  use  of  brine  circulation  in  re- 
frigeration greatly  reduces  the  num-' 
ber  of  controls  required  for  opera- 
tion of  the  plant.  As  there  is  only 
one   low-pressure   evaporator,   which 
in  this  case  is  the  "brine  cooler,"  a 
set  of  controls  is  required  for  each 
circuit  and  in  the  case  of  large  re- 
frigerated spaces  several  circuits  are 
required.    To  enumerate  briefly  the 
comparative  controls,  those  required 
for  brine  are   (1)  constant-pressure- 
e.xpansion  valve  to  control  evaporat- 
ing pressure,  (2)  a  thermostat  to  con- 
trol brine  temperature  by  starting  and 
stopping  the  compressor,    (3)    high 
pressure  switch  to  protect  the  sys- 
tem against  excessive  pressures  that 
might  be  caused  by  water  failure  to 
condenser.  Box  temperatures  are  con- 
trolled by  manual  operation  of  stand- 
ard  gate   valves   in   the   brine   lines 
supplying    the    various    refrigerated 
spaces.    Once    the    brine    setting    is 
made   very   little   adjustment   is   re- 
quired. Controls  for  direct  expansion 
systems  are  one  thermal  expansion 
valve  for  each  circuit;  in  the  case  of 
the  subject  job  14  circuits  would  be 
required,  10  thermostats,  10  solenoid 
valves,     5     suction-pressure     control 
valves   and   high-   and   low-pressure 
control  on  the  compressor,  or  a  total 
of  39  controls  compared  with  3  in 
the  brine  circulating  system  as  used 
on  this  ship. 
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Reliability 

In  the  brine  system  all  high-pres- 
sure piping  or  refrigerant  piping  is 
confined  to  a  small  space  in  the  ice- 
machine  room  where  a  close  check 
can  be  kept  on  its  condition  and  if 
leaks  develop  the  search  for  them  is 
confined  to  a  small  space  instead  of 
throughout  all  the  refrigerated  spaces 
and  inter-connecting  piping.  Because 
Freon  (Fl2)  is  an  odorless  gas  and 
leaks  can  be  detected  only  by  a  flame 
test  it  is  possible  for  all  the  refrig- 
erant to  escape  before  a  leaky  con- 
dition is  noticed  and  then  comes  the 
tedious  job  of  locating  and  repairing. 

On  marine  installations  where  re- 
pair facilities  are  limited  to  the  ship's 
equipment  and  additional  refrigerant 
is  also  limited  to  ship's  supply,  the 
simplifying  of  the  refrigerant  piping 
IS  of  primary  importance. 

Efficiency 

Due  to  the  reduced  suction  pres- 
sure in  the  brine  system  to  maintain 
the  same  relative  conditions  in  the 
refrigerated  spaces  the  volumetric  ef- 
ficiency of  the  compressor  will   fall 
off  approximately    10%,   the   horse- 
power   loss    will    be    approximately 
28%,  or  a  total  loss  of  approximate- 
ly 38%.  At  first  glance  this  appears 
■to  be  an  excessive  loss  but  when  re- 
duced to  dollars  and  cents  and  all 
factors  of  safety  to  cargo  and  cost 
of  upkeep  considered  it  can  be  looked 
upon  in  a  much  more  favorable  light. 
On   a   vessel   with   a   modern   power 
plant  the  fuel  consumption  will  run 
between    0.6   lb.    and    0.7    lb.    of 
fuel  per  horsepower  hour.  We  can 
assume  a  fuel  increase  of  .266  lb.  per 
hr.  per  hp  appHed  to  the  subject  job 
where  under  full  load  the  total  power 
consumption  averaged  approximate- 
ly 20  hp,  and  we  arrive  at  an  in- 
creased fuel  use  of  5.3  lbs.  per  hour, 
or  based  on  $1.00  per  bbl  fuel  oil 
appro.ximately    45c    per    day.    Con- 
sidering the  increased  safety  to  cargo 
and  stores  and  the  service  cost  at- 
tendant to  the  upkeep  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  complicated  direct  expan- 
sion job  this  seems  trivial.  The  writ- 
er's observations  over  years  of  expe- 
rience indicate  that  simplification  of 
equipment,  reduced  cost  of  upkeep 
and  great  reliability  are  the  points  to 
strive  for. 

The  above  installation  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant 
Industrial  Manager's  Office  of  U.  S. 
Navy;  Geo.  E.  Swett  6?  Co.,  engi- 
neers; consultants;  General  Engineer- 


ing 6?  Dry  Dock  Co.,  prime  contrac- 
tors; Armstrong  Cork  Corp.  built  in- 
sulated spaces  and  applied  pipe  cover- 
ing. 

Pacific  Coast 
Representation 

Some  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to 
comment  on  the  disproportionate 
representation  that  the  Pacific  Coast 
has  on  Congressional  committees.  It 
is  not  a  new  experience  for  the  West, 
and  probably  every  line  of  business 
and  every  section  of  the  country  has 
felt,  at  one  time  or  another,  that  it 
was  being  discriminated  against  in 
some  manner.  The  Pacific  Coast  has 
taken  the  lead,  however,  in  so  many 
important  undertakings  that  it  seems 
that  more  credit  should  be  given. 

In  the  foreign  trade  and  shipping 
world  the  contributions  of  the  West 
are  outstanding.  We  are  thinking  of 
the_  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  the  wa- 
terfront employers'  organization,  for- 
eign trade  banking— all  matters  in 
which  the  West  pioneered. 

Now  comes  the  election  of  direc- 
tors of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council.  There  are  52  directors,  new 
and  holdover.  More  than  half  of 
these  (29)  are  from  New  York.  The 
Pacific  Coast  has  four  and  the  Gulf 
Coast  has  three.  Head  offices  of  some 
of  the  world's  important  steamship 
lines  are  in  San  Francisco,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  insurance  companies, 
but  only  one  of  them  is  represented 
on  the  Foreign  Trade  Council.  Are  . 
they  not  in  foreign  trade? 

There  are  likely  to  be  foreign  trade 
and  shipping  matters  wherein  West- 
ern interests  will  need  protection. 
For  instance,  the  routing  of  import 
cargo,  freight  rates,  subsidies,  canal 
tolls.  The  West  should  see  that  it 
has  fair  representation  on  every 
board  and  committee. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Marine  Coppersmithing,  by  Frank 
J.  Carr  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc.  $2.00).  This  book  outlines 
the  many  possibilities  for  efficient, 
streamlined  design,  light  weight  and 
savings  of  materials  to  be  found  in 
the  use  of  copper  for  line  and  fittings. 
It  should  prove  of  definite  value  not 
only  to  coppersmiths,  but  to  en- 
gineers and  designers. 
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WAIVTED: 
Technical  Men 

Opportunities  For  Military 
And  Shipyard  Technicians 

World  trade  is  too  often  thought 
of  in  terms  of  money,  or  tonnage  at 
the  ports,  and  too  seldom  in  terms  of 
people. 

Of  course,  people  handle  ships  and 
shipments;  people  produce  the  goods 
and  people  make  markets.  There  are 
tourists  who  develop  exchange  bal- 
ances, salesmen,  and  those  who 
finance  and  those  who  insure. 
Students 

In  our  May  issue,  we  published  a 
synopsis  of  replies  from  U.  S.  col- 
leges to  questions  regarding  their 
plans  for  increasing  emphasis  on  ship- 
ping and  world  trade.  Few  of  the 
answers  made  any  reference  to  train- 
ing men  or  women  for  foreign  ser\"- 
ice. 

Most  world  countries  will  be  think- 
ing of  industrialisation  and  higher 
standards  generally,  with  more  roads, 
bridges,  railroads,  hospitals,  factories 
and  mines.  Also  better  ports,  air- 
ports, and  ship  and  plane  repair  and 
service  facilities. 

With  much  of  the  industrial  ca- 
pacity of  Germany  and  Japan  perma- 
nently throttled,  the  opportunities  in 
those  countries  for  technicians  will 
be  sharply  curtailed  and  there  will  be 
many  of  them  seeking  places  abroad. 
The  openings  which  world  recon- 
struction and  world  trade  will  pro- 
vide for  returning  military  men  and 
for  many  of  the  technical  staff  of 
war  plants  should  be  listed  and  ex- 
plained so  that  all  may  see.  Our  rail- 
road, power  and  irrigation  specialists. 
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engineers,  teachers,  doctors,  and 
trade  experts  should  be  ready  with 
language,  customs,  and  other  train- 
ing so  they  may  compete  in  foreign 
fields. 

China 

The  need  for  technical  people  in 
China  is  and  will  be  so  great  that  it 
will  tax  the  educational  facilities  of 
the  world.  A  recent  estimate  by  Dr. 
Chu  Chia-hwa,  China's  Minister  of 
Education,  places  the  minimum  re- 
quirement at  2,500,000.  China  is  try- 
ing to  meet  the  need  with  its  145 
universities,  colleges  and  technical  in- 
stitutions, where  there  are  1,100,000 
students  enrolled  —  an  average  of 
over  7500  students  to  a  college — but 
cannot  hope  to  catch  up  in  either 
number  of  graduates  or  quality  of 
training.  An  inkling  of  the  kind  of 
problems  faced  in  China  may  be 
found  in  the  providing  of  necessary 
books  for  students.  They  must  be  on 
many  subjects  and  in  the  appropriate 
language.  Their  purchase  must  be 
financed,  and  they  must  be  trans- 
ported through  enemy  lines.  Prob- 
ably all  of  the  students  in  all  of  the 
colleges  of  the  Unicd  States  could 
find  instant  employment  in  China 
alone,  and  this  probably  applies  also 
to  the  engineers,  draftsmen  account- 
ants, economists,  doctors  and  other 
professional  people  in  all  of  our  war 
plants. 

Among  our  millions  of  returning 
service  men  and  boys  —  many  with 
the  necessary  training  and  many  more 
wondering  what  courses  to  under- 
take— there  will  be  great  numbers 
who  can  ser\'e  themselves  and  the 
cause  of  world  trade  if  steps  are  taken 
now  by  the  colleges  and  others  to 
sell  them  the  idea. 


'Europe  Will  Decline,  While  the  Pacific  Shores  and  Islands  Will  Become  the  Chief  Theater  of  Events 
in   the   World's   Great   Hereafter."  — Wil/iom  H.  Seward  fin  the  U.  S.  Scnote  in  J 852 > 
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Calif Drnia-Built  Dredijes  for  Export 


Most  travelers  in  the  great  valley 
of  California  sooner  or  later  become 
aware  of  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  state,  placer  gold  dredg- 
ing. Few  know,  however,  that  this 
method  of  producing  new  wealth 
grew,  in  California,  from  an  idea  im- 
ported late  in  the  last  century  from 
New  Zealand.  From  a  small  start  it 
was  expanded  and  developed  by  men 
of  more  than  ordinary  mechanical 
ability,  touched  by  that  finger  of  fate 

Herbert  A.  Sawiii 


By  Herbert  A.  Sowin 

Sales   Engineer,   Yuba    Manufacturing 
Company 

which  gives  the  prospector  and  gold 
miner  a  generous  share  of  optimism 
and  the  courage  to  keep  trying.  That 
old  urge  to  keep  on  digging,  "colors 
are  sure  to  show  in  the  next  pan  of 
gravel,"  guided  dredgemen  in  their 
effort  to  lick  the  mechanical  prob- 
lems inherent  in  attempts  to  dig  gold- 
bearing  gravel  from  great  depths  and 
to  recover  bits  of  placer  gold  from 
ground  worth  only  a  relatively  few 
cents  per  cubic  yard.  (Since  189S, 
gravel  dredged  in  California  has  av- 
eraged only  $0.12  per  cubic  yard.) 

Success  with  California  type 
dredges,  developed  largely  by  the 
Yuba  Manufacturing  Company  and 
Its  predecessors,  naturally  led  to  ques- 
tions concerning  their  use  abroad. 
Yuba  dredges  have  been  built  for 
export  and  used  in  placer  fields  of 
many  countries  since  1912.  Not  until 
after  World  War  I,  however,  did  the 
demand  come,  to  any  large  extent, 
from  outside  the  Western  states, 
Alaska  and  Canada.  Many  dredges 
in  Malaya,  even  in  recent  years,  are 
of  old  design  and  of  low  capacity. 
About  1920  tin  dredging  interests  in 
Malaya  and  platinum  miners  in  Rus- 
sia began  looking  toward  the  gold 
dredging  methods  in  California.  Since 
then,  Yuba  has  shipped,  to  remote 
areas,  many  dredges  and  much  equip- 
ment   to    modernize    old    dredges. 


Every  placer  deposit  presents  its  own 
peculiar  problems.  The  prospecting 
work  indicates  most  of  them,  but  the 
experience  and  ideas  of  field  men 
must  be  combined  with  sound  engi- 
neering practice  to  produce  the  right 
dredge  for  any  given  area. 

Since  Dame  Nature  seldom  was  so 
thoughtful  in  forming  placer  deposits 
as  she  was  in  California,  where  placer 
gold  is  found  in  paying  quantities 
adjacent  to  rail  and  highway  routes, 
the  problem  of  transporting  dredge 
parts  to  the  field  is  a  major  one. 
Yuba-built  dredges  and  parts  have 
been  exported  from  California  to 
Alaska,  Yukon  Territory,  Malaya, 
Portugal,  Russia,  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines and  South  American  countries. 
Strength  and  long  life  are  paramount; 
low-value  gravels  can  be  dredged 
profitably  only  by  maintaining  high 
operating  time  and  constant  produc- 
tion. Machinery  and  structural  mem- 
bers, including  hulls,  must  be  so  de- 
signed as  to  permit  shipment  in  con- 
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venient  sizes  and  assembly  in  the  field 
without  sacrificing  strength  and 
wearing  qualities.  Measurement  pen- 
alties can  be  avoided  usually  by 
proper  nesting  and  bundling.  Small 
units  and  fittings  must  be  in  boxes 
made  of  strong  lumber  (at  least  1" 
thick,  preferably  thicker  for  many 
parts)  and  strapped  with  steel.  Boxes 
must  have  strength  to  stand  rough 
handling  and  dropping.  Crates  for 
machinery  must  be  well  designed  and 
reinforced  with  steel  straps.  Much 
dredging  equipment  shipped  abroad 
reaches  its  destination  by  man  power 
alone,  and  this  point  should  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  sizes  of 
individual  boxes  and  pieces.  Elec- 
trical and  other  parts  must  be  pro- 
tected against  tropical  conditions  and 
moisture. 

Hull  and  structural  steel  can  be 
prefabricated,  but  the  pieces  must  be 
of  a  size  readily  handled  by  the  most 
inefficient  method  encountered  en 
route.  Yuba  shipped  steel  members 
and  machinery  for  dredges  for  trans- 
port by  air  15  years  ago,  working  to 
specifications  furnished  by  its  cus- 
tomer. Height  and  length  of  indi- 
vidual pieces  for  transportation  were 
carefully  planned  in  advance.  Such 
limits  often  are  the  controlling  fac- 
tors in  engineering  and  designing  a 
dredge  for  delivery  by  air,  as  was  the 
case  in  New  Guinea.  Engineers  of 
Bulolo  Gold  Dredging  Ltd.  spent 
months  in  designing  their  dredges, 
which  were  flown,  piece  by  piece, 
from  the  beach  at  Lae  to  interior 
dredging  fields.  Experience  gained 
during  the  war,  transporting  heavy 
materials  by  air,  and  large  cargo 
planes  of  the  future  will  undoutedly 
encourage  development  of  remote 
placer  fields  requiring  dredges  de- 
signed for  air  transport. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the 
use,  by  the  Navy,  of  pontoon-type 
equipment.  Yuba  dredges  have  been 
built  with  separate  small  watertight 
hull  pontoons  since  19'iy.  These  arc 
used  successfully  on  many  dredges, 
and  have  been  shipped  to  Alaska  as 
deck  loads.  The  pontoons  are  set  up 
and  ready  for  assembly  in  the  field 
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Top  of  page;  Pontoons  shipped  to  Ale 
and  later  assembled  in  the  field. 
ll>hofa  by   Dudler,   Seoff/e/ 


bier  shaft  as  loaded  in  a 
shipment  from  Lae,  New 
interior      dredging      fields. 


Weight  69S0  lbs. 


Bottom:  Yuba  upper  tumbler  prepared 
for  shipment.  Weight  of  such  pieces  is 
sometimes  as  much  as  20  tons,  and  spe- 
cial provision  must  be  mode  for  handling. 


by  bolting.  In  one  case,  they  were 
landed  on  a  beach  with  about  1500 
tons  of  machiner)'  and  hauled  by 
tractor  and  trailer  equipment  20  miles 
along  the  beach  and  a  river  bed  to 
destination.  Yuba  builds  a  knocked- 
down  type  pontocm,  for  shipment 
abroad,  which  avoids  measurement 
penalties.  It  is  readily  assembled  in 
the  field  by  welding  and  bt)Iting. 

Dredge  hulls,  complete  with  su- 
perstructure, have  been  erected  with 
machinery  and  dredging  equipment 
in  place  at  Gulf  points,  for  delivery 
to  Colombia,  South  America,  by  tow- 
I  Continued  on  page  474  I 
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IVetherlands  Indies  Prospects 

What  Shall  We  Find  After  Liheration? 


With  the  liberation  of  the  Neth- 
erlands East  Indies  in  sight  the  at- 
tention of  the  shipping  world  is 
being  directed  more  and  more  to 
that  rich  part  of  the  world.  Holland 
is  already  buying  and  building  ships 
for  her  Indies  routes  and  for  inter- 
island  trade,  and  many  engineers 
and  architects  from  American  ship- 
yards and  other  war  plants  arc 
rumored  to  be  inquiring  about  op- 
portunities in  the  rebuilding  of  dev- 
astated industries.  Other  suggestions 
on  this  subject  are  mentioned  on 
page  461  of  this  issue. — Ed. 


In  a  recent  publication  of  the  Neth- 
erlands  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
New  York,  several  unofficial  sugges- 
tions are  offered  that  are  of  interest 
to  shippers  and  traders. 

First,  in  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  what  will  be  found  in  the  Indies 
after  hberation,  it  is  stated  that  the 
main  export  products  of  the  Indies, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  on 
the  American  market,  are  as  follows: 

Rubber  Pepper 

Tea  Petroleum  Products 

Tin,  Tin  Ore  Hides  and  Skins 

Palm  Oil  Resins 

Tapioca  Essential  Oils 

Hard  Fibers  Coffee 

Kapok 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Japanese  attitude  towards 
sources  of  raw  materials  has  been  one 
of  conservation  and  protection  rather 
than  one  of  indiscriminate  or  willful 
destruction.  The  Japs  wanted  to  con- 
quer these  territories  in  order  to  ac- 
quire political  and  economic  power 
and  also  to  create  a  Pan-Asiatic  eco- 
nomic autarchy.  It  is  unlikely,  there- 
fore, that  they  have  up  to  now  neg- 
lected or  destroyed  the  assets  found 
in  the  occupied  countries  which  they 
intended  to  exploit  in  the  future. 

People  have  often  theorized  that 
because  Japan's  metal  shortage  was 
very  great,  she  would  ship  to  Japan 
all  factory  equipment  not  urgently 
needed  in  the  Indies.  However,  Japan 
will  abandon  the  idea  of  winning  the 
war  only  at  the  very  last  moment. 
She  intended  to  effect  her  economic 
recovery  by  selling  Netherlands  In- 


dies products  to  the  world  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  war,  and  this  would 
be  possible  only  if  she  kept  all  sources 
of  produce  in  good  condition,  which 
involves  the  upkeep  of  estates  and 
the  maintenance  of  processing  equip- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  metal  Japan 
might  derive  from  scrapped  factories 
in  the  Indies  would  be  negligible  in 
comparison  with  her  total  needs.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  may 
find  part  of  the  produce-processing 
plants  in  reasonably  good  condition. 
This  assumption  is  more  or  less  sup- 
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ported  by  reports  from  the  Indies 
which  lead  us  to  believe  that  Japan 
has  set  up  a  large  centralized  organ- 
ization for  the  purpose  of  coordinat- 
ing the  maintenance  of  plantations, 
estates,  etc. 

When  Japan  knows  that  she  is 
about  to  lose  the  war — and  the  In- 
dies in  particular — she  may  make  an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  processing 
plants.  However,  all  those  who  must 
perform  the  destruction,  whether 
they  be  Japanese  soldiers  or  civilians 
or  whether  they  be  Indonesians,  will 
know  that  the  end  has  come.  Since 
this  will  have  a  highly  demoralizing 
effect  on  all  parties  involved,  it  is 
believed  that  such  a  military  order 
will  be  postponed  by  the  Japs  until 
the  very  last  moment,  and  possibly 
until  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  also  improbable  that  the  es- 
tates, or  planted  areas,  will  be  de- 
stroyed, because  of  a  lack  of  Japanese 
man  power  to  carry  out  extensive 
damage,  and  the  Indonesians  will  be 
the  last  to  cooperate  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  their  most  important 
sources  of  income  in  the  nast  and 
their  only  hope  for  an  early  recovery 


from  the  miseries  of  war. 

There  is  reason  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  possibility  of  finding  quan' 
tities  of  produce  at  the  time  of  libera- 
tion. Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  several 
agricultural  raw  materials  produced 
in  the  Indies  are  also  grown  in  the 
PhiHppines,  Thailand  and  Indo- 
China.  Japan  with  her  shipping 
shortage  will  have  acquired  a  good 
deal  of  such  raw  materials  from  these 
countries  rather  than  from  the  far- 
ther  away  Indies.  Rubber,  for  in- 
stance, could  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantities  from  Indo-China  and  Thai' 
land;  copra,  sugar,  and  fibers  could 
have  been  obtained  from  the  nearby 
Philippines.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
stocks  of  such  products  for  which 
Japan  has  no  immediate  need  are  ac- 
cumulating in  the  Indies,  especially 
since  the  liberation  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  rapidly  tending  to  isolate  the 
Indies. 

Then,  we  must  remember  that  sev- 
eral agricultural  raw  materials  are 
grown  partly  or  exclusively  by  na- 
tives. As  Japanese  currency  has  no 
buying  power,  these  native  growers 
will  have  sold  to  the  Japs  only  when 
forced  to  and  in  small  quantities. 
They  may  have  discontinued  produc- 
tion to  some  extent,  or  in  such  cases 
where  this  is  hardly  possible  (pepper 
and  kapok),  they  may  have  hidden 
a  good  deal  of  their  goods.  For  ex- 
ample, there  may  be  quantities  of 
pepper,  which  will  stand  long  stor- 
age without  deterioration,  and  we 
may  also  find  stocks  of  resins,  essen- 
tial oils,  coffee,  kapok,  rubber  and 
copra. 

Brief  comments  on  the  specific 
products  follow: 

Strategic  Materials 

Rubber — There  is  a  fair  chance  of 
finding  stocks  of  rubber,  although  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  conjec- 
tures about  the  quantities.  The  rub- 
ber reconstruction  department  for  the 
Netherlands  Indies  developed  plans 
for  the  earliest  possible  resumption 
of  production.  The  equipment  for  the 
first  six  months  after  liberation  has 
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been  purchased  in  the  United  States 
and  is  expected  to  be  sent  overseas 
during  1945  to  distributing  centers 
as  near  the  rubber  areas  as  possible. 
Rubber  is  a  strategic  material  of  the 
first  importance,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Netherlands  Indies  Government 
are  mostly  concentrated  on  this  prod- 
uct, as  it  will  be  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  Allied  warfare. 

Fats  and  Oils — It  is  believed  that 
a  lot  of  copra  can  be  obtained  imme- 
diately after  liberation.  Little  is 
known  about  the  palm  oil  estates  in 
Sumatra  and  elsewhere,  but  we  may 
apply  to  them  the  ideas  outlined  in 
the  general  discussion  above. 

Hard  Fibers — We  know  little  about 
the  hard  fiber  situation,  but  it  would 
seem  likely  that  the  Japs  would  pro- 
mote cultivation  rather  than  other- 
wise. 

Kapok — Kapok  is  for  the  greater 
part  produced  by  natives.  We  may 
expect  limited  quantities  at  the  time 
of  liberation,  but  it  is  believed  that 
Japan  needs  this  commodity  badly 
for  her  navy. 

RiCsins — Resins  are  classified  as  a 
strategic  raw  material  from  the  Japa- 
nese point  of  view,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  production  has  been  main- 
tained on  a  pre-war  level.  We  know 
that  in  some  parts  of  New  Guinea 
tapping  has  been  completely  discon- 
tinued. 

Hides  and  Skins — Hides  and  skins 
will  have  been  collected  by  the  Japs 
as  much  as  possible.  There  are  signs 
indicating  that  livestock  has  been 
thoroughly  reduced  by  the  occupa- 
tion forces. 

Non-Strategic   Materials 

Tea — A  limited  production  may 
have  been  continued.  It  is  possible 
that  the  outlying  estates  have  been 
neglected,  but  those  within  easy 
reach  of  the  economic  authority  of 
the  Japs  have  probably  been  given  a 
reasonable  amount  of  upkeep. 

Pepper — We  may  expect  stocks,  al- 
though it  is  hkely  that  production  has 
been  reduced  because  of  lack  of  fer- 
tilizers and  man  power  and  the  gen- 
eral emphasis  on  the  growing  of  food 
crops. 

Coffee — There  have  been  rumors 
broadcast  by  the  Japs  that  some  cof- 
fee estates  have  been  partly  con- 
verted for  food  production.  How- 
ever, a  good  deal  of  coffee  is  grown 
on  very  small  plantations  owned  by 
natives,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  many 
of  these  small  holdings  have  suffered 
from  the  war. 


Essential  Oils — Production  has 
probably  been  neglected. 

In  closing,  we  should  like  to  stress 
that  we  are  rather  on  the  optimistic 
side  with  regard  to  the  future,  and 
we  firmly  believe  that  the  resumption 
of  produce  exports  from  the  Indies 
will  take  place  fairly  soon  after  lib- 
eration, provided  we  can  obtain  the 
necessary  means  of  transportation. 

The  above  article  contains  no  of- 
ficial statements  or  expressions  of 
opinions  but  is  a  genera!  and  informal 
voicing  of  our  ideas  based  on  re- 
liable information  received  from  in- 
side sources. 


Borneo 
The  progress  of  the  allied  ar- 
mies in  Borneo  has  been  rapid. 
Reports  as  this  is  written  indi- 
cate that  the  petroleum  plants 
around  Balikpapan  on  the  east 
coast  were  not  too  seriously 
damaged  and  are  already  in 
partial  production  for  MacAr- 
thur's  forces. 


Dutch    Shipping 

The  major  industry  of  Holland  is 
shipping.  The  Netherlands  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  quoted  above,  adds 
that  Dutch  shipping  and  shipbuild- 
ing industries  look  to  the  future  with 
confidence.  They  seek  no  enlarge- 
ment of  their  pre-war  interests  and 
do  not  want  to  encroach  upon  the 
right  and  position  of  their  Allies. 
They  only  want  to  regain  their  pre- 
war place  in  the  maritime  industry 
which,  they  believe,  they  have  al- 
ways held  deservedly.  They  feel  that 
this  desire  will  be  understood  and 
supported  in  the  United  States. 


Figures  un  British 
Exports 

For  the  first  time,  figures  have  been 
published  giving  some  idea  of  the 
drastic  cut  in  export  trade  which 
Britain  has  suffered  during  the  war 
in  order  to  conserve  all  her  produc- 
tive strength  for  the  immediate  war 
effort.  The  sixteenth  report  by  the 
President  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease 
Operations  (published  August  23, 
1944)  states  that  British  exports,  ex- 
cluding munitions,  have  declined  by 
more  than  50  per  cent  in  value  and 
by  70  per  cent  in  volume  since  the 
war  began.  The  report  adds  that  this 
is  "in  sharp  contrast"  to  the  position 
in  the  United  States  where  cash  ex- 
ports exclusive  of  Lend-Lease  were 
at  an  annual  rate  in  excess  of  $2,800,- 
000,000  in  the  first  half  of  1944,  a 
figure  higher  than  the  annual  average 
of  1935-38. 

The  table  below  shows  the  im- 
portance of  exports  in  the  British 
economy  before  the  war.  Exports 
paid  for  58  per  cent  of  Britain's  huge 
imports  in  1936-38,  most  of  the  re- 
mainder being  met  by  payment  for 
shipping  services,  interest  on  foreign 
investments  and  commissions.  Since, 
during  the  war,  Britain  has  also  sac- 
rificed a  great  part  of  her  foreign  in- 
vestments to  pay  for  war  goods,  has 
accumulated  vast  indebtedness,  and 
faces  a  prospect  of  intense  shipping 
competition,  it  is  clear  that  only  by 
a  substantial  increase  in  her  export 
trade  (Churchill  says  50  per  cent) 
will  she  be  able  to  pay  for  post-war 
imports.  Britain  believes  that  her  in- 
crease in  exports,  far  from  being  at 
the  expense  of  the  export  trade  of 
other  countries,  will  actually  benefit 
other  countries  if  it  is  part  of  a  gen- 
eral expansion  of  international  trade. 


Britain's  Balance  of  Payments  1936-38 

In  millions  of  dollars  converted  at  pre-war  rate  of  $4.87  to  pound. 

1936               1937  1938 

Imports  to  Britain 4,130             5,006  4,480 

Exports  from  Britain 2,440             2,907  2,596 

Adverse  trading  balance*  1,695              2,172  1.899 

Met  partially  by: 

Income  from  shipping 414                633  487 

Income  from  overseas  investment 974              1,023  974 

Commissions,    etc 219                244  170 

Total  adverse  balance 88                273  268 

*  Including  allowance  for  silver  bullion,  specie,  and  government  payments  overfcis 
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In  our  series  of  articles  on  the 
shipping  lines  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  we  are  brought  up  short 
when  we  reach  the  American 
President  Lines,  for  its  future 
is  obscure.  We  wish  it  were 
otherwise,  for  the  vitality  of 
Pacific  Coast  and  World  Ship- 
ping should  not  be  given  the 
jolt  of  a  change  in  the  smooth 
and  able  management  of  this 
outstanding  asset  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  West. — £Ed.] 


Our  old  friend  the  American  Pres- 
ident Lines  is  in  a  rough  sea,  but  the 
staunch  service  it  has  given  during 
trying  years  should  guide  it  through. 
The  captain  and  crew  know  the  sea 
lanes,  their  charts  have  been  tested, 
the  lights  of  service  they  have  es- 
tablished on  the  headlands  of  100 
worid  ports  should  aid  them  now. 

The  invitation  for  proposals  which 
the  Maritime  Commission  has  issued 


looking  to  the  private  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  line  offers  alternate 
plans.  One  plan  provides  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  control  of  the  com- 
pany through  purchase  of  the  Com- 
mission-owned stock.  The  other  plan 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  the  ves- 
sels and  the  establishment  of  service 
on  the  designated  routes.  Under  this 
latter  plan,  the  successful  bidder 
might  not  get  the  goodwill,  corpo- 
rate or  operating  name,  or  other 
assets  of  the  company.  Corporate  dis- 
solution of  the  American  President 
Lines  might  be  a  condition  required 
by  the  applicant. 

The  invitation  itself  seems  to  be 
fair,  and  it  is  simple  and  brief.  Presi- 
dent Grady  has  publicly  praised  the 
proposal,  and  the  shipping  world 
seems  to  agree. 

San  Francisco  shipping  has  taken 
many  a  jolt  and  has  enjoyed  many 
a  triumph.  The  possibility  that  the 
American  President  Lines  organiza- 
tion might  be  broken  up  is  a  jolt,  for 
there  could  be  no  long-rime  assur- 
ance that  the  present  fine  structure 
would   remain    intact   if   controls 


S.S.   President  H.rrl.on.  »h,  fip.t  ,.ld  ,t=r  in  American  Pre.lden*  Line.'   S.r, 
December  .,   1,41.  ,|,e  „.s  de.iber.fel,  r.n  ..here  ..d  wrecked  by  her  .re. 


Fid9   for  flooting   equipment  lost.     While  a  priie  of  war 
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changed.  If  the  structure  does  re- 
main it  will  be  a  triumph  for  San 
Francisco  and  for  the  world  ports 
where  American  President  Lines  and 
its  people  are  known. 

There  is  a  paragraph  accompany- 
ing the  invitation  which  justifies  the 
hope  of  such  a  triumph.  It  is  the 
paragraph  that  states,  other  things 
being  equal,  that  the  Commission 
will  give  preference  to  parties  who 
have  the  support,  financial  or  other- 
wise, of  the  domestic  communities 
primarily  interested  in  the  service. 

But  in  the  field  of  public  accep- 
tance it  seems  unlikely  that  there  are 
many  companies  in  any  field  that  can 
boast  of  such  service  by  its  officers 


to  the  public  welfare  as  the  Ameri- 
can President  Lines  can. 

When  Henry  F.  Grady  used  to 
serve  on  numerous  civic  committees, 
San  Francisco  was  using  his  well- 
known  ability.  When  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce the  business  community  was 
ofFermg  its  highest  honor  and  de- 
manding during  this  critical  period 
the  best  in  business  experience.  When 
he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  the  financial  West 


M.  J.   Buckley 
Vice  President  —  Freiqht  Troffic 

was  taking  the  tops  in  integrity;  and 
when  he  was  picked  by  another  ship- 
ping man  to  prepare  the  city  for  the 
United  Nations  Conference  it  was  a 
recognition  of  his  civic  popularity. 
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Thus  the  home  town.  The  city 
knows  him  and  offers  its  support  and 
is  not  concerned  with  what  the 
world  thinks  of  him.  But  lets  take 
a  look  at  his  world  position. 

Through  the  years  Dr.  Grady  has 
served  as  expert  for  the  old  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board,  has  been  Trade 
Commissioner  to  London  and  Europe, 


i.  S.   President  Coolldqe 
manship  saved  all  but  on 


S.  Army  troops  aboard,  she  becam 


suolty  ott  Esplritu  Santo.   New   Hebrides.     Eipert  : 
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Wiiriam  J.   Bush 
Vice  Presiden*.   Operations 

Professor  of  International  Trade  and 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce, 
University  of  California,  Chief  (and  ' 
promulgator)  of  the  Division  of 
Trade  Agreements  in  the  Department 
of  State,  Vice  Chairman  U.  S.  Tariff 
Commission,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  He  was  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  President  Roosevelt  in 
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making  an  economic  survey  of  the 
Far  East,  head  of  the  special  War 
Commission  to  India,  Vice  President 
of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  to 
Italy  with  rank  of  Minister,  U.  S. 
Chairman  of  the  Rye  Business  Con- 
ference, director  or  trustee  of  such 
groups  as  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Shipping,  United  Seamen's  Serv- 
ice, U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
American  Merchant  Marine  Confer- 
ence and  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States. 

Don't  ask  the  other  A.P.L.  officials 
to  match  the  above  list,  but  they  are 
or  have  been  active  in  many  business 
or  civic  groups. 

Executive  Vice  President  E.  Rus- 
sell Lutz,  after  many  years  in  legal 
and  other  advisory  capacities  in  the 
Government,  is  active  on  various 
committees  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the 


Thomas  E.  Cuffe 
Vice  President,  Eastern  U.  S.  Territory 

Red  Cross  and  Community  Chest,  is 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  China-America  Council  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  and  is  now 
president  of  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association. 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer  Ar- 
thur B.  Poole  has  been  a  director  of 
the   Chamber   of  Commerce,    Presi- 
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Hugh  Mocheniie 
President,   Passenger  Troffie 


dent  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Associa- 
tion, President  of  the  Propeller  Club 
and  in  frequent  demand  as  a  speaker 
at  Commonwealth  Club  Section 
Meetings  and  other  civic  groups.  He 
is  a  consulting  professor  in  ocean 
transportation  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

M.  J.  Buckley,  Vice  President  in 
charge  of  freight  traffic,  is  dean  of 
traffic  men  on  the  Pacific  and  holds 
a  high  place  in  the  popularity  of  traf- 
fic and  other  business  organizations 
throughout  the  country.  A  conven- 
tion is  not  complete  until  Mike  Buck- 
ley has  brought  it  up  to  date  on  de- 
velopments in  his  field  of  activity.  He 
is  past  president  and  director  of  the 
Family  Club  and  is  now  president  of 
the  General  Agents  and  Agents  As- 
sociation of  Pacific  Coast  Operators. 

Hugh  Mackenzie,  Vice  President 
in  charge  of  passenger  traffic,  is  past 
president  of  the  Transportation  Club 
Df  San  Francisco. 

Oscar  G.  Stcen,  Vice  President  for 
:he  Orient,  illustrates,  as  well  as  any- 
one could,  the  spirit  of  the  entire  or- 
ganization from  top  to  bottom.  With 
^■ar  appearing  imminent,  he  moved 
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the  company's  headquarters  in  Sep- 
tember, 1941,  from  Shanghai  to  Ma- 
nila and  stayed  there  until  he  and  his 
staff  were  seized  by  the  Japanese  and 
interned  in  Santo  Tomas.  He  was 
repatriated  two  years  later  and  has 
been  directing  the  company's  affairs 
in  the  Orient  from  San  Francisco. 

An  important  figure  in  his  field  of 
operations,  Mr.  Steen  was  director  of 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Shanghai,  member  of  various 
boards  on  business  and  relief  mat- 
ters and  of  the  Shanghai  Municipal 
Council,  as  well  as  Trustee  of  the 
Foreign  Y.M.C.A. 

If  public  relations  are  important, 
(iene  Hoffman  surely  has  a  place  in 
the  picture.  As  a  former  market  edi- 
tor, news  bureau  manager,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Peninsula  Commuters 
Association,  he  knows  the  public 
pulse.  Although  he  spent  three  years 


Vice  President  for  Orient 


With  Matson  and  seven  years  with 
A.P.L.,  Gene  is  best  known  in  mari- 
time circles  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Standing  by  to  the  last  throughout 
the  Far  East  to  give  the  nation  the 
benefit  of  their  vast  knowledge  of 
Far  East  transportation  problems,  Jl 
members  of  the  American  staff  of  the 
company  were  interned  by  the 
enemy.  Only  14  have  been  repatri- 
ated. The  remaining  17  are  still  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Many  of  the  company's  ships  have 


notable   records,   and   two   of   them 
should  have  special  mention. 

The  President  Harrison,  having  de- 
livered her  complement  of  U.  S. 
marines  at  Manila,  was  en  route  back 
to  North  China  to  evacuate  addi- 
tional marines  from  Peking.  Over- 
hauled by  Japanese  naval  units  off 
Woosung,  the  captain  and  crew 
risked  their  lives  in  deliberately 
wrecking  the  vessel  on  a  rocky  island 
in  the  East  China  Sea. 

The  President  Coolidge,  with  4000 
U.  S.  Army  troops  aboard,  became 
a  war  casualty  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Expert  seamanship  resulted  in  the 
saving  of  all  hands  aboard,  with  the 
exception  of  one  soldier  and  one 
crew  member  reported  missing. 

The  American  President  Lines  or- 
ganization knows  Far  East  and  round 
the  world'  transportation.  It  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  location  and 
sources  of  traffic,  both  passenger  and 
freight.  It  knows  the  peoples,  the 
public  officials,  foreign  trade  condi- 
tions and  commercial  practices.  It 
is  familiar  with  Far  East  money  ex- 
change, immigration  laws,  customs, 
quarantine  and  all  the  problems  in- 
herent in  Far  East  transportation  op- 
erations, and  after  relinquishing  its 
wartime  agency  for  many  lines,  and 
for  from  120  to  150  vessels,  and  re- 
storing its  war  service  employees,  the 
wealth  of  experience  of  this  fine  or- 
ganization makes  it  a  mighty  force 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  and  travel 
in  the  East. 

The  shipping  world  hopes  that  it 
has  an  uninterrupted  future,  and  that 
the  great  experience  and  ability  of  the 
APL  personnel  will  not  be  lost  to  San 
Francisco  and  Pacific  shipping. 
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Foreign  Trade 

and  the  iVational  Econamy 


By  Amos  E.  Taylor 

Direcfor  U.  S.  Bureou 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 

In  attempting  to  outline  some  of 
the  things  that  should  be  done  in  or- 
der to  achieve  the  objectives  of  high 
levels  of  production  and  trade  it  is 
perhaps  easier  to  say  what  should  not 
be  done  than  to  state  in  simple  terms 
the  exact  things  that  should  be  done. 
I  know  an  overall  answer  is  often  not 
possible  unless  we  oversimplify  the 
problem  itself.   Yet  this  often  proves 
dangerous  because  it  tends  to  place 
all  the  emphasis  on  one  facet  of  the 
broader  problem.    It  is  such  a  simple 
but    unsound    method    which    often 
leads  to  simple  questions  designed  to 
suggest    an    equally    simple    answer. 
Should  we  give  our  goods  away?  or, 
should  we  send  our  money  abroad? 
The  first  carries  the  tacit  assumption 
—even  though  the  questioner  would 
probably  not  admit  it — that  we  nec- 
essarily live  in  a  world  of  conflict  and 
economic  chaos  and  that  we  can  iso- 
late ourselves  by  "minding  our  own 
business." 

The  important  thing  is  that  what- 
ever we  do  should  provide  a  benefit, 
and  that,  whatever  the  contribution^ 
It  serve  the  purpose  of  creating  a  con- 
dition under  which  we  can  actually 
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accept  things  that  are  offered  in  ex- 
change, be  they  goods  or  services  or 
some  other  benefit.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  "sending  our  money  abroad," 
the  phrase  carries  implications  with- 
out expressing  any  real  meaning.  The 
inference  is  that  investment  outside 
the  country  is  unnecessary,  unpro- 
ductive and  economically  unsound. 
The  truth  is  that  trade  and  invest- 
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ment  go  together.  Obviously  invesi 
ment  made  abroad  purely  for  the  sak 
of  achieving  special  temporary  gain 
or  for  satisfying  a  momentary  specu 
lative  urge  serves  no  useful  purpose 
More  important,  it  contributes  noth 
ing  to  the  maintenance  of  that  ver 
stability  which  is  so  essential  to  ': 
healthy  world  economy.  This  hold 
true  in  any  investment  market  do 
estic  or  fodgn. 

I  refer  to  these  two  particular  type: 
of  question  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  our  problem  into  focus 
They  project  themselves  almost  in 
variably  when  the  problem  of  post- 
war international  economic  relation- 
ships is  viewed   from  an   emotional 
angle.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  confront- 
ing us  at   the   present  time   is  that 
some  of  us  may  again  fall  into  the 
error,  as  we  did  after  the  last  war,  of 
seeking  solutions  to  strictly  economic 
problems  through  an  emotional  ap- 
proach.   Let  us  therefore  look  at  the 
problem  of  international  investment 
from    the    standpoint    of    practical 
meaning.    Until  the  first  world  war, 
the  United  States  was  a  net  debtor 
nation.    During  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury our  growth  and  expansion  re- 
sulted to  a  substantial  degree  from 
our    borrowing    in    foreign    markets. 
By  the  third  quarter  of  the  century, 
or  even  before,  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing interest   and   dividend  payments 
to  our  creditors  provided  us  with  a 
good  market  abroad  for  agricultural 
and    other   products.    These    invest- 
ments  were,  of  course,  of  a  sound 
character,  and  both  trade  and  foreign 
borrowing  during  our  developmental 
years  moved  together  on  a  high  level. 
Both  we  and  our  creditors  benefited 
in  the  process. 

The  world  has  abundant  resources 
that  call  for  development.  Such  de- 
velopment in  many  cases  is  possible 
only  through  the  use  of  foreign  capi- 
tal. These  resources  are  thus  the 
basis  of  mutual  benefits  to  debtor  and 
creditor  alike.  They  are  potential 
factors  in  the  achievement  and  main- 
tenance of  high  employment  and  pro- 
duction throughout  the  world.  Again, 
trade  and  investment  go  together. 
Let  me  turn  once  more  to  the  pub- 
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lication,  "The  United  States  in  the 
World  Economy."  I  want  to  call  your 
special  attention  to  a  section  m  which 
the  volume  of  imports  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  examined  alongside  the 
index  of  industrial  production.  The 
relationship  is  very  close,  for  reasons 
which  are  fairly  clear.  A  substan- 
tial part  of  our  imports  consists  of 
raw  materials  and  semi-finished 
products  which  are  essential  to  Amer- 
ican industry.  Moreover  certain 
other  important  imported  commodi- 
ties are  in  increasing  demand  when 
the  level  of  national  income  rises. 
Since  these  imports  become  the 
source  of  foreign  buying  power  for 
American  products  it  is  apparent  that 
a  high  level  of  prosperity  in  this 
country  is  bound  to  be  a  tremendous 
stimulant  to  world  trade  as  a  whole. 
This  flow  of  exports  and  imports  ex- 
erts a  tremendous  influence  upon  the 
stream  of  international  trade  gener- 
ally. Many  countries  arc  dependent 
for  a  substantial  part  of  their  na- 
tional income  upon  shipping,  and 
unless  goods  flow  in  large  volume 
their  ships  are  idle.  Many  other 
countries  rely  upon  the  export  of  one 
or  two  basic  raw  materials  as  the 
principal  source  of  foreign  buying 
power.  Any  shrinkage  in  the  gen- 
eral volume  of  trade  which  continu- 
ously presses  down  hard  on  their 
share  will  tend  to  bring  about  ex- 
change controls  and  other  restric- 
tions which,  as  we  saw  during  the 
1930's,  soon  have  repercussions  in 
other  markets  and  thus  precipitate  re- 
strictive measures  on  an  ever-growing 
scale.  Unless,  therefore,  trade  can 
be  kept  relatively  free  it  tends  to  fall 
to  lower  and  lower  levels  and  in  the 
process  creates  international  friction 
in  those  quarters  which  are  most 
seriously  affected. 

According  to  the  1939  Census  of 
Manufactures,  the  Pittsburgh  area 
had  1.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  industrial  establishments  in  the 
United  States.  The  persons  employed 
in  these  establisments  represented  2.4 
per  cent  of  those  similarly  employed 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  On  the 
basis  of  total  salaries  and  wages  paid, 
the  corresponding  percentage  was 
2.8.  This  degree  of  participation  by 
the  Pittsburgh  area  in  the  manufac- 
turing operations  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  does  not  reflect  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  that  community  any 
more  than  does  the  figure  of  9  per 
cent  reflect  the  real  significance  of 
this  country's  export  trade  to  our  do- 
mestic economy. 

Industrial    operations    throughout 
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the  country  are  very  closely  inter- 
related. For  example,  much  of  the 
steel  and  glass  manufactured  in  that 
area  passes  into  other  industrial 
areas.  What  appears  at  first  to  be  a 
local  interest  immediately  extends 
itself  throughout  a  series  of  both  do- 
mestic markets  and  foreign  markets. 
Our  automobiles,  to  cite  a  simple  ex- 
ample, are  well  known  all  over  the 
world.  These  motor  cars  are  in  part 
your  product.  This  example  could 
be  multiplied  many  times,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  an  industrial  area  such 
as  that  centering  around  Pittsburgh 
in  which  the  diversification  of  output 
includes  various  types  of  steel  prod- 
ucts, electrical  machinery,  glass,  ma- 
chine shop  products,  safety  equip- 
ment, food  products,  and  many 
others.  In  no  event  can  any  area 
which  contributes  2.6  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  all  industrial  manufactures 
in  the  United  States  be  called  an  un- 
important factor  in  cither  the  na- 
tional or  the  international  economy. 
Each  such  part  is  vital  to  the  whole. 
Certainly  we  cannot  afford  to  fall 
back  to  a  prewar  level  of  output  and 
national  income. 

Small  Business 

I  want  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  interest  of  small  business  in  our 
post-war  economy.  Many  of  the 
larger  manufacturers  have  established 
branch  plants  in  order  to  serve  their 
foreign  markets.  The  original  pur- 
poses for  establishing  these  plants 
have  varied  somewhat,  but  they  have 
been  a  natural  development  in  the 
organization  for  serving  markets  on 
a  broad  basis.  Yet  their  size  and 
scope  of  operations  do  not  set  these 
concerns  apart  from  the  rest  of  our 


business  structure.  Smaller  concerns 
have  a  real  interest,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  in  the  same  markets.  The 
small'  businessman,  whether  manu- 
facturer or  distributor,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  business  community  and 
should  be  so  recognized  by  his  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  already  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  such  a  prod- 
uct as  the  motor  car  is  in  effect  a 
composite  of  the  output  of  a  very 
large  number  of  concerns  scattered 
over  wide  areas.  In  many  such  cases 
the  small  concern  plays  an  essential 
part  in  the  maintenance  of  a  well- 
balanced  industrial  structure  and  in 
the  servicing  of  world-wide  markets. 
It  doesn't  follow,  of  course,  that 
every  small  business  should  view  the 
export  market  as  an  easy  means  to 
broaden  its  total  market.  It  takes 
more  than  good  intentions  and  a 
trade  list  to  succeed  in  the  "profes- 
sion" of  exporting.  But  this  warning 
applies  in  fact  to  any  business,  large 
or  small,  which  assumes  that  a  ready 
market  awaits  every  article  available 
for  sale. 

Genuine  markets,  whether  domes- 
tic or  foreign,  reflect  the  application 
of  effort  and  energy  in  producing 
goods  that  are  in  demand.  Produc- 
tion, buying  power  and  markets  are 
iCnnlinued  on  page  47:i) 
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Venezuela- 


Land  of  Oil 


Drawings  from  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 


Venezuela  is  a  country  with  which 
the  United  States  has  maintained 
close  relationships,  but  whose  prod- 
ucts have  gone  elsewhere.  There  was 
a  simple  reason  for  this  condition, 
and  it  is  probable  that  from  now  on 
we  will  import  most  of  what  Vene- 
suela  has  to  offer. 

Many  people  think  of  Venezuela 
as  a  country  with  no  external  debt. 
That  is  a  condition  that  has  existed 
through  most  of  the  country's  his- 
tory and  is  based  on  the  fact  of  its 
tremendous  output  of  petroleum. 

Venezuela  is  about  the  size  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana  combined,  as 
indicated  in  the  drawing,  and  its 
southern  tip  is  just  north  of  the 
equator.  Like  most  of  the  northern 
and  western  countries  of  South 
America,  the  mountains  dominate  ev- 
erything— the  crops,  the  habits  of  the 
people  and  even  relationships  with 
the  people  of  adjoining  countries. 


Historically  Venezuela,  like  sev- 
eral of  its  neighbors  with  whom  it 
was  once  joined,  owes  its  independ- 
ence and  much  of  its  tradition  to 
Simon  Bolivar,  and  its  stormy  his- 
tory is  a  reflection  of  that  of  the  Lib- 
erator. 

Because  oil  and  coffee  are  the 
country's  major  products  and  prin- 
cipal exports,  and  because  the  United 
States  produced  its  own  oil  and  im- 
ported its  coffee  from  Brazil,  the 
trade  of  Venezuela  flowed  to  Europe. 
It  is  likely  that  we  will  be  importing 
oil  from  every  convenient  source  in 
the  future,  and  it  is  also  likely  that 
the  Venezuelan  coffee,  which  is  of 
a  different  quality  from  that  of  Bra- 
zil, will  find  increasing  favor  here, 
especially  for  blending  purposes. 
Thus  Venezuela,  whose  economy  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  im- 
ports and  exports,  will  be  drawn 
closer  to  the  United  States. 


VENEZUELA,  showing  products. 


Venezuela  has  a  population  of  a 
little  over  4,000,000,  with  a  literacy 
rate  of  about  30  per  cent.  One  reason 
for  this  low  rate  is  that  the  popula- 
tion is  quite  scattered  and  transporta- 
tion very  limited.  The  railroad  mile- 
age of  the  country  is  but  625  against 
a  mileage  in  Cuba,  for  instance,  of 
3310.  As  the  wealth  of  the  country 
accumulates  many  things  which  Ven- 
ezuela consciously  lacks  will  be  im- 
ported in  large  quantities,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  railroad  and  high- 
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Oil  derricks  on  Lake  Moracoibo.  Most  of 
Vcnenielo's  oil  comes  from  below  this 
laiie  or  along  the  sea  coast. 

way  equipment  and  automobiles.  In 
1938  the  government  initiated  a 
$100,000,000  program  of  public 
works,  which  includes  the  construc- 
tion of  highways,  railroads,  schools, 
sewage  and  water  systems,  hospitals 
and  low-cost  housing.  The  war  in- 
terrupted this  program,  but  it  will  be 
carried  through  as  soon  as  materials 
can  be  imported.  Most  of  them  will 
come  from  here,  and  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  improvements  that 
raise  living  standards,  the  public 
works  themselves  are  only  the  begin- 
ning. Highways  will  mean  the  im- 
portation of  automobiles  and  trucks. 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION 


VENEZUELA 
Area:  352,000 
square  mile 


Railroads  will  require  a  continuing 
importation  of  cars  and  locomotives, 
water  systems  bring  bathtubs.  And 
increasing  exports  and  imports  will 
mean  more  ships,  more  port  facilities 
and  a  greater  interchange  of  tourists. 

Oil  from  the  Lake 

Lake  Maracaibo  is  the  largest  lake 
in  South  America.  In  an  average 
year  187,000,000  barrels  of  oil  have 


TEXAS  AND 
LOUISIANA 
316,000  square  miles 


been  pumped  from  beneath  this  lake 
and  from  lesser  known  fields  around 
the  mouth  of  the  great  Orinoco  river 
system.  In  fact  most  of  the  oil  of  the 
country  comes  from  beneath,  or  near, 
the  water. 

Venezuela  was  explored  by  Colum- 
bus and  Vespucci,  who  still  thought 
they  had  reached  the  East  Indies.  In 
this  year  1945  the  wealth  of  the  In- 
dies and  of  Venezuela  is  not  in  spices 
but  in  oil. 


WHAT  VENEZUELA  IMPORTS  1940 
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Foreign  Trade  and  the 
National  Economy 

tOinlinued  from  page  471  > 
interdependent;   each    one    helps   to 
create  the  others. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evi- 
dent that  trade  policy  involves  many 
elements.  Exchange  control,  trade 
restrictions,  monopolies,  subsidies, 
quotas,  cartels,  commodity  agree- 
ments— all  constitute  a  panorama  of 
international  economic  scenery  to 
each  of  which  we  tend  to  direct  a 
degree  of  special  attention  depending 
upon  our  interests  or  prejudices.  The 
Bretton  Woods  agreements  have 
taken  cognisance  of  some  of  these 
elements.  With  regard  to  cartels, 
we  have  had  the  benefit  of  much  dis- 
cussion in  both  official  and  private 
quarters.  All  of  these  items  have  for 
some  time  been  subjects  of  consider- 
able thought  and  discussion.  In  com- 
bination they  present  us  with  a  com- 
plicated and  difficult  problem.  This 
very  fact  makes  it  necessary  that  we 
don't  attempt  to  seek  a  solution 
through  oversimplification  merely  in 
order  to  terminate  our  thinking  about 
the  issues.  There  is  always  present 
the  danger  that  because  the  larger 
problems  are  difficult  and  because 
there  are  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  United  Nations  we  try  to 
oversimplify  them  by  reducing  their 
scope  of  applicability.  The  important 
thing  is  not  whether  the  average 
British  view  agrees  with  the  average 
American  view,  but  whether  in  each 
country  we  retain  a  system  which 
permits  free  debate  and  discussion 
and  therefore  a  means  of  agreement 
and  understanding. 

Business  in  this  country  looks 
hopefully  on  the  possibilities  of  for- 
eign trade  after  the  war.  Our  pro- 
ductive capacity  has  reached  the 
highest  point  in  our  history  and  our 
primary  goal  is  full  employment.  The 
war  has  seriously  impaired  the  buy- 
ing power  of  many  countries  which 
have  in  the  past  been  among  our  best 
customers.  Some  of  the  European 
countries  and  most  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  substantial 
dollar  balances  available.  Important 
as  these  may  be  in  stimulating  sales  of 
our  products  immediately  after  the 
war,  their  utilization  is  no  substitute 
for  the  most  fundamental  measures 
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necessary  to  assure  stable  currencies 
and  the  international  movement  of 
goods  in  large  volume. 

British  Trade 

I  stated  in  the  beginning  that  eco- 
nomic health  is  essential  at  each  end 
of  an  international  commercial  trans- 
action if  trade  is  to  continue  on  a 
favorable  level.  Since  Great  Britain 
is  normally  this  country's  principal 
customer  it  follows  that  Britain's 
ability  to  secure  dollar  purchasing 
power  will  determine  in  important 
measure  our  success  in  reaching  esti- 
mated goals  in  post-war  foreign 
trade.  The  liquidation  by  the  British 
authorities  of  the  major  part  of 
British-owned  American  securities 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Lcnd- 
Lease  Act  has  removed  an  important 
source  of  purchasing  power  which 
will  have  to  be  replaced  from  other 
sources  if  this  important  foreign  mar- 
ket is  not  to  shrink.  Britain's  own 
great  need  for  export  markets  after 
the  war  together  with  the  impor- 
tance of  foreign  markets  to  this  coun- 
try point  again  to  the  necessity  of  a 
greatly  expanded  volume  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  the  freest  possible 
movement  of  goods  and  services.  The 
nature  of  this  problem  suggests  how 
we  must  deal  with  current  interna- 
tional economic  issues  if  high  em- 
ployment, maximum  production  and 
high  standards  of  living  are  to  pre- 
vail in  this  country  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  world. 


California-Built 
Dredges 

(Conlinued  from  page  46.31 

ing.  Dredges  can  be  towed  in  this 
manner  if  properly  designed  and  pre- 
pared against  seagoing  risks.  Dredges 
from  Holland  have  been  towed  to 
Netherlands  East  Indies.  Yuba  dredge 
hulls  towed  from  Tampa,  Florida,  to 
Barranquilla  carried  partly  erected 
superstructures  and  deck  loads.  The 
latter  were  partly  removed  at  the 
Colombian  port  to  provide  lighter 
draft.  They  were  towed  upstream  for 
several  hundred  miles,  and  to  aid  in 
getting  over  sand  bars  temporary 
power  was  furnished  on  the  decks 
for  the  winches.  Lines  carried  for- 
ward from  a  winch  to  shore  helped 
pull  the  tow  over  shallow  bars. 

In     Korea,     material     for     Yuba 
dredges,   built   more   than    15    years 


ago,  was  hauled  many  miles  by  ox- 
cart, and  many  flat  heavy  pieces  of 
steel  were  skidded  along  the  ground 
by  ox  teams.  Coolie  labor  actually 
moved  a  short  section  of  railroad, 
piece  by  piece,  and  moved  a  car  car- 
rying heavy  dredge  units,  which 
could  not  be  further  reduced  in 
weight.  The  rails  and  ties  behind  the 
car  were  carried  around  it,  re-laid 
on  the  ground.  Then  the  car  was 
pushed  a  few  feet  and  the  operation 
repeated.  After  being  unloaded  the 
car  was  pushed  back  over  the  same 
20  miles  to  the  railroad  again  by  the 
same  process.  Future  dredging  fields 
of  this  type  will  be  reached  by  air, 
no  doubt;  the  relatively  high  cost 
will  be  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  labor 
and  lost  time  caused  by  the  use  of 
even  the  cheapest  labor.  Modern 
trucks  will  be  available,  also,  and  be 
counted  in  the  cost  of  initial  equip- 
ment needed  to  build  a  dredge. 
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Dredges  for  export,  like  all  mate- 
rial sold  abroad,  must  be  properly 
documented  and  cleared  by  United 
States  authorities  and  agencies  of 
countries  buying  the  dredges.  Many 
strange  demands  are  made;  at  least 
they  may  seem  to  be  strange  to  an 
inexperienced  shipper.  If  the  cus- 
tomer wants  25  copies  of  a  packing 
list,  Yuba  furnishes  it  without  ques- 
tioning. Paper  is  cheap  even  if  the 
packing  list  is  a  hundred  or  more 
sheets  in  length.  Field  drawings  for 
erection  must  be  clearly  drawn  and 
furnish  all  the  information  needed 
by  erectors  who  may  or  may  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. Yuba  furnished  erection  draw- 
ings for  five  platinum  dredges  built 
in  USSR  by  photographing  original 
tracings  and  printing  all  dimensions 
and  instructions  on  the  copies  in  Rus- 
sian. Marks  on  shipments  and  all 
documents  were  likewise  made  to 
suit  the  customer's  needs.  These  are 
important  factors  when  doing  busi- 
ness abroad,  and  often  a  small  amount 
of  extra  work  makes  firm  friends  and 
avoids  endless  confusion  and  later 
claims. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  have  re- 


liable agencies  abroad,  but  not  al- 
ways is  it  possible  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  an  agent  with  an  engineering 
training  or  background.  Most  sales 
agencies  are  profit-minded  but  know 
little  of  actual  operating  needs.  Yuba 
maintains  its  engineering  department 
in  San  Francisco  and  encourages  pur- 
chasers of  dredges  for  use  abroad  to 
visit  and  discuss  operating  problems 
there;  thousands  of  dredging  devices 
are  on  record  and  have  been  tried 
under  varying  conditions.  SeUing 
specialized  machinery,  in  units  which 
represent  an  investment  of  a  million 
dollars  or  more  in  most  instances, 
forces  the  manufacturer  to  consider 
his  customer's  needs  with  more  than 
ordinary  care.  It  is  easy  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  a  sale  abroad,  if  it 
results  in  an  operating  failure,  is  the 
poorest  kind  of  advertising  for 
American  products.  To  insure,  with- 
in reason,  the  success  of  every  dredg- 
ing venture  employing  a  Yuba  dredge 
or  equipment  requires  sound  engi- 
neering and  the  confidence  of  the 
buyer.  This  confidence  can  be  helped, 
as  it  has  been  done  by  Yuba  over 
the  years,  by  careful  preparation  of 
shipments  which  arrive  at  destina- 
tions without  damage  or  avoidable 
loss  en  route  and  accompanied  by 
documents  and  field  drawings  which 
can  be  used. 

C.  M.  Romanowitz,  Yuba's  sales 
manager  and  chairman  of  the  Bay 
Area  Foreign  Trade  Committee,  said: 

"San  Francisco  always  has  been 
export-minded  and  the  future  should 
bring  plenty  of  inquiries  for  Califor- 
nia products.  We  have  many  old 
friends  and  customers  from  whom 
we  are  separated  by  the  war.  The 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
hear  from  them  again;  also  from  new- 
comers to  the  dredging  industry  who 
may  want  to  learn  of  recent  develop- 
ments. It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  pass  along  any  useful  information. 
This  is  a  tradition  among  dredgemen 
of  the  state,  and  is  one  reason  for 
the  quick  rise  of  dredging,  many 
years  ago,  to  a  leading  position  in 
California  as  a  producer  of  new 
wealth.  Firms  seeking  business  abroad 
can  do  much  to  further  the  same 
friendly  spirit  which  exists  among 
individuals  in  American  industries, 
even  though  they  are  competitors." 

To  succeed  abroad,  as  Mr.  Ro- 
manowitz  points  out,  American  firms 
must  first  learn  their  customer's  ac- 
tual needs  and  then  satisfy  them  in 
a  manner  no  different  from  doing 
business  at  home. 
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The  Gyro-Compass 


Part  IX.— MAINTENANCE 


When  It  comes  to  the  question  of 
maintenance,  the  attitude  of  the 
gyro-ofEcer  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  obtaining  the  best  results.  Most  of 
Js  who  have  worked  on  gyro-com- 
passes have  a  real  feeling  of  pride 
ibout  them.  There  is  something  very 
reassuring  about  the  gyro  humming 
iway,  as  it  does,  day  after  day  and 
lever  ceasing  to  pick  up  that  tiny 
:rumb  of  directive  energy  from  the 
najestic  onward  movement  of  the 
:arth.  The  care  of  the  gyro  should 
levcr  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
:hore  to  bother  the  operator  and  con- 
iume  his  time.  The  gyro  is  more  than 
luman  in  its  ability  to  guide  the  ship 
iccurately  through  any  weather,  in 
iny  sea,  and  will  repay  many  times 
n  faithful  service  for  the  small 
imount  of  time  the  gyro-oflScer  need 
levote  to  it. 

The  way  to  obtain  the  best  results 
rom  the  gyro-compass  is  to  follow 
he  oiling  and  cleaning  instructions 
o  the  letter,  and  to  refrain  from  e.\- 
terimenting.  Don't  consider  the  com- 
>ass  as  a  delicate  instrument  which 
las  to  be  babied.  Let  it  alone  except 
vhen  oiling,  cleaning  or  inspecting; 
ollow  instructions  contained  in  the 
liling  and  cleaning  chart  on  the  bulk- 
lead  in  the  gyro  room.  If  the  time 
omes  when  you  are  confronted  with 


an  unexpected  situation,  remember 
that  common  sense  is  a  good  remedy 
for  most  ills.  If  the  situation  is  care- 
fully thought  out.  the  answer  to  it, 
and  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  will 
usually  be  found  to  be  quite  simple. 
Every  gyro-compass  equipment  is,  as 
stated  above,  supplied  with  a  large 
framed  oiling  and  cleaning  chart, 
which  is  hung  in  the  gyro  room. 
When  to  oil,  how  much  to  oil.  and 
when  and  where  to  clean  is  explained 
on  these  charts,  and  the  operator  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  locating  the 
proper  places  on  the  compass,  as 
these  charts  are  fully  illustrated.  The 
compass  rotor  oil  which  is  used  for 
the  main  rotor  bearing  oil  wells  and 
for  most  of  the  other  bearings  of  the 
gyro-compass  can  be  obtained  from 
the  manufacturer  and  no  other  oil 
should  be  used.  I  make  this  state- 
ment not  because  the  compass  manu- 
facturer likes  to  sell  oil  but  because 
much  money  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
have  been  spent  in  experimenting  to 
determine  just  the  grade  of  oil  which 
will  make  for  the  best  compass  opera- 
tion. 

Many  adjustments  outlined  in  the 
following  maintenance  instructions 
will  never  have  to  be  made.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  sometimes  I  think  it 
would  be  better  for  all  hands  if  I  did 


not  mention  them,  as  doing  so  always 
leads  to  the  possibility  that  some 
operator  will  make  a  wrong  diagnosis 
as  to  the  compass  trouble,  and  will 
proceed  to  adjust  this,  that  and  the 
other  thing,  to  the  detnment  rather 
than  to  the  improvement  of  the  com- 
pass However,  if  the  operator  will 
make  it  a  point  to  refrain  from  ad- 
lusting.  resetting  or  replacing  unless 
he  IS  absolutely  sure  that  he  is  right, 
I  believe  that  the  instructions  which 
follow  will  be  of  some  benefit,  as 
there  wmII  undoubtedly  be  some  in- 
stances where  any  one  of  them  may 
be  the  answer  to  his  trouble. 


The  Master  Compass 
Routine  Inspection 

Each  'Watch 

Check  repeaters  with  Master  Com- 
pass to  be  sure  repeater  system  is 
functioning  properly.  If  current  sup- 
ply fails  for  any  reason  be  sure  to 
check  and.  if  necessary,  synchronize 
repeaters  as  soon  as  current  supply 
is  restored. 

Take  an  azimuth  to  determine 
gyro  error,  if  any,  if  possible  each 
watch. 

Check  auxiliary  latitude  and  speed- 
latitude  correctors  each  watch  and 
reset  whenever  changes  in  latitude 
or  speed  make  resetting  necessary. 

Check  oil  level  in  rotor  case. 

Check  voltmeter  on  starting  panel 
to  see  that  it  reads  70  volts,  and 
check  ammeter  on  amplifying  panel 
to  see  that  it  reads  .4  ampere. 

Check  course  recorder  to  see  that 
It  is  functioning  properly,  and  that 
pens  are  making  a  continuous  track. 

Inspect  compass  to  guard  against 
any  abnormal  condition  of  operation. 

Each  Week 

Check  alarm  unit  by  turning  on 
switch  to  determine  if  buzzer  sounds. 

Check  all  electrical  connections  to 
make  sure  they  are  all  tight,  clean 
and  free  from  oil. 

Clean  and  oil  parts  as  indicated  on 
oiling  and  cleaning  chart  in  gyro 
room. 

Each  Month 

Check  alignment  of  azimuth  motor 
brushes. 

Clean  and  oil  parts  as  indicated  on 
oiling  and  cleaning  chart. 

Care  of  Mercury  Ballistic 

The  mercury  ballistic  reser\'oirs 
arc  ventilated  through  small  holes  in 
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the  reservoir  tops  so  that  the  mer- 
cury will  not  become  air-hound  as  it 
flows  from  one  reservoir  to  the  other. 
The  air  which  enters  the  reservoirs 
is  strained  through  soft  felt  wicks 
to  keep  the  mercury  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible. However,  due  to  the  presence 
of  this  air  and  the  fact  that  the  mer- 
cury is  constantly  agitated  by  the 
hunt  of  the  compass,  a  certain  amount 
of  oxidation  of  the  mercury  takes 
place.  This  takes  the  form  of  a  film 
on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  and 
eventually  the  film  will  retard  its  free 
movement.  For  this  reason  the  mer- 
cury should  be  checked  about  every 
three  months  to  make  sure  that  it 
flows  freely.  For  economy  of  upkeep 
and  maintenance,  the  following  in- 
structions should  be  followed  in  in- 
specting and,  if  necessary,  in  chang- 
ing the  mercury.  The  operator  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  mercury  bal- 
listic is  the  controlling  element  of  the 
compass  and  that  a  great  deal  of  care 
must  be  exercised  in  handling  and 
adjusting  it.  Adhere  to  the  letter  in 
following  these  instructions. 

To  observe  the  flow  of  mercury  in 
the  ballistic,  remove  tops  of  reser- 
voirs, unlock  case  and  tilt  ballistic 
from  side  to  side.  This  must  be  done 
only  when  gyro  is  not  running.  The 
mercury  should  flow  freely  from  one 
reservoir  to  the  other.  The  appear- 
ance of  film  on  the  fluid  is  not  harm- 
ful, provided  the  mercury  flows  free- 
ly. If  the  mercury  does  not  flow 
freely,  proceed  as  described  below. 
If  it  does  flow  freely,  replace  reser- 
voir tops  but  be  careful  not  to  inter- 
change them  when  replacing,  as  they 
constitute  a  part  of  the  balancing 
system  of  the  compass.  Any  inter- 
change of  the  reservoir  tops  will 
make  for  an  unbalanced  compass,  and 
will  introduce  a  variable  error  in  the 


gyro. 


To  Change  Mercury 


If  the  mercury  needs  changing,  re- 
move the  ballistic  from  the  compass 
in  the  following  manner:  Remove 
two  screws  which  attach  link  arm  to 
ballistic  frame.  Lower  the  link  arm 
carefully  so  that  it  slides  easily  away 
from  the  link  bearing  (eccentric 
stud)  on  bottom  of  rotor  case.  Back 
off  the  mercury  ballistic  bearing 
studs  until  they  are  clc.ir  of  their 
•bearings.  Lower  ballistic  frame  until 
it  is  clear  of  the  compass  and  remove 
from  binnacle. 

Pour  out  the  old  mercury,  keeping 
the  mercury  removed  from  each  set 


of  reservoirs  in  separate  non-metallic 
containers.  Wipe  out  the  reservoirs 
carefully  with  a  clean  cloth  moistened 
with  carbon  tetrachloride.  (Do  not 
use  gasoline  or  benzine.)  Make  sure 
that  all  carbon  tetrachloride  is  evap- 
orated from  the  parts,  and  that  the 
parts  are  thoroughly  dried,  before  re- 
placing the  mercury.  Clean  out  mer- 
cury tubes  with  pipe  cleaners.  After 
using  these  cleaners,  blow  out  each 
tube  to  remove  any  lint. 

Carefully  strain  the  mercury  which 
has  been  removed  from  the  west  res- 
ervoirs through  fine  cheesecloth  until 
It  is  bright  and  clean.  Then  pour  this 
mercury  back  onto  one  of  the  west 
reservoirs,  pouring  the  mercury  in  a 
continuous  stream  so  that  no  air  bub- 
bles are  trapped  in  the  tube.  Repeat 
this  process  for  mercury  removed 
from  east  reservoirs.  If  any  mercury 
is  spilled  during  this  process,  both 
sets  of  reservoirs  should  be  emptied 
and  refilled  with  fresh  mercury  found 
in  glass  bottles  in  the  spare  parts  box. 
Each  bottle  contains  eight  ounces  of 
mercury.  Pour  the  entire  contents  of 
each  bottle  into  each  set  of  reservoirs 
as  described  above.  After  refilling 
ballistic  with  mercury,  replace  reser- 
voir tops,  making  sure  not  to  inter- 
change them.  The  wicks  in  the  mer- 
cury pot  covers  are  to  provide  ven- 
tilation only,  and  should  never  be 
oiled.  To  replace  ballistic  on  compass, 
proceed  as  follows: 

The  west  bearing  stud  is  pinned 
to  its  lock  nut  and  should  be  screwed 
in  as  far  as  it  will  go.  The  east  stud 
should  be  adjusted  so  that  the  bal- 
Hstic  has  about  0.005"  side  shake 
when  compass  is  cool.  The  lock  nut 
should  then  be  taken  up  so  that  stud 
is  locked  in  place.  If  possible,  use 
feeler  gage  to  determine  the  proper 
side  shake  (clearance).  If  gages  are 
not  available,  the  stud  may  be  re- 
placed properly  by  making  a  mark  on 
the  phantom  ring  in  line  with  slot 
in  stud  before  removing  ballistic. 
When  replacing  ballistic,  take  up 
stud  until  it  is  tight,  then  back  off 
until  it  is  in  line  with  the  mark.  If 
this  method  is  used  care  must  be  ta- 
ken so  as  not  to  back  off  one-half  of 
a  turn  too  much.  When  replacing 
ballistic,  make  sure  that  north  side 
of  ballistic  frame  (a  letter  N  is  sten- 
ciled on  north  side  of  the  frame)  is 
on  north  side  of  gyro  case.  When 
replacing  link  arm  make  sure  it  en- 
gages link  bearing  properly  before 
attaching  arm  to  ballistic  frame.  Re- 
place the  two  screws  which  attach 


the  link  arm  to  ballistic  frame.  Be 
sure  that  all  screws  and  nuts  are 
drawn  up  snugly. 

Various    Adjustments   and    Replace- 
ments to  Adjust  Lost  Motion 
in  Transnutter 

Turn  the  adjusting  knob  on  the 
top  of  the  transmitter  to  remove  lost 
motion. 

To   Replace   Transmitter   On 
Lubber  Ring 

The  best  advice  in  connection  with 
this  adjustment  is  don't  remove  the 
transmitter  from  lubber  ring.  How- 
ever, if  removed,  replace  as  follows: 

Position  the  compass  card  so  that 
it  reads  to  an  exact  degree.  (Card 
may  be  turned  the  slight  amount  re- 
quired by  turning  azimuth  motor 
shaft.) 

Turn  lost-motion  adjusting  knob 
on  top  of  transmitter  all  the  way 
counterclockwise  to  take  up,  as  much 
as  possible,  lost  motion  in  transmit- 
ter carriage  drive. 

Place  roller  carriage  on  contact 
segment  Number  1. 

Put  transmitter  in  place  and  make 
sure  its  gear  meshes  properly  with 
azimuth  gear.  Insert  mounting  screws 
loosely.  With  card  on  an  even  de- 
gree, shift  transmitter  until  roller  is 
again  positioned  on  segment  (if  it 
was  moved  while  attaching  transmit- 
ter). Take  up  tightly  on  mounting 
screws. 

Start  compass  and  repeaters.  Check 
repeater  readings  and  synchronize 
with  Master  Compass.  If,  when  com- 
pass card  is  on  an  exact  degree  head- 
ing, repeaters  do  not  exactly  syn- 
chronize, loosen  mounting  screws  of 
transmitter  and  tap  it  so  that  it  moves 
slightly  along  its  elongated  mounting 
holes  until  repeater  readings  match 
exactly  with  compass  reading. 

To  Adjust  Azimuth  Motor  Gear 
Mesh 

Loosen  azimuth  motor  mounting 
screws. 

Position  azimuth  motor  bracket  ad- 
justing screw  (found  under  azimuth 
motor  gear  guard)  so  that  there  is 
about  1/10°  backlash  in  phantom 
element.  This  can  be  determined  by 
grasping  phantom  ring  and  estimat- 
ing amount  of  "shake"  possible  with- 
out moving  azimuth  motor  shaft. 

This    adjustment    must    be    made 
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properly  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  hunt 
in  the  compass  and  also  to  prevent 
overloading  the  a:imuth  motor.  Once 
this  adjustment  is  made,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  remake  it  unless  the  azi- 
muth motor  position  has  been  dis- 
turbed. This  adjustment  must  not  be 
used  to  alter  the  hunt. 

To  Adjust  Azimuth  Motor 
Brushes 

The  a:imuth  motor  brushes  are 
clamped  in  holders  mounted  on  the 
asimuth  motor  frame.  The  brushes 
should  be  adjusted  so  that,  when  they 
are  seated  on  the  commutator,  the 
brush  holders  are  parallel  to  each 
other.  To  obtain  this  condition, 
loosen  brush  clamping  screws,  adjust 
brush  and  reclamp.  When  holders 
are  parallel,  the  distance  from  the 
commutator  to  holder  is  approximate- 
ly one-quarter  inch.  When  brushes 
are  readjusted,  sand  them  in  to  fit 
commutator. 

To  Adjust  Lubber  Line  Plate 
(Correction  Plate) 

This  correction  plate  is  provided 
on  the  compass  to  compensate  the 
reading  for  small  permanent  errors. 
Do  not  move  this  plate  until  you 
are  absolutely  sure  that  you  have  a 
permanent  error  in  the  compass.  Do 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  at- 
tempt to  remove  any  permanent  er- 
3r  by  twisting  the  suspension. 

The  correction  plate  is  moved  as 
follows:  Suppose  the  compass  read- 
ing is  278°  and  it  has  been  definitely 
determined  (by  azimuths,  bearings, 
comparison  with  magnetic  compass, 
etc.)  that  the  compass  has  a  2°  east- 
erly error.  Simply  loosen  the  thumb 
nuts  which  clamp  correction  plate  to 
the  lubber  ring  and  shift  the  plate 
so  that  the  reading  is  280°.  Reclamp 
plate.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to 
synchronize  repeaters  and  course  re- 
corder so  that  they  will  repeat  the 
corrected  reading  of  the  Master  Com- 
pass. 

To  Adjust  Roll  and  Pitch 
Dampers 

The  roll  and  pitch  dampers  are 
used  to  reduce  the  movement  of  the 
compass  in  its  gimbals.  The  pitch 
damper  is  of  the  friction  type,  hav- 
ing an  adjustable  friction  brush  rid- 
ing on  a  cam.  To  adjust  brush  to  get 
proper  damping  action,  proceed  as 
follows: 

Loosen    clamping    nuts    and    raise 


brush  off  cam  far  enough  to  insert 
a  small  piece  of  paper  under  brush. 
Position  adjusting  nuts,  keeping  fric- 
tion brush  holder  horizontal,  so  that 
when  clamp  nuts  are  taken  up  tight 
it  is  just  possible  to  withdraw  the 
paper  without  tearing  it. 

In  heavy  weather  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  take  up  on  the  dampers  to 


prevent  the  compass  case  from  hit- 
ting the  stop  on  the  vertical  ring. 
However,  as  soon  as  the  ship  gets 
out  of  heavy  weather  the  dampers 
should  be  readjusted  as  described 
above.  If  this  is  not  done,  a  compass 
error  may  result. 

(Maintenance  continued  in 
next  issue.) 


Unsinkable,  Self-Bailing  Lifeboat 
Invenf-ed  in  Sweden 


A  lifeboat  of  novel  and  interesting 
design,  which  has  proved  itself  un- 
sinkable  after  having  been  capsized 
by  force,  has  been  designed  by  E. 
Sivard,  a  Swedish  inventer. 

The  boat  is  built  entirely  of  gal- 
vanized steel  plate.  Its  capacity  is 
25  passengers,  of  whom  18  can  sit  in 
the  cockpit  without  crowding,  while 
the  rest  find  place  in  the  two  domed 
cabins  fore  and  aft.  Below  decks  are 
holds  for  oil,  water  and  other  sup- 
plies. The  craft  is  powered  with  a 
10-hp  Bolinder  engine,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  35  gallons  in  the  oil  tanks, 
an  adequate  number  of  oil  cans  can 
be  carried,  assuring  a  cruising  range 
of  600  nautical  miles  in  smooth  sea. 
Under  power  the  boat  can  make 
about  six  knots  in  calm  water.  The 


two  masts  carry  sails  with  a  combined 
area  of  about  200  square  feet.  Under 
sail  she  makes  good  steering  speed 
in  a  light  wind  and  tacks  easily. 

The  capsizing  tests  included  one 
in  which  a  crane  was  used  to  tip  the 
boat  over  with  the  keel  straight  up. 
She  immediately  righted  herself  and 
quickly  baled  herself  empty  through 
the  large  ports.  The  hull,  it  was  dis- 
covered, was  relatively  light  to  tilt 
on  an  even  keel,  but  quickly  attained 
considerable  rigidity  upon  heeling 
over. 

The  principal  dimensions  are: 
length  2.1  feet;  beam  8.5  feet;  draft 
3.7  feet.  The  weight  of  the  hull,  with 
engine,  is  21/2  tons,  and  with  full 
equipment  and  a  load  of  25  passen- 
gers on  board  51/2  tons. 

nhoble  lifeboat. 
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Surfacinq  CnminutatDrs 


These  comments  regarding  com- 
mutators apply  equally  well  to  mo- 
tors or  generators.  Maintenance  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  Hfe  of 
commutators  and  brushes.  Inspection 
at  frequent  intervals  is  desirable  so 
that  surface  faults  may  be  detected 
and  corrected  with  a  minimum  of  loss 
of  time.  If  corrected  promptly  a  long 
shut-down  may  be  avoided. 

Sandpapering  is  generally  a  satis- 
factory method  of  removing  foreign 
deposit  from  a  commutator  surface, 
correcting  roughness  or  reducing 
high  mica,  providing  the  contour  of 
the  surface  is  a  true  circle  and  run- 
ning on  its  true  center.  Sandpaper 
cannot  be  used  to  remove  flat  spots 
or  high  bars.  It  may  appear  to  elimi- 
nate them,  but  the  effect  is  only  to 
broaden  the  spot  so  that  it  no  longer 
is  apparent  to  the  eye.  Such  a  con- 
dition will  have  to  be  corrected  by 
grinding  or  turning,  or  perhaps  ston- 
ing, with  a  rigid  mount  for  the  stone. 

Use  a  rather  fine  grain  sandpaper 
and  take  a  reasonably  long  time  to 
do  the  job  in  cleaning  a  commutator 
surface.  Deep  scratches  are  thus 
avoided.  Some  engineers  consider 
sandpapering  the  best  way  to  polish 
the  surface  after  turning.  It  is  good 
practice  to  attach  or  hold  the  sand- 
paper to  the  face  of  a  wooden  block, 
which  has  been  smoothly  cut  to  fit 
the  contour  of  the  commutator.  Lat- 
eral or  axial  motion  of  the  sandpaper 
should  be  quite  slow  to  avoid  diag- 
onal marking.  TTie  machine  can  be 
run  at  speed,  brushes  lifted,  and  with 
motors   which   will   run   with   power 
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brushes  down,  the  sandpaper  block 
should  have  a  handle  on  it  so  that 
the  hand  need  not  contact  the  brush 
assembly  while  energized. 

One  objection  to  the  use  of  sand- 
paper is  that  it  seldom  leaves  the 
bars  properly  round  to  the  circle  of 
the  whole  surface.  Most  commuta- 
tors will  be  found  with  undercut 
mica,  but  for  flush  mica  jobs  the 
tendency  is  for  the  bar  to  be  flattened 
between  the  mica  segments.  A  little 
oil  on  the  sandpaper  will  cause  the 
mica  to  cut  faster  and  the  copper  to 
cut  slower,  and  improve  the  opera- 
tion. Too  much  oil  must  not  be  used, 
as  it  will  soak  into  the  mica. 

Undercut  or  slotted  mica  com- 
mutators have  a  tendency  to  cut  with 
the  center  of  the  bar  high  and  the 
sides  of  the  bar  low,  even  though  a 
truly  shaped  wooden  block  is  used 
with  the  sandpaper.  Oil  should  not 
be  used  on  undercut  jobs,  as  it  will 
cause  copper  dust  to  embed  in  the 
slots. 

Emery  paper  or  cloth  should  never 
be  used  on  commutators,  especially 
when  used  with  the  brushes  down 
and  energized.  Emery  is  an  electrical 
conductor  and  particles  will  catch  in 
the  slots,  causing  sparks. 

The  tendency  of  sandpaper  to 
broaden  rather  than  remove  flat  spots 
(deviation  from  a  true  circle)  and  to 
distort  the  true  circular  contour  of 
the  surface  of  the  bars  results  from 
its  flexibility.  The  use  of  a  commuta- 
tor stone  is  therefore  preferred  to 
sandpaper. 


The  hand  commutator  stone  pre- 
sents a  rigid  contact  surface  to  the 
commutator.  It  should  be  formed  or 
worn  to  the  curvature  of  the  com- 
mutators and  have  a  span  of  contact 
substantially  greater  than  that  of  the 
broadest  flat  spot  to  be  removed.  But 
even  with  this  tool  hand  supported, 
while  flat  spots  may  be  removed, 
there  is  no  surety  that  the  true  cir- 
cular contour  of  the  commutator  will 
be  obtained.  It  is  liable  to  be  finished 
slightly  oval  or  egg  shaped. 

The  results  are  much  improved  if 
a  rigid  rest  can  be  found  for  the 
stone,  even  though  it  is  still  guided 
by  hand.  If  any  degree  of  vibration 
of  the  machine  is  present  even  this 
method  will  not  assure  circular  shape. 

Hand  turning  with  a  stone  requires 
considerable  skill,  as  it  is  easy  to  cut 
deep  or  to  shudder  the  stone,  and 
unless  the  operator  has  had  some  ex- 
perience it  would  be  better  to  resort 
to  grinding  or  turning  with  a  steel 
tool. 

When  using  the  stone  as  a  hand 
turning  tool  (using  a  small  area  in 
contact  and  guiding  the  stone  by 
hand,  but  supporting  it  against  a 
steady  rest)  the  best  results  will  be 
had  by  running  at  below  normal 
speed.  The  speed  at  which  the  stone 
cuts  most  freely  will  be  found  by 
experiment.  But  when  smoothing 
with  a  broad  surface  in  contact 
with  the  commutator,  it  is  better 
to  run  at  full  speed.  The  cutting 
action  of  the  stone  is  best  when 
it  wears  away  its  own  cutting  edges 
faster  than  it  cuts  copper,  thus  con- 
tinually presenting  new  cutting  edges 
to  the  copper. 

Never  use  oil  on  a  commutator 
stone  as  it  interferes  with  the  cutting 
edges  and  may  cause  the  stone  to 
clog  with  copper.  Several  grades  of 
cutting  stone  are  available  on  the 
market,  from  fine  polishing  to  very 
coarse  cutting  types.  Always  finish 
the  job  with  a  polishing  action. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  take  some 
action  to  prevent  the  sand,  stone  and 
copper  particles  from  being  drawn 
into  the  armature  winding  by  the 
natural  ventilation  windage  of  the 
machine  if  an  extensive  operation  is 
planned.  It  is  quite  easy  to  cut  heavy 
paper  in  a  circular  shape  so  that  it 
may  be  placed  over  the  end  turns  and 
risers  of  the  armature,  holding  it  in 
place  with  Scotch  tape  or  adhesive 
tape,  or  some  kind  such  as  painter's 
masking  tape,  or  strong  cord.  This 
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may  not  be  necessary  for  short  jobs. 

Burnishing  the  commutator  is  an 
important  operation  following  any 
resurfacing  operations.  In  any  method 
of  finishing  the  surface,  diagonal 
scratches  or  deep  scratching  must  be 
avoided,  as  the  non-abrasive  brushes 
used  with  modern  machines  will  not 
polish  out  these  scratches  for  weeks, 
perhaps  months,  of  operation. 
Scratches  fill  up  with  fine  particles 
of  carbon,  giving  the  surface  a  dull 
and  dirty  appearance,  and  possibly 
causing  unnecessary  brush  wear. 

Examination  of  a  newly  stoned  or 
sanded  commutator  under  a  micro- 
scope will  disclose  a  sharp  elevated 
edge  on  many  of  the  surface  grooves 
and  scratches.  These  can  be  removed 
and  a  good  polish  obtained  by  bur- 
nishing with  hard  wood  blocks,  such 
as  hard  maple.  The  end  grain  is  ap- 
plied to  the  copper  surface. 

There  are  many  methods  of  appli- 
cation of  wood  for  burnishing.  The 
block  may  be  pressed  against  the 
commutator  by  hand,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  stone  is  used,  or  blocks, 
shaped  like  the  brushes  and  installed 
in  the  brush  holdefs  may  be  used. 
Enough  should  be  fitted  to  cover  the 
entire  surface  axially.  Much  pressure 
may  be  needed  unless  some  length  of 
time  for  burnishing  can  be  allowed. 
A  steel  band  lined  with  blocks  and 
applied  like  a  prony  brake  has  been 
used  for  burnishing  in  the  factory. 

With  adequate  pressure  on  the 
wooden  blocks  much  heat  is  gen- 
erated, and  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  com- 
mutator above  a  reasonable  value,  as 
this  would  cause  unusual  expansion. 
It  is  normal  for  the  wooden  blocks 
to  turn  black  and  burn  slightly. 

The  back  of  sandpaper,  either  a 
thick  pad  of  it  or  one  or  two  sheets 
supported  by  a  contour  block,  will 
exercise  considerable  burnishing  ac- 
tion on  a  high  speed  commutator. 

In  addition  to  removing  edges  of 
scratches,  burnishing  also  helps  by 
the  oxide  film  deposited  due  to  the 
raise  in  surface  temperature  of  the 


commutator.  This  has  a  favorable  in- 
fluence on  the  brush  performance. 

In  connection  with  scratches  and 
grooves  in  the  copper  surface  of  the 
commutator  bars,  it  must  not  be  con- 
cluded that  the  spiral  thread-like 
groove  cut  into  the  surface  with  a 
lathe  tool  is  undesirable.  Where  this 
groove  is  reasonably  deep  and  wide, 
say  1/16  inch  or  thereabouts,  and 
otherwise  the  surface  is  burnished, 
there  may  be  considerable  merit  to 
the  groove.  Many  operators  and  en- 
gineers advocate  this  groove  or  spiral 
thread  on  the  basis  that  it  tends  to 
relieve  the  air  pressure  under  the 
brush  face  and  prevents  localijation 
of  current  with  the  resultant  copper 
picking  and  selective  action.  (Copper 
imbedded  in  the  face  of  the  brush, 
and  corresponding  ring  grooves  cut 
in  the  copper  bars  around  the  com- 
mutator.) 

Our  next  article  will  discuss  the 
grinding  and  turning  of  commutators. 

BOOK  REVIEW 

1944  Book  of  A.S.T.M.  Standards, 

in  three  parts.  Published  by  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Testing  Materials, 
260  South  Broad  Street,  Philadel- 
phia 2,  Pennsylvania. 

This  book  contains,  in  their  latest 
approved  form,  all  of  the  Society's 
widely  used  specifications  and  tests 
for  materials.  A  most  important  book 
in  connection  with  the  production, 
purchase  and  use  of  materials,  the 
latest  edition  has  1235  specifications 
and  standard  methods  which  cover 
more  than  6000  pages. 

All  specifications,  whether  formal 
standards  or  tentative,  are  given. 
The  three  divisions  of  the  book  are 
as  follows: 

Part  I,  Metals.  Ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  metals  (all  A  and  B  and  some 
E  serial  designations)  except  meth- 
ods of  chemical  analysis.  General 
testing  methods  (E  serial  designa- 
tions) . 

Part   II,  Non-metallic  Materials — 


Constructional.  Cementitious  mate- 
rials, concrete  and  aggregates,  mason- 
ry building  units,  ceramics,  pipe  and 
tile,  thermal  insulating  materials  (all 
C  serial  designations).  Wood  and 
wood  preservatives,  paints,  varnishes 
and  lacquers,  road  materials,  water- 
proofing and  roofing  materials,  soils 
(certain  D  serial  designations).  Gen- 
eral testing  methods,  thermometers 
(E  serial  designations). 

Part  III,  Non-metallic  Materials — 
General.  Fuels,  petroleum  products, 
electrical  insulating  materials,  rubber, 
textiles,  soaps  and  detergents,  paper, 
plastics,  water  (remainder  of  D  se- 
rial designations).  General  testing 
methods,  thermometers  (E  serial  des- 
ignations) . 

An  innovation  is  the  inclusion  of 
all  emergency  standards  and  emer- 
gency alternate  provisions  which 
have  been  widely  used  to  expedite 
production  and  procurement  of  im- 
portant materials. 

(The  Society  has  issued  a  sep- 
arate volume  on  Chemical  Analysis 
of  Metals,  including  standards  and 
recommendations  for  both  ferrous 
and  non-ferrous  metals.  These  meth- 
ods are  not  included  in  the  Book  of 
Standards.) 

Each  part  of  the  1944  book  has 
a  complete  subject  index  (from  36 
to  44  pages).  There  are  two  exten- 
sive tables  of  contents;  the  first  lists 
all  standards  under  general  materials 
headings;  the  second  according  to 
the  serial  designations  of  the  stand- 
ards. 

To  keep  the  books  up  to  date,  a 
supplement  will  be  issued  to  each  part 
late  in  1945.  As  a  service,  there  is 
a  complete  200-page  Index  to  Stand- 
ards, which  is  furnished  without  ad- 
ditional charge  and  a  copy  accom- 
panies the  purchase  of  each  part  or 
complete  set. 

The  cost  of  each  part  is  $10;  the 
charge  for  supplements  is  $4  for  each 
part,  each  year.  For  half-leather 
binding  add  $1  extra  for  each  part 
and  each  supplement  part. 
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A  Modern 

Marine  Gasket  Factary 


For  over  25  years  Hercules  Equip- 
ment   and    Rubber    Company,    and 


more  recently  its  associated  manufac- 
turing divisions,  have  been  supply- 
ing a  very  essential  service  to  the 
marine,  oil  and  many  other  indus- 
tries on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Monroe  Paulsen,  the  owner  of  this 
company,  acquired  the  present  site 
and  building  at  435  Brannan  Street, 
San  Francisco,  in  1941,  and  equipped 


it  with  the  most  modern  machinery 
for  the  manufacturing  of  industrial 
rubber  goods  and  gaskets  of  all  kinds. 
The  plant  occupies  an  area  of  about 
50.000  square  feet,  and  the  layout, 
construction,  storage  and  other  fea- 
tures are  designed  to  facilitate  prompt 
and  accurate  handling  of  orders. 

The  gasket  shop  is  the  most  modern 


Upper  leff:    Heavy  duty  press  for  cuttinq  larqe  gaskets.     Upper 
ers   and   Grinding    Department.     Lower   ri 


right:     Molded  Rubber  Goods  Department.    Lower  left:    Boilers,  oven  heat- 
}ht:      Punch  Press  Department  and  die  storage  racks. 
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of  its  kind  in  the  West  where  me- 
chanical equipment  for  cutting,  spin- 
ning, stripping,  punching,  or  form- 
ing all  types  of  material,  including 
metal,  felt,  fiber,  cork,  rubber,  as- 
bestos, paper,  and  various  synthetics 
is  to  be  found.  Metal  encased  gaskets 
up  to  seven  feet  in  diameter,  used  in 


Packinq  Department. 


many  heat  exchangers  for  oil  refiner>' 
use,  and  others  of  unusual  shape,  are 
produced  by  highly  skilled  operators, 
using  horizontal  forming  machines  of 
special  design.  The  facilities  and  staff 
of  this  division  have  been  taxed  to 
the  limit  in  taking  care  of  the  orders 
used  in  ship  and  marine  engine  equip- 
ment and  repairs. 

The  Standard  Rubber  Co.  is  the 
division  which  manufactures  all  the 
strip  and  rubber  molded  goods,  much 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  marine 
field.  This  division  of  the  company 


Lothe  and  Roiling  Machine  Depar 


is  under  the  supervision  of  Fred  Ban- 
ner. The  complete  manufacturing  ac- 
tivities of  the  combined  companies 
are  managed  by  Al.  Richardson. 

The  Hercules  Equipment  and  Rub 
ber  Company  also  represents  many 
Eastern  manufacturers  in  the  distri 
bution  of  a  complete  line  of  hose 
belting,  V-belts,  sheaves,  packings 
gaskets  and  other  products  used  in 
the  marine  and  industrial  fields.  In 


Maided  Rubber  Goods  Department. 


eluded  in  this  Hst  are  the  following 
companies:  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.;  Bel- 
mont Packing  and  Rubber  Co.;  Dixon 
Valve  and  Coupling  Co.;  France 
Packing  Co.;  O.  P.  Packing  Co.; 
Wil-X  Manufacturing  Corp.;  Toledo 
Timer  Co.:  Durabia  Manufacturing 
Co.;  and  the  D.  B.  Smith  Co. 
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Marine  Firm  Gives  Essential  Services 


The  management  and  employees  of 
the  marine  and  industrial  equipment 
firm  of  Thomas  A.  Short  Co.  of  245 
Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  have 
contributed  a  very  important  service 
to  the  U.  S.  Navy,  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission,  other  Governmental 
agencies,  and  many  Pacific  Coast 
shipyards,  in  the  distribution,  instal- 
lation, and  servicing  of  marine  die- 
sels  and  other  marine  equipment  used 
on  board  ships  of  all  types,  both 
large  and  small. 
*  As  exclusive  dealer  in  the  Bay 
Area  for  Caterpillar  diesels,  the  com- 
pany has  installed  many  propulsion 
units  of  the  above  name  and  type 
in  the  tugs  and  fishing  craft,  and  also 
many  other  units  as  auxiliaries  on 
larger  craft.    The  steam  winches  on 


all  Liberty  ships  coming  into  the  bay 
are  repaired  and  serviced  by  the 
company's  experts,  since  the  com- 
pany is  the  exclusive  representative 
and  distributor  for  the  American 
Hoist  and  Derrick  Company  in  this 
area.  The  company  also  supplies  and 
services  all  steamship  companies  and 
shipyards  in  this  district  for  the  Vul- 
can Soot  Blower  Company's  equip- 
ment, and  many  other  makes. 

Another  important  wartime  serv- 
ice given  by  the  company's  engineers 
is  the  supervision  of  repairs  to  Hyde 
hydraulic  and  electric  steering  ma- 
chinery and  deck  machinery,  as  in- 
stalled on  many  types  of  U.  S.  Navy 
battlecraft. 

The  firm  also  represents  the  Sedg- 


wick Machine  Works  of  New  York 
City,  who  have  supplied  ammunition 
hoists  for  various  types  of  combat 
vessels  operated  by  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  company  in  nowise  competes 
with  the  shipyards,  but  acts  as  sub- 
contractor at  the  request  of  the  con- 
tractors and  shipowners.  A  complete 
line  of  marine  accessories  of  all  kinds 
for  small  craft  is  carried,  which  in- 
cludes pumps,  filters,  propellers,  rub- 
ber bearings,  horns,  searchlights,  and 
marine  instruments  of  many  types. 
In  the  rear  of  the  ofiice  at  Fremont 
Street  is  a  modern  building  equipped 
as  an  up-to-date  machine  shop,  com- 
plete in  every  respect  for  handling 
the  varied  types  of  service  work  per- 
formed. 


A   portion  of  stockn 


3in.     Upper  right:     A  corner  of  the    Machine  Shop.    Lower  left:    Overhauling  < 
Lower  right:     A   corner  of  the   stoclcroom,  featuring  steam  winch  ports. 


internal  combustion  engin 
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New  Cor  Puller 

American  Engineering  Company, 
Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of  Lo- 
Hed  electric  hoists,  announce  the  in- 
troduction of  their  new  Class  2Vi  Lo- 
Hed  car  puller — affectionately  called 
the  "One  Man  Gang." 

This  car  puller  is  a  husky  hauling 
device  in  which  the  barrel,  gear  box 
and  motor  are  integrated  in  a  single 
streamhned  unit.  Starting  line  pull  is 
5000  lbs.,  using  a  single  line,  or  more 
with  various  block  combinations. 

Uses  of  the  car  puller  range  from 
hauling  railroad  cars  of  all  types  to 
pulling  skids,  powering  boat  and  air- 
plane runways,  dragging  logs,  bend- 
ing pipe  and  numerous  other  back- 
breaking  operations  where  imagina- 
tion sees  its  possibilities. 

Sealed  Vapor-Proof  Motor 

A    new,    totally  -  enclosed    vapor- 


proof  and  explosion-proof  motor  was 
announced  recently  by  Electrical  En- 
gineering and  Mfg.  Corp.,  Los  An- 
geles, California. 

This  splash-proof  unit  is  adaptable 
for  operation  of  winches,  hoists, 
blowers,  bilge  pumps  and  other  simi- 
lar shipboard  equipment.  It  is  par- 
ticularly useful  for  operations  where 
gases  are  present  or  where  preven- 
tion of  damage  from  salt  spray  or 
sea  corrosion  is  paramount. 

The  current  model  now  being  used 
by  the  Government  is  in  the  2j/2-hp, 
D.C.  continuous  duty,  double  en- 
closed class.  Integral  gear  reduction 
of  3.8  to  1  is  provided,  giving  an 
approximate  rpm  output  of  2400. 
Overload  capacity  is  150  per  cent  for 
about  15  minutes. 

An  internal  fan  cooling  system  is 
designed  into  the  unit,  with  a  built- 
in  external  fan  forcing  air  over  the 
heat  exchanger  tubes  of  the  internal 
cooling  system.  The  motor  can  be 
wound  for  cither  .i2  or  110  volt  D.C. 

Complete  Stock  of  Piston 
Rings  for  Liberty  Ships 

The  Eugene  V.  Winter  Co.,  dis- 
trict representatives  for  American 
Hammered  Piston  Ring  Div.  of  Kop- 
pers  Co.,  now  have  a  complete  stock 
of  American  hammered  piston  rings 
for  all  pumps,  engines  and  winches 
on  Liberty  ships.  This  stock  covers  a 
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range  of  si;es  from  1  J^-inch-diam- 
eter  pump  valve  rings  to  the  70-inch- 
diametcr  low-pressure  rings  in  the 
main  engines.  Deliveries  can  be  made 
immediately  from  Eugene  V.  Winter 
Company's  location  at  15  Drumm 
Street.  San  Francisco. 

Dyeing  to  Save 

Over  thirty  per  cent  of  those  res 
cued  at  sea  in  the  war  owe  their  liveo 
to  the  lifcjackct  "dye  marker."  a 
waterproof  bag-full  of  Uranine,  the 
sodium  salt  of  fluorescein,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Caico  Chemical  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Cyanamid 
Company. 

A  pound  of  the  dye  will  color  ap- 
proximately an  acre  of  ocean  a  bril- 
hant  yellowish  green,  easily  detect- 
able against  the  dark  background  of 
the  sea.  The  dye  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  markers  has  already 
been  made  by  this  company  as  stand- 
ard equipment  for  rubber  rafts  and 
life  jackets. 

Other  uses  of  the  Uranine  "dye 
markers"  include  dropping  them 
from  planes  to  mark  for  surface  ves- 
sels the  spot  where  an  enemy  sub- 
marine has  been  spotted  from  the 
air;  depth  charge  markers,  and  "drift- 
signal"  markers  for  both  Army  and 
Navy.  Uranine  dye  is  so  powerful 
that  one  part  of  it  is  detectable  in 
16,000,000  parts  of  water.    '' 

The  demand  for  this  essential  war- 
time product  has  been  so  great  that 
Calco  has  been  forced  to  utilise  ma- 
terials and  equipment  normally  used 
for  other  products.  For  instance,  the 
department  which  produces  azo  dyes, 
widely  used  in  the  textile,  paper, 
gasoline,  paint,  food,  drug  and  cos- 
metic industries,  has  produced  the  in- 
termediate for  Uranine  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  its  normal  dye  production. 
Compared  to  1940  production,  the 
1944  production  of  Uranine  by  the 
company  was  expanded  over  42,000 
per  cent. 
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Below,  left:  Bing  Crosby  en- 
tertoins  at  the  War  Bond 
open  house  on  July  1.  Ey. 
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Calship  Going  Into 
Repair  Field 

John  A.  McCone,  president  of  the 
Cahfornia  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
upon  his  return  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  announced  Calship  will  handle 
repair  and  conversion  of  vessels  of 
various  types,  both  for  the  Navy  and 
for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Work  is  expected  to  get  underway 
by  mid-July.  Actual  papers  and  con- 
tracts covering  the  repair  operations, 
which  will  supplement  the  big  Ter- 
minal Island  shipyard's  new-ship  con- 
struction program,  are  now  being 
processed,  McCone  said. 

Repair  work  at  Calship  will  be  lim- 
ited to  facilities  presently  available 
and  to  additional  facilities  as  they  are 
vacated  by  completion  of  new-ship 


construction.  McCone  said  that  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  shipyard's 
present  employees  will  be  utilized  on 
repairs. 

The  announcement  emphasized 
that  the  repair  work  will  be  carried 
on  without  interference  with  the 
present  new-ship  construction  pro- 
gram. 

Contract  to  Newport  News 

The  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 
announced  recently  the  award  of  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  three 
refrigerated  cargo  ships  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Fruit  Steamship  Corp.  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  in 
Virginia,  lowest  bidder  on  a  fixed 
price  basis  in  which  no  allowances 
are  made  for  changes  in  costs  of  labor 
and  material.- 

The  twin-screw  "reefers"  are  to  be 
turbine  driven  at  16  knots  or  better, 
are  450  feet  in  length  and  have  a 
capacity  of  6500  d.w.  tons. 

The  price  of  the  vessels  is  to  he 
$4,500,000  each  and  they  are  to  be 
delivered  4?0,  470  and  510  days  after 
the  date  of  contract. 

Some  Pacific  Coast 
Launchings  From 
June  15  to  July  15 

California  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

SS  Rice  Victory,  June  16 
SS  Whittier  Victory,  June  20 
SS  Meredith  Victory,  June  23 
SS  Amarillo  Victory.  luly  1 
SS  Pine  Bluff  Victory,"  July  7 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation 

Wilmington  and  Long  Beach, 

California,  Shipyards 
MV  Hickory  Tor,  June  16 
MV  Hickory  Brae,  June  22 
MV  Hickory  Bourne.  June  27 
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MV  Hickory  Dell,  June  29 
MV  Crossing  Hitch,  July  2 
MS  Coastal  Conqueror,  July  4 
MS  Coastal  Rider,  July  7 
Kaiser  Company,  Inc.,  Yard  3, 

Richmond,  California 
SS  Marine  Swallow,  June  21 
SS  Marine  Perch,  June  28 
Kaiser  Cargo,  Inc.,  Yard  4, 

Richmond,  California 
MS  Terminal  Knot,  June  25 
MS  Spool  Smnet,  July  14 
Marinship  Corporation 

Sausalito,  California 
Tanker  Huntington  Hills,  June  16 
Tanker  Wheeler  Hills,  July  14 
Permanente  Metals  Corporation 

Yards  1  and  2, 

Richmond,  California 
SS  Hillsdale  Victory.  Yard  1,  June  25 
SS  Ripon  Victory,  Yard  1.  July  5 
SS  Carthage  Victory,  Yard  1,  July  14 
SS  Asbury  Victory,  Yard  2,  June  16 
SS  Canton  Victory,  Yard  2,  June  20 
SS  Lindenwood  Victory,  Yard  2, 

June  25 
SS  Enid  Victory,  Yard  2,  June  27 
SS  San  Mateo  Victory,  Yard  2, 

June  50 
SS  Greeley  Victory,  Yard  2,  July  4 
SS  Berwyn  Victory,  Yard  2,  July  7 
SS  Battle  Creek  Victory,  Yard  2, 
July  1 1 
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SS  Great  Falls  Victory,  Yard  2, 
July  14 

Consolidated  Launches 
Second  Tuna  Clipper 

The  Princess  Anne,  the  second  all- 
steel  clipper  to  be  built  at  Consoli- 
dated Steel  Corporations  Boat  Divi- 
sion was  launched  in  Newport  Har- 
bor July  14. 

Like  its  sister  ship,  the  Princess 
Pat  which  was  launched  last  May, 
the  Princess  Anne  is  being  built  for 
Otto  C.  Kiessig  and  Associates  of 
San  Diego. 


DD-868  Replaces  Warship 
Sunk  by  Japs 

Ensign  Caroline  Brownson  Hart, 
USNR,  Wave  and  daughter  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
sent  the  heavy-destroyer  USS  Brown- 
son  (DD868)  down  the  ways  at 
Bethlehem's  Staten  Island  shipyard, 
July  7. 

Standing  by  Miss  Hart's  side  when 
she  smashed  the  traditional  bottle  of 
champagne  across  the  warship's  bow 
were  her  father.  Admiral  Thomas  C. 
Hart,    USN    (Ret.),    Senator    from 
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destroyer    USS    Ge ^. 

the  first  leg  of  her  fo 
Navy's  newest  attack  cargo'  ship,  the  Ver- 
milion, being  completed  at  Todd's  Brooklyn 
yard.  The  largest  U.  S.  Hospitol  Ship,  the 
Army's  Frances  T.  Slanger,  formerly  the  Ital- 
ian luxury  liner  Saturnia,  at  Todd's  dry  dock 
at    Brooklyn. 


Connecticut,  and  her  mother,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Admiral  Brownson  and 
sponsor  of  the  first  vessel  to  bear  that 
name. 

The  108th  wartime  destroyer  huilt 
by  Bethlehem  and  the  40th  launched 
by  the  Staten  Island  yard,  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  sponsor's  grand- 
father, the  late  Rear  Admiraf  Wil- 
lard  H.  Brownson,  USN,  and  thereby 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  first 
destroyer  USS  Brownson  (DD518) 
which  was  sunk  by  the  Japanese  dur- 
ing the  American  invasion  of  Cape 
Gloucester,  New  Britain. 

West  Coast  Leads  in 
Shipbuilding 

With  delivery  of  107  ships  of  1,- 
010,519  d.w.  tons  in  June,  the  mer- 
chant ship  construction  for  the  first 
half  of  1945  stands  at  693  ships  of 
6,959,254  d.w.  tons.  Furthermore, 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  an- 
nounced that  this  month  marked  the 
close  of  the  standard  Liberty  ship 
program.  However,  a  number  of  spe- 
cial military  conversion  and  coal  col- 
liers adapted  from  the  Liberty  are 
yet  to  be  delivered. 

Location  Vessels        D.W,  Tons        Per  Cent 

West  Coast 46  466,453  46  2 

East  Coast 32  317,481  314 

Gulf  Coast 23  196,525  19  4 

Great  Lakes 6  30,060  3.0 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  ships 
delivered,  14  went  to  the  armed 
forces.  In  addition  to  the  14  military 
type  vessels,  those  delivered  during 
June  include:  34  Victory  cargo,  7 
Liberty  carg y  4  Liberty  colliers,' 10 
C-type  cargo,  2  Refrigerated  cargo, 
27  Coastal  cargo,  13  standard  tankers,' 
and  1  private  tanker. 
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SHIPYARD  N„„ber  Type 

*'u  T,"  ";?•  *  5'''P''"''9-  Co 3        T2  Tankers 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Bethlehem-Fairfield   Shipyard,   Ine 9 

Fairfield,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bethlehem-Sparrows   Point 1 

Moryland 

Colship y 

Wilmington,  Californio 

Consolidated  Steel  Corp 7 

Wilmington,  California 

Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.. 4 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Federal  Shipbldg.  &  Dry  Dock  Co 3 

Kearny,  New  Jersey 

Froemming  Brothers,  Inc 1 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Gulf  Shipbuilding   Corp.  ] 

Mobile,  Alabama 

Ingalls   Shipbuilding   Corp 1 

Decatur,  Alabama 

Ingalls   Shipbuilding   Corp 2 

Pascagoulo,  Mississippi  1 

J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Ine. 2 

Brunswick,  Georgia 
J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Inc.  3 

Panama  City,  Florida 

Kaiser  Cargo,  Inc,  Shipyard  No.  4 2 

Richmond,  California 

Kaiser  Company,  Inc.,  Shipyard  No.  3 1 

Richmond,  California 

Kaiser  Swan  Island  Yard 4 

Portland,  Oregon 

Kaiser   Company,    Inc, ] 

Vancouver,  Washington 
Leothem  0.  Smith  Shipbldg.  Co.  2 

Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Morinship   Corporation   2 

Sausalito,  California 

McCloskey  &  Company 5 

Tampa,  Florida 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company..  3 

Oakland,  California  ] 

North  Carolina  Shipbldg.  Co. 4 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 
New  England  Shipbldg.  Corp.  4 

South  Portland,  Maine 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp. 8 

Portland,  Oregon 

Pennsylvania   Shipyards,   Inc 2 

Beaumont,  Texas 

Permanente  Metals  Corp ] 

Richmond,  California 

Southeastern   Shipbldg.   Corp 

Savannah,  Georgia 

Sun  Shipbldg.  &  Dry  Dock  Co . 

Chester,  Pennsylvania 

Walter  Butler  Shipbuilders.  Inc. 

Superior,  Wisconsin 

Walter  Butler  Shipbuilders.  Inc 

Duluth,  Minnesota 

Walsh-Kaiser   Co..    Inc 

Providence.  Rhode  Island 


Victory  Cargo 

Private  Tanker 

Victory  Cargo 

CI -M- A VI  Coastal  Cargo 

Liberty  Colliers 

Military  Type 

CI-M-AV1   Coastal  Corgo 

R2  Refrigerated  Cargo 

N3  Coastal  Cargo 

C3  Cargo 

Military  Type 

Cl-M-AVl  Coastal  Cargo 

Liberty  Cargo 

(boxed  plane  carrier) 
C1-M-AV1   Coastal  Cargo 

Military  Type 

T2  Tankers 

Military  Type 

Cl-M-AVl   Coastal  Cargo 

T2  Tankers 

N3  Coastal  Cargo 

C2  Cargo 

R2  Refrigerated  Cargo 

C2  Cargo 

Liberty  Cargo 

Victory  Cargo 

RI-M-AV3  Coastal  Cargo 
Cl-M-AVl  Coastal  Cargo 
Victory  Cargo 

Cl-M-AVl  Coastal  Cargo 

T2  Tankers 

C4  Cargo 

Cl-M-AVl  Coastal  Cargo 

Cl-M-AVl   Coastal  Corgo 

Military  Type 
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Commissioning  of  the 
USS  Rodman 

The  USS  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman, 
newest  Navy  P2  troop-transport,  was  • 
commissioned  July  10.  During  the 
ceremony  Mrs.  Sue  Rodman  Merri- 
man  of  San  Ffancisco,  niece  of  the 
late  Admiral,  presented  Captain 
Lewis  E.  Coley,  USN,  a  picture  of 
Admiral  Rodman  and  a  personal  ash 
tray  which  had  accompanied  the  Ad- 
miral since  1919. 

Captain  Lewis  E.  Coley,  USN,  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Oka.,  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  troop-transport  after 
Commodore  Robert  G.  Coman,  USN, 
director  of  Transportation  6^  Ship- 
ping Control  for  the  Western  Sea 
Frontier,  turned  over  the  vessel  at 
Bethlehem-Alameda  Shipyard,  Inc. 
Captain  Coley  has  had  over  25  years 
of  naval  service  during  which  time 
he  commanded  the  Yangtze  River 
gunboat    Oahu    and    the    Destroyer 


Mrs.  Sue  Rocfm 
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moB,  presents  Cap 
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Propellers  such  as  this  move  invasion  ships 
battling  in  the  Pocitic  to  defeat  Japan.  Shown 
here  is  a  12-foot,  3-inch  destroyer  propeller 
being  hoisted  for  a  test  in  U.  S.  Steel's  Fed- 
eral  shipyard   ai   Kearny,    New   Jersey. 


Bethlehem    ■    Alameda 
Shipyard,   Inc. 


Alden.  He  was  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross  for  distinguished  action  in  the 
battle  of  the  Java  Sea. 

Three  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
naval  officers  are  included  in  the 
ship's  personnel.  They  are:  Lt.  Ber- 
nard F.  Trimpe,  USNR,  of  Berkeley; 
Lt.  Leo  L.  Miller,  USN,  of  Burlin- 
game,  and  Ensign  Edwin  F.  Hal- 
loran,  Jr.,  USNR,  Belvedere,  Marin 
County. 

Admiral  Rodman,  for  whom  the 
vessel  was  named,  is  well  remem- 
bered in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area, 
having  had  command  of  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  as  Captain  Rod- 
man in  1910  and  1911. 

He  was  made  Admiral  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
on  July  1,  1919.  and  later  won  the 
acclaim  of  the  Bay  Area  press  and 
public  by  personally  piloting  his  fleet 
through  the  Golden  Gate  Strait  on 
an  official  visit.  During  World  War 
I,  he  commanded  the  American  Bat- 
tle Squadron  with  the  British  Grand 
Fleet.  He  retired  in  1922  and  died  in 
1940  at  the  age  of  81. 


Rust  Awarded  Navy 
Furnace  Contracts 

The  Navy  Department  has  award- 
ed Rust  Furnace  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  a  contract  for  a  stress 
relieving  furnace  equal  in  si?e  to  the 
largest  ever  built,  which  was  also  re- 
cently designed  by  Rust  for  naval 
use.  The  new  furnace  will  have  the 
additional  characteristic  of  being  a 
moveable  unit,  capable  of  ready  dis- 
assembly and  reerection  in  different 
locations. 

Destined  for  Hunters  Point,  Cal., 
for  stress  relieving  the  heaviest  bat- 
tleship turrets,  the  big  stress  reliever 
will  be  48  ft.  wide  by  56  ft.  long  by 
30  ft.  high.  It  will  be  indirect-fired 
with  forced  recirculation  of  hot 
gases,  being  equipped  with  two  out- 
side independent  combustion  cham- 
bers and  two  recirculating  units. 

Contract  for  another  stress  reliev- 
ing furnace  for  Hunters  Point,  di- 
rect-fired car-type,  has  also  been 
awarded  Rust  by  the  Navy.  The 
two  contracts  total  somewhat  less 
than  $200,000. 
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Technical 
Illustration  Methods 

i  Continued  from  page  4491 

(c)  guarantees  coordination  of  de- 
sign practice  and  construction 
procedure   along   definite   lines; 

(d)  advances  new  production  meth- 
ods; 

(e)  serves  as  an  adjunct  to  shop  ex- 
perience; 

(f)  eliminates  the  necessity  of  ver- 
bal formulae; 

(g)  saves  precious  time  in  all-out 
production; 

(h)  enables  master  craftsmen  from  a 
different  field  to  get  the  "feel" 
of  the  new  environment  and  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  changed 
conditions. 

Therefore  the  logical  conclusion  is 
that  pictorial  illustration  became  an 
important  contributing  factor  in  es- 
tablishing the  "Calship"  wartime 
shipbuilding  record. 


The  Harvard  Report 

(Conliiuied  from  page  437) 

(D)  SALES  PROCEDURE.  Ships 
should  be  offered  for  sale  immedi- 
ately at  end  of  the  war.  Ships,  ex- 
cept Libertys,  T-2"s  and  those  over 
15  years  old  should  be  offered  for  sale 
at  the  above  prices  to  prospective 
purchasers  in  the  following  order: 
(a)  Contractual  obligations,  (b) 
United  States  flag  operators,  (c)  Re- 
serve Fleet  Maintenance  Corporation 
for  Balance  Reserve,  (d)  Foreign 
flag  operators.  Libertys,  T-2's  and 
ships  over  15  years  old  should  be  of- 
fered to  all  purchasers,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  simultaneously. 

(E)  CHARTER.  Liberty  ships  and 
ships  over  15  years  old  should  be 
made  available  for  charter  as  soon  as 
for  sale.  Other  type  ships  should  not 
be  chartered  until  they  have  been  of- 
fered for  sale  to  all  classes  of  pur- 
chasers and  have  not  been  sold.  The 


charter  price  should  be  sufficiently 
high,  as  compared  with  the  sales 
price,  so  that  long-term  chartering  is 
discouraged. 

(F)  SHIPS  NOT  SOLD  OR 
CHARTERED.  The  good  ships 
which  have  not  been  sold  or  char- 
tered under  the  above  procedures 
should  be  sold  to  the  Reserve  Fleet 
Maintenance  Corp.  for  the  residua! 
reserve.  Remaining  ships  which  are 
in  need  of  substantial  repairs  or 
whose  usefulness  is  doubtful  should 
be  scrapped. 

(G)  TERMS.  (1)  Terms  of  pay- 
ment should  differ  as  between  U.  S. 
and  foreign  purchasers.  Foreign  pur- 
chasers should  be  required  to  pay 
cash,  but  U.  S.  operators  should  be 
allowed  either  cash  or  installment 
terms.  (2)  No  restrictions  on  opera- 
tions should  be  included  in  the  sales 
agreements  with  the  purchasers.  (3) 
No  agreement  giving  the  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  recapture  a  ship 
in  case  of  emergency  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  sales  contract.  (4)  U.  S. 
citizens  who  purchase  and  operate 
ships  under  the  U.  S.  flag  should  have 
the  privilege  of  returning  the  ships 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  at  pur- 
chase price  less  depreciation  at  5 
per  cent  per  annum  to  the  date  of 
return  provided  they  agree  to  build 
a  new  ship  to  replace  the  one  re- 
turned. 

From  the  American  shipowners' 
viewpoint,  this  report  has  the  ad- 
vantage '  that  it  recommends  a  firm 
pricing  and  scrap  or  lay-up  policy 
which,  if  adopted,  will  end  much  of 
the  uncertainty  that  has  plagued  the 
industry.  Prices  will  be  firm  but  the 
ship  will  be  ready  for  sea  when  de- 
livered. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  final 
resultant  legislation  on  ship  sales  will 
be  something  between  the  present 
draft  and  this  report. 


Appointment 

The  Bay  Cities  Asbestos  Company 
of  Oakland,  California,  announces 
the  appointment  of  Edward  Dorres- 
ten  as  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Dorresten  received  his  engi- 
neering education  at  Cal.  Tech.  and 
Stanford,  graduating  from  the  latter 
school  in  1924. 

Since  that  time  he  has  held  suc- 
cessively the  following  positions:  Dis- 
trict Manager  of  C.  F.  Braun  6?  Co., 
manufacturing  mechanical  engineers 
on  gasoline  plants  erected  at  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma;  Design  and  Sales  Engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  West  Coast 
office  of  E.  B.  Badger  &?  Sons  Co., 
chemical  engineers  of  Boston.  Pre- 
vious to  the  outbreak  of  war  he  wat 
engaged  in  supervising  the  erection 
of  refineries  in  Europe,  and  on  his 
return  to  this  country  in  1939  Bech- 
tel  McCone  Co.  appointed  him  vice 
president  in  charge  of  their  San  Fran- 
cisco office.  Here  he  was  in  charge  of 
refinery  and  power  plant  construc- 
tion, and  at  one  time  handled  all  for- 
eign contracts,  including  those  in 
Bahrein  and  Arabia. 

BOOK  REVIEW 

Medical  Care  of  Merchant 
Seamen 

This  book  is  an  invaluable  hand- 
book of  ship  and  aircraft  sanitation, 
written  by  W.  L.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Medical  Director,  Grace  Line,  Inc. 
(Published  by  Cornell  Maritime 
Press,  New  York— Price  $2.00.) 

Doctor  Wheeler's  long  acquaint- 
ance with  maritime  medicine  makes 
him  well  suited  to  the  task  of  writing 
such  an  urgently  needed  emergency 
first  aid  book.  However,  it  is  not 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  profes- 
sional medical  assistance.  Dr.  Wheeler 
is  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  writing 
clearly,  in  a  layman's  language.  He 
discusses  recognisable  symptoms  and 
gives  practical  remedies  based  on  ac- 
tual experience  for  many  diseases 
foreign  to  the  United  States.  For 
those  pharmacists  mates  and  others 
who  are  pinch  -  hitting  for  doctors 
abroad  many  of  our  merchant  vessels 
he  has  provided  the  needed  facts  for 
medical  care  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 
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Edited  by  B.  H.  Boynfon 


**  SEMPER  PARATUS" 

for   these  155   Years 


The  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
oldest  commissioned  service  in  the 
nation,  celebrated  its  155th  birthday 
on  August  4  in  a  way  the  Japs  didn't 
like. 

Out  in  the  far  Pacific  invasion 
fronts  Coast  Guardsmen  commemo- 
r.itcd  the  occasion  with  renewed 
Mows  at  the  enemy. 

Their  major  assignments  on  the 
European  front  finished,  they  have 
marked  another  year  of  putting  their 
fighting  surfman's  skill  into  diffi- 
cult amphibious  landing  operations 
agamst  the  Japanese;  manning  troop, 
assault  and  supply  ships;  performing 
escort  and  convoy  duties.  Withal, 
they  are  not  neglecting  their  tradi- 
tional peacetime  activities  of  pro- 
tecting life  and  property  on  the  sea- 
coasts  and  waterways,  or  their  vital 
wartime  assignments  on  Port  Secur- 
ity. 

Today,  the  170,000  men  and  wom- 
en  wearing  the  Coast   Guard   shield 


for  the  invoi 
Cope  Gloui 
New    Britoit 


Strange    slqhts    to 


Coast   Guard   Cut- 


on  their  right  forearm  have  earned 
commendations  from  ranking  Army, 
Navy  and  Manne  officers,  as  well  as 
from  government,  state  and  munici- 
pal officials. 

While  performing  vital  Port  Se- 
curity duties  on  the  home  front — 
vastly  increased  with  San  Francisco 
Bay  now  the  main  funnel  for  ship- 
ment of  men,  munitions  and  supplies 
to  Pacific  fighting  fronts — the  Coast 
Guard  is  continuing  to  write  a  bril- 
liant chapter  in  combat  zones. 

In  every  major  invasion  since  the 
sneak  Jap  attack  on  December  7, 
1941 — be  it  North  Africa,  Sicily, 
Salerno,  Normandy,  Guadalcanal, 
Tarawa,  Leyte,  Iwo  Jima  or  Okinawa 
-fighting  men  with  "USCG"  em- 
blazoned across  their  steel  helmets 
have  manned  tiny  landing  craft  dart- 
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ing  from  giant  transports  to  enemy 
shores. 

With  a  minimum  of  fanfare,  the 
Coast  Guard  has  performed  its  im- 
portant war-time  services.  Few  know 
that  this  was  the  first  American  serv- 
ice to  take  German  prisoners  in  this 
war;  that  a  Coast  Guardsman,  help- 
ing in  the  rescue  of  Marines  trapped 
behind  enemy  lines  at  Guadalcanal, 
won  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  posthumously;  that  a  Coast 
Guardsman  was  responsible  for  the 
capture  of  the  saboteurs  who  landed 
on  Long  Island  from  a  Nazi  sub- 
marine; that  a  Coast  Guard  "Splinter 
Fleet" — made  up  of  small  8.>-footers 
originally  designed  for  inshore  patrol 
-rescued  more  than  800  survivors  of 
ships  blasted  by  enemy  fire  at  Nor- 
mandy. 

(I'liMse  lliril  I"   Pact-  «!' 
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R.  W.  "Duke"  Decker,  master 
of  the  Bilge  Club  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, piped  all  hands  aboard  for 
the  16th  Annual  Cruise  for  Bilgers 
and  their  guests  Saturday,  June  23, 
at  historic  Palos  Verdes  Golf  Club! 
From  dawn  to  dusk  650  Bilgers 
relaxed  and  enjoyed  the  many  ac' 
tivities  and  "facilities"  which  had 
been  made  available  by  efficient  com- 
mittees. 

In  charge  of  the  golfing  was 
Charley  Houghton.  The  Port  and 
Sta'board  baseball  teams  were  assem- 
bled under  the  watchful  eye  of  John 
Zanello.  Umpire  for  the  strenuous 
contest,  which  resulted  in  a  draw, 
was  T.  W.  "Buck"  Buchhob,  who  is 
well  on  his  way  to  being  the  perma- 
nent arbitrator  for  this  annual  clash. 
Supervising  the  tug  of  war  was 
E.  L.  Archibald.  Anchor  men  for  the 
opposing  teams  had  best  be  nameless. 
As  tradition  now  has  it  the  four- 
hour  barbecue  feast  stole  the  show! 
Chief  Steward  was  Walter  Rich- 
ards, Sr.,  aided  and  abetted  by  a 
quintet  of  chefs  whose  culinary  skill 
puts  to  blush  the  cuisine  of  Adolph 
of  The  Riti. 


PMR's  ubiquitous  photographer,  M.  Duke  Lonfre'  of  Los  Angeles,  staged 
these  photographs  for  the  record.  Bilgers,  do  you  recognize  yourselves? 
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Have  Yoii  Met 
Eddie"  Martin? 


He  has  hccn  deep  in  the  ocean  on 
test  dives,  checking  electrical  equip- 
ment for  noise  that  might  betray  a 
submarine's  presence  to  the  enemy: 
he  has  been  high  in  many  a  crow's- 
nest,  admiring  the  sleek  beauty  of 
some  mighty  ship  which  he  has 
helped  to  equip  with  steam  propul- 
sion machinery  and  electrical  appara- 
tus. But  mostly,  aboard  ship,  you'll 
find  him  in  the  engine  room,  for  he's 
fond  of  engine  rooms. 

He's  W.  Edgar  "Eddie"  Martin, 
youngish  appearing  veteran  of  more 
than  23  years'  service  to  the  marine  « 

industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
for  the  past  30  years  a  marine  rep- 
resentative for  the  'Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation. 

Eddie  has  been  assistant  manager  of  the  Marine  De- 
partment for  the  Pacific  Coast  District  for  the  past  four 
years.  In  his  present  job  Martin  coordinates  service, 
sales  and  engineering  work  on  virtually  all  Westinghouse 
products  going  to  the  marine  industry.  He  deals  in  every- 
thing from  steam  turbines  and  gears  totaling  200,000  hp 
for  capital  ships,  down  to  200  hp  equipments  for  fishing 
boats.  From  Seattle  to  San  Diego,  he  has  helped  meet 
the  pressing  wartime  needs  of  shipbuilders,  operators, 
repair  yards,  and  the  Navy.  He's  busy— and  he  takes  to 
it,  his  friends  say,  like  a  Martin  takes  to  water. 

A  dangerous  job?  Well,  not  necessarily,  says  he,  al- 
though he  reluctantly  admits  having  fallen  off  a  dredge 
at  New  Orleans.   He  got  wet,  he  recalls. 

Hectic?  Certainly!  But  on  the  less  serious  side  he 
remembers  vividly  one  recent  race  against  time  that  al- 
most got  him  an  unplanned  trip  to  Hawaii.  He  had  been 
inspecting  a  repaired  turbine  generator  set  on  an  LSD 
when  he  felt  the  ship  moving  from  the  dock.  He  raced 
to  the  deck  to  find  the  ship  already  too  far  away  from 
the  dockside  to  permit  even  a  superhuman  leap.  But  Mar- 
tin didn't  go  to  Honolulu,  although  it  was  close.  Instead 
a  deckhand  quickly  swung  him  across  the  gangplank- 
less  space  between  dock  and  ship,  via  a  handy  cargo  crane. 
He  was  still  in  San  Francisco,  albeit  perilously  close  to 
the  outer  end  of  the  Pier  when  he  landed  feet  first. 

Thrills?  Among  his  favorites  are  those  test  runs  on  the 
"more  than  30  knots"  destroyers,  the  crash  stops,  figure 
8's,  sharp  turns  at  high  speeds,  aboard  the  ships  he  helped 
equip  with  electrical  or  steam  turbine  propulsion  equip- 
ment. 

As  a  charter  member  of  the  Westinghouse  Marine  De-' 
partment,  he  helped  pioneer  the  now  well-known  and 
widely  used  diesel-electric  drive.  He  believes  that  it  will 
be  more  widely  used  in  post-war  shipping  days  to  come, 
A  native  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  an  electrical  engi- 
neering graduate  of  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boul- 


der, Culo.,  he  joined  Westinghouse  in  1915  at  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Following  graduate  student  training  there, 
he  joined  the  company's  newly  formed  Marine  Depart- 
ment, and  was  instructor  in  the  Westinghouse  Technical 
Night  School.  In  1920,  he  took  further  post  graduate 
work  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  And  in  1922 
he  was  transferred  to  San  Francisco  as  the  company's 
marine  representative. 

Author  of  various  technical  and  semi-technical  papers 
and  articles  on  marine  subjects,  Mr.  Martin  has  also 
found  time  for  other  activities  he  believes  of  major  im- 
portance to  the  marine  industry.  He  served  for  three 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Propeller  Club  of  California,  now  the  Mariner's  Club  of 
California.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States,  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  and  also  holds  membership  in  the  Society  of 
Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers  and  the  San 
Francisco  Commercial  Club.  At  various  times  he  has 
served  on  the  Naval  Affairs  and  Shipbuilding  Commit- 
tees of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Hobbies?  Whenever  he  has  time  for  them,  which  is 
seldom,  they're  table  tennis,  golf  (he's  partial  to  the  late 
cSO's) — and  ships! 

This  brief  si:e-up  of  Eddie  Martin  wouldn't  be  com- 
plete these  days  without  mention  of  what  to  him  has 
become  a  veritable  crusade.  It's  simply:  "This  time,  let's 
keep  our  Merchant  Marine." 

"Today  the  United  States  has  the  biggest,  best  mer- 
chant marine  in  the  world,"  Martin  says.  "It's  insurance 
against  future  wars  and  —provided  we've  sense  and  fore- 
sight enough  to  keep  it — should  be  a  major  factor  in  pro- 
viding jobs  and  insuring  post  -  war  prosperity  for  our 
entire  nation.  The  taxes  of  all  our  people  are  paying  for 
this  mighty  armada.  Let's  not  repeat  our  World  War  I 
blunder.  Let's  not  cive  it  away,  sell  it  or  allow  it  to 
rust  and  rot,  after  World  War  II." 
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e  United  States  at  UNCIO  were  present  at  Richmond  yards  launchlngs.  Left:  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Stettlnius.  Jr.,  sponsor  of  SS  Phillips 
26.  Center:  Triggerman  and  sponsor  of  the  SS  New  World  Victory  are  Senator  (Michigan)  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  Right: 
Commander   Harold   E.    Stassen  with   Mrs.    Stassen,   the  sponsor   and    Henry   J.   Kaiser,    just   before   the   SS   Adelphi   Victory   slid   down 


Interoatiooal 
Launehings 


to    swing    thi 

champagne 

Grove  City  Victory 


the      SS 
The 


fife  of  T 
V.  Soong,  then  China's 
Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  chairman  of  his 
country's  delegation  to 
UNCIO. 

Below:  Mrs.  C.  T.  Feng 
christening  the  SS  Drake 
Victory  as  Miss  Doreen 
Feng  holds  the  sponsor's 
bouquet.  Mrs.  Feng  is 
the  wife  of  San  Francis 
co's  Chinese  Consul  Gen 
eral  and  assistant  secre 
tary  to  the  Chinese  dele 
gafion  at  the  Conference 


at 
Richmoiid 


With  over  seven  hundred  of  their 
ships  now  plying  the  sea  lanes  of  the 
world,  the  shipbuilders  of  Richmond, 
California,  were  hosts  during  recent 
months  to  representatives  of  many 
of  the  countries  which  these  vessels 
serve. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  at  San 
Francisco,  international  good  will 
marked  the  launching  events  at  the 
yards  of  The  Permanente  Metals 
Corporation  and  of  Kaiser  Company. 
Inc.,  in  which  distinguished  visitors 
from  many  lands  participated  in  the 
colorful  and  impressive  ceremonies. 

The  SS  New  World  Victory,  serv- 
ing as  the  symbol  of  triumph  and 
security,  was  especially  dedicated  "to 
the  coming  era  of  lasting  peace,  un- 
derstanding, and  friendship  among 
all  freedom-loving  peoples  to  issue 
from  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organisation." 
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Below,  extreme  left:  The  Right  Honor 
Minister  for  Eiternol  Affairs  lor  the  ( 
Excellency  and  Mme.  Abdel  Hamid  Bod 
President  Benes  of  Ciechoslovakia,  pr< 
to  the   United   Stotes.     Ab< 


Belo 


He 


'  J.   Ko 


fith 


I  Ambo 


ig  flowers  to  Mme. 
tes.  Above,  right:  Wife  of  the  N 
Ime.  Henri  Bonnet,  sponsor,  and  Hi: 
to  Washington,   0.  C. 


Connally,    sponsi 


At  right:  British 
Delegotion.  top  to 
bottom:      Viscount- 


tory  of  State  lor 
Dominion  Affairs 
of  the  United  King. 


'  Affairs  ad  In. 
^^lm  of  the  South 
frjcon  Legation 
I  Washington). 


e  Evatt.  He  is  Attorney  General  and 
At  right:  Henry  J.  Kaiser  with  His 
Mushka  and  Matthew,  the  children  of 
.  S.  Hurban.  wife  of  Ciechoslovaliian 
rwegian  Consul.  Mrs.  Lars  J.  Jorslad. 
Excellency  Georges  Bidault.     Sponsor's 
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Around    the    Yard 


IS 


SOME    OF    THE    SOUTH    AMEKICAN 
DCLEGATCS    AT    RICHMOND    LAUNCHINGS 
Le«t    fo    righ»:      Senora    Guillermo    Belt    greet 
9uesfs    OS    His    Eicellency    Guiirermo    Bejf   ques 
tions   Clay    P     Bedford    on    shipyord    produitio. 
lust   before   the   lounehin,   of  the   SS   Alleqhen, 
Victory.    The  sponsor  is  wife  of  Cube's  Ambos 
sador    to    United    Stotes    ond    choirmon    of    hi< 
country  s    delegotion    to    UNCIO. 
Center:     Sponsor    of   the    SS    Hills    Victory,    Se- 
nora   Raquel    de    Guzman-Cruchogo,    and    trio- 
german.   His  Excellency  Joaquin  Fernonde,.   Th'e 
sponsor    is    wife    of    The    Honorable    Juan    Gui- 
mon.    Consul    of    Chile    ot    Son    Franciscr       "- 


of   his 


for 


ntry's    delega- 


SIR  >lMOS  VISITS 
AMCRICAN  SHIPYARDS 
Sir  Amos  Lowrcy  Ayre, 
prominent  British  ship, 
building  officiol.  is 
shown  on  elevated  plat, 
form  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Inqalls  yards  at 
Poscagoula,  Miss.  Left, 
in  sunglosses,  is  R.  I. 
Ingolls.  Jr..  vice  chair- 
man, and  center.  A.  M. 
Seigert,  works  supt., 
who  accompanied  Sir 
Amos  on  his  tour  of  in- 
spection. 


Right:  His  Excellency  and  Senora  Alberto  Lleros 
Comargo,  during  the  launching  ceremony  of  the 
SS  Asbury  Victory.  The  sponsor  is  wife  ot  the 
Minister   of   Foreign   Affairs   for   Colombia. 


S.S.  Whittier  Christened 

Calship's  448  vessel,  the  Victory 
ship  SS  Whittier  Victory,  named  for 
Whittier  College  in  California,  was 
launched  on  June  20,  and  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Lee  K.  Vermille  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mrs.  Vermille  is  the  wife  of  the 
past  president  of  the  Port  of  Los  An- 
geles-Long Beach,  and  National  Vice 
President  of  the  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States.  Her  daughter. 
Miss  Shirley  Vermille,  was  maid  of 
honor. 

Dr.  William  C.  Jones,  president  of 
Whittier  College,  represented  the  in- 
stitution and  gave  a  short  address. 


PROPEtlER   CLUB   MEMBERS    WIFE   LAUNCHES    CALSHIP   VESSEL 

At    right:      Herbert    Pickering    lot    leftl,    new    president   of    tfc.    1 .,    a 

Long  Beach   Propeller  Club,   with   Mr.  and  Mrs    Lee  K     VerminS  „t  r    f'H^    P' 

the    launching    of    the    S.S.    Whittier    Victory  Uhi^J    Mrs'.'Te'miire*   ch°  fs't'e'ner 

fef,"";   rS-^Mii"    'tf    I— „'=••'''?    PTty    of    the    S.S.    WhiHier    Victory  "re' 

;''e*siS°e„;'ff*Whrt^ilr'£';  r/ge'^Te"  ;'onT:;'  ^l^^rii^L  *'"■'""  /•    'P' 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Whittie;.   and   m"    Wardmon  ^"''""•"'   ""■"'■er  of  the 
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Tube-Turn  welding  fittings  are  available  at  every  big  shipping  center 

SHIPS 


of  all  services  and  sizes  have  absorbed 
terrific  punishment,  with  little  time  out 
for  repairs,  in  their  never-ending  job  of  keeping  sup- 
plies moving.  Many  of  them  need  major  attention 
right  now  and  the  number  will  increase  steadily. 
Tube-Turn  welding  fittings  are  ready  for  this  big  job. 
In  the  complete  Tube  Turns  line,  there  are  more| 
than  4,000  items  to  meet  every  marine  require- 
ment. Tube  Turns  distributors  in  every  big  ship- 
building center  maintain  ample  stocks  to  fill  most 
orders  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  in  every  case 
there  is  a  Tube  Turns  branch  near  at  hand  to  take 
care  of  exceptional  needs. 

Tube-Turn 


For  the  extra  strength  and  lightness,  the  uniform 
wall  thickness  and  high  efficiency  which  have  made 
Tube-Turn  welding  fittings  famous  throughout  the 
maritime  world,  specify  genuine  Tube-Turn  products 
for  all  welding  fittings  in  all  repair  work. 


Selected  Tube  Turns  distributors  in  every  principal  city 
are  ready  to  serve  you  from  complete  stoclcs. 

TUBE  TURNS  (Inc.),  LOUISVILLE  1,  KENTUCKY 
Branch  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Houston,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles. 


Welding  Fittings 
and  Flanges 


BEATTYr. 


ACHiNEAND 
MFG.  COMPANY 
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Shoreside  Personalities 


ANNOLN  CEMENT.— JOHN  G. 
THOMPSON  !i  now  located  at  70 
AtliT.t::  Avenue,  Braoklyn,  New 
^ori_  Hii  nrm  handles  a  complete 
line  of  nuiine  supplies  in  aock  for  a 
hetta  service  to  steamships,  ship- 
yards, and  allied  manne  industries 


n^iurii  CMUipment  tor  the  Xa\->-.  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Illumi- 
nating Engineering  Society,  it  was 
announced  by  Sodet>'  headquarters 
recently.  He  will  take  office  October 
1. 


A.  F.   WAKEFIELD   ELECTED 
PRESIDEN-r  OF  IJES.  Mr  Wake 

rjc.i  rrcsdent  ot  the  F  \\".  Wake- 
=c.c  Brass  Co.,  \'ennihon,  Ohio. 
manufacturers  of  lighting  and   sig- 
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GEAR  M.^.NLFACTURERS 
APPOINTS  GENERAL  MANA. 
GER-  Farrel-Birmingham  Company. 
Inc.,  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Robert  M.  Honegger  as  genera! 


Forrel  fiirninqkom  Co. 

manager  of  the  gear  plant  at  Buffalo. 
N'.  Y.  He  first  became  associated 
-^.\^th  the  Farrel  organi:ation  in  1925 
ind  in  1955  he  was  made  general 
foreman.  Shortly  after  he  became 
plant  superintendent,  the  position  he 
held  until  the  present  appointment. 


U.  S.  PL\"W  OOD  CORPORA- 
TION HAS  FORMED  an  Industrial 
.■\Jhesives  I>i\ision  v.-:th  W.  Robert 
Goepel  manager.  The  headquarters 
will  be  in  the  company's  mam  office 
at  55  West  44th  Street.  New  York. 
In  this  di\Tsion  there  will  be  a  sepa- 
rate department  on  Pliobond.  a  new 
all-purpose  plastic  adhesive  devel- 
oped by  Goodyear.  This  department 
wfll  be  manager  by  E.  A.  Filley.  for- 
merly with  Goodyear's  plastics  and 
coatings  di\'ision. 


W.    S.    A.    CONSOLIDATION. 

War  Shipping  Administration  an- 
nounces that  the  Insurance  Secoon 
and  the  Admiralty-  Claims  Section 
have  been  merged  and  that  Edward 
A.  Neily  has  been  appointed  to  han- 
dle the  combined  units  with  the  title 
of  Assistant  Genera!  Counsel. 

Substantially  all  of  the  U'ashing- 
ton  staff  of  the  Admira!t>'  Qaims 
Section  will  be  moved  to  New  York, 
operating  out  of  S>9  John  Street. 


PASCAGOULA  TO  PUGET 

SOL-ND.  A  C  Miccia.  who  was 
employed  by  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Pascagoula.  Miss.,  is 
now  associated  with  the  War  Ship- 
ping Admistration  in  Seatde.  Wash- 
ington. He  was  head  of  the  material 
coordination  department  of  the  In- 
galls yard  until  he  resigned  to  assume 
his  WSA  post  on  July  1. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


AUGUST     •      1945 
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UNION  ScC^l€nc^€i/l^ed  DIESELS 

Based  upon  years  of  research  and  experience  with 
various  types  of  superchargers,  The  Union  Diesel 
Engine  Company  fitted  to  one  of  its  engines  the  first 
turbo-charger  ever  sold  in  the  United  States  for 
hea\y  duty  marine  application. 

Any  UNION  Diesel  can  be  supercharged.  Any 
method  of  supercharging  can  be  used.  The  satis- 
factoty-  service  delivered  by  UNION  Supercharged 
Diesels  is  attested  by  the  repeat  orders  received 
from  their  owners. 

If  you  want  to  increase  the  eflficiency  and  power  of 
your  present  UNION  Diesel,  or  if  you  contemplate 
the  installation  of  a  Diesel  power  plant  for  ship 
propulsion,  auxiliaty  or  stationaty  service,  we  in- 
vite your  inquity. 


7<^  UNION  DIESEL  ENGINE  ^(Mifrci^ 

320O  EAST  SEVENTH  STKEET.  OAKLAND  6,  CALIFORNCA,  U.  S.  A.  •    CABLE  ADDRESS:  "UNIGAS" 
World's  oldest  manufacturers  of  liquid  fuel  internal  combustion  engines 


AMPLIFIED  SOUND 

Transmitting  SYstems 


KEMLER  microphone— loudspeaker  systems  transmit  and  amplify 
voice  commands  .  .  .  cover  selected  spaces  or  reach  every  man  aboard. 
Indispensable  at  sea,  while  docking  or  at  docic.  Vital  in  emergencies.  Built 
to  stand  up  under  severe  marine  exposure  .  .  .  designed  for  practical  sea- 
going men  by  a  firm  with  twenty-five  years  experience  in  marine  wireless 
and  electronics.  •  Installations  on  passenger  ships  since  1936.  Hundreds 
of  installations  since  Pearl  Harbor  on  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
U.  S.  Navy  vessels  to  meet  requirements  of  M.  M.  I.  Div.  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  and  BuShips  speciflcotions. 

REMLER  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  BiTant  St.  •  San  Fianclsco,  10,  Calif. 


REMLER 

■fl nnouncln^  &  Communication  ^aultament 

Manulactuters  ol  Marine  Communication  Equipment  Since  1918 


DECONHIL   SHIPPING   COM- 
PANY'S  NEW  PORT  CAPTAIN. 

Capt.im  V.  Riul  Marshall,  who  ha? 
been  associated  for  over  fifteen  years 
with    the    Deaconhil    Shipping   Co, 


Captain  V.  Paul  Marshall,  new  port  co 
for  Deconhil  Shipping  Company. 

was  recently  appointed  port  captain. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  war  he  has 
spent  eleven  months  on  the  Atlantic 
and  for  over  two  years  was  in  com- 
mand of  several  tankers  on  the  South 
Pacific  run. 

He  was  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Navy 
from  1917  to  1921  and  holds  a  Lieu- 
tenant Commander's  commission  in 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  His  early 
seafaring  days  were  spent  on  the 
Cuban  Distilling  Co.  tankers  on  the 
West  Indies  run. 


JAMES  L.  RAY  NAMED  TUR- 
BINE DEPARTMENT  HEAD.  Ap 

pointment  of  Mr.  Ray,  widely-known 
steam  and  gas-turbine  engineer,  is 
announced  by  George  F.  Gayer,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Joshua  Hendy  Iron 
Works,  Sunnyvale,  California.  Ray 
will  head  the  company's  gas  and 
steam-turbine  engineering  depart- 
ment in  San  Francisco  and  supervise 
the  expansion  of  its  technical  staff. 
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/ft^t(^€u(<i^ft^  a  new  compass 
for  small  vessels 


HERE  at  last  is  a  navij;ation  instru- 
ment for  vessels  requiring  some- 
thing better  than  a  magnetic  compass 
.  .  .  vessels  \\  here  space,  weight,  and 
power  limitations  make  it  impracti- 
cable to  use  the  Gyro-Compass. 

Sperry  announces  the  Gyro-Mag- 
netic Compass,  designed  particularlv 
for  small  craft:  fishing  boats,  seagoing 
tugs,  towboats,  barges,  work  boats, 
yachts,  and  ferries. 


The  Sperry  Gyro-Magnetic  C')m- 
pass  is  a  remotely  located  mag  letic 
compass  from  wliich  gyro-stauilized 
indications  are  transmitted  to  con- 
vcniendy  located  repeaters. 

The  magnetic  compass  unit  can  be 
located  where  magnetic  disturbances 
are  at  a  minimum.  This  solves  many 
of  the  serious  deviaticm  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  magnetic  compass. 

Also,  its  gyro-stabilized  indications 


as  shown  on  the  repeater  compass  are 
steady  .  .  .  regardless  of  the  vessel's 
rolling  and  pitching. 

The  Gyro-Magnetic  Compass  can. 
in  addition,  be  used  to  control  auto- 
matic steering. 

Subject  to  government  priorities. 
this  equipment  will  be  available  com- 
mercially toward  the  end  of  the  year. 
Write  our  Marine  Uejjartment  for 
further  information. 


SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  COMPANY,  INC 


!•    GREAT   NECK,   N.   Y. 

* 

QliTiuon  o/'/Ae  .'^//lerrii  'Y>or/,or<i/io,i  tOS  ANGEtES    •    SAN  FRANCISCO    •    SEAHIE    •    NEW  ORIEANS 

'  '  J  '  CLEVEIAND    •    BROOKLYN    •    HONOlUtU 


GVHOSCOPICS      .      ELECTRONICS      .      RADAR      •      AUTOMATIC     COMPUTATION      .      SERVO-MECHANISMS 


XZIT 

Cleans  Out  Soot 
and  Fire-Scale 

Eliminates  Sparking 

Extinguishes  Stack  Fires 


XZIT  not  only  gets  rid  of  soot  and 
fire-scale  from  fire-box  to  top  of 
stack,  but  checks  further  carbon  de- 
posits. This  scientifically  compound- 
ed chemical,  which  is  fed  into  the  fire- 
box while  the  boiler  remains  in  full 
operation,  reduces  the  residual  de- 
posits of  combustion,  prevents  spark- 
ing, and  puts  out  stack  fires  instantly. 

Continued  use  of  XZIT  prevents  fur- 
ther deposits,  pitting  and  corrosion. 
The  cost  of  XZIT  is  insignificant,  com- 
pared with  the  time,  labor  and  fuel 
it  saves. 

Send  tor  details. 

XZIT   SALES   CO. 

1031    CLINTON    STREET.    HOBOKEN,    N.    J. 
200    DAVIS    STREET.    SAN    FRANCISCO.    CALIF. 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities 


SPERRY    GYROSCOPE    COM- 
PANY'S    ASSISTANT    MARINE 

sales  manager  is  R.  E.  Erhentraut. 
He  joined  the  Field  Service  de- 
partment of  Sperry  Company  shortly 
after  his  graduation  from  the  Naval 
Academy  with  a  Bachelor  of  Sci-- 
ence  degree  in  engineering.  Prior  ,, 
to  that  he  had  studied  electrical  engi-  ■ 
neering  at  Kansas  State  College  and 
Manhattan.  He  served  as  marine 
service  engineer  on  a  wide  variety 
of  assignments  before   being  placed 


Erbentraut,    ossistanf 
monaqer  for  Sperry  Gyroscope 


in  charge  of  the  marine  service  office 
at  Boston,  in  1942. 

In  his  new  position,  Erhentraut  will 
assist  Marine  Sales  Manager  O.  B. 
Whitaker  in  directing  the  company's 
marine  activities.  His  professional 
memberships  include  Society  of  Na- 
val Architects  and  Engineers;  the 
American  Society  of  Naval  Engi- 
neers; and  the  Port  of  New  York, 
Propeller  Club  of  United  States. 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  RE- 
GIONAL   OFFICES.     The    U.    S. 

Maritime  Commission  has  announced 
the  consolidation  of  two  regional  of- 
fices, Gulf-Great  Lakes  and  East 
Coast,  and  to  be  under  one  director, 
L.  R.  Sanford.  He  is  well  known  to 
shipbuilders  on  all  coasts.  Formerly 
Mr.  Sanford  was  director  of  the 
Gulf-Great  Lakes  region  since  con- 
solidation of  these  two  areas  in  May, 
1944.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was  di- 
rector of  the  Gulf  regional  office. 

Reduction  of  the  ship  construction 
programs  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
later  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  has  given 
him  wide  experience  in  the  closing 
phases  of  the  activity,  the  disman- 
tling of  facilities  and  other  factors  in- 
cident to  the  completion  of  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission's  wartime  pro- 
gram. 


PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


S800  S.  Hoover  St.,  Us  Angeles  44,  Colif.,  TWinooks  1-171 


AUGUST 


CHARLES  A.  BUTCHER  JOINS 
CROCKER  -  WHEELER.     Mr. 

Butcher,  formerly  manager  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  manufacturing  and  repair 
department  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Division.  Joshua  Hendy 
Iron  Works,  Ampere,  New  Jersey. 

A  Fellow  of  the  A.LE.E.,  he  is  the 
author  of  several  articles  on  auto- 
matic controls  for  power  generation 
and  on  sub-station  and  distribution 
equipment.  He  is  the  inventor  of  a 
number  of  devices  and  control  sys- 
tems related  to  automatic  switch  gear. 


THE  NEWLY  ESTABLISHED 
ENGINEERING  SERVICE  division 
of  Tube  Turns,  Inc.,  is  to  be  headed 
by  Carl  B.  McLaughlin.  This  divi- 
sion is  developing  new  applications 
for  the  company's  welding  fittings. 
McLaughlin  was  formerly  associated 
with  Tube  Turns  Pittsburgh  office 
and  prior  to  joining  the  firm  in  194.1, 
he  was  a  metallurgist-engineer  with 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Corp 


Carl  B.  McLaughlin,  with  Engineering 
Service  of  Tube  Turns,  Inc. 


W«y  RgtiNC 


Keep  Bricks  New 


with 


BRICKSEAL 


Highly-glazed— Vitrified 
Monolithic  Coating 

Simply  brush  or  spray  Brickseal  over 
your  refractory  lining,  and  starf  boiler 
operation  at  once.  Furnace  heat  vitri- 
fies Brickseal  permanently  into  all 
pores,  cracks  and  joints,  binding  the 
bricks  with  a  highly-glazed,  monolithic 
coating,  Impervious  to  slagging,  clink- 
ering, corrosive  vapors, flame  abrasion 
and  air  infiltration. 

Sudden  temperature  changes  cannot 
crack  or  loosen  Brickseal  because  It 
remains  semi-plastic  until  boiler  cools. 
Brickseal  costs  only  a  fraction  of  a  re- 
line  job,  and  assures  long,  efficient, 
trouble-free  boiler  operation.  Write 
now  for  sample  or  Brickseal  engineer. 


BRICKSEAL 

REFRACTORY  CO. 

1029  CLINTON  ST.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 
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E.  A.  France,  son  of  Adam 
Warren  France,  who  pat- 
ented France  Metallic  Pack- 
ing and  founded  the  busi- 
ness nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
is  now  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  J.  C.  Allen 
is  the  new  treasurer.  Both 
Mr.  France  and  Mr.  Allen 
have  been  active  in  the 
manufacture  of  metallic 
packing   for   many   years. 

The  new  management 
pledges  that  it  will  produce 
the  same  high  quality  me- 
tallic packing  that  has  been 
operated  so  successfully  in 
engines,  pumps  and  com- 
pressors under  all  condi- 
tions of  service  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  Further- 
more, every  effort  will  be 
made  to  reorganize  the 
business  in  order  to  im- 
prove service  and  delivery. 

Remember  the  Name, 
FRANCE,  Standard  of  the 
Industry. 


m 


In  the  Caterpillar 

Paint  Spray  Bootl 


It  was  a  joyous  occasion  recently 
at  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  when  the 
first  diesel  engine  in  several  years 
emerged  from  a  spray  booth  in  the 
paint  shop  wearing  a  bright  coat  of 
famous  "Highway  Yellow." 

For  the  past  few  years  all  Cater- 
pillar products  have  been  painted 
Uncle  Sam's  "lusterless  olive  drab" 
color,  even  those  few  going  to  criti- 
cally important  jobs  on  the  home 
front,  because  of  a  scarcity  in  chrome, 
one  of  the  main  ingredients  in  the 
"Highway  Yellow"  developed  ex- 
clusively for  the  company. 

With  a  limited  quantity  of  chrome 
now  available,  and  because  civilian 
users  and  dealers  have  always  pre- 
ferred the  color,  the  firm's  diesel  trac- 


On    hand    to   watch   tt 
painters     apply     "HI9 
way  Yellow"  on  on 
Caterpillar's    units   aril 
J.    R.    Munro.    qeneril 
factory  manager  deft' 
H.    W.    Smith,    managi 
of    engine    sales:    D.    ll 
Bomber,    superintenden 
of   painting    ond   ship 
ping,    and    F.    W.    Ho 
gemeir,     superintenden 
of  Industrial   engii 


tors,  motor  graders  and  engines  al-' 
located  to  civilian  users  are  now 
leaving  the  factory  painted  the  fai 
miliar  yellow  color. 

Port  of  Embarkation  News 

On  July  24  Major  General  Will 
Ham  M.  Goodman  was  named  Depi 
uty  Port  Commander  and  Oversea 
Supply  Officer  for  San  Francisco  Por 
of  Embarkation.  He  came  to  his  ne\i  i 
post  from  similar  responsibilities  a' 
New  York  Port  of  Embarkation.  Foi 
three  years  as  Overseas  Supply  Offi  . 
cer  there,  he  helped  direct  the  flow 
of  men  and  materiel  that  o\er- 
whelmed  the  Germans  and  bmui^ht 
victory  in  Europe. 


U.S. M.S.   C>9DET 
HERO  "SIGNS  ON" 
WITH  GKACE 

Fred     L.     Doelber, 

Lines  in  Son  Fron- 
cisco,  talks  over  a 
few  post-war  plans 
with  Codet  Midship- 
man Williom  Mitch- 
ell of  the  U.  S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Cadet 

terned  by  Japanese 
in  the  Philippines. 
Cadet  Mitchell  e<- 
pressed  o  desire  to 
soil  with   Groce  fol- 


PHILADELPHIA  35,  PA. 
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INSULATION    FOR 


SHIP    REPAIR 

AND   RECONV|RSIQN 


As  specialists  in  the  application  of  insulation  for  every  type  of 
ship  Marine  Engineering  &  Supply  Co.  engineers  have  developed 
and  perfected  methods  for  speeding  up  insulation  of  fuel  lines, 
hot  and  cold  water  pipes,  boilers  and  steam  lines.  The  skill  and 
.1,  .1,  knowledge  of  our  carefully  trained  workmen  is  available  for 

^^y^^l^^^La-q         Insulations,  Repairs,  and  Reconversions. 


TTlaJiin 


ENGINEERING     &     SUPPLY     CO 


II    £AST   SECOND   ST.  •  lOS   ANGEIES   •  MICHIGAN   8071 


440   BROAD   AVE.     •     WILMINGTON     •     WILMINGTON     5272 


LI 


NAVIGATIONAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


^ince  1882 


BINNACLES  —  COMPASSES  —  ELECTRIC  AND  HAND  OPERATED 
SOUNDING  MACHINES  —  SOUNDING  TUBES  —  LEADS  — 
FATHOM  SCALES  —  BOOM  FAIR  LEADS  —  PLAIN  AND  SWIVEL 
TYPE. 

WHEN  YOUR  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENTS  NEED  REPAIRS  SEND 
THEM  TO  LIETZ.  REPAIRS  MADE  UNDER  FACTORY  SUPERVI- 
SION.    ESTIMATES    FURNISHED  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION. 

CHARTS  ....  BOOKS 

COMPLETE  NAVIGATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  VESSELS 


San  Francisco 

520  Montgomery 

Street 


Los  Angeles 

913  S.  Grand 
Avenue 


Nordberg  Propelling  Engines 

k  equipped  with  CCt/HOX^ 

Exhaust  Pyrometers 


W^ 

1 

\  I 

Ml 

?i 

%JA 

A    1700  hp.  Nordberg  propelUng  er 
in    a   Cl-M-AVl   Cargo  Ship. 

W^any  of  the  Maritime  Cor 
Type  Cl-M-AVl  Cargo  Ships  helping 
to  carry  supplies  all  around  the  world 
are  equipped  wdth  Nordberg  propelling 
engines,  and  Alnor  Exhaust  Tempera- 
ture Pyrometers.  The  constcuit  watch 
upon  exhaust  temperatures  w^ith  Alnor 
Pyrometers  provides  a  reliable  guide  to 
proper  adjustment,  proper  operation 
and  efficient  performance  of  these 


Diesel  engines.  Alnor  Pyrometers  are 
designed  especially  for  this  service,  cind 
provide  reliable  indications  that  permit 
efficient  operation  even  under  the  se- 
verest service  conditions. 

There  is  an  Alnor  Pyron\eter  designed 
for  every  operating  need,  on  large  or 
small  engines. 

Write  for  descriptive  bulletins. 


ILLINOIS  TESTING  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 


420  North  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 


SHORESIDE  PERSONALITIES 


TRIAL  SKIPPER  TAKES 
MATE.  Congratulations  arc  being 
received  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Taylor,  following  news  of  their  re- 
cent wedding  in  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington. Captain  Taylor,  well-known 
Pacific  Coast  skipper,  has  taken  all 
of  the  tonnage  built  at  the  Vancou- 
ver yards  of  Kaiser  in  Washington  on 
their  river  and  sea  trials,  in  his  post 
as  Port  Captain. 


OWESON  REACHES  NOR- 
WAY. A.  B.  Oweson,  distributor  of 
marine  electrical  supplies,  of  San 
Francisco,  San  Pedro  and  New  York, 
was  the  first  civilian  from  the  United 
States  to  reach  Norway  since  the  end 
of  the  war.  He  arrived  there  by  air 
transport  in  order  to  survey  his  inter- 
ests, and  visit  his  branch  ofiices  in 
Oslo  and  Stockholm. 


HARVEY  A.  MYLANDER  IS 
APPOINTED    PACIFIC    COAST 

manager  for  American  Hoist  ii  Der<i 
rick  Co.  This  appointment  was  re 
cently  announced  by  Stanley  M.1 
Hunter,  vice  president  of  the  firm 
Mr.  Mylander  will  have  charge  o^ 
the  company's  offices  in  the  Rus? 
Building  in  San  Francisco. 

Previous  to  taking  up  his  duties 
with  American  Hoist,  he  was  asso 
ciated  with  General  Electric's  district 
office  at  San  Francisco  where  he 
worked  closely  with  various  govern 
mental  agencies,  shipbuilding  firms 
and  industrial  plants. 


WAR  SHIPPING  ADMINIS 
TRATION  announces  the  designa' 
tion  of  Percy  Chubb  as  assistant  dep' 
uty  administrator  (Fiscal  and  Ship' 
ping  Relations).  The  F.  fe?  S.  R.  or 
ganization  will  continue  the  func- 
tions of  the  Fiscal  Affairs  organisa' 
tion  hitherto  headed  by  Mr.  Chubb, 
Its  duties  will  include  responsibility; 
for  coordination  of  activities  of  thee 
various  WSA  Divisions  relating  toi 
the  Maritime  Executive  Board 


A.  L.  Wille 
Dock  Comp 
of  the  Pure 

sociation. 


or  of  purchasos.  Moore  I 
',  Oakland,  was  elected  president' 
iing  Aqents  Association  off  North- 
at  the  annual  meeting  off  the  as. 
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U,5.S.   IOWA,   ONE    OF   THE   NEWEST   AND 
MIGHTIEST     OF    BATTLESHIPS.   HER    AIRPLANE 
CRANE    WAS    DESIGNED    AND    BUILT    BY 

C.H.WHEELER  of  PHILADELPHIA 


C.  H.  Wheeler  products  serving  on  Navy  and  mercha 
include  airplane  and  boat  cranes,  capstans,  anchor  wi 
'winches,  steering  gear,  boat  and  whip  hoisting  units' 
o«»^ensers,  and  steam  jet  air  e' — ' — 


C.  H.WHEELER  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Philadelphia,32,  Pa. 


Seattle  Representative:    BUMSTEAD-WOOLFORD,  1411   Fourth  Avei 


7^H0^ 


-'\fl 


The  KINNEY  Rotatinji  Phingor  Pump  easily  handles  sueh  materials 
as  edible  oils,  molasses,  asphalt,  ete.  It  has  no  valves,  springs  or 
flaskets — and  only  one  stuffing  box.  Two  plungers,  set  180°  apart, 
give  eontinuous  uninterrupted  flow,  eliminating  foaming.  Displace- 
ment is  positive  .  .  .  the  pump  is  accurate  as  a  meter. 
Available  plain  or  steam  jacketed  for  either  horizontal  or  vertical 
installation,  driven  by  gear  head  motor  or  by  motor  through  speed 
redue<T.  Iron,  bronze  fitted  or  bronze  constructions  as  specified. 
Sin.l  lor  Bulletin  18A. 

KIXl^EY  MA1\UFACTURI1\G  CO. 

3554   Washington   St.,   Boston   30,    Moss. 

New  York  •  Chicaqo         •  Philodelphia  •  Los  Anqeles  •  Son  Fronclico 

WE   ALSO    MANUFACTURE   VACUUM    PUMPS,    CLUTCHES   AND    IITUMINOUS    DISTRIBUTORS 


REFRIGERATION    COMPONENTS 


VALVES 

ALCO 

DETROIT 

ELECTROMATIC 

HENRY 

WEATHERHEAD 

KEROTEST 


CONTROLS 

RANCO 

WHITE  RODSERS 

DETROIT 

MARSHALLTOWN 

GAUGES 

THERMOMETERS 


EQUIPMENT 

BRUNNER 

FRICK 

GLOBE 

DOLE  COLD  PLATES 

CONDENSERS 

COOLING  COILS 


ENGINEERS    and    DESIGNERS 

15  STEUART  STREET  PHONE  SUHER  5694  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DRAFTSMAN 
WANTED 

• 

Experienced  in  details  of  tow- 
boat  and  barge  construction, 
both  hull  and  engineering.  Write 
Boyce  Williamson,  c/o  Ingalls 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. 


NEW  YORK  SHIPPING  CO. 
OPENS  SAN  FRANCISCO  OF- 
FICE. The  Parry  Navigation  Com- 
pany of  New  York  recently  opened 
an  office  at  112  Pine  Street,  San 
Francisco,  in  order  to  supervise  the 


operation  of  their  vessels,  transferred 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  com- 
pany acts  as  agent  for  the  War 
Shipping   Administration    and   their 


Pacific  Coast  manager  is  Charles  A. 
Perkes,  well-known  shipping  man 
who  formerly  managed  the  affairs  of 
C.  F.  Sharp  6?  Co.  on  this  coast. 


PUMPS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  SERVICES 

Boiler  Feed  .  .Ballast  .  .  Bilge  .  .  Brine  .  .  Butterworth  :  : 
Largo  Oil  .  .  Condenser  Circulating  .  .  General  Circulating 
.  .  Condenser  Condensate  .  .  Heating  Condensate  Fire 
Evaporator  Plant  .  .  Distilling  Plant  .  .  Drain  .  Fuel  Oil  '  ' 
Lubricating  Oil  .  .  General  Service  .  .  Fresh  Water  .  .  Salt 
Water  .  .  Sanitary  .  .  Fuel  Transfer  .  .  Diesel  Engine  Cooling. 

TYPES:  Centrifugal    •    Redprocating    •    Self  Priming 


_CiO.  I.  SWITT  »  CO..  INSimnS.  Sa  FraKlM* 


WAR  RE 


PUMPS 


WARREN  STEAM   PUMP  CO.JNC,    WARREN,  MASS 
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THE  JOB 

WITH 

8ESTC0  SLOCKS 

BESTCO  MARINE  BLOCKS  are  de- 
signed and  built  of  carefully  selected 
materials  by  highly  skilled  craftsmen 
with  exacting  care  to  meet  the  tough, 
gruelling  wartime  service  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
BESTCO  MARINE  BLOCKS  are  avail- 
able in  all  standard  sizes  and  can  also  be 
furnished  to  suit  any  special  require- 
ments. 


BESTCO    MFG.    CO. 


1401  East  Shore  Highway 


Phone:  Berkeley  2485 


Berkeley  2,  California 


SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE  «nd   PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

MOO  SANSOME  STREET 
Talophone  GArfield  &I68 


G 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Marine  Railways 

3,000  tont  and  5,000  torn  capacity 

One  Hoafing  Dry  Dock 

10.500  torn  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Talaphona  LAkahurit  2- 1 500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
J  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 


THE  GARLOCK 
PACKJNG  CO. 

J  Prejsure  Regulating  Valves 
I  "Typhon"  Whistles 

SOCONY  MARINE  PAINTS 
MARINE  ELECTROLYSIS  ELIMINATOR 
CORP. 


LESLIE  CO. 


TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT  CO 
TUBBS  CORDAGE  COMPANY 
GOODYEAR  "DEKTRED" 
XZIT  Soot  Eradicator 
BRICKSEAL   Refrocfory  Coating 
DESCALING  CHEMICALS  and 

SOLVENTS 
PAXTON   MITCHELL  Metallic  Packinq 
ENSIGN  Products  ^ 


J.  M.  CosTfiio  Suppiy  Co. 

MARINE       SPECIALTIES 

221No.AvalonBlvd..  Wilmington,  Calif.      Phone  Wilm.  2095 


WILMINGTON 
TRANSPORTATION   COMPANY 

General  Agent:  War  Shipping  Administration 

GENERAL  TOWAGE  AND  LIGHTERAGE  SERVICE 
LOS  ANGELES  -  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS 


,ch  636-563 


TUGBOAT  OFFICE:  Berth  82,  San  Pedro,  Californ 

TELEPHONE  NUMBERS:  Terminal  2-4292:  Terminal  2-4293;  Lor 

WHISTLE  CALL  FOR  TUGS:  1  long  —  3  short 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  175  West  Water  St.,  P.  O.  Box  847,  Wiimtngton,  Calif. 

Phones:  Terminal  4-5241;  Nevada  615-45 


Elected  President  of  Association 

The  Purchasing  Agents  Associa- 
tion of  Washington  efected  Herbert 
F.  Price  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  to 
the  office  of  president  at  its  May  10 
meeting  at  Seattle. 

Mr.  Price  has  been  with  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.  for  27  years,  having 


started  at  Seattle  office  on  April  25 
1918. 

In  1930  he  Vifas  appointed  to  the 
position  of  Scrap  Adjuster  at  Seattle 
and  in  1935  became  assistant  to  L.  E. 
Knight,  district  purchasing  agent, 
assuming  key  functions  in  purchas- 
ing, treasury  and  traffic  departments 
of  the  organization. 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


HALF    MODELS  ...  For  the  men  who  lay  out  the  ship's 
plating.  '^ 

STRUCTURAL  MODELS  . 

problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work 

mfd^^h  ^^^^  ^ODELS  .  .  .  F^,  detailed,  decorated 
models  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stem,  keel  to  top- 
mast  A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel.  ^ 


For  analysis  and  solving 
.   .   For  visual  training  of 


VAN  RYPER 


VINEYARD  HAVEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Genial  Emcee  at 
Recent  Launchins' 


Chorfes  Cunningham,  assistant  manager,  Rich- 
mond Shipyard  No.  4,  Kaiser  Corgo,  [nc. 

FIVE  JAPANESE  FLAGS  ARE 
PAINTED  on  the  midship  house  of 
the  SS  Charlotte  Cushman,  telling  the 
story  of  how  the  Navy  gun  crew  shot 
down  five  Nip  would-be  bombers 
while  the  vessel  was  delivering  war 
supplies  at  Leyte.  This  vessel,  built 
by  Permanente  shipyards,  Richmond, 
California,  is  commanded  by  Captain 
Ellsworth  L.  Bush  of  Seattle,  and  her 
purser  is  Harry  Hunt,  whose  home  is 
in  Tacoma.  The  ship  escaped  with- 
out a  scratch,  according  to  Captain 
Bush  when  reporting  the  incident  to 
the  WSA  and  the  managing  agents, 
Northland  Transportation  Co.,  Se- 
attle. 
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SHIPPING  MEN  HONOR  RE- 
TIRING WSA  OFFICIAL.  Claude 
E.  Wakefield,  retiring  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  was  the  honored 
guest  of  the  Steamship  Claims  and 
Insurance  Managers'  Association  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  on  July  2. 
The  group  of  steamship  men  held  the 
dinner  as  a  testimonial  to  the  distin- 
guished service  which  Mr.  Wakefield 
has  rendered  to  the  Government  and 
the  shipping  industry. 
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Quickly  cuts 
steel  up  to  16  gauge 


^ 


^KILSHEAR 

ONLY  S'/a  LBS. 


Cuts  steel 
y^  ^^  up  to  14  gauge 

without  distortion 


SKILNIBBLER 


ONLY  5  LBS. 


rH    OF    THESE    TOOLS  are  compocf, 

weight  (up  to  3  lbs.  lighter  than  other  tools  of  similar 
:ity)  .  .  .  amply  powered  for  fast  cutting  of  hot  rolled 
jp  to  recommended  capacity,  softer  materials  in  pro- 
•n  .  .  .  cool  running,  comfortable  to  the  hand  .  .  .  eliml- 
I  of  customary  handle  gives  operator  complete  control 
jl  in  all  positions.  Ask  your  distributor  today  for  o 
nstration.  v— ^=^ 

SKILSAW,  INC.  V 

3  Etslon  Ave.,  Chicogo  30,  III.  .  factory  Branches  m  All  Principal  Cilitt 


INDUSTRIAL 
EBDIPMENT 
COMPANT 

S&ivicc  Oi^cuUfeituui 

ADMINISTRATION   AND 
SALES  OFFICES 

155  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco  4 

Telephone  DOuglas  6969 

GENERAL  OFFICE,  REPAIR   AND 
SERVICE  FACILITIES 

10911  Russett  Street,  Oakland  3 

Telephone  SWeetwood  8877 


4441  SANTA  FE  AVENUE,  LOS  ANGELES  11 
Telephone  Kimball  7141 


'^"^r.v"" 


The  Arcturus  Drop-Forging,  shown  above,  gives  added 
strength  and  longer  life  to  Mercury  Oil  Tool  Company's 
"hard-tormation  drilling  bit"  —  lower  left. 

This  drop-forging  is  used  on  the  drilling  bit  as  an  arm  to 
hold  the  rotary  cutters,  where  the  density  of  material  and 
continuous  grain  flow  of  metal  in  the  drop-forging  enables 
the  bit  to  "talie  it"  under  the  most  severe  drilling  conditions. 
According  to  the  manufacturer,  "the  added  safety  factor  of 
Arcturus  Drop-Forgings  alone,  is  worth  the  cost  of  the  forging 
—  not  to  mention  the  savings  obtained  in  machine  time 
through  the  uniformity  of  the  rough  drop-forgings." 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  Arcturus  Drop-Forgings 
give  STRENGTH  —  Where  You  Need  It.  Inquiries  regarding 
the  use  of  Arcturus  Drop-Forgings  in  the  manufacture  of 
your   product  are   invited  —  without  obligation. 

ARCTURUS 

MANUFACTURING    CORPORATION 

430!   Lincoln  Blvd. 

VENICE  CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco  Representative 

ALAN   P.  CLINE,   RIALTO   BUILDING 


Mercury  Hard  Formation  Drilling  Bit 


(Continuation  from  page  4891 

"Semper  Paratus"  for 
These  155  Years 

To  help  in  Port  Security  activities, 
thousands  of  patriotic  Americans  an- 
swered the  call  and  enlisted  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  the  Tem- 
porary Reserve,  performing  tasks  for- 
merly done  by  regular  Coast  Guards- 
men, releasing  these  men  for  combat 
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duty  at  sea.  Ten  thousand  women 
have  donned  the  silver  shield  as 
members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Spars. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  truly  living  up 
to  its  motto:  "Semper  Paratus — Al- 
ways Ready." 

THE  TRAGIC  DEATH  IN  A 
PLANE  CRASH  on  June  24  of  Cap. 
tain   Jake   Resnik,   agent   for  Grace 


Line  in  Salavery,  Peru,  where  he  also 
held  the  post  of  American  Consul, 
was  received  with  sadness  by  his  le- 
gion of  friends  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  rest  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Born  and  reared  in  San  Francisco, 
Captain  Reznik  started  his  sea  career 
as  a  cadet  with  the  old  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company.  He  served  as 
skipper  on  many  Panama  Mail  Line 
and  Grace  Line  vessels  out  of  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  before  being 
named  Peru  agent  about  five  years 
ago. 

THE  WEBB  INSTITUTE  OF 
NAVAL  ARCHITECTS  recently 
graduated  12  students  into  the  field, 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci' 
ence  in  Naval  Architecture  »nd  Ma- 
rine Engineering.  The  class  includ- 
ed: Paul  D.  Hubbe,  Edward  W.  Ross, 
Jr.,  Richard  H.  Skidmore,  R.  D.  Jaf- 
fin,  Robert  B.  Reed,  Thomas  P.  Cal- 
lahan, John  Louis  Wilson,  Frank  F. 
Chase,  T.  H.  Bond,  John  B.  Wood- 
ward, Jack  Griner  Gilmore,  Robt.  W. 
Wright. 

NEW  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR 
C.  H.  WHEELER  MFG.  CO.,  Phila- 
delphia, is  T.  S.  Ryan  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  the  company's  California 
representative.  This  firm  builds  steam 
condensers,  steam  ejector-type  vac 
uum  pumps,  water  cooling  tower^. 
airplane  and  boat  cranes,  capstans, 
winches,  special  hoists  and  steering 
gears. 

PACKING  EXECUTIVE.  France 
Packing  Company,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturer  of  metallic  packing,  an- 
nounces that  E.  A.  France,  son  of 
Adam  Warren  France,  who  patented 
the  France  Metallic  Packing  and 
founded  the  business  nearly  50  years 
ago,  is  now  president  and  general 
manager.  J.  C.  Allen  is  the  new  treas- 
urer. 
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lis  Packing  Permits 
the  Utmost  in 

OPERATING 

EFFICIENCY 


t  needs  no  discussing — the  fact  that  oper- 
ating efficiency  can  be  no  greater  than  the 
efficacy  of  the  packing.  Packing  that  seals 
perfectly,  permits  maximum  efficiency. 

Such  a  perfect-fitting  perfect-sealing  effi- 
cient packmg  is  RODPAK.  Patented,  guar- 
anteed, non-friction,  floating  seal,  long-last- 
ing, moderate-cost,  metallic  packings.  A 
series  of  metallic  rings,  segmented  and 
spring  connected,  interspersed  with  synthetic 
rings,  assure  a  perfect  fit  at  all  times  under 
all  conditions.  RODPAK  is  a  floating  seal 
type  of  packing  for  rods,  shafts,  liners, 
plungers.  It  seals  at  once.  The  metal  rings 
contact  the  rod  or  shaft,  but  not  the  stuffing 
box.  The  synthetic  rings  seal  the  stuffing  box, 
but  do  not  touch  the  rod  or  shaft.  In  plung- 
ers the  metal  rings  seal  the  surface  of  the 
liner  but  do  not  touch  the  plunger  ring 
grooves.  The  synthetic  rings  seal  the  ring 
grooves,  but  do  not  contact  the  surface  of 
the  liner.  Result:  efficiency  at  its  peak,  and 
long  maintained  through  elimination  of  fric- 
tion. And  RODPAK  is  easy  to  install,  swift 
to  fit,  slow  to  wear.  Guaranteed  for  one 
year,  its  average  service  life  is  much  longer. 

SO "PACK  UP  YOUR  TROUBLES" 


Jf,e4' 


RODPAK 

METALLIC  PACKING 
for  rods,  shafts,  inside  & 
outside   packed    plungers 


RODPAK    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

1315  Natoma  Street    •    San  Francisco  3,  California 

^^^^^p^^^a^^  REPRfSFNT  A  r/ V£S   i^^^^^^i^^H^^ 


MACHINERY  SUPPLIES  COMPANY,    501  Modison  Averue,    New  York  22,  N.Y. 
RAIPH  E.  MANNS  CO.,  1024  E.  Arakeim  Blvd.,  P.O.  Box  277,  Wilminglon,  Colif. 

W.  H.  ROBER,  1016  1st  Averge,  South,  Seottle  4,  Woihington 
STRIEBY  t  BARTON,   ltd.,  9l2'z   E.  Third  Street,   los   Anjelei  13,   Colilorrio 


It  your  license  were  suddenly 

SUSPENDED.. 


.  .  .  would  you  be 
"on  the  spot"  financially? 

•  Whenever  there  is  a  casualty,  regardless  of  who  is  at 
fault,  you  officers  must  take  the  blame. 

And  this  frequently  results  in  your  license  being  sus- 
pended, if  not  revoked. 

As  you  well  know,  having  one's  license  suspended  or  re- 
voked has  put  many  a  merchant  oflScer  on  the  spot 
financially. 

For  some  years  past,  British  merchant  officers  have  had 
protection  against  this  and  similar  mishappenings.  For 
over  a  decade  many  American  merchant  officers  have 
insured  themselves  against  this  ever-present  possibility. 

A  tested  type  of  insurance  .  .  .  issued  only  to  American 
merchant  officers  .  .  .  offers  all  of  these  benefits  — 

1.  Free  legal  representation  at  any  inquiry. 

2.  Protection  against  loss  of  wages,  should  your 
license    be    REVOKED    or    SUSPENDED. 

3.  Protection  against  loss  of  the  difference  in 
wages  should  your  license  be  reduced  to  a 
lower  grade. 

4.  Protection  against  loss  of  personal  effects 
and  instruments,  resulting  from  stranding, 
sinking,  burning,  collision  of  vessel  and  in- 
cluding strikes,  riots  and  malicious  damage. 

These  special  policies  are  underwritten  by  a  group  formed 
by  three  of  Americas  oldest  and  most  prominent  insur- 
ance companies  .  .  .  and  appeal  not  only  to  individual 
officers,  but  to  Associations  and  other  groups,  as  well  as 
ship-operators. 

World-wide  protection  against  just  such  casualties  that 
can  happen  to  all  who  follow  the  sea.  Write  for  particu- 
lars to  K.  L.  Daniels.  Gen.  Agt..  220  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif.   Telephone  GArfield  2626. 

MERCHANT 
OFFICERS 

PROTECTIVE  SYNDICATE 


BONDRAT    BABBITT    METAL 

Manufactured  by 

BONDRAT  METAL  CORPORATION,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
THE  UNIVERSAL  TIN  SAVING  BABBITT  METAL 

Cotli  APPrOXIMATElv  t%  ^::s'^'  '"  ^''^^'"'' '"  ""*  '''''"''•  '"  '^'  ^''"'^^'^"^  '"  '^'"^  '"  ^"  °'^^^^  ^ET 

cal's'D&Tn',!:.*  ^°'  *''^M  ^'f"  *:  ^'i^i^'  ^°^"^"  '"  ^''""^'  °"  ^"  ^P"  °^  '"-chinery,  loccmofives,  street 

aN  ore  surl  .fw  r-   U  '^'''\'^°"]°^'\^'-  -"V^  '"^'"'''  ^'"^  '"'^  "''"'"^  machinery!    Recommended  for 

thus'^savina  manv    'lI'Llr   "°'^  ''l, '"  ^^'^  °^'°*«^  ^'"^^  ^'^^''''  ^=  '+  -'"  °"+l-=t  them  from  4  to  6  times, 
rnus  saving  many  rebabbittmgs  as  well  as  time  and  money. 

DISTRIBUTED  BY  M  O  O  R  E    MACHINERY    CO. 


1699  Von  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Tel.  TUxedo  6000 


NO  HIGH 
PRIORITIES   NEEDED 


3877  Santo  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Tel.  Kimball  821  I 


SHORESIDE  PERSOIVALITIES 


chant 


Commodore    No 

Hon,    usee, 

Chief    of    the    K 
Marine    Inspection    Divi- 

modore  Hoiert  C.  Shep- 
heord  (of  right). 
USCGR.  who  is  tolling 
the    post   of   special    os- 


Adn 


TWO   COMMODORES   GET 
NEW   C.   G.   ASSIGNMENTS. 

Commodore  Norman  B,  Hall,  USCG, 
has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Inspection  Division  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  succeeding  Commo- 
dor  Halert  C.  Shepheard,  USCGR, 
who  has  heen  appointed  a  special  as- 
sistant to  Admiral  Russell  R.  Waes- 
che,  the  commandant.  Announce- 
ment of  the  change  was  made  at 
Coast  Guard  Headquarters,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Both  officers  are  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard's  Merchant  Marine 
Council. 

Commodore  Hall  who  sat  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Council,  developed 
the  C.G.'s  wartime  post  security  pro- 
gram and  prior  to  the  war  was  In- 
spector-in-Chief  of  the  Service. 

Commodore  Shepheard,  a  native 
of  Boston,  is  a  former  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspec- 
tion and  Navigation.  When  that  Bu- 
reau was  transferred  to  the  C.G.  in 


1942,  he  was  commissioned  a  Captain 
in  the  Reserve. 

AT  THE  CUTLER-HAMMER,, 
INC.,  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  held  June  15,  the  manage- 
ment organization  was  broadened  "by 
the  election  of  the  following  officers: 

F.  R.  Bacon  and  G.  S.  Crane,  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee;  F. 
R.  Bacon,  founder  of  the  company,  i- 
chairman  of  the  board;  H.  F.  VouL 
chairman  of  firm's  executive  commit- , 
tee,  IS  vice  president  and  treasurer; 

G.  S.  Crane,  formerly  vice  president 
in  charge  of  sales  and  engineering,  is 
new  president;  M.  R.  Fenno,  assistant 
treasurer;  and  J.  C.  Springer,  man- 
ager of  credit  and  collection  depart- 
ment, is  assistant  secretary. 

MARINE  TRANSPORT  LINES, 
INC.,  OPENS  SAJM  FRANCISCO 
OFFICE.  Due  to  the  transfer  of 
many  of  its  vessels  from  the  Adantic 
waters  to  the  Pacific,  the  Marine 
Transport  Lines,  Inc.,  of  11  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  is  now  han- 
dling its  affairs  on  the  coast  at  510 
Battery  Street,  San  Francisco.  H.  S. 
Woodman  is  the  manager. 


GENERAL  SHIP  SERVICE  COMPANY 


88-96  Clay  Street 


Chemical  Steam  Cleaning 
Tank  and  Boiler  Cleaning 
Gas  Freeing  •  Sterilizing 
Chipping  •  Wef  Sandblasting 
Scaling     •     Painting 

GArfield  0186 


^^S^^^^ 


San  Francisco 
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About  to 
Specify  Fans? 

Write  first  for  Emerson- 
Electric  Morine  Fan  Cata- 
log Page  No.  X4945. 


TO  prove  their  fitness 
for  sea  duty,  Emerson- 
Electric  Marine  Fans  are 
put  through  a  test  far  more 
grueling  than  any  they  will 
undergo  in  active  service. 
In  a  heated,  glass  enclosed 
case  these  test  fans  run  un- 
der a  constant  spray  of  sea 
brine  . . .  hour  after  hour . . ; 
until  every  crevice  of  the 
motor  is  encrusted.  And 
they  continue  to  operate, 
even  under  such  adverse 
conditions,  because  they 
are  built  especially  for 
Marine  service. 


THE    EMERSON     ELECTRIC     MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

SAINT  LOUIS  •  8fonchej;  New  York*  Chicago  •  Detroit*  Loj  Angelei  •  Davenport 

MdAUte  FANS      ,^, 


LEADERS    IN    THE    ELECTRICAL    INDUSTRY    SINCE    1890 


ITS 


WITH   WIGGINS   QUICK  COUPLINGS 

ON  THE  JOB 


Every  second  c 

Merchant  Marine  is 
fighting  for  supremacy  of 
the  Seven  Seas,  That's  why 
^X'lGGINS  Quick  Coup- 
lings arc  used  for  extra 
speed  in  refueling  opera- 
tions, and/or  loading 
liquid  cargos  into  waiting 
holds. 

TO  CONNECT:  Match  the  two  ends  together,  swing  the  lever 

forward.  It's  done  as  fast  as  you  can  tell  about  it! 

TO  DISCONNECT:  Hold  down  the  latch  and  swing  the  lever 

back. 

WIGGINS  QUICK  COUPLINGS  are  made  of  spark  proof,  spe- 
cial aluminum  alloy  and  tested  under  a  pressure  of  500  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Leak  proofing  is  achieved  by  the  insertion  of  a 
neoprene  gasket  securely  fitted  in  the  undercut  seat.  WIGGINS 
QUICK  COUPLINGS  completely  eliminate  the  tedious,  out- 
moded methods  of  old  type  bolted  flanges  and  the  attendant 
dangers  attached  thereto. 

WIGGINS  QUICK  COUPLINGS  have  been  in  constant  use  on 
all  type  Naval  Vessels  since  1958  ai)d  have  helped  make  Marine 
history.  For  speed,  safety  and  economy,  and  where  iecundi  conni, 
specify  Wiggins  Quick  Couplings. 


E.  B.  WIGGINS  OIL  TOOL  COMPANY, 

Main  office  utij  laclory:   3  124   E.  Olympic  Blvd..  Los  Angi 
Calif.  •  Delroil:  2  1  59  General  Motors  BIdg.,  Detroit  2  •  Seu 
Grand  Central  Terminal   BIdg.,  Rm.  2718.  New  York    17 
Chicago:  2W  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  1.  III. 

INC. 

Ics  23. 
'  York: 
N.   Y. 

FREEAR  — LORENTZEN  COMPANY 

IXSULATIOIV    EIVGIIVEERS 

DESIGN    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

OF    COMMISSARY 

AND 

CARGO    REFRIGERATED    SPACES 


2345  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND 

TEMPLEBAR  5613 


50  HAWTHORNE  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

YUKON  0316 


Hot  off  the  Presis 


"Oil    and    Gas    Burners,"    a    new 

bulletin,  No.  902,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Peabody  Engineering 
Corporation.  It  describes  and  illus- 
trates the  mechanical  and  operating 
features  of  these  burners,  for  natural 
or  forced  draft  operation,  and  also 
shows  the  types  of  atomizers  used 
for  oil  firing. 

Fonned  Steel  Tube  Institute  have 
available  a  new  catalog,  "Better 
Products  With  Electric  Welded  Tub- 
ing." This  book  was  written  for 
product  designers  and  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  both  wartime  and 
peacetime  uses.  It  contains  specifica- 
tions of  various  tubing  applications 
and  offers  a  very  complete  handbook. 

The  Cleveland  Worm  and  Gear 
Company  has  published  a  four  page 
illustrated  bulletin  entitled  "Speed- 
aire,"  which  is  a  concise  description 
of  fan-cooled  worm  gear  reduction 
units.  It  shows  just  how  the  high 
velocity  air  stream  is  held  on  a  di- 


rected course  by  the  double  wall 
housing,  and  how  the  heat-dissipat- 
ing surface  is  nearly  doubled  by  in- 
tegrally cast  fins  on  the  outer  wall 
of  the  housing. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  has 

issued  a  general  booklet  on  its  in- 
dustrial rubber  products.  The  book 
contains  discussion  of  vibro-insula- 
tors,  molded  extruded,  lathe  cut  and 
sponge  rubber  products,  rubber  lined 
tanks  and  valves,  Koroseal,  V-belts 
and  cements. 


YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING! 

PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 

500  S.osom«  Stre.f      -      -      .      San  Fr.ncisco 
Send  me  fhii  Trade  Literafura  as  menKonad  In  your _ j.,. 


(Identify  by  nam*  of  manufacfurorj 


BUSINESS.. 
ADDRESS... 


MARIJVE      EQITIPMEIVT 

IZZT  •  •  •  ?.L"w  ?"  u-  •  f "  *'"'^"  •  •  •  ^••^«^  ^«*'-«»«'«  •  •  •  Woter  Hooter, 
D.st.llers  .  .  .   Feed  Water  Heaters  .  .  .   Exhaust  Gas  Boilers  .  .  .  Heot  Exehonqer! 

DAVIS     EiXGIIVEERIiXG     CORPORATION 

.   E.  SWETT_&  CO.,   ENGINEERS  di__x         j^  ^^'■■•*^^^*limijitfl\ 


OEO.   E.  SWETT  &  CO.,   ENGINEERS 
Son  Francisc 


Plant  ond  General  Offices,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 
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PACKING  &  GASKET 


•  WITH  more  than  400  separate  types  and 
varieties  of  J-M  packings  and  gaskets  now  in 
stock.  Bay  Cities  Asbestos  Company  can  offer 
immediate  delivery  on  virtually  every  item  in 
the  well-known  Johns-Monville  line. 

Now's  the  time  to  get  your  pumps,  engines, 
boilers,  piping  and  valves  back  into  proper 
shape  with  longer-lasting  J-M  packings  and 
gaskets  .  .  .  check  your  needs  against  this 
J-M  list: 

•  ROD,  PLUNGER  &  VALVE  STEM  PACKING 

Sea  Rings;  Asbestos  Fabric;  Braided  and  Twisted 
Asbestos;  Rubber  and  Duck;  Flax  and  Jute;  Flex- 
ible Metallic;  Plastic. 

•  MOULDED  PACKING 

•  PISTON  PACKING 

•  SHEET  PACKING 

•  GASKETS  and  GROOVE  PACKING 

•  ASBESTOS  GASKETING  TAPES 

•  ASBESTOS  WICK,  ROPE  and  CORD 


PHONE: 

San  Francisco:  Enterprise  10S52 
Ookland:  GLencoort  234S 
tr  Stockton  5S«3S 

for  prompt 

and  helpful  service 


^ 


'   Bay  Area,  it'$    / 

BAY  CITIES  / 


BAY  CITIES  ASBESTOS  CO. 

DisrRtsuroRs  •  coNrRxcroRs 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OAKLAND  STOCKTON 


Proved  Seaworthy  in 
America's  War  Needs 


ROLAGRIPS  will  continue 
Sea  Work  in  Peacetime 


Official  V.  S.  Nai7  arid  Manrime  Commission  Photographs 

ROLRGRIP 


PIPE  COUPLINGS 


LED-PIATE  ■  TITE-SEAL  ■  ENSIGN  ROPE,   CA 


As  one  ship  after  another  has  gone  down  the 
ways  .  .  .  Rolagrips  have  gone  with  theni,  to  pro- 
vide leakproof  piping  systems  with  desirable 
flexibility.  Millions  of  man  hours  have  been 
saved  by  using  plain-end  pipe,  straight  or  bent, 
in  random  lengths  with  Rolagrip  Couplings. 
Approved  installations  include  Bilge  and  Ballast 
Lines,  Fuel  Oil  Transfer,  Fire  Mains,  Deck  Drains, 
Air  Vents,  Sounding  Tubes,  Sanitary  Lines,  Over- 
flows, Soil  Lines,  Cargo  Oil  Piping,  Salt  and 
Fresh  Water  Circulating  Systems. 

GUSTIN-BACON  MFG.  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY  7,  MISSOURI 

New  York  PhilotJelphia 

Chicago  Tulsa 

Houston  Spd  Francisco 


AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  WESTERN  MANUFACTURERS 

°Tl  ''"u-  t  7^"^y-y'^-^^-"^,'l  southern  Californ.a  manufacturing  concern,  w.th  pre-war  export  and 

mg  and  appliance  held,  is  seekmg  ho>.e  apphance  items  to  add  to  its  regular  line  of  produm    This 
firm  wi  1  contract  for  outright  purchase,  and  will  assist  in  designing,  manufacturing  and  assemb  ing 

basis.    AI    inquiries  will  be  referred  directly  to  our  client,  and  will  be  handled  by  th^  priLipafs 
Please  address:  f        f     ■ 

WEST-MARQUIS,  INC. 

Adverfiiing    &   Markefing 
57  0  W.  6th  Street       •        Los  Angeles  14,  California 


B.     McMichoel. 

USMS,    executive  officer,    U.   S.   Morifime   Ser.. 
ice    Officers'    School,    Alameda,    Colifornia. 

New  Executive  at  Alameda 

Lieutenant  Commander  David  Mc- 
Michael,  USMS,  recently  appointed 
executive  officer  of  the  USMS  Offi- 
cers' School  at  Alameda,  began  his 
seagoing  career  in  1932  as  a  cadet  on 
the  California  Nautical   Schoolship. 


Since  his  graduation  in  1935,  he 
sailed  off  the  West  Coast  as  a  li- 
censed officer  until  the  outbreak  of 
war,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the 
training  vessel,  American  Sailor,  as 
officer  and  instructor,  fie  spent  some 
time  at  the  USMS  school  at  Avalon, 
later  being  transferred  back  to  the 
American  Sailor  as  executive  officer, 
operating  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 


California  to  King's  Point 

Lieutenant  Thomas  R.  Rooney, 
USMS,  regional  puWic  relations  offi- 
cer for  the  WSA  Training  Organi- 
zation in  San  Francisco,  has  been  ap- 
pointed public  relations  officer  for 
the  Annapolis  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  WSA  announced 
recently. 

Lieutenant  Rooney  has  served  in 
San  Francisco  for  one  year  directing 
public  relations  for  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Service,  the  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine  Cadet  Corps,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Maritime  Academy. 


Previously  Lieutenant  Rooney  was 
public  relations  officer  for  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Service  in  Kansas  City. 
Prior  to  joining  the  service  he  was 
director  of  sales  promotion  for  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  in  St. 
Louis. 


ant  Thomas  R.  Rooney,  U.S. M.S., 
oufe  to  Kinqs  Poinf  Academy. 


pVEST  COAST  SHIPBUILDns|G^A>ID^^ 

Telephone:   HARBOR  5322  ' 

Berth  55,  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES:   229  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET,  SAN  PEDRO 


REPAIRS 


TO 


SEA-GDING  VESSELS 


MACHINERY    INSTALLATIONS 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    ALL    TYPES     OF    BEARINGS 
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PRECIPITOUS  cliffs,  rising  sheer  from  the  sea!  Atop  them  the  cornered 
Jap  fought  desperately,  pouring  his  deadly  fire  on  our  troops.  Hidden  in 
the  caves  which  honeycombed  the  terrain,  he  made  a  last  stand.  A  frontal 
attack  with  dynamite,  sealing  forever  the  enemy-infested  caves,  taking  by 
surprise  the  entrenched  Sons  of  Heaven  above,  would  speed  the  Victory — 
save  lives.  Rope  .  .  .  strong,  pure  Manila  Rope  .  .  .  the  kind  we  make  here  at 
Columbian,  was  needed. 

Because  we  at  Columbian  have  never  relented  in  our  drive  to  supply  our 
fighters  with  all  the  Rope  they  need  .  .  .  because  you  have  cheerfully  done 
wifhouJ  much  of  the  Rope  you  need  .  .  .  because  you  have  taught  and 
practiced  conservation  of  Rope — that  Rope  was  ready!  The  last  Jap  stronghold 
in  Manila  Bay  fell!  Again  Rope  helped  turn  the  tide  of  Victory! 

UnfiJ  that  Victory,  Columbian  Pure  Manila  Rope — with  the  Red,  White 
and  Blue  markers — will  continue  to  go  tiist  to  the  armed  services. 

COLUMBIAN    ROPE    COMPANY 

400-90  Genesee  St.,  Aubum,  "The  Cordage  City,"  N.  Y. 


^LUMBIAN  fiOP 


cd  a  ScHCMi  ol  TOan, 


Iqh*:  Color  volu*  »es«— one  of  «he  many 
es»s  mode  to  insure  perfect  uniform- 
ty     durinq     every     phase     of     production. 


When  you  listen  to  a  talented  musician,  you  realize  the  years  of  training  and 
study  necessary  to  achieve  the  "know  how''  to  produce  fine  music  of  this  kind. 
To  produce  fine  rope  —  rope  that  will  always  be  dependable  under  toughest 
conditions  —  also  requires  "know  how." 

For  instance,  rope  demands  constant  testing  dunng  every  phase  of  production 
to  assure  uniform  quality.  One  of  the  first  of  these  tests  is  the  scientific  color 
value  test  (above).  Minutely  cut  fiber  is  washed,  dned  and  observed  through 
prisms  for  color  companson  with  accepted  standards. 

It  IS  nearly  a  century  of  this  kind  of  "know  how"  in  rope  making  that  has  made 
the  name  Tubbs  stand  for  uniform  dependability. 


Remember  this  trademark  in  postwar 
days  —  remember  NOW  to  specify 
TUBBS  when  rope  must  be  replaced. 


TUBBS  CORDAGE  COMPANY 


SAN     FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 

LOS     ANGELES         •         CHICAGO         •         PORTLAND        •         NEW     YORK 
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HOVJa  complete 

SHIP  REPAIR  SERVICE 

H.W.P.  NOW  OFFERS  A  HIGHLY  TRAINED 
ENGINEERING  STAFF,  EXPERIENCED  CRAFTS- 
MEN PLUS  A  COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED  SHIP 
REPAIR  YARD.  THE  NEW  FACILITIES  ENABLE 
H.W.P.  TO  OFFER  BETTER  AND  FASTER 
SERVICE.  SHIP  OWNERS  WILL  FIND  H.W.P. 
SERVICE    WILL    SAVE    TIME    AND    MONEY. 

HARfeVW.PAR§6N§.INe. 

MARIPOSA    AND    ILLINOIS    STREETS.    SAN    FRANCISCO.    CALIF. 


Plannm,  /   RfVltlU 

In  early  July  Pacific  Marine  Review  mailed  to  the  leading  American  ship  operators  and  shipbuilders 
a  short  questionnaire,  asking  for  information  as  to  their  planning  for  the  future.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
hrms  have  answered,  and  this  article  is  a  consolidated  summary  of  those  replies. 

The  shipbuilders  answering  had  at  their  peak  business  an  aggregate  employment  of  354,000.  Those 
intending  to  continue  as  ship  repairers  and  shipbuilders  estimate  their  post-war  normal  employment  of  79,000. 

Every  old-established  shipyard  intends  to  maintain  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  facilities.  Those  ship- 
builders who  are  operating  agents  for  U.S.M.C.  in  Maritime  Commission-owned  yards  have  no  basis  for  future 
planning  until  U.S.M.C.  adopts  a  firm  policy  as  to  the  future  of  these  properties. 

Nearly  all  yards  will  complete  all  work  on  Maritime  Commission  contracts  for  new  vessels  before  the 
end  of  1945.  A  few  yards  will  run  on  these  contracts  well  into  1946.  Practically  all  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission yards  are  being  converted  to  repair  activities  as  fast  as  the  new  construction  work  is  out  of  the  way. 

A  few  yards  working  on  Navy  contracts  have  on  the  ways  vessels  that  are  scheduled  for  completion  in  1947. 

A  number  of  the  older  yards  will  revert  to  general  engineering  work  and  fabrication  of  structural  steel 
along  the  same  lines  that  characterized  these  firms  pre-war.  Some  of  the  operating  agents  for  U.S.M.C.-owned 
yards  have  plans  for  non-marine  activities  which  could  very  beneficially  be  put  in  operation  if  the  plants  can 
be  purchased  or  leased  under  favorable  terms. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  shipbuilders  as  judged  from  the  answers  to  this  questionnaire  indicates  a  very  busy 
time  on  repairs,  reconversions  and  new  construction  in  the  immediate  future,  with  a  very  uncertain  longer 
vista.  This  uncertainty  can  be  eliminated  by  progressive  legislation  on  ship  disposal  policies  and  shipbuilding 
subsidies  or  parity  payments.    The  Harvard  report  offers  some  very  constructive  suggestions  on  these  points. 

Turning  to  the  answers  of  the  ship  operating  firms,  we  find  a  very  similar  strain  of  long-range  uncertainty. 

A  minority  have  their  plans  all  nicely  laid  out  to  operate  their  pre-war  routes  with  larger  and  better  ships. 
The  majority  of  this  minority  have  already  purchased  or  committed  themselves  to  purchase  from  the  Maritime 
Commission  the  ships  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  vessels  so  committed  are  practically  all  C-2's  or  C-.Vs, 
the  totals  of  those  indicated  being  62  C-2's,  54  C-3's,  11  tankers  and  4  P-2's,  an  aggregate  of  approximately 
1,500,000  total  deadweight  capacity. 

An  interesting  trend,  and  one  that  indicates  economical  operation,  is  that  all  of  the  firms  concerned 
are  choosing  larger  and  faster  vessels  than  they  operated  pre-war.  From  our  contact  with  other  firms  who 
will  not  yet  make  definite  commitments  we  know  that  their  plans  trend  along  the  same  lines.  Other  factors 
being  equal,  the  largest  vessel  that  can  be  kept  running  reasonably  full  is  the  most  economical  ship.  This 
factor  of  size  combined  with  speed  becomes  more  important  as  wages  go  up.  The  American  merchant  fleet 
for  many  years  has  led  the  world  in  average  size  of  vessel. 

Our  conclusions  from  an  analysis  of  the  answers  to  our  questionnaire  are: 

(  1 )  That  the  established  shipbuilders  and  shipping  operators  of  America  are  doing  some  very  shrewd 
planning  for  future  operations. 

(2)  That  the  results  of  this  planning  can  be  accomplished  only  when  Congress  passes  wise,  progressive 
ship  disposal  legislation. 

(3)  That  the  American  Merchant  Marine  should  be  set  free  from  restrictive  rules  of  various  governing 
bodies  such  as  the  ruling  prohibiting  steamships  lines  from  entering  the  air  transport  business. 
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PRINCESS  PA  T 

Delivered  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation 


V 


OtfoKiessig.managinq 
owner  of  the  Princess 
Pat,  with  his  dau9h- 
ter,  for  whom  the 
vessel  is  named,  and 
his   son   Russell. 
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HE  NEW  TUNA  CLIPPER 
Princess  Pat,  which  was  built  by  Con- 
soHdated  Steel  Corporation's  Boat 
Division  at  Newport  Beach,  was  de- 
livered on  July  18  to  her  owners. 
Otto  Kiessig  and  Associates  of  San 
Diego.  She  is  not  the  largest  tuna 
clipper  afloat,  but  she  will  carry  more 
tons  of  fish  per  foot  of  length  than 
any  other  boat  of  her  type,  and  will 
return  to  Sun  Harbor  Packing  Co., 
San  Diego,  fully  loaded,  with  ample 
freeboard  and  stern  well  out  of  the 
water. 

The  Princess  Pat  has  these  advan- 
tages over  other  clippers  because 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation  de- 
cided, when  its  tuna  boat  construc- 
tion program  was  begun,  that  the  ves- 
sels would  be  fire-proof  steel  hulls, 
20  per  cent  lighter  than  similar  size 
wooden  vessels,  and  that  they  would 
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have  lines  sufficiently  full  aft  to  carry 
the  fish  and  bait  water  loads  with 
ample  freeboard  and  safety. 

It  was  also  planned  that,  while 
these  first  four  99  ft.  clippers  would 
not  be  classed  with  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping,  they  should  meet  all  the 
Bureau's  requirements  and  also  those 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Marine  In- 
spection for  fishing  vessels  under  1 00 
ft.  in  length. 

The  Princess  Pat  is  a  long  cruising 
range,  single  screw,  welded  steel, 
raised  deck  type  tuna  clipper  with 
raked  stem,  and  presents  a  smart  ap- 
pearance with  her  semi-cruiser  stern, 
and  streamlined  pilot  house. 

Trials  and  Data 

The  sea  trial  was  run  on  July  IS, 
1945,  and  an  average  speed  of  11.1 
knots  was  attained  over  the  measured 
mile,  which  was  considered  highly 
satisfactory  for  a  tuna  clipper  of  the 
Pat's  dimensions  and  carrying  ca- 
pacity. E.xhaust  temperature  at  full 
power  was  709°,  and  all  other  tem- 
peratures and  pressures  were  normal 
for  the  trial  conditions,  which  will 
allow  ample  safety  margin  for  opera- 
tion in  high  temperature  tropic  wa- 
ters. 

Upon  delivery,  the  ship  proceeded 
the  same  day  to  San  Diego,  making 
the  run  of  65  knots  in  5  hours  and 
45  minutes. 

The  preliminary  design  of  the  ves- 
sel was  by  the  owner  and  his  archi- 
tect O.  Tellefsen.    The  final  design 


General  Characteristics 

Length,  ov  er-all,  99  ft. 
Length,  B.  P.,  90  ft. 
Beam,  25  ft. 

Depth  amidships,  1 3  ft.  9  ins. 
Draft,  light  forward,  8  ft.  9  ins. 
Draft,  light  aft,  6  ft.  10  ins. 
Draft,    loaded    with    175    short 
tons   fish,   oil   and   F.   W.   for 
return  trip,  1 1  ft.  6  ins.  (even 
keel) 
Displacement,    light,    258    tons, 

long 
Displacement,  loaded,  4?0  ton.s. 

long 
Propulsion   power,  600  shp  400 

rpm 
Propeller,  69"  dia. — 45I/2  "  pitch, 

i  blades 
Block  coefficient,  .58 
Speed    on    trial     (loaded),    11.1 

knots 
Fuel  tank  capacity,  28,500  gals. 
Fresh  water,  2400  gals. 
Cruising    radius,    9000    nautical 

miles 
Complement,  officers  &  men,  12 
Net  fish  capacity  inside  of  am- 
monia coils,  7400  cu.  ft. 
Gross  fish  capacity  to  inner  .skin 
of  compartments,  8350  cu.  ft. 


and  working  drawings  were  made 
by  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation, 
Small  Boats  Division.  Maywood  and 
Newport,  California. 


Catholic  shrine  in  crew's  quarters. 

Hull  Construction 

The  hull,  main  deck  bulkheads, 
raised  deck  sides  and  bait  tank  are 
of  welded  steel  construction,  and  the 
deck  houses  are  of  wood  with  ply- 
wood sheathing  inside  and  out. 

The  stern  frame  is  of  forged  steel 
in  four  sections  electric  welded  to- 
gether, forgings  and  weldings  by 
Consolidated  Steel's  Maywood  Shops. 
Castings  for  usual  type  of  deck  and 


Left:  W.  I.  Selover, 
Los  Angeles  district 
manager,    Sperry    Gy- 

serving  operation  of 
Sperry  Mark  18  gyro 
composs.  Right:  Sper- 
ry equipment  in  pilot 
house.  Hand  steering 
wheel,  Sperry  gyro 
repeater  and  auto- 
matic helmsman,  and 
engine  room  telegraph 
in  pilot  house. 
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Sperry  Electro  Me- 
chanical steering  unit 
driving  Johnson  gear 
shaft  through  sprocket 


hull  littiiigs  have  been  replaced  hy 
built-up  structural  weldments  Con- 
solidated-designed and  fabricated. 

Diesel  oil  is  carried  in  the  lower 
forepcak,  the  double  bottom,  and  the 
wing  tanks  just  aft  of  the  fish  holds. 
Diesel  oil  may  be  carried  in  the  for- 
ward fish  well  hold  when  required 
for  long  voyages. 

The  arrangement  of  fish  holds,  bait 
tank,  galley,  upper  engine  room,  and 
crew's  quarters  in  the  raised  deck- 
house, is  similar  to  conventional  tuna 
clipper  design.  However,  a  new  fea- 
ture of  the  design  is  the  addition  of 
salt  water  ballast  wing  tanks  with  a 
total  capacity  of  18  tons  at  the  after 
end.  When  the  ship's  fish  holds  are 
fully  loaded  with  fish,  the  heavy  salt 
water  load  is  decreased  and  perhaps 
2/.!  of  fuel  oil  is  consumed.  Then, 
due  to  her  excess  of  buoyancy  aft, 


the  stern  begins  to  rise.  These  ballast 
tanks  will  then  be  filled  with  sufl5- 
cient  water  to  hold  the  stern  down  to 
the  water  surface. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  tuna  fish- 
ing it  should  perhaps  at  this  point  be 
explained  that  it  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  when  fishing  is  good, 
and  the  fish  are  large,  the  top  of  the 
bulwark  rail  aft  should  not  be  more 
than  .i4"  above  the  water  surface, 
otherwise,  the  labor  of  whipping  60 
lb.  tuna  over  the  shoulder  onto  the 
deck  is  excessive.  During  heavy  fish 
runs  the  fishermen  standing  on  the 
fish  racks  outside  the  stern,  catch  and 
heave  fish  inboard  for  many  hours 
without  rest.  When  the  fish  cargo  is 
complete  the  ballast  tanks  can  be 
pumped  dry,  and  the  stern  will  rise 
to  about  3'  3"  above  the  water,  giv- 
ing a  safe  amount  of  freeboard,  and 


a  clear  run  to  the  wake,  for  a  speedy 
trip  home. 

Fish  Hold  Insulation 

Fish  holds  are  constructed  by  fit- 
ting inner  tanks  of  Y^"  steel  plate 
partially  fabricated  with  transverse 
bulkheads,  and  partially  fitted  after 
erection  of  ship's  side  plating  and 
bulkheads.  The  inner  tank  plating 
does  not  touch  the  outer  steel  side 
frames,  bulkhead  stifFeners,  inner 
bottom  plating,  or  deck  beams,  but  is 
kept  Yi"  clear  by  Douglas  Fir  fram- 
ing strips  of  size  to  suit  outer  fram- 
ing; furring  is  pretreated  with  Cup- 
rinol  paint.  The  space  between  the 
inner  and  outer  plating  is  filled  with 
Johns-Manville  BX-4  Fireproof  In- 
sulation. 

The  holds  are  tested  for  tightness 
by  air  pressure  applied  between  inner 
and  outer  skins,  interiors  being 
shored  during  testing. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

The  main  propelling  engine  is  a 
six  cylinder  direct  reversible  4  cycle 
Elliott  Buchi  supercharged  Enter- 
prise DMG  36  developing  600  bhp 
at  400  rpm.  22  MM  on  fuel  rack, 
with  733°  F.  exhaust  heat.  This  en- 
gine is  directly  connected  to  propeller 
shaft  by  a  4j^"  dia.  steel  line  shaft, 
with  sleeve  couplings  running  in 
Minder  spring  bearings.  Propeller 
shaft  is  of  steel,  SYl"  dia.,  rubber 
covered  between  liners  and  running 
in  a  Goodrich  Gutless  bearing  at  the 
aft  end  of  a  steel  pipe  stern  tube.  In 
order  to  prevent  possible  interrup- 
tion of  service  forced  water  lubrica- 
tion for  stern  tube  bearing  is  pro- 
vided from  three  sources,  main  en- 
gine circulating  salt  water,  bait  sys- 
tem and  condenser  system.  Propeller 
is  a  3  blade,  erosion  resistant  one 
piece  bronze  w^heel,  designed  by  Wil- 
liam Lambie  and  manufactured  by 
Doran  Co.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

The  main  engine  has  a  closed  fresh 
water  cooling  system,  sea  water  cir- 
culation being  provided  by  an  at- 
tached engine  pump  drawing  from 
the  main  sea  chests,  through  a  Ma- 
comb type  strainer;  but  as  the  clip- 
per will  be  run  at  low  speeds  when 
fishing  the  fire  line  is  connected  to 
the  system  to  insure  sufficient  cool- 
ing water  when  in  the  tropics,  where 
sea  water  runs  as  high  as  92°  F.  The 
heat  exchanger  is  by  Harrison  with 
special  Navy  specification  corrosion 
resisting  tubes. 

Exhaust  gases  from  main  engine 
are  carried  to  atmosphere  through  a 
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Kittell  spark  arrester  and  from  aux- 
iliary engine  through  Kittell  spark 
arrester  silencers.  Eclipse  flexible  pipe 
is  used  between  engines  and  silencers. 
As  the  main  engine  exhaust  gas 
passes  through  the  supercharger  tur- 
bine a  silencer  is  not  required. 

Exhaust  piping  between  engines 
and  silencers  is  insulated  by  Johns- 
Manville  I'/z"  "Superex"  and  '/s" 
fire  felt,  over  high-rib  lath. 

Auxiliary  power  is  provided  by 
two  75-kw,  240-v  AC  Caterpillar 
diesel  electric  generators,  closed  F.W. 
system,  sea  water  cooler,  gasoline  en- 
gine starting,  located  one  port  and 
one  starboard  in  the  lower  engine 
room.  These  generators  are  complete- 
ly self-contained  units  with  the  ad- 
vantage that  starting  one  unit  almost 
immediately  provides  power  and 
light.  Starting  air  at  250  psi  for  main 
engine  is  supplied  by  an  IngersoU- 
Rand  electric  motor  driven  compres- 
sor for  starting,  and  for  maneuvering 
by  a  compressor  belt  driven  off  main 
engine. 

The  system  is  operated  by  engine 
driven  pumps  circulating  the  oil  from 
dry  engine  sump  through  Luber  Finer 
filter  to  day  tank  and  return  to  engine 
through  a  Ross  cooler. 

A  pre-lube  Deming  hand  pump, 
10  gpm,  is  installed  to  be  operated 
before  engine  is  started  in  order  to 
insure  pressure  on  all  lubricating  sup- 
ply lines. 

Storage  for  720  gallons  of  lubricat- 
ing oil  is  provided  in  tanks  separated 
from  vessel's  hull.  Lubricating  oil 
transfer  pump  is  a  lYz-hp  Fairbanks- 
Morse,  Type  7. 

Oil  is  drawn  from  storage  tanks 
through  Purolator  strainers  and  de- 
livered to  a  116-gallon  day  tank  by 
engine  driven  fuel  pump;  and  gravity 
supplied  to  engine  through  duplex 
strainers  to  the  pre-pressure  pump, 
then  through  a  Winslow  filter  to  high 
pressure  pump  and  headers.  Fuel  oil 
transfer  pump  is  a  F.M.  rotary  V/i- 
hp  90  gpm. 

Lower  engine  room  is  supplied 
with  fresh  air  by  a  2500-cpm  %-hp 
Western  Blower  Co.  fan,  with  ducts 
leading  to  forward  end  under  floor 
plating  and  to  each  generator. 

Piping  and  Pumps 

The  fish  holds  and  bait  wells  are 
all  connected  to  a  brine  supply  and 
discharge  system,  by  which  any  cargo 
compartment  may  be  filled  with 
clean  sea  water  for  chilling  and  frees- 
ing.  Each  compartment  also  has  an 
independent    brine    circulation    sys- 
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Control  board  for  re- 
frigerating machinery 
and  C-O-Two  fire  ex- 
tinguisher bottles.  Ben 
Duggan  of  Baker  Ice 
Machine   Co.   standing 

by. 


tern  which  draws  hrinc  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  hold  and  discharges 
at  the  top  to  provide  a  constant  cir- 
culation of  cold  brine  when  the  fish 
arc  being  loaded  and  frozen. 

There  is  one  main  brine  transfer 
pump  5-hp  centrifugal  300-gpm,  in 
the  pump  room  recess,  and  ten  2-hp 


centrifugal  220-gpm  brine  circulating 
pumps,  all  of  Fairbanks-Morse  manu- 
facture. 

The  bait  water  system  is  operated 
by  two  15-hp  2800-gpm  Fairbanks 
pumps,  either  of  which  can  operate 
the  system,  which  supplies  a  constant 
change  of  bait  water  to  the  Nos.  2 


Baker  refrigeration  i 


:  belt  driven  by  Fairbaniis-Mo 
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and  3  fish  holds,  and  the  bait  tank 
on  deck.  This  system  also  is  arranged 
to  supply  circulating  water  to  the 
ammonia  condenser  and  stern  tube 
bearings. 

Bait  water  overflow  valves  are  lo- 
cated on  the  main  deck  at  Nos.  2 
and  3  holds,  and  in  the  bait  tanks  to 
permit  constant  discharge  of  water 
when  carrying  bait. 

Discharges  into  holds  and  tanks 
are  diffused  for  full  length  of  com- 
partments by  portable  wooden  screen 
boards  with  5/32"  sawn  slots.  Over- 
flows are  also  screened  in  a  similar 
manner  to  prevent  loss  of  bait. 

The  fire  pump  is  centrifugal  lYi- 
hp  200-gpm  supplying  deck  fire  line, 
and  providing  emergency  service  for 
main  engine  and  condenser. 

The  bilge  pump,  which  can  be  used 
in  emergency  for  brine  circulation, 
is  a  centrifugal  5-hp  300-gpm.  Auto- 
matic units,  consisting  of  pump  and 
pressure  tanks  are  provided  to  supply 
F.W.  and  S.W.  to  toilets,  lavatories, 
showers  and  galley.  All  pumps,  mo- 
tors and  units  are  Fairbanks-Morse. 

Refrigeration 

A  complete  brine  refrigeration  sys- 
tem, compressors,  piping  and  fittings 
was  supplied  by  the  Baker  Ice  Ma- 
chine Co.  and  installed  by  the  build- 
ers. 

Equipment  comprises  four  am- 
monia compressors  4  cylinder  iYz" 
X  'iYi"  belt  driven  by  15-hp  Fair- 
banks-Morse motors  located  in  the 
upper  engine  room;  one  condenser, 
2300  lin.  ft.,  is  located  in  the  con- 
denser tank  on  the  main  deck  aft; 
and  two  ammonia  receivers  in  the 
aft  end  of  shaft  alley. 

Water  for  the  condenser  and  com- 
pressor cooling  is  provided  by  a  5-hp, 
300-gpm,    Fairbanks-Morse   pump. 

Eight  fish  holds  and  two  bait  tanks 
are  piped  with  7000  ft.  of  ammonia 
coils.  A  separate  2  cylinder  2%"  x 
ly^"  compressor  and  system  is  in- 
stalled for  galley  refrigerator,  meat 
room  and  cool  room. 

Steering  Gear 

The  balanced  rudder  has  an  area 
of  29  sq.  ft.,  2.5  per  cent  of  the  ver- 
tical plane  area,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
4"  Johnson  worm  and  gear  segment 
steering  gear,  with  self-contained 
Timken  roller  bearing  rudder  carrier. 
Provision  is  also  made  on  top  of  gear 
for  emergency  tiller  steering.  The 
gear  is  operated  by  a  shaft  carried 
forward  through  the  shaft  alley,  and 
up  to  the  pilot  house  by  means  of 
a  link  belt,  sprockets  and  chains,  to 
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48"  wooden  steering  wheel  stand, 
for  emergency  steering  in  case  of 
power  failure. 

A  new  Sperry  electro-mechanical 
Type  S  steering  engine  is  installed  in 
the  upper  engine  room  and  drives 
the  Johnson  gear  shaft  through  a 
sprocket  chain  system.  A  complete 
Sperry  automatic  steering  system,  in- 
cluding Sperry  Mark  18,  gyro-com- 
pass, 5-hp,  DC  motor  generator,  com- 
bined automatic  and  hand  steering 
stand,  and  compass  repeater  is  in- 
stalled in  the  pilot  house.  Installation 
was  made  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  W.  I.  Selover,  Los  Angeles 
district  marfeger  of  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Company.  This  automatic  steer- 
ing on  the  sea  trial  was  an  amazing 
performance,  when  compared  with 
hand  steering,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  short  deep  draft  vessel 
in  a  beam  sea  is  difficult  to  steer,  the 
straight  line  wake  was  very  impres- 
sive. 

Deck  Machinery 

Two  Columbia  Steel  Co.  400  lb. 
anchors,  and  40  fathoms  of  %"  gal- 
vanized anchor  chain  each,  were  sup- 
plied by  The  Marine  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  A  deep  sea  200  lbs. 
Danforth  anchor  with  1200  feet  of 
Ys"  6-19  Flex  plow  steel  wire  is  han- 
dled with  ease  by  a  Johnson  special 
No.  3  windlass  chain  driven  by  a 
10-hp  Fairbanks-Morse  motor  fitted 
below  the  deck. 

Two  5-hp  cargo  winches  complete 
with  automatic  mechanical  brake  and 
driven  by  5-hp  geared  U.  S.  motors 
were  specially  designed  and  built  by 
Consolidated  Steel. 

One  winch  handles  the  cargo  fall, 
and  the  other  the  topping  lift,  and 
both  may  be  operated  by  remote 
cable  control  from  either  port  or 
starboard  sides. 


Equipment 

Galley  range  is  electric  Marine 
"Hot  Point"  Edison,  60  cycle  220 
volt  AC  supplied  by  Dohrmann  Sup- 
ply Co.  Galley  is  fitted  with  stainless 
steel  double  sink,  and  tiled  drain 
board. 

Hinged  storm  shutters  are  pro- 
vided to  cover  the  main  deck  pas- 
sageway side  openings,  arranged  to 
fold  out  of  the  way  in  good  weather. 

The  streamlined  mahogany  paneled 
pilot  house  is  equipped  with  a  Fath- 
ometer  from   the   Submarine   Signal 

(Page    5.54,  please  1 
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Old  Frnblems 

Of  Shipyard  Management 


By  James  R.  Moore 


Retrospect  and  Prospect 


It  is  refreshing  now  and  then 
to  encounter  a  business  execu- 
tive who  makes  a  study  of  his 
business,  its  history,  present 
condition,  and  future  prospects. 
James  R.  Moore  does  just  that. 
Brought  up  in  a  shipyard,  he 
has  studied  the  history  of  the 
shipbuilding  art  in  all  of  its 
phases.  The  present  article  is 
part  of  the  introduction  to  an 
address  on  "Shipbuilding  Dur- 
ing World  War  II." 

It  so  impressed  our  staff  art- 


ist. Miss  B.  Boynton,  that  she 
did  some  research  on  costum- 
ing and  ship  hull  forms  in 
Venice  for  the  period  covered, 
and  produced  the  original  water 
colors  from  which  our  illustra- 
tions are  made. 

Human  nature  in  the  mass 
has  remained  unchanged 
through  many  centuries  and 
will  continue  to  affect  industrial 
management  through  many 
more.  This  is  one  factor  in  the 
progress  of  mankind  that  even 
the  atomic  bomb  cannot  touch. 


I  SHOULD  LIKE  to  take 
you  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  Venice 
of  the  15th  and  1 6th  centuries  dur- 
ing a  time  when  the  Venetian  Ar- 
senal, the  equivalent  of  our  modern 
Navy  yard,  was  building  ships  for 
use  against  the  traditional  enemies  of 
Venice,  the  Turks,  the  Cyprians  and 
Genoese.  Even  then,  great  pressure 
was  being  exerted  upon  the  ship- 
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buildmg  industry  for  vast  fleets  of 
many  different  types  of  ships.  In  the 
light  of  contemporary  conditions  it 
is  a  fascinating  experience  to  read  of 
some  of  the  tribulations  of  these  an- 
cient shipbuilders,  for  problem  for 
problem,  annoyance  for  annoyance 
and,  in  many  cases,  solution  for  solu- 
tion, a  counterpart  of  these  problems 
of  centuries  ago  can  be  found  in  mod- 


ern shipyard  experience. 

We  read  of  the  problem  of  main- 
taining discipline  in  ancient  Venice 
as  follows: 

"A  strike  (by  the  shipyard  work- 
ers) would  have  been  a  dangerous 
thing  if  they  had  had  any  real  spirit 
of  revolt.  Even  a  passing  outburst 
over  a  particular  grievance  had  to  be 
managed  in  politic  fashion.  Such  an 
outburst  occurred  in  1569  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  decision  that  they  should  not 
be  paid  for  Saturday  afternoons  since 
all  that  afternoon  was  spent  in  pay- 
ing them.  The  next  Saturday,  when 
the  bell  of  the  Arsenal  sounded  at 
noon  for  them  to  go  out,  and  they 
understood  they  were  not  to  be  paid 
for  that  afternoon,  there  was  a  great 
uproar.  Some  three  hundred  seized 
axes  and  mallets  and  surged  across  to 
the  Piazza.  They  went  to  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Council  of  Ten  and  demanded 
in  abusive  and  threatening  language 
that  the  full  day's  pay  be  restored  to 
them.  A  Chief  of  the  Ten  told  them 
they  seemed  to  wish  that  he  hang  six 
or  eight  of  them  by  the  neck.   They 
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replied  that  they  would  go  where 
they  would  be  listened  to,  and  burst 
in  upon  the  College.  There  the  Doge 
quieted  them  and  sent  them  away 
with  fair  words.  When  the  mob  had 
scattered,  the  Ten  arrested  a  few  of 
the  leaders  but  let  them  out  again  in 
six  months.  The  next  Saturday  the 
Lords  and  Commissioners  called  the 
masters  to  the  office  one  by  one,  and 
by  cajoling  some  and  threatening 
others  restored  discipline.  ...  It  was 
considered  a  regular  part  of  the  pay 
of  the  masters  (in  the  shipyard)  that 
they  should  be  supplied  with  wine 
while  they  worked,  and  wine  was 
passed  around  the  Arsenal  five  or  six 
times  a  day.  Hence  the  need  of  a 
wine  steward  who  would  he  as  spar- 
ing as  possible  in  its  distribution,  and 
who  would  buy  only  good  wine  lest, 
as  happened  in  1528,  it  spoil  and  in- 
capacitate the  masters.  The  attraction 
of  these  free  drinks  drew  many  to 
the  Arsenal  and  the  consequent 
heavy  consumption  of  wine  was  one 
reason  why  the  doors  had  to  be 
closely  watched." 

The  problem  of  keeping  the  men 
efficiently  employed  was  no  small  one 
because  of  enforced  idleness  and 
sleeping.  A  preamble  to  a  new  regu- 
lation was; 

".  .  .  The  masters  of  our  Arsenal 
(i  e.,  shipyard)  work  in  great  con- 
fusion. When  they  have  entered  the 
Arsenal  part  go  wandering  around 
without  doing  any  work,  and  part 
work  in  whatever  dock  pleases  them 
so  that  the  chiefs  do  not  have  certain 
workers  assigned  them,  nor  do  the 
workers  know  who  are  their  chiefs. 
And  that  is  because  most  of  the  mas- 
ters are  not  assigned  to  chiefs,  and  if 
the  construction  chiefs  are  blamed 
for  having  done  Httle  work,  they 
say  they  had  few  workers.  ...  A 
certain  Piero  was  boss  over  a  group 
of  caulkers  but  they  did  not  attend 
to  their  work  and  one  of  them,  Se- 
bastiano,  went  off  to  sleep.  Piero 
reported  to  the  paymaster  of  the 
caulkers,  and  when  Sebastiano  came 
back  to  work  that  afternoon  the  pay- 
master told  him  to  go  away  for  he 
had  been  taken  off  the  pay  roll." 

Jurisdictional  disputes,  the  bugbear 
of  many  a  modern  shipbuilder,  were 
known  in  those  days.  If  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  we  mentally  substi- 
tute marine  machinists  and  pipefit- 
ters for  carpenters  and  caulkers  and 
valve  removing  for  caulking,  we  find 
shipyard  history  repeating  itself  al- 
most verbatim. 

The  carpenters  "had  been  engaged 


in  a  controversy  with  the  caulkers 
which  arose  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  occupation.  .  .  .  They  naturally 
desired  to  include  the  caulking  of 
these  boats  within  their  craft.  When 
the  caulkers  obtained  from  the  Board 
of  Manufacturers  a  decision  forbid- 
ding the  carpenters  to  do  or  have 
done  any  caulking,  or  to  sell  or  prom- 
ise to  make,  any  boats  otherwise  than 
uncaulked,  the  carpenters  protested 
and  carried  the  case  to  the  College 
which  decided  in  their  favor.'  The 
carpenters  were  permitted  to  caulk 
any  vessel  of  94  tons  or  less  in  their 
own  shipyards;  but  were  required  to 
pay  yearly  dues  to  the  caulkers' 
guild.  .  .  .  They  had  won  on  the  es- 
sential point,  for  they  had  gained  a 
legal  basis  for  one  of  those  long 
drawn  out  quarrels  over  the  division 
of  labor  between  crafts  which  appear 
typical  ahke  of  the  medieval  guilds 
and  the  modern  trade  unions.  The 
caulking  of  small  craft  became  a  bat- 
tle ground  over  which  each  guild 
fought  in  an  effort  to  win  for  its 
membership   a,s   much   work   as   pos- 


sible. The  carpenters  reached  a  mu- 
tual understanding  that  if  they 
needed  assistance  they  would  hire 
each  other.  The  caulkers  protested 
successfully.  Then  the  carpenters 
tried  a  new  dodge,  promptly  discov- 
ered and  denounced  by  the  caulkers, 
by  registering  themselves  as  appren- 
tices to  other  heads  of  shipyards.  Af- 
ter renewed  appeals  to  the  highest 
authorities  had  produced  a  decision 
that  such  work  must  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  crafts  the 
gastaldo  of  the  caulkers  had  to  be 
ever  on  the  watch  to  sec  that  the 
carpenters  did  not  get  more  than  their 
share  of  the  work.  Continual  bick- 
ering over  such  matters  gave  expres- 
sion to  a  primary  purpose  of  the 
guild,  the  defense  of  the  economic 
self-interest  of  a  particular  group  of 
craftsmen." 

And  so,  you  see,  there  is  really 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  includ- 
ing sleeping  on  the  job,  jurisdictional 
disputes  and  the  thousand  and  one 
other  problems  that  20th  century 
shipbuilders   face. 
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ENGINEERING  history  took  a  long 
step  in  advance  when  the  first  gas 
turbine  for  ship  propulsion  recently 
passed  its  official  tests  at  the  plant 
of  the  Elliott  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Discussed  for  many  years  as  the 
ship  propulsion  power  of  the  future, 
the  practical  development  of  the  gas 
turbine  was  limited  by  the  ability  of 
metallurgists  to  provide  metals  that 
would  stand  up  against  high  tem- 
peratures and  high  pressures;  and  the 
ability  of  designers  to  provide  air 
compressors  of  high  efficiency.  Short- 
ly prior  to  this  war  both  of  these 
limitations  were  beginning  to  be 
eliminated,  and  that  process  has  been 
greatly  expedited  during  the  war  by 
exhaustive  research.    It  is  predicted 


that  in  less  than  a  year  we  will  see 
a  10,000-ton  special  type  Liberty  col- 
lier powered  with  a  gas  turbine. 

The  first  commercial  use  of  the  gas 
turbine  was  in  installations  where 
power  was  produced  as  a  by-product 
of  an  industrial  process,  which  it- 
self produced  waste  gases  of  high 
temperature  and  considerable  pres- 
sure. In  America  a  number  of  in- 
stallations were  made  to  use  the  waste 
gases  from  the  Houdry  process  plants 
in  oil  refineries.  In  these  installations 
much  was  learned  about  the  practical 
availability  of  high-temperature  al- 
loys  for   blading   of  gas   turbines. 

Marine   Gas  Turbines 

Some     time     back     the     following 


Diogram  of  Ellioff  marine  gas  forbine.  showing  arrangement 
of  principal  parts  and  indicating  gas  flow. 
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American  firms  began  manufacturing 
studies  of  gas  turbines  as  marine 
prime  movers:  Allis-Chalmers  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
DeLaval  Steam  Turbine,  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  Elliott  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pa.; 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.;  Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works, 
Sunnyvale,  Cahf.;  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.,  So.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Both  the  Bureau  of  Ships  of  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  have  taken  a  deep  inter- 
est in  these  studies,  and  have  helped 
greatly  by  making  it  possible  for 
these  manufacturers  to  continue  in 
this  work  at  a  time  when  the  de- 
mand for  ships"  machinery  was  the 
greatest  in  history. 

At  least  three  of  these  firms  have 
already  built  experimental  marine  gas 
turbines  for  the  Navy  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission.  These  three  are 
Elliott,  DeLaval,  and  Allis-Chalmers. 

Allis-Chalmers  built  a  2000-hp  unit 
six  months  ago,  and  this  unit  is  now 
undergoing  tests  at  AnnapoHs  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ships. 

The  DeLaval  Steam  Turbine  Com- 
pany are  building  two  gas  turbines 
for  the  Navy,  one  of  750  hp  and  the 
other  of  4000  hp.  The  latter  is  the 
highest  powered  unit  so  far  ordered 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Elliott  Company  have  three 
gas  turbines  under  construction:  one 
of  .^000  hp,  to  be  installed  in  the 
specially  designed  Liberty  collier 
building  at  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.  J.; 
one  of  3000  hp  for  the  Navy  for  an 
electric  drive  vessel;  the  third  unit 
was  the  subject  of  the  successful 
demonstrations  and  tests  at  Jeannette, 
which  are  discussed  in  this  article. 
So  far  no  method  has  been  devised 
for  reversing  a  gas  turbine.  In  the 
collier  above  mentioned  reversing 
will  he  obtained  through  a  variable 
pitch  propeller.    In  the  Navy  electric 
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drive,  reversing  will  of  course  be  ac- 
complished electrically  through  the 
propulsion  motor. 

Thermal  Efficiency 

While  all  of  this  work  is  intensely 
interesting  and  of  great  importance  in 
the  advance  of  the  gas  turbine,  the 
manufacturers  are  not  yet  ready  to 
assure  the  ship-owner  that  he  can 
have  high  powered  gas  turbines  in 
his  first  post-war  ships. 

Existing  forms  of  marine  power 
show  30  to  35  per  cent  thermal  effi- 
ciency. To  compete  with  this  econ- 
omy the  gas  turbine  must  eventually 
have  a  performance  equivalent  to  a 
thermal  efficiency  of  33  per  cent  or 
better.  This  means  very  high  oper- 
ating temperatures — say  over  1500° 
F.,  which  in  turn  involves  a  heat 
exchanger  of  large  surface  to  recover 
some  of  the  heat  exhausted  by  the 
turbine.  It  also  necessitates  the  use 
of  even  better  alloy  steels.  Around 
1400°  is  the  maximum  operating 
temperature  of  marine  type  turbines 
now  under  construction  and  test.  The 
prospect  of  gas  turbines  of  7500  hp 
or  higher  is  still  some  considerable 
time  away,  but  the  power  of  mer- 
chant ships  is  steadily  climbing. 

Tests  at  Jeannette 

On  July  23,  24  and  25,  a  series  of 
preview  demonstration  runs  were 
made  by  the  Elliott  Company  at  its 
Jeannette,  Pa.,  plant  for  the  benefit 
of  the  technical  press  and  others 
interested.  The  gas  turbine  being  put 
through  its  paces  was  the  2500-hp 
unit  for  the  Navy.  It  has  a  thermal 
efficiency  of  about  29  per  cent,  which 
compares  with  26  per  cent  for  a 
steam  plant  of  similar  capacity  and 
33  per  cent  for  a  diesel  plant. 

Since  this  plant  has  been  designed 
as  a  marine  propulsion  unit  for  the 


U.  S.  Navy,  the  demonstration  in- 
cluded actual  manipulation  of  the  gas 
turbine  in  accordance  with  marine 
requirements.  So  that  witnesses  could 
see  exactly  what  was  going  on,  a 
large  replica  of  a  typical  ship's  en- 
gine-room telegraph  was  placed  in  a 
position  high  enough  to  be  seen.  This 
instrument  consists  of  a  lever  which 
is  thrown  to  various  positions  to 
signal  the  engine  room  such  direc- 
tions as  "full  speed  ahead,"  "stop," 
"full  back." 

Maneuvers  included  in  the  pro- 
gram were:  (1)  plant  idling  at  1500 
rpm,  firing  with  one  burner  and  no 
power  output;  (2)  light  the  low- 
pressure  burner  involving  several 
steps  quickly  accomplished;  (3)  throt- 


tles advanced  and  speed  increased  to 
2750  rpm  (full  power) ;  (4)  decrease 
the  speed  to  2250  rpm,  i.e.,  full 
power  to  two-thirds;  (5)  one  combus- 
tion chamber  cut  out,  demonstrating 
fuel  economy  at  reduced  power  out- 
put; (6)  crash  "stop"  from  two- 
thirds  speed,  ending  with  the  tur- 
bmes  on  turning  gear;  (7)  the  starting 
motor  brought  the  speed  up  to  1000 
rpm,  at  which  point  the  high-pressure 
combustion  chamber  was  "lit  off," 
the  starting  motor  cut  out  and  the 
plant  became  self-operating;  (8)  the 
low  -  pressure  combustion  chamber 
was  lit  off,  the  turbine  brought  from 
"stop"  to  "stand"-,  speed,  2500  rpm; 

(9)  from  "stand"  speed  the  plant 
was  reversed  to  "full  astern"  by  cut- 
ting the  throttles  to  minimum  flame, 
putting  the  plant  on  idHng,  revers- 
ing the  propulsion  motors,  then  in- 
creasing turbine  speed  to  2750  rpm; 

(10)  another  crash  stop  made  by 
closing  the  throttles,  stopping  the  in- 
jection pumps  and  putting  the  tur- 
bine on  turning  gear. 

Compressors 

In  viewing  the  foregoing  maneu- 
vers it  may  be  well  to  remember  that 
during  the  performance  huge  quan- 
tities of  red-hot  gas  were  handled 
through  the  high-speed  compressors 
and  turbines  to  produce  2500  hp  of 
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useful  energy.  In  this  way  the  great 
engineering  and  metallurgicar  ad- 
vance that  has  been  made  can  better 
be  appreciated. 

The  compressor  adopted  by  Elhott 
for  their  gas  turbine  is  of  new  form 
developed  in  collaboration  with  Alf 
Lysholm  of  the  Ljungstroms  Ang- 
turbin,  Sweden.  It  delivers  clean, 
oil-free  air,  and  operates  independ- 
ently of  change  in  flow  or  pressure. 

Efficiency 

The  space  occupied  by  this  gas 
turbine  plant  is  approximately  3!/2 
cu.  ft.  per  hp,  and  the  weight  will 
run  20  to  JO  pounds  per  shp.  Me- 
dium grade  fuel  oil  is  used,  but  stud- 
ies are  now  being  made  to  ascertain 
if  lower  grades  of  oil,  powdered  coal 
or  oil  from  coal,  can  be  used  in 
commercial  practice.  The  use  of  rea- 
sonably good  grades  of  fuel  oil  has 
not  retarded  progress  of  the  diesel 
engine  to  any  extent;  nor  should  it 
hold  back  further  development  of  the 
gas  turbine  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
out  of  every  long  ton  of  diesel  oil 
a  ship-owner  gets  7.4  bbl.,  whereas 
for  each  ton  of  Bunkcr-C  fuel  oil  he 
receives  only  6.45  bbl. 

R.  A.  Riester  of  the  Elliott  Com- 
pany claims  that  this  2500-hp  gas 
turbine  is  more  efficient  than  a  steam 
plant  of  similar  capacity,  and  ap- 
proaches diesel  engine  performance. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  are  many 
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combinations  of  turbines,  compres- 
sors, combustion  chambers,  inter- 
coolers  and  regenerators  which  can 
be  used  to  produce  a  good  workable 
gas  turbine  plant.  These  range  from 
the  simplest  group,  consisting  of  one 
turbine,  one  compressor  and  one 
combustion  chamber,  to  the  more 
complex  schemes  combining  several 
of  each  of  these  units  with  supple- 
mentary intercoolers  and  a  regener- 
ator. 

A  regenerator  has  the  greatest 
single  effect  in  raising  the  efficiency 
of  the  machine.  The  addition  of  an 
intercooler  and  a  second  combustion 
chamber  as  well  as  a  second  turbine 
increases  the  economy.  While  the 
use  of  still  another  stage  of  inter- 
cooling  and  reheat  is  advantageous, 
the  gain  is  progressively  smaller,  but 
as  the  number  of  elements  are  in- 
creased they  become  reduced  in  size 
and  facilitate  manufacture. 

The  Cycle 

An  evaluation  of  these  factors  de- 
cided the  company  to  build  a  plant 
composed  of  two  turbines,  two  com- 
pressors with  their  intercooHng  ar- 
rangements, two  combustion  cham- 
bers and  a  regenerator.  The  low- 
pressure  compressor  draws  in  free 
air,  compressing  it  to  43  psi  abso- 
lute, and  raising  the  temperature  to 
.iOO°  F.  This  air  passes  through  an 
intercooler    into    the    high  -  pressure 


compressor  and  is  raised  to  96  psi. 
Next  the  air  passes  through  the  re- 
generator, where  a  portion  of  the 
heat  in  the  exhaust  gas  is  recovered 
before  the  air  enters  the  high-pres- 
sure combustion  chamber. 

Fuel  oil  is  burned  directly  in  the 
air  stream  of  the  high-pressure  com- 
bustion chamber,  raising  the  temper- 
ature to  1230°  F.  at  the  entrance  of 
the  high-pressure  turbine,  where  the 
heated  gas  is  expanded  to  53  psi. 
This  develops  sufficient  power  to 
drive  the  low-pressure  compressor. 

Then  the  air  from  the  high-pres- 
sure turbine  exhaust  is  reheated  in 
the  low-pressure  combustion  chamber 
to  1207°  F.  before  it  is  expanded  in 
the  low-pressure  turbine.  In  this  low- 
pressure  turbine  5000  hp  is  devel- 
oped, of  which  2500  hp  is  used  in 
driving  the  high-pressure  compressor 
leaving  2500  shp  available  for  driv- 
ing the  propeller  or  a  generator. 

After  the  gas  leaves  the  low- 
pressure  turbine  at  slightly  above  at- 
mospheric pressure  it  passes  through 
the  regenerator,  where  it  pre-heats 
the  freshly  compressed  air  from  the 
high-pressure  compressor,  and  passes 
up  the  ship's  stack  at  a  temperature 
of  400°  F. 

The  two  compressors  are  driven 
by  separate  turbines.  This  is  not  es- 
sential, but  is  desirable  for  naval 
installations,  where  special  operating 
conditions  occur,  such  as  cruising  at 
less  than  full  speed  for  90  per  cent 
of  the  time  at  sea.  The  greatest  effi- 
ciency IS  reached  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  compressed  air  is  as  high 
as  possible  before  being  put  to  work 
in  the  turbines.  Hence  it  is  best  to 
reduce  running  power  by  decreasing 
the  supply  of  compressed  air  rather 
than  lower  the  gas  temperature. 

Expansion  Problems 

With  the  Elliott  design  both  the 
high-  and  low-pressure  turbines  arc 
solidly  mounted  at  their  exhaust  ends, 
all  expansions  taking  place  toward 
the  inlet,  the  floating  ends  being  se- 
cured by  means  of  freely  moving 
links.  Relative  movement  between 
the  turbines  and  the  compressors  is 
absorbed  by  double  flexible  couplings 
and  long-torque  jackshafts.  For  the 
piping,  a  new  type  of  expansion  joint 
was  developed,  because  those  of  the 
conventional  type  in  small  enough 
sizes  were  not  found  satisfactory  for 
the  temperature  and  pressure  range. 

For  instance,  the  temperature  at 
the  inlet  of  the  turbine  reaches  1230° 
F.,   yet   at  a   point  about   ten   inches 
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away  the  temperature  of  the  metal 
must  he  below  200°  F.,  because  of 
the  main  shaft  bearings.  Therefore 
special  methods  were  employed  to 
prevent  free  conduct  of  heat  at  such 
places.  Heat  dams  and  special  oil 
cooling  at  the  bearings,  and  air 
cooled  pin  rings  were  adopted.  These 
ring  pins  support  the  full  weight  of 
the  turbine;  but  the  design  enables 
a  drop  of  600°  F.  to  take  place  in 
the  connections  between  them  and 
the  casing.  This  is  accomplished 
through  small  areas  of  contact,  re- 
duced metal  sections  and  some  care- 
fully placed  air  cooling  on  the  inside 
of  the  pin  rings. 

A  heat  problem  also  exists  in  the 
hearing  casings,  where  there  is  a  fur- 
ther temperature  drop.  The  inside 
flange  of  the  bearing  casing  reaches 
550°  to  600°  F.;  but  five  inches  away 
the  temperature  can  only  be  allowed 
to  reach  200°  F.  To  prevent  exces- 
sive and  uneven  temperature  strains 
the  walls  have  been  given  symmetri- 
cal and  uniform  sections.  The  shaft, 
equipped  with  a  radiation  shield,  had 
to  be  designed  along  similar  lines. 

It  was  found  imperative  to  devise 
a  method  for  getting  the  machines 
unbolted  after  they  had  been  oper- 
ated at  running  temperatures,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  stainless  steel  alloys 
essential  for  the  turbines  have  the 
undesirable  characteristics  of  galling 
when  two  parts  are  assembled  to* 
I  gether  and  subjected  to  heat.  Nuts 
I  and  bolts  could  not  he  taken  off  un- 
less a  suitable  compound  was  put  on 
the  threads  before  placing  in  posi- 
tion. For  this  purpose  a  special  col- 
loidal compound  was  devised,  ordi- 
nary  products    being   unsatisfactory. 

Material  Problems 

The  finding,  or  selection,  of  suit- 
able materials  for  the  gas  turbine 
plant  and  their  welding  formed  very 
difficult  and  serious  problems  for  the 
Elliott  engineers.  Some  of  the  manu- 
facturing problems,  and  how  they 
were  overcome,  were  told  to  the  ob- 
servers at  the  demonstration  run  by 
J.  F.  Cunningham,  Jr.  Details  of 
these  would  form  an  article  in  itself, 
and  space  prevents  a  full  discussion 
of  them  at  this  time.  Not  only  w-as 
the  question  of  welding  vital,  but 
there  was  a  reduction  of  the  strength 
of  the  metal  at  the  high  tempera- 
tures, and  creep  entered  the  picture 
when  the  materials  were  subjected  to 
load  and  high  temperature  for  pro- 
longed periods.    The  turbine  rotors 


grew,  flat  sides  bulged  and  round 
ducts  grew  too  large  and  too  thin. 
Designers  required  materials  and 
loading  of  such  character  that  dis- 
tortion would  not  become  harmful 
before  a  predetermined  time,  in  terms 
of  hours  of  operation.  This  entailed 
extremely  close  cooperation  between 
all  manufacturing  divisions  of  the 
company,  as  well  as  with  concerns 
supplying  metals. 

In  designing  the  rotors  for  the 
large  Lysholm  compressors,  it  was 
necessary  to  use  steel  shafts  in  con- 
junction with  cast-iron  rotors,  which 
set  up  an  assembly  problem.  Finally 
it  was  decided  to  use  low-tempera- 
ture brazing  (silver  soldering) ,  which 
hitherto  had  been  little  used  for  parts 
as  large  as  these  rotors.  Tests  were 
made  and  a  way  was  found  of  prop- 
erly placing  the  brasing  material,  and 
a  satisfactory  method  of  cleaning  and 
fluxing  the  same  was  developed. 
Then  a  heating  cycle  procedure  was 
set  up  which  assured  good  silver- 
brazed  joints  when  attaching  the  stub 
shafts  in  the  rotors. 

As  a  result  of  the  numerous  stud- 
ies of  heat  problems,  the  Elliott  en- 
gineers feel  that  the  biggest  gap  has 
been  bridged  with  the  conipletion 
and  tests  of  this  first  2500-hp  unit. 


ew  of  turbo  su 
of  great  help 


although  it  is  appreciated  that  as  the 
temperatures  and  powers  of  future 
turbines  increase  the  manufacturing 
problems  will  become  more  difficult. 

Future 

Ronald  B.  Smith,  Elliott's  vice 
president  of  engineering,  discussed 
future  applications  of  the  gas  turbine, 
and  pointed  out  its  suitability  for 
mobile  or  packaged  power  for  use 
where  it  can  be  easily  transported, 
set  up  on  sites,  and  immediately  put 
to  work.  For  locomotives,  studies  are 
now  being  made  to  develop  turbines 
which  will  run  on  coal  gas  as  well  as 
on  oil.  While  it  is  fairly  certain  that 
units  greater  than  2500  hp  will  be 
built  and  are  practical,  there  is  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  either  the  very 
small  or  very  large  gas  turbine  will 
be  commonplace  within  our  time. 

For  marine  propulsive  power  the 
low  weight  and  the  small  space  re- 
quired make  this  prime  mover  ad- 
vantageous. Slight  deviations  of  load- 
speed  can  ideally  be  taken  care  of  by 
a  variable  pitch  propeller,  which  also 
will  provide  astern  operation.  Elliott 
IS  not  taking  contracts  to  build  these 
units  until  this  type  of  gas  turbine 
has  had  practical  demonstration  of 
success  under  active  sea  conditions.' 
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'URING  THE  PAST 
five  years  the  shipyards  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  made  new  records  in  effi- 
cient, speedy  mass  production  of 
ships.  These  records  have  had  ample 
pubHcity  and  the  maritime  world  has 
come  here  to  see  how  it  was  done. 
Materials  and  equipment  for  these 
ships  came  in  from  128  cities,  38 
states.  Single  shipyards  in  one  year 
produced  tonnage  that  would  be  a 
respectable  50  years'  business  for  a 
Pacific  Coast  commercial  shipyard. 

In  many  of  these  yards  over  90 
per  cent  of  the  personnel  had  never 
previously  seen  a  shipyard.  The  pre- 
fabrication  assembly  -  line  erection 
methods  used  required  a  large  num- 
ber of  operators,  to  each  of  whom  was 

Part  of  the 


assigned  a  specific  simple  repetitive 
task.  Training  for  these  tasks  usu- 
ally consisted  of  a  four  to  six  weeks' 
intensive  course  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice producing  a  tacker,  a  welder,  a 
burner,  or  other  craftsman.  Thus 
farmers,  store  clerks,  housewives, 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  were 
made  into  shipyard  craftsmen  and  set 
to  producing  ships.  Trainees  got 
good  wages  and  graduated  as  helpers, 
then  shortly  became  journeymen, 
then  leadermen. 

Now  the  end  of  the  mass  produc- 
tion of  ships  is  definitely  in  sight  and 
many  of  these  war  produced  ship- 
yard craftsmen  are  drifting  back  to 
other  jobs.  However,  the  shipyards 
are    busy   and    will    be    increasingly 


busy  not  on  new  ship  assembly,  but 
on  repairs  and  overhaul  to  existing 
ships. 

These  repairs  range  all  the  way 
from  ordinary  maintenance  to  the 
most  extensive  battle  damage  and  are 
now  coming  in  tremendous  volume — 
volume  large  enough  to  warrant  the 
conversion  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion's wartime  ship  assembly  plants 
to   100  per  cent  ship  repair  plants.  ■ 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  ports  were  fairly  well  equipped 
with  ship  repair  facilities  during  the 
period  before  the  war.  "Lest  we  for- 
get," herewith  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
more  important  of  these  plants. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  war- 
time shipbuilding  record  will  see  in 


utfitting  wharves  of  the  San  Francisco  shipyard  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  Ships  shown  are:  the  airplane  carrier  Essex  (7) 
battleship  California  (5);  motorship  Pueblo  (6);  Victory  ship  Willard  A.  Porker  (4);  cruiser  Reno  (3);  new  cruiser  Flint  —  outfittinq  (2) 
ond  22,380-ton  troop  transport  Admiral  W.  L.  Copps  (1 )— ouHitting.  At  other  wharves  and  docks,  being  repaired  or  outfitted 
destroyers,  three  destroyer  escorts,  two  transports,  a  net  tender,  a  Navy  tug,  and  two  freighters  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
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this  list  not  only  some  of  the  war- 
time leaders  in  both  ship  repair  and 
ship  construction,  but  also  will  note 
that  these  firms  trained  most  of  the 
real  shipbuilder  executives  for  the 
newer  yards. 
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Pacific  Coast  Prewar  Steel 
Ship  Repair  Plants 

Albina  Engine  &  Machine 

Works 
Portland,  Oregon 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company 

Shipbuilding  Division 
San  Francisco,  California 
Alameda,  California 
San  Pedro,  California 

Commercial  Iron  Works 
Portland,  Oregon 

Craig  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

General  Engineering  8C  Dry 

Dock  Co. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Lake  Washington  Shipyards 
Houghton,  Wash. 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  8C 

Dry  Dock  Corp. 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Co. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Todd  Seattle  Dry  Docks,  Inc. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

United  Engineering  Company 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  drydocking  and  ship  repair 
quipment  operated  by  these  firms 
/as  ample  enough  so  that  practi- 
ally  every  pre-war  repair  or  recon- 


version job  of  any  magnitude  was  a 
matter  of  keen  competitive  bidding. 
Notable  in  this  equipment  were:  the 
largest  commercially  operated  grav- 
ing dock  in  the  United  States  (Hunt- 
er's Point,  San  Francisco,  then  oper- 
ated by  Bethlehem);  the  largest 
marine  railway  m  the  United  States 
(then  operated  by  General  Engineer- 
ing &■  Dry  Dock  at  Oakland,  Calif.) ; 
and  several  large  floating  docks. 

For  the  then  Naval  fleet  on  the 
Pacific  range  the  Navy  yards  at  Mare 
Island,  California;  Bremerton,  Wash- 
!n"ton;  and  Pearl  Harbor,  Honolulu, 
had  ample  faciHties  to  take  care  of 
all  needed  repairs  and  overhaul. 

Among  these  firms  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  and  the  Moore  Dry  Dock 
Company  are  the  pioneers.  Bethle- 
hem Steel  took  over  the  old  Union 
Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  in  1905, 
and  Moore  6?  Scott,  the  parent  firm 
of  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  start- 
ed its  shipyard  in  Oakland  during 
that  same  year. 

Each  firm  had  thoroughly  modern- 
i:ed  its  plant  shortly  before  the  war. 
During  the  war  Bethlehem  ship- 
building facilities  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


were  applied  exclusively  to  combat- 
ant vessels  or  to  troop  transports. 
Seventy-five  warships  have  been  built 
and  5000  ship  repair  jobs  handled. 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  build- 
ing partly  for  the  Navy  and  partly 
for  the  Maritime  Commission  has 
expanded  into  one  of  the  largest  in- 
tegrated shipbuilding  and  ship  re- 
pair plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  They 
now  cover:  8  shipbuilding  ways;  7 
drydocks;  22  outfitting  or  repair 
berths;  84  shop  and  office  buildings; 
and  140  acres  of  land.  Vessels  built 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  hull  and 
equipment  ranging  from  C-.^  and  C-2 
standard  U.S.M.C.  cargo  carriers  to 
seaplane  tenders,  submarine  tenders, 
Navy  hospital  ships,  largest  type  land- 
ing craft,  Navy  personnel  carriers, 
and  submarine  rescue  ships.  Thou- 
sands of  ships  have  been  repaired  at 
this  yard. 

During  the  great  shipbuilding 
boom  and  the  tremendous  shipping 
movement  incident  to  the  logistics  of 
the  war,  there  was  an  accelerated  de- 
mand for  major  and  minor  ship  re- 
pairs both  in  the  merchant  marine 
and  in  the  Navy.    Both  the  Maritime 


New  14.000-fon  floating  drydocli  Inslolled  ot  Consolidated  Sle 
'—  shipyard.     The  drydock.  of  the  non-military  type,   will  be 
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oterfront  of  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Terminal   Island,   Los  Angeles  Harbor.    This  yard  is  rapidly  being  converted 

into  one  of  the  largest  ship  repair  plants  on  the  Coast.  (Photo  courtesy  of  U.  S.  Coast  Guard) 


Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks  of  U.  S.  Navy  encour- 
aged the  organization  of  ship  repair 
plants.  The  Navy  built  and  allocated 
to  various  firms  several  large  floating 
drydocks.  The  Maritime  Commission 
through  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration helped  in  securing  equip- 
ment and  materials  and  allocated  re- 
pair work. 

The  Navy  also  tremendously  ex- 
panded its  existing  yard  plants,  and 
having  taken  over  Hunter's  Point 
Dry  Dock  from  Bethlehem  Steel 
transformed  that  site  into  one  of  the 
largest  Navy  repair  plants  in  Amer 
ica  with  shops,  docks,  and  cranes 
and  equipment  to  take  care  of  any 
Naval  vessel  from  the  largest  battle 
ship  to  the  smallest  landing  craft. 

Plant,  tooling,  equipment  and  ma 
terials  are  at  present  available  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  take  care  of  the  ex 
isting  load  of  ship  repairs.  Man 
power  is  the  problem  most  puzzling 
to  the  ship  repair  executives.  To 
this  problem  the  operators  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  press  of  the  nation 
are  giving  a  great  deal  of  space  with 
comparatively  meager  results. 

Ship  repairs  require  skilled  ship 
craftsmen  of  considerable  experience. 
The  experience  of  the  specialized 
craftsmen  who  learned  in  a  month 
to  do  one  repetitive  job  on  assembly 
line  shipbuilding  is  of  no  practical 
use  in  general  ship  repairs.  The  hast- 
ily trained  electrician  who  has  in- 
stalled part  of  the  wiring  of  a  "Lib- 
erty" ship  is  soon  lost  in  a  fog  when 
he  is  up  against  the  complications 
of  a  troopship's  electric  system,  or 
the  firing  control  system  on  a  bombed 
destroyer. 
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In  such  maintenance  items  as  hull 
painting  much  streamlining  may  be 
accomplished  both  in  the  application 
of  the  paint  and  in  the  preparation 
of  the  hull  for  paint.  These  methods 
can  easily  be  adapted  to  the  special 
problems  of  diversified  hull  forms 
and  types  of  docks. 

In  actual  hull  repairs  of  standard- 
ized Maritime  Commission  vessels  of 
various  types  it  is  very  possible  to 
make  accurate  survey  of  the  extent 
and  exact  location  of  damage  and 
radio  this  information  ahead  to  ship- 
yards that  have  fabricated  the  par- 
ticular type  involved.  The  shipyard, 
working  from  its  original  templets, 
could  then  prepare  the  steel  required 
to  repair  the  damage  and  when  the 
vessel  arrived  at  drydock  the  neces- 
sary repair  parts  would  be  ready  to 
weld  into  place  as  soon  as  the  hull 
could  be  prepared  for  that  operation. 
Much  work  of  this  type  has  already 
been  done  in  the  repair  of  tankers 
and  cargo  vessels  even  in  pre-war 
practice. 

The  problem  of  naval  vessel  main- 
tenance is  as  tremendous  as  the  Na- 
val fleet  and  the  U.  S.  Navy  has 
today  well  over  100,000  vessels  of 
all  sizes,  types  and  classes.  In  a 
recent  address.  Rear  Admiral  Glenn 
B.  Davis,  U.S.N.,  Deputy  Com- 
mander and  Chief  of  StaflF  Western 
Sea  Frontier,  says: 

"When  we  talk  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ships,  let  us  not  forget  that 
when  this  war  is  over  most  of  our 
combat  vessels,  auxiliaries,  and  land- 
ing craft  will  be  worn  ships.  We 
have  ships  that  were  built  to  run 
50,000  miles  between  overhauls  and 


which  now  have  run  over  200,000 
miles.  Plane  engines  which  were  con- 
structed to  run  800  hours  before  re- 
pairs have  operated  2500  hours  and 
more.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  when  the  war  ends  we 
shall  have  a  gigantic  ship  repair  and 
plane  repair  job  to  do  before  this 
equipment  is  back  in  condition. 

"The  damage  inflicted  on  our 
larger  fighting  ships,  particularly  the 
carriers,  by  the  Kamikaze  suicide 
planes  has  been  repaired  with  a 
rapidity  thought  impossible  a  few 
years  ago.  The  ships  were  soon  back 
at  sea  and  again  in  the  fight.  The 
Japs  failed  to  disrupt  or  delay  our 
invasion  schedule.  But  just  as  an 
automobile  is  seldom  quite  the  same 
after  it  is  damaged  and  then  repaired, 
so  is  a  ship  not  quite  the  same — at 
least  until  a  thorough  overhaul  is 
made  where  the  people  doing  the 
job  are  not  working  against  time." 

In  this  item  of  Naval  maintenance 
alone  there  is  ample  work  to  keep 
the  entire  ship  repair  plant  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  very  busy  for  a  few 
post-war  years. 

What  Admiral  Davis  has  to  say 
about  the  overdue  repairs  and  over- 
haul on  Naval  vessels  is  equally  true 
of  our  merchant  fleet.  Many  of  the 
vessels  of  this  fleet  have  had  major 
hull  repairs  rushed  through  in  a  very 
short  time  or  have  had  machinery 
operating  without  overhaul  for  much 
longer  periods  than  is  considered 
good  practice  by  conservative  oper- 
ators. 

All  this  spells  long,  active,  busy 
times  ahead  for  Pacific  Coast  ship- 
yards. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


APH  1.  U.S.S.  Try 


Converting 


T. 


HIS  TITLE,  indi- 
cting a  change  of  one  letter  in  a  ship 
type  symbol,  would  not  seem  to  be 
much  in  the  way  of  a  conversion  job, 
but  the  cost  of  this  operation  on  the 
U.S.S.  Tryon  was  approximately  V/z 
millions  of  dollars  and  the  work  time 
allowed  was  64  days.  An  APA  is  an 
Attack  Personnel  Transport.  An 
APH  is  an  Attack  Personnel  Hospi- 
tal. This  particular  APA  was  a  con- 
verted C-2  vessel  and  so  had  an  over- 
all length  of  450  feet,  a  beam  molded 
of  62  feet  and  a  draft  of  25  feet.  As 
an  APH  her  duty  would  be  to  take 
troops  in  to  a  landing  attack  and  to 
stand  by  to  take  care  of  hospitalized 
troops. 

She  therefore  had  to  be  altered  to 
make  accommodation  for  hospital 
wards,  surgery,  surgical  dressing 
rooms,  X-ray  rooms  and  all  the  equip- 
ment of  a  modern  hospital,  as  well 
as  much  additional  ventilation  and 
air  conditioning,  boat  equipment  and 
boat-handling  machinery.  She  was 
the  first  vessel  of  this  type  built,  and 
the  General  Engineering  and  Dry- 
Dock  Company  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  fine  job  done  in  producing  this 
pioneer  of  her  type. 

No    changes    were    made    in    the 


an  APA  to  an  APH 


power  plant,  but  all  machinery  was 
given  a  thorough  overhaul. 

The  changes  and  additions  to  the 
hull  and  equipment  are  best  appre- 
ciated if  taken  by  decks,  beginning 
with  the  bridge. 


Bridge  Deck 

Here  a  new  radar  room  was  built 
and  a  combat  intelligence  control 
room  with  all  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  instruments.  In  connection 
with   this,   an   additional   radar  mast 
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was  built  and  installed.  This  meant 
a  lot  of  rather  intricate  wiring  and 
installation  work,  but  the  GEDDCO 
craftsmen  were  more  than  equal  to 
the  task. 

On  the  flying  bridge  additional 
anti-aircraft  guns  and  a  conning  sta- 
tion were  installed. 

Boat  Deck 

Six  sets  of  new  special  type  Welin 
davits  were  installed  and  si.x  elec- 
tric-drive boat  winches  for  handling 
the  .^6-foot-long  landing  craft.  Eight- 
een of  these  craft  are  carried,  each 
winch  and  set  of  davits  handling 
three  boats.  Two  sets  of  davits  out 
of  the  six  are  on  the  main  deck  level, 
just  aft  of  the  midship  deckhouse. 

Main  Deck 

A  boat  shop  and  a  trash  burner 
were  installed  in  the  after  deck- 
house. The  trash  burner  is  fitted  with 
a  special  type  stack  that  consumes  all 
smoke  before  discharging  to  atmos- 
phere. New  boat  booms  were  in- 
stalled aft.  A  new  hatchway  was  cut 
in  the  deck  aft  of  the  midships  deck- 
house for  convenience  in  handling 
stretcher  cases.  The  paravane  gear 
installation  forward  was  completely 
modified  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Second  Deck 

On  this  level  the  biggest  part  of 
the  conversion  work  was  done.  Four 
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new  hospital  wards  were  installed 
complete  for  104  patients;  operating 
rooms  with  complete  equipment;  sur- 
gical dressing  rooms;  X-ray  and  ther- 
apeutical rooms;  with  all  the  equip- 
ment that  goes  into  a  modern  hospi- 
tal establishment.  All  of  these  rooms 
had  to  be  equipped  and  fitted  for 
special  mechanical  ventilation,  and 
all  the  hospital  and  operating  spaces 
were  fully  air  conditioned.  Various 
other  structural  changes  and  addi- 
tions were  made,  including  four 
strong  rooms  for  violent  cases,  an  in- 
terior communications  room,  new 
boatswains  stores,  and  a  new  sea- 
men's lavatory. 

Third  Deck 

Here  was  located  a  mental  ward 
equipped  with  everything  necessary 
for  modern  mental  therapy.  This 
ward  is  on  the  starboard  side  and  has 
capacity  for  27  patients.  On  the  port 
side,  new  hospital  wards  were  in- 
stalled to  take  care  of  135  patients. 
The  whole  berthing  arrangement  on 
this  deck  was  revamped  to  allow  for 
this  additional  hospital  accommoda- 
tion. 

First  Platform 

On  this  level  forward  a  new  paint 
store  was  added.    Aft  four  diesel  oil 


tanks  were  built  into  the  space  for- 
merly occupied  by  two  fresh  water 
tanks. 

Additional  Freon  compressors,  con- 
densers, and  circulating  pumps  were 
installed  in  the  evaporator  room  to 
take  care  of  the  air  conditioning  load.  ! 

In  the  hold  additional  ballast  was 
installed  and  the  anti-aircraft  ammu- 
nition magazines  were  modified  to 
give  greater  capacity. 

When  the  U.S.S.  Tryon  was  de- 
livered by  GEDDCO  she  was  APH-1 
in  Navy  designation,  the  first  of  the 
Attack  Personnel  Hospital  type.  Her 
accommodations  have  a  capacity  for 
housing  and  caring  for  a  total  com- 
plement of  1620,  classified  as  follows: 
officers,  48;  petty  officers,  19;  crew, 
452;  hospital  ward,  104;  2nd  deck 
wards,  123;  convalescent  wards,  52; 
minor  injuries  berthing,  789;  mental 
ward,  27;  strong  rooms,  4. 

All  of  this  work  was  performed 
satisfactorily  under  the  exacting  re- 
quirements and  inspection  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  ship  was  delivered 
complete  well  within  the  time  limit 
set. 

Approximately  950  men  and  wom- 
en on  the  ship  and  350  in  the  shops 
cooperated  on  this  job.  Twenty- 
three  crafts  were  represented.  Said 
Captain  M.  M.  Dana,  Production 
Officer  of  A.I.M.,  12th  Naval  Dis- 
trict; 

"Patriotism  is  not  something  you 
wear  like  a  badge  or  that  shows  in  a 
man's  face,  but  it  does  show  in  the 
way  men  work,  the  way  they  do  a 
good  job  better  or  meet  the  challenge  ■. 
of  a  stiff  time  schedule.  It  shows  most  : 
in  team  work,  and  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  is  the  greatest  show  of  team- 
work in  the  history  of  man.   The  job'- 
just  completed  at  GEDDCO  shows 
you  are  not  just  back  of  the  team, 
you  are  part  of  the  team." 
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^>^OOPERATION  WITH 
our  Russian  allies  has  brought  to 
Pacific  Coast  shipyards  and  repair 
plants  a  large  business  in  the  repair 
and  conversion  of  Russian  ships. 
Probably  the  most  interesting  exam- 
ples of  this  work  are  the  conversions 
of  cargo  vessels  to  floating  fish  can- 
neries for  use  in  the  Siberian  coastal 
fisheries.  Several  of  these  conversions 
were  made  in  a  shipyard  on  the  Oak- 
land estuary,  owned  and  operated  by 
a  native  son,  Jack  Hurley,  Jr. 

In  conjunction  with  a  heavy  sched- 
ule of  ship  repair  and  conversion  of 
both  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  vessels,  the  Hur- 
ley Marine  Works  has  handled  major 
repairs  or  complete  conversions  on 
some  40  Russian  vessels. 

Among  the  Russian  vessels  on 
which  this  yard  made  major  repairs 
or  conversions  were  the  Chernyshev- 


Converting  Cargn  Ships 
To  Floating  Canneries 


ski,  Menjinski,  Krabolov  No.  2,  Cha- 
paev,  Koryak,  Refrigerator  No.  1, 
Refrigerator  No.  2,  Pischevya  Indus- 
tria,  Lieut.  Schmidt,  Khabarovsk, 
Tanker  No.  1,  Pravda,  Leningrad, 
Karl  Liebnecht,  Lafayette,  and  Trans- 
bait.  The  last  named  is  Russia's  larg- 
est vessel. 

Hurley's  started  their  first  work  on 
U.S.S.R.  vessels  back  in  the  fall  of 
1942,  Their  first  task  was  to  con- 
vert Krabolov  No.  2  into  a  cannery 
and  make  the  cargo  freighter  Cha- 
paev  into  a  cannery  supply  ship. 

When  Menjinski  sailed  through 
the  Golden  Gate  for  Russia  on  July 
18,  1945,  she  was  off  to  keep  a  ren- 
dezvous date  with  her  twin  sister 
Chernyshevski,  The  latter  had  sailed 
for  Russia  on  April  27th. 

Both  vessels  had  been  converted 
at  Hurley's.  Both  were  so  much 
alike  in  structure  ahd  tonnage  that 
Hurley's  converted  the  vessels  along 
the  same  lines  and  general  arrange- 
ments. Machinery  and  auxiliaries 
were  duplicated  in  most  instances. 

This  article  is  a  description  of  the 
work  done  on  Chernyshevski.  Orig- 
inally built  in  Rotterdam,  Holland, 
in  1919  by  De  Rotterdamsche  Droog- 
dok  My,  she  served  well  under  the 


Dutch  flag  and  when  Holland  was 
invaded  by  Germany  in  World  War 
II,  got  safely  away  to  England. 

Some  time  later  England  had  the 
ship  transferred  to  Russia  for  the 
Murmansk  run  to  the  Arctic.  After 
Russia  had  broken  clear  of  the  Nasi 
deathgrip  and  started  to  take  the  of- 
fensive, this  ship  along  with   many 
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President  Jock  Hurley.  Jr.,  of  Hurley 
Marine  Works,  Inc..  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, in  whose  shipyard  the  conversion  of 
the  Chernyshevski  took  pla 
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Others  was  transferred  to  Asiatic 
waters. 

In  July  of  1944  she  sailed  to  Amer- 
ica and  the  Pacific  Coast.  When 
both  governments  decided  that  she 
should  be  converted  from  a  cargo 
freighter  to  a  crab  and  fish  cannery 
on  Lend-Lease  account.  Hurley's  at 
Oakland  was  selected  to  make  the 
conversion. 

Her    principal    characteristics   are: 
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dead  weight,  5535  tons;  light  ship 
displacement,  3255  tons:  length  over- 
all, 372  feet;  length  B.P.,  359  feet; 
beam  molded,  50  feet;  depth  molded, 
24  feet,  6  inches;  load  draft,  21  feet, 
7  inches;  loaded  displacement,  8788 
long  tons. 

She  is  powered  by  a  triple  expan- 
sion steam  engine  25"-41"-67"  bore 
X  45"  stroke.  Her  three  coal  burn- 
ing Scotch  marine  type  boilers  13'- 


6"  X  11 '-0"  generate  steam  at  180 
psi. 

As  a  floating  cannery  she  berths 
and  feeds  800  workers  and  crew 
members;  utilizes  the  most  modern 
cannery  machinery  to  produce  mil- 
lions of  cans  of  crab  and  fish  in  a 
season;  and  is  able  to  store  consid- 
erable of  this  product  for  shipment. 

All  structural  conversion  plans 
were  drawn   by  the  engineering  de- 
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bartment,  headed  by  H.  O.  Shuster, 
Ihief  Engineer  and  Naval  Architect! 
His  chief  draftsman  on  this  project 
vas  Wayne  Heinbockel. 

Tom  Brooke,  works  manager, 
leaded  the  production  department 
;hat  performed  the  work.  His  as- 
listants  are  Jesse  Johnson,  general 
luperintendent;  Guss  Sjoberg,  hull 
superintendent;  J.  D.  Maedonald,  ma- 
ine  superintendent;  and  Charles  Lil- 
ard,  chief  coordinator. 

Detail   Changes 

Coal  bunkers  on  port  and  star- 
loard  sides  of  the  engine  room  were 
eplaced:  on  the  starboard  side  by  a 
[enerator  flat,  and  above  this  a  ma- 
hine  shop,  on  the  port  side  by  a 
vater  plant,  and  above  this  a  re- 
rigeration  machine  room.  A  large 
:oal  bunker  was  installed  forward  of 
he  forward  engine  room  bulkhead. 
"Considerable  shell  plating  was  re- 
lewed  especially  at  the  bow. 

The  whole  ship  was  repiped  with 
he  exception  of  the  main  steam  line 
the  engine.  This  meant  a  salt 
vater  piping  job  to  the  cannery;  a 
lew  steam  heating  system  through- 
lut  the  ship;  and  a  new  fresh  water 
^stem  throughout  the  ship. 

A  new  'tween  deck  forward  was 
milt  to  provide  berthing  accommo- 
lations  for  70S  men  and  women 
vorkers.  The  main  deck  was  con- 
erted  into  living  quarters  forward 
nd  into  a  cannery  aft  of  the  engine 
oom  trunk. 

The  shelter  deck  was  arranged  to 
rovide  ample  open  work  areas  and 
1    the    superstructures   housing   ac- 


commodations for  crew  members. 
Two  midship  houses  ae  provided. 
The  forward  house  carries  boat  and 
bridge  decks  and  accommodates  the 
deck  officers  and  the  officers'  mess. 
The  after  midship  house  surrounds 
the  engine  casing  and  accommodates 
the  engineer  and  cannery  officers. 

Much  of  the  cannery  machinery 
and  equipment  was  designed  and 
built  at  Hurley's,  including  the  cut- 
ters, can  washer,  can  tray  loaders, 
lacquer  unit,  transfer  and  retort  cars! 
and  many  conveyors. 

Outside  contractors  built  the  one- 
ton  caterpillar  crane,  the  can  cooler, 
can  clincher  and  can  closing  ma- 
chines, and  the  elevators.  Hurley 
machinists  made  all  installations. 

The  heart  of  the  cannery  is  cen- 
tered in  the  No.  4  and  No.  5  holds 
on  main  deck. 

Every  shipyard  craft  was  employed 
on  this  job.  The  pipe  shop  manu- 
factured all  the  expansion  joints,  and 
put  in  all  the  steam,  water  and  sludge 
lines. 

All  the  electrical  work  was  done 
at  the  yard  from  building  the  switch- 
boards and  calibrating  instruments  to 
wiring  the  ship  throughout  for  light- 
ing and  power.  AH  ventilation  duct 
work  was  built  here.  This  was  a 
tricky  job,  the  problem  being  to  keep 
cannery  workers'  quarters  free  of 
steam  and  dampness,  and  to  remove 
all  vapor  in  the  cannery  in  the  quick- 
est possible  time. 

More  than  230,500  board  feet  of 
lumber  and  46,054  square  feet  of  ply- 
board  were  fabricated  by  the  joiners 
and  carpenters.  Three  hundred  fifty- 


two  six  -  foot  lockers  and  furniture 
complete  for  the  chemical  laboratory, 
the  hospital,  the  operating  room,  the 
business  offices,  and  all  the  ship  and 
cannery  department  head  staterooms 
were  made  in  Hurley  shops. 

During  the  course  of  the  job  the 
following  Russian  officials  represent- 
ed their  government:  Admiral  Akou- 
lin  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Eugene 
Privalov,  in  charge  of  Russian  ships 
on  the  Pacific  Coast;  Basil  Lobanov, 
port  engineer  stationed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco; M.  V.  Shalnikov,  in  charge  of 
the  Russian  Fishing  Fleet;  and  Lt. 
Comdr.  Luka  Markovich  Zaporoj- 
chenko,  in  charge  of  Armament. 

Herbert  Berger  represented  the 
U.  S.  War  Shipping  Administration 
in  following  the  contract  through  its 
entirety. 


I  faken  shortly  before  she  soiled  for  dlstont  Vladivostok. 
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Streamlining 

The  Bottom  Paint  Job 


Speed  is  the  essence  of  maritime 
warfare,  and  speed  is  the  essence  of 
the  shipbuilding  records  piled  up  at 
the  shipyards  across  San  Francisco 
Bay  at  Richmond.  The  critical  need 
for  present-day  strategy  in  the  South 
Pacific  is  the  fast  drydocking  and 
repairing  of  vessels,  home  after  many 
arduous  months  at  sea,  so  that  they 
may  be  returned  immediately  to  serv- 
ice. 

In  the  four  months  since  the  first 
ship  was  floated  into  one  of  its  five 
huge  steel  and  concrete  graving  docks 
recently  converted  from  new  ship 
construction  to  repairs,  Yard  Three 
of  Kaiser  Company,  Inc.,  has  already 
improvised  methods  to  hasten  the  res- 

Typicol   sandblasting   nozzle. 


toration    of    ships,    sound    and    sea- 
worthy, to  the  battle  fleet. 

Most  time-consuming  on  the  dry- 
docking  schedule  is  the  painting  of 
ship  bottoms.  With  excellent  facili- 
ties and  three  years'  training  and  ex- 
perience in  organization  and  coordi- 
nation, the  workers  of  Yard  Three 
have  turned  out  a  commercial  paint 
job  in  ten  hours. 

However,  most  revolutionary  in 
new  techniques  are  the  facilities  un- 
der way  for  preparation  of  the  vessel 
for  the  application  of  the  Navy's  Hot 
Plastic  paint,  the  comparatively  re- 
cent development  for  anti  -  fouling 
protection.  Sandblasting  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  for  cleaning  metal 
surfaces,  and  by  September  1,  when 
all  the  newly  designed  and  tested 
equipment  will  be  in,  the  ordinary 
type  of  ship  can  be  sandblasted  in 
four  hours  as  against  the  16  to  24 
now  consumed. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Yard  Three 
has  employed  equipment  that  was 
brought  from  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
and  refitted  for  drydock  use.  Larger 
than  the  conventional  sandblasting 
pots,  these  have  a  capacity  of  four 
yards  of  sand  with  four  outlets  for 
blasting  hose  and  nozzles.  Impatient 
at  the  time  loss  in  the  reloading  rou- 
tine, which  necessitates  the  shut- 
down of  the  machinery.  Yard  Three 
engineers  have  designed  a  double- 
acting,  continuous-operating  pot  with 
two  chambers  that  can  be  refilled 
while  it  is  running. 

To  he  permanendy  installed  on  the 
craneways  above  the  basins,  three  of 
the  pots  will  be  located  at  strategic 
points  along  each  side  of  the  graving 
dock.  Each  is  fitted  with  four  valves, 
all  operated  from  one  position,  and 
with  four  men  handling  hoses  from 
one,  24  in  all  will  be  able  to  blast 
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the  whole  vessel's  underwater  area 
simultaneously.  In  fact,  successful  ex- 
periments have  turned  out  one  square 
foot  of  blasting  in  two  seconds,  30 
per  minute,  or  720  from  all  six  pots. 
The  large  air  capacity  available 
makes  possible  the  greater  produc- 
tion, and  for  the  best  coverage  of  the 
ship,  two  outlets  will  use  lV2-inch 
hose  for  the  first  50  feet,  and  one- 
inch  for  the  remaining  100  feet, 
while  the  other  two  will  be  con- 
nected with  50  feet  of  l^z  and  an 
equal  length  of  one-inch. 

Greatest  boon  of  the  new  design 
is  that  the  sand  chamber  can  be  filled 
directly  by  dump  truck  without  in- 
terruption of  its  operation.  This 
method  also  insures  clean  sand  which 
goes  through  a  strainer  from  the 
truck  to  guard  against  possible  stop- 
page. 

A  second  advantage  over  the  tra- 
ditional equipment  is  the  avoidance 
of  movement  and  clutter.  Fewer  men 
are  needed  for  the  reloading  routine, 
and  the  hoses,  when  not  in  use,  re-  < 
main  coiled  on  the  12-foot  mezza- 
nine of  the  basin,  with  no  extraneous 
workers  and  absolutely  no  equipment 
impeding  progress  on  the  floor  of  the 
drydock. 

The  sandblasting  set-up  will  also 
facilitate  preparation  of  the  ship  for 
commercial  painting.  At  the  present 
time,  this  is  a  hand-scraping  propo- 
sition. But  the  brush-blasting  method 
can  be  used  with  the  new  equipment 
to  finish  a  scraping  job  'in  less  th,in 
half  the  present  eight  hours  with  one- 
half  the  personnel.  The  worker,  in 
this  case,  will  hold  a  sandblasting 
nozzle  far  enough  away  to  clean 
evenly  and  smoothly  down  to  a  good 
underneath  paint  surface. 

Two  weeks  following  complete  in- 
stallation  of  the  sandblasting  machin- 
ery for  two  of  the  basins.  Yard  Three 
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engineers  expect  to  have  in  readiness 
their  specially  designed  piping  sys- 
tem and  melting  pots  for  applying 
Hot  Plastic.  This  thermoplastic  solid 
anti-fouling  composition,  when  prop- 
erly put  on,  protects  the  ship  bottom 
for  approximately  two  years,  an  im- 
portant advantage  when  speed  and 
cruising  range  are  vital  to  naval  op- 
erations. Drydocking  for  a  "shave 
and  haircut,"  as  a  paint  job  and  check 
on  underwater  features  are  called, 
has  been  necessarily  limited  because 
of  the  time  element  involved,  but 
the  entire  process,  including  the 
flooding  of  the  basin,  berthing,  and 
pumping  out  will  now  be  accom- 
plished in  24  hours. 

Usual  equipment  for  Hot  Plastic 
consists  of  a  melting  kettle  and  an 
electrically  heated  spray  unit  and 
hose.  The  proposed  system  will  do 
away  with  the  heating  kettle  and 
portable  spray  pots  and  will  add  the 
installation  of  a  permanent  piping 
system  on  the  inside  wall  of  the  re- 
pair dock.  The  outer  pipe  will  carry 
hot  water  under  pressure,  and  the 
inner  conduit  will  carry  the  plastic 
maintained  at  300°  Fahrenheit.  From 
16  outlets,  hoses  can  be  attached  for 
handling  by  spray  painters. 

The  new  melting  pots,  which  will 
remain  stable  on  the  mezzanine  level, 
will  accommodate  an  entire  drum  of 
plastic,  thus  eliminating  the  chopping 
up  of  the  mass  for  the  customary 
small  container.  A  chute  from  the 
craneway  takes  the  drum  from  truck 
to  melting  kettle.  Again,  fewer  man- 
hours  will  be  involved  because  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  system,  and  the 
equipment  will  have  a  capacity  for 
applying  Snnn  pounds  of  plastic  in 
one  hour. 

The  Navy  considers  its  Hot  Plas- 
tic, with  its  great  protective  qualities, 
to  be  a  weapon  as  vital  technologi- 
cally as  radar,  and  a  Navy  spokes- 
man has  declared  the  set-up  for  its 
application  soon  to  be  ready  at  Kaiser 
Yard  Three  to  be  a  time-saving  pace- 
setter for  the  nation. 


Operator  sondblof 
portion  of  ship's 
derwater  surfoce. 


Operator  sandblasts 
higher  area  from  van- 
tage point  on  port- 
able staging. 


Washing  operation, 
which  follows  sand- 
blasting, removes  grit 
that  has  adhered. 
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Repair  of 

U.  S.  5.  Kadashan  Bay 


By  E.  J.  Wegener 


The  Kamikaze  was  not  able  to  stop 
our  naval  offensive  headed  for  the 
Japanese  home  islands,  but  many  of 
our  ships,  both  naval  and  merchant, 
were  hit  and  badly  damaged  by  the 
suicide  planes  manned  by  enemy  des- 
peradoes. It  became  the  duty  of  our 
West  Coast  shipyards  to  repair  these 
damaged  ships  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  to  get  them  back  in  the  service 
where  they  were  so  urgently  needed. 
The  U.S.S.  Kadashan  Bay,  an  es- 
cort carrier,  was  recently  repaired  in 
the  yards  of  United  Engineering 
Company,  Alameda,  California,  after 
having  suffered  a  hit  by  a  Kamikaze 
in  an  engagement  in  Philippine 
waters.  When  this  particular  ship 
was  hit,  there  was  only  one  fatal  cas- 
ualty: the  Jap  pilot;  only  one  Amer- 
ican was  wounded.  The  plane  that 
got  through  our  anti-aircraft  fire  hit 
the  starboard  side  of  the  ship  just 
above  the  waterline  and  slightly  for- 
ward of  amidships  in  the  junior  offi- 
cers' quarters.  A  large  hole  was 
punched  in  the  carrier's  shell  plating 
by  the  plane,  and  as  its  bombs  ex- 
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ploded  and  the  gasoline  was  ignited, 
the  whole  compartment  was  trans- 
formed into  a  biasing  inferno  within 
a  few  seconds.  The  attack  occurred 
during  "general  quarters,"  when 
everyone  was  at  his  battle  station  and 
only  one  junior  officer  was  in  the 
stricken  part  of  the  vessel  at  the  time. 
All  access  hatches  and  doors  to  the 
compartment  were  closed,  of  course, 
but  somehow  the  officer  escaped 
through  the  hole  in  the  ship's  side 
made  by  the  Jap  plane.  He  was 
picked  up  by  an  escorting  destroyer 
and  lived  to  tell  about  his  miraculous 
escape. 

One  of  the  welded  bukheads  sepa- 
rating the  compartment  in  which  the 
fire  occurred  from  a  compartment 
containing  much  combustible  matter 
was  badly  dented  and  buckled  by  the 
impact  of  the  Jap's  motor,  but  there 
were  no  penetrations  or  even  leaks 
through  which  fire  could  spread,  and 
this  undoubtedly  saved  the  ship.  It 
is  not  considered  probable  that  a 
riveted  bulkhead  would  have  re- 
mained tight  after  receiving  punish- 


ment of  such  force  and  magnitude. 

When  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
there  was  nothing  left  in  the  dam- 
aged space  but  a  twisted  mass  of 
wreckage.  All  the  personal  belong- 
ings of  the  officers,  and  their  berths, 
bedding,  lockers,  furniture,  and  all 
other  gear,  as  well  as  the  electrical  in- 
stallations,  and  the  ventilation  sys' 
tems  in  the  compartment,  were  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  heavy  struc- 
tural members  of  the  vessel  and  her 
decks  and  bulkheads  were  bent, 
buckled  and  torn,  and  there  was  the 
large  gaping  hole  in  the  ship's  side 
a  few  feet  above  the  waterline. 

Beside  the  major  damage  in  the 
junior  officers'  quarters  and  the  near 
adjoining  spaces,  flying  missiles  from 
the  explosion  caused  minor  damage 
within  a  wide  area. 

It  was  necessary  to  bring  the  ship 
back  to  an  advance  base  for  tempo- 
rary repairs  before  the  long  voyage 
home  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  could 
be  undertaken.  All  the  debris  was 
removed  from  the  damaged  compart- 
ments, the  large  hole  in  the  ship's 
side  was  closed  by  means  of  a  large 
welded  patch  plate,  and  some  of  the 
damaged  bulkheads  were  reinforced. 
Upon  arrival  of  the  vessel  at 
"United's"  yard  in  Alameda,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  permanent  repairs  was 
determined  and  work  was  com- 
menced immediately. 

Drawings  of  the  vessel's  structure 
and  equipment  were  examined  to  de- 
termine the  types  and  quantities  of 
material  required  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  parts  that  had  been  destroyed, 
and  the  replacement  materials  were 
ordered  immediately.  The  Navy  re- 
quires that  m  any  repair  job  of  a 
combatant  vessel  the  replacements 
must,  as  near  as  possible,  be  identical 
with  the  original  materials  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  vessel.  The 
procurement  of  such  materials  for  re- 
pair work  often  becomes  a  difficult 
problem,  due  to  the  time  element  and 
to  the  special  nature  of  many  of  these 
items. 

In  the  meantime,  the  damaged 
parts  of  the  vessel  were  removed  by 
burning  and  other  means,  templates 
were  prepared  for  the  new  parts,  and 
parts  were  fabricated,  fitted  and 
erected  in  place,  piece  by  piece.  It  is 
not  possible  in  a  job  of  this  nature 
to  use  prefabricated  and  preassembled 
sections  to  any  extent.  In  some  cases 
it  was  found  that  plating  that  had 
been  bent  could  be  refitted  in  place 
after  straightening  and  other  parts 
could  be  faired  in  place.  After  the 
steel  work  had  been  erected  and  re- 
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welded,  the  sheet  metal  men  started 
their  work  installing  the  partitions, 
ventilation  ducts  and  other  sheet 
metal  work  that  had  to  be  renewed. 
The  pipefitters  then  commenced  their 
work,  renewing  and  reconnecting 
pipe  lines  and  plumbing  installations 
that  had  been  destroyed  by  the  ex- 
plosion and  fire  or  dismantled  during 
the  repairs.  Next  the  electricians  ran 
cables  and  wireways  and  installed 
boxes  and  fixtures.  Metal  furniture 
was  then  installed  by  the  joiners,  and 
finally  the  painters  could  complete 
the  job  of  restoring  the  damaged  or 
devastated  compartments  to  their 
original  condition. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  ser\'ice  of 
a  carrier  in  the  war  zone,  it  is  nat- 
urally not  possible  for  the  ship's  crew 
to  take  care  of  all  the  maintenance 
work  normally  accomplished  under 
peacetime  conditions.  Therefore,  con- 
currently with  the  battle  damage  re- 
pairs, the  ship,  her  main  and  auxiliar>' 
machinery,  and  the  mechanical  and 
electrical  equipment  were  thoroughly 
overhauled. 

Furthermore  a  large  number  of 
improvements  were  carried  out.  Sev- 
eral new  ventilation  systems  were 
added  as  war  experience  had  indi- 
cated was  necessary  for  work  in  the 
tropics.  The  ship's  fire-fighting  sys- 
tems were  brought  up  to  the  latest 
Navy  standards  by  the  installation  of 
new  lines  and  connections.  In  addi- 
tion, the  installations  for  handling 
aviation  gasoline  for  the  carrier's 
planes  were  rearranged  and  expand- 
ed in  order  to  facilitate  and  expedite 
fueling  operations.  Improvements 
and  additions  were  made  to  the  tele- 
phone and  radio  systems,  and  the 
very  latest  in  radar  was  added  to  the 
ship's  existing  equipment. 

These  and  many  other  changes  and 
modifications  all  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  carrier's  military  efficiency, 
so  that  when  the  ship  went  back  into 
service  after  a  few  weeks  at  United 
Engineering's  yard,  she  was  actually 
a  better  ship  than  before  she  was  hit 
by  the  Kamikaze. 


Radio 

Echo  Hanging 


H.  J.  W.  foy.  presidc-nt  of 
Submarine  Signal  Co. 


The  modern  miracle  of  radar  is 
now  a  sober  commercial  reality,  ac- 
cording to  Harold  J.  W.  Fay,  presi- 
dent of  the  Submarine  Signal  Com- 
pany, Boston,  in  a  statement  to  the 
nation's  press,  following  the  lifting 
of  the  Navy  Department's  secrecy 
ban  on  the  company's  Radameter. 

The  Radameter  "sees"  through 
darkness,  fog,  rain  and  snow  for 
varied  distances.  All  models  built 
so  far  have  been  taken  by  the  fight- 
ing ships  of  the  Navy,  but  future 
ones  are  expected  to  be  standard 
equipment  on  most  merchant  vessels. 
Their  electronic  magic  will  eliminate 
the  hazard  of  collision  in  the  open 
sea  or  in  congested  harbors,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  time  of  day  or  prevail- 
ing atmospheric  conditions.  When 
ships  do  become  disabled  through 
fire  or  through  engine  trouble,  rescue 
of  the  crews  and  passengers  will  take 
place  as  easily  when  the  stricken 
ships  are  totally  obscured  as  under 
conditions  of  broad  daylight. 

A  fully  automatic  apparatus,  the 
Radameter  operates  by  beaming  a 
short  wave  radio  impulse  away  from 
the  ship.  The  impulse  bounces  back 
as  an  "echo"  when  it  hits  any  ob- 
struction on  the  water.  With  incred- 


ible precision,  it  automatically  times 
the  return  of  the  radio  impulse  and 
notes  the  direction  from  which  it 
comes.  Since  radio  waves  travel  at 
the  rate  of  186,000  miles  per  second, 
the  speed  of  light,  and  since  the  ap' 
paratus  sends  out  thousands  of  im- 
pulses every  second,  the  timing  de- 
vice has  to  be  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  times  as  fast  and  as  accurate  as  the 
most  accurate  stopwatch.  The  second 
is  too  big  a  unit  of  time  to  be  used  by 
the    radar   engineer,    who    measures 
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time  in  "microseconds.""    The  micro- 
second is  one  millionth  of  a  second! 

Despite  the  complexity  of  the  in- 
ner workings,  all  the  operator  has  to 
do  is^to  whirl  a  knob  or  two  and  look 
at  a  circular  dial.  There,  glowing 
blue-green  rings  and  "pips"  of  light 
show  him  the  distance  and  compass 
bearing  of  all  objects  on  the  waters 
around  him.  The  center  of  the  dial 
represents  the  location  of  his  ship; 
and  the  operator  can  see  how  fast 
the  distance  closes  in  between  his 
own  vessel  and  other  objects.  Mov- 
ing objects,  of  course,  trace  a  path 
across  the  face  of  the  dial  more 
quickly  than  do  stationary  objects. 
Under  battle  conditions,  our  naval 
radar  operators  were  able  to  watch 
radar-aimed  shells  close  with  enemy 
ships  and  thereby  to  direct  gunfire, 
all  under  the  cover  of  night.  When 
the  pips  disappeared,  the  targets  had 
been  sunk.  Incoming  ships  and 
planes  are  instantaneously  identified 
by  means  of  the  radar  IFF  (Identifi- 
cation Friend  or  Foe)  system,  so  that 
our  ships  never  fired  by  accident  on 
friendly  ships  or  planes.  The  whole 
commercial  model,  except  for  the  an- 
tenna, is  mounted  in  one  cabinet 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordi- 
nary four-drawer  file.  The  operation 
is  known  as  "radio  echo  ranging." 

Submarine  Signal  has  been  work- 
ing on  radio  echo  ranging  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  ever  since  the 
company  came  out  with  the  first 
practical  echo  ranging  device  imme- 
diately following  the  first  world  war. 
This  device  was  the  Fathometer, 
which  sends  sound  wave  impulses 
under  water  and  times  their  return 


as  echoes.  It  gives  a  constant  indica- 
tion of  the  depth  of  water  beneath  a 
vessel,  and  is  used  for  navigation,  for 
locating  fishing  grounds  and  for  mak- 
ing accurate  surveys  of  the  ocean 
bottom.  Echo  ranging  by  sound 
waves  is  known  as  "sonar,"  as  against 
"radar,"  which  is  echo  ranging  by 
radio  waves. 

Sound  waves  travel  in  water  at  a 
rate  a  httle  bit  slower  than  one  mile 
per  second.  Radio  waves  travel  two 
hundred  thousand  times  as  fast,  so 
that  perfecting  the  simple-to-operate 
Radameter  had  to  wait  upon  the  de 
velopment  of  radio  tubes  and  tele 
vision  apparatus  not  available  imme 
diately  after  World  War  I.  Sub 
marine  Signal  did,  however,  estab 
lish  a  system  of  synchronous  signal 
ing  which  enabled  mariners  to  find 
their  direction  and  distance  from 
lightships  and  other  fixed  points 
along  seacoasts.  The  lightships  sent 
out  simultaneous  radio  and  under- 
water sound  signals,  and  the  diifer- 
ence  in  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  two 
signals  gave  vessels  their  distance 
from  these  known  points.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  Radameter  is  that 
now  any  vessel,  anywhere,  can  tell 
where  it  is  with  respect  to  anything 
within  possibly  hazardous  range.  The 
measurement  of  distance  is  the  key 
to  safe  navigation  and  prevention  of 
collision.  At  its  foundation,  the  com- 
pany was  set  up  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  distance  from  maritime 
hazard.  More  than  forty  years  of  in- 
tense concentration  on  this  problem 
have  brought  about  one  answer  after 
another.  Together,  the  Fathometer 
and  Radameter  provide  all  necessary 
answers. 


Ramie  Stern  Tube  Packing 

Ramie,  a  remarkable  plant  fiber 
that  promises  post-war  textiles  of  su- 
perior strength,  wearing  qualities  and 
other  important  advantages,  is  now 
being  produced  on  a  commercial  scale 
from  huge  plantings  in  the  Florida 
Everglades. 

The  story  behind  its  development 
begins  in  China,  where  the  thistle- 
like ramie  plant  commonly  grows. 
Known  as  China  Grass,  the  plant 
produces  long,  soft  fibers  greatly  su- 
perior in  strength  to  flax,  cotton  or 
wool.  The  problem  has  always  been 
to  remove  the  hard  outer  plant  cov- 
ering, and  much  time  and  money 
have  been  spent  in  attempts  to  de- 
velop a  successful  "decorticating" 
machine.  Early  in  the  war.  models 
of  crudely-made  Japanese  decorticat- 
ing machines  were  captured  in  the 
South  Pacific;  the  principle  upon 
which  these  worked  showed  great 
promise,  and  American  development 
engineers  speedily  created  efiicient 
power-operated  decorticators  based 
upon  the  Japanese  attempts. 

Among  the  large  firms  cooperating 
in  the  production  of  this  important 
fiber  for  wartime  uses  is  Johns-Man- 
ville,  who  recently  announced  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  stern  tube  pack- 
ing made  from  ramie  fibers.  Among 
the  superior  qualities  resulting  from 
the  use  of  ramie  for  stern  tube  pack- 
ing are  its  resilience  under  all  condi- 
tions, greater  lubricant  retention,  re- 
sistance to  mildew  and  rot,  and  non- 
abrasiveness. 


view  of  the   Alameda  yard  of  Gen 
dr^dock   at    left,    outfitting    docks, 


AT  GENERAL  ENGINES  ilNG  and  DRY  DOCK 

al   Engineering  and   Dry   Ooc'c  Company  as  seen  fr< 
arine   railway,    and    the   ways  at  right. 


stand,  showing  the  floating 
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A  New 


Repair  Yard 


The  property  known  as  the  Mari- 
posa yard,  located  at  the  foot  of  Mari- 
posa and  IIHnois  Streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco, just  north  of  the  Bethlehem 
yard,  and  owned  and  operated  until 
recently  by  the  Martinolich  inter- 
ests, was  acquired  during  June  by 
Harry  W.  Parsons,  Inc.,  and  will  be 
operated  as  a  ship  and  industrial  re- 
pair yard. 

At  the  yard,  which  covers  an  area 
of  over  three  acres,  with  deep  water 
docks  capable  of  handling  any  ship 
up  to  and  including  the  Victory  type, 
complete  facilities  arc  also  available 
to  handle  marine  engine  and  boiler 
repairs. 

H.  W.  Parsons,  Inc.,  has  been  m 
business  for  about  three  years  doing 
ship  repairs  and  specialized  work  on 
main  and  au.xiliar>'  engine  and  fire 
room  equipment.  During  that  time 
the  firm  ha.s  built  up  an  organization 
of  skilled  craftsmen  and  experienced 
supervisors  well  qualified  to  serve 
the  shipping  and  industrial  interests. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are: 
Harry  W.  Parsons,  president:  Parker 

A  couple  of  freighters  in  for  i 


M.  Robinson,  vice  president:  and  R. 
J.  Luick,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Parsons,  a  native  of  Sacra- 
mento, is  a  graduate  of  Gulf  Engi- 
neering School  and  has  held  execu- 
tive positions  with  the  construction 
and  marine  departments  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  with  John  R. 
Proctor  Engineering  Company,  and 
was  assistant  manager  of  the  marine 
department  of  Foster  Wheeler  Cor- 
poration. He  is  also  president  of  Par- 
sons Refractory  Corporation.  While 
residing  in  New  Orleans  he  was 
elected    National    President    of    the 


Top  to  bottom:  Harry  W.  Porsons.  presi- 
dent, and  post  notional  president.  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  U.  S.:  Parker  M.  Rob- 


Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States. 
His  technical  society  affiliations  are 
the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers,  and  the  American 
Society  of  Military  Engineers. 

Mr.   Robinson,   a   Bostonian,  is  a 
(Page  554,  please) 
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Giving  IIie  IVavy 

TliE  Big  Stick 


By  Arthur  W.  Priaulx 


Big  sticks  are  the  backbone  of  the 
nation's  fleet  of  minesweepers,  chp- 
pers,  patrol  craft,  and  the  variety  of 
small  ships  which  make  up  our  squad- 
rons, for  these  ships  are  built  from 
the  keel  up.  In  the  past  year  more 
than  1000  keel  sticks  over  80  feet 
long  have  been  produced  at  West- 
port  (Oregon)  Lumber  Company, 
and  according  to  Lester  J.  Harding, 
resident  manager,  the  mill  has  turned 
out  at  least  that  many  big  timbers 
each  year  since  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

For  nearly  100  years  a  sawmill  has 
operated  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Westport  mill,  says  Myron  C.  Wood- 
ard,  pioneer  Oregon  lumberman. 
Mills  have  burned  down  but  always 
been  rebuilt.  Today  the  30,000  feet 
per  hour  capacity  of  the  mill  can 
be  shipped  either  by  ocean  -  going 
freighter   or   by   railroad.     Three 


freighters  can  dock  along  its  lumber- 
laden  docks  at  one  time,  and  often 
did  during  the  war,  when  lumber 
was  needed  to  rebuild  Manila  and 
Pearl  Harbor  and  for  other  Pacific 
war  tasks. 

Mr.  Woodard  and  his  associates 
have  won  the  Army-Navy  "E"  pen- 
nant for  all-out  participation  in  the 
war,  but  although  they  have  turned 
out  a  variety  of  war  orders  and  thou- 
sands of  carloads  of  timbers  of  all 
sises,  they  are  most  proud  of  the  big 
sticks.  Two  large  logging  firms.  Con- 
solidated Timber  Company,  in  Ore- 
gon, and  Weyerhaeuser  Timber 
Company  at  Longview,  have  supplied 
most  of  the  large  logs  from  which 
the  big  timbers  are  cut.  A  special 
log  must  be  used,  one  with  a  mini- 
mum of  taper,  one  straight  and  true 
without  a  flaw. 


Olson  and  Johnson,  o 
set  of  toilers  on  Con- 
solidated Timber  Com. 
pony    operations,    use 


fall 


this 


Dotiglos  fir  giant, 
which  may  finish  out 
its  life  OS  the  heel  on 
one  of  Uncle  Sam's 
smaller  war  craft. 
This  tree  will  fall  on 
a    bed    of    boughs    to 


nt    br 


stresf 


Trees  are  selected  in  the  woods  as 
possible  source  of  keel  sticks.  Fall- 
ers  then  prepare  a  bed  and  drop  the 
tree  with  greatest  care,  for  there  can 
be  no  stress  or  break  in  the  full 
length  of  the  forest  giant.  So  large 
and  heavy  are  these  trees  that  it 
takes  two  heavy  tractors,  pulling  in 
tandem,  to  get  them  from  woqds  to 
river.  Logs  from  which  the  112-foot 
timbers  were  cut  measured  40  inches 
at  the  butt,  and  not  less  than  24 
inches  at  the  top,  contained  from 
5000  to  9000  board  feet  of  lumber, 
and  were  118  feet  long. 

Cutting  one  of  these  big  timbers  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  con- 
fronting a  sawmill.  Maximum  length 
of  log  which  the  1250  sawmills  of 
the  West  Coast  industry  ordinarily 
can  handle  is  60  feet.  At  Westport, 
when  huge  trees  118  feet  long  are 
carefully  dragged  into  the  sawmill 
from  the  pond,  a  special  pony  or 
trailer  carriage  is  needed  to  carry  the 
extra  length  of  the  log.  To  give  the 
timber  maximum  strength  the  heart 
of  the  tree  must  be  in  the  dead  cen- 
ter of  the  finished  timber,  and  this 
requires  much  juggling  of  the  log  by 
experienced  Harry  Boyd,  head  saw- 
yer. Once  through  the  saw  at  the 
headrig,  the  squared  timber  must  be 
gentled  through  the  planer,  which 
will  take  a  maximum  piece  24  by  36 
inches  and  surface  all  four  sides. 

Howard  T.  Lydick,  plant  superin- 
tendent, hovers  around  like  a  hen 
watching  a  lone  chick  all  the  time 
the  big  logs  are  going  through  the 
mill,  for  the  company  has  plenty  in- 
vested in  these  extra  long  giants  of 
the  forest  and  one  slip  could  ruin 
the  keel  of  a  speedy  craft  and  reduce 
the  big  stick  into  smaller,  less  val- 
uable timbers. 
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Final  chapter  in  the  life  of  a  big 
stick  at  Westport  sawmill  is  in  the 
loading  yard.  Here  a  squat,  husky 
crane  picks  the  stick  up  in  a  chain 
cradle  and  drops  it  into  place  along 
with  17  other  equal-si;ed  timbers  on 
a  triple  carload.  Middle  railroad  car 
carries  no  weight,  is  used  to  space 
out  the  other  two,  which  are  care- 
fully equipped  with  bunks  to  carry 
the  long  sticks.  Also,  the  middle  car 
being  free,  it  will  take  the  curves 
on  the  journey  to  shipyards,  taking 
up  the  diiferential. 

When  word  goes  out  that  "the  big 
sticks  are  coming,"  something  hap- 
pens among  these  skilled  sawmill 
men.  A  sort  of  electric  charge  goes 
down  the  line  from  pond  man 
through  sawmill  and  planer  crews,  on 
out  to  the  yard.  When  the  golden- 
yellow  slabs  of  lumber,  the  real 
giant  thoroughbreds  of  the  lumber 
world,  start  coming  out  of  the  mill, 
you  know  the  reason  for  the  change 
in  the  men.  Even  for  the  layman, 
the  sight  of  those  gargantuan  pieces 
of  lumber  is  thrilling.  You  know 
you've  just  seen  the  champion. 

One  of  these  big  sticks  will  con- 
tain 2091  board  feet — the  112-foot 
size — and  it  may  come  from  a  log 
with  as  much  as  9000  board  feet  of 
lumber  in  it.  The  side-cut  goes  into 
other  lumber  and  timbers.  Cutting 
the  stick  is  a  tedious  and  exacting 
task,  probably  another  reason  why 
Westport  is  now  the  only  sawmill  in 
the  world  willing  and  able  to  under- 
take the  job,  which  requires  pecu- 
liar crew  skill  and  great  care  in  man- 
ufacture. 

Among  the  variety  of  boats  built 
on  these  soHd  Douglas  fir  keels  are 
Army  tugs  requiring  timbers  76  feet 
long,  18  X  24  inches  in  size;  mine- 
sweepers built  on  110-foot  keels  and 


with  an  over-all  length  when  com- 
pleted of  135  feet;  Navy  tuna  clip- 
per ships  using  126-foot  keels;  and 
one  Puget  Sound  shipyard  i^,  making 
fishing  boats  for  the  Navy  built  on 
100-foot  solid  keels;  freight  and  pas- 
senger ships  for  Army  have  been 
made  on  140-foot  keels  made  up  of 
two  spliced  timbers,  and  the  boats 
finish  out  at  150  feet. 

One  order  of  long  timbers  for  a 
Coast  shipyard  required  240  logs 
from  94  to  118  feet  in  length. 

Giving  the  Navy  the  big  stick  was 
just  one  of  many  important  war  jobs 
undertaken  by  the  West  Coast  Doug- 
las fir  industry  during  the  war,  and 
because  this  region  is  the  only  place 
in  the  United  States  where  the  ship- 
building industry  can  get  long  tim- 
bers, the  mills  able  to  get  out  big 
stuff  have  been  working  two  shifts 
since  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

When  the  Navy  started  building 
warships,  heavy  battle  cruisers  and 
carriers,  both  auxiliary  and  those  of 
the   largest  class,   a  shortage   devel- 


oped in  decking  for  these  craft,  since 
teakwood,  used  for  almost  a  century 
as  deck  covering  for  battle  wagons, 
was  no  longer  obtainable.  A  check 
of  available  domestic  woods  devel- 
oped Douglas  fir  as  the  wood  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  this  important 
war  job,  so  to  every  West  Coast 
mill  that  could  cut  decking  up  to 
40  feet  in  length  went  out  rush  or- 
ders. Cutting  decking  lumber  to  the 
Navy's  specifications  is  not  exactly 
classed  as  one  of  the  easier  jobs 
around  a  sawmill;  in  fact,  only  one 
other  item  in  the  war  was  as  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  that  was  aircraft  grade 
lumber. 

Keel  sticks  are  sold  on  standard 
grades,  but  are  essentially  select  struc- 
tural in  character.  One  of  the  larg- 
est class  of  ships  being  built  with 
these  Douglas  fir  sticks  for  keels  is 
the  Navy  minesweeper.  About  800 
of  these  craft  have  been  constructed, 
with  over-all  lengths  up  to  135  feet, 
and  they  are  built  on  a  solid,  one- 
piece  keel  110  feet  long. 


Leoding    biq    sticks. 
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Frecisinn  Repair  Parts 

for  Diesel  Engines 
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The  repair  of  the  fuel  injection 
system  of  the  modern  diesel  engine, 
with  its  precision  ground  and  lapped 
plunger  type  fuel  pumps,  requires  the 
services  of  highly  skilled  and  expe- 
rienced men.  These  pumps  must  hold 
from  2000  to  5000  pounds  pressure 
and  be  capable  of  injecting  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  fuel  to  the  spray 
or  atomiser  tips,  which  have  from 
six  to  eight  holes,  each  of  .006  to 
.008  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  drilled 
in  their  ends.  These  parts  cannot  be 
made  in  an  ordinary  machine  shop. 

In  1930  Walter  Atkinson,  an  en- 
gineer with  many  years  of  experience 
in  such  work,  saw  the  opportunity 
and  necessity  for  a  shop  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  which  would  spe- 
cialize in  manufacturing  diesel  en- 
gine fuel  injection  parts.  Since  that 
time  the  Atkinson  Grinding  and  Ma- 
chine Works  of  1137  -  32nd  Street, 
Oakland,  California,  has  made  parts 
for  diesel  engines  of  all  types  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  manufacture,  ei- 
ther from  sample  parts  or  blueprints. 

The  plant  is  especially  equipped  to 
do  machining,  heat  treating,  grinding 
and  lapping  of  all  parts,  including 
nitriding  of  parts  made  from  Nitral- 
loy  steel. 

Among  the  U.  S.  companies  for 
which  the  company  manufactures 
parts  are:  The  Atlas  Imperial  Diesel 
Engine  Company,  the  Enterprise  En- 
gine &'  Foundry  Company,  the  Union 
Diesel  Engine  Company  and  the  Lor- 
imer  Diesel  Engine  Company. 

The  shop  superintendent  is  Andy 
Gianotti,  who  has  been  in  the  diesel 
repair  field  since  1924. 
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Harbor  Cities,  Wake  Up! 

The  Air  Lines  Will  Get  You 


The  geographic  position  of  our 
coastal  cities  is  a  responsibility,  but 
it  seems  to  rest  very  lightly  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  charged  with  pre- 
serving the  merchant  marine,  foreign 
trade,  and  the  very  cities  themselves. 
Transportation,  vital  to  everyone,  be- 
comes just  a  sort  of  nuisance  when 
new  facilities  are  needed.  But  some- 
thing new,  Hke  an  airline,  captures 
the  public  fancy  for  a  while. 

Complacency  is  the  very  pleasant 
consciousness  that  all  is  well.  Like  so 
many  things  that  men  manage,  there 
IS  danger  in  a  future  that  is  merely 
based  on  past  success.  Success  breeds 
content,  content  breeds  apathy,  apa- 
thy breeds  decay.  We  must  fight  for 
our  cities,  our  ports,  our  shipping, 
for  the  welfare  of  all  is  involved. 

New  people  and  new  industries 
that  know  little  of  what  their  inheri- 
tance has  cost  are  setting  an  ever- 
faster  pace,  while  port  facilities  seem 
as  unchangeable  as  the  mountains. 
(In  some  cases  this  may  be  so.) 

Our  ports  are  the  gateways  on  the 
paths  of  world  supply.  Airlines  will 
not  replace  them,  but  may  weaken 
them. 

That  overseas  air  services  are  im- 
portant is  an  obvious  truth.  They 
will  speed  up  many  types  of  traffic 
and  will  create  new  types.  But  when 
they  are  operated  solely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  airlines  they  are  likely 
to  destroy  far  more  than  they  create. 
Port  cities  and  the  vast  regions  they 
serve  are  far  more  vital  to  the  coun- 


try than  all  the  commercial  airlines. 

To  many  people — even  those  who 
are  otherwise  well  informed  —  air 
competition  with  steamship  lines  does 
not  seem  serious,  taking  only  the  top 
passenger  traffic  and  a  few  light 
packages  and  mail.  But  there  are 
steamship  companies  that  cannot  sur- 
vive without  their  passenger  traffic, 
and  their  freight  trade  routes  will  be 
left  high  and  dr>'. 

To  many  cities  and  their  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  the  airlines  are  a 
glamorous  new  love,  demanding  full 
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attention,  while  their  ports  decay. 
They  choose  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  they  live  off  their  harbor  busi- 
ness, their  insurance,  their  trade 
financing,  and  that  an  important  part 
of  every  dollar  they  have  comes  from 
shipping.  And  their  back-country, 
clear  across  to  the  other  shore,  needs 
the  port  facilities  and  markets  for  the 
products  of  factory  and  farm.  Twen- 
ty-six per  cent  of  all  farm  crops  is 
exported. 

Now  the  ports  are  in  danger. 
Through  a  trick  interpretation  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act,  steamship 
companies  are  being  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  for  providing  air  serv- 
ice to  supplement  their  surface  lines, 
and  the  air  terminals  are  moving  in- 
land. For  instance,  the  Examiner  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  recom- 
mends that  Asiatic  air  service  from 
Manila  through  Hong  Kong,  Shang- 
hai and  Japan  follow  the  great  circle 
course  down  through  Alaska  and 
Canada  to  Chicago  or  St.  Paul,  com- 
pletely by-passing  the  Pacific  North- 
west states  and  ports.  The  North- 
west airlines  would  move  their  ter- 
minals from  Seattle  to  Chicago. 

On  the  European  run,  the  planes 
will  come  down  through  Canada  to 
Chicago,  Detroit  and  Washington, 
by-passing  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 

On  the  Pacific,  the  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company  is  anxious  to  provide 
the  finest  type  of  air  service  to  Se- 
'ConliitueH  on  page  538' 


"The  Road  to  Victory  has  been  Paved  with  Water." 

— Basil  Harris,  President  U.  S.  Lines  Co. 
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Power  Plants 

Heeded  Abroad 


By  E.  A.  Arnold 

Manager,  Export  Sales  Department 
Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works 

Among  the  major  problems  of  re- 
habilitating a  war-torn  world  is  that 
of  providing  electric  power  in  areas 
where  all  power-producing  machin- 
ery has  been  smashed,  blown  apart, 
or  carried  away.  Immediate  replace- 
ment is  almost  impossible,  for  the 
factories  that  would  build  such  ma- 
chinery have  suffered  a  like  fate,  or 
are  in  the  slow  process  of  turning 
from  war  to  peacetime  goods,  with 
their  normal  capacity  sadly  impaired. 
For  instance,  the  great  Russian 
land  areas  occupied  for  a  time  by  the 
Germans  suffered  almost  complete 
devastation.  Powerhouses,  dams,  fac- 
tories, mines,  and  cities  lie  in  rubble, 
and  rebuilding  of  them  has  in  many 
cases  not  even  started.  Electricity  is 
lacking,  and  means  for  supplying  it 
m  adequate  quantities  are  non-exis- 
tent. But  packages  of  power  are 
already  on  their  way  to  supply  elec- 
tricity that  is  the  life  -  blood  of  a 
modern  industrial  civilization.  Lights 
will  gleam  again  in  darkened  areas; 
factories  will  hum  once  more,  turn- 


E.  A.  Arnold 

ing  out  the  essentials  to  human  life 
and  comfort;  and  long-inactive  pub- 
lic utilities  will  resume  their  service 
to  mankind. 

"Package  power  plants"  of  the 
land-turbine  type  are,  in  the  practical 
sense,  a  direct  outgrowth  of  World 


500-kw  ♦urbo.g.nerntor  on  f.sf  stand,  with  C.  G.  Cox,  Hendy  speciol-proj.eh  i 
monomer,  ot  left.     Plant  is  building  41   of  these  units  for  Soviet. 
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War  II.  The  initial  units  were  de- 
signed to  be  transported  over  the 
Burma  Road  into  China  in  individual 
pieces  not  more  than  20  feet  long  or 
five  tons  in  weight.  Armies  of  the 
world  have  contributed  to  the  pack- 
age design  as  a  result  of  their  need 
for  mobile  power  units  in  the  field. 
The  result  is  a  power  plant  of  which 
they  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
and  for  which  the  Russians  should 
have  every  reason  to  be  thankful. 

A  good  example  is  the  line  which 
the  Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works  has 
been  furnishing.  Built  in  500-  and 
2000-kilowatt  sizes,  the  turbo-gener- 
ator sets  are  assembled  at  the  plant 
and  transported  as  integral  units, 
complete  with  spare  parts,  to  their 
installation  points.  Equipped  with 
skid-type  bedplates,  they  can  be  trans- 
ported with  ease,  or  even  dragged 
into  position  by  tractors.  Within  ap- 
proximately 36  hours  after  their  ar- 
rival, they  can  be  assembled  with 
boilers  and  other  component  parts, 
and  start  operation.  They  are  de- 
signed to  operate  under  the  most 
primitive  conditions,  using  low-grade 
lignite  coal  or  peat  for  fuel.  If  that 
is  not  available,  wood  cut  from  the 
forests  will  do.  With  such  plants  in 
operation,  the  building  of  permanent 
installations  is  speeded  many  times, 
and  when  a  permanent  plant  is  com- 
plete, the  mobile  unit  can  be  moved 
with  ease  to  the  next  location  where 
It  is  needed.  Thus  a  single  packaged 
land  turbine  may  facilitate  the  re- 
construction of  a  huge  area,  appear- 
ing successively  at  many  points. 

In  proportion  to  the  service  they 
perform,  the  Hendy-built  sets  are  not 
large.  The  2000-kw  units  are  approx- 
imately 21  feet  in  length;  the  500-kw 
sets  15  feet.  Yet  500  kilowatts  will 
care  easily  for  the  power  needs  of 
a  town  of  more  than  5000  persons, 
and  a  community  of  25,000  can  get 
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lequatc  current  from  2000  kilowatts, 
he  entire  Hendy  plant,  with  its  tre- 
endous  power  requirements  for 
inderous  machinery,  laboratories, 
St  stands.  X-rays,  offices,  and  light- 
g  requires  only  4750  kilowatts  for 
ill  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  500-  and  2000- 
V  sets  the  company  is  now  manu- 
cturing  for  the  Soviet,  it  has  re- 
ived inquiries  from  China,  India, 
ustralia,  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
[exico,  and  many  countries  in  South 
id  Central  America,  as  well  as  from 
jrope,  North  Africa,  and  the  Le- 
;nt,  a  large  part  of  them  with  de- 
iled  specifications  as  a  basis  for 
acing  of  bids.  Great  electrification 
ograms  are  planned  for  various 
.rts  of  the  world,  and  land  turbines 
n  provide  quick,  economical  power 
r  this  purpose.  The  steam  turbine 
■eds  no  massive  dams  or  hydro- 
xtric  plants,  no  miles  of  copper 
bles,  no  permanent  steel-and-con- 
:te  installation.  It  can  even  be 
3unted  on  a  railway  car  and  travel 
3m  place  to  place. 
Hendy  standards  of  engineering 
sign  and  workmanship  are  creating 
international  reputation  for  the 
?  West  Coast  plant,  a  reputation 
lich  is  growing  with  every  unit  de- 
ered.  That  is  an  important  thing 
w,  and  it  will  be  more  important 
len,  at  long  last,  we  regain  the 
:ssing  of  universal  peace.  Plans  of 
:  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
bilitation  Authority  call  for  the 
de  utilization  of  turbine-generated 
wer  for  central  stations,  rivers, 
rbors,  dams,  transport,  mines,  and 

types  of  communications,  and  in- 
iries  indicate  that  industrial  appli- 
:ions  will  be  substantially  increased, 
rticularly  in   units  with   capacities 

from  200  to  10,000  kw.  Turbine- 
wered  dredges,  harbor  cranes,  re- 
eries,  and  manufacturing  plants 
:  being  planned  in  unprecedented 
antities  all  over  the  world,  not 
ly  as  a  part  of  recovery  from  the 
mage  of  war,  but  as  new  and  wide- 
ead  development  programs. 
3hina  in  particular,  working  in 
ijunction  with  the  UNRRA,  has 
?ineers  detailed  to  a  variety  of 
jjects  for  development  of  natural 


Top  of  poqe:  Marl«ime  CI  M-AV1  corqo 
ship,  showing  installation  of  two  2S0-liw 
Hendy  auxiliary  diesel-generator  sets  in 
relation  to  main  Nordberg  engine. 
Bottom:  2000  kw  pacliage-type  turbo- 
generatotr,  one  of  10  being  manufac- 
tured by  Hendy  for  Soviet.  Gages  and 
other   equipment  ore   used   in   testing. 
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Inspector    gaging    internal    dimensions    of    rateau    diaphragm    grooves    in    cylinde 
2000-kw  turbo-alternator,  manufactured  for  Soviet. 


resources,  including  water  conserva- 
tion, river  and  harbor  improvement, 
electrification,  and  industrial  expan- 
sion. Taking  a  leading  part  in  these 
programs  is  the  China  -  America 
Council,  of  which  Hendy  is  a  mem- 
ber. Similar  programs  are  under  way 
in  other  countries,  notably  Brazil  and 
Mexico. 

While  there  is  also  an  upswing  in 
the    demand    for   diesel    power,    also 


provided  by  Hendy,  the  growing  de- 
mands for  turbines  are  particularly 
impressive,  especially  in  applications 
where  electricity  has  been  provided 
by  other  types  of  machinery.  De- 
velopment of  this  trend  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  West  Coast, 
long  known  for  its  production  of 
reliable  diesel  engines,  now  that  the 
manufacture  of  turbines  has  estab- 
lished that  industry  in  the  Western 
half  of  the  United  States. 


Education  in  China  Will  Help  Trade 


By  M.  L.  Paulson 

Chinese  News  Service 


War -torn  China  is  preparing  for 
peace  and  prosperity.  In  a  land  of 
500,000,000  people  who  have  had 
their  homes  bombed  and  burned, 
who  have  been  uprooted  from  their 
native  land  and  who  have  been  fight- 
ing a  ruthless  enemy  for  eight  long 
years,  China's  task  is  not  easy.  But 
China  is  a  vast  country  filled  with 
natural  resources.  She  has  things 
other  countries  need,  and  once  her 
innate  wealth  is  harnessed  she  can 
throw  open  her  markets  for  the  world 
to  buy.  In  return,  China  will  buy 
from  her  global  neighbors,  and  500,- 
000,000  people  will  constitute  her 
buying  power. 
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China  knows  her  problem.  It  is  to 
educate  her  people. 

In  the  short  period  between  the 
time  the  National  Government  came 
into  power  and  the  time  the  Japa- 
nese launched  their  all  -  out  attack, 
China's  educational  system  took  a 
number  of  important  steps  forward. 
With  the  advent  of  war,  progress 
was  momentarily  stopped.  Then 
strange  and  miraculous  things  began 
to  take  place.  Despite  the  fact  that 
whole  universities  were  bombed  out, 
that  teachers  were  needed  for  im- 
mediate war  work,  that  students  were 
forced  to  flee  from  their  homes  and 
that    textbooks    were    almost    impos- 
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sible  to  get,  China  today  has  a  total' i, 
enrollment  of  17,712,292  students, 
a  considerable  increase  over  pre-war 
figures.  There  are  145  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  technical  schools,  about 
,^0  per  cent  more  than  before  the  war. 
In  the  winter  of  19.'(7,when  Shang 
hai  had  fallen  and  the  National  Gov 
crnment  was  moving  west,  the  dis 
location  of  education  resulting  from 
the  enemy's  deliberate  bombing  and 
destruction  of  schools  seemed  a  cer- 
tainty. Schools  were  moved  inland 
A  service  corps  to  absorb  refugee 
teachers  was  organized.  Nationally 
operated  middle  schools  for  the  care 
of  refugee  students  were  established 
The  widespread  hostilities  also  re 
suited  in  upheavals  and  changes  in 
the  social  economy  of  the  country 
and  let  down  barriers  against  the 
under-privileged  classes  of  people.  In 
\9yS  a  people's  education  program 
was  launched.  As  a  result,  nearly  30 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  360,000,000 
illiterates  in  the  19  interior  prov- 
inces have  already  learned  to  read 
and  write.  I 

With  higher  remuneration  than  -i: 
pre-war   days,    farmers   and    labors  i 
are  now  able  to  send  their  childi.  i 
to  schools.   The  government  too  h.is 
directly  aided  refugee  students  who 
received  no  financial  aid  from  their 
families  by  granting  scholarships  and  I 
loans.     This   newly   adopted   system 
has    brought    education    to    tens    ■  ' 
thousands    of    poor    and    deservii 
youths,  who,  in  pre-war  days,  won 
have  found  education — particularl\ 
college  education — forbidden  fruit  r 
them. 

China  has  done  an  amazing  \t  i 
under  the  worst  possible  circun 
stances.  She  realizes  that  there  i- 
much  to  be  learned,  particularly  in 
modern  science  and  industry,  from 
her  western  allies. 

For  nearly  75  years  China  has  been 
sending  students  abroad  for  scien- 
tific training.  In  the  last  two  decaJ.^ 
before  1937  as  many  as  1000  stu 
dents  a  year,  either  self-supportiiii; 
or  government-supported,  put  out  t'l 
foreign  ports  to  learn  and  bring  back 
valuable  knowledge.  Then  war  brok  ; 
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ut  and  the  number  of  students  who 
ould  be  spared  to  go  to  other  eoun- 
ries  necessarily  had  to  be  hmited. 

ut,  after  six  years  of  fighting, 
>hina  foresaw  the  need  for  multi- 
udes  of  experts  and  technicians  for 
^construction  work  when  the  war 
ndcd.  Dr.  Chu  Chia-hwa,  Chinese 
Minister  of  Education,  estimates  that 
,500,000  engineers,  doctors,  and 
ther  speciahsts  will  be  needed.  This 
5  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
■Listing  schools  and  colleges  to  pro- 
ide. 

The  Government  drew-  up  a  plan 
rquiring  a  higher  educational  quali- 
ication  for  the  students  seeking  to 
;o  abroad.  Prior  to  1943  privately- 
upported  students  were  not  required 
o  take  examinations.  The  natural 
esult  was  that  children  of  wealthy 
amilies,  regardless  of  their  charac- 
er  and  scholastic  attainments,  flocked 
broad  to  study. 

According  to  the  new  plan  onlv 
jraduates  from  recognized  institu- 
ions  of  higher  learning  who  have 
lone  research  or  actual  work  for  over 
wo  years  with  creditable  result  are 
jualified  to  apply  for  permission  to 
;o  to  foreign  countries  for  further 
education,  and  all  students  who  in- 
end  to  go  abroad  must  pass  a  cer- 
ain  examination  held  especially  for 
:hem  by  the  government. 

Thus  for  the  first  time  in  Chinese 
listory,  an  examination  was  held  in 
December,  1943,  in  Chungking  for 
students  who  were  preparing  to 
study  abroad  with  their  private 
neans.  Altogether  827  passed. 
Among  them  were  35  women.  Of 
:he  total  number,  approximately  one- 
:hird  specialized  in  engineering.  Un 
ier  this  newly  established  system 
Ilhinese  students  going  abroad  will 
3e  better  prepared  in  language,  able 
:o  learn  what  China  actually  needs, 
ind  equipped  to  use  their  knowledge 
n  adaptation  to  China's  conditions. 
And  the  Chinese  Government  also 
irranged  to  send  and  support  ex- 
lerts.  technicians  and  2000  students 
to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
md  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving, training,  and  advanced  study. 
Some  have  already  begun  to  arrive 
in  the  United  States.  More  than 
three-fifths  of  the  2000  will  be  sent 
to  the  United  States,  including  1200 
agricultural,  industrial  and  mining 
technicians  to  be  supported  by  Lend- 
OLease  funds.  The  rest  will  go  to 
Great  Britain  and  Canada.  The  list 
of  specialized  fields  of  training  in 
which  these  people  will  be  distrib- 
uted is  long,  but  worth  looking  over. 


It  shows  how  carefully  China  has 
studied  her  problem  and  with  what 
detail  she  is  working  it  out.   The  list: 

Agriculture,  Soil  Fertilizer,  Plant 
Pathology,  Animal  Husbandry,  Fish- 
ery, Agricultural  Extension,  Hydrau- 
lic Engineering  Architecture,  Sani- 
tary Engineering,  Machinery,  Farm- 
ing Implements,  Shipbuilding, 
Tele  -  Communications  Engineering, 
Electric  Power,  Radio  Manufacturing, 
and  Repairing,  Motion  Picture  Pho- 
tography, Chemical  Engineering, 
Daily  Necessities  Manufacture,  Print- 
ing, Biological  Products,  Sanitary 
Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  Mining  and 
Industrial  Administration,  Agricul- 
tural Meteorology,  Aviation  Meteor- 
ology, Horticulture,  Plant  Bacteriol- 
ogy, Forestry,  Veterinary,  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Ci\'il  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Science 
Laboratory  Apparatus  Manufacture, 
Aeronautical  Engineering,  Textile  In- 
dustry, Electrical  Appliances,  Oil  Re- 
fining, Pharmaceutical  Chemistry, 
Pharmacology,  Mining,  Communica- 
tions Administration,  Oceanic  Mete- 
orology, Military  Meteorology. 

Successful  candidates,  either  for 
observation  or  practical  training,  re- 
ceive an  expense  allowance  plus  sal- 
aries and  allowances  from  the  organi- 
zations they  have  served.  The  period 
for  observation  is  one  year,  that  for 
practice  two  years.  Arrangements 
with  the  American  Government  for 
training  and  practice  have  been  made 
by  the  Ministry  of  Communications, 
which  sent  a  similar  group  of  men 
abroad  last  year. 

Numerous  scholarships  as  well 
have  been  offered  by  both  England 
and  the  United  States.  For  instance, 
the  British  Council,*  which  offered 
10  research  scholarships  to  Chinese 
students  in  1942,  offered  60  more 
scholarships  in  1944,  and  several 
American  universities  offered  more 
than  30  research  assistanceships  to 
Chinese  engineers,  not  mentioning 
the  many  scholarships  American  uni- 
versities offered  to  individual  Chi- 
nese. All  these  scholarships  China 
has  accepted  with  gratitude,  and  can- 
didates are  selected  by  competitive 
examinations.  Students  who  pass  will 
be  able  to  pursue  advanced  study  in 
engineering,  science,  medicine,  agri- 
culture, English  literature,  econom- 
ics, history,  international  law,  consti- 
tution, philosophy  and  music. 


•The  nritish  Council  was  esl.lbli.<hed  to  jm- 
mote  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  English  lanKuaRc 
and  British  culture  in  1934.  and  incorporated  in 
1940.  Parliament  each  year  grants  funds  to 
support  it.  and  while  it  has  some  other  i 
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At  present  there  are  between  one 
and  two  thousand  Chinese  students 
registered  in  American  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  technical  schools,  or 
taking  practical  training  in  the  Amer- 
ican industries.  These  students  are 
from  three  groups:  those  with  private 
support,  those  with  government  sup- 
port and  those  that  are  here  on  schol- 
arships from  U.  S.  schools.  Most  of 
the  students  are  between  18  and  35 
years  of  age. 

The  students  here  for  practical 
training  learn  from  American  indus- 
try to  prepare  themselves  for  future 
services  in  China  and  at  the  same 
time  do  their  bit  on  the  production 
front  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  automotive  industry,  rubber 
industry,  machine-tooling  and  other 
defense  industries  there  are  about 
140  Chinese  students  in  training, 
who  were  helping  to  p-orlu:e  tires, 
tanks,  chain-tools  and  other  useful 
equipment  for  the  fighting  fronts. 
Chinese  students  are  working  in  the 
shipyards  on  the  East  and  West 
Coasts  as  well  as  in  railroad  and 
other  transportation  systems. 

There  are  about  100  Chinese  stu- 
dents connected  with  the  American 
organizations  in  the  fields  of  Social 
Science,  Pharmacy,  Nutrition,  Agri- 
culture, Insecticides,  Banking,  Edu- 
cation, Mining,  Library  Work,  Pub- 
lic Administration,  Hotels,  and  Re- 
ligious Services. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  transpor- 
tation during  the  war,  approximately 
140  students  who  have  completed 
their  training  have  already  returned 
to  China  during  the  past  year,  and 
as  transportation  faciHties  improve, 
more  students  will  be  able  to  return 
to  their  native  land  and  take  a  direct 
part  in  the  gigantic  reconstruction 
program  China  has  planned  to  keep 
the  peace. 

Australian  Import 
Restrictions  Eased 

Relaxation  of  import  licensing  re- 
strictions on  a  further  list  of  goods 
from  countries  in  the  sterling  and 
non-sterling  group  were  announced 
recently  by  Trade  and  Customs  Min- 
ister Senator  Richard  Keane. 

Goods  which  may  be  freely  im- 
ported now  include:  aluminum  and 
enamel  kitchenware,  cutlery,  vacuum 
cleaners,  hot  water  and  milk  jugs, 
coffee  pots,  soup  bowls,  tea  strainers 
and  infusers,  manufactured  tobacco 
and  cigarettes,  paint,  varnishes  and 
kalsomine,  printing,  match  -  making 
and  rubber  processing  machinery, 
gramophone  needles  and  men's  suits. 
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Port  Facilities 

Must  Keep  Pace 


In  all  the  discussion  concerning  the 
future  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  there  is  one  factor  which  is 
very  frequently  ignored.  That  is  the 
outmoded  port  facilities  of  this  coun- 
try. The  ships  that  ply  the  post-war 
seas  will  be  much  faster  than  the 
ships  before  the  war.  Before  this 
conflict  started  the  average  speed  of 
a  cargo  ship  was  about  ten  or  ten  and 
a  half  knots.  After  the  war  the  speed 
of  a  cargo  ship  will  be  about  fifteen 
knots.  What  good  will  it  be  for  our 
ships  to  go  speeding  across  the  oceans 
and  then  be  laid  up  in  port  because 
of  inadequate  loading  and  unloading 
facilities? 

The  ports  of  Europe  and  many 
ports  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have 
suffered  severe  destruction  in  this 
war.  That  very  devastation  of  war 
may  prove  an  ironic  advantage  for 
the  future  for  those  foreign  ports 
and  an  equally  ironic  disadvantage 
for  American  ports  unless  something 
is  done.  When  the  ports  of  the  for- 
eign nations  are  rebuilt — and  they 
will  be  rebuilt — you  can  be  certain 
that  they  will  he  constructed  in  ac- 
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Presidenf,  United  Stores  Lines 

cordance  with  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  planning. 

The  ports  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  become  further 
antiquated  with  each  passing  year 
and  thus  constitute  an  increasing  bot- 
tleneck for  American  foreign  trade 
and  shipping. 

American  port  facilities  must  be 
modernized  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  our  faster  ships  at  sea.  We  must 
give  thought  now  to  the  launching 
of  a  program  that  will  bring  Ameri- 
can ports  to  a  par  with  our  ships. 
I  have  proposed,  and  I  renew  that 
proposal,  that  as  soon  as  possible 
this  country  embark  upon  a  ten  bil- 
lion dollar  program  for  modernization 
of  American  port  facilities.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  take  two  billion 
dollars  alone  to  bring  my  home  port 
of  New  York  up  to  what  it  should  be. 
All  the  other  ports  of  the  United 
States  are  in  a  somewhat  comparable 
position.  This  great  project,  however. 


is  essential  for  the  future  welfare  ol 
the  country  as  a  whole.  It  consti- 
tutes a  thoroughly  sound  portion  of 
any  post-war  Public  Works  plan.  A 
ten  billion  dollar  port  modernization 
program  will  be  self-liquidating  and 
it  will  give  thousands  of  jobs  to  those 
who  construct  the  new  facilities  and 
those  who  provide  the  material  for 
them.  Port  modernization  is  a  Num- 
ber One  requirement  for  the  early 
future. 

This  program  must  not  become  a 
center  of  rivalry  between  American 
ports.  Instead  it  must  become  a  ral- 
lying point  of  unity  among  all  the 
port  cities  of  the  United  States.  In 
that  way  the  desired  results  can  be 
obtained  and  the  entire  shipping  in- 
dustry receive  the  benefits. 


The  statements  of  Basil  Harris 
quoted  above  probably  apply  to 
every  port  in  the  United  States. 
Cities  and  port  authorities  have 
taken  their  ports  for  granted  for  so 
long  that  modernization  will  be  a 
major  undertaking   and  a   necessary 


The  War  and  Campetitian  Will 
Force  Impravements 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  harbor 
facilities  of  our  great  cities  are  so 
large  and  costly  that  they  cannot  be 
moved  about  or  abandoned  as  the 
cities  grow.  Hence  they  are  too  often 
inconveniently  located  in  relation  to 
city  transportation,  and  the  piers,  es- 
pecially those  used  for  passenger  traf- 
fic, present  a  problem  that  must  be 
solved  if  the  steamship  lines  are  to 
maintain  their  volume  of  top  class 
passenger  business  in  competition 
with  the  airlines.  Most  passenger 
piers  have  only  crude  facilities  for 
handling  crowds  of  people  who  are 
either  arriving  or  departing  by 
steamer. 

It  is  suggested  that  every  passenger 
pier  provide  waiting-room  facilities 
that  will  at  least  compare  with  those 


of  the  modern  railroad  station.  They 
should  be  permanent  and  well  fur- 
nished, with  every  modern  conveni- 
ence, and  they  should  be  recognized 
as  a  sufficiently  important  adjunct  to 
the  city  life  to  justify  entirely  ade- 
quate street  transportation  to  the 
center  of  town.  The  airlines  are  doing 
this  and  they  are  going  to  make  stren- 
uous efforts  to  capture  the  overseas 
tourist  trade.  A  competitive  feature 
which  the  airlines  will  offer  will  be 
inland  port  facilities  and  if  this  trend 
develops  to  a  marked  degree,  the 
cities  will  suffer  far  more  than  most 
steamship  companies.  The  steamship 
companies  and  civic  groups  can  afford 
to  go  to  very  great  lengths  in  con- 
vincing the  public  that  almost  every 
dollar  of  city  money  is  affected  by  its 
port  business. 
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stiff-leg  crone  mounted  on 


Freight  Traffic 

There  are  few  piers  on  any  water- 
front that  have  been  built  since  the 
advent  of  the  motor  truck  and  the 
truck  now  carries  from  70  to  90%  of 
the  freight  to  and  from  the  ships. 
When  new  piers  are  built,  or  when 
old  ones  are  rebuilt,  they  should  pro- 
vide two-  or  three-way  approaches 
for  trucks  so  that  vehicles  at  the 
outer  ends  of  piers  will  not  be 
hemmed  in  by  later  arrivals  and  there 
should  be  elevated  loading  platforms 
for  both  truck  and  freight  car. 

The  problem  of  freight  on  the 
piers  is  involved  with  labor  regula- 
tions and  those  who  have  the  per- 
manent interest  of  their  harbors  in 
mind  should  make  it  possible  for  the 
expeditious  handling  of  cargo. 

During  the  war  the  Army  devel- 
oped many  procedures  for  fast  load- 
ing of  ships  and  it  is  suggested  that 
all  concerned  make  a  study  of  the 
Army's  methods.  It  is  recognized,  of 
course,  that  wartime  shipping  made 
certain  methods  possible  which  might 
be  difficult  of  duplication  in  peace- 
time commercial  operations.  For  in- 
stance, the  Ports  of  Embarkation 
maintain  motor  truck  pools  and  as- 
sign appropriate  types  of  trucks  for 
each  kind  of  freight.  With  dozens 
or  hundreds  of  private  truck  lines 
ser\-ing  the  waterfront,  such  a  plan 
would  be  difficult  but  might  have 
some  possibilities. 

Harbor  cranes  of  several  types 
have  added  greatly  to  simplifying 
loading  and  probably  more  use  will 


Modern    conveyor    system    for    handlii 
uniform  corqo. 


Hiqh-reoching  fork  lift  truck,  which,  with 
pollet  loading,  has  saved  upwords  of  80 
per  cent  in  time  in  handling  Army  cargo. 


Fork-lift  truck  handling  barrels. 
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be  made  of  them  in  the  future.  In 
the  Army's  biggest  Port  of  Embarka- 
tion in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
many  of  the  docks  are  equipped  with 
30-ton  capacity  gantry  cranes,  steel 
stiff-leg  derricks  with  100-ton  capac- 
ity, and  portal  cranes  to  run  the 
length  of  the  pier  straddling  freight 
trains. 

Derrick  barges,  with  booms  up  to 
125  feet  in  length  and  Kfting  up  to 
100  tons  are  also  used  by  the  Army 
to  load  deck  cargo  on  certain  ships 
not  permitted  to  tie  up  at  docks  and 
which  must  anchor  in  the  bay.    The 


barges  have  also  been  used  at  docks, 
mooring  on  the  off  shore  side  of  a 
ship  and  lowering  their  long  booms 
across  the  vessel's  deck  to  pick  up 
loads  from  the  dock. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  advance 
in  freight  handling  during  the  war 
has  been  the  increased  use  of  pallets 
for  loading  great  quantities  of  mod- 
erately si?ed  packages  such  as  cartons 
of  canned  goods.  This  method  has 
become  so  popular  that  many  prod- 
ucts are  loaded  on  pallets  in  the  fac- 
tories and  the  pallets  are  left  with 
the  goods  in   freight  car,   truck  and 


One  of  fhe  gianf 
Corps'  Son  Francis 
it  to  the  sliip  on  ' 
token   in   \143. 


rerheod  cranes  operating  along  the  piers  at  the  Transportation 
I  Port  of  Embarkation  lifts  a  P-T  boot  from  a  flat  cor  and  moves 
lich    it   is    to   be    loaded   for    oversea    transportation.      Photograph 

(  Official  U,   S,  Signal  Corps  PhoK 


ship.  The  Army  estimates  that  with 
certain  commodities  as  much  as  80% 
has  been  saved  in  the  time  required 
for  loading.  It  is  also  the  practice  to 
ship  knocked-down  pallets  for  use  in 
discharging  certam  types  of  products 
previously  packed  in  bulk. 

The  fork-lift  truck  has  been  made 
so  flexible  that  it  can  be  used  for 
most  types  of  cargo  and  is  sure  to 
have  a  great  future  wherever  freight 
IS  handled. 

The  above  are  just  suggestive  of 
methods  that  can  be  devised  when 
the  mind  is  put  to  it.  If  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  shipping  industry  is 
at  stake,  there  should  be  more  minds 
set  to  work. 

Airports 

The  aircraft  industry  is  going  to 
very  great  lengths  in  developing  im- 
proved methods  for  handling  both 
passengers  and  cargo  and  the  results 
are  being  widely  publicised.  The  fact 
of  the  great  number  of  inland  cities 
that  have  been  declared  ports  of  en- 
try by  the  Treasury  Department  indi- 
cates the  importance  of  air  imports. 
The  airlines  in  1944  carried  over  200,- 
000,000  pounds  of  mail,  express,  and 
excess  baggage  and  will  approach  the 
billion  mark  with  planes  now  on  or- 
der. Airplanes  are  loaded  by  company 
employees  who  are  constantly  devis- 
ing time-saving  methods,  including 
conveyor  systems,  and  adapting  many 
of  the  methods  used  by  the  Army. 
Harbor  management  will  have  to  find 
ways  of  competing  with  these  devel- 
opments and  of  getting  municipal  I 
support,  for  inland  cities  as  well  as  ' 
harbor  cities  are  cooperating  with  the 
airlines.  Even  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce whose  existence  depends  upon 
the  harbors  arc  setting  up  depart- 
ments and  experts  to  aid  the  airlines 
in  developing  traffic  volume. 

Basil  Harris's  warning  comes  none 
too  soon  and  should  be  heeded. 


I  hrouqh  these   portals    pass    .   ._ 
.    damn     soldiers  in  the   work 


U.  S.  Filipinos 

Plan  Reconstruction 


The  war  has  given  the  Fihpinos  in 
the  United  States,  Alaska  and  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  business  leadership.  De- 
struction in  the  Philippines  such  as 
the  people  have  never  seen  in  their 
history  has  emboldened  the  Filipino 
businessmen  abroad  to  take  that  role. 

The  clearest  indication  that  the 
Filipino  businessmen  abroad  have 
taken  up  this  role  as  a  challenge  is 
revealed  by  their  diversified  plans  for 
business  in  the  Philippines.  Wher- 
ever there  are  Filipino  businessmen 
in  a  community,  one  finds  them  plan- 
ning for  economic  reconstruction  and 
to  gain  an  economic  foothold  in  the 
Philippines. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Fili- 
pinos working  in  defense  industries 
throughout  the  United  States,  and 
those  who  are  in  business  privately 
or  with  some  groups,  fully  realize  that 
organizing  among  themselves  is  the 
first  step  toward  reconstruction.  To 
this  end,  the  Philippine  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  America  was  formed  a 
few  months  ago  in  a  convention  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Filipino 
Inter  -  Community  Organization  of 
the  Western  States.  Attendance  at 
this  convention  was  composed  of 
delegates  from  member  communities 
of  the  FICOWS,  who  came  from  far 
Alaska  in  the  north  to  Arizona  in  the 
south. 

In  spite  of  the  many  years  Filipino 
businessmen  have  been  residing 
abroad,  this  is  the  first  time  in  their 
history  that  they  have  organized 
themselves  nationally  into  a  chamber 
of  commerce.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Urbano  A.  Zafra,  economic  ad- 
viser to  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Philippine  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  America  is  now  pre- 
paring a  directory  of  Filipino  busi- 
nessmen in  the  United  States,  Alaska 
and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Before  the  war  Filipinos  were  out- 
ranked by  foreigners  in  practically  all 
kinds  of  business  in  the  Philippines. 
In  the  retail  trade,  for  instance,  there 
were  four  foreigners  to  one  Filipino 
retailer. 

The    retail    trade    was   the    largest 
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channel  for  distribution  of  manu- 
factured goods,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  so  now  that 
peace  has  come.  The  role  of  retail 
business,  therefore,  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance. 

Control  of  the  retail  trade  was  a 
national  concern  before  the  war.  One 
insistent  but  unsuccessful  solution  of- 
fered was  the  nationalization  of  the 
retail  trade  by  legislation,  allowing 
only  Filipino  citizens  to  engage  in 
this  business. 

One  great  difficulty  a  Filipino  busi- 
nessman encountered  in  entering  the 
retail  business  was  the  existence  of 
the  "unholy  alliance"  between  for- 
eign  importers  and   distributors  and 


the  foreign  retail  merchants  in  the 
field. 

In  Manila  the  principal  retailing 
districts  before  the  war  were  on  Ave- 
nida  Rizal,  Escolta  (the  Fifth  Avenue 
of  Manila)  and  Calle  Rosario.  Japa- 
nese retailers  dominated  the  Rizal 
avenue;  the  Chinese  had  long  monop 
olized  the  Rosario  street;  and  the 
Escolta  was  lined  up  with  Filipino 
and  foreign  retailers. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese 
and  the  taking  over  of  Japanese  prop- 
erties by  the  Philippine  Government, 
Filipino  retailers  will  have  a  chance 
to  gain  control  of  the  retail  trade  not 
only  along  Avenida  Rizal  in  Manila 
but  throughout  the  Philippines  where 
Japanese  retailers  once  controlled  the 
business, 

Filipino  businessmen  abroad  arc 
conscious  of  their  responsibility  in 
helping  in  the  economic  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Philippines.    To  this  end, 
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some  are  already  engaged  in  the  im- 
port and  export  business  and  are  now 
operating  in  their  own  fields.  Others 
have  organized  themselves  and  have 
plans  under  way;  still  others  are  in 
the  planning  stage. 

In  Stockton,  reputedly  the  capital 
of  the  Philippines  in  the  United 
States  because  of  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  Filipinos,  a  group  of 
businessmen  have  organized  the  Phil- 
ippine Trans-Pacific  Corporation,  de- 
signed for  economic  reconstruction. 
With  its  authorized  capital  of  $1,000,- 
000,  the  Corporation  shall  engage  in 
retail  trade,  real  estate,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  land,  air  and  water 
transportation,  in  the  development  of 
agriculture  and  other  industries  and 
in  the  import  and  export  business. 

With  these  plans  of  Filipinos 
abroad  for  business  and  reconstruc- 
tion in  the  Philippines  come  the 
American  businessmen  as  investors, 
partners  or  advisers.  This  business 
partnership  between  U.  S.  Filipinos 
and  Americans  is  growing  steadily  in 
the  number  of  corporations  and  plans 


•  of  Com- 

for  reconstruction.  It  is  a  new  kind 
of  business  alliance  which  has  come 
out  of  the  war. 


TRflD€ 


Kenneth  H.  Campbell,  man- 
ager. World  Trade  Department, 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Philippine 
Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
tion and  attended  a  meeting  on 
August  14  in  Washington. 
D.  C,  to  consider  report  of  the 
FEA  mission  to  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Campbell  represented 
West  Coast  exporters  and  San 
Francisco  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  w  eigh  the  report  of  a 
recently  completed  mission  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  con- 
nection with  possibilities  and 
methods  for  resumption  of  pri- 
vate trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines. 


Harbor  Cites,  Wake  Up! 

(Continned  from  page  5291 
attle,  Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  but  is  thus  far  refused  a 
certificate  because  of  being  a  sur- 
face carrier.  Matson  was  a  pioneer 
in  overseas  air  promotion,  and  has 
set  aside  $8,000,000  for  its  air  pro- 
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gram.  But  because  the  CAB  is  in  one 
breath  worried  about  Matson's  com- 
petition with  its  own  steamship  op- 
erations and  in  the  next  breath  wor- 
ried about  competition  with  other 
air  lines,  no  certificate,  although  Ad- 
miral Land  reports  that  26  foreign 
steamship  companies  have  received 
approval  from  their  governments  to 
engage  in  air  transportation. 

On  the  Atlantic,  Moore-McCor- 
mack  is  equally  willing  and  able  to 
provide  air  service  to  coast  cities. 

Chambers  of  Commerce!  City 
Councils!  Civic  groups  of  all  kinds! 
A  siren  call  may  lead  to  wrecking 
your  port  business,  and  your  own. 
"At  lovers'  perjuries,"  says  Shake- 
speare, "Jove  laughs."  Fight  for 
your  steamship  companies'  interests, 
and  your  own. 

A  coordinated  service  of  surface 
craft  and  long-range  aircraft  will  be, 
in  effect,  a  new  type  of  service  offer- 
ing many  advantages  to  the  traveler 
and  shipper  which  neither  surface 
nor  air  services,  operating  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  can  provide. 

The  advantages  of  both  types  of 
service,  under  single  management, 
have  been  stated  by  Admiral  Land 
as  including  the  following: 

Interchange  of  tickets. 

Interchange  of  weather  reports. 

Interchange  of  reports  on  ship  and 
plane  positions. 

Communication  between  units  and 
route,  either  surface  or  air. 

Knowledge  of  trade  conditions, 
tariffs,  money  exchange,  etc. 

Experience  in  the  peculiarities  of 
particular  trades  and  of  travel 
habits  which  vary  from  route  to 
route. 

Economics  of  overhead,  such  as 
utilization  of  the  same  sales  pro- 
motion, accounting  and  general 
business  office  personnel. 

Conveniences  to  the  traveler,  such 
as  ability  to  ship  automobiles 
and  baggage  by  surface  while 
traveling  by  air. 

Sale  of  "package"  tours. 

It  is  estimated  that  without  sea- 
air-operations,  fully  one-third  of  the 
total  passenger  traffic  potential  may 
never  be  developed  on  certain  routes. 

To  coast  cities,  and  especially  those 
on  the  Pacific,  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  real  job  in  protecting  and 
expanding  what  we  have.  We  have 
plenty  of  energy  for  some  things; 
let  us  use  some  of  it  in  the  interest 
of  our  shipping.  Ghost  towns  arc 
not  new  to  the  West. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
Upholds  Cnordinated  Transportatian 

Decision  in  Railroad  Case  Important 


to  Steamship  Companies 


On  June  18,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  its  grant- 
ing certain  apphcations  by  the  Wil- 
lett  Company  of  Indiana,  Inc.,  which 
is  a  wholly  ow-ned  common  carrier  by 
motor,  subsidiary'  of  the  Pennsylva' 
nia  Railroad.  The  subsidiary  had 
applied  for  certificates  of  conveni- 
ence and  necessity'  for  seven  addi- 
tional routes  extending  along  the 
lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
between  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and 
Mackinac.  Michigan.  The  ICC  grant- 
ed the  applications  for  certificates  and 
the  case  went  to  the  courts.  The 
Special  District  Court  reversed  the 
ICC  and  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
in  a  six  to  three  decision  reversed  the 
lower  court,  thus  sustaining  the 
ICC's  decision.  The  title  of  the  case 
was  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion et  al.  vs.  Parker  et  al. 

Some  excerpts  from  the  majority 
opinion,  delivered  by  Justice  Reed, 
follow.  They  seem  to  be  just  as  ap- 
plicable to  steamer-air  service  as  to 
rail  -  truck,  if  some  new  feature  is 
added  to  the  local  transportation 
situation: 

The  Court:  "The  apphcations  were 
granted  after  findings  that  Willett 
would  render  service  auxiliary  to  and 
supplemental  of  the  Pennsylvania 
ser\'ice  in  the  transportation  of  less- 
than-carload  freight.  The  ser\'ices  to 
be  rendered  on  railroad  billings  and 
to  employ  railroad  fixed  and  clerical 
facilities.  .  .  . 

"The  disputants,  here,  do  not  clash 
over  the  power  of  the  Commission 
to  determine  the  need  for  a  new 
service  or  that  it  will  serve  the  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity.  The 
evidence  is  ample  and  uncontradicted 
that  delivery*  by  motor  of  less-than- 
carload  freight  to  way  stations  is  a 
more  adequate,  efficient  and  economi- 
cal method  for  railroads  than  by  'ped- 
dler" car.  They  join  issue  on  the  Com- 
mission's determination  as  to  the 
carrier  which  will  render  that  service. 


Shall  it  be  by  railroad  through  the 
use  of  its  trucking  subsidiary  or  by 
the  existing  common  carriers  by  mo- 
tor? 

"The  National  Transportation  Pol- 
icy has  recently  been  authoritatively 
summarized  by  Congress.  The  dec- 
laration requires  administration  so  as 
to  preserve  the  inherent  advantages 
of  each  method  of  transportation  and 
to  promote  'safe,  adequate,  economi- 
cal and  efficient  sen.'ice.'  Such  broad 
generalisations,  while  well  expressing 
the  Congressional  purpose,  must  fre- 
quently produce  overlapping  aims.  In 
such  situations,  the  solution  lies  in 
the  balancing  by  the  Commission  of 
the  public  interests  in  the  difi'erent 
types  of  carriers  with  due  regard  to 
the  declared  purposes  of  Congress. 
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"When  Congress  directed  that  the 
act  should  be  administered  to  pre- 
serve the  inherent  advantages  of  each 
mode  of  transportation,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  bar  railroads  from  the  operation  of 
off-the-rail  motor  vehicles  .  .  .  Rail- 
roads may,  therefore,  in  appropriate 
places,  operate  trucks.  .  .  . 

"Common  management  of  railroad 
and  trucks  gave  promise  of  better  co- 
operation than  would  be  obtained  by 
arm's  length  contracts  or  agreements. 
While  the  evidence  shows  that  there 
were  operating  truck  lines  in  the  area 
which  individually  could  ser\'e  all  the 
way-stations  by  securing  extensions 
to  their  present  routes,  it  also  shows 
that  no  motor  carrier  is  now  in  a 
position  to  render  this  complete  serv- 
ice. .  .  . 

"Since,  however,  on  adequate  evi- 


dence the  Commission  found  that  the 
motor  service  sought  was  a  different 
character  from  the  existing  motor 
service  and  not  directly  competitive 
or  unduly  prejudicial  to  the  already 
certificated  motor  carriers,  we  hold 
that  the  Commission  had  statutory 
authority  and  administrative  discre- 
tion to  order  the  certificate  to  issue. 
The  public  is  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  improved  transportation.  .  .  . 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
contains  no  provision  by  which  the 
Commission  may  compel  non  -  rail 
motor  carriers  to  coordinate  their 
road  service  with  rail  service  or  may 
compel  rail  carriers  to  coodinate  their 
service  with  motor  carriers.   .   .   . 

".  .  .  It  must  be  expected,  how- 
ever, that  the  Commission  will  be  as 
alert  to  perform  its  duty  in  protect- 
ing the  public  in  the  maintenance  of 
an  efficient  motor  transportation  sys- 
tem as  it  is  in  protecting  that  same 
public  in  the  successful  operation  of 
its  rail  system.  The  Commission  is 
trusted  by  Congress  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  the  development  of  a 
transportation  monopoly.  ...  It  has 
the  duty  to  preserve  the  inherent 
advantages  of  each  mode  of  transpor- 
tation." 

In  seeking  to  coordinate  steamer 
and  air  service,  which  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  thus  far  opposed, 
it  would  seem  that  the  steamship 
companies  can  add  a  favorable  ruling 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  their  port- 
folio of  arguments. 


New  British  Consul  General 
At  San  Francisco 

Cyril  Kane,  career  officer  of  Great 
Britain,  who  served  in  San  Francisco 
for  seventeen  years  in  several  capaci- 
ties,  has  returned  as  consul-general. 

Kane  will  replace  Sir  Godfrey  Ar- 
thur Fisher  who,  after  four  years  in 
office  as  consul-general,  is  returning 
to  England  and  announced  retire- 
ment. 
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Automobiles,  Trucks  &  Accessories 

Building  Supplies 

Chemicals 

Coal 

Coffee.  Tea  &  Cocoa 

Drugs  &  Cosmetics 

Electrical  Goods, 

Food  Products — Grapn 

Hardware 

Household  Products 

Hides— Leather 

Lumber 

Machinery  &  Tools 

Machinery  (Agricultural) 

Metals 

Oils 

Paper 

Petroleum  &  ProdOcts 

Photographic  Equipment 

Railroad  Equipment 

Rubber  &  Products 

Textiles 

Tobacco 

Wearing  Apparel 

Anticipated  Post-War  Demand 
For  U.  S.  Goods 

During  1944  and  1945,  Irving 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  dis- 
tributed to  its  friends  interested  in 
foreign  trade  numerous  reports  from 
Its  hanking  correspondents  abroad 
relative  to  anticipated  demand  for 
American  products  after  the  war. 

In  most  cases  reference  to  com- 
modities required  was  in  general 
terms,  but  in  many  instances  mention 
was  made  of  specific  articles.  The 
chart  presented  herewith  indicates 
those  goods  which  were  specially 
listed.  ^ 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list;  it 
is  just  suggestive  of  the  variety  and 
distribution   of  prospective   business. 


Imports  from  West  Coast  of 
South  America 

An  upswing  in  imports  from  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  is  re- 
ported by  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration. 

During  June,  30  vessels  were  load- 
ed. 1  .^  sailing  for  Atlantic  Coast  ports 
in  the  United  States,  nine  for  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ports,  two  for  Pacific  Coast, 
one  for  Me.xico,  one  for  Hawaii  and 
four  for  Europe.  Shipment  of  man- 
ganese ore  from  Chile  was  resumed 
after  a  lapse  of  two  years. 

Ten  ships  carried  nitrates  for  the 
United  States  and  six  for  Mexico, 
Hawaii  and  Europe,  raising  to  899,- 
.^28  long  tons  the  total  of  nitrate's 
moved  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The 
quota  established  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  895,000  long  tons,  was 
attained  and  exceeded  for  the  first 
time  since  the  war  started.  The  pro- 
gram for  Europe  and  Egypt  during 
the  next  nitrate  season  calls  for  an- 
other very  heavy  movement  of  ni- 
trates, all  of  which  will  be  carried  in 
vessels  under  WSA  control. 

Eight  ships  were  loaded  with  cof- 
fee, copper  and  copper  ores  for  the 
United  States.  The  WPB  copper  re- 
quirements quota  was  attained,  a  to- 
tal of  .^5,000  tons  being  imported, 
virtually  equivalent  to  production  in 
Chile  and  Peru.  Six  vessels  brought 
tin,  manganese  and  zinc. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Central 
America  two  vessels  took  on  cargoes 
of  coffee  and  miscellaneous  for  Cali- 
fornia ports  during  June  and  four 
were  loaded  with  bananas  for  New 
Orleans  discharge. 
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The   Gyro-Campass 


Maintenance — Part   X 


Control   Panel 

Maintenance  of  the  control  panel 
should  be  as  follows: 

Keep  the  panel  clean  and  free  from 
oil  and  grease. 

Keep  the  circuit  breaker  contacts 
clean  and  bright. 

Test  the  alarm  unit  every  week  by 
turning  the  alarm  switch  to  the  OFF 
position  while  the  compass  is  oper- 
ating. If  the  buzzer  does  not  sound, 
check  the  batteries  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  alarm  unit.  The  average  life 
of  a  dry  cell  is  from  three  to  four 
months.  When  replacing  batteries  do 
not  simply  replace  one  battery  but 
replace  all  three. 

Keep  20-ampere  fuses  in  the  ship's 
supply  fuse  sockets. 

Keep  a  5 -ampere  fuse  in  the  re- 
peater circuit  fuse  socket. 

The  carbon  pile  voltage  regulator, 
used  to  keep  the  70-volt  DC  supply 
constant,  is  a  simple  and  rugged  piece 
of  apparatus  and  is  carefully  tested 
and  adjusted  before  shipment.  It  may 
be  necessary  at  times  to  adjust  the 
voltage  setting:  outside  of  this  very 
little  attention  need  be  paid  to  it. 
If  the  regulator  does  not  function 
properly,  first  carefully  check  all  con- 
nections to  be  sure  they  are  com- 
plete and  tight.  If  the  voltage  is  too 
high  it  is  probable  that  the  regulator 


coil  circuit  is  open.  This  can  be 
checked  by  holding  a  wrench  or  a 
piece  of  iron  close  to  the  magnet;  if 
there  is  no  strong  pull,  the  circuit  is 
open,  or  partly  open.  Do  not  try  to 
make  any  adjustments  until  and  un- 
less you  are  sure  all  possible  causes 
of  the  trouble  have  been  eliminated. 
Voltage  Adjustment 

The  voltage  which  the  regulator 
will  hold  can  be  changed  only  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  !/4"  nuts 
on  stud  to  which  the  spring  is  at- 
tached, which  protrude  through  the 
bracket  at  the  left  side  of  the  regu- 
lator. One  of  these  nuts  is  used 
merely  as  a  locknut.  To  raise  the 
voltage  the  nuts  should  be  screwed 
farther  up  on  the  stud,  while  to  re- 
duce the  voltage  they  should  be 
screwed  farther  out  on  the  stud. 
When  setting  the  voltage  which  the 
regulator  is  to  hold,  be  sure  that  the 
regulator  has  reached  its  normal  op- 
erating temperature  and  that  the 
supply  voltage  is  approximately  nor- 
mal. When  the  coil  is  cold  it  tends 
to  regulate  to  a  value  lower  than 
normal. 

Carbon   Pressure  Adjustment 

If  the  regulated  voltage  changes 
with  heavy  loads  the  fault  does  not 
lie  in  either  the  connections  or  the 
generator,  or  due  to  subnormal  oper- 


ating temperature.  This  difficulty  may 
be  due  to  lack  of  pressure  on  the 
carbons,  which  may  be  corrected  by 
means  of  the  large  knurled  nut  at 
the  left  side  of  the  carbon  pile.  To 
adjust  the  pressure  on  the  carbons  be 
sure  that  there  is  no  current  on  the 
magnet:  pull  down  on  armature  and 
screw  up  on  the  knurled  nut  until 
the  spring  arm  will  just  barely  go 
back  against  its  stop  when  the  arma- 
ture is  released.  Then  loosen  the 
adjusting  nut  one-half  turn,  which 
will  permit  the  arm  to  swing  back 
freely  against  its  stop.  Never  try  to 
change  the  voltage  setting  by  adjust- 
ing this  knurled  nut,  as  this  will 
only  result  in  reducing  the  range  of 
the  regulator. 

Dashpot  Adjustment 

The  dashpot  is  of  the  inverted  air 
type,  with  a  graphite  plunger  and  an 
air  vent  adjustment.  This  vent  should 
be  adjusted  so  as  to  overcome  any 
tendency  to  hunt  when  the  load  is 
light,  or  when  starting.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  close  up  this  vent 
too  much,  as  this  will  reduce  regu- 
lator sensitivity.  The  dashpot  is  con- 
stant in  action,  regardless  of  tem- 
perature changes,  and  its  construc- 
tion is  such  that  it  will  not  become 
clogged  with  dust. 

Replacement  of  Carbons 
Broken  or  damaged  carbons  may 
be  readily  replaced  by  removing  one 
of  the  porcelain  guide  rods  of  the 
stacks.  Care  should  be  taken  so  as 
not  to  add  or  omit  any  of  the  carbon 
plates. 

Amplifier  Panel 

Except  for  the  "Follow-Up"  switch 
and  the  "Azimuth  Motor"  switch, 
which  are  used  when  starting  and 
stopping  the  master  compass,  the  op- 
eration of  the  amplifier  panel  is  en- 
tirely automatic.  The  only  mainte- 
nance necessary  should  be  a  periodic 
inspection  to  guard  against  the  pres- 
ence of  moisture,  dirt  and  oil. 

The  current  through  the  azimuth 
motor  armature  from  the  amplifier  is 
indicated  on  the  AC  ammeter  on  the 
amplifier  panel,  and  should  be  ap- 
proximately 0.4  ampere.  This  is  not 
a  steady  indication,  hut  flutters  up 
and  down  a  few  hundredths  of  an 
ampere.  As  the  rectifier  tubes  age, 
or  after  they  have  been  used  several 
thousand  hours,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  azimuth  motor  current  has  de- 
creased and  may  be  considerably  less 
than  0.4  ampere.  This  current  can 
be  restored  to  normal  by  shorting  out 
some  of  the  azimuth  motor  armature 
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scries  resistance  R3  on  the  back  of 
the  amplifier  panel.  If  considerable 
adjustment  is  necessary,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  rectifier  tubes  be 
changed. 

Motor-Generator 

Inspect  the  commutator  and 
brushes  every  week.  If  the  brushes 
shde  freely  in  the  holders  they  will 
bear  upon  the  commutator  with  the 
proper  tension.  Brushes  which  have 
worn  down  more  than  %  inch  should 
be  replaced. 

Sparking,  the  chief  cause  of  com- 
mutator troubles,  may  be  entirely 
prevented  by: 

(a)  Properly  sanding  in  new 
brushes,  when  substituting  for  old 
ones,  until  the  bearing  surface  of  the 
brushes  conforms  perfectly  to  the 
curved  surface  of  the  commutator. 

(b)  Never  permitting  oil  or  car- 
bon dust  to  collect  in  the  vicinity  of 
the   brush   holders. 

(c)  Keeping  the  ship's  supply  volt- 
age within  ten  volts  of  the  normal 
value. 

(d)  Keeping  the  commutator  sur- 
face free  from  oil,  grease  and  mois- 
ture. 

(e)  Keeping  the  slots  between  the 
commutator  bars  free  from  dust  or 
grease. 

A  dirty  commutator  should  be 
cleaned  with  a  piece  of  soft  cloth 
moistened  with  carbon  tetrachloride. 
Remove  all  traces  of  carbon,  and  pol- 
ish the  commutator,  preferably  with 
a  fresh  piece  of  cloth  moistened  with 
alcohol.  This  will  remove  any  ex- 
cess carbon  tetrachloride  and  insure 
proper  drying  of  the  insulation.  If 
necessary,  clean  the  brush  holders  in 
the  same  manner  after  removing  the 
brushes,  making  sure  that  the  brushes 
are  replaced  properly  and  that  they 
slide  freely  in  the  holders. 

A  rough  commutator  should  be 
carefully  smoothed  with  a  piece  of 
fine  sandpaper  while  the  machine  is 
running.  Be  sure  to  remove  all  cop- 
per and  carbon  dust  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  brush  holders  after  this 
operation.  If  necessary,  clean  out  the 
slots  between  the  commutator  bars 
with  a  sharp  piece  of  hard  wood. 

The  neutral  or  normal  operating 
position  of  the  brush  holders  is  set 
at  the  factory  and  is  clearly  marked 
by  a  white  line  across  the  brush 
holder  support  and  the  brush  ring. 
If  the  machine  is  disassembled,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  shift  the 
brush  holders  from  their  normal 
marked  position.  However,  should 
the   brush   holders   be   moved   from 
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their  proper  position,  the  brush  ring, 
to  which  the  brush  holders  are  at- 
tached, should  be  shifted  back  to  its 
marked  position  by  loosening  the 
clamp  screw,  moving  the  ring  in  the 
proper  direction  and  tightening  the 
clamp  screw. 

Lubrication 

The  ball  bearings  of  the  motor- 
generator  are  packed  with  grease  and 
require  only  an  occasional  additional 
application  of  lubricant  through  the 
cups  provided  at  each  end  of  the 
machine.  Keep  the  cups  filled  with 
a  good  grade  of  bearing  grease  (such 
as  supplied  m  the  spare  parts  box). 
These  cups  should  be  filled  before 
starting  the  equipment,  and  the  han- 
dles turned  down  slightly.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  take  up  on  them  about 
one  turn  each  month  thereafter. 

Course   Recorder 

Wind  clock  springs  and  roller 
springs  every  three  days,  in  the  di- 
rection indicated  by  arrows. 

Keep  the  inkwells  approximately 
%  full  by  adding  ink  once  or  twice 
each  week;  fill  them  by  means  of  the 
dropper  provided.  These  inkwells 
may  be  easily  slipped  out  of  their 
holders  and  filled  without  disturbing 
the  pens. 

A  primer  bulb  is  supplied  for  use 
in  starting  the  flow  of  ink  through 
the  pens.  To  prime  a  pen  compress 
the  primer  bulb,  insert  pen  point  in 
primer  hole  and  slowly  release  the 
bulb,  drawing  the  ink  up  from  the 
well  through  the  pen.  Remove  primer 
and  allow  the  pen  to  bear  on  the 
chart.  When  both  pens  have  been 
primed,  move  the  chart  up  and  down 
under  them  to  be  sure  that  the  ink 
flows  freely.  Once  started,  the  ink 
will  continue  to  flow  by  capillary 
action. 

Do  not  use  any  other  kind  of  ink 
than  that  originally  supplied  with  the 
course  recorder.  When  a  new  bottle 
of  ink  is  opened  use  the  ink  dropper 
thereafter  as  a  stopper  instead  of  the 
original  cork.  If  the  course  recorder 
is  to  be  out  of  use  for  several  weeks 
empty  inkwells  and  clean  out  pen 
tubes. 

To  Clean  Pens 

Pens  on  the  course  recorder  may 
be  cleaned  by  holding  the  large  end 
up  against  a  hot  water  faucet,  and 
permitting  water  under  pressure  to 
scour  the  tube.  The  pens  may  be 
removed  from  the  pen  arms  by  push- 
ing them  straight  up   off  their  sup- 


porting brackets,  one  at  a  time.  To 
avoid  bending  the  pen  arm  or  hinge, 
hold  the  hinge  on  the  pen  arm  with 
the  left  hand  and  push  up  on  the 
pen  with  the  right  hand,  guiding  the 
pen  carefully  and  using  steady  pres- 
sure. Pens  should  be  cleaned  with 
hot  water  every  month.  Should  they 
become  clogged  so  that  they  cannot 
be  cleaned  with  hot  water,  use  a  bare 
copper  wire  .008"  in  diameter,  insert 
this  wire  in  the  tip  of  the  pen  and 
work  it  back  and  forth  to  loosen  any 
foreign  matter  which  may  have  ac- 
cumulated in  the  opening  in  the  pen. 
After  loosening  this  matter  in  the 
pen,  the  pen  should  be  blown  out 
with  the  primer. 

When  replacing  the  pens  on  the 
course  recorder  they  must  be  pushed 
down  into  their  brackets  from  be- 
hind, sliding  them  in  tightly  so  that 
they  are  held  in  place  by  the  hooks 
at  the  top. 

Oiling 

Use  the  same  oil  which  is  used  for 
the  Master  Compass  and  oil  the  mo- 
tor shaft  ball  bearings  and  the  mov- 
ing parts  of  the  pen  mechanism 
sparingly  every  six  months.  Places 
where  the  course  recorder  is  to  be 
oiled  are  indicated  by  red  paint. 
Don't  use  too  much  oil,  as  too  much 
oil  will  drip  on  the  course  recorder 
chart.  Oil  the  clock  about  once  each 
year,  using  a  good  grade  of  clock  oil. 
Use  a  fine  wire  or  a  tooth  pick  and 
apply  one  drop  to  each  of  the  pivots 
on  the  moving  parts  of  the  clock 
mechanism. 

Adjustments 

Zone  Pen — At  the  upper  end  of 
the  zone  pen  arm  is  an  eccentric  stud 
which  can  be  rotated  to  adjust  the 
position  of  the  zone  pen  on  the  chart. 
The  eccentric  shifts  the  pen  arm 
closer  to,  or  farther  away  from,  the 
indicator  dial  cam.  It  is  necessary  to 
loosen  a  nut  beneath  the  pen  arm 
before  the  stud  can  be  rotated.  Be 
sure  to  tighten  nut  again  after  ad- 
justing zone  pen. 

Course  Pen 

The  course  pen  arm  is  mounted 
on  the  four  -  wheel  trolley  by  a 
double  slotted  plate  which  permits 
the  pen  to  be  shifted  vertically 
m  order  to  align  it  with  the  zone 
pen,  and  horizontally  in  order  to 
align  it  with  the  proper  degree  Hne 
on  the  course  recorder  chart.  Verti- 
cal adjustment  of  this  pen  can  be 
made  by  loosening  a  screw  located  at 
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the  top  of  the  pen  arm;  horisontal 
adjustment  can  be  made  by  means  of 
an  adjustment  screw  slightly  to  the 
left  of  the  screw  controlling  the  ver- 
tical adjustment. 

Alarm    Unit 

Electrical  supply  for  the  alarm  unit 
buzzer  is  obtained  from  three  dry 
cells  located  in  the  bottom  of  the 
alarm  unit.  These  batteries  should 
be  tested  every  three  months,  and 
if  any  one  of  them  is  found  to  be 
low  all  three  batteries  should  be  re- 
placed. In  any  event  these  batteries 
should  all  be  replaced  every  three 
months. 

Gyro-Pilot  Control  Unit 
The  bearings  in  the  Control  Unit 
are  ball-type  shielded  bearings  hav- 
ing a  metal  shield  to  prevent  dust 
and  dirt  from  entering  the  ball  race. 
They  are  lubricated  when  the  equip- 
ment is  assembled  and  will  only  re- 
quire, after  each  period  of  service,  a 
few  drops  of  light  motor  oil  as  a 
protection  against  rust. 

Keep  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces 
of  the  follow  -  up  rings  clean  and 
bright,  using  a  clean  cloth  moistened 
with  alcohol.  If  necessary,  a  little 
crocus  paper  may  be  used  to  clean 
them.  After  cleaning  they  should  be 
wiped  out  with  a  cloth.  Clean  the 
air  gaps  between  the  rings  frequently 
by  passing  a  piece  of  folded  paper 
through  the  gaps.  Do  not  disturb 
the  relative  setting  of  the  follow-up 
ring  air  gaps.  The  brushes  should 
always  slide  freely  in  their  holders 
and  should  bear  squarely  on  the  ring 
surface.  Trolleys  should  always  turn 
freely.  Apply  a  little  cup  grease  oc- 
casionally to  the  weather  and  rudder 
adjustment  lead  screws.  Put  a  few 
drops  of  oil  on  the  control  lever  and 
adjusting  knob  shafts  monthly. 
Motor  Control  Panel 
Keep  the  panel  clean  and  dry. 
Clean  the  AC  relay  contact  points 
as  necessary  by  polishing  with  a  very 
fine  sandpaper,  and  remove  dust  af- 
ter cleaning.  Clean  the  reversing 
contactors  with  No.  00  sandpaper, 
and  occasionally  oil  the  contactor 
hinge  pins  with  a  Hght  machine  oil. 
Check  contacts  for  freedom  of  ac- 
tion at  frequent  intervals,  making 
5urc  that  armatures  move  easily. 

Dynamotor 

Maintain  this  unit  in  accordance 
.vith  best  electrical  practice.  Keep  the 
rommutator  clean;  make  sure  the 
crushes  are  well  seated,  clean,  and 
ree  in  their  holders.  Be  sure  that 
-rush   springs   have   the   proper   ten- 


sion. Once  each  year  remove  the  end 
plates  and  wash  the  bearings  thor- 
oughly with  gasoline.  Replace  and 
add  fresh  ball  bearing  grease  to  the 
grease  inlets  in  the  end  frame. 

Power   Unit 

Grease  gun  fittings  are  provided  at 
lubrication  points  in  the  power  unit, 
and  are  identified  by  red  circles.  Ap- 
ply grease  at  these  points  every  few 
months.  Keep  the  large  gear  faces 
well  covered  with  a  heavy,  fibrous, 
heat-resistant  grease.  Keep  cirive  mo- 
tor clean  and  dry;  do  not  permit  oil 
or  dust  to  collect  inside  shell.  The 
sealed  bearings  on  this  unit  require 
no  lubrication.  Examine  commutator 
and  brushes  at  weekly  intervals  and 
keep  the  commutator  clean,  using 
carbon  tetrachloride  as  a  cleaning 
agent.  Excessive  grease  may  cause 
the  magnetic  clutch  to  slip;  remove 
grease  from  frction  lining  by  means 
of  gasoline;  dry  with  fuller's  earth. 
The  follow-up  transmitter  bearings 
are  self  -  lubricated  and  require  no 
attention. 


P.  O.  E.  Rigging  Loft 

How  the  San  Francisco  Port  of 
Embarkation  is  operating  its  own  rig- 
ging loft  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting stories  to  come  from  the  water- 
front that  is  handling  the  bulk  of 
materiel  going  to  Pacific  bases. 


Men  who  have  sailed  the  seven 
seas,  some  of  whom  left  home  at  the 
age  of  13  or  14  to  become  cabin 
boys  and  later  captains  of  old  wind- 
jammers, now  work  at  benches  in  the 
rigging  loft  on  a  Fort  Mason  pier 
with  both  men  and  women  of  two 
younger  generations  who  have  never 
been  out  of  sight  of  land. 

In  the  sail  loft,  for  instance,  is 
W.  Simonsen  of  1674  Tenth  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  who  in  the  early  days 
of  his  55  years  at  sea  rounded  the 
Horn  ten  times.  Loss  of  hearing  put 
him  on  the  beach,  and  his  job  at  the 
Port   is   his   first   on   dry   land. 

Working  beside  him  is  Lodorico 
Mondani  of  764  Bay  Street,  who 
made  and  repaired  sails  on  the  four- 
masted  Italia  for  ,iO  years. 

One  member  of  a  team  making 
fenders  is  Rosauro  Santiago  of  200oA 
Bush  Street,  who  was  on  Bataan 
when  it  fell  to  the  Japs.  He  man- 
aged to  hide  in  the  mountains  and 
fight  with  the  guerrillas  until  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  returned.  Then  he 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his 
Brooklyn-born  wife. 

Men  such  as  these  make  up  the 
crew  of  the  rigging  loft.  They  work 
with  canvas  and  with  rope  to  weave 
debarkation  nets,  sturdy  lines  for 
abandoning  ship,  sails  for  lifeboats, 
litters  for  the  wounded,  and  dozens 
of  other  shipboard  necessities. 


Por«  of  Emborkafion,  showing.  Ie«  to  right.  W. 
lo  Guinta  and  Ferdinand  Conrad  moiling  lifters  for 
^rmy   Medical   Corps. 
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2  X  225  X  -59172  =  266.272   tons. 
Putting  it  in  general  terms   (alge- 
braic) we  have: 

s  =  former  speed.  S  =  new  speed. 
n  =  former  tons  fuel.  N  =  new 

tons  of  fuel, 
d  =  former  distance.   D  =  new 

distance, 
n        former  tons 

d        per  mile. 
N 

—  =  new  tons  per  mile. 
D 
Then: 

n     D      S= 
N  = 


An  Important  Correctinn 


The  June,  1945,  issue  of  this 
department  gave  an  erroneous 
solution  to  an  important  ma- 
rine engineers'  practical  prob- 
lem, involving  fuel  used  for 
different  distances  at  different 
speeds. 

"The  Chief's"  attention  was 
called  to  this  error  by  C.  E. 
Hubbard,  a  retired  chief  engi- 
neer and  former  port  engineer, 
whose  letter,  in  part,  reads  as 
follows: 

"Problem:  A  ship  covers 
1000  knots  at  13  knots  speed, 
consumes  225  tons  of  fuel.  Re- 
quired, the  fuel  needed  for 
2000  knots  at   10  knots  speed. 

"TTiis  is  an  important  prob- 
lem and  the  operating  engineer 
should  understand  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  general  equations 
covering  conditions  assumed. 

"The  question  is:  does  the  in- 
dex (exponent)  of  3  apply  to 
fuel  used  per  nautical  mile?  One 
authority  uses  the  index  2  for 
speed  vs.  fuel  per  mile." 


Our  thanks  and  deep  appreciation 
to  Mr.  Hubbard  for  quickly  catching 
the  error  in  our  solution.  We  used 
the  index  3.  The  correct  index  is  2. 
Unfortunately,  any  problems  solved 
using  the  solution  given  in  the  June 
issue  will  cause  the  engmeer  to  come 
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out  short  on  fuel,  without  enough  to 
reach  port,  even  if  he  has  slowed 
down  to  conserve  fuel  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  discussing  this  problem  with 
examiners  and  others,  it  is  now  ap- 
parent that  this  IS  a  tricky  problem, 
because  while  the  horsepower  and 
fuel  per  hour  does  vary  approxi- 
mately with  the  cube  of  the  speed 
(index  or  exponent  of  3)  the  ship 
takes  more  time  to  cover  a  nautical 
mile  at  a  slower  speed  and  the  fuel 
per  mile  is  reduced  as  the  square  (ex- 
ponent 2)  of  the  speed. 

The  correct  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem  follows: 

Former  conditions 

1000  miles 
1,^  knots 
225  tons  of  fuel  used 

New  conditions 

2000  miles 

10  knots 
What  fuel  will  be  used? 

New  total  fuel  is: 


25  X 


2000       /  10  \ 

^\  ~  ) 

1000       \  13/ 


:  226  tons 


Fuel  per  nautical  mile  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  speed  or" 
in  this  case  the  new  fuel  per  mile 
is  100  divided  by  169  =  .59172  times 
the  former  fuel  per  mile.  And  hav- 
ing twice  the  miles  to  cover  we  have 


Suppose,  as  is  more  likely,  it  is 
required  to  find  the  new  speed  at 
which  we  must  steam  to  reach  port 
on  a  limited  supply  of  fuel.  We  know 
what  the  fuel  tonnage  available  is 
and  must  find  a  new  speed  S.  By 
formulae  transposition  we  have: 


N  = 


D     S= 


Nds-  =  n  D  S= 

(Formula  to  remember:  new  tons 
times  old  distance  times  old  speed 
squared  equals  old  tons  times  new 
distance  times  new  speed  squared.) 

And: 


N 

d  s= 

n 

D 

1 
/ 

N  d 

s- 

n  D 

Using  this  formula  in  a  similar 
problem,  suppose  our  ship  made  1000 
nautical  miles  on  225  tons  of  fuel  at 
13  knots.  We  suspect  we  may  be 
short  of  fuel  and  on  checking  find 
we  have  266.272  tons  of  useful  fuel 
left.  We  have  2000  miles  to  steam 
to  the  next  port.  Can  we  make  it^ 
If  not  what  speed  shall  we  steam  in 
order  to  make  it? 

Substituting  values,  the  new  speed 


266.272  X  1000  X  169 
225  X  2000 


S  =  V  100 

S  =  10  knots 

This  leaves  us  no  margin  for  un- 
expected weather  or  inaccurate  meas- 
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jremcnts  of  fuel,  distance  and  speed. 
[t  would  be  well  to  steam  at  less  than 
10  knots,  or  better  use  less  fuel  in 
he  above  formula  than  actually 
■neasured,  such  as  200  tons.  If  we 
jsed  200  for  the  available  fuel  our 
new  speed  would  figure  about  8.7 
snots  and  we  would  have  66  tons  of 
•uel  left  when  we  reached  port. 

There  are  two  approaches  to  the 
easoning  of  this  problem,  and  ex- 
planations of  the  square  ratio  for 
fuel  per  mile.  One,  the  logic  of  the 
■elations,  and  two,  by  algebraic  for- 
nula.  Both  amount  to  the  same 
hing,   for  algebra  is  only  logic  set 

iwn  in  symbols. 

First,  let  us  reason  it  out.  Friction 
force  of  the  mechanical  type,  such  as 
dragging  a  box  over  the  deck,  or 
machine  friction  in  general  does  not 
change  much  with  change  of  speed. 
If  100  pounds  drags  a  weight  along 
the  deck  at  10  feet  per  minute,  the 
same  force  of  100  lbs.  will  drag  it  at 
20  feet  per  minute.  The  foot  pounds 
per  minute  are  twice  as  great,  there- 
fore the  horsepower  varies  as  the 
speed  for  this  kind  of  friction.  But 
the  friction  does  not  change  with 
speed  and  the  work  done  per  foot 
does  not  change  so  that  the  Btu  lib- 
erated per  foot  of  travel  remains  the 
same  regardless  of  speed.  Therefore, 
if  the  same  Btu  per  foot  is  used,  the 
Isame  fuel  will  be  burned  in  the  en- 
'gine  doing  this  work  per  foot  of  dis- 
tance regardless  of  the  speed.  So  at 
double  speed  we  have  to  use  double 
the  horsepower. 

Pure  fluid  friction  such  as  drag- 
ging a  wire  through  water  varies 
about  with  the  speed.  If  100  pounds 
pulls  it  at  10  feet  per  minute,  200 
pounds  will  be  needed  to  pull  it  at 
20  feet  per  minute.  This  is  viscous 
friction  and  thus  the  increase  in  pull 
for  increase  in  speed  means  that  the 
horsepower  (product  of  speed  and 
pull)  increases  as  the  square  of  the 
speed.  If  we  have  double  the  speed 
we  have  four  times  the  horsepower. 
But  we  have  covered  a  given  dis- 
tance in  half  time  and  4  times  the 
hp  for  one  half  the  time  is  only  2 
times  the  horsepower  hours,  or  Btu 
delivered.  Thus  the  fuel  used  per 
unit  distance  is  proportional  to  the 
speed.  And  double  the  speed  means 
double  the  fuel  per  unit  distance  for 
fluid   friction. 

But  a  ship  or  body  of  displace- 
ment being  moved  through  water  of- 
fers still  a  third  kind  of  friction, 
called  fluid-load  friction,  similar  to  a 


fan,  a  blower,  or  a  centrifugal  pump. 
The  friction  increases  as  the  square  of 
the  speed.  If  100  lbs.  pulls  it  through 
the  water  at  10  feet  per  minute  we 
need  400  lbs.  to  pull  it  at  20  ft.  per 
minute.  And  at  double  speed  and 
four  times  the  force  we  have  8  times 
the  horsepower,  or  power  increases 
as  the  cube  of  the  speed  for  ships. 

But  at  double  speed  we  cover  a 
unit  distance  in  one-half  the  time  and 
8  times  horsepower  for  one-half  the 
time  is  four  times  the  horsepower 
hours  per  unit  distance  and  the  fuel 
used  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  speed. 

In  other  words,  the  heat  liberated 
per  unit  distance  equals  the  Btu,  and 
thus  fuel  expended  per  unit  distance 
varies  with  the  type  of  friction,  as 
follows:  for  mechanical  friction  there 
is  no  change,  regardless  of  speed;  for 
pure  fluid  or  viscous  friction  the  fuel 
per  unit  distance  varies  with  the 
speed;  to  double  speed  doubles  fuel 
per  unit  distance.  And  for  fluid-load 
friction,  as  in  ships,  this  factor  varies 
with  the  square  of  the  speed  and 
double  speed  means  four  times  fuel 
and  heat  release  per  mile. 

Let  the  large  letters  represent  the 
new  conditions  and  the  lower  case 
(small  letters)  represent  the  old  con- 
ditions as  follows: 

S  or  s  =  speed 
HP  or  hp  =  horsepower 
F  =  fuel  rate  per  horsepower  hour 
N  or  n  =  total  fuel  used 
T  or  t  =  time  in  hours 
D  or  d  =  distance  in  miles 
And  assume  (nearly  correct)  that: 
HP       S'  hpS^ 

=  —     and  thus  HP  =  

hp        s'  s' 

then: 
N  =  HP  F  T  and 
n  =   hp   F    t 

dividing  equals  by  equals: 
N       HP  F  T 


N       S'  T 


n        s''    t 


n 

hp  F    t 
HP  T 

hp    t 

substituting  for  HP 

hp  S^  T 

N 

s' 

n 

hp  t 

N 

hp  S'  T 

D  d 

but  T  =  —  and  t  =  — 
S  s 

substituting 

S'  D 


hp    t 
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which  is  the  relation  desired. 

Summarizing  briefly:  the  horse- 
power required  varies  as  the  cube  of 
the  speed  of  a  ship  very  closely  and 
within  the  range  of  normal  propeller 
performance.  The  fuel  per  nautical 
mile  varies  as  the  square  of  the  speed. 

While  no  excuse  is  offered  for  the 
error  in  the  June  issue,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  revision  and  detailed  treat- 
ment may  help  settle  the  many  ar- 
guments which  are  regularly  coming 
up  over  this  problem,  and  impress 
the  minds  of  engineers  with  its  im- 
portance. 

Society  of  Industrial  Engineers 
Formed  in  Bay  Area 

A  new  Society  of  Industrial  Engi- 
neers was  formed  at  a  meeting  held 
in  the  Engineering  Building  of  the 
University  of  California  on  August  2. 
The  group  is  being  formed  by  about 
60  industrial  engineers  of  the  Bay 
Area. 

President  of  the  Society  is  Prof. 
E.  P.  DeGarmo,  Dept.  of  Engineer- 
ing, University  of  California;  J.  R. 
Frost,  C  6?  H  Sugar  Company, 
Crocket,  is  vice  president;  J.  G.  Por- 
teus,  Simmons  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  secretary;  and  C.  R.  Consi- 
dine,   Kaiser  Cargo,  is  treasurer. 

The  purpose  of  this  Society  is  to 
contribute  to  the  general  advance- 
ment of  its  members  through  educa- 
tion and  exchange  of  ideas  and  to 
educate  industry,  labor  and  the  gen- 
eral public  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  industrial  engineering. 
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Emergency  Water  Rations 

All  emergency  food  and  water  ra- 
tions on  lifeboats  and  life  rafts  must 
now  he  packed  in  hermetically  sealed 
containers  of  an  approved  type.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  a  ruling  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  effective 
November  1,  1944.  After  12  months' 
study.  The  Chemical  Service  Com- 
pany of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  has  developed  a 
container  which  meets  Coast  Guard 
requirements  and  shows  outstanding 
"keeping  qualities." 

Lifeboat  and  life  raft  rations  have 
always  offered  a  serious  problem,  es- 
pecially at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
when  abandoning  ship  was  a  com- 
mon occurrence.  Seamen  frequently 
found  their  food  and  water  unusable 
when  most  vitally  needed.  The  great- 
est difficulty  was  in  canning  water 
so  as  to  retain  its  sterility,  clearness, 
freshness  and  potability.  Unlike 
other  beverages — and  most  food  — 
water  corrodes  tin  cans  and  thus  be- 
comes contaminated. 

In  preparing  its  "Unit  -  Pack" 
Water  Ration,  the  company  designed 
a  specially  constructed  tin  container, 
internally  and  externally  coated  to 
resist  corrosion,  and  of  such  struc- 
ture and  strength  as  to  resist  dam- 
age from  freezing,  extreme  heat,  the 
drop  from  the  side  of  the  ship  and 
other  rough  handling  —  "wear  and 
tear"  which  ordinary  tin  cans  will 
not  withstand.  The  water  is  chemi- 
cally treated  to  remove  excess  oxy- 
gen, the  primary  cause  of  corrosion. 
Then  it  is  sterilized  in  processing 
tanks  at  212  degrees  F.  until  no  live 
bacteria  is  present.  Since  production 
began  9  months  ago,  all  the  water 
packed  has  been  found  to  be  com- 
pletely free  of  bacteria. 

The  cans  are  sterilised  by  steam  at 
60  pounds  pressure  and  then  washed 
with  hot  water.  Moving  on  belt  con- 
veyors, they  pass  under  stainless  steel 
fillers,  where  they  are  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  water  direct  from  the 
processing  tanks  and  having  a  tem- 
perature of  from  200  to  212  degrees 
F,  The  cans  tip  automatically,  leav- 
ing a  uniform  head  space.  Pre- 
sterilized  lids  are  then  sealed  on  by 
automatic  closing  machines,  thus  cre- 
ating within  each  can  a  vacuum  of 
from  5  to  7  inches.  The  vacuum 
causes  the  sides  to  be  "paneled"  or 
pulled  in  slightly;  this  gives  the  side 
wall  expansion  space  within  the  can 
and  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
preventing  damage  from  freesing 
and  shock. 
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Before  being  cooled,  the  cans  are 
inverted  and  moved  along  a  chain 
conveyor,  further  insuring  sterility 
of  the  lid  and  headspace.  They  are 
stored  in  the  cold  for  48  hours  and 
then  checked  for  air  leaks  and  ex- 
cessive scratches.  The  paneled  walls 
allow  leaking  cans  to  be  detected  im- 
mediately. Finally,  the  bare  side 
seam  of  each  can  is  coated  auto- 
matically with  corrosion  -  resistant 
pigmented  lacquer. 

The  Chemical  Service  Company, 
manufacturer  of  "Unit-Pack"  Emer- 
gency Food  and  Water  Rations,  re- 
ports that  production  is  now  at  20,- 
000  cans  a  day,  with  further  expan- 
sion contemplated. 

New  Line  of  Bar  Shears 

A  new  line  of  open-end  vertical 
bar  shears,  designed  in  10  sizes  and 
with  ram  pressures  of  from  25  to  300 
tons,  has  been  announced  by  Thomas 
Machine  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Shearing  capacities  for 
rounds  range  from  1  in.  to  .^  in. 

The  open-end  feature  represents  a 
major  improvement  over  conven- 
tional closed-end  shears,  enabling 
quicker,  more  accurate  handling  and 
making  the  shear  blades  easy  to  see 
and  change,  according  to  the  com- 
pany. 

The  new  shears  also  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  adaptable  for 
punching,  and  plate  and  angle  shear- 
ing. The  ram  is  machined  for  at- 
taching  various   types   of   punching 

Gas  furbine 

(  Photo  courtesy  Allis 


tool  arrangements,  including  single, 
double  or  triple-gaged  units,  clus- 
ter punches  or  floating  punch. 

Frames  of  the  new  machines  are 
constructed  of  rolled  steel  plate  with 
heavy  steel  throat  section  welded  into 
place.  The  multiple  jaw  type  clutch 
has  a  positive  automatic  kickout  for 
stopping  ram  at  top  of  stroke.  Fly- 
wheel is  mounted  in  roller  bearings 
located  within  frame  for  safety  and 
to  eliminate  overhung  load  on  bear- 
ings. A  V-belt  motor  drive  provides 
quiet  operation  and  reduces  shock 
load  on  the  motor. 

Gas  Turbine  in  Operation 

Illustrated  herewith  is  one  of  29 
Aliis-Chalmers  gas  turbines  now  per- 
forming successfully  in  the  Houdry 
process  for  oil  refinery  service,  this 
and  a  companion  unit  producing  10,- 
255  horsepower  in  a  100-octane  gaso- 
line plant  in  Ohio.  Only  land  turbine 
application  actually  operating,  the 
Houdry  gas  turbine  unit  is  a  fore- 
runner of  other  important  power 
plant  uses  in  both  land  and  marine 
fields.  Allis-Chalmers  already  has 
operating  an  experimental  marine 
gas  turbine  designed  and  built  as  a 
part  of  an  extensive  development 
and  research  program,  has  announced 
complete  designs  for  a  90-foot,  4800- 
horsepower  gas-turbine-driven  rail- 
road locomotive,  and  considers  the 
"peak  knocker"  for  electrical  power 
systems  quite  promising  for  the  not- 
too-distant  future. 


Hnl  off  the  Press 


Book  449  of  the  Stow  Manufac- 
turing Co.  is  just  off  the  press.  The 
book  gives  the  most  advanced  tech- 
nical data  regarding  approved  ap- 
plication of  flexible  shafting  on  ship 
board,  including  coupling  terminals 
for  various  types  of  valves,  remote 
station  equipment,  stuffing  boxes, 
and  other  features.  It  serves  as  a 
practical  manual,  covering  the  prep- 
aration of  mill  length  flexible  shaft- 
ing at  the  shipyard  and  includes 
installation  and  maintenance  instruc- 
tions. 

Flexible  Shaft  Remote  Valve  oper- 
ating Gear  is  being  specified  for  new 
combat  and  maritime  ships;  conver- 
sion from  old  style,  rigid  controls  to 
the  flexible  is  being  carried  out  on 
an  increasing  scale  on  older  vessels 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  as  soon  as 
conditions  permit  of  more  overhaul- 
ing and  modernizing,  the  advantages 
of  this  improved  control  gear  will 
be  extended  to  many  more  ships. 

"Inspection  and  Maintenance  of 
First  Aid  Fire  Extinguishers,"  is  the 

latest  practical  manual  published  by 
Walter  Kidde  6?  Company,  fire- 
'iting  equipment  manufacturers. 
This  12-page  booklet  is  directed 
toward  the  plant  foreman  or  fire 
chief.  It  is  graphically  illustrated  with 
drawings,  photographs  and  charts. 
A  basic  maintenance  system  is  out- 
lined, including  questions  of  super- 
vision, record-keeping,  and  recharg- 
ing of  all  types  of  extinguishers. 


General     Electric    Company     has 

available  a  56-page  booklet,  "Instru- 
ment Transformer  Accuracy  Stand- 
ards," explaining  the  ASA  accuracy 
standards  for  potential  and  current 
transformers  and  how  they  differ 
from  the  NEMA  standards.  Tables 
and  graphs  simplify  the  use  of  the 
book  in  classifying  transformers  for 
accuracy,  evaluating  the  effects  of 
transformer  errors  on  meter  read- 
ings, and  explaining  the  significance 
of  accuracy  classes  and  burdens. 

Marine  Diesel  Engines,  Publica- 
tion JHA-11,  IS  a  new  16-page  book- 
let issued  by  Joshua  Hendy  Iron 
Works.  It  describes  a  leries  of  marine 
diesel  engines,  six  and  eight  cylinders, 
with  a  power  range  of  350  to  675 
hp.  Included  are  exterior  and  cut- 
away views,  general  dimensions 
chart,  specifications  and  power-rating 
curves. 

"A  Little  Air  Power"  is  a  24-page, 
two  color  catalog,  No.  1011,  just  pub- 
lished by  Ingersoll-Rand  Company. 
Mainly  photographic  with  a  mini- 
mum of  text,  this  book  is  designed  to 
be  a  useful  assistant  for  every  shop 
man.  It  is  a  virtual  clearing  house  to 
enable  production  men  to  benefit 
from  one  another's  ideas  and  to  show 
what  is  being  done  with  small  com- 
pressors. 

Struthers   Wells    Corporation   has 

issued  Bulletin  No.  54-T,  descriptive 
of  the  ISC  Electronic  Flame  Cutter. 
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The  pamphlet  explains  the  operation, 
construction  and  specifications  of 
flame  cutter. 

Agitair  Air  Filters,  is  a  new  buUe- 
AF-44-1,  issued  by  Air  Devices,  Inc., 
describing  air  conditioning,  ventilat- 
ing, heavy-duty  industrial,  and  grease 
removal  applications.  It  gives  valu- 
able engineering  data  for  Agitair 
Type  P,  Premo-Aire  heavy  duty,  and 
Permo-Aire  grease  removal  filters 
and  filter  units,  and  filter  holding 
frames. 

Drayer  8i  Hanson,  Inc.,  have  re- 
cently issued  three  new  folders. 
"Beautiful  Spasaver,"  illustrates  a 
space-saving,  ceiling-type,  cooling 
unit  for  refrigerators  and  cold  rooms, 
and  gives  performance  and  construc- 
tion details.  "Wat-R-Miser,"  de- 
scribes their  evaporative  condenser 
equipped  with  air  filter,  and  includes 
several  excellent  tables  and  charts. 
"Strata-Flo"  is  a  booklet  descriptive 
of  their  cabinet  type  water  cooler. 
It  contains  six  examples  of  Strata- 
Flo  applications,  excellent  tables  and 
useful  data  for  calculating  water 
cooling  problems. 

C.  H.  Wheeler  Manufacturing  Co. 

have  released  two  folders:  Deck 
Machinery,  No.  1244,  illustrates 
automatic  tensioning  hoist,  electric 
hydraulic  deck  winch,  boat  and  air- 
plane crane  and  other  deck  machin- 
ery; and  Folder  No.  944,  Tubejet 
Vacuum  Pumps,  shows  five  types  of 
vacuum  pumps,  for  use  ashore  and 
afloat. 

"Westinghouse  Engineering  High- 
lights" IS  an  unusually  attractive  32- 
page  booklet  covering  with  text  and 
photographs  generation  and  distribu- 
tion of  electric  power;  lighting;  avia- 
tion; marine;  electricity  at  work; 
measurement  and  testing;  materials. 
This  publication  is  presented  by 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

American  K.A.T.  Corporation  has 

made  available  a  paper  entitled  "In- 
ternal Feed  Water  Treatment  of  Lo- 
comotive Boilers,"  which  was  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Master  Boiler 
Makers"  Association.  This  paper  dis- 
cusses current  methods  of  preventing 
scale  and  corrosion.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  production  of  pure 
steam,  prevention  of  foaming  and 
elmination  of  excessive  blowdown. 
Theory,  application  and  results  of  or- 
ganic all  -  colloidal  treatment  and 
after-treatment  are  fully  discussed. 
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SHIPS  in  THe  mflKine 


Ingalls  to  Build 
Ships  for  Brazil 

The  largest  single  order  for  post- 
war ships  was  revealed  recently  with 
the  announcement  hy  Monro  B.  La- 
nier, president  of  the  Ingalls  Ship- 
building Corporation,  that  his  com- 
pany had  been  awarded  a  contract 
for  fourteen  12,000-ton  cargo  ships 
for  the  Brazilian  Government,  to  be 
delivered  in  1946.  Representing  a 
total  value  of  $37,000,000,  the  ships 
will  be  of  the  most  modern,  stream- 
lined design  and  will  contain  numer- 
ous features  never  before  included  in 
vessels  of  this  type.  They  will  be 
operated  by  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  steam- 
ship operating  department  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Commission  of 
Brazil,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other 
ports  in  Brazil  to  New  Orleans  and 
New  York.  Design  for  the  ships  was 
made  by  George  G.  Sharp,  naval 
architect,  acting  design  agent  for 
Lloyd  Brasileiro. 

Construction  of  these  ships  in  the 
United  States  for  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment was  authorized  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Maritime  Commission,  who 
also  approved  the  awarding  of  the 
contract.  Other  companies  which 
submitted  bids  were  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation,  Federal  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  and  the  Sun  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation. 

Each  ship  will  have  a  displacement 
under  full  load  of  12,000  tons  with 
a  speed  of  sixteen  knots. 


U.S.M.C.  Contracts 
Cancelled 

The  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 
announced  August  20  the  cancella- 
tion of  $425,000,000  in  contracts  cov- 


ering construction  of  135  ships  and 
three  contracts  for  special  military 
equipment. 

The  contracts  canceled  covered  35 
coastal  cargo  ships  of  the  Cl-M-AVl 
type,  42  Victory  cargo  ships,  24 
coastal  tankers  for  Lend  -  Lease  to 
Great  Britain,  4  Libertys  being  con 
verted  to  aircraft  repair  ships,  8  miU 
tary  type  Victorys,  8  tankers,  5  mih 
tary  transports  of  the  C4  type,  6  re 
frigerator  ships  and  3  of  the  P2  type 

The  three  contracts  covering  spe 
cial  military  equipment  for  the  Navy 
accounts  for  $70,000,000  of  the  above 
total. 

A  list  of  the  yards  and  vessels  in- 
volved follows: 


No.  of 
Yard  Vessels 

Lend-Lease  Tankers  (24) 

New  England  Shipbuilding  Corp 12 

Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc g 

United  Concrete  Pipe  Corp g 

Total.   24 

Military  Victory  Type 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp g 

Aircraft  Repair  Ships  (Liberty) 

New  England  Shipbuilding  Corp '. 4 

Victory  Cargo  Ships  (42) 

Bethlehem  Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc 23 

California  Shipbuilding  Corp 10 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp 9 

Total 42 

Large  Tankers  (8) 

Welding  Shipyard,  Inc.  (Norfolk,  Va.) 1 

Marinship  Corporation  2 

Kaiser  (Swan  Island) 5 

Total g 

Coastal  Cargo  (35) 

J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.  (Brunswick,  Ga.) 11 

J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.  (Panama  City,  Fla.) 6 

Southeastern   Shipbuilding   Corp. 10 

Pennsylvania  Shipyard.   Inc.    (Beaumont,   Texas) 6 

Consolidated  Steel   Corp.    (Los  Angeles) 2 

Total 35 

C2-Type  (Refrigerators) 

Consolidated  Steel   (Los  Angeles) g 

C4-Type 

Kaiser  (Vancouver  Yard)   Washington 5 

P2-Type 

Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.  J 3 


The  Inqolls  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  will 
build  fourteen  12,01)0- 
ton  cargo  vessels  for 
the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment at  its  big  yard 
in  Poscagoula,  Miss. 
This  drawing,  by 
George  G.  Sharp,  is 
the  first  to  be  re- 
leased on  the  stream- 
lined ships  which  will 
have  refrigerated  and 
air  conditioned  holds 
for  handling  special 
cargo,  as  well  oi 
other  modern  improve- 
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LIGHTS  OF 
VICTORY 

They  never  dimmed  In  U. 
S.  Steel's  Federal  ship- 
yard at  Kearny,  New  Jer. 
Jey.  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hackensack  River.  An 
other  river,  blacked  out 
for  nearly  sin  years,  has 
iust  been  lighted  —  Lon- 
don's famous  Thames.  It 
wos  the  night  shift  at 
Kearny  which  helped  to 
turn  on  the  lights  of  Lon- 
don. Two  of  the  Federal 
built  croft  getting   set  to 


The  Generol  J.  C.  Breck- 
inridge (also  shown  at 
bottom  of  page  on  her 
way  out),  20,000  ton 
troopship,  with  streaks 
of  light  above  caused  by 
moving  cranes,  and  the 
fost  corgo  carrier,  12,- 
700  ton  Tillle  Lykes. 


Cut  in  Censolidated's 
Contracts 

Alden  G.  Roach,  president  of  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corporation,  an- 
nounced on  August  20,  the  extent  of 
war  contract  cancellations  affecting 
the  company's  production  schedules. 

Two  AV-1  coastal  cargo  vessels 
have  been  canceled,  out  of  a  total  of 
twenty-three  yet  to  be  delivered  by 
Consolidated's  Wilmington  yard:  and 
a  contract  for  sixteen  C-2  cargo  ves- 
sels has  been  cut  to  ten.  Construc- 
tion of  the  remaining  twenty  -  one 
coastal  cargo  vessels  and  ten  C-2 
cargo  vessels  will  continue  into  1946. 

Of  the  fifteen  2200-ton  destroyers, 
being  built  at  Consolidated's  Ship- 
yard in  Texas,  two  have  been  can- 
celed and  the  yard  will  continue  with 
the  construction  of  the  remaining 
thirteen  destroyers  until  completion 
in  July,    1946. 

Orders  for  landing  craft  and  Na- 
val Ordnance  have  been  canceled, 
but  these  two  contracts  represent  a 
minor  portion  of  Consolidated's  to- 
tal business,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  amount  of  money  involved,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Roach. 

Of  the  35,000  employees  at  Con- 
solidated Steel,  approximately  1200 
have  been  laid  off  because  of  cut- 
backs. 

Consolidated  will  continue  to  op- 
erate the  14,000-ton  drydock  recent- 
ly installed  at  its  Wilmington  yard. 


to  handle  the  ship  repairs  and  ex- 
pected conversion  of  ships  to  peace- 
time status. 

Vessels  Now  Under 
Philippine  Registry 

The  United  States  Maritime  Com 
mission  has  approved  the  transfer  of 
16  coastwise  vessels  to  Philippine 
registry  and  flag  with  ownership  and 
direction  of  their  operation  remain 
ing  under  the  War  Shipping  Ad 
ministration. 

The  vessels  are  to  be  used  in  inter^ 
port  and  inter-island  cargo  and  pas 
senger  movements. 

Transfer  to  the  Philippine  registry 
was  necessary  as  the  Philippine  laws 
do  not  permit  coastwise  operation  of 
vessels  other  than  those  flying  the 
Philippine  flag.    In  addition,  the  laws 


of  the  United  States  require  that 
American  citizens  man  vessels  under 
the  U.  S.  flag. 

Included  in  the  transfer  are  two 
steamships,  the  SS  International  and 
the  SS  George  W.  Tucker;  the  motor 
ship  Masthead  Knot;  one  N.3  coastal 
cargo  and  12  small  boats. 

Commissioned  at  Marinship 

The  .^2nd  of  a  series  of  thirty-six 
8250  hp  turbo-electric  tankers  named 
for  leading  petroleum  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  SS  Wheeler  Hills  sailed 
away  from  the  construction  docks  of 
Marinship  Corporation  on  July  Jl. 

The  ship,  named  for  the  Wheeler 
Ridge  oilfield  located  in  Kern  Coun- 
ty, was  put  through  her  trial  runs 
and  accepted  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission trial  board  members  only  64 
days  after  keel  laying. 
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Commander  R.  J.  Hinnani,  commonding 
officer  of  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Spen- 
cer, examines  a  Japanese  suicide  boat 
captured  In  the   Philippines. 


The  "9"  Boot 

With  the  major  part  of  the  Em- 
peror's fleet  httering  the  bottom  of 
the  Pacific  from  Midway  to  Tokyo 
Harbor,  the  Japanese  played  with  a 
new  suicide  weapon — the  one-man 
"Q"  boat,  the  third  unit  of  the  Jap 
team  of  desperation  which  included 
the  one-man  submarine  and  the 
Kamikaze  plane. 

It  is  a  small,  flimsily  constructed 
motor  craft  built  of  a  thin  plywood 
covering  a  strong  frame,  closely  re- 
sembling the  small  peace-time  pleas- 
ure boats  seen  in  all  American 
waters.  It  is  equipped  with  a  steel, 
forward  rack  that  trips  sideracks 
carrying  two  depth  charges,  which 
are  arranged  so  that  they 'can  be  set 
off  by  a  one-man  crew.  The  boat  is 
powered  by  a  six-cylinder  engine. 
Riding  low  in  the  water,  it  is  capable 
of  doing  approximately  35  miles  per 
hour,  top  speed. 

The  "Q"  boat  would  sneak  along- 
side large  merchant  and  naval  vessels 
and  explode  themselves;  and  some- 
times their  targets.  Dozens  of  these 
craft  were  destroyed  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Philippines. 

An  attempt  by  one  "Q"  boat  to 
reach  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Spen- 
cer, during  an  invasion,  was  cut  short 
when  it  came  under  the  guns  of  an 
escorting  Navy  destroyer.  Another 
"Q"  boat  was  captured  by  an  Ameri- 
can motor  torpedo  boat.  When  turned 
over  to  the  Spencer,  it  was  converted 
into  a  gig  for  Captain  R.  J.  Hinnant, 
commanding  officer  of  the  Spencer, 
and  his  crew. 
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July  Record  Low 

For  the  first  time  since  November, 

1942,  monthly  merchant  ship  deliv- 
eries fell  below  the  100  mark  in  July 
with  the  completion  of  97  vessels  of 
895,185  d.w.  tons,  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  announced.  In  No- 
vember, 1942,  89  ships  of  892,536 
d.w.  tons  were  turned  out,  and  from 
that  time  until  July,  the  monthly  de- 
liveries have  been  more  than  100,  the 
peak    being    reached    in    December, 

1943,  with  219  ships  of  2,058,893 
d.w.  tons. 

West    Coast    shipyards    produced 


nearly  half  of  the  ships  delivered  in 
July.  The  409,843  d.w.t.  of  the  42 
ships  built  on  the  West  Coast  were 
45.8  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage 
of  895,185  d.w.t. 

Eight  of  the  ships  delivered  during 
July  were  built  for  military  use. 
Other  ships  delivered  during  July 
included:  30  Victory  cargo,  two  Lib- 
erty cargo,  11  C  -  type  cargo,  four 
Liberty  colliers,  one  refrigerated  car- 
go, 27  coastal  cargo,  11  standard 
tankers,  and  three  coastal  tankers. 

Ships  delivered  from  the  nation's 
shipyards  during  July  follow: 


Shipyard  Number 

Alobama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co 3 

Avondole    Marine    Ways.    Inc.,    West- 

wego,  La _  .._ i 

Bethlehem-Fairfieid  Shipyard,  Inc. 8 

Bethlehem-Alameda  Shipyard,  Inc 1 

Bethlehem  -  Sparrows    Point    Shipyard, 

Inc 1 

1 

California    Shipbuilding    Corp. S 

Consolidated   Steel   Corp 6 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.!^  2 

Delta  Shipbuilding  Company,   Inc. 4 

Froemming    Brothers,    Inc I 

Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Chicka- 
saw, Ala 1 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp 2 

Ingalls     Shipbuilding     Corp.,     Decatur. 

Ala 1 

J.    A.    Jones    Construction    Co.,     Inc., 

Brunswick.  Go 2 

J.    A.    Jones    Construction    Co.,     Inc., 

Panama  City,  Fla 2 

1 
Kaiser  Cargo,  Inc.,  Richmond  Shipyard 

No.  4  1 

Kaiser   Co.,   Inc.,   Richmond   Shipyard 

No.  3  1 

Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Swan  Island  Yard 3 

Kaiser  Co.,  Inc..  Vancouver.  Wash 2 

Leathem  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co 1 

Marinship  Corp.  1 

McCloskey  &  Co..  Tampa,  Flo. 4 

Moore  Dry   Dock  Co. 1 

I 

North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.... 3 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp 7 

Pennsylvania     Shipyards,     Inc.,     Beau- 
mont,  Texas   .   3 

Permanente     Metals     Corp.,     Shipyard 

No.  1   ,, 3 

Permanente    Metals    Corp.,    Shipyard 

No.  2  7 

Southeastern    Shipbuilding    Corp.,    Sa- 
vannah.  Go.   1 

St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Corp.  1 

Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co 4 

1 
Todd-Houston  Shipbuilding  Corp.  2 

Walter    Butler    Shipbuilders,    Inc.,    Du- 

luth.  Minn. 3 

Walter  Butler  Shipbuilders.  Inc..  Supe- 
rior. Wis 1 

Walsh-Kaiser  Co..  Inc..  Providence.  R.  I.     3 
Western    Pipe    &    Steel    Co..    San    Fran- 
cisco  ___ 1 


Type 


N3  Coastal  Cargo 
Victory  Cargo 
Military  Type 

C3  Cargo 
C5  Cargo 
Victory  Cargo 
C1-M-AV1  Coastal  Cargo 
C1-M-AV1  Coastal  Cargo 
Liberty  Colliers 
C1-M-AV1  Coastal  Cargo 

C2  Cargo 
C3  Cargo 

N3  Coastal  Cargo 

C1-M-AVI  Coastal  Cargo 

Liberty  Cargo  (boied- 

plane   carrier) 
T1  Coastal  Tanker 

C1-M-AV1  Coastal  Cargo 

Military  Type 

T2  Tankers 

Military  Type 

C1-M-AV1  Coastal  Cargo 

T2  Tanker 

N3  Coastal  Cargo 

C2  Cargo 

R2  Refrigerated  Cargo 

C2  Cargo 

Victory  Cargo 

C1-M-AV1   Coastal  Cargo 

Victory  Cargo 

Victory  Cargo 

C1-M-AV1  Coastal  Cargo 

Naval  Tanker.  Coastal 

T2  Tanker 

C4  Cargo 

T1  Coastal  Tanker 

C1-M-AV1  Coastal  Cargo 

C1-M-AV1  Coastal  Cargo 
Military  Type 

C3  Cargo 
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RECONVERSION  ON  THE  RIVERS 
Th«  first  fowboat  fo  be  launched  at 
Drovo  Corporations  Nevllie  Island 
Mont  since  1941.  was  the  Keystone 
which  slid  down  the  ways  on  July  17 
The  Keystone  is  M5  ft.  x  27  ft.  x  11  ft 
and  is  powered  by  two  Diesel  engines 
of  760  h.p.  each.  en,,nes 


Tu9  Kadiak 

Old  timers  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  tug  Kadiak,  built  in 
Alameda  in  1896  for  the  Alaska  Pack- 
ers and  operated  for  nearly  forty 
years,  towing  their  fleet  of  sailing 
vessels  in  Alaskan  waters,  has  been 
sold  by  Erik  Krag  of  San  Francisco 
to  R.  V.  Fullenwider  of  Miranda, 
California.  Her  hull  will  be  used  for 
storing  and  hauling  tan  bark. 

Kadiak  performed  faithfully  for 
many  years  and  was  last  employed 
in  tugboat  service  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  before  being  laid  up  at 
Alameda,  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  her  birth  ways.  In  spite  of  long 
years  of  service  the  hull,  118'  by  22' 
and  of  114  tons  gross  measurement, 
h.is  been  preserved  in  fine  condition. 

Forty-Knot  Minelayer  "^ 

Among  the  vessels  completed  for 
the  British  Navy  during  the  war  was 
the  fast  minelayer  Manxman,  which 
s  said  to  have  a  speed  of  40  knots. 


Although  of  only  2650  tons  displace- 
ment, she  is  fitted  with  Parsons 
geared  turbines  of  72,000  shp  and 
three-drum  type  Admiralty  boilers. 
She  is  distinctive  in  appearance,  hav- 
ing three  smoke  stacks.  There  were 
four  of  her  class,  but  the  others  were 
lost. 

South  Coast 
Agent  for  Kenyon 

South  Coast  Company,  Newport 
Beach,  one  of  Southern  California's 
largest  boat  yards,  has  been  appoint- 
ed California  representative  for  the 
Kenyon  Instrument  Co.,  Inc.,  Hunt- 
ington, N.   Y.,  according  to  an  an- 


nouncement by  A.  T.  Newell,  presi- 
dent of  the  latter  company. 

The  Cahfornia  company,  headed 
by  Hubbard  Howe,  will  represent  the 
complete  Kenyon  line  of  marine  and 
meteorological  precision  instruments. 
Dealers  who  will  be  appointed  by 
the  South  Coast  Company  to  handle 
Kenyon  products  in  the  principal 
marine  centers  of  the  California 
coast,  will  give  Kenyon  Instrument 
complete  coverage  in  the  West,  Mr. 
Newell  said. 

The  South  Coast  Company  spe- 
cializes in  small  sailing  craft,  includ- 
ing the  Rhodes-.l.i,  a  fast  racing- 
cruising  auxiliary  with  adequate  liv- 
ing accommodations  for  cruising. 


CHRISTENED  BY  A  BILGERS   WIFE 

mpoqne  foams  over  the  bow  of  the  SS  Roswell  Victory 
christened  by  Mrs.  Rolph  W.  Decker  of  San  Pedro,  wife  of  pr 
Bilge  Club  ond  ossistant  monoger  of  the  Son  Pedro  Tow  Boot  Company.  The 
vessel,  nomed  for  the  city  of  Roswell.  New  Mexico,  is  the  <54th  ship 
lounched  at  Calship.  Stonding  behind  Mrs.  Decher  In  the  photo  is  her 
husband,  and,   at  extreme  right.   James  W.   Metcalfe,   aide  fo   the  sponsor. 
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Launched   in  War — 
Operated  in  Peace 

For  service  in  war  and  peace,  the 
big,  12,600-ton  cargo  ship,  Lipscomb 
Lykes — built  under  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  contract  for  the  Lykes 
Brothers  Steamship  Company — was 
launched  at  Kearny,  N.  J.,  on  August 
12,  at  U.  S.  Steel's  Federal  shipyard. 

Named  for  one  of  the  original 
Lykes  brothers,  founders  of  the  line, 
the  vessel  was  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Ruth  Freeman  Lykes  of  Tampa,  Flor- 
ida,  wife  of  John  W.  Lykes,  one  of 
the  present  generation  of  brothers. 

When  completed,  the  Lipscomb 
Lykes  will  be  assigned  immediately  to 
a  Pacific  transport  job  under  the  War 
Shipping  Administration. 


DELIVERED   WITHOUT  A   LOST-TIME  ACCIDENT 


The  fngalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.  tloimed  a  nationoi  record  wl«h  delivery  of  the  SS  Sea 
Tr.foa  without  o  single  lost-time  accident.  This  ship  and  the  Sea  Hare,  both  18.000- 
ton  ="-"=  ded  corgo  vessels,  won  the  yard  a  Distinguished  Service  to  Safety  certifi- 
cote  and      S      flag. 


Last  of  War  Launchings 
At  Sturgeon  Bay 

More  than  10,000  persons  wit- 
nessed the  double  launching  of  the 
cargo  ship  Coastal  Liberator  and  the 
naval  tanker  YW  132  at  Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wis.,  August  5,  which  brought 
to  a  close  a  series  of  more  than  90 
ship  launchings  at  the  Leathem  D. 
Smith  Shipbuilding  Company  yards. 

Speaking  at  the  double  ceremonies,' 
Leathem  D.  Smith,  president  of  the 
yard,  said  that  although  the  two  ships 
launched  were  the  last  of  the  war 
program,  "we  expect  to  be  launching; 
other  vessels  here  before  long." 

The  yard  is  bidding  on  several  con-  - 
tracts  and  is  already  well  under  way 
on  the  construction  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  newly  designed  package 
freight  containers. 


A  seaman  of  Uncle  Sam's 
fleet  watches  as  the 
Morinship  tanlter  Coyote 
Hills  warps  into  the  dock 
at  the  shipyord  of  h4arin- 
ship  Corporation  at  Sau- 
salito  offer  its  launching. 
She  is  a  T-2  tanker,  523 
feet  long,  with  on  8.250 
horsepower  turbo-electric 
motor. 


An  Aircraft  Carrie 

r.  New 

doss      of      CVE-s 

shows 

USS   Puget   Sound 

cessful  triol  run  in 

waters 

for  which  she  was 

named. 

Built  of  Todd  Pocif 

c  Ship- 

yards.   Inc..   Tacom 

sion.   she  is  550  feet  long 

ond    of    12.000    di 

sploce- 

ment  tons. 
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Disney-Created  Emblem 
On  Tanker  Bow 

The  new  Disney-created  emblem  i 
which  represents  the  men  and  women 
of  the  nationwide  ship  repair  and  I 
construction  industry  received  its  first! 
public  showing  at  Marinship  Friday, 
August  10,  1945,  when  the  Navy 
oiler  USS  Conecuh  (named  for  ai 
river  in  Alabama)  was  launched  att 
4  p.  m. 

A  large  replica  of  the  clever  em-[ 
blem,  15'  in  diameter,  was  painted? 
high  on  the  bow  of  the  523  -  foot 
tanker  in  conformance  with  the 
unique  custom  established  at  the 
shipyard  of  Marinship  Corporation 
at  Sausalito,  California. 

Sponsor  of  the  90th  Marinship 
vessel  was  Mrs.  Wynn  Oeschger,  San 
Francisco,  chief  operator  of  the  Ma- 
rinship telephone  exchange. 
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TYPE  AND  TONNAGE  OF  MERCHANT  VESSELS  COMPLETED  BY  AMERICAN  SfflPYARDS  FOR  THE  MARITIME  rOM 
MISSION  AND  PRIVATE  INTERESTS- 1939  TO  JULY  1st,  1945 -SELF-PROPELLED.  STEEL,  2,000  GROSS  TONS  AND  O^R 


Typ. 

Number 

Gross  Tons 

Deadweight 
Tons 

Total 
Horsepowe 

Horsepowe 
Turbine 

Horsepowe 
Turbo- 
Electric 

Horsepower    Horsepower 
Reciprocating        Diesel 

liberty— Cargo— EC2-S-C1 

2,580 

18,544.475 

27.417.605 

6.450.000 

— 

_ 

6.450,000 

Lib«rty-Airenirt  TraMpt.-ZEC2-S-C5 

20 

143.520 

193.280 

50,000 

— 

_ 

50,000 

Liberty-Co!lier-EC2-S-AWl 

12 

79,716 

132.300 

30.000 

— 

_ 

30,000 

Liberty— Tank  Carrier— ZEC2-S-C2 

8 

57,408 

79,140 

20,000 

— 

— 

20,000 

British  Emergency  Cargo  Stiip 

60 

430,440 

633,000 

150,000 

— 

_ 

150,000 

_ 

119 

452.814 

593,611 

202.300 

— 

_ 

_ 

202,300 

E1-M-AV3  Refrigerated  Cargo 

17 

64.618 

72,879 
334,382 

28.900 

— 

-_ 

_ 

Cl-A  Cargo,  Diesel  Drive 

46 

246,377 

190,900 

— 

_ 

_ 

CI-A  Cargo,  Turbine  Drive 

19 

97,197 

140.209 

83,600 

83,600 

_ 

Cl-B  Cargo.  Diesel  Drive 

10 

67,664 

90,410 

41,350 

— 

_ 

_      ■■" 

41,350 

Cl-B  Cargo,  Turbine  Drive 

S5 

571,808 

765,823 

374,000 

374,000 

- 

_ 

22 

150,176 

198,606 

146,528 

— 

— 

_ 

146,528 

C2  Cargo,  Turbine  Drive 

217 

1,597,267 

2,055,609 

1,432,200 

1,432,200 

— 

_ 

C2  Cargo-Refrig.-R2-S-BVl 

5 

30,885 

37,635 

33,000 

33,000 

— 

_ 

_ 

C3  Cargo,  Diesel  Drive 

4 

31,544 

47,900 

35.600 

— 

— 

_ 

35,600 

C3  Cargo/Transport,  Turbine  Drive 

09 

805  032 

1,195,406 

925.650 

925,650 

— 

_ 

3 

33,060 

40,290 

29.700 

29,700 

— 

- 

C4  Transport 

43 

493,389 

328,395 

425,700 

425,700 

_ 

Cargo,  Waterman  Type 

24 

147,960 

258,792 

158,400 

158,400 

— 

_ 

_     ■  " 

Cargo,  Export  Type 

22 

152,138 

188,504 

193,600 

193,600 

— 

_ 

_ 

Cargo,  Seas  Shipping  Co.  Type 

6 

42,606 

60,237 

42,000 

42,000 

— 

_ 

_ 

Cargo-Refng.-United  Fruit  Co. 

3 

21,222 

18,444 
82,230 

39.600 

39,600 

— 

_ 

_ 

Cargo,  Private  Interesta 

7 

53,474 

61.600 

61,600 

— 

_ 

_ 

Cargo,  CoasUl,  Pnvate  Interesta 

1 

2,323 

4,000 

1,300 

— 

_ 

_ 

1,300 

Ore  Carriers,  Great  Lakes 

21 

194,588 

334,180 

62.000 

22,000 

_ 

40,000 

Cargo,  Victory  Type,  VC2-S-AP2 

197 

1,498,552 

2,101,236 

1,300.200 

1,300,200 

_ 

Cargo,  Victory  Type,  VC2-S-AP3 

124 

943,468 

1.322,527 

1,159,400 

1,159,400 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Cargo-Transport,  Victory,  VC2-S-AP5 

113 

859,461 

1,097,624 

1,056,550 

1,056,550 

— 

_ 

_ 

Passenger — S.  S.  America 

1 

26,454 

14,331 

37,400 

37,400 

— 

_ 

_ 

Passenger— Cargo— Panama  R.  R.  Type 

3 

30,063 

20,436 

30,000 

30,000 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Passenger — Cargo — Mississippi  Shipping  Type 

6 

47,859 

48,427 

51,600 

51,600 

_ 

_ 

Passenger— Cargo— C2-S1-A1 

3 

22,461 

19,500 

28,050 

28,050 

_ 

_ 

Passenger-Cargo,  C3.  Diesel  Drive 

4 

37,040 

39,788 

35,000 

— 

_ 

_ 

35,000 

Paasehger-Cargo,  C3,  Turbine  Drive 

14 

148,643 

121,151 

130,900 

130,900 

— 

_ 

_ 

Transport— Cl-S-AYl 

13 

92,040 

33,066 

57,200 

57,200 

— 

_ 

_ 

Transport— P1-S2-L2 

2 

17,400 

4,298 

17,600 

17,600 

— 

_ 

_ 

Transport— C3-S1-A3 

2 

19,771 

14,400 

18,700 

18,700 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Transport— P2.  Turbine  Drive 

n 

195,979 

103,742 

205,700 

205,700 

— 

_ 

_ 

Transport— P2,  Turbo-Elec.  Drive 

6 

99,284 

59,376 

123,000 

— 

123,000 

_ 

_ 

Transport— S4-SEa-BDl 

32 

102,000 

96.000 

211,200 

—       • 

211,200 

_ 

_ 

Transport-Cargo— S4-SE2-BE1 

28 

169,652 

77.700 

184,800 

— 

184,800 

_ 

_ 

Tanker.  Twin  Screw— T3-S2- A 1 

26 

306,056 

475,622 

395,200 

395,200 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Tanker,  T2-SE-A1 

438 

4,514,721 

7,239,145 

3,171,120 

— 

3,171,120 

_ 

_ 

Tanker,  T2-SE-A2 

40 

423,148 

656,056 

400,000 

— 

400,000 

_ 



Tanker,  T3-S-AI 

19 

190.616 

309,859 

146,300 

146.300 

— 

_ 

_ 

Tanker,  Socony- Vacuum  Type 

11 

110,987 

176,578 

136,000 

136,000 

— 

_ 

_ 

Tanker,  T3-S-BF1 

3 

33.048 

54,960 

28,050 

28,050 

— 

_ 

_ 

Tanker,  T3-S-BZ1 

3 

42.656 

70.332 

40,200 

40,200 

— 

_ 

— 

1 

11,401 

17.575 

7,500 

— 

— 

_ 

7,500 

Tanker,  Liberty  Typ<^-Z-ET1.S-C3 

62 

447,790 

655,112 

155,000 

— 

— 

155,000 

_ 

Tanker,  Private  Interests 

65 

622.755 

892,798 

438,990 

438,990 

- 

_ 

Tanker,  Pnvate  Interests 

11 

112.268 

180,679 

66,800 

— 

— 

66,800 

Tanker,  Private  Interests 

7 

75,165 

123,249 

42.210 

— 

42,210 

_ 

Tanker,  Private  Interests,  Shallow  Draft 

10 

34,010 

59.262 

20,000 

— 

— 

20,000 

_ 

Tanker,  Pnvate  Interests,  Coastal 

1 

2,345 

3,450 

1,440 

— 

— 

— 

1,440 

TOTALS 

4,709 

35,838.764 

51.496,746 

20.903,948 

9,099,090 

4,132,330 

6,915,000 

757,618 

CompUcd  b7  Amsrlcan  Bur«au  of  Bhlppinf. 
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Princess  Pat 

(Continued  from  page  503) 
Co.,  connected  to  the  transmitter  and 
receiver,  located  on  the  garboard 
strake  on  starboard  side  amidships. 
A  radio  transmitter  and  receiver  is 
located  in  the  chart  room. 

Power  and  lighting  switchboards 
were  designed  and  manufactured  by 
Ets-Hokin  fe?  Galvan,  who  also  in- 
stalled all  cable  for  power  circuits, 
which  are  60  cycle,  200  AC  and  light- 
ing 60  cycle,  110  AC.  Also  supplied 
and  installed  by  the  same  firm  were 
the  submerged  lights  in  all  bait  carry- 
ing compartments  and  the  CO2  fire 
extinguishing  equipment. 

Carried  on  the  raised  deck  aft  is 
a  16'-0"  motor  workboat  powered  by 
a  93-hp  Chrysler  Ace,  and  also 
a  16'-0"  net  boat  and  a  12  ft.  skiff, 
all  built  by  F.  Ross. 


A  New 
Repair  Yard 

(Continued  from  page  525) 
marine  and  mechanical  engineer  of 
34  years'  experience.  He  started  his 
career  in  the  old  Fore  River  Yard  at 
Quincy,  Mass.,  in  1911,  and  there- 
after served  with  Westinghouse  as 
engineer  at  Philadelphia  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  During  the  first  world 
war  he  was  a  geared  turbine  engineer 
with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corp.,  at 
Philadelphia.  For  many  years  he  was 
vice  president  of  Hunt  Mirk  fe?  Co., 
engineers  and  contractors,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  has  been  chief  engi- 
neer with  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Corp.  of  Pascagoula,  and  the  West- 
ern Pipe  and  Steel  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  and  of  Yale,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Ar- 
chitects and  Marine  Engineers. 

Mr.  Luick,  a  graduate  of  Fresno 
State  College  and  the  University  of 
California,  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  accounting,  auditing,  and 
sales  supervision  with  the  San  Joa- 
quin Light  and  Power  Co.  and  the 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  More 
recently  he  was  cost  accountant  with 


the  Kaiser  Company  and  repair  and 
construction  auditor  for  two  years 
with  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 


Erratum 

In  the  article  on  ''New  Re- 
frigeration for  U.S.S.  Relief," 
published  in  our  August  issue, 
the  credit  for  designing  and  in- 
stalling of  insulation  in  the  re- 
frigerated spaces  should  have 
been  given  to  George  H.  Freear 
of  the  Freear-Lorentzen  Com- 
pany, Oakland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Our  apologies 
to  Mr.  Freear  for  this  error. 


Coupling  Meets 
Severe  Test 

Several  months  ago  the  S.S.  Otis 
Skinner,  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  Liberty 
ships,  returned  to  her  home  yard  at 
Richmond,  California,  for  battle  dam- 
age repairs  after  being  hit  by  a  Japa- 
nese suicide  plane  off  Leyte. 

According  to  ship  officials,  the 
plane  penetrated  the  starboard  side 
abreast  of  hold  No.  2,  between  the 
main  and  second  decks,  shearing  off 
Its  wings.  The  fuselage  went  through 


Rolagrip  coupling  from 
the  S.S.  Otis  Skinner. 
Although  the  outside 
was  corroded  by  heat 
and  exposure,  the  in- 
side  rollers  and  gas- 
ket were  in  perfect 
condition. 


the  side  of  the  ship  into  the  'tween 
cargo  deck  space,  making  a  hole  35' 
X  15'.  The  plane's  bomb  continued 
on  its  course  and  exploded  inboard 
on  the  port  side,  blowing  a  hole 
downward  on  the  second  deck  25' 
X   10'. 

The  force  of  the  explosion  bulged 
the  deck  upwards  three  feet  and 
pushed  out  the  shell  plating  about 

18  inches. 

A  striking  fact  relative  to  the  dam- 
age was  that  while  the  ruptures  oc- 
curred in  the  hull  or  on  the  decks, 
the  fire  lines,  which  were  joined  by 
Rolagrip  couplings,  manufactured  by 
the  Gustin-Bacon  Company  of  Kan- 
sas City,  remained  undamaged.  These 
couplings  withstood  the  full  shock  of 
the  terrific  concussion  and  intense 
heat,  and  held  tight  their  grip  upon 
the  fire  lines,  which  in  turn  func- 
tioned in  good  order,  thereby  en- 
abling the  crew  to  fight  the  fire  un- 
til it  was  brought  under  control. 

All  damage  has  been  completely 
repaired,  and  the  ship  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  carrying  vital 
supplies  for  the  operations  necessary 
on  the  Japanese  mainland. 

The  extensive  use  of  Rolagrip 
couplings  on  many  types  of  cargo  and 
naval  vessels  has  contributed  consid- 
erably to  the  increased  output  of  new 
vessels,  and  also  to  the  speedy  re- 
pair of  numerous  damaged  shios. 
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New 

U.S.M.C. 

Regional 

Office 

Policy 


Our  reporter  interviewed  L.  R. 
Sanford,  Director  of  Construc- 
tion for  the  United  States  Man- 
time  Commission,  asking  for  a 
statement  concerning  the  new 
pohcy  of  the  Commission  regard- 
ing Regional  OiEces.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Sanford,  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  is  authorized 
to  pubhsh  this  important  state- 
ment covering  present  pohcy. 
We  know  that  our  many  friends 
in  the  Maritime  industries  will  be 
greatly  interested. 


Iqnotion  o*  Corl   W.    Flesher    (at  rlqhtl    as   Reaional   Director   of  Conitruction  for  fke 
W.sf   Coosf   Unifed   Sfafes    Moritim,    ComiSis.i.^,    and'  Ih.   a„„„i„°,   Tf  Th"  o4!c.   b,    L.    R 
Sonford,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  become  effective  September  1. 


At  the  inception  of  the  war,  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission decided  to  decentralize  its  ship  construction  activities  and 
established  four  Regional  Offices  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
ship  construction.  This  arrangement  resulted  in  the  greatest 
ship  construction  program  ever  known. 

Some  time  ago  in  anticipation  of  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  war  and  the  necessity  for  ultimate  recentralization  of  con- 
struction activities,  the  Maritime  Commission  commenced  a  con- 
solidation program.  In  May  of  1944,  the  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Office  in  Chicago  was  consolidated  with  the  Gulf  Regional  Office 
in  New  Orleans.  In  July,  1945,  the  East  Coast  Regional  Office 
in  Philadelphia  was  consolidated  with  the  former  Great  Lakes 
and  Gulf  Regional  Offices  into  what  was  then  termed  the  Eastern 
Region.  The  final  step  in  this  consolidation  was  to  bring  the  We.st 
Coast  Regional  O&ce:  into  the  preceding  group,  thus  consolidat- 
ing all  four  former  Regional  Offices  under  a  single  supervision. 

The  Offices  of  Regional  Directors  as  such  have  been  abolished 
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and  L.  R.  Sanford,  originally  Regional  Director  of  the  Gulf 
States,  has  been  designated  as  Director  of  Construction  for  the 
entire  country  with  headquarters  in  New  Orleans. 

For  the  present,  all  new  construction  activities  will  be  directed 
from  the  New  Orleans  Office  and  Mr.  Sanford  and  his  as.sistant, 
J.  T.  Gallagher,  will  make  periodic  visits  to  the  Regional  Office 
in  Oakland,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  This  consolidation  will 
not  only  permit  the  Commission  to  establish  and  maintain  a  con- 
sistent policy  with  regard  to  ship  construction  activities  and 
liquidation  throughout  the  entire  country,  but  will  also  make  it 
a  comparatively  easy  step  to  transfer  that  single  supervision  back 
to  Washington  ultimately  when  the  Commission  shall  decide  to 
recentralize  construction  activities. 

As  far  as  the  several  former  Regional  Offices  are  concerned, 
there  will  be  substantial  change  in  their  functions,  operation  or 
policy  and  as  far  as  the  West  Coast  Regional  Office  is  concerned, 
it  will  continue  to  function  substantially  as  heretofore. 
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Three  jubilant  guests, 
Lt.Gorey,  USMS,  Miss 
Borbara  Watson,  Cal- 
operational 


Mail    Lir 


ric 
and  Cap* 
tain  Jonathan  M. 
Wainwriqht.V.USMS, 
honored  speaker,  on 
"Japanese  Surrender 
Day." 


Celebritieis  Gnestui 

of  W.  O.  A.  M.  M.'s  on  V- J  Day 


Before  the  sirens  blew  on  the  un- 
official V-J  day,  August  14,  the 
Women's  Organization  for  the  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine  met  in  San 
Francisco  to  hear  a  vitally  interesting 
merchant  marine  account  given  by 
Captain  Jonathan  M,  Wainwright, 
V,  U.S. M.S.,  commander  of  the 
newly  commissioned  S.S.  Lakeland 
Victory,  one  of  the  last  ships  out  of 
Kaiser's  Richmond  yards,  and  oper- 
ated by  The  American  South  African 
Line. 

In  1943,  after  receiving  his  Mas- 
ter's papers.  Captain  Wainwright 
took  over  the  SS  Bushward  Wash- 
ington. 

While  praising  the  efforts  of  the 
club  in  the  "Adopt-a-Ship"  program, 
he  wistfully  mentioned  that  he  hoped 
a  school  in  Monterey  would  adopt 
his  ship,  the  SS  Lakeland  Victory, 
as  Monterey  is  his  home  town. 

In  relating  his  experience  in  the 
Battle  of  Salerno,  he  told  of  the 
preparations  in  the  spring  of  1943, 
after  the  North  African  campaign, 
for  the  Italian  job.  In  May,  with 
4000  tons  of  ammunition  and  war 
cargo  in  her  hold,  the  SS  Bushward 
Washington  sailed  out  with  a  con- 
voy.   After  an  eventful  crossing,  10 
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ships  lost  out  of  84,  the  broken  up 
convoy  proceeded  to  a  small  port  on 
the  North  African  Coast,  one  of 
many  that  had  been  turned  into  huge 
dumps.  The  word  had  been  passed 
that  the  Italian  job  was  "going  to  be 
a  lulu!" 

On  the  second  morning  in  an  Af- 
rican port  his  ship  sailed,  loaded  with 
some  400  troops,  and  soon  came  to 
an  anchorage  about  a  half  mile  off 
the  Salerno  beach. 

It  was  a  rugged  morning,  with  ack- 
ack  dropping  all  around  and  German 
light  artillery  splattering  the  ship  so 
badly  that  it  was  practically  impos- 
sible to  unload  the  vitally  needed 
vehicles  and  cargo.  It  took  four  days 
for  the  merchant  marine  crew  to  un- 
load, even  with  the  skipper  constant- 
ly working  the  50-ton  boom  over  the 
No.  2  hatch,  which  carried  the  Sher- 
man tanks  and  other  heavy  equip- 
ment. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day 
while  Wainwright  was  in  the  chart 
room  on  the  port  side  of  the  stack 
plotting  a  new  anchorage,  a  whistling 
sound  spun  him  around  to  see  a  plane 
diving  at  the  ship.  Then— BOOM! 
The  bomb  hit  on  the  port  side  of  the 
stack,  going  straight  down  into  the 


engine  room.  It  was  a  delayed  action 
bomb  that  demolished  the  engine 
room  and  rent  a  large  hole  in  the 
starboard  side. 

Fire  broke  out  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  use  the  vessel's  fire  fighting 
equipment.  The  gasoline  in  one  of 
the  holds  soon  caught  fire.  This 
forced  the  Captain  to  call  for  aban- 
don ship.  As  he  told:  "On  board 
were  some  400  soldiers  who  were  re- 
luctant about  climbing  down  the 
landing  nets.  They  had  to  be  aided 
by  havmg  their  knuckles  rapped 
when  they  froze  on  the  rails.  When 
they  were  off  the  Gunnery  Officer 
and  I  jumped." 

These  two  were  picked  up  by  a 
landing  craft  in  the  vicinity  and  the 
crew  of  the  craft  returned  to  the 
Liberty  to  try  to  take  off  20  men  who 
were  trapped  aboard.  The  port 
boiler  exploded  as  a  fire  boat  came 
to  the  rescue.  The  fireboat  cap- 
tain wanted  to  know  what  was  in 
No.  5  hatch.  In  spite  of  the  bad 
news  of  high  explosives,  the  fireboat 
threw  in  everything  she  had  for  the 
next  40  minutes,  while  the  landing 
craft  men  took  nine  more  survivors 
from  the  burning  ship  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  a  tug. 
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About  0400  the  following  morning 
the  fire  had  reached  the  No.  1  hatch 
(homb  hatch)  and  the  fireworks  be- 
gan. It  all  went  off  at  once — blowing 
the  bow  and  forward  part  of  the  ship 
back  to  the  bridge,  spraying  debris 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

"After  the  explosion  the  thought 
came — no  more  ship,  go  home.  But 
by  0900  that  morning,  the  Admiral 
sent  for  me  and  stated  there  was  a 
stricken  ship  out  in  the  bay,  twice 
hit  by  bombs  and  still  afloat.  Would 
I  go  out  and  see  if  it  could  be  sal- 
vaged?" 

The  Captain,  with  his  Gunnery 
Officer,  Chief  Officer  and  Chief  En- 
gineer, went  aboard  the  S.S.  James 
W.  Marshall  for  a  survey.  The  hu- 
man debris  and  wreckage  were  de- 
plorable. In  the  holds  there  was  2500 
tons  of  badly  needed  cargo.  On  deck 
there  were  no  booms  that  could  be 
rigged  or  equipment  for  unloading 
the  cargo,  and  in  the  engine  room 
the  water  was  JO  feet  deep.  But  the 
report  went  in  that  the  ship  would 
float  and  could  be  salvaged. 

With  his  volunteer  merchant  mar- 
ine salvage  crew,  which  included  sev- 
eral cooks,  mess  boys  and  some  gun 
crew,  he  went  aboard.  For  nine 
days  they  worked  to  clean  up  and 
discharge  the  cargo  by  hand.  On  the 
tenth  day  the  skipper  wangled  a  tow 
from  a  British  ship  going  to  North 
Africa.  It  took  iVi  days  at  4/2  knots, 
riding  so  high  that  torpedoes  streaked 
Jnderneath,  to  cross  the  Mediter- 
■anean  to  Bijerte,  where  Captain 
Wainwright  delivered  the  vessel  to 


Capfain 

Jonathan     M.     Woinwriqht,     V.     USMS 

who  is  s 

(fing   the   Pacific  for  the  first  time  as 

skipper  i 

command  of  the  SS  Lakeland  Victory 
Bceived  all  the  medals  for  gallantry  In 
arded  by  the  U.  S.   Maritime  Service 

action  aw 

the  War  Shipping  Administration. 

Captain  Wainwright  was  wounded 
when  the  Stuka  bomber  sank  his  ship, 
and  won  the  Merchant  Marine's  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  for  salvag- 
ing the  abandoned  S.S.  James  W. 
Marshall. 

Sharing  guest  honors  with  Captain 
Wainwright  were  Lieutenant  Gorey, 
U.S. M.S.;  and  Miss  Barbara  Watson, 
California  oper.itional  manager  of 
American  Mail  Line,  who  gave  an 
inside  summary  of  a  woman's  posi- 
tion as  a  general  agent's  representa- 
tive on  the  waterfront. 


Navy,  WSA 
Com  mend  Todd 
Repair  Yards 

Commendations  citing  repair  work 
on  Pacific  Fleet  destroyers  and  con- 
version of  Victory  cargo  ships  to 
troop  transports  were  received  re- 
cently by  Todd  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion from  the  United  States  Navy 
and  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion. 

After  the  return  from  her  first 
voyage  of  the  Aiken  Victory,  con- 
verted at  the  Todd  Hoboken  divi- 
sion. Captain  Granville  Conway, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration,  sent  the 
message  of  commendation  to  the 
Todd  Corporation. 

The  Aiken  Victory,  one  of  forty 
Victory  ships  to  be  converted  by 
Todd  in  the  troopship  program,  ar- 
rived at  the  Hoboken  yard  on  May  1, 
and  the  conversion  work  was  com- 
pleted in  approximately  six  weeks. 


CAPTAIN  PETER  P.  BUTLER 

has  joined  the  long  list  of  Pacific 
Coast  shipmasters  displaying  excep- 
tional heroism  and  seamanship  in  this 
war.  As  master  of  the  SS  Hall 
Young,  he  was  cited  by  the  Navy  for 
his  deeds  in  saving  his  ship  and  cargo 
when  attacked  by  an  enemy  plane, 
April  30,  of  this  year.  The  vessel 
was  under  the  management  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co. 


lew  of  the  heod 
oble  and  mem- 
ers  attending  the 
luqust     14     lunch- 
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Rayburn  W.  Dunn  is  now  associ- 
ated with  his  father,  Berry  E.  Dunn, 
who  is  Pacific  Coast  representative 
of  the  Kearfott  Engineering  Com- 
pany of  New  York  City,  and  the 
Torrey  Roller  Bushing  Works  of 
Bath,  Maine. 

Young  Dunn  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  California, 
specialising  in  chemistry.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  in  19.V^  and  his  M.S. 
in  1935. 


Captain  Paul  Cronk 
U.5.C.G.,   Captain  of  S.    F.    Port. 


Rayburn  Duon 
Joins  Up  With  Father 


Rayburn  W.  Dunn,  chemical 
engineer,  recently  became  as. 
soclated  with  Berry  E.  Dunn, 
his  father,  who  is  a  distribu. 
tor  (or  Kearfott. 


Recently,  he  has  been  engaged  in 
chemical  research,  under  Professor 
E.  O.  Lawrence,  at  the  Radiation 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  this  work,  he  was  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  analytical  laboratories 
connected  with  the  production  of  the 
now  famous  atomic  bomb. 

His  other  technical  affiliations  are: 


Captain  Cronk 
In  Sick  Bay 

Home  on  sick  leave  after  an  opera- 
tion at  the  Marine  Hospital  in  San 
Francisco,  Captain  Paul  Cronk,  US 
CG,  Captain  of  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  doing  convalescence  duty. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II,  he  has  been  doing  a  fine  job  as 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Captain  of  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco. 

In  the  first  war  he  saw  service  in 
France  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Soon 
after  the  Armistice,  he  joined  the 
Coast  Guard  as  temporary  commis- 
sioned officer  and  later  became  a  reg- 
ular officer.  Through  the  years  he 
has  been  stationed  in  Alaska,  on  the 
East  Coast,  Gulf  Coast  and  had  Ice 
Patrol  duty  on  the  Great  Lakes.  He 
came  to  San  Francisco  before  the  war 
from  Galveston. 


Member  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  and  a  past  president  of  the 
California  Chapter  of  Gamma  Alpha 
National  Graduate  Scientific  Frater- 
nity. 

He  is  now  busy  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  many  friends  of 
his  father  in  the  Marine  fraternity  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


P.  M.  R.  is  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  on  August  1, 
Archie  M.  Stevenson  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  as  as- 
sistant general  counsel,  has  re- 
sumed his  partnership  in  the 
firm  of  Dorr,  Stevenson  ii 
Cooper,  Merchants  Exchange 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SHIPYAkD  CAPTAIN  SUCCUMBS 

Frederic  Arthur  Goinord,  yard  captain  a 
U.  S.  Steel's  Federal  shipyards,  died  o 
his  home  in  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  oi 
August  20.  He  directed  sea  trials  and  de 
livery  runs  of  about  200  ships  for  war  dur 
ing     nearly     thee     years     of    service    witi 
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New  Coast  Manager 
for  Phelps  Dodge 


Phelps  Dodge  Copper  Products 
Corporation  has  appointed  Harold  Q. 
Noack  to  serve  as  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager, directing  the  sales  of  copper 
wire,  tubing,  cable  and  other  prod- 
ucts His  territory  will  include 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Califor- 
nia,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Oklahoma 
lexas.  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  with  headquarters 
at  the  Company's  Los  Angeles  plant 

For  more  than  20  years,  Noack 
held  the  position  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
sales  manager  of  Hubbard  6?  Com- 
pany in  charge  of  the  western  sales 
of  Electric  Pole  Line  Hardware  for 
this  concern.  He  was  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  standardization  pro- 
gram in  the  Electrical  Industry  hav- 
ing served  on  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Committee  of  the  California  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  well  as  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Associa- 
tion. He  is  past  President  of  Emery- 
ville Industries  and  a  member  of  The 
Transportation  Club,  Engineer's  Club 
and  Family  Club  of  San  Francisco 
During  the  war  period  he  has  con- 
tributed considerable  time  and  effort 
to  CIVIC,  Red  Cross,  and  other  war- 
aiding  activities. 


York  School 
Closes 

At  special  exercises  last  month  at- 
tended by  high  ranking  officers  of  the 
Navy,  the  York  Naval  Training 
School,  maintained  and  operated  for 
the  Navy  by  York  Corporation. 
York,  Pa.,  under  the  direction  of 
t-rederic  B.  Kinley,  since  1 94 1  grad- 
Jated  Its  last  class  and  the  activities 
y  the  school  were  ofiicially  trans- 
erred  to  the  Naval  Training  School 
It  Norfolk,  Virginia 


President  S.  E.  Lauer  of  the  York  Cor. 
porotion  oddresses  the  last  class  to  be 
graduated  from  the  York  Naval  Trainlnq 
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Harold  Q.  Noack,  now 
with  Phelps  Dodge 
Copper  Products  Corp. 


The  school,  established  five  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  special- 
ized training  of  naval  personnel  in 
the  operation,  maintenance  and  re- 
pair of  refrigeration  and  air  condi- 
tioning equipment,  has  trained  1271 
men  in  the  four  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. One  of  the  oldest  of  the  Navy's 
special  schools,  it  included  in  its  en- 


rollment not  only  naval  personnel, 
but  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard,  and 
even  of  the  Army.  Officers  of  the 
British  Royal  Navy  and  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Navy  also  attended  the  school. 
The  school  is  unofficially  known 
throughout  the  fleet  as  "the  Univer- 
sity of  Air  Conditioning." 


LAST  GRADUATING   CLASS 
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W.  M.  Loughfon  is  Pacific  Coast  District 
gnera)  manager  and  is  to  be  in  charge  of 
all  Bethlehem  shipbuilding  and  ship  re- 
pairing operations  as  well  as  sales  in 
this  district. 


A.  B.  Homer,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  shipbuilding,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  W.  M.  Laughton  as 
general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
District  of  the  Company's  Shipbuild- 
ing Division,  effective  August  1,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Laughton's  appointment  fol- 
lows the  establishing  of  a  new  basic 
management  organization  of  Bethle- 
hem's shipbuilding  and   ship  repair 


Bethlehem  Steel 

Raines  Pacific  Coast  Head 


yards,  with  all  yards  grouped  by  dis- 
tricts. 

T.  C.  IngersoU,  while  continuing 
as  manager  of  the  Bethlehem-Ala- 
meda  Yard,  becomes  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Yard.  F.  S.  McGuigan 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Alameda  Yard,  succeeding  Fred 
McLean,  who  has  been  given  in- 
creased duties  at  the  Bethlehem-Ala- 


E.  C.  Rechtin 
Manager  of  San  Pedro  Yard. 

meda  Yard.  E.  C.  Rechtin  continues 
manager  of  the  Company's  San  Pedro 
Yard. 

Districts  in  which  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building and  Ship  Repair  Yards  are 
grouped,  apart  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
District,  are  as  follows: 

NEW  YORK  DISTRICT— Staten 
Island  Yard,  Hoboken  Yard,  Brook- 
lyn 27th  Street  Yard,  and  Brooklyn 
56th  Street  Yard. 

BOSTON  DISTRICT  — Quincy 
Yard,  Hingham  Yard,  and  Boston 
Yards. 

BALTIMORE  DISTRICT— Spar- 
rows Point  Yard,  Baltimore  Yard, 
Fairfield  Yard. 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 
ANNOUNCED.  Ferdmand 
Schmiti,  Jr.,  president  of  Ev- 
erett Pacific  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company,  recently 
announced  two  important  ex- 
ecutive changes. 

O.  A.  Tucker,  well  known 
West  Coast  shipbuilding  execu- 
tive, has  been  appointed  vice 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Everett  plant.  Mr. 
Tucker  came  from  Pacific  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  Tacoma, 
where  he  was  president  and 
general  manager.  He  took  over 
his  new  duties  at  Everett  on 
August  l.V 

The  other  important  manage- 
ment change  at  the  Company  is 
the  promotion  of  James  N.  Cun- 
ningham to  the  position  of 
works  manager.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham has  been  associated  with 
the  firm  since  December,  1943, 
and  for  the  past  six  months  has 
been  assistant  works  manager. 
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CONFERENCE  AT 
CONSOLIDATED 

P.  M.  R.'s  photographer  c. 
Charles  W.  Lee,  production  r 
ger  for  Consolidated  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  conferring  on  August  15, 
"Jap  Surrender  Day."  at  Wilming- 
ton yard  of  Consolidated  Steel.  In 
on  the  conference,  but  not  in  the 
picture,  was  Alden  Roach,  president 
of  Consolidated  Steel.  Captain  Schu- 
macher (at  left),  associated  with  Ad- 
miral Vicker>-  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  since  February,  was 
completing  a  flying  tour  of  Pacific 
Coast  shipyards. 


WESTINGHOUSE   ACQUIRES 
B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY. 

Acquisition  of  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant 
Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  the  pio- 
neer in  the  design  and  manufacture 
of  air  handh'ng  and  processing  equip 
ment,  has  been  announced  by  A.  W 
Robertson,  chairman  of  the  Westing 
house  Electric  Corporation. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COM- 
PANY'S  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
PLANT,  has  developed  a  device  that 
may  ultimately  replace  bells,  horns 
and  other  devices  on  huoys.  It  is  a 
super-loudspeaker  and  is  now  being 
tried  out  in  New  York  harbor.  Dur- 
ing a  trial  held  in  the  presence  of 
Coast  Guard,  police,  and  harbor  offi- 
cials, the  speaker  sent  its  message 
across  the  bay  to  ferryboats,  cargo 
vessels  and  other  craft.  Under  favor- 
able conditions  the  new  loudspeaker 
can  send  messages  four  miles. 


BENDIX   ESTABLISHES   NEW 
INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION.— 

The  formation  of  a  new  division, 
Bendi.\  International,  to  handle  the 
comprehensive  foreign  trade  program 
of  Bendix  Aviation  Corporation  was 
recently  disclosed  by  Ernest  R. 
rcech,  president.  Bendix  Interna- 
tional will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  T.  Zaoral,  general  manager, 
who  joined  the  corporation  as  coordi- 
nator of  foreign  affairs. 


THE  SHERRILL  INSTRUMENT 
[COMPANY  has  been  formed  as  a 
marketing    and    distribution    agency 


for  the  products  of  the  Sherrill  Re- 
search Corporation,  it  is  announced 
by  the  company,  whose  general  of- 
fices are  in  Peru,  Indiana. 

Burl  E.  Sherrill,  president  and 
founder  of  the  Research  Corporation, 
also  heads  the  new  company,  with 
Mark  Donaldson  as  general  sales 
manager.  The  Sherrill  organization 
manufactures  a  complete  line  of  ma- 
rine, aviation  and  automotive  com- 
passes. 


York.  D.  J.  McQueeney  took  over 
the  duties  as  marine  sales  engineer 
in  San  Francisco  district. 


D.  V.  DANIELS,  former  marine 
representative  of  The  Texas  Com- 
pany, has  been  transferred  from  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  company 
to  the  Marine  Sales  Division  in  New 
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WESTERN  PIPE  dc  STEEL'S  Lee 
W.  Delhi,  vice  president,  announced 
the  promotion  of  Marsh  M.  M.  Fick- 
ert,  assistant  chief  engineer,  to  as- 
sume all  duties  formerly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  F.  J.  Swaney.  This 
change  took  effect  August  1. 

Those  named  as  Chiefs  of  their 
various  section  in  the  new  set-up  un- 
der Mr.  Fickert  were:  Hugh  Farqvi- 
hart,  chief.  Ship  Repair  engineer;  ]. 
E.  Kerr,  chief.  Marine  Engineering 
Design;  H.  J.  Kelley,  chief.  Commer- 
cial Engineering  Design. 
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Westinghoiise 

Honors 

Los  Angelean 

Burrell  S.  Manuel  of  Los  Angeles, 
viee  president  of  the  Westinghouse 
Eleetric  Supply  Company,  on  July  3 
reeeived  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electrie  Corporation, 
highest  company  award  for  distin- 
guished service.  Presentation  of  the 
award  was  made  hy  Bonnell  W.Clark 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  sales  for  the  Corporation 
and  president  of  the  Supply  Com- 
pany, during  brief  ceremonies  in  Mr. 
Manuel's  office. 

In  tangible  recognition  of  Mr. 
Manuel's  long  and  outstanding  serv- 
ices to  the  company,  he  received  a 
large  bronze  medal  which  bears  on 
its  face  a  silver  "W"  and  his  name, 
with  the  legend  "Whom  his  fellow 
men  delight  to  honor."  The  medal 
was  designed  by  Rene  Chambellan, 
the  sculptor. 

BONNELL  W.  CLARK,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales  for  the 
Westinghouse  Eleetric  Corporation, 
since  March,  1942,  is  also  president 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Supply 
Co.  He  has  seen  the  latter  concern 
grow  from  14  electrical  jobbing 
houses  when  he  joined  it  as  a  special 
representative  in  1925,  to  a  network 
of  branches  in  79  principal  market 
centers  of  the  country. 
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Lubricants 
Company  Gives 
Special  Service 

The  Ryt-Oyl  Lubricants  Co.,  and 
Its  predecessor  companies  have  been 
engaged  in  the  lubricants  business  in 
San  Francisco  since  1904.  Recently 
Charles  E.  Sweetman  retired  and  sold 
his  interest  to  several  Eastern  oil  men, 
who  feel  quite  optimistic  about  the 
prospects  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the 
luhricating  oil  business. 

John  J.  Franzman,  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  is  in  charge  of 
all  operations  on  the  Coast,  with  the 
head  office  and  warehouse  located  at 
115  Main  Street,  San  Francisco,  and 


branch  offices  at  Los  Angeles,  Port' 
land  and  Seattle.  The  company  is 
the  Pacific  Coast  agent  for  the  Pen- 
olamarine  Lubricants,  and  services 
ships  under  contract  with  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  A 
valuable  time  saving  lubricants  and 
engineering  service  is  rendered  by 
the  company's  engineers  to  ship  op' 
erators,  by  recommending  the  correct 
lubricants  for  use  on  all  kinds  of  ma- 
rine machinery. 

In  addition  to  the  optimistic  views 
of  Pacific  Coast  business  in  the  fu- 
ture, held  by  the  new  men  in  the 
company,  they  also  feel  that  the 
Coast  offers  heretofore  unseen  possi- 
bilities of  transporting  lubricating  oil 
stocks  from  Eastern  points  for  im- 
mediate delivery  to  the  large  oil  mar- 
keting organizations  of  premium  lu- 
bricants. 


W.S.A.'s  "Andy" 
Wilson 

Behind  the  mammoth  job  of  re- 
cruitment and  manning  of  ships  for 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  Andrew  "Andy" 
Wilson,  soft  spoken,  quiet  operating 
and  re:ognized  as  another  executive 
who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
winning  of  the  war  without  benefit  of 
uniform  or  rank. 

"Andy"  has  been  in  maritime  oc- 
cupation since  1912.  He  started  as  a 
stevedore  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
then  went  with  Hammond  Lumber 
Company,  continuing  with  them  until 
he  advanced  as  Superintendent  of 
their  lumber  yard  at  Terminal  Island. 
Then  he  joined  the  Christenson 
Hammond  Shipping  Company  in 
193.3,  and  served  as  their  port  agent 
until  1939,  when  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Waterfront  Employ- 
ers' Association  and  Pacific  Ameri- 
can Shipowners  Association  as  their 
labor  relations  representative  for 
Southern  California. 

In  July,  1942,  he  joined  the  Gov- 
ernment as  port  representative,  Re- 
cruitment and  Manning  Organization 
in  Los  Angeles.  A  year  later  he  was 
promoted  to  Pacific  Coast  Regional 
Representative,  his  present  post,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

"Andy"  is  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Bilge  Club  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
L'nited  States,  Port  of  Los  Angeles. 
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IVorthwest 
Propeller  IVews 

Postwar  plans  of  the  State  of 
Washington  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  terminals  and  intra-port 
switching,  were  discussed  at  the  July 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Propeller  Club 
of  the  United  States,  Port  of  Seattle. 

Speakers  included  Art  Garton,  di- 
rector of  the  State  Department  of 
Conser\Mtion  and  Development,  rep- 
resenting Gov.  Men  C.  Wallgren, 
Col.  W.  C.  Bickford,  general  mana- 
ger and  chief  engineer  of  the  Port  of 
Seattle,  and  Howard  G.  Costigan, 
executive  secretary  of  Governor 
Wallgren's  Advisor^'  Committee. 

Garton  spoke  on  the  subject,  "Mar 
itime  Plans  of  the  State  Administra 
tion,"  while  Colonel  Bickford  dis 
cussed  plans  for  "Ports  and  Port  Fa 
cilities  in  the  State."  Costigan  ex 
plained  how  the  Propeller  Club  could 
cooperate  with  the  State  in  its  pro- 
gram for  expansion  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  marine  industry. 

The  program  provoked  a  barrage 
of  questions  fired  at  the  State  officials 
by  Propeller  Club  members.  Lively 
discussion  of  the  maritime  potentiali- 
ties of  Seattle  evidenced  the  vigor 
with  which  the  State  of  Washington 
is  going  after  the  development  of  a 
prosperous  marine  industry'. 


Minot  Joins 
Cox  &  Stevens 

Francis  Minot  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Cox  is'  Stevens,  Inc.,  naval  archi- 
tects and  marine  engineers,  New- 
York,  according  to  announcement  by 
P.  L.  Rhodes,  naval  architect  of  that 
firm. 


Educated  at  Harvard  and  M.I.T., 
he  served  in  the  Navy  in  the  First 
World  War,  and  has  just  completed 
several  years  of  service  with  the 
Army  Transportation  Corp.  as  naval 
architect  in  charge  of  stability,  dam- 
age control,  and  other  technical  as- 
pects of  ship  conversion.  For  many 
years  he  was  associated  with  Prof. 
George  Owen  of  M.I.T.  in  the  firm 
of  Owen  &■  Minot,  engaged  primarily 
in  consulting  work. 

Cox  &f  Stevens,  with  a  staff  of  500, 
are  actively  engaged  in  numerous 
post-war  projects  in  addition  to  their 
work  for  the  various  Federal  agen- 
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Yonng  Master 

Kenneth  Allan  Hulme,  recently  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  on  the  troop- 
ship Young  America,  where  he  was 
chief  officer  for  18  months,  during 
the  invasion  of  the  Marshalls,  Sai- 
pan,  Tinian,  Guam  and  Leyte  Gulf. 
He  recently  acquired  an  unlimited 
Masters  License,  "any  ocean,  any 
tons,"  at  the  age  of  25  years. 

Through  the  Masters,  Mates  and 
Pilot's  Association  he  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  master  of  a  troop  transport 
The  William  F.  Cody,  operated  by 
the  American  President  Lines,  and 
now  sailing  the  Atlantic  ocean  routes. 

Before  joining  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, he  was  known  as  a  very  clever 


yachtsman  around  San  Francisco  bay, 
and  graduated  from  the  California 
Maritime  Academy  in  July,  1942. 

He  is  the  son  of  Allan  K.  Hulme, 
vice  president  of  the  General  Steam- 
ship Corporation,  Ltd.,  of  San  Fran- 


Coptai 

George   F.    Shecklen,    USNR,   vice 

preside 

nt     and     generaf     manager    and    a 

directo 

of  the  Radiomarine  Corporafion 

of   America. 

Radio  Marine  Elects 

Captain   George   F.  Shecklen,   US 

NR,  has  been  elected  vice  president 
and  general  manager  and  also  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Radiomarine  Corporation 
of  America,  it  was  announced  by 
Charles  J.  Pannill,  president  of  Ra- 
diomarine. Before  entering  the  Navy 
on  active  duty  in  December,  1941, 
Captain  Shecklen  was  commercial 
manager  of  RCA  Communications, 
Inc. 

Following  his  recall  to  active  serv- 
ice with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, he  served  successively  as 
Communication  Officer,  National 
Censorship,  New  York;  District 
Communication  Officer,  Third  Naval 
District;  Aide  to  General  Robert  C. 
Davis,  USA,  on  a  special  mission  to 
South  America  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  as  Liaison  Officer  with  the 
U.  S.  Commercial  Ctimpany.  In 
March,  1944,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet,  and  for  15  months 
was  stationed  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  in 
the  Western  Carolines.  He  came 
back  to  New  York  in  July. 
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vision.  At  right:  Cap- 
tain Robert  A.  Smyth, 
USCGR,  recently  pro- 
moted to  rank  of  Cop- 
toin.      He    is    chief    of 


Coast     Gua 
chant      Mo 


ADMIRAL  SPENCER,  Assistant 
Chief  Operations  OfSeer,  now  heads 
the  Merchant  Marine  Inspection  Di- 
vision, the  Merchant  Marine  Person- 
nel Division  and  the  Port  Security 
Division  of  the  Coast  Guard.  The 
three  divisions  formerly  had  been 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Chief 
Operations  Officer. 


EDWARD  H.  JOHNSON,  asso- 
ciated with  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  the  Lunkenheimer  Company  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  in  the  sale  of  Lunk- 
enheimer valves  throughout  the  West, 
is  directing  the  company's  affairs  in 
this  territory  during  the  absence  of 
James  Castle.  Mr.  Castle  has  been 
ill  for  the  past  several  months. 


THOMAS  G.  BAIRD,  who  rep- 
resents the  Standard  Steam  Winch  & 
Hoist  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  announces 
that  he  carries  a  complete  stock  of 
spare  parts  for  the  American  Hoist 
and  Derrick  winches,  Emerson  Walk- 
er windlasses  and  the  Wilson-Pirrie 
steering  engine  as  used  on  Liberty 
ships  saihng  into  this  port.  Tom 
Baird,  who  is  well  known  among  the 
marine  fraternity  in  San  Francisco, 
has  represented  this  company  for 
years. 


WORD  HAS  BEEN  RECEIVED 

of  the  appointment  of  Commander 
Francis  (Frank)  Leahy,  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard,  from  San  Francisco,  who  was 
formerly  United  States  Inspector  of 
Boilers,  to  the  staff  of  Lieutenant 
General  Lucius  Clay,  American  mili- 
tary governor  of  Germany.  Com- 
mander Leahy's  duties  place  on  him 
the  responsibility  for  river  naviga- 
tion and  the  inland  waterways  of  the 
American   occupation   zone   in   Ger- 
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JOHN  W.  LAVERACK  was  elect 
ed  president  of  The  Dampney  Com 
pany  of  America,  Hyde  Park,  Massa 
chusetts.  He  succeeds  Clarence  J 
Hunter  who  becomes  chairman  of  the 
Board  and  technical  director  for  spe 
cial  concentration  on  rearch  and  dc 
velopment. 


W.  T.  RILEY  became  a  member  of 
of  the  Shipyard  Disposal  Commit- 
tee, of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, effective  August  1,  following 
the  resignation  of  A.  F.  Coon. 

H.  S.  WOODMAN,  who  came  to 
San  Francisco  from  New  York  in 
February  to  initiate  operations  on  this 
coast  of  the  Marine  Transport  Lines, 
announces  that  he  is  returning  to  the 
New  York  office  and  that  P.  J. 
Schniitt  has  arrived  to  take  charge  of 
the  San  Francisco  office.  Schmitt  was 
assistant  operations  manager  in  New 
York  City. 


Edward  Dorresten,  general  manager 

of  The  Bay  Cities  Asbestos  Company 

of   Oakland,    California. 


ROY  E.  ANDERSON  WAS 
NAMED  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Tanker  Operation,  August  1,  suc- 
ceeding John  W.  Bancker,  elected  a 
vice  president  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Institute,  Inc.  Mr. 
Bancker  had  formerly  been  with  the 
Socony-'Vacuum  Oil  Co.  and  so  had 
Mr.  Anderson.  L.  A.  Smith,  former- 
ly with  Standard  Oil  of  California, 
has  been  named  assistant  director. 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  with  the  WSA 
on  loan  since  1943. 


Thomas  S.  Ryan,  recent  appointed 
representative  in  California  for  C. 
H.  Wheeler  Mfg.  Co.  of  Philadelphio 


HICKS  MARINE  ENGINES  RE- 
SUME    MANUFACTURE.     Alex 

Thomson,  new  owner  of  the  Hicks 
heavy  duty  marine  gas  engine,  re 
cently  acquired  the  manufacturing 
rights  from  the  Yuba  Company.  New 
headquarters  will  be  in  Martinez, 
California,  where  Thomson  now  op- 
erates the  Bay  Specialties  Company 
machine  shop. 

An  addition  to  the  present  shop  is 
going  up  immediately  and  will  be 
used  exclusively  for  assembling  and 
testing  Hicks  engines. 

The  most  modern  equipment  is 
being  used,  including  internal,  exter- 
nal, centerless,  and  surface  grinding 
facilities.  Thirteen  machinists  are  al- 
ready at  work:  Six,  8,  10,  12,  and  16 
hp.  models  are  being  manufactured. 

While  only  a  few  new  engines  are 
available  at  this  time,  Thomson  ex- 
pects production  to  be  rolling  in 
three  months.  At  present  all  part 
replacements  may  be  obtained  either 
in  Martinez  or  fnmi  George  Carle, 
Fishermen's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
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Marine  E^i^eliaiige 
Activities 


New  Members 

The  roster  ot  the  Marine  Exehange 
has  been  expanded  with  acceptance 
of  membership  from  the  following: 

Arctic  Chemical  Company 

Captain  C.  A.  Christiansen 

E.  F.  Drew  6^  Company 

Hunt,  Mirk  Company 

Hawley  Industries 

E.  E.  Meyers,  Bank  of  America  Trav- 
eler's Check  Dept. 

Parry  Navigation  Company 

Poultry  Producers  of  Central  California 

Rodpak  Manufacturing  Company 

Seamen's  Church  Institute 

Smith  Lynden  (i  Company 

J.  H.  Winchester  6?  Company,  Inc 

L.  A.  Young  Spring  6?  Wire  Company 

Harbor  Day  Exhibit 

The  exhibit  displayed  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Ferry  Building  during  the 
week  of  Harbor  Day  drew  a  large 
and  interested  audience. 

The  exhibit  was  arranged  for  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  spon- 
sors of  Harbor  Day,  by  Frank  Janov 
of  the  Marine  Exchange. 
The  exhibitors  were: 

American  President  Lines 

Ames,  W.  R.,  6?  Co. 

Avoset  Company 

Bacon,  Edward  R.,  Co. 

Ets-Hokin  6?  Galvan 

General  Electric  Co. 

General  Engineering  6?  Drydock  Co. 

Grace  Line 

Haultain,  Philip  E. 

Hough  (^  Egbert 

Johnson,  Robert  L.,  ^  Co. 

Malott  y  Peterson 

Matson  Navigation  Company 

McCormick  S.  S.  Company 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Co 

Pan  American  Alr^^■ays 

Permanente  Metals  Corp. 

Ray  Oil  Burner  Co. 

Rodpak  Company 

Stow  Manufacturing  Co 

Travelers  Aid 

United  Seaman  Service 

United  States  Army  Transport  Corp^ 

United  States  Coast  Guard 

United  States  Maritime  Service 

United  States  Twelfth  Naval  District 

United  States  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration 

Victor  Equipment  Company 

Weeks-Howe  Emerson 

Western  Fire  &  Equipment  Company 

Wcstinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Women's  Organization  for  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine 

Floor   ond   oHice   of   the    Son   Froncisco 
Marine   Exchange. 


Reception  on  Exchange  Floor 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  host  on  the  Exchange  Floor  on 
the  afternoon  of  Harbor  Day  to  over 
600  officials,  including  mayors  and 
supervisors  from  the  cities  and  coun- 
ties  of  Northern  California. 

The  guests  were  greeted  by  Lt 
Comdr.  Joseph  T.  O'Callahan,  chap- 
lain of  the  USS  Franklin,  the  aircraft 
carrier  that  fought  its  way  back  to  the 
United  States  after  the  Japs  had  hit 
her  in  their  home  waters. 

Father  O'Callahan  told  of  the  he- 
roic work  of  the  crew  and  medical 
corps  aboard  the  ship  when  disaster 
struck. 

Model  on  Display 

Now  on  display  on  the  Exchange 
Floor  is  a  414-foot  model  of  the  sloop 
Gjoa,  of  47  tons  net,  with  which 
Roald  Amundsen  and  his  crew  nego- 
tiated the  Northwest  Passage,  1903- 
1908. 

The  original  vessel  is  in  Golden 
Gate  Park. 

Figurines  of  Amundsen  and  his 
crew,  carved  out  of  the  Gjoa's  mast, 
are  to  be  seen  aboard  the  model. 


Made  for  Erik  Krag  by  Prestoii 
Da  hi  Models,  the  model  is  on  a  Yz' 

inch  scale. 

Radio  Talk  by  Roth 

On  the  afternoon  of  Harbor  Day, 
Almon  E.  Roth,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Shipping, 
spoke  over  KGO  on  the  Citizens  for 
Victory  Hour. 

Mr.  Roth  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  harbor  to  the  Bay  Area  and 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

This  broadcast  is  one  of  many 
sponsored  by  the  Marine  Exchange, 
all  of  which  are  designed  to  impress 
the  approximately  three  million  citi- 
zens of  the  Bay  Area  with  the  im- 
portance to  them  individually  of  the 
harbor's  activities,  and  that  any  let- 
down in  or  interference  with  these 
activities  will  seriously  be  felt  by 
every  family. 


POCKET  SIZE  BOOKLET 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 

A  popular  little  blue  booklet,  en- 
titled  "Ships  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine," produced  by  Tide  Water  As- 
sociated Oil  Company,  is  causing  a 
wave  of  favorable  comment  on  the 
West  Coast.  This  brochure  was  in- 
spired by  growing  public  interest  in 
the  activities  and  future  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine. 

Its  30  pages  are  filled  with  pic- 
tures, data  and  silhouette  models  of 
the  principal  types  of  vessels  com- 
prising ihe  United  States  great  mer- 
chant fleet. 
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Obituaries 

CAPTAIN  A.   A.   SAWYER,  a 

well  known  retired  member  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots  Association, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Larkspur  on 
July  20. 


CRANE  BOARD  CHAIRMAN 
DIES.  After  being  with  Crane  Co. 
for  53  years,  John  B.  Berryman, 
chairman  of  its  Board  of  Directors 
since   19.i5,  died  in  Chicago  on  Au- 


gust 10,  at  the  age  of  83. 

Mr.  Berryman,  born  and  educated 
in  Canada,  came  to  Minneapolis  in 
1885  as  a  bookkeeper  in  the  plumb- 
ing supply  company  that  later  became 
Crane  Co.'s  Minneapolis  branch.  He 
became  manager  of  that  branch;  man- 
ager of  the  engineering  sales  depart- 
ment in  Chicago;  secretary  of  the 
company;  director  and  3rd  vice  presi- 
dent; 1st  vice  president;  and  presi- 
dent of  the  company  in  1932.  In 
1935  he  relinquished  active  manage- 
ment to  younger  men. 
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HAROLD  H.  EBEY,  aged  65,  one 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  Pacific 
Coast  shipping  in  the  prewar  years, 
died  suddenly  in  August  in  San  Fran- 
CISCO.  Prior  to  the  war,  he  was  Pa- 
cific Coast  representative  of  the  old 
Cosmos  Line,  succeeding  the  late 
Dingle  Gray.  During  the  war  years 
he  became  West  Coast  director  of 
the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board.  With  the 
return  of  peace,  he  became  owners' 
representative  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  Hamburg  -  American  Line, 
which  had  absorbed  the  Cosmos  Line 
and  other  German  shipping  interests. 
Afterwards,  he  held  several  positions 
of  power  and  influence  in  shipping 
on  this  range.  In  1935,  he  became 
connected  with  the  foreign  trade 
house  of  Otis,  McAllister  I?  Co.,  a 
connection  he  continued  until  his 
sudden  death. 


RAY  BUSH,  a  partner  of  the  vet- 
eran copra  house  of  Atkins,  KroU  &? 
Co.,  died  late  in  July,  only  two  weeks 
after  he  landed  in  Manila  from  his 
San  Francisco  headquarters.  Death 
was  caused  by  a  heart  attack  induced 
by  overwork  during  wartime,  Mr. 
Bush  was  45.  He  was  on  a  Govern- 
ment mission  to  do  with  exports  of 
copra  when  stricken. 

His  widow  and  daughter  reside  in 
Ross.  A  brother,  William  J.  Bush, 
is  vice  president  of  American  Presi- 
dent Lines. 


HARRISON  R.  "HAP"  McLAR. 

NIN,  widely  known  Southern  Cali- 
fornia shipping  executive,  died  on 
July  21.  He  was  widely  known  in 
Pacific  Coast  marine  circles.  Mr.  Mc- 
Larnin's  father  was  the  first  agent  to 
handle  the  business  of  W.  R.  Grace 
6?  Co.,  in  Los  Angeles,  and  McLar- 
nin  succeeded  him  to  the  business. 
When  Grace  opened  their  own  of- 
fices in  the  South  he  was  identified 
with  the  company  until  1934  when 
he  resigned. 


OBITUARY.  The  sudden  death 
of  Edward  G.  White  on  July  2,  at  his 
home  in  Concord,  where  he  had  been 
practicing  law  since  leaving  the  NYK 
line  after  Pearl  Harbor,  was  a  shock 
to  the  many  friends  of  the  popular 
and  widely  known  former,  general 
passenger  manager.  Mr.  White  was 
ill  only  a  few  days  and  there  was  no 
anxiety  about  his  condition. 

He  had  engaged  in  the  steamship 
business  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  was  known  in  rail,  air  and  water 
transportation  throughout  the  nation. 
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TUNA! 


No  Time  To  Waste! 


^K^^  Time  is  vital  to  these 
^^^^^^Lmen.  Their  job  is  to  get 
^■^^■to  profitable  tuna 
Hfl^  waters  as  quickly  as 
ij^^    possible,  devote  all 
'  their  energy  to  fishing 

when  the  run  is  on,  and  get  back  to 
market  with  every  pound  caught. 
For  these  days  all  the  fish  the  in- 
dustry can  produce  is  needed. 

To  make  a  profitable  haul,  a 
tuna  vessel  may  have  to  run  all 
the  way  down  to  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America. 

Perhaps  that's  why  the  designer 
and  well-known  Pacific  boat  builder, 
Anthony  Martinolich,  specified 
Sperry  equipment  aboard  his  new 
super  tuna  clipper.  Pan  American. 
He  knew  that  on  this  long  run  the 


fastest  time  could  be  made  by  steer- 
ing straighter  courses. 

With  the  Sperry  Gyro-Pilot  at 
the  rudder  and  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
compass in  command  of  the  course, 
the  Pan  American  can  make  her 
cruise  in  record  time.  Not  only  is 
time  saved,  there  is  a  double  econ- 
omy— fuel.' 

Besides  automatic  steering  with 
"Metal  Mike,"  the  Sperry  Steering 
System  permits  hand-electric  and 
emergency-hand  steering  through 
shafting  and  cable.  An  Electric 
Rudder  Indicator  provides  a 
positive  indication  of  rudder  posi- 
tion at  all  times.  T'vo  12-inch  In- 
candescent Searchlights  complete 
the  Sperry  equipment  aboard  the 
Pan  American. 


If  you're  thinking  of  new  ships, 
remember  that  Sperry  equipment 
can  help  make  them  more  profitable. 


The  149'  8"  super  tuna  clipper  Pan  American,  fish- 
ing for  Sun  Harbor  Packing  Company,  of  San  Diego, 
has  Sperry  Gyro  -  Compass,  Sperry  Gyro- Pilot, 
Sperry  Steering  Engine,  Sperry  Searchlights,  and 
Sperry  Electric  Rudder  Indicator  equipment. 


Sperry  Gyroscope  Company,  Inc. 


GREAT  NECK,  N.  Y. 


m- 
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ON  THE  WAYS— Continued 

LAUNCHINGS  OF  THREE 

CALIFORNIA  YARDS 
From  July  15  to  August  25 

CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 
Terminal  Island 

SS  Roswell  Victory,  July  17 
SS  Bessemer  Victory,  July  26 
SS  North  Platte  Victory,  Aug.  5 
SS  Oshkosh  Victory,  Aug.  9 
SS  Hattiesburg  Victory,  Aug.  14 

CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  COR- 
PORATION 
Wilmington  Shipyard 

Coastal  Buccaneer,  July  18 
Coastal  Cadet,  July  26 
M.S.  Crown  Knot,  Aug.  4 
Coastal  Rambler,  Aug.  7 
Coastal  Monarch,  Aug.  15 
Coastal  Telegrapher,  Aug.  22 
Coastal  Charger,  Aug.  23 

MARINSHIP  CORPORATION 
Sausalito 

Tankers 

Wheeler  Hills,  July  15 
USS  Concho,  July  25 
USS  Conecuh,  Aug.  10 
SS  Fruitvale  Hills,  Aug.  25 


V/CTORy  AT  CALSHIP 


■  reoched  Calship  the  men  working  the 
workers  below  cheered  the  annnounce- 
n    workers,    Mrs.    Robbie    W.    Roberts, 


ews  of  Japanese  ■ 
cranes  formed  a  huge  V  > 
ment    on    August    14.      The    wome. 

welder,  hangs  crepe  on  Hirohito  as  soon  as  the  announcement  came 
through.  With  her  are  sisters  who  work  at  Colship,  Miss  Ruth  Diemer. 
burner,  and  Mrs.  Georgia  Enochs,  burner  in  plate  shop.  They  are  pointing 
ot  pictures  of  Mussolini,  who  required  230  ships  from  Calship  before 
giving    up   the   ghost,    and    Hitler,    who    took   430    Calship    vessels   before 
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VAPOR  CAR  HEATIIVG 

APPOINTS  REPRESENTATIVE 


Hough  6?  Egbert  Company,  San 
Francisco,  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  they  have  been  appointed  as 
service  agents  for  the  Vapor  Car 
Heating  Company  of  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. This  heating  company  has  in- 
stalled a  large  number  of  their  Vapor 
Clarkson  boilers  for  auxiliary  heating 
purposes  on  vessels  built  by  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
notably  on  the  V-4  tugs  and  the 
ClMAVl  motorships. 

A  complete  line  of  spare  parts,  re- 
placement units,  etc.,  for  the  boilers 
on  these  vessels  is  now  in  stock  in 
San  Francisco  and  the  servicing  of 
these  boilers  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Fred  Wilkinson.  At  San  Pedro 
the  service  work  will  be  under  the 
aegis  of  David  Steward,  engineer  for 
the  company. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  to  have 
this  same  service  extended  to  Seattle 
and  the  Northwest. 
This  places  the  marine  service  work 


of  the  Vapor  Car  Heating  Company 
in  very  competent  hands  and  excel- 
lent service  will  be  rendered. 

Edward  S.  Hough,  the  principal  of 
the  firm,  is  well  known  for  his 
many  years  of  constructive  work 
along  the  waterfront  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  we  congratulate  Vapor  on 
making  such  a  wise  selection  for  their 
service  organization. 

The  company  also  represents 
Walter  Kidde  6?  Company,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  pioneers  in  carbon  diox- 
ide fire  protection  equipment;  the 
American  Engineering  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  the  Lane 
Lireboat  and  Davit  Company  of 
Flushing,  Long  Island.  They  also 
manufacture  and  sell  the  Hough  Pat- 
ent Boiler  Feed  Check  Valve,  well 
and  favorably  known  throughout  the 
marine  field  for  its  efficiency  in  elim- 
inating the  hammer  in  boiler  feed 
water  lines. 


Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding,  Ship 

Repairing,  and  Roat  Ruilding  Yards 
Directory  of  Executives 


ALBINA   ENG.   &   MACHINE  WORKS. 
Inc. 
2103  N.  Clark  Ave. 
Portland  12.  Oregon 

President:  L.  R.  Hussa. 
Vice   President:  P.  L.  Symons. 
Secretary:  T.  J.  Cousins. 
Manager:  L.  R.  Hussa. 
Treasurer:  Dale  L.  Caldwell. 
Naval  .Architect:  C.  F.  P.utler. 
Purchasing  .Xgcnt:  \V.   n.  Hushes. 

AMES    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRYDOCK 
COMPANY 
3200  2&th  Ave.  S.W. 
Seattle  6.  Washington 

resident:    I.  .A.   llaillarRenn. 

ice   President:  Keith  G.  Fisken. 
Manager:  R.  L.  Albin. 
Superintendent:  J.  C.  Lane. 
Chief  En.gineer:  .A.  L.  Hiles. 
Purchasin.t;  .\gent:  E.  C.  Gaumnitz. 

AMSHIP   CORP. 
Foot  of  Paru  St. 
Alameda,  Calif. 

President:  (.eorge  W.  Baker.   Ir. 

;  I'resident:  C.  E.  Strobel. 
Operations  Manager;    (ohn  Steen. 
Secretary:  Arthur  L.  Dahl,  Tr. 
-     asurer:   Tuilliard  McDonald. 

ANACORTES  SHIPWAYS.  INC. 
Box  111 
Anacortes,  Washington 

President:  L.  P.  Clark. 

Vice  Pres.:  W.  P.  Yaw  &  D.  M.  Drake. 


Secretary;  E.  E.  Carroll. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
General  Supt.:  Charles  Taylor. 
Purchasing  Agent    Harrison  Newkirk. 

ANDERSON  &  CHRISTOFANI 
Innes  &  Griffiths  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS 

Plant  No.  1,  Harbor  Island  Plant 
2727.14th  Ave.  S.  W. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

General  Manager;  G.  H.  Stebbins. 
Gen.  Supt.;  C.  M.  Rohda. 
Chief  Engineer:  C.  W.  Johnson. 
Procurement  Manager:  R.  K.  Jaggar. 
Purchasing  Agent;  E.  B.  Devener. 

Plant  No.  2,  Lake  Union  Plant 
1515  Foirview  No. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

General  Manager;  G.  H.  Stebbins. 
Asst.  General  Manager;  H.  W.  Blaney. 
Naval  Architect:  B.  R.  Richards. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  T.  Harris. 

ASTORIA   MARINE  CONSTRUCTION 
CO. 
Astoria,  Ore. 

President:  Joseph  M.  Dyer. 

Vice    President    and    Manager:    G.    T 

McClean. 
Treasurer:  Geo.  C.  Sheahan. 
Naval  Architect:  loseph  M.  Dyer. 
Chief  Engineer;  W.  H.  Dole. 
Purchasing  Agent;  Richard  Schroeder. 
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BALLARD    MARINE    RAILWAY   CO. 
5351 -24th.  N.  W. 
Seattle.  Washington 

President;  W.  G.  Fryberg. 
Vice  President:  E.  C.  Smith 
Manager:  H.  F.  Fryberg. 

BARBEE   MARINE   YARDS.   INC. 

Foot  of  24th  Ave.  N.  W. 

Seattle.  Washington 

Plant  No.  2 

Bryn  Mawr.  Wash. 
President;  E.  P.  Donnelly. 
Vice  President:  D.  F.  Mitchell. 
Manager;  E.  P.  Donnelly. 
Naval  Architect:  Edwin  Monk. 
Purchasing  Agent:  P.  L.  Douglas. 

BASALT   ROCK   CO..   INC. 
8th  &  River  Sts. 
Napa,  California 

President  &  Mgr.;  A.  G.  Streblow 
Vice  Pres.:  Walter  Fawcett 
Asst.  Mgr,:  E.  F.  Rrovelli. 
Naval  Architect;  Don  McCall. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ed  Godsil. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  F    Godley, 

BELLINGHAM    IRON   WORKS,   INC. 
Squalrcum  Waterway 
Bellingham,  Washington 

President:  A.  W.  Talbot. 
Vice  President;  Hilton  VV.  Talbot. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  C.  I.  lamieson 
Naval  Architect:  Oscar  Liridquist 
General  Supt.:  Iver  B.  Nelson 
Plant  Manager:   fohn  Smart. 
Purchasing  Agent:  I..  M.  Brown. 
Personnel  Director:  .Alvin  .Anderson. 

BERKELEY  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  CO 
1331   East  Shore  Highway 
Berkeley  2,  California 

IVcsidrnt:  T,  .S,   .Xc-llson 

Vice  President:  D.  S.  Neilson. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 
Shipbuilding  Division 
Pacific  Coast  District 

General    M.ui;,^.,:   W.   .M.   |,;ui!;htnn. 
San  Francisco  Yard 
20th  and  Illinois  Streets 

Manager:  T.  C.  Ingersoll. 
Sales  Manager:  J.  T.  Greany. 
Asst.  Purch.  Agent:  E.  W.  Thomas. 

Alameda  Yard 
Manager:  F.  S.  McGuigan. 

Sag  Pedro  Yard 
Manager:  E.  C.  Rechtin. 
Asst.  Manager:  W.  .\.  Harrington. 

BIRCHFIELD   BOILER   CO.,   INC 
2503   East  11th  St. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  Alvin  T.  Davies. 
Vice  President:  James  D.  Davies 
A.sst.  Gen.  Mgr.;  Oscar  E.  Nero.  ' 
Naval  Architect;  Hubert  Bisson 
Chief  Engineer:  Ralph  M.  Kenton 
Purchasing  Agent:  Elmer  Nonhstrom 
Pub.  Relations  Mgr.:  C.  R.  FdringK.n. 

N.  J.   BLANCHARD   BOAT  CO. 
3201  Foirview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President  and  Manager:  N.  J.  Blanch- 

ard. 
Vice  President:  C.  P.  Blanchard. 
Purchasing  Agent;  J.  L.  Patton. 

BRYANT'S  MARINA,  INC. 
117  E.  Northlake 
Seottle.  Washington 

President;   Jerry   Bryant. 
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REMOVES  SOOT  &  FIRE-SCALE 

WHILE     BOILERS     OPERATE 

/^HIPPING  AND  SCRAPING  IS  UNNECESSARY 
V>  when  you  use  XZIT.  Simply  feed  XZIT  into  the  fire- 
box while  the  boilers  operate.  When  thrown  on  the  fire 
in  a  furnace  it  forms  a  gas  which  permeates  all  parts  of  the 
boiler,  the  uptakes,  and  the  stack  and  has  a  chemical  reac- 
tion on  the  soot  and  fire  scale. 

XZIT  can  be  used  to  extinguish  stack  fires  and  to  stop 
sparking.  Regular  use  keeps  boilers  and  stacks  clean  and 
free  of  soot  and  fire-scale. 

Used  by  all  types  of  merchant  and  naval  ships,  XZIT 
is  a  proved  product.  Write  for  demonstration  or  order  a 
trial  supply.  There  is  an  XZIT  representative  near  you 


XZIT 


FIRE  SCALE  &  SOOT  ERADICATOR 

103]      CLINTON     STREET,     H  O  B  O  K  E  N,     N.     J. 
5  8  0  0     S.     HO  OVER,     LOS     ANGELES,     CALIF. 
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Vice   President  and  General  Manager: 

Latham  L.  Goble. 
Pnrch.  Agent:  Larry  E.  Brockett. 

BURCHCRAFT  BOAT  CO. 

1000   Mitchell   St. 
Aberdeen,  Washington 

luer   and   Owner:    I,.    [■.    Rurch. 

CALIFORNIA   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
P.  O.  Box  966. 
Wilminqton,  California 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  S.  D.  Bechtel 

President:  J.  A.   McCone. 

Vice  President  and  General  Manae-er: 

J.  K,  Doolan. 
Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.:  Albert  O    Pegg. 
Adm.  Mgr.:  J.  M.  Warfield. 
Worl<s  Manager:  J.  S.  Sides. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  C.  Ryan. 
Marine  Engineer:  Dave  Charles. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Keeler. 
Hull  Supt.:  Carl  Rettig,  Jr. 

CALIFORNIA   STEEL   PRODUCTS  J 

COMPANY— MARINE   DIVISION  | 

Foot  of  16th  Ave.  Y 

Oakland.  California  / 

.Vlarine  Superintendent:  E.  J.  Shaw. 

CAMPBELL  MACHINE  CO. 
Foot  of  8th  St. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Partners:  David  C.  and  George  E. 
Campbell. 

Chief  Naval  Architect:  E.  G.  Berlin. 

Plant  Superintendent:  David  C.  Camp- 
bell. 

Purchasing  Agent:  O.  C.  Edson. 

Hull  Superintendent:  M.  Madruga. 

CHILMAN   SHIPYARD 
Hoquiaiti,  Washington 

President  and  Owner:  Ivar  Chilman. 

COLBERG   BOAT  WORKS 

Stockton  and  W.  Lindsey  Streets  ( 

Stockton,  California  ^ 

COLUMBIA   RIVER  PACKERS  ASSN.. 
INC.— SHIPYARD   DIVISION 
Astoria,  Oregon 

President:  E.  W.  Thompson. 
Vice  President:  T.  F.  Sandoz. 
Manager:  VV.  B.  Wootton, 
Naval  Architect:  J.  E.  Wicks. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  Lindstrom. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Larson. 

COMMERCIAL   IRON   WORKS 
Foot  of  S.  W.  Gibbs  St. 
Portland,  Oregon 

Pres.  and  Treas.:  Winston  W.  Casey. 
Executive    Vice    President    and    Gen. 

Manager:  Henry  A.  White. 
Vice  President:  Edward  L.  Casey. 
Naval  Architect:  Willis  G.  Telfer. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ray  Purdy. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Ivan  Home. 

CONCRETE   SHIP  CONSTRUCTORS 
National  City,  California 

Managing  Partners:   Carlos  Tavares 

and  R.  S.  Seabrook. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  M,  Callis. 
Structural  Engineer:  R.  H.  Annin. 
Superintendent:  J.  Meents. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Wurster. 

CONSOLIDATED   STEEL  CORP.,   LTD. 
5700  South  Eastern  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 
(P.    O.    Bo>   6880,    East   Los   Angeles 
Branch,  Los  Angeles  22,  California) 


PACI  FIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


BRiCKSEAL 


^  Highly-glazed 
monolithic  coating 
revents  cracking  and  spalling 

ricltseal  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
anger  of  untimely  failure  of  boiler 
sfractorles.  This  widely-used  refrac- 
3ry  coating,  applied  like  paint  with 
rush  or  spray  gun,  forms  a  highly, 
lazed,  heat  -  reflecting,  monolithic, 
rotective  surface  which  prevents 
amage  due  to  cracking, spalling, slag- 
ing,  air  infiltration  and  sudden  tem- 
erature  variation. 

'ickseal  should  not  be  confused  with 
■dinary  air-set  washes  which  form  a 
laster-iike  surface  coating.  Brickseal 
insists  of  high-fusion  clays  and 
etals  combined  in  oils.  Furnace  heat 
urns  the  oils  and  vitrifies  the  clays 
id  metals,  which  penetrate  deeply 
to  all  pores,  cra-ks  and  joints,  bind- 
g  the  bricks  into  a  durable,  mono- 
hic  wall. 

ickseal  cannot  crack,  blister  or  peel 
f  due  to  sudden  temperature 
langes  because,  at  operating  tem- 
sratures,  it  becomes  semi-plastic, 
srmitting  it  to  expand  and  contract 
th  the  wall.  Brickseal  also  binds  old 
acked  or  loosened  bricks.  Clinkers 
ay  be  removed  without  damage  to 
ing. 

)u  can  secure  Brickseal  protection 
th  very  little  cost  or  delay.  Write 
r  sample  today. 


BRICKSEAL 

REFRACTORY  CO. 

029  CLINTON  ST.,  HOBOKEN,  N   J 


Wllminqton.  Calif..  Shlpbylldinq  Div. 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Shipbuilding  DIv. 

I'resi.lent:  Aider  C.  Roacli. 

\  ice  IVesident:  l.loyd  K.  Karl. 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Finance 

F.  }.  Knoeppel. 
Vice  President:  C.  \V.  Crawford. 
Vice  President  (Texas):  H.  C.  Cranfill 
Treasurer:  Edward  H.  LeBreton. 
Secretary:  John  M.  Robinson,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect   (Wilmington):  D.  G 

Warren. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Abramson. 
Manager  of  Personnel:  C.  W.  G 


Mayweed    Plant 
Maywood,  California 

Yard  Offici.ils: 

General  Supt.:  R.  F.  Campliell. 

Plant  Supt.:  W.  J.  Carter. 

I  liief  Mechanical  and  Electrical  En- 
gineer: R.  E.  DeCamp. 

Chief  Structural  Engr.:  J,  R.  Helman. 

Chief  Designing  Engineer:  J.  Boyscn. 

Manager  Produclioii  Control:  W.  W. 
Boehling. 

Mgr.  Naval  Ordnance:  W.  F.  Prudcn. 

Project  Engineer  in  Charge  of  Oil 
Field  Equipment:  P.  E.  Noll. 

Wilminqfon    Shipbuilding    Division 
Wilmington,  California 

\'ard  Otticial.-: 

I'roduction  Manager:  C.  W.  Lee. 
Asst.  to  the  Vice  Pres.:  E.  H.  Seaver. 
Asst.  to  the  Vice  Pres.:  John  J.   Mc- 

Nerney. 
Marine  Engineer:  C.  G.  Smith. 
Machinery  Supt.:  G,  E.  LaFrancc. 
Facilities  Supt.:  J.  G.  Thompson. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  Jack  Love. 
Ways  Supt.:  An  Williams. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  G.  Warren. 
Manager    Production    Control:    1, 

Allison. 

Long   Beach   Shipbuilding    Division 
Long   Beach.  California 

Pico  St.  Yord 

Long  Beach,  Colifornia 

\  aril  (  )fficial: 
.\>st.   I  hitfittiiiu  Su|it,:   H. 
WiK'v. 

Craig  Yard 

Long  Beach,  California 

Yard  Official: 
Superintendent:  .Artluir  Djcrl 

Ship  Repair  Division 
Terminal  Island,  California 


M,i 


Jack    R 


Small  Boats  Division,  h 
Newport,  California 

Yard  Officials: 
Manager:  M.  P.  Klick. 
Superintendent:  !).  H.  .McD 

CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORPORATION 
OF  TEXAS 

(Subsidiary     of    Consolidated     Steel 
Corporation) 

P.   O.   Bol   341 

Orange.  Texas 
(Jfficers: 

President:  A.  G.  Roach. 
Vice  President:  L.  R.  Earl. 
Vice  President:  C.  F.  Raleigh. 
Treasurer:  A.  G.  Roach. 
Sec.  &  Asst.  Treas.:  H.  C.  Cranfill. 


BRICKSEAL 


REFRACTORY 

COATING 

SBOO  S.    Hoove 

St. 

Lo 

s   Angeles,  Col. 

1039   Clinton 

St. 

He 

bokcn,   N.   J. 
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ReMLER  microphone-loudspeaker  systems  transmit  and  amplify 
voice  commands  .  .  .  cover  selected  spaces  or  reach  every  man  aboard. 
Indispensable  at  sea,  while  docking  or  at  dock.  Vital  in  emergencies.  Built 
to  stand  up  under  severe  marine  exposure  .  .  .  designed  for  practical  sea- 
going men  by  a  firm  with  twenty-five  years  experience  in  marine  wireless 
and  electronics.  .  Installations  on  passenger  ships  since  1936.  Hundreds 
of  installations  since  Pearl  Harbor  on  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
U.  S.  Navy  vessels  to  meet  requirements  of  M.  M.  I.  Div.  U.  S  Coast 
Guard  and  BuShips  speciflcotions. 

BEMLEB  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  Bryant  St.  •  San  Francisco,  10,  Calif. 


REMLER 

■Onnouncln^  &  Communication  ^tf^ulpment 


ol  Marine  Commnnicalion  Equipment  Since  I9I8 


Orange  Shipbuilding   Division 
P.  O.  Box  481 
Orange,  Texas 

Vard  Officials: 

I'roduction  Mgn:   I.  B.  McClellan 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  R.  McChesney 
Naval  Architect:  W.  O.  Creighton 
Hull  Supt.:  Joseph  Campbell. 
Personnel  Director:  Joseph  Lackey 
Chief  Purch.  Agt.:  M.  T.  Bertini. 

COTTON   ENGINEERING  &  SHIPBUILD- 
ING CO. 
Port  Townsend,  Washington 

President:  Harry  A.  Cotton. 
y.  p.  and  Manager:  George  J.  Cotton. 
Naval  Architect:  Harold  Lee,  Associ- 
ates. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  W.  Mickelson 
Purch.  Agent:  Harry  A.  Cotton. 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Long  Beach  2,  California 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  John  F.  Craig, 
President:  James  G.  Craig. 
Vice  President:  John  Craig  IL 
Sales  Engineer:  Albert  Myers. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot. 

CRUIKSHANK  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President  and  Purchasing  Agent: 

Arthur  A.  Krueger. 
Vice  President:  Otto  A.  Ranft 
Naval  Architects:  H.  C.  Hanson  and 

W.  C.  Nickum  &  Sons. 
Ch.ef  Engr.:  Major  Barton  Cruikshank 

DUWAMISH  SHIPYARD,  INC. 
SiSB  W.  Marginal  Way 
Seattle  6,  Washington 

President:  F.  Flakstad. 

Vice   President   &  Business   Manager: 

A.  J.   Larsen. 
Manager    &    Purchasing   Agent: 
Axel   Larsen. 

EAST  BAY  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAIR 
COMPANY 
Oakland,  Calif. 

President:  James  B.  Howell. 
Vice  Presid'ent:  John  R.  Grigg. 
General  Manager:  lay  Graves 
General   Engineer:  Geo.  C.  Mills. 

EVERETT   MARINE  WAYS.   INC. 
Bayside  and  Hewitt 
Everett,  Washington 

President:  E.  T.  Templeton. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Sec.-Treas.:  E   W 

Stuchell. 
Asst.  Sec-Treasurer,  Mgr.,  Purchasing 

Agent:  E.  L.  Bishop. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
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EVERETT  PACIFIC   SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 
Tract  "O" 
Everett,  Wash. 

President:  Ferdinand  Schmitz.  Ir 
Vice  Pres.:  Paul  Pigott,  Al  Tucker 
Manager:  W  Tucker. 
Naval  Architect:  Tom  Rowlands 
Chief  Engineer:  Rov  Kamb. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Bud  Kinney. 

FELLOWS  &  STEWART.   INC. 
P.O.  Box  157 
Wilmington,  California 

President    and    Manager:    Victor    B 

Stewart. 
Vice  President:  Homer  H.  Evans. 
Sec.-Treas.  and  Naval  Architect: 
Jos.  Fellows,  Jr. 
I     Chief  Engineer:  J.  J.  Bommhardt. 
Purchasing  Agent:  O.  J.  Michael. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 
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It  is  a  simple,  speedy  installation  when 
you  specify  RODPAK,  for  your  re- 
packing jobs.  For  RODPAK  comes  to 
you  prepackaged — assembled  for  im- 
mediate installation.  To  install,  just 
slip  RODPAK'S  metal  and  synthetic 
rings  into  place;  they  are  in  proper 
sequence  in  the  package  and  the  order 
is  plainly  marked  on  the  wrapper. 

The  seal  established  by  RODPAK 
is  instantaneous.  Unique  wiper  rings 
are  provided  to  eliminate  initial  leak- 
age while  the  metallic  rings  are  ob- 
taining a  seal.  Save  time  and  labor  in 
repacking  with  RODPAK,  the  pat- 
ented, non-friaion,  floating  seal,  long 
lasting,  moderate  cost,  highly  efficient 
metallic  packing.  Made  to  order  to  fit 
your  specifications.  Prompt  delivery. 
Guaranteed  for  one  year,  its  average 
service  life  is  much  longer.  It's  swift 
to  seal,  slow  to  wear. 

SO "PACK  UP  YOUR  TROUBLES' 


jp4t 


RODPAK 

METALLIC    PACKING 

for  rods,  shafts,  inside  & 
outside   packed    plungers 


RODPAK 

1315   Notoma 

MA» 

Street    • 

lUFACTU 

San  Francis 

SfNTAYl  Vf  S  . 

501  Mgdison  Aven 
heimBlvd.,  P.  0.  Bo 
enue,  Soulh,  Seattle 
E.  Third  Street,  lo 

Rl 

CO  3 

NG    CO. 

California 

MACHINERY  SUPPLIES 

RALPH  E.  MANNS  CO., 

W.  H.  ROBER 

STRIE8Y  t  BARTON, 

COMPANY, 
1024  E.  Ano 
1016  Isl  Av 
Ltd.,  9l2'z 

ue.    New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
I  277,  WilminglBn,  Calif. 
4,  Woshington 
s  Angeles  13,   Colilornia 

MB& 


BALBOA 

no¥i    available 

FOR 

SLUDGE  REMOVAL 

OIL  STORAGE 

BALLAST  WATER 
REMOVAL 

DEBRIS  REMOVAL 


AW  Ship  Maintenance 
Including 

CHEMICAL  CLEANING 
BOILER  CLEANING 
TANK  CONVERSION 


SHIP  SCALING    •    PAINTING 
CLEANING    •    GAS   FREEING 


WESTERN   SHIP 
SERVICE  COMPANY 

178  FREMONT  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SUtter  8632 


REFRIGERATION    COMPONENTS 


VALVES 

ALCO 

DETROIT 

ELECTROMATIC 

HENRY 

WEATHERHEAD 

KEROTEST 


CONTROLS 

RANCO 

WHITE  RODSERS 

DETROIT 

MARSHALLTOWN 

GAUGES 

THERMOMETERS 


EQUIPMENT 

BRUNNER 

FRICK 

GLOBE 

DOLE  COLD  PLATES 

CONDENSERS 

COOLING  COILS 


ENGINEERS    and    DESIGNERS 

.5  STEUART  STREET  PHONE  SUHER  5694  SAN  FRANCISCO 


f.   I.  FULTON  SHIPYARD 
Aatleeh,  Callferiiia 

President:  F.  L.  Fulton. 

GARBUTT-WALSH.  INC. 
Ttrminal  Island,  Collfernia 

Pres.:  Matt  J.  Walsh. 

Vice  President:  David  J.  Walsh. 

Purch.  Agent:  Florence  Callaghan. 

GRAHAM  SHIP  REPAIR  CO. 
Foot  of  Washington  St. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

GEN.   ENGINEERING  &  DRY  DOCK 
CO. 
Foot  of  Schiller  St. 
Alamoda,  California 

President:  Geo.  A.  Armes. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  James  H. 

Young. 
Vice  President:  W.  L.  Montgomery 
Sec.-Treas.:  P.  P.  Mesquita 
Plant  Manager:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Naval  Architect:  Robert  Y.  Shaw 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  H.  Fox. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Albert  P.  Wanner. 
GIG  HARBOR  SHIP  CO. 

Gig  Harbor,  Washington 
Owner:  Geo.  A.  Cruse. 

GRANDY  BOAT  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

GUNDERSON  BROTHERS  ENGINEERING 
CORP. 
4700  N.  W.  Front 
Portland,  Oregon 

President:  C.  E.  Gunderson. 


Vice  President:  A.  E.  Gunderson 
Naval  Arch.  &  Chief  Eng.:  L.  S.  Baier 
Purch.  Agent:  E.  M.  Lundquist. 

HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
Berth  2M,  Fish  Harbor 
Terminal  Island,  California 

President:  John  Rados. 
Vice  President:  Myles  Rados. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  D.  Hatnilton. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Myles  Rados 
Purchasing  Agent;  AI.  W.  Rados. 

H09UIAM   SHIPYARDS,   INC. 
1400  Chenault  Ave. 
Hoquiam,  Wash. 
Phones  Hoq.  835  and  836 

President:  H.  H.  McLellan. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  L.  W    Foster 

Naval  Arch.,  Purch.  Agt.  and  General 

Supt.:  Gus  Kobrow. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Fred  Foster 
"iard  Foreman:  J.  Peterson. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS 
Sunnyvale,  California 

President:  Chas.  E.  Moore 
Vice  President:  Feli.v  Kahn 
General  Manager:  H.  C.  Gunetti 
Mgr.  Engineering  &  Sales: 

A.  A.  Browne. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.   M.  Zemke. 

HICKINBOTHAM  BROS. 
Construction  Division 
Stockton,  California 

J.  C.  Hickinbotham  (partner). 
R.  W.  Hickinbotham  (partner) 
Manager:  R.  M.  Guntert  (partner). 


Naval  Architect:  C.  W.  Gulick 
Chief  Engineer:  L.  R.  Zimmerman 

(partner). 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  F.  Stribley. 

HODGSON-GREENE-HALDEMAN  SHIP- 
BUILDERS 
1409  W.  7th  St. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Partner  and  Gen.  Supt.: 

Frank  W.  Hodgson. 
Partner  &  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr. 

M.  R.  Mackaig. 
Partner  &  Gen.  Manager: 

Burch  E.  Greene. 
Naval  .Architect:  Arthur  DeFever. 
Chief  Engineer:   David   Mackenzie! 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  P.  Baker. 

HURLEY  MARINE  WORKS.  INC. 
Foot  of  Fifth  Ave. 
Oakland  6,  California 

Pres:  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Tack  Hurlcv,  Jr 
Vice  President:  H.  A.  MagnusSn 
Works  Manager:  T.  J.  Brooke 
Chief  Naval  Architect:  H.  O.  Shuster 
General  Supt.:  Jesse  Johnson 
Purch.  Agent:  George  J.  McAulifFe. 

JUDSON-PACIFIC  CORP. 
Emeryville,  Calif. 

KAISER  COMPANY,   INC. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARD   No.  3 
Richmond,  Collfernia 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser 

Vice  Presidents:  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  A. 
B.  Ordway,  Clay  Bedford,  E.  E  Tre- 
fethen,  Jr.,  and  Chad  Calhoun. 

Secretary:  George  Havas. 


Balance  Engineering  Company 

DYNAMIC  BALANCING    •    STATIC  BALANCING 


ABOAflD  SHIP 

TURBINES 

OTHER  ROTORS 

PORTABLE  EQUIPMENT 

CAPACITY  40  TONS 


AT  SHIPYARDS 

PROPELLERS 

FANS 

PUMPS 

OTHER  ROTORS 


AT  OUR  SHOPS 

FLYWHEELS 

FANS 

ARMATURES 

SMALL  ROTORS  (TO  7^2  T) 


Phone  or  wire  us  for  balancing  service 

KALAIVCE  ENGINEERIJVG  COMPAIVY 


Derby  Avenue  and  Elmwood 


"AKIMOFF  LICENSEE" 

Oakland  1     •     Caliiomia 


KEUogg  3-5612 
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R 


(heat 
ESISTS  (corrosion 
i  vibration 


^'herever  corrosion,  excessive 
vibration,  and  heat  are  factors— alert 
production  men  choose  RHX-FLHX 
stainless  steel  Flexible  Metal  Tubing. 
For  it  effectively  resists  corrosion- 
has  the  extreme  temperatures  of  stainless 
steel ...  the  extra  flexibility  to  withstand 
prolonged  vibration  . . .  and  is  formable 
for  use  for  virtually  any  application. 

In  scores  of  general  and  heavy 
industry  jobs— REX-FLEX  is  minimizing 
flexible  metal  tubing  connection 
failures,  delivering  topnotch  perform- 
ance.  Find  out  what  it  can  do  for  you. 
Write  today  for  full  information. 


REX-FLEX— hai  all  the  oulilonding  eorrotieiw*-  

irquidt  and  gases.  In  addition,  it's  pressure-tight  '^^ ^T^'^^^'V  j^^^^y*?yj 

— so  there's  no  dangerous,  wasteful  leokage.  I     ^^_^^^^_^^^^^^_^ 


FISHER  BRONZE  VALVES 


REX-FLEX— is  easier  lo 
bendable  in  mulliple  pi 
are  seam   welded  to  f< 


orm    strength 


nslall,  for  it  is  manually 
ines.  Flanges  and  OHings 
rm  uni-metol  assembly, 
hazards    of   soldei — insures 

nd    pressure-lightness    wher- 

essory. 


REX-FLEX— is  available  in  5  wall  formalioni 
braided  or  braided.  Sizes  range  from  5/16" 
I.D.  (incl.).  The  C.M.H.  line  of  stainless  sleel  ui 
also    includes     REX-FLEX    Inner     Lined    Exha 
Members  and  C.M.H.  Bellows. 


Flexible  Metal  Hose  for  Ever/  Induslriol  Use       * 


■        r\ 

CHICAGO  fTlETRLHOSE  Corporation 

'^^   ■    ■    ■    ■    ■  mflVWOOD,  ILLINOIS 

Plants:  May  wood  and  Ilgin,  III. 


GLOBE  VALVES 

GATE  VALVES 

HOSE  VALVES 

ANGLE  VALVES 

STOP  CHECK 
VALVES 

SWING  CHECK 
VALVES 


M  3  cctie4^ 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  Is  mighty 
important  these  days,  especially 
to  ship  repair  yards.  That's  why 
Fisher  Bronze  Valves  are  made  avail- 
able from  Warehouse  stocks  in  three 
cities  —  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Fisher  Valves  have  proved  their 
quality  and  performance.  Save  val- 
uable time;  demand  Immediate 
delivery.  Call  your  jobber. 


FACTORY    REPRESENTATIVES    ON    PACIFIC    COAST 

,".'?    1     OREGON 


■^.J^eadc 


auurterA 


BETHLEHEM 
—Wire  Rope 

THE  GARLOCK 
PACKING  CO. 


ATLAS  MARINE  PAINTS 
MARINE  ELECTROLYSIS  ELIMINATOR 
CORP. 


li  the  ^-/^uroof'. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  and  PACKING 
CO.— Air,  Fire,  Water  and  Steam 
Hose 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

TUBBS  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

GOODYEAR  "DEKTRED" 

XZIT  Soot   Eradicator 

BRICKSEAL   Refractory  Coating 

DESCALING  CHEMICALS  and 
SOLVENTS 

PAXTON  MITCHELL  Metallic  Packing 

ENSIGN   Products 


J.  M.  CosTfiio  Syppiy  Co. 

MARINE       SPECIALTIES 

221  No.  Avalon  Blvd.,  Wilmington,  Calif.         Phone  Terminal  47291 


Treasurer:  G.  G.  Sherwood. 
General  Manager:  Clav  P.  Bedford. 
Executive  Asst.  Mgr.:  E.  T.  Larsen. 
Executive  Asst.:  J.  L.  Friedman. 
Naval  Architect:  Neil  A.  Clarke. 
Chief  Engineer:  Harry  Bernat. 
Plirchasing  Agent:  Frank  Nelson. 
KAISER  CARGO,  INC. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARD  No.  4 

Richmond,  California 
General  Manager:  Clay  P.  Bedford. 
Executive  Asst.   Mgr.:    I.   E.  Orchard. 
Chief  Engineer:  Louis  Bosa. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Nelson. 
Naval  Architect:  Ben  Seaborn. 
KAISER  CO.,  INC. 

Swan  Island  Yard 

P.  O.  Box  42S9 

Portland,  Oregon 
Vice   Pres.  and   Gen.   Mgr.:   Edgar   F. 

Kaiser. 
Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 
Assistant  General  Manager:  A.  R.  Nie- 

man. 
Yard  Superintendent:  E.  L.  Hann. 
Chief  Design  Eng.:  Alex  Stoyanov. 
Office  Mgr.:  George  E.  Clinton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Clayton  Sharp. 
KAISER  COMPANY.  INC. 

Vancouver,  Washington 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Edgar  F. 
Kaiser. 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


HALF  MODELS 

plating. 

STRUCTURAL  MODELS  . 

problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS 

models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stem,  keel  to  top- 
mast. A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 


For  the  men  who  lay  out  the  ship's 


For  analysis  and  solving 
.  .  For  visual  training  of 
Fully  detailed,  decorated 


VAN  RYPER 


VINEYARD  UAVEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 
.Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.:  Michael  Miller. 
General  Supt.:  John  Hallett. 
Office  Manager:  Rex  C.  Hamby. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  J.  O'Farrell. 

KIRKLAND   MARINE  CONSTRUCTION 

P.  O.  Box  668 
.    Kirkland,  Washington 

Partner:  Carl  M.  Ballard 
Partner:  Phil  F.  Toman. 
Manager:  Phil  F.  Toman. 
Naval  Architect:  Edwin  Monk. 
Purchasing  Agent:  D.  Wright. 
Chief  Engineer:  Frank  Campanella. 
GEORGE  W.  KNEASS  COMPANY 

18th  and  Illinois  Streets 

San  Francisco,  California 
President:  Webster  L.  Kneass. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  R.  Lyon. 
Purch.  Agent:  W.  H.  Pierce. 

KRUSE  &  BANKS  SHIPBUILDING  CO.. 
INC.. 
North  Bend,  Oregon 

President  and  Manager:  Robert  Banks. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Naval  Architect:  Fred  A. 

Kruse. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  G.  Huntley. 
KYLE  &  CO. 

Yards  at  Fresno  and  Stockton, 

California 
President:  Chas.  G.  Connors. 


Vice  Pres.:  W.  B.  Kyle. 
Secretary:  Willis  Kyle. 
Manager:  Chas.  G.  Connors. 
Naval  Architect:  Paul  H.  Macniel. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Hanvvay. 

LAKE   UNION   DRY   DOCK   &   MACHINI 
WORKS 
1515  Fairview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  H.  B.  Jones. 
Vice  President  &  Secy.:  W.  L.  Grill. 
General  Manager:  A.  F.  Marion. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Harry  Rogers. 
Purchasing  Agent:  L.  B.  Johnson. 

LAKE  WASHINGTON   SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Washington 

President:  C.  A.  Burchardt. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  P.  E.  Voinot. 
Yard  Superintendent:  E.  H.  Rich. 
Naval  Architect:  George  Nickum. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  C.  Nation. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 

AL  LARSON   BOAT  SHOP.   INC. 
Terminal  Island,  California 

President  and  Manager:  Al  Larson. 
Vice  President:  J.  M.  Larson. 
Naval  Architect  and  Chief  Engineer: 
Adolph  W.  Larson. 

LESTER  &  FRANCK  BOAT  CO. 
109  Northlake  Avenue 
Seattle  3,  Washington 

President:  A.  D.  Lester. 
Secretary:  Ruth  E.   Franck. 
Naval  Architect:  Edwin  Monk. 

LOS  ANGELES  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CORP.        i 
San  Pedro,  California  J 

President:  Alfred  F.  Smith.  '  li 

General  Supt.:  Edwin  W.  Hanney.     • 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  B.   Ingoldsby.i 
Direc.  Eng'n  &  Des.:  H.  O.  Shuster. 
Naval   Architect:    Douglas    B.   McFar- 

land. 
Navy  Purch.  Agent:  M.  L.  Rhodes 
Commercial  Purch.  Agent:  T.  W.  Mc- 
Donald. 

LYNCH   SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Foot  of  28th  St. 
San  Diego,  California 

President    and    Gen.    Mgr.:    Frank    Ci! 

T,vnch. 
Plant  Supt.:    Paul  Blackwell. 
Manager:  Harold  F.  Cary. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Robt.  J.  Hubon 

MADDEN   &   LEWIS  COMPANY 
Ft.  Turney  St. 
Sausalito,  California 

General  Superintendent:  J.  H.  Madden,i 
Plant  Manager:  A.  E.  Lewis. 
Office  Manager:  K.  B.  Basford. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Marion. 

MARINSHIP  CORPORATION 
Sausalito,  California 

President:  K.  K.  Bechtel. 
Gen.  Mgr.  &  \ice  Pres.:  W.  E.  W: 
Naval  .Architect:  R.  F.  Grambow. 
Purch.  Agent:  N.  D.  Holland. 

MARITIME  SHIPYARDS 

27th  W.  &  Commodore  Way 
Seattle,  Washington 

Owner;  Finn  Lepsoe. 

J.   M.   MARTINAC  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
1501   Railroad  Ave. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

President:  J.  M.  Martinac. 
Vice  President:  Fred  Borovich. 
Gen.    Mgr.   &   Naval   Architect:   J.    Mj 
Martinac. 
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JOSAM 

MACOMB 

STRAINERS 

ARE   STANDARD 


"If  SHI  LI  FLOAT 
BRING  HER  IN" 

Volve  and  Fining  JOBBERS  can 
give  SUPER-SERVICE  on 


he  JOSAM  Macomb  Strainer  is  a  pipe  line  strainer  for 
steam,  water,  oil  and  other  liquids.  The  bolted  cover  type 
Series  M-2600,  illustrated  above... is  furnished  in  bronze 
cast  iron  (black  or  galvanized).  Strainer  basket  regularly 
nished  in  brass.  Can  be  furnished  in  other  metals  as  re- 
Ired  by  the  U.  S.  Navy,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
ler  specifiers. 

Cast  iron  units  for  125  lbs.  steam- 200  lbs.  cold  water- 
n-shock  pressure.  Brass  units  for  150  lbs.  steam -225  lbs. 
d  water— non-shock  pressure.  Connections  have  standard 
n  pipe  thread,  regular  U.  S.  Standard,  or  Navy  Standard 
nges,  as  required.— See  your  local  Jobber. 

iTE!  Josam  has  a  full  line  of: 

iCUPPER  VALVES  2.  DECK  DRAINS 

AACOMB  STRAINERS  4.  AIRPORTS  &  LIGHTS 

iTUFFING  BOXES  6.  INVERTED  VENT  CHECK  VALVES 


TO  HELP  BUILD 

BETTER 
SHIPS  FASTER 


WITH 

tREENBERC? 

TITETEST" 


lOSAM  PACIFIC  CO. 

'65  FOLSOM  STREET     *     SAN  FRANCISCO,  7 

Vejfern  Diviiien  of  Josam  Mfg.  Co.,  Cfevelond,  Ohio 


M.GREENBERGS  SONS 

765    FOLSOM    STREET    *     SAN    fHANCISCO    7 


// 


KA  ^CC^^^    Carbon  Packing  Rings 
/  V  \  O  x^  \^  and  A  icess cries 

We  meet  Emergency  Requirements!   Reasonable  Deliveries! 

MARINE    SPECIALTY    CO.,    Inc. 

Esfdbllshed   1935 


Manufacturers  of  "MSCO"  Carbon  Packing  Rings 


1200  W.  Ocean  Blvd.,  Long  Beach  2,  California 


Business   Manager  and  Purch.  Agent: 
Fred  C.  Hansen. 

MARTINOLICH   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Pier  52 
San  Francisco  7,  California 

Partner:  Anthony  C.  Martinolich. 
Partner:  Robert  Martinolich. 
Partner:  John  Carovano. 
Partner  &  Naval  Architect: 

John  A.  Martinolich. 
Superintendent:  Ralph  E.  Steel. 
Purchasing  Agents:  S.  S.  Ratto  and 

H.  W.  Campbell. 

MATSON  NAVIGATION  CO. 
500  Beale  Si. 
San  Francisco,  California 

President:  W.  P.  Roth. 
Vice  President:  G.  K.  Nichols. 
Manager:  J.  P.  Thompson. 
Naval  Architect:  M.  C.  Bohley. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  R.  Narr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  M.  H.  LaRue. 

MOJEAN  &  ERICSON 
2128  Easf  D  Street 
Toeoma,  Washington 

MONTAGUE  PIPE  &  STEEL  CO. 
I  ?99  Third  St. 
San  Francisco,  California 

President:  Wm.  T.  Glover. 

Vice  President:  Richard  C.  Fisher 

Purchasing  .'\gent:  H.  Rider. 

MONTEREY  BAY   INDUSTRIES.  INC. 
Address  all  moil  to: 
593  Market  Street 
San  Francisco  5,  California 


MOORE   DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Ft.  of  Adeline  St. 
Oakland,  California 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  Jos.  A.  Moore. 
President    &    Gen.    Mgr.:   Joseph   A. 

Moore,  Jr. 
Vice  President:  James  R.  Moore. 
Vice  President  and  Secretary:  N.  Levy. 
Asst.  Mgr.:  A.  R.  Viner. 
Naval  Architect:  R.  J.  Hischier. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  B.  Matthews. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  L.  Wille. 
NATIONAL  IRON  WORKS 

Harbor  Drive  at  27th  St. 

Son  Diego,  California 
Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  C.  Arnholt  Smith. 
Vice  Pres.;  and  Comptroller: 

John  A.  Davis. 
Vice  Pres.:  L.  N.  Houghton. 
Asst.  Gen.  Mgr,:  David  Bell. 
Naval  Architect:  G.  Bruce  Nevvby. 
Chief  Engineer:  Greer  W.  Ferver. 
Purchasing  .Agent:  Wm.  S.  Retry. 

NORTH   AMERICAN   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
(Formerly  A.  M.  Rombo  Company) 

717  Coast  Highway  101 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
President:  Geo.  H.  Strieker. 
Vice  Pres.:  W.  C.  Prewitt. 
Manager:  A.  M.  Rambo. 
Naval  .Architect  and   Chief  Engineer: 

.-Vugust  Nordlund. 
Purchasing  .Agent:  V.  Degner. 
NORTHWEST  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 

251  i  N.  W.  29th  Avenue 

Portland  10,  Ore. 

Phone  Atwater  8222 
President:  Joseph  Grebe. 


WILMINGTON 
TRANSPORTATION   COMPANY 

General  Agent:  War  Shipping  Administration 

GENERAL  TOWAGE  AND  LIGHTERAGE  SERVICE 
LOS  ANGELES  -  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS 


TUGBOAT  OFFICE:  Berth  S2,  San  Pedro,  Cahfornia 

TELEPHONE  NUMBERS:  Terminal  2-4292:  Terminal  2-4293;  Long  Beach  636-563 

WHISTLE  CALL  FOR  TUGS:  1  long  —  3  short 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  175  West  Water  St..  P.  O.  Box  847,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Phonej:  Terminal  4-5241;  Nevada  615-45;  Long  Beach  7-.VS02 


Phone  Long  Beach  619-89 


Vice  President:  George  Grebe. 
Secretary-Treas.:   H.   R.   Mendenhall. 
Chief  Purch.  Agent:  R.  E.  Pearson. 
Asst.  Sec.-Treas.:  E.  B.  Murphv 
Chief  Engineer:  Warren  Howe. 

NORTHWEST  SHIP  REPAIR  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  3Ui 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Owner;  A.  W.  Copp. 
Manager;  H.  .A.  Cammann. 
Purchasing  .Agent;  J.  A.  Gage. 

NOJtTHWESTERN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Foot  of  Harris  Street 
South  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.;  J.  N.  Gilbert. 
Vice  Pres.;  A.  P.  Bassett. 
Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  N.  Gilbert. 
Asst.  Mgr.:  Wm.  S.  Coon. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Purchasing  Agent;  A.  G.  West. 

OLSON  &  WINGE  MARINE  WORKS 
4125  Burns  Ave.,  N.  W. 
SeoHle,  Wash. 

Owners;  Oscar  E.  Olson  and  Carl  B. 

Winge. 
-Asst.  Gen.   Mgr.:  Edward  Winge, 
Plant  Superintendent:  Ted  Vadset. 
Purchasing  Agent;  Wm.  Richardson. 

OLYMPIC   SHIPBUILDERS 
71  Columbia  St. 
Seattle,  Washington 
Plant:  Port  Angeles 

Secretary;  L.  K.  Smith. 
Treasurer;  Miller  Freeman,  Jr. 

OREGON  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
St.  Johns  Station 
Portland  3,  Oregon 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager: 

E.  F.  Kaiser. 
Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 
Assistant  Gen.  Manager:  Albert  Bauer 
Yard  Supt.;  Russell  Hoffman. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  F.  A.  Abraham. 
Erection  Supt.;  George  C.  Wright. 
Chief   Purchasing  Agent;    F.   D.   Mc- 

Clintock. 
Asst.  General  Supt.;  John  Tacke. 
Office  Mgr.:  Allison  MacGregor. 

PACIFIC  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
759  Port  Taeoma  Road 
Taeomo,   Washington 

President;  M.  L  Broback. 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.;  Thos.  Henderson. 
Nice  President:  Ivar  Dahl. 
Secretary;  Bert  Broback. 
Treasurer:  and  Purchasing  Agent: 
Joe  M.  Henderson. 
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OW  AVAILABLE  on  the  west  coast 

. .  J-M  RAMIE  STERN  TUBE  PACKING 

•  ONE  of  the  outstandinj  "discoveries'  of  the  war. 
Ramie  is  a  long,  soft,  tropical  plant  fibre  with  great 
strength,  high  resistance  to  mildew  and  rot,  and  re- 
markable lubricant-retention  properties.  It  is  resil- 
ient and  non-obrosive;  woven  and  impregnated  with 
lubricont,  it  mokes  on  ideal  stern  tube  packing  that 
is  superior  to  flax. 

Among  its  outstanding  advantages  are: 

•  Less  shaft  scoring 

•  Longer  wear 

•  fewer  dry  dockings  tor  repacking 

•  tasier  installation 

•  Used  on  old  or  new  shafts 

•  flexible. ..conforms  to  stuffing  box 

J-M  RAMIE  STERN  TUBE  PACKING  is  now  available 
from  Boy  Cities  Asbestos  Co.  stocb.  For  complete 
information  and  prices  . . . 


PHONE: 

Sob  froacisco:  Enterprise  10552 
OakJood:  Gleeceort  2345 
or  Stocirteii  iStlt 

for  prompt 

and  helpful  service 


^ 


/   Bay  Area,  it's   / 

BAY  CITIES  / 


lY  CITIES  ASBESTOS  CO. 

DISTkltUTOKS   •  CONTKACJOKS 
FBANCISCO  OAKLAND  STOCKTON 


J-M  INSULATING  MATERIALS  •  PACKINGS  ■  REfRACTOBIIS 

«  ASBESTOS  ROOFINGS  •  ASBESTOS  SIDING  ■  BUILDING  f-  — 

LED-PLATE  •  TITE-SEAl  •  ENSIGN  ROPE,   CANVAS, 


//  your  license  were  suddenly 

SUSPENDED.. 


.  .  .  would  you  be 
''on  the  spot"  financially? 

•    Whenever  there  is  a  casualty,  regardless  of  who  is  at  fault, 
you  officers  must  take  the  blame. 

And  this  frequently  results  in  your  license  being  suspend- 
ed, if  not  revoked. 

A  tested  type  of  Insurance  .  .  .  issued  only  to  American 
merchant  officers  .  .  .  offers  all  of  these  benefits  

1.  Free  legal  representation  at  any  inquiry. 

2.  Protection  against  loss  of  wages,  should 
your  license  be  REVOKED  or  SUSPENDED. 

3.  Protection  against  loss  of  the  difference  in 
wages  should  your  license  be  reduced  to  a 
lower  grade. 

4.  Limited  protection  against  loss  of  personal 
effects  and  instruments. 

These  special  policies  are  underwritten  by  a  group  formed 
by  three  of  America's  oldest  and  most  prominent  insurance 
companies.  World-wide  protection  against  just  such  casual- 
ties that  can  happen  to  all  who  follow  the  sea. 


K.  L  Daniels.  Gen.  Agt.. 
Merchant  Officers  Protectiye  Syn. 
220  Montgomery  Street, 

Please  send  me  details  of  policy. 
Name  of  Officer 


Grade 
Address 


Basic  Monthly  Pay 


GENERAL  SHIP  SERVICE  COMPANY 


88-96  Clay  Street 


Chemical  Steam  Cleaning 
Tank  and  Boiler  Cleaning 
Gas  Freeing  •  Sterilizing 
Chipping  •  Wet  Sandblasting 
Scaling     •     Painting 


GArfield  0186 


San  Francisco 


PACIFIC  CAR  &   FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
4tli  &  Factory  Streets 
Renton,  Washington 

President:  Paul  Pigott. 
Vice  Pres.:  H.  N,  Curd. 
Vice  Pres.:  F.  Schmitz. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  E.  Ridalls. 

PACIFIC  COAST  ENGINEERING  CO. 
P.  O.  Drawer  E. 
Alameda,  Calif. 

President:  C.  H.  Ramsden. 
Vice  President:  F.  S.  Edinger. 
Manager:  F.  S.  Edinger. 
Chief  Engineer:  Will  C.  Hall. 
Purch.  Agent:  Mrs.  P.  A.  Matthews. 

PACIFIC  COAST  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Port  Chicago,  Calif. 

President:  D.  C.  Seagrave. 
Vice  President:  W.  F.  Williamson. 
Manager:  D.  C.  Seagrave. 
Naval  Arch,  and  Chief  Eng.:  Gordon 
Ennes. 

PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Foot  of  14th  Ave. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

President:  Thomas  Crowley. 
Vice  President:  Thonias  B.  Crowley. 
Manager:  Oliver  Mahin. 
Chief  Engineer:  Al  Rogers. 
Purchasing    Agent:     George    J.    Wil- 
liams. 

THE  PERMANENTE  METALS  CORPORA- 
TION 
Shipbuilding  Division 
P.  O.  Box  1072 
Richmond,  California 


Personnel  Directory: 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager: 
Clay  P.  Bedford. 

Vice  President:  A.  B.  Ordway. 

Executive   Assistant:  J.    L.   Friedman. 

Res.  Administrative  Mgr.:  C.  B.  Wood. 

Asst.  General  Mgr.:  T.  A.  Bedford,  Jr 

E.xec.  Asst.  Mgr.  (Yard  Two):  W.  A. 
Cannon. 

Exec.  Asst.  Mgr.  (Yard  One):  M.  G. 
Vandervvende. 

Naval  Architect:  Carl  A.  Olson. 

Gen.  Supt.:  (Yard  Two):  J.  C.  McFar- 
land. 

Gen.  Supt.  (Yard  One):  R.  R.  Brown. 

Supervisory  Purchasing  Agent:  Frank 
A.  Nelson. 

Manager  of  Purchases  for  The  Per- 
manente  Metals  Corporation,  Ship- 
yards Number  One  and  Two;  Kaiser 
Company,  Inc.,  Shipyard  Number 
Three;  Kaiser  Cargo,  Inc.,  Shipyard 
Number  Four,  Richmond,  Califor- 
nia: Rowland  M.  Schultz. 

POLLOCK-STOCKTON   SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

POOLE,    McGONIGLE   &   JENNINGS 
Ship  Repair  and  Conversion 
2211    N.  W.   Front  Avenue 
Portland,   Oregon 

Partners:  Otho  Poole,   Chas.  McGon- 

igle,  J.  L.  Jennings. 
Manager:  J.  L,  Jennings. 
Asst.  Manager:  E.  L.  Buchanan. 
Works  Manager:  R.  L.  Shuitz 


PORTLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO.  { 

Portland,  Ore.  I 

President  and  Mgr.:  Albert  K.  Nelson. 

PUGET  SOUND  BOAT  BUILDING  CORP. 
820   East   D   Street 
Tacoma  2,  Wash. 

President:  Wm.  L.  Healy. 
Vice  Pres.:  J.  B.  Breskovich. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  J.  Petrich. 
Hull  Const.    Supt.  &  Naval  Architect: 
John  D.  Martinolich. 

PUGET   SOUND    BRIDGE    &    DREDGING 
CO. 

Ship  Construction  &  Repair  Div. 
2727 -16th   Ave.,   S.W. 
Seattle  4,  Wash. 

President:  H.  W.  McCurdy. 
Vice  Pres.:  Raymond  J.  Huff. 
Gen.  Manager:  G.  H.  Stebbins. 
Procurement  Mgr.:  E.  H.  Cummins. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  B.  Devener. 
Chief  Engineer:  C.  W.  Johnson. 
Gen.  Supt.:  C.  M.  Rohda.  _, 

Gen.  Sliip  Repair  Foreman:  G.  Fabbri    ' 

RELIABLE  WELDING  WORKS 
1218  West  Bay  Drive 
Olympia,  Wash. 

President:  A.  W.  Lewis. 

Vice  President:  A.  R.  Lewis. 

Asst.  Vice  President:  H.  R.  Lewis. 

Secretary:  E.  H.  Lewis. 

Asst.  Purch.  Agent:  J,  A.  Laspa. 

Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 

Production  Manager:  Geo.  Risse. 


SHIP    CHANDLERS 

SCHDU-GALLIS  CD.,  LTD. 

250  Sacramento  Street  •  EXbrook  4671  •  San  Francisco 

^nvitei    ijou  to  ZJkeir  flew  J4ome 

We  Stock  a  Complete  Line  of  Deck  and  Engine  Room  Supplies 

Life  Saving  and  Asbestos  Snits  :  Marine  Paints  :  Marine  Electrical  Supplies 
European  Fittings  and  Whitworth  Taps  and  Dies 

Distributors  of  PLYMOUTH  MARINE  ROPES 
Distributors  BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

Sole  San  Francisco  Agents  of  ARNESSEN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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Sjbeciaiizinq 
f^  Seivtce  i^M 


Tfie  boys  on  the  ships  are  always  glad  to  see  Ted.  Our 
Service  Organization,  though  small,  is  hand-picked  tor  abil- 
ity, and  typical  of  these  "Service  Engineers"  is  Ted  Koenig. 
Stationed  at  San  Francisco  to  handle  calls  from  the  West 
Coast  Trade,  Ted  is  available  at  200  Rialto  Building  to 
answer  any  SOS  for  help  in  connection  with  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  Johnson  equipment.  He's  there  for 
your  convenience,  so  get  acquainted  with  him. 


ALMON  AJOHNSONJnc. 


NewYork4.N.Y. 


|The  U.  S.  S.  West  Point, 
itest  of  American  troop 
sports,    has    carried    vita 
led  men  and  material  to  all  fighting 
S.  This  story  began  with  the 
of  Singapore  and  probably  will  not 
tin  the  fall  of  Tokyo.  Constantly  sought  by  enemy 
arines  and  often  in  aaion,  the  West  Point 
S'eled  through  the  fiercest  storms  with  her  speed 

luced  and  rode  out  some  of  the  heaviest  gales 
Kt  seen  by  seafaring  men. 
f-A  major  factor  in  helping  to 
ablish  this  record  was  the 

Point's    rugged     Lidgerwood 
tro-Hydraulic  Steering  Gear, 
addition,  she  also  is  equipped  with 
igerwood  windlasses  and   capstans 
gain  proving  that  Lidgerwood  marine 
pmenc  is  depeudable  and  efficient. 


/lfa4H{^ncti4/^PH^Chpn^a¥u^ 


MAIN    OFFICE    AND    WORKS     •    ELIZABETH     B.     NEW    JERSEY 
EXPORT     OFFICE,     50     CHURCH     SIREtl,      N[V 
CABIE  AOORESS-UOSinS 
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PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


Milton  Large  Nuts 
"GET  THEIR  DANDER  UP" 

Whenever  they  hear  of  some 

Big-Size  Nut  attempting  to 

under-sell  them. 

"What!"  they  say.  "Those 

Sawed-Off  Fellows  trying 

to  edge  up  on  a  Fine 

Forged  Nut  like  me! 

And  look  at  My  Finish!" 


Milton  Large  Nuts  "stand  up" 

under  strain  and  vibration 

Thousands  suppHed  for 

Government  requirements  — 
And  not  a  single  rejection! 

2!4  to  8  Inch  Diameter 


# 


THE  MILTON 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Milton,  Pennsylvania 


GOTHAM  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

149  WOOSTER  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


WfSr  COAST  BRANCH  FACfORy, 
591  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  5,  CALIF. 


SEPTEMBER 
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SPARE  PARTS 

^STANDARD  STEAM 


IIBERTV  SHIP 

EQuipmenT 


8"»e"  WMson-Plrrie  Steering  Engine 

STOCK  CARRIED  IN  OUR  WAREHOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

STANDARD  STEAM  WINCH  &  HOIST  COMPANY 


THOS.  G.  BAIRD,  AGENT 
16  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO   11 
EXBROOK   1142 


LIETZ 


^• 


■net  1882 


NAVIGATIONAL 

INSTRUMENTS 

BINNACLES -COMPASSES -ELECTRIC  AND  HAND  OPERATED 
SOUNDING  MACHINES  -  SOUNDING  TUBES  -  LEADS  - 
FATHOM  SCALES  —  BOOM  FAIR  LEADS  —  PLAIN  AND  SWIVEL 
TYPE. 

WHEN  YOUR  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENTS  NEED  REPAIRS  SEND 
THEM  TO  LIETZ.  REPAIRS  MADE  UNDER  FACTORY  SUPERVI- 
SION.    ESTIMATES    FURNISHED  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION. 


CHARTS 


BOOKS 


COMPLETE  NAVIGATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  VESSELS 


San  Francisco 

520  Montgomery 
Street 


Los  Angeles 

913  S.Grand 
Avenue 
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PACI  FIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


Proved  Seaworthy  in 
America's  War  Needs 


ROLAGRIPS  will  continue 
Sea  Work  in  Peacetime 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  and  Maritime  Commission  Photographs 

ROLflGRIP 


PIPE  COUPLINGS 


As  one  ship  after  another  has  gone  down  the 
ways .  .  .  Rolagrips  have  gone  with  them,  to  pro- 
vide leakproof  piping  systems  with  desirable 
flexibility.  Millions  of  man  hours  have  been 
saved  by  using  plain-end  pipe,  straight  or  bent, 
in  random  lengths  with  Rolagrip  Couplings. 
Approved  installations  include  Bilge  and  Ballast 
Lines,  Fuel  Oil  Transfer,  Fire  Mains,  Deck  Drains, 
Air  Vents,  Sounding  Tubes,  Sanitary  Lines,  Over- 
flows, Soil  Lines,  Cargo  Oil  Piping,  Salt  and 
Fresh  Water  Circulating  Systems. 

GUSTIN-BACON  MFG.  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY  7,  MISSOURI 
New  York  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Tulsa 

Houston  Son  Francisco 


rot  ttue  £.conoinu 
J-et  uout  Ituu-urotd  Ite... 

FEDERAL 

MARINE 
PAINTS 


Federal  takes  care  of  all  your  painting 
needs.  There  are  Federal  paints  for  the 
interiors  of  your  ships  .  .  .  paints  and 
protective  compositions  for  your  decks 
and  hulls  . . .  there  is  a  Federal  product 
for  every  use  aboard  ship  . . .  fronfi  keel 
to  truck. 

W«  \By\it  you  fo  coniu/f  wif*  f»e  Federal  agent  In 

your  district  when  you  are  planning 

your  next  painting  /ob. 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST: 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON      SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
A.  T.  B.  Shiels  Pillsbury  &   Martignoni 

108  West  Lee  Street  100  Bush  St.    EXbrook  3302-3 

VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 
A.  J.  Chalmers  C.  J.  Hendry  Co. 

States  Steamship  Co.  III-I2I  So.  Front  St. 
1010  Washington   St. 

^genfs  ond  Stocks  in  all  the  Principal  Paris 

Anti-Fouling  Deck  House  Paints 

Anti-Corrosive  Hold  Paints 

Boottopping  Red  Lead  (Mixed) 

Cabin  Paints  Smoke  Stack  Paints 

Deck  Paints  Topside  Paints 


The  Federal  Paint 
Company,  Inc. 

33  Rector  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SEPTEMBER 
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TH€  JOS 

WITH 

BESTCO  BLOCKS 

BESTCO  MARINE  BLOCKS  are  de- 
signed and  built  of  carefully  selected 
materials  by  highly  skilled  craftsmen 
with  exacting  care  to  meet  the  tough, 
gruelling  wartime  service  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
BESTCO  MARINE  BLOCKS  are  avail- 
able in  all  standard  sizes  and  can  also  be 
furnished  to  suit  any  special  require- 
ments. 


BESTCO    MFG.    CORP. 


1401  East  Shore  Highway 


Phone:  Berkeley  2485 


Berkeley  2,  California 


INSTRUMENTATION 

REPAIRING -SERVICING  -  CALIBRATING  -  ENGINEERING 


MA 

RINE    and     INDUSTRIAL 

Pitomefer  Log  Indicating  Systems 

Uhling  Instruments,  Controls 

Circuit  Testers  and  Analyiers 

Henschel  Indicating  Systems 

Tachometers 

Ammeters 

Revolution  Indicating  Systems 

Control  Cooling  Systems,  Water 

and  Oil 

Watt  Meters 

Constant  Frequency  Control  Units 

All  types  distant  reading  thermo 

Tieters 

Frequency  Meters 

Gauges — Depth,  Vaouum.  Pressure 

Thermal  Valves 

Voltage  and  Speed  Regulators 

Explosive  Gas  Detectors 

All  thermal  and  temperature  alar 

ms 

Resistance  Thermometers 

Bendii  lndicati;ig  Systems 

Refrigeration  Controls 

Megometers 

Electric  Tachometer  Indicating  Syste 

ms             Air  Conditioning  Controls 

Electric  Flow  Meters 

Aneroid  Barometers 

Recording  Temperature  Controls 

Syncroscopes 

Compasses,  Magnetic 

Volt  Meters 

Remote  Indicators  and  Controll 

Barographs 

Pyrometers 

And  many  other  types  of  instrun- 

Ess-Haie  Instruments 

Salinity  Indicators 

controls  and  meters 

We  invite  your  inquiry  on  any  instrument  problem.    Out 
of  town  inquiries  and  shipments  given  PROMPT  attention. 


MARINE      INSTRUMENT      COMPANY 


1539  FOLSOM  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO  3 


UNOERHILL  5132 
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PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


a#? 


AMERICAN 
MARINE 
PAINTS     .  . 

QUALITY    COATINGS 

FOR    EVERY    SURFACE 

OF    THE    SHIP 

for  underwater  surfaces  — 

GERMICIDE 

Anti-Corrosive 
Anti-Fouling 

CAPE  COD  COPPER 
PAINTS 

flmERicflnmflRinE 
pflinT  CO. 

SAN     FRANCISCO.     CALIFORNIA 


REPUBLIC 

INDUSTRIAL 


BROOERICK&BASCOM 


WIRE  ROPE 
and  SLINGS 


Wire  rope  from  1/16"  to  3-1/2" 
diameter — plow-steel,  steel,  iron, 
tinned,  galvanized  —  for  mining, 
contracting,  construction,  logging 
or  general  service.  Slings  of  any- 
type,  for  aiiy  service.  We  recom- 
mend braided  slings,  for  added 
resistance  to  shock  and  for  greater 
flexibility. 


DUBLIN    PORT  AND   DOCKS   BOARD 

Appointment  of  General  Manager  of  the  Port  of  Dublin 


The  Oubim  Port  and  Docks  Board,  who  are  (he 
Port  Authority  for  Dublin.  Ireland,  desire  to  make  an 
appointment  of  a  suitable  person  to  the  position  of 
General  Manager  of  the  Port,  as  defined  by  the  Private 
Acts  of  the  Board,  and  have  requested  the  Local 
Appointments  Commissioners  to  select  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  and  to  recommend  to  the  Board  the  candidate 
who  is  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  most  fitted 
for  the  appointment. 


Salary  Scale:    Co 

creasing    by    annual    in( 
um    of    £2.500   per  am 


ncing    £2.000   per 
ents   of    £100   to 


Each  candidate  must  have  attained  the  age  of  30 
years  on  or  before  1st  January.  1945.  It  is  desirable 
that  candidates  should  not  be  more  than  45  years  of 
age   but   applicants   over   that  age   will    be   considered. 

Candidates  must  be  well-educated  and  must  have 
experience   of   administration    and    organization   and   of 


the  conduct  of  negotiations  and  have  a  high  standard 
of  administrative  ability,  and  have  a  satisfactory  knowl- 
edge of   public   administration   and  finance. 

Application  forms  for  and  particulars  of  the  above- 
named  position  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
following: 

The  Secretary,  Local  Appointments  Commission. 

45  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin. 
The  Consul-General  for  Ireland.  Chrysler  Building, 

405  Leiington  Avenue.  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
The  Consul  for  Ireland. 

84  State  St..  Boston.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
The  Consul  for  Ireland.  Wrigley  Building. 

400  North  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  III.,  U.S.A. 
The  Consul  for  Ireland. 

681   Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif..  U.  S.  A. 
The  High  Commissioner  for  Ireland. 

140  Wellington  St.,  Ottawa.  Canada 


Latest  date  tor  receiving  completed  application  forms: 
Completed  application  forms  must  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Secretary.   Local  Appointments  Con 
St..  Dublin,  so  as  to  reach  him  on  or  before  4th  December,   1945. 


lisslon,  45.  Upper  C'Co 


SAGSTAD   SHIPYARDS 
Foot  of  20th  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 

Owner:  S.  E.  Sagstad. 
Construction  Supt.:  Donald  Olts. 
Construction  Supt.  at  La  Conner 

Wash.  Plant:  Alf.  Hansen. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Chief  Engineer:  Alex  Christianson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Arthur  Hanson. 

SAN  DIEGO  h4ARINE  CONST.  CO. 
Foot  of  Sampson  St. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

President:  O.  J.  Hall. 
Vice  President:  Ralph  J.  Chandler. 
Manager:  Jaines  N.  Johnson. 
Naval  Architect:  Dean  B.  Johnson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Harry  Plumberg 

SAN  PEDRO  BOAT  &  YACHT  CO. 
Berth  44.  Outer  Harbor 
San  Pedro,  California 

President:  David  R.  Paries, 
i'ice  President:  Robert  E.  Klinkner. 
Manager:  Robert  E.  Klinkner. 
-hief  Engineer:  John  M.  Harper,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  D.  Barnett. 

iAUSALITO   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY 
1702  Bridgeway  Blvd. 
Sausalito,  Calif. 

General  .Manager:  Robert  E.  Rich. 
\sst.  Cnntral  Mgr.:  Ernest  Collins. 
Jurch.T~int'  Agent:  J.  T.  Butts. 

lEA-BELL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
5400  W.  Marginal  Way 
Seattle,  Wash. 

'resident:  J.  Razore. 


Vice  President:  A.  M.  Morelli. 

Asst.  General  Manager  and  Technical 

Adviser:  A.  W.  Copp. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  C.  Nickum. 
Chief  Engineer:  H.  D.  Lohse. 
Purchasing  Agent:  G.  H.  Elliott. 

SEATTLE  S.  B.  It  D.  D.  CO. 

262f  West  54th 
SeeHle.  Wash. 

President:  Fred  Bianco. 
Vice  President:  Robert  Scobie. 
Manager  and  Sec.  Treas.:  R.  B.  Bivins. 
Naval    Architect:    V{.    C.    Nickum    & 

Sons. 
Chief  Engineer:  Fred  Foerster. 
General  Superintendent:  Wm.  Larsen. 
Purchasing  .^gent:  A.  R.  Pickering. 

SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Taeona  Division — Tacoma,  Wash. 
Foot  of  Alexander  Ave. 

Pres.  &  (.en.  MtT.:  R.  J.  Lament. 
Chief  Engineer:  James  F.  Goodrich. 
Purdiasing  Agt.:  Howard  J.  Flanders. 

SeoHle  Division — Seattle,  Wash. 

2400-1 1th  St.,  S.  W. 
President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  E.  B.  Colton, 
Secretary:  R.  L.  Dalton. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  G.  Greaves. 
Purchasing  .Xgent:  C.  E.  Bothwell. 

SHAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  THE 
2520  Westlake  No. 
SeaHle,  Wash. 

Owner  and  Manager:  M.  G.  Shain. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Stanley  Young. 
Superintendent;  Al  Johnson. 


Superintendent  Machinery  Installa- 
tion: Ray  Miller. 

Carpenter  Shop  Foreman:  Emerald 
Baunsgard. 

Paint  Shop  Foreman:  F.  J.  Seiber. 


SOULb  STEEL  COMPANY 
1750  Army  St. 
San  Fronclsco  24.  Colif. 

I'residLnt:    H.lw.    I..   .Snnl( 


i/our 

Rudder    -"^ 
Position 


with  the  llquidometer  bolonced  hydraulic  rudder 
onglo  indicator,  the  helmsman  instonlly  knows  the 
exact  position  of  the  ship's  rudder.  This  improved 
indicator   is  rugged   in  construction,  accurate   and 


ely  selfacluolod 


thoroughly  dependable.  It  i 

and   requires   no   outside   source  of    power   fo 

operation.  For  complete  information,  wr 


THE  LI/>UII70METER  corp. 


EPTEM  BER 


I  945 
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On  critical  ship  repair  fobs 
I ye/Zow-s/i/e/c/ec/  ELECTRODES  to  work 

You  won't  find  a  better  phosphor  bronze  welding 
rod  on  the  market.  Two  lengths: 


f/TUR  lUBRICORE' 

The  Self-Lubricafing 

MARINE  ROPE 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  2174422 

Made  with  our  Patented  Center 
Yarn  Lubrication  Feature  which 
provides  greater  protection 
against  friction  and  deteriora- 
tion, with  longer  retention  of 
original  strength  and  complete 
flexibility. 


BUY  VICTORY  BONDS 


THE  EDWIN  H.  FITLER  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Ofncel  and  Warehouses 
Los  Angeles,  Collf.,  1807  E.  Olympic  Slvd. 
Portland,   Ore.,    1321    S.   E.  Water  Avenue 


Vice    Pres.:    E,    B.    McCIure,    N.    E. 

Dawson. 
Manager:  Edw.  L.  SoulS. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  C.  Nickum  &  Son. 
Chief  Engineer:   Frank  Kullmer. 
Purchasing  Agent:  S.  P.  Selig. 

SOULE  STEEL  COMPANY 
i200  Wilmington  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  1,  California 

Vice  President:  E.  B.  McClure. 
Chief  Engineer:  V.  E.  Simhauser. 
Superintendent:  A.  O.  Aaland. 
Purchasing  .Agent:  R.  L.  Cole. 
Chief  Accountant:  G.  A.  Smith. 

SOUTH  COAST  COMPANY 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

President:  Hubbard  C.  Howe. 

Vice  Presidents:  Dr.  V^alton  Hubbard 

and  Walter  Franz. 
General  Supt.:  Howard  Piatt. 
Purch.  Agent:  Spaulding  Eastman. 
Chf.  Engineer:  Walter  B.  Mellott. 

STANDARD  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Los  Angeles  Harbor 
P.  O.  Box  271 
San  Pedro,  California 

President:  J.  A.  Cosmas. 
Vice  President:  J.  M.  Carras. 
Vice  Pres.  and  IDir.:  G.  Logothetis. 
Industrial  Manager:  D,  S.  Charles. 
Secy.  &  Treas.:  D.  N.  Moraitis. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  E.  Smith. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Graf. 

STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Ft.  of  S.  W.  Curry  St. 
Portland,  Ore. 

President  and  Mgr.:  F.  E.  Owen. 


Treasurer:  E.  J.  Secord. 
Comptroller:  A.  N.  Haradon. 
Naval  Architect:  Phillip  Mitchell. 
Chief  Engineer:  Frank  A.  Tabor. 
Purchasing  Agent:   E.  J.  Secord. 
Superintendent:  Ray  Lewis. 

STEPHENS  BROS.  INCORPORATED 
345  N.  Yosemite  St. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

President:  R.  R.  Stephens. 

Vice  President:  Richard  T.  Stephens. 

Manager:  Theodore  Stephens. 

Naval  Architect:  Richard  T.  Stephens. 

Supt.  of  Construction: 

Kenneth  J.  Short. 
Purchasing  Agt.:  John  E.  Gersbacher. 

WILLIAM  F.  STONE  AND  SON 
2517  Blending  Ave. 
Alameda,  Calif. 

TODD  SHIPYARD  CORP. 
Seattle  Division 
1801-lith  Ave.,  S.  W. 
Seattle  4,  Wash. 

President:  J.  R.  Reilly. 
Vice  President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 
Manager:  J.  D.  Haynes. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  S.  Robinson. 

TREGONING  BOAT  COMPANY 
6505  Seaview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President  &  Mgr.:  James  J.  Tregoning. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Fred  Hill. 

UNITED  CONCRETE  PIPE  CORP. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

President:  B.  J.  Ukropina. 

Vice  Pres:  Steve  Krai,  T.  P.  Polish. 


Telephone:  TERMINAL  2-5322 

Berth  55,  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES:   229  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET,  SAN  PEDRO 

TD 

SEA-GDING  VESSELS 


REPAIRS 


MACHINERY    INSTALLATIONS 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    ALL    TYPES    OF    BEARINGS 
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COMPLETE  SHIP  SERVICING 

Now  equipped  fo  supply  your  need  for  — 

MARINE  SAND  BLASTING  .  .  .  CHIPPING  .  .  .  SCALING  .  .  . 

PAINTING  .  .  .  SLUDGE,  OIL  AND  BALLAST  REMOVAL  .  .  . 

TANK  CLEANING  AND  PAINTING  .  .  .  CHEMICAL 

CLEAN- 

ING  .  .  .  BOILER  CLEANING  .  .  .  GAS  FREEING  .  . 

.  STEAM 

AVAILABLE. 

Immediate  service  supervised  by  experienced,  dependobie  bonded  personnel. 

GENERAL  SHIP  SERVICE 

CO. 

OF  LOS  ANGELES 

216  Figueroa  Street                                                                                               Telephone:  Terminal  4-2577     | 

Wilmington,  California                                                                                       NIte  Phone: 

Long  Beach  3-2926 

30  lb.  Danforth 

HOLDS  CRUISER  IN  100  MILE  HURRICANE 


"On  the  afternoon  before  the  hurricane,  after  towing  several 
boats  to  safety,  we  dropped  two  anchors  about  40  feet 
apart  with  approximately  150  feet  of  1V4"  Manila  on  each; 
the  30-lb.  Danforth  to  port  and  a  50-lb.  folding  kedge  to  the 
starboard.  The  wind  was  50  miles  on  hour  from  the  northeast. 
I  went  ashore  .  .  .  planned  to  go  aboard  loter.  The  hurricane 
struck  in  advance  of  the  time  predicted.  I  drove  down  to  the 
Bayou  . . .  could  just  see  the  Jean  III  at  times  with  my  car  spot- 
light. There  was  a  calm.  The  next  blast  came  from  the  oppo- 
site direction.  As  a  result,  the  boat  swung.  The  Danforth  took 

Danforfh  Anchors  protected  by  U.  S.  6  Foreign  Potent* 

For  professionof  data,  write 

R.  S.  DANFORTH.  2131  Allston  Way.  Berkeley  4,  Calif. 


the  full  load  and  held.  The  hurricane  blew  better  than  100 
miles  per  hour.  She  did  not  drag.  I  knew  if  the  sompson-post 
held  she  was  O.  K.  •  Later  upon  boarding  the  ship  we  found 
paint  to  the  windward  stripped  from  the  mast  and  stanchions 
by  the  force  of  the  hurricane.  The  folding  kedge  come  up 
easily  ...  it  had  been  practically  lying  on  the  bottom.  The 
Danforth  was  still  buried  deeply  —  it  had  apparently  taken 
all  the  strain  and  I  believe  it  would  have  continued  to  hold 
this  boat  during  a  second  hurricane,  if  necessary." 

(signed)   H.   M.  Amsler 


nANFORTH 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


FREEAR  — LORENTZEN  COMPANY 

IXSrLATION    EIVGIIVEERS 

DESIGN    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

OF    COMMISSARY 

AND 

CARGO    REFRIGERATED    SPACES 


2345  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND 

TEMPLEBAR  5613 


50  HAWTHORNE  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

YUKON  0316 


Administrative  Mgr.:  Cecil  W.  Drake, 
l-hitf  Eni,'ineer:  Harold  Pope. 

UNITED  ENGINEERING  CO..  LTD. 
298  Steuart  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

President:  R.  E.  Christy. 

Vice  President:  George'Sutherland. 

Managers:  J.  Bullock,  San  Francisco; 

and  George  Sutherland,  Alameda. 
Naval  .'\rchitect:  E.  J.  Wegener 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  ].  Wegener. 
Purchasing  Agent:   C.  W.   Broyles. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

Commandant:    Rear   Admiral    Mahlon 

S.  Tisdale.  U.S.N. 
Supply  Officer:  Capt.  Carlton  R.  Eagle 

(S.C.)  U.S.N.  (Ret.). 
Commanding  Officer,  Naval  Ammuni- 
tion  Depot:   Capt.   Nelson  H.  Goss, 

U.  S.  N.  (Ret.). 
Capt.  of  the  Yard:  Capt.  Albert  G 

Cook,  Jr.,  U.S.N. 
Yard  Manager: 

Capt.  Grover  C.  Klein,  U.S.N. 
Commanding  Officer,  Naval  Hospital- 

Capt.  John  P.  Owen,  M.  C. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Bremerton,  Wash. 


Commandant:  Rear  Admiral  S.  A   Taf- 

finder,  U.S.N. 
Capt.  of  the  Yard:  Capt.  L.  F.  Kimball, 

U.S.N. 
Manager:  Rear  Admiral  C.  S.  Gillette, 

U.S.N. 
Production  Officer:  Captain  P    B 

Nibecker,  U.S.N. 
Planning  Officer:  Capt.  W.  A.  Brooks, 

U.S.N. 
Public   Works   Officer:   Captain   E    B 

Keating  (CEC),  U.S.N. 
Supply    Officer:    Captain    S.    J.    Brune 

(SC),  U.S.N. 

U.  S.  NAVAL  DRYDOCKS 
Terminal  Island 
San  Pedro,  California 

Commanding   Officer:    Capt.    Fred    M 

Earle,  U.S.N. 
Planning  Officer:  Capt.  James  E. 

Hamilton,  U.S.N. 
Production  Officer:  Capt.  R    K   Wells 

U.S.N. 
Public  Works  Officer:  Capt.  Henry  E 

Wilson,  U.S.N. 
Personnel   and   Industrial    Relations 

Officer:   Lieut.   Comdr.  Wm.  A. 

Andrews,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R. 
Supply  Officer:   Capt.   George  W 

Davis,  (SC).  U.S.N.  (Ret.) 


Captain    of   the    Yard:    Lieut.    Comdr 
Jay  Smith,  U.S.N. 

Industrial    Manager,    llth    Naval    Dis- 
trict: Capt.  Fred  M.  Earle,  U.S.N. 
U.    S.     Naval     Drydocks,    Terminal 
Island,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Asst.  Industrial  Mgr.:  Capt.  Robert  C 
Bell,  U.S.N. 

VICTORY  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORA- 
TION 
i15  Coast  Highway 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

President:  Ray  V.  Marshall 
Vice  President:  A.  M.  Shaw. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  S.  Wade. 

V/ASHINGTON  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

Mgr.:  Ray  L.  Butler. 

Purch.  Agt.:  P.  G.  Knox. 

WEST  COAST  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY- 
DOCK  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  388 
Son  Pedro,  California 

Partner:  O.  F.  CoUinge. 
Partner:  James  P.  Fitzpatrick. 
Partner  and  General  Manager: 

Frank  Cavanaugh. 
Asst.  General  Mgr.:  Geo.  Bradford. 
Comptroller:  C.  B.  Dykes. 


PUMPS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  SERVICES 

Boiler  Feed  .  .  Ballast  .  .  Bilge  .  .  Brine  .  .  Butterworth  :  • 
Cargo  Oil  .  .  Condenser  Circulating  .  .  General  Circulating 
.  .  Condenser  Condensate  .  .  Heating  Condensate  .  .  Fire 
Evaporator  Plant  .  .  Distilling  Plant  .  .  Drain  .  .  Fuel  Oil  .'  * 
Lubricating  Oil  .  .  General  Service  .  .  Fresh  Water  .  .  Salt 
Water  .  .  Sanitary  .  .  Fuel  Transfer  .  .  Diesel  Engine  Cooling. 

TYPES:  Centrifugal    •    Reciprocating    •    Self  Priming 

6tO.  e.  SWEfT  t  CO..  ENCINEns,  U»  rraaebu 


WAR  RE 


PUMPS 


WARREN  STEAM   PUMP  CO.JNC,    WARREN,  MASS 
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NEDMHC 


SOOT  ELIMINATOR 


NEDMAC  Soot  Eliminator  is  a  time-tested  product 
for  burning  off  or  loosening  carbon  residues  and 
fire  scale.    NEDMAC  does  what  we  claim: 


It  increases  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy with  any  type  of  boiler.  Write 
for  particulars  and  literature. 


FRAXK   GROVES   COMPAIVY 


T.  F.  ("SCOTTY")  MORBISON 

444  Bronnon  Street    •    GAriield  2931 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ED  THmKELl 
71  S.  W.  Second       •        BEacon 
POHTLAND,  OHEGON 


FRANK  SCOTT 

816  Western  Avenue      •      ELiot  5757 

SEATTLE,  WASraNCTON 


SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and   PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100   SANSOME  STREET 
Talgphon*  SArfiald  6 1 68 


G 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Marin.  Railw.yi 

3,000  torn   and   5,000  font  capacity 

Ona  Floating  Dry  Dock 

10,500  torn  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Talaphona  LAItahurtt  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
d  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 


A   MODERIV   GAIVGWAY   FOR    MODERIV    SHIPS 


steel    Gangway   and   Gangway 
Plafform  with  Eipanded 
Metal  Decking 


THE  MAC-WAY  Gangway  can  be  furnished  with 
either  wood  decking  or  expanded  metal  decking,  as 
illustrated,  galvanized  or  otherwise. 

Our  30'  and  35'  Gangways  weigh  800  and  1000  lbs.  respectively, 
and  are  rugged,  light,  easy  to  handle,  and  buih  for  long  life. 
Accommodation  ladders  built  to  suit  any  specification. 


GEORGE     M.     PHILPOTT     CO. 


I  1 60  Bryant  Street  Wq  M  Pp  UNderhill  473  I 

San  Francisco     ^^^.^^^/..^r-v)     California 


General  Supt.;  C.  A.  Swain. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  B.  Lucas. 

WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
2505  East  11th  St. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Partners:  M.  A.  Petrich,  H.  M.  Petrich, 

Martin  Petrich,  Jr.,  Allen  Petrich. 
Naval  Architect:  James  Petrich. 

WESTERN  PIPE  &  STEEL  COMPANY  OF 
CALIFORNIA 
General    Offices:    San    Francisco-Los 
Angeles 

Chmn.  of  the  Board:  H.  G.  Tallerday. 

President:  L.  N.  Slater. 

Vice  President:  R.  D.  Plageman. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Reese  Tucker. 

Los  Angeles — 

Vice  President:  F.  S.  Howard. 

South  San  Francisco — 

Vice  President:  L.  W.  Delhi. 

San  Pedro — 

Manager:  M.  R.  Ward. 

WILLAh4ETTE  IRON  &  STEEL  CORP. 
3050  N.  W.  Front  St. 
Portland,  Ore. 

President:  Austin  F,  Flegel,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager: 

W.  A.   Kettlewell.  . 

Naval  Architect:  J.  E.  Carson. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  R.  Daley. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Brainerd. 

WILh^lNGTON  BOAT  WORKS.  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  75i 
Wilmington,  California 

President:  Hugh  M.  Angelman. 


Vice  President:  Robert  E.  Carlson. 
Manager:  Robert  E.  Carlson. 
Naval  Architect:  Hugh  M.  Angelman. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  E.  Greene. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Douglas  Weber. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  E,  E.  Marrs. 

WILMINGTON  IRON  WORKS 
432  West  "C"  St. 
Wilmington,  Calif. 

Pres.:  Walter  C.  Richards. 

Chief  Engineer:  Samuel  E.  Hood. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Peg  Andrae. 

WINSLOW  MARINE  RAILWAY  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING CO.,  INC.,  THE 
Winslow,  Wash. 

Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  James  F.  Griffiths. 
Vice  President:  H.  A.  Ayers. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Mgr.:  C.  M.  Sigle. 
Works  Manager:  A.  H.  Lindgren. 
Chief  Engineer:  R.  B.  Stevenson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Louis  Zetin. 


NEW  SERVICE  ENGINEER  AT 
L.  A.  HARBOR.  Jack  V.  Govan, 
president  of  Saveright  Engineering 
Co.,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Ralph  V.  Scott,  as  service  engineer  at 
Los  Angeles  Harbor,  with  headquar- 
ters at  J.  M.  Costello  Supply  Co., 
Wilmington,  distributors  for  Xzit  6? 


Ralph  V.    Scatt,   service  engineer  at 

Los    Angeles     Harbor    for    Soverile 

Engineering   Co. 


Brickseal  in  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
district. 

Mr.  Scott  was  recently  with  Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding  Corp.,  at  Ter- 
minal Island  and  prior  to  that  connec- 
tion served  with  the  Panama  Pacific 
Line  for  several  years.  His  many 
friends  in  the  Maritime  Industry  will 
welcome  him  aboard  vessels  touching 
at  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 


MARIXE      EQUIPMENT 

Evaporator  ...  Oil  Heaters  ...  Oil  Coolers  . . .  Grease  Extractors  . . .  Water  Heaters 
Distillers  .  .  .   Feed  Water  Heaters  .  .  .   Exhaust  Gas  Boilers  .  .  .  Heat  Exchange!! 

DAVIS     EIVGIIVEERING     CORPORATION 

Plant  and  General  Offices.  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 
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GRAVITY  «,v«  You 

the  Answer  Instantly 

low's  she  riding?  A  quick  glance  al  yoiir  Chaney  Clinom- 

!ter  — and  fhe  answer  is  yours!    You  will  have  the  exact 

legree  of  list  or  roll  of  your  ship  without  guesswork  and 

vithout  having  to  make  any  calculations  for  overthrow.  The  glass  ball  in  the 

;urved  tube  indicates  the  information  you  want   —  with  unerring  accuracy 

nytime  you  want  it.   A  Chaney  Clinometer  operates  constantly. 

'he  Chaney  Ship  Clinometer  is  not  affected  by  weather,  climate,  smooth  or  high 
eas.  As  long  as  gravity  functions,  a  Chaney  Clinometer  will  continue  to  give 
■ou  instantaneous  list  or  roll  readings.  The  U.  S.  Navy  and  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  make  extensive  use  of  these  precision  built  navigating  instruments, 
/lany  ships  have  Chaney  Clinometers  installed  in  several  places  ...  on  the 
iridge  ...  in  the  chart  room  ...  in  the  hold  .  .  .  wherever  list  or  roll  must  be 
hecked  frequently.  They're  priced  at  $12.50  each,  so  that  multiple  installations 
/ill  not  be  costly.  Place  your  order  now.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied 
rilh  the  Chaney  Clinometer  after  examination,  you  simply  return  the  Clinora- 
ter  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  promptly. 


>H]V    I..  CHAI^EY 


LAKE      GENEVA     •     WISCONSI 


Actual  size  of  John  L. 
Chaney  Clinometer  — 
12  Va'  wide- — 6'/4"  deep 
■ —  curved  tube  is  16 
long    and    Ve"    in    dia. 


niov 

BAKEI.  LYMAN  A  CO..  I 
308  Mogmlna  Sfol 
N.»    OrLoni    12.    to. 

BUTLEI  CO. 


CO. 


Rlqh*:  Mcasurinq  and  weighing  the 
combed  out  tlber  in  the  Tubbs  mill  to 
insure  perfect  unitormity; 


The  chemist  in  his  laboratory  must  have  precision  skill  -  "know 
how  that  will  reflect  itself  in  the  quality  of  his  work. 
The  making  of  dependable  rope,  too.  requires  this  same  sort  of 
know  how.  In  the  Tubbs  mills,  men  skilled  in  the  art  of  rope 
makmg  control  rope  quality  from  fiber  to  finished  product  For 
example,  as  the  rope  fiber  is  combed  out,  an  accurately  measured 
amount  of  each  lot  is  carefully  weighed  as  a  check  for  perfect  uni- 
form.ty  (see  illustration).  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  tests  that 
msures  the  superior  uniformity  of  Tubbs  Rope  -  that  insures  a 
rope  with  the  perfect  lay  with  the  right  twist. 

It  will  pay  you   to  specify  Tubbs  Rope  to  your  supplier  for  a 
dehnitely  superior  rope  for  marine  use. 


Not  until  the  finest  manila  fiber  is 
available,  can  you  expect  once  more 
this  famous  rope  trade-mark. 


TUBBS  CORDAGE  COMPANt 


SAN     FRANCISCO 
LOS     ANGELES 


CHICAGO 


PORTLAND 


SEATTLE 
NEW     YORK 
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is  never  ended! 


ROPE    HELPS    GUARD    THE    COAST 


•  For  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  there  is  no  War  and  Peace. 
There  is  only  wider  activity  during 
time  of  War.  In  the  Peacetime  days 
ahead  the  new-found  narrowness  of 
the  world  will  widen  still  further 
the  duties  of  the  Coast  Guard.  The 
eternal  vigilance  with  which  they 
have  watched  our  shores  since  the 
early  days  of  the  nation  will  con- 
tinue— on  a  global  scale. 

Wherever  the  Coast  Guard  oper- 
ates— whatever  its  activities — 
Rope    is    essential.    United    States 


Coast  Guardsmen  are  seafaring 
men  in  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Yankee  sailor,  and  like  all  sailors — 
they  put  their  faith  in  good,  sound 
Rope. 

During  the  days  of  War,  much 
of  our  output  of  Columbian  Pure 
Manila  Rope  (with  the  Red,  White 
and  Blue  Surface  Markers)  went  to 
the  fighting  Coast  Guard.  In  the 
days  ahead  you  can  get  this  same 
high  quality  rope  that  we  have 
supplied  to  the  vigilant  Coast 
Guard. 


COLUMBIAN   ROPE  COMPANY 

Auburn,  "The  Cordage  City,"  N.  Y. 
400-90  Genesee  Sr. 


COLUMBIAN  ;^a^ 


The  Intercoaslal  Situalion  '  RtVltUI 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  granted  the  application  of  War 
Shipping  Administration  that  they  be  awarded  a  certificate  to  reopen  the  inter- 
coastal  trade  routes  with  as  many  ships  as  "the  trade  will  carry,"  to  be  oper- 
ated by  commercial  steamship  firms  acting  as  agents  for  the  administration. 

Pursuant  to  this  permission  ten  intercoastal  steamship  operators,  maintain- 
ing operating  organizations  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  were  given  the  go-ahead  signal 
by  WSA,  and  ships  are  now  on  berth  for  intercoastal  loading.  The  present  out- 
look is  that  before  the  end  of  October  a  number  of  modern  steamers  will  be 
on  the  run  with  full  cargo  holds,  and  it  is  estimated  that  within  three  months 
30  or  more  steamers  will  have  cleared  on  this  run. 

This  is  a  trial  operation  under  WSA  control  and  with  the  usual  agency  agree- 
ment. The  cost  figures  for  voyage  operations  will  be  watched  with  great  care 
and  great  interest.  On  the  part  of  American  ship  operators  these  figures  will 
be  awaited  with  some  pessimism  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  hope. 

In  a  letter  supporting  this  application  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  the  chair- 
man of  WSA,  set  before  the  chairman  of  ICC  a  brief  statement  of  the  pre- 
war position  of  the  intercoastal  operators  and  their  wartime  sacrifices.  Said 
Admiral  Land: 

"Before  the  war  our  coastwise  and  intercoastal  shipping  constituted  about 
70  per  cent  of  our  entire  ocean-going  merchant  marine.  Out  of  approximately 
1 1 ,000,000  deadweight  tons  of  shipping  in  1939,  only  about  3,000,000  dead- 
weight tons  were  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  The  bulk  of  our  shipping  re- 
sources was  engaged  in  domestic  trade  and  did  not  receive  Government  sub- 
sidies. While  we  hope  to  increase  our  foreign  shipping,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
must  always  rely  upon  our  unsubsidized  domestic  trade  for  the  bulk  of  our  na- 
tional defense  shipping  reserves. 

"Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  our  domestic  shipping  re- 
sources were  drafted  for  war  service.  With  few  exceptions — such  as  the  coast- 
wise coal  trade  and  services  to  our  island  possessions — existing  domestic  serv- 
ices were  suspended.  The  vessels  and  their  personnel  and  management  were 
transferred  to  active  war  service.  The  functions  of  these  vessels  during  the 
crucial  period  of  the  war  and  the  heroism  of  the  crews  in  all  zones  of  war  are 
well  known.  The  domestic  business  of  the  companies  was  completely  disrupted, 
interior  offices  were  abandoned,  traffic  departments  were  discontinued,  solicit- 
ing of  cargo  and  trade  contracts  ceased  and  their  transportation  business  was 
transferred  to  the  rails.  For  over  three  years,  the  steamship  industry  unhesi- 
tatingly and  whole-heartedly  cooperated  in  these  measures,  no  matter  what 
sacrifice  was  involved.  These  companies  and  their  employees  are  therefore  en- 
titled, as  a  matter  of  fundamental  fair  play,  to  comparable  treatment  of  the 
returning  servicemen.  They  should  be  rehabilitated,  have  their  trade  back, 
their  jobs  back,  and  an  opportunity  for  future  progress.  They  have  earned  these 
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opportunities  and  the  Government 
should  exert  every  effort  to  see  that 
they  are  received. 

"Since    the   Government   has   dis- 
rupted these  services  and  has  a  vital 
interest  in  their  restoration,  the  Gov- 
ernment owes  the  industry  every  as- 
sistance in  finding  a  solution  to  these 
difficulties.  The  domestic  trade  steam- 
ship  industry  suffered   from   several 
years  of  financial  anaemia  before  the 
war.    It  was  a  very  sick  industry,  as 
fully  set  forth  m  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission survey  of  19.i9.   To  some  ex- 
tent,  the    problems   of   the    industry 
resulted    from    depressed    and    non- 
compensatory    freight    rates    estab- 
lished by  the  rails  in  Section  4  pro- 
ceedings.  These  depressants  must  be 
removed    by    cooperative    action    of 
both  the  rails  and  water  carriers.  The 
needs  of  our  national  defense  and  of 
our  economy  make  it  essential  that 
water   transportation   systems   be  re- 
established.   The  cooperation  of  the 
rails  in   rate  and  other  matters  will 
make  it  possible  to  restore  the  indus- 
try quickly  to  private  ownership  and 
operations.    The  alternative  is   Gov- 
ernment ownership,   a  threat    which 
should  be  as  alarming  to  the  rails  as 
it   is    to   me.     I    hope    that    railroad 
management  will  see  the  problem  in 
Its   proper   perspective   and   adopt   a 
broad-gaged    view    of    the    solution; 
that  they  will  see  the  wisdom  and 
necessity   of   permitting   a   privately 
owned  and  operated  steamship  indus- 
try to  survive  and  prosper  and  aban- 
don all  lingering  hopes  of  destroying 
water  competition:  that  to  this  end 
they  will  make  necessary  adjustments 
in  rates  or  practices  where  required, 
thus  avoiding  Government  interven- 
tion, which  would  otherwise  be  in- 
evitable.     The     same    attitude,     of 
course,  is  also  required  of  the  water 
carriers. 

"WSA  will  support  the  water  car- 
riers to  the  utmost  in  ttieir  effort  to 
get  a  square  deal.  That  is  the  only 
course  consistent  with  national  in- 
terest. It  is  due  the  operators,  the 
unions,  the  stevedores,  the  ship  re- 
pairers, the  port  authorities  and  other 
interests  who  have  so  whole-heart- 
edly cooperated  in  the  war  effort. 
Privately  owned  and  operated  coast- 
wise and  intercoastal  water  transpor- 
tation must  be  restored  as  a  profitable 
industry." 

These  are  very  heartening  words 
from  the  head  of  a  Government  bu- 
reau, and  judging  from  Admiral 
Land's   past   performance   they   hold 
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out  a  great  deal  of  hope  for  future 
intercoastal  operation. 

Operators  are  somewhat  pessimis- 
tic because  of  the  economic  factors 
involved  in  the  present  position  of 
labor  and  Government.  The  recent 
award  of  $45.00  a  month  increase  in 
the  basic  wage  of  seamen  is  a  77  per 
cent  advance  over  pre-war  wages. 
This  increase  is  figured  to  up  the 
operating  voyage  costs  of  a  C-.^  by 
approximately  .^0  per  cent.  This  is 
a  big  handicap  to  overcome  when  the 
present  position  of  the  Government 
frowns  on  any  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  and  therefore  on  any  in- 
crease in  freight  rates. 

Other  disturbing  factors  due  to  the 
same  basic  cause — higher  labor  wages 
—are  the  greatly  increased  costs  of 
cargo  handling  and  of  ship  voyage 
repairs.  Some  shipowners  claim  that 
in  comparison  with  pre-war  costs  the 
present  ship  repair  bills  show  a  three- 
to  fourfold  increase.  Cargo  handling 
costs  are  about  double  those  of  pre- 
war operations. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which 
the  cost  per  ton  mile  of  intercoastal 
and  coastwise  operation  might  be  re- 
duced with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Among  these 
are: 

(1)  Pre-war  operation  in  this  trade 
was  largely  in  steamers  with  rather 
obsolete  power  plants  and  at  cruising 
speeds  of  around  12  to  13  knots. 
With  C-.3's  or  equivalent  vessels,  two 
ships  might,  on  an  annual  basis,  carry 
as  much  revenue  freight  as  three  of 
the  pre-war  slower  and  smaller  ca- 
pacity ships.  This  in  itself  tends  to 
lower  the  cost  per  ton  mile  if  the 
capital  investment  in  the  ships  is  not 
too  high.  Since  Government  owns 
all  the  ships  it  will  control  this  capi- 
tal investment  through  the  pending 
Ship    Sales   Bill. 

(2)  Panama  Canal  tolls  are  a  large 
Item  in  intercoastal  voyage  expense 
that  could  easily  be  eliminated,  or 
greatly  lowered,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  slight  adjustment  of 
treaties.  This  adjustment  ought  to 
be  easy  at  this  time  when  the  prin- 
cipal signatories  of  these  treaties  are 
asking  so  much  from  the  United 
States. 


(.>)  A  thorough  and  unbiased  en- 


gineering study  on  cargo  handling  by 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 
might  bring  out  some  practical  ideas 
on  reducing  the  costs  of  terminal 
operations  that  form  perhaps  the 
largest  item  in  the  cost  of  American 
ship  operation,  particularly  in  the 
coastwise  and  intercoastal  trades.  An 
economic  speeding  up  of  these  opera- 
tions, through  the  use  of  mechanical 
cargo  handling  equipment,  could 
eliminate  a  considerable  portion  of 
voyage  expense  for  vessels  in  these 
trades. 

(4)  The  simplification  of  Federal 
controls  is  another  item  for  which 
intercoastal  and  all  other  branches  of 
American  shipping  have  long  hoped. 
Certainly  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration must  have  learned  in  the 
past  four  years  just  how  expensive 
and  how  burdensome  our  present 
system  has  become.  A  coordinated 
single  bureau  for  the  control  of  ship- 
ping, based  on  the  ideas  back  of  such 
an  organization  as  the  British  Board 
of  Trade,  could  remove  considerable 
expense  and  unlimited  annoyance 
from  American  ship  operation. 

The  future  size  of  our  merchant 
marine  is  dependent  directly  on  the 
intelligent  development  of  a  new  type 
of  National  Shipping  Policy — a  pol- 
icy which  will  help  management,  la- 
bor, and  Government  to  understand 
one  another  and  to  work  together  for 
the  common  good.  We  can  operate 
a  merchant  marine  effectively  and 
economically  only  if  there  is  hearty 
cooperation  among  these  three  fac- 
tors. 

Assuming  that  such  a  shipping  pol- 
icy is  necessary,  it  is  evident  that 
shipping  management  should  assume 
a  more  active  leadership  in  the  de- 
velopment of  better  public  relations 
so  that  their  contributions  to  such 
policies  would  find  favor  in  political 
circles.  The  American  Federation  of 
Shipping  IS  a  long  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  it  might  be  greatly  bolstered 
through  a  more  active  participation 
in  public  affairs  by  shipping  man- 
agement in  local  and  district  offices. 

In  this  connection  we  remember  a 
speech  by  Roger  Lapham  (a  great 
intercoastal  and  foreign  shipping  ex- 
ecutive and  a  great  mayor  to  the  city 
of  San  Francisco),  in  which  he  sug- 
gested that  part  of  the  training  of 
every  steamship  operating  executive 
should  be  running  for  office,  so  that 
he  could  learn  something  about  sell- 
ing his  aims  and  ideas,  and  his  per- 
sonality, to  the  public. 
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,  HE  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
of  San  Francisco  forms  the  northern 
tip  of  the  peninsula  that  separates  the 
southern  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  urban  area,  and 
about  six  miles  south  of  the  center 
of  San  Francisco's  active  waterfront, 
a  small,  hilly  peninsula  juts  out  into 
the   waters  of  the   bay.    The  tip   of 


this  small  peninsula  has  been  known 
since  pioneer  days  as  Hunters  Point. 
This  tip  is  a  rock  formation,  dense 
enough  to  form  a  very  good  founda- 
tion and  yet  soft  enough  to  be  cut 
with  comparative  ease.  At  the  edge 
of  the  rock  there  is  over  forty  feet 
of  water.  These  conditions  make  an 
ideal  site  for  a  graving  dock  for  large 
ships. 


Hunters  Point  obout  1902.    This  is  the  third  dock  there,  with  U.S.S.  Ohi< 


The  first  dock  carved  out  of  this 
rock  was  under  the  magic  promo- 
tional touch  of  W.  C.  Ralston,  who 
with  characteristic  vision  planned  a 
dock  large  enough  to  take  any  vessel 
then  afloat,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  steamer  Great  Eastern.  This 
was  in  the  late  sixties  of  last  century. 
With  this  start,  during  the  past  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  Hunters  Point 
has  been  the  location  of  large  grav- 
ing docks  (among  the  largest,  if  not 
the  largest,  commercially  operated 
graving  docks  in  the  United  States). 
This  site  has  been  through  the  years, 
and  is  today,  a  haven  for  heavily 
damaged  large  vessels  that  could  find 
cure  for  their  hurts  at  no  other  loca- 
tion on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

When  Bethlehem  Steel  took  over 
the  shipyards  of  the  Nixon  combine,  ' 
including  the  old  Union  Iron  Works, 
San  Francisco,  that  firm  began  to 
negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the  dock 
properties  at  Hunters  Point.  At  that 
time  there  were  two  graving  docks; 
No.  1,  about  460  feet  long;  and  No. 
2,  750  feet  long  by  81  feet  wide 
After  acquiring  the  property,  Beth 
ihown  in  drydock. 
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Ichcm  negotiated  an  arrangement 
with  the  U.  S.  Navy  whereby  the 
Navy  guaranteed  to  Bethlehem  a 
minimum  number  of  dockings  per 
year,  provided  Bethlehem  would 
build  a  larger  dock  and  give  the  Navy 
first  call  on  the  new  facility.  This 
dock,  the  present  No.  3,  was  built 
replacing  No.  1  and  was  opened  for 
vessels  shortly  prior  to  World  War 
I.  At  that  time,  and  up  to  the  war 
just  ended,  it  was  the  largest  com- 
mercially operated  dock  in  the  United 
States  and  the  only  such  dock  capa- 
ble of  docking  the  world's  largest 
ships. 

In  this  basin  were  docked,  pre- 
war, such  great  vessels  as  the  USS 
Saratoga,  the  Empress  of  Britain,  the 


USS  Lexington,  and  practically  every 
battleship  that  visited  the  port  of 
San  Francisco. 

On  November  25,  1940,  the  Navy 
acquired  Hunters  Point  by  purchase 
from  Bethlehem,  and  leased  it  to 
Bethlehem  for  operation,  the  lease 
being  revokable  at  any  time.  The 
property  thus  acquired  consisted  of 
48  acres  and  included  the  docks  No. 
2  and  No.  3,  described  above,  to- 
gether with  their  pumping  and  other 
operating  faciHties  and  a  few  small 
buildings. 

While  the  property  was  still  oper- 
ating under  the  lease,  the  Navy  com- 
menced construction  of  an  assembly 
building  (since  converted  to  the  pres- 
ent Inside  Machine  Shop),  and  the 

Hunters   Point  about   1920. 


installation  of  1000  feet  of  quaywall, 
the  latter  beginning  on  August  I, 
1941.  Limited  machine  tools  were 
provided  to  stock  the  assembly  build- 
ing. The  tools  were  those  normally 
required  for  the  effecting  of  under- 
water repairs.  Early  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  additional  facilities 
were  begun.  This  included  construc- 
tion of  an  administration  building, 
dispensary,  paint  and  oil  storehouse, 
workhouse,  a  service  building,  a 
guardhouse,  transportation  shop  and 
garage,  and  a  lunchroom  and  galley. 

Expansion 

After  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  the 
Navy,  on  December  18,  1941,  took 
over  the  property  and  immediately 
began  a  huge  program  of  expansion. 
Operations  commenced  with  a  total 
working  force  of  59  civilian  and  five 
naval  officers  (representatives  of  the 
Industrial  Department  of  Mare  Is- 
land Navy  Yard),  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  captains  of  the  yard's  of- 
fice, Mare  Island.  The  Navy  decided 
to  build  up  Hunters  Point  with  fa- 
cilities for  complete  overhaul  and  re- 
pairs for  all  classes  of  naval  vessels. 
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On  February  18,  1942,  two  months 
to  the  day  after  the  Navy  assumed 
possession  and  operation,  the  new 
expansion  program  received  approval. 
The  first  step  in  the  expansion 
took  the  form  of  an  actual  increase 
in  physical  size  by  the  acquisition  of 
240  acres  of  property,  nearly  half  of 
which  was  under  water.  Extensive 
heavy  excavation  and  construction  of 
waterfront  facilities  began  that  to 
date  have  totaled  in  excess  of  $23,- 
nOO.OOO.  The  entire  tip  of  the  290- 
foot-high  Point  Avisidero,  a  familiar 
landmark  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  was 
removed  to  practically  water  level. 
This  required  the  moving  of  almost 
5,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  which 
was  put  to  use  as  fill  in  making  usable 
land  out  of  the  underwater  area  men- 
tioned above  and  additional  under- 
water area  acquired  in  later  pur- 
chases. 

Two  thousand  feet  of  quaywall  and 
two  1000-foot  piers  were  included  in 
the  waterfront  facilities.  A  major 
item  in  this  expansion  was  the  con- 
struction of  an  1100-foot-long  dry- 
dock,  located  in  the  leveled  land,  re- 
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placing  the  tip  of  Point  Avisidero. 
On  June  19,  1943,  only  lO'/z  months 
after  ground  was  broken  for  it.  this 
drydock  was  the  scene  of  the  dockmg 
of  the  26,000-ton  former  luxury  liner 
Monterey.  The  dock,  1100  feet  in 
length  and  140  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, is  capable  of  docking  any  ship 
in  the  world.  The  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  buildings  at  this  ac- 
tivity to  date  totaled  in  excess  of 
$15,000,000,  varying  from  the  $1200 
small  pier  offices  to  the  89,000  square 
foot  administration  building,  costing 
$400,000. 

Submarine  Repair 

On  January  26,  1943,  the  Navy 
Department  decided  that  Hunters 
Pomt  was  the  logical  location  for  ad- 
ditional submarine  repair  facilities 
needed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  gave 
approval  to  the  construction  of  such 
facilities. 

A  second  acquisition  of  land  had 
been  made,  consisting  of  187  acres 
to  the  south  of  the  previous  acquisi- 
tion and  60  acres  to  the  north,  bring- 
ing the  total  land  area  of  the  yard  to 
about   540  acres,   of  which   approxi- 


mately 100  are  still  under  water. 

Three  400-foot  finger  piers  were 
built  in  the  submarine  repair  area, 
each  capable  of  berthing  two  sub- 
marines on  either  side.  The  first  of 
these  piers  was  placed  in  operation 
less  than  four  months  after  they  were 
started. 

Also  incorporated  in  the  subma- 
rine repair  area  were  three  graving 
drydocks  intended  primarily  for  the 
drydocking  of  submarines  and  de 
stroyers.  Two  of  the  three  420-foot 
long  drydocks  are  60  feet  wide  and 
the  other  75  feet  wide.  The  75-foot 
width  permits  the  use  of  this  dry 
dock  in  docking  ships  of  the  sise  of 
a  C-1  merchant  vessel.  This  expan- 
sion added  another  $6,000,000  to  the 
investment  at  Hunters  Point. 

Administration 

During  all  of  this  tremendous  ex- 
pansion Hunters  Point,  from  an  ad- 
ministrative viewpoint,  has  been,  and 
is  today,  an  annex  of  the  Mare-  Island 
Navy  Yard,  forty  miles  away  at  the 
upper  end  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  near 
Vallejo,  California.  Gradually,  as  the 
project  grew  in  size  and  importance, 
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L««:  U.  S.  S.  Hornet 
in  new  docks  for  re- 
pairs from  typhoon 
damage. 


Center:  U.  S.  S.  Sara- 
||^  toga    in    the   big    new 

^  dock. 


■S^  Bottom:    Three    flat 

tops  in  for  repairs. 
Left  to  right  ore  U.  S. 
S.  Hornet.  U.  S.  S. 
Altomoho  and  U.  S.  S. 
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Hunters  Point  has  become  more  self- 
contained  and  more  self-supporting. 
The  facilities  as  now  completed  can 
accomplish  economically  all  work  in- 
cident to  the  complete  overhaul,  or 
most  extensive  repair,  of  combatant 
vessels  of  any  type  or  size  now  afloat. 
In  fact,  during  all  of  this  expan- 
sion, work  on  such  overhauls  and 
repair  jobs  has  progressed  concur- 
rently with  the  enlargement  and  out- 
fitting job.  Trucks  hauling  in  ma- 
chine tools,  equipment  and  material 
were  constantly  passing  or  meeting 
trucks  moving  dirt.  The  original  59 
civilian  employees,  as  of  March,  1942, 
had  increased  to  2000  on  January  1,' 
I94.>.  and  on  V-J  Day  had  grown  to 
l.'!,,>79,  with  a  naval  personnel  of 
S29. 

As  of  V-J  Day  another  expansion 
program  was  in  progress  and  will 
probably  be  completed.  This  program 
calls  for  an  addition  to  the  invest- 
ment of  $11, .100,000,  bringing  the 
total  investment  to  over  $65,000,000. 
Foremost  among  the  items  under  con- 
struction is  the  installation  of  a  450- 
ton  lifting  capacity,  fi.xed  bridge 
crane,  and  the  mole  on  which  it  is 
to  he  erected.  This  crane  will  be 
used  for  re-gunning  purposes  and  for 
turret  overhaul.  When  completed  it 
will  be  the  heaviest  weight-handling 
facility  in  the  world.  Also  included  in 
the  items  under  construction  are:  ad- 
ditions to  existing  shops;  additional 
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Boy  Bridge  in  background. 


weight-handling  facihties  on  the  wa- 
terfront; and  the  construction  and 
equipping  of  a  diesel  engine  repair 
and  overhaul  shop. 

World's  Largest  Crane 

The  world's  largest  crane  men- 
tioned above  consists  of  two  bridge 
crane  trolleys,  each  capable  of  lifting 
"250  short  tons.  These  crane  trolleys 
travel  on  rails  182  feet  above  mean 
high  water,  the  rails  on  each  side 
being  supported  by  a  730-foot  long 
bridge  spanning  a  pier  405  feet  wide. 
The  fixed  cantilever  arms  at  each  end 
of  the  runways  project  162.5  feet 
over  the  water  at  each  side  of  the 
pier.  Each  runway  is  supported  on 
two  towers,  35  feet  by  50  feet  at  their 
bases,  and  320  feet  apart.  The  run- 
ways are  142  feet  apart. 

For  weights  in  excess  of  250  tons 
provision  is  made  for  working  the 
trolleys  in  tandem,  giving  a  combined 
rated  hoist  capacity  of  450  long  tons 
or  approximately  500  short  tons. 
Specifications  call  for  a  total  struc- 
ture of  sufficient  strength  and  rigidity 
to  carry  the  concentrated  weight  of 
both  bridges  and  trolleys,  plus  the 
500-ton  lift  with  the  vertical  center 
line  of  the  total  load  96  feet  beyond 
the  outer  edge  of  supporting  towers 
and  78.5  feet  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
supporting  mole.  In  single  bridge 
operation  the  center  line  of  the  225- 


ton  lift  must  be  carried  out  130J/2 
feet  over  the  water.  The  main  hook 
has  a  vertical  travel  of  185  feet  from 
25  feet  below  water  to  160  feet  above 
water. 

Housing 
Along  with   the  expansion   of   fa- 
cilities  in  the   Hunters   Point   Naval 


Dry  Docks  plant  there  has  gone,  of 
necessity,  a  tremendous  housing  proj- 
ect, and  in  the  areas  surrounding  the 
plant  there  have  been  constructed 
new  accommodations  to  take  care  of 
a  population  of  20,000.  People  from 
all  over  the  United  States  have  been 
recruited  for  the  work  and  the  ma- 
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The  fop  picture  shows  emergency  repoirs  on  U.  S.  S.   Intrepid — poteh  on  huti  ond  jury 
rudder  riq.    The  lower  shows  the  ship  wilh  patch  partially  removed  showing  holed  bilge. 


jority  of  them  live  in  these  new,  more 
or  less  temporary  barracks. 

In  the  plant  itself  there  is  a  very 
considerable  housing  accommodation 
for  the  officers  and  crews  of  vessels 
laid  up  for  repairs. 

Repair  Work 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space 
allowed  to  detail  the  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  work  done  at  the  Naval  Dry- 
docks.    Here  is  a  brief  summary: 
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A  total  of  almost  7,000,000  man- 
days  was  spent  in  repairing  or  over- 
hauling warships  to  maintain  maxi- 
mum combat  strength  on  the  fighting 
line.  Repairs  in  some  instances  in- 
volved construction  of  major  sections 
of  a  ship,  and  overhauls  almost  in- 
variably required  extensive  work  be- 
cause of  a  vessel's  long  periods  in 
the  forward  areas  before  a  yard 
"availability."  In  addition  to  repair 
and  overhaul,   a  number  of  special 


jobs  were  performed  for  the  instal- 
lation of  special  equipment  or  for 
minor  conversions. 

Hunters  Point  was  a  haven  for 
ships  that  had  taken  part  in  all  the 
celebrated  battles  of  the  war.  Its 
men  and  women  mended  the  battle- 
wounds  of  some  of  the  Navy's  most 
famous  fighting  ships.  The  carrier 
Intrepid  came  to  Hunters  Point  four 
times,  on  three  occasions  for  repair 
of  battle  damage.  Following  torpedo- 
ing at  Truk  during  the  Marshalls 
campaign,  the  Intrepid  limped  back 
to  the  United  States  with  a  jury  rud- 
der and  smashed  stern  plating  for 
the  biggest  repair  job  Hunters  Point 
had  handled  up  until  that  time.  The 
famous  Saratoga,  one  of  the  three 
surviving  pre-war  carriers,  was  pro- 
vided with  additional  guns  and  spe- 
cial equipment.  Typhoon  damage  to 
the  flight  deck  of  the  Hornet  was 
repaired.  At  different  times  during 
the  war,  the  men  and  women  of 
Hunters  Point  worked  on  the  super- 
battleships  Iowa  and  Missouri  and 
the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  battleships 
Idaho,  Colorado,  Tennessee  and 
Pennsylvania.  TTie  work  on  the 
Pennsylvania,  extending  from  March 
15  through  June  18,  involved  some 
200,000  man-days  that  were  devoted 
to  a  complete  overhaul,  the  regun- 
ning  of  the  main  battery  and  the 
modernization  of  the  vessel's  main 
and  secondary  fire  control  systems. 
This  was  the  biggest  job  in  the  naval 
drydock's  history. 

Five  light  carriers  and  four  escort 
carriers  were  given  "availability"  at 
Hunters  Point  —  the  Independence 
and  the  Belleau  Wood  for  the  repair 
of  battle  damage. 

The  Navy's  hard-working  destroy- 
ers, which  bore  the  brunt  both  of 
Kamikaze  flyers  and  Pacific  typhoons, 
were  well  represented  at  the  Naval 
Drydocks.  Forty  -  three  destroyers 
came  to  the  "Point,"  19  for  battle 
or  storm  repairs. 

More  than  a  dozen  other  types  of 
vessels  were  accommodated,  includ- 
ing transports,  tankers  and  landing 
craft.  Thirty-five  submarines  that  had 
prowled  through  Japanese  waters 
and  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  enemy  ships 
came  to  Hunters  Point  for  recondi- 
tioning. Several  of  the  "pigboats" 
had  been  heavily  depth-charged  and 
required  extensive  hull  and  machin- 
ery repairs. 

Today  the  Navy  has  at  Hunters 
Point  a  well-appointed  ship  repair 
and    overhaul    plant   of   tremendous 
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capacity.  Its  six  docks  have  a  com- 
bined capacity  greater  than  the  en- 
tire graving  dock  capacity  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  pre-war.  Its  No.  4  dock 
will  accommodate  any  ship  afloat, 
either  mercantile  or  naval,  and  its 
No.  3  dock  will  take  all  such  ships 
with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Manning  this  activity  is  an  expe- 
rienced trained  personnel,  both  in  the 
naval  officer  and  in  the  civilian 
grades,  that  has  done  a  very  remark- 
able job  both  in  the  expansion  of  the 
plant  and  in  the  handling  of  naval 
repairs. 

Hunters  Point  is  therefore  a  de- 
cided asset  to  the  Navy  in  time  of 
peace  as  in  war.  Developing  history 
demands  a  big  U.  S.  Navy  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  A  big  Navy  needs 
adequate  repair  facilities,  and  Hun- 
ters Point  fills  that  need. 

Along  with  other  American  repair 
yards,  the  U.  S.  Naval  Drydocks, 
Hunters  Point,  helped  sink  the  Jap 
Navy  and  defeat  the  Kamikaze  cam- 
paign by  keeping  the  fleet  in  top 
fighting  trim.  Its  men  and  women 
are  proud  of  the  part  they  played  in 
America's  decisive  victory. 
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S.  S.  California  State 


Catifornia 


Atar/t/me  Academy 


5y  URING  THE  TRE- 
MENDOUS training  program  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Service  the 
importance    of   the    State    Maritime 


Academy  services  has  been  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  flood  of  pubUcity 
attending  the  larger  effort.  However, 
these   older   and    more   conservative 
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institutions  have  been  functioning 
consistently  and  graduating  carefully 
trained  officers  for  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

The  California  Maritime  Academy 
was  established  by  legislation  enacted 
in  1929  for  the  purpose  of  training 
young  men  for  service  as  officers  in 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine. 
At  the  present  time,  the  length  of  the 
course  is  two  years  and  graduates  are 
awarded  licenses  as  Third  Mates  or 
Third  Assistant  Engineers,  a  commis- 
sion as  Ensign  in  the  United  States 
Maritime  Service,  and  a  commission 
as  Ensign  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve.  For  new  incoming  classes, 
the  length  of  the  course  will  be  three 
years,  and  graduates  will  be  awarded 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  and 
will  probably  receive  a  license  as  Sec- 
ond Mate  or  Second  Assistant  Engi- 
neer instead  of  Third  Mate  or  Third 
Assistant  Engineer,  in  addition  to 
their  commissions  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  and  United 
States  Maritime  Service. 
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The  CM. A.  is  a  unit  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  de- 
rives its  financial  support  from  hoth 
State  and  Federal  sources.  A  Board 
of  Governors,  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers, four  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  California,  and  the 
fifth  being  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  is  charged  with 
the  general  operation,  management 
and  control  of  the  institution. 

The  active  and  immediate  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  Acad- 
emy is  vested  in  the  Superintendent, 
Captain  Claude  B.  Mayo.  U.  S. 
Navy  (ret.),  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States  Navy 
Department.  Instructors  have  been 
selected  by  Captain  Mayo  and  the 
United  States  Navy  for  qualities  of 
practical  experience  and  training  in 
their  specialties,  their  ability  to  im- 
part their  knowledge  to  the  students, 
and  their  personality,  including  the 
ability  to  deal  with  young  men  with- 
out friction. 

The  first  class  in  the  California 
Maritime  Academy  entered  in  March, 
1931,  and  graduated  in  August,  I9.3.v 
With  the  exception  of  19.i6and  19.37, 
when  reduced  appropriations  forced 
restriction,  there  has  been  a  fine  class 
graduating  every  year.  During  the 
war  years  the  program  was  stepped 
up  and  three  classes  were  graduated 
in  1942,  two  in  1943,  and  two  in 
1944.  The  grand  total  since  the  in- 
ception amounts  to  588  midshipmen. 
263  from  the  engineer  department 
and  325  from  deck  department. 

The  record  of  accomplishment  in 
any  school  is  best  measured  by  the 
progress  of  its  graduates.  Of  the  588 
graduates  mentioned  above  practi- 
cally every  one,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  is  still  an 
officer  in  the  merchant  marine.  Over 
60  of  these  now  hold  masters'  li- 
censes, 95   or  more  are  chief  mates, 


Top  of  page,  bock  row.  Ie«  to  right:  Lieutenants  T.  L.  Dunlop,  G.  L.  Oovis,  H  M 
Bennett.  H.  M.  Pedersen.  S.  P.  Normon  and  Mr.  D.  Woricli.  Front  row  left  to  right- 
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uvcr  50  are  chief  engineers,  approxi- 
mately 75  are  first  assistant  engineers, 
and  the  balance  are  second  or  third 
mates  or  assistant  engineers.  One 
graduate  won  his  master's  papers  at 
the  age  of  22,  and  another  his  chief 
engineer's  license  at  the  age  of  21. 
This  seems  to  us  abundant  proof  that 
the  course  given  at  C.M.A.  fits  the 
graduate  not  only  for  his  first  license 
as  a  deck  or  engineer  officer,  but  also 
for  rapid  advancement  at  sea  and 
ashore. 

Since  August,  1943,  the  C.M.A. 
has  had  its  shoreside  location  at  Mor- 
row Cove,  Carquinez  Straits,  San 
Francisco  Bay,  where  the  State  of 
California  had  acquired  67  acres  of 
land  for  that  purpose.  The  State  Leg- 
islature appropriated  approximately 
$2,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
permanent  shore  establishment  at  this 
site.  Some  $500,000  of  this  two  mil- 
lion has  already  been  expended  for 
docks,  fills,  cuts,  and  temporary  build- 
ings. A  gymnasium,  a  natatonum,  an 
armory,  and  five  staff  residences  are 
now  under  construction,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $285,000. 

Program  for  future  construction  in- 
cludes: seamanship  building,  boat 
shed,  and  sail  loft,  $62,000;  engi- 
neering building  and  power  house, 
$147,000;  classroom  and  administra- 
tion building.  $1.^9,000;  mess  hall, 
$92,000;  and  cadet  quarters,  $300,- 
000. 

This  permanent  building  program 
was  begun  in  September  with  the 
laying  of  a  cornerstone  for  the  gym- 
nasium. 

Morrow  Cove  is  in  many  ways  an 
ideal  site  for  the  academy,  and  the 
architect  has  taken  full  advantage  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  this  location. 
One  of  the  principal  state  highways 
borders  the  campus  at  its  rear  and 
the  buildings  and  docks  front  on  the 
deep  salt  water  of  Carquinez  Straits. 
A  short  distance  away  on  one  side 
is  Vallejo  and  the  great  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  and  on  the  other  the 
great  cantilever  bridge  which  carries 
the  highway  across  the  straits.  At 
the  south  approach  to  this  bridge  lies 
the  town  of  Crockett,  built  around 
the  largest  cane  sugar  refinery  in  the 
United  States,  and  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  straits  and  the  adjacent 
waters  are  some  of  the  largest  oil 
refineries  and  chemical  plants  in  the 
State. 

Frequent  excursions  to  Bay  Area 
industrial  plants  are  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum, so  that  the  midshipmen  get 
first  hand  contact  with  many  of  the 
sources  of  future  ship  business  and 


with  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair. 

A  school  ship.  S.S.  Cilifornia  State. 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  academy. 
During  intervals  between  cruises  she 
is  berthed  at  the  academy  dock.  Here 
the  midshipmen  stand  watch  and  do 
repair  and  maintenance  work.  Steam 
is  kept  up  and  the  vessel  is  continu- 
ally in  use  for  demonstration  and 
even  classroom  purposes.  When 
cruising,  the  midshipmen  form  the 
crew  of  the  vessel  and  put  into  prac- 
tice the  lessons  they  have  learned  in 
the  classrotjms. 

For  the  duration  of  the  war  cruises 


were  limited  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Prior  to  the  war  S.S.  California  State 
sailed  on  very  ambitious  cruises,  in- 
cluding circumnavigation  of  the 
world;  round  South  America;  Ha- 
waii, New  Zealand  and  Australia; 
and  intercoastal  to  the  Atlantic  ports 
of  the  United  States.  Such  cruises 
will  now  be  resumed. 

In  July,  1940,  the  State  Acad- 
emies were  all  transferred  from  the 
Navy  Department  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  that  body  now  has 
associated  responsibility  for  their  sup- 
port and  guidance. 
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Af  o   South   Seo  island,   o   Cleveland  Class   U.   S.   cruiser  undergoes    repairs  in  an  ABSD 
on  duty  in  less  time  than  it  would  have  token  them  to  steam  back  to  a  moior  base 

ADVANCED  BASS 

SECTIONAL  DOCKS 

KSEP  NAVAL  COMBAT  UNITS  EFFECTIVE  FAR  FROM  BASE 
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4^\   GREAT  DEAL  of 

talk  in  connection  with  this  war,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Pacific  Ocean  theater, 
has  centered  around  the  word  "logis- 
tics." The  U.  S.  Navy  has  always 
been  concerned  with  the  implications 
of  this  word.  A  combatant  ship  5000 
to  7000  miles  from  her  home  base  is 
very  vulnerable  under  war  conditions 
if  left  to  her  own  resources.  Fuel, 
water,  ammunition,  food,  personnel 
replacements  are  all  very  necessary 
after  an  engagement  with  the  enemy 
and  are  all  more  or  less  practically 
impossible  short  of  a  home  base.  The 
iibvious  remedy  is  to  establish  the 
equivalent  of  a  home  base  as  close 
to  the  fighting  front  as  possible,  and 
that  is  just  what  the  U.  S.  Navy  did 
3n  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in 
the  history  of  naval  warfare. 

Great  secrecy  has  kept  this  story 
jnder  wraps  until  after  V-J  Day,  but 
low  much  of  it  is  released  and  it 
rxplains  the  tremendous  program  of 
luxiliary  shipbuilding  carried  on  by 
:he  Navy  for  the  past  V/2  years. 

After  the  long  bombardment  of 
Lcyte  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  task  forces, 
he  Jap  Navy  apparently  figured  that 
he  U.  S.  fleet  would  be  out  of  am- 
nunition  and  other  supplies.  So  the 
laps  moved  out  of  their  home  waters 
or  a  counter  blow  only  to  find  these 
ask  forces  completely  ready  for  fight, 
rhey  had  all  been  completely  serv- 
ced  in  a  few  days'  time  by  an  ad- 
.•ance  base  only  a  short  distance  from 
^eyte.  Many  Jap  fighting  ships  were 
lestroyed  on  that  occasion  because 
hey  failed  to  understand  the  work  of 
he  advanced  base  technique.  The 
ame  thing  happened  again  after  Iwo 
ima. 

An  advance  base  is  composed  of  a 
leet  of  auxiliary  ships  known  as  a 
Service  Squadron.  Such  a  floating 
lase  includes  vessels  of  many  types: 
pecialty  repair  ships,  floating  dry- 
locks  of  several  types,  concrete  float- 
ng  warehouses,  cargo  vessels,  refrig- 
rated  hulls,  tankers,  landing  barges 
nd  other  types  used  as  water  taxis, 
nd  many  others.  The  largest  of 
hese  Service  Squadrons  comprised 
everal  hundred  ships  of  all  types  and 
Vis  able  in  a  comparatively  few 
lours   to   replenish   the   battle,   sus- 
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tcnance,  and  fuel  supplies  of  an  en- 
tire task  force  including:  600,000,000 
gallons  of  fuel  oil;  1500  carloads  of 
ammunition;  great  quantities  of  fresh, 
frozen,  and  dried  food;  and  medical 
supplies  enough  for  two  months  for 
a  large  city.  An  article  in  the  July 
issue  told  about  the  Oakland  Naval 
Supply  Base  and  its  shipment  for 
fleet  issue.  These  Service  Squadrons 
are  the  other  end  of  that  supply  line. 
The  organization  work  in  connec- 
tion with  these  bases  is  perhaps  un- 
paralleled. Certainly  its  successful 
functioning  has  been  back  of  every 
piece  of  brilliant  naval  strategy  in  the 
Pacific,  and  to  it  goes  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  that 
theater. 

Floating    docks    are    one    type    of 
floating  equipment  that  forms  a  very 
important  item  in  the  advanced  base 
technique.    Principal  and  largest  unit 
of  this  type  is  the  A.B.S.D.  or  Ad- 
vanced Base  Sectional  Drydock.  This 
dock  IS  made  up  of  sections  each  of 
which  has  a  lifting  capacity  of  from 
8000  to   10,000  tons.    As  shown  in 
the    illustrations,    each    pontoon    is 
made    up   of   a    more   or   less   ship- 
shaped   pontoon   float  on   which   are 
erected,  thwartship  of  its  length,  two 
cellular  structures  forming  the  walls 
of  the  dock.    For  purposes  of  towing, 
the  wall  structures  are  fastened  to  the 
dock  in  such  fashion  that  they  can 
be  folded  to  lie  flat  on  the  deck  of 
the  pontoon,  thus  presenting  less  sur- 
face to  the  wind  and  water  resistance 
in  towing.   The  sides  of  the  pontoon 
and   the  ends  of  the  walls  are   de- 
signed  to   be   linked   rigidly   to   the 
sides  and  ends  of  identical  structures. 
After  towing  of  sections  to  the  ad- 
vanced base  sites,  these  sections  are 
joined  together  in  groups  of  7  or  10 
to    form    complete    drydocks.     Each 
section   is  equipped  with  pumps  of 
great   capacity    for   flooding   or   dc- 
watering  the  dock. 

These  docks  as  assembled  in  10 
sections,  of  10,000  tons  capacity  per 
section,  are  the  largest  of  their  type, 
being  capable  of  lifting  any  ship 
afloat.  They  handle  our  largest  bat- 
tleships, or  two  light  cruisers,  with 
the  "great^est  of  ease."  These  are 
called  the  "battleship"  type.  Sections 
of   8000-ton    capacity,   assembled    in 

Top    of    paqe:      The    complete    (largest 
siie)  ten-section  dock  with  two  ships  up 

Center:      A    bottleship    up    in     o     ten- 
section  ABSD. 

Bottom:    An   eight-section    docli    with    o 
lorge    cruiser   up. 
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A  ffaafrng  dack  beinq  towed  on  beam  end  through  »he  Ponomo  Canal. 


the  seven  section  type,  have  a  total 
hfting  capacity  of  56,000  tons  and 
are  called  cruiser  type. 

In  forming  these  docks  the  sections 
are  welded  together  rigidly  by  the 
use  of  heavy  splice  plates  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  wing  wall  struc- 
tures. An  interesting  item  is  the  self- 
docking  feature.  The  wing  walls  arc 
complete  in  themselves  and  are  bolted 
to  the  pontoons.  The  pontoons  are 
not  welded  together  in  assembling  the 
sections.  By  unbolting  any  pontoon 
from  Its  side  walls  it  can  be  sunk  a 
httle,  slid  out  from  its  position  and 
drydocked  on  the  rest  of  the  dock  for 
any  repairs  or  cleaning  and  painting. 

The  electrical  equipment  is  quite 
extensive.  Each  section  carries  a 
complete  power  plant  consisting  of 
two  438  -  kva  diesel  engine  electric 
generating  sets  with  direct  connected 
exciter;  together  with  suitable  switch- 
board for  power  and  light  distribu- 
tion. The  following  description  is 
from  a  General  Electric  release  de- 
scribing their  equipment  as  installed 
in  A.B.S.D.'s. 

Motor  operated  valves  and  two 
powerful  pumps  operated  by  200-hp 
vertical  squirrel  cage  motors  control 
the  watering  or  dewatering  of  each 
dock  section  to  submerge  or  float  the 
dock.  Capstans  driven  by  .iO-hp  mo- 
tors warp  the  damaged  vessels  into 
position  on  the  dock 

Remote   operated   level   indicators 
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in  a  control  house,  showing  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  various  ballast 
chambers,  assist  the  dock  master  to 
direct  these  operations  over  an  inter- 
communicating system  to  operators 
stationed  at  control  panels  in  each 
section. 

The  docks  are  equipped  to  supply 
the  vessel  under  repair  with  both  a-c 
and  d-c  service.  A-c  is  derived  from 
a  bus  fed  by  generators  rated  4.iS 
kva,  two  of  which  with  the  neces- 
sary switchgear  and  related  equip- 
ment are  located  in  each  section.  The 
d-c  service  is  obtained  from  a  300-kw, 
250/125-volt,  three-wire  sealed  igni- 
tron  rectifier.  The  power  generating 
equipment  is  unique  in  that  it  is  de- 
signed so  that  when  a  ten  -  section 
dock  is  used  for  repairing  a  battle- 
ship, thus  requiring  all  twenty  438- 
kva  generators  to  be  operated  in  par- 
allel, current  -  limiting  reactors  are 
connected  in  circuit  to  limit  short- 
circuit  currents. 

In  addition  to  the  major  electric 
equipment,  each  section  is  equipped 
with  one  1-hp  and  three  5-hp  fresh 
water  pump  motors  with  full  voltage 
starters;  one  ^Vz'^P  salt  water  cir- 
culating pump  motor;  one  3-hp  ven- 
tilating fan  motor;  and  a  number  of 
other  motors  of  various  si;es  for  re- 
frigerating, compressor,  anchor  wind- 
lass, sewage  disposal,  and  fire-fighting 
purposes.  Each  dock  also  has  two 
electrically    driven    revolving    jib 


cranes,  both  of  which  are  protected 
by  crane-stability  gages. 

Other  than  being  selected  with  the 
view  of  meeting  the  rigorous  condi- 
tions imposed  by  drydock  service, 
much  of  the  electric  equipment  is, 
but  for  minor  modifications,  of  stand- 
ard design.  The  metal  enclosed 
switchgear  for  controlling  the  gen- 
erators, however,  was  custom-made 
for  the  application,  with  the  power 
output  connected  to  a  specially  de- 
signed distributing  system.  Also,  the 
10-,  25-,  and  50-kva  transformers  for 
ship  service,  lighting,  and  heating 
circuits,  respectively,  as  well  as  the 
300-kw  rectifiers  for  supplying  d-c 
service,  were  required  to  be  designed 
to  withstand  mechanically  the  90- 
degree  tilting  of  the  wing  walls  of 
the  docks.  This  tilting  takes  place 
when  the  wing  walls  are  folded  flat 
to  the  decks  of  the  sections,  as  de- 
scribed above. 

A  crew  of  40  men  is  required  to 
operate  one  of  these  docks,  and  the 
structure  is  equipped  with  hotel  ac- 
commodations to  take  care  of  this 
crew.  There  are  facilities  carried  to 
cover  most  repair  work  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  dock  itself,  so  that  the 
structure  is  a  combined  self-contained  , 
floating  ship  repair  unit  and  limited 
first   class   hotel. 

The  battle  damage  repair  jobs  done 
in  A.B.S.D.'s  range  from  overhaul  or 
bottom  painting  jobs  to  heavy  hull 
damage.  One  such  job  required  250 
tons  of  new  hull  plate.  On  docks  of 
this  si:e  the  largest  of  combat  vessels 
are  berthed  with  ample  working 
space  and  ample  spare  buoyancy 
available  to  take  care  of  any  type  of 
repair  or  overhaul.  Since  the  docks 
operate  in  conjunction  with  advance 
bases  or  service  squadrons  there  are 
always  available  such  necessities  as: 
spare  parts,  fittings  and  provisions  in 
the  supply  ships;  machine  tools,' 
forges  and  foundries  in  the  specialty 
repair  ships;  diesel  oil,  fuel  oil,  lubri- 
cants and  distillates  in  the  tankers; 
and  stores  of  all  types  in  the  floating 
warehouses. 

To  use  the  picturesque  phrase  of 
Vice  Admiral  Ben  Morrell,  the 
A.B.S.D.  is  to  the  Navy  what  the 
field  hospital  is  to  the  Army.  It  keeps 
the  fighting  units  of  the  fleet  in  con- 
dition to  continue  fighting.  In  this 
war,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  na- 
val bombardments  of  shore  emplace- 
ments and  of  enemy  shore  forces  have 
lasted  continuously  for  weeks  and 
even  months.  Supply  ships  from  the 
service    squadron    form    rendezvous 
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squadrons  a  short  distance  from  the 
fighting  fleet  and  reload  combatant 
units  with  everything  required,  being 
themselves  reloaded  by  new  vessels 
from  the  service  squadron.  Such  ves- 
sels escort  or  tow  damaged  combat 
units  back  to  the  A.B.S.D.  for  surgi- 
cal operations. 

The  dramatic  sudden  ending  of  the 
war  was  attributed  largely  to  the 
spectacular  atomic  bombing  of  two 
Jap  cities.  However,  it  was  the  soft- 
ening of  Japan,  the  destruction  of 
her  navy  and  merchant  marine,  and 
the  capture  of  her  Pacific  island  bases 


that  prepared  the  way  and  put  Amer- 
ican forces  within  the  easy  bombing 
range  that  made  atomic  attack  pos- 
sible. All  of  these  preliminary  con- 
quests were  made  possible  largely  by 
the  work  of  thousands  of  organizing 
minds  who  worked  out  the  designs  of 
special  types  of  vessels,  the  loading 
and  replenishing  schedules  for  those 
vessels,  and  the  reconditioning  and 
repair  equipment  necessary  to  keep 
those  vessels,  and  the  fighting  units 
that  they  served,  in  the  right  spot, 
at  the  right  time,  ready  to  work. 

The  A.B.S.D.  is  the  largest  of  such 


units  and  possibly  the  most  compli- 
cated and  most  ingenious  unit  of  the 
group.  The  cost  has  been  tremen- 
dous, but  the  results  are  such  an  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Task  Force  units  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  that  this  cost  seems  en- 
tirely justified. 

In  the  minds  of  our  naval  officers 
there  is  "no  doubt  that  in  the  future 
the  A.B.S.D.  will  play  a  vital  role  in 
naval  warfare  through  saving  of  bat- 
tle damaged  ships  and  keeping  all 
others  at  the  peak  of  fighting  trim." 


Doch  flootlng  U.S.S.  Pefo,  a  ship  built  o«  Maniiowo 
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Bethlehem  Repairs   U.S.S.  Mazama 

IIV  HECDHD   TIME 


I 


N  THE  EARLY  DAYS 
of  this  year  the  U.S.S.  Manama,  a 
C-2  type  vessel  (converted  to  an  am- 
munition carrier  while  in  course  of 
construction  in  a  Tampa,  Florida, 
yard),  was  lying  at  anchor  with  some 
other  naval  vessels  in  a  South  Pacific 
port  when  an  external  underwater 
explosion  of  terrific  force  occurred  on 
her  port  bow.  The  force  of  this  ex- 
plosion was  so  great  that  the  fore  end 
of  the  ship  seemed  to  leap  into  the 
air,  causing  her  to  whip  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  hull  structure 
knuckled  in  the  vicinity  of  frame  100. 

Since  it  was  not  convenient  to  dry- 
dock  the  vessel  at  an  advance  repair 
base,  an  emergency  underwater  sur- 
vey was  made  by  divers,  and  tem- 
porary repairs  were  effected  before 
the  vessel  was  allowed  to  proceed  to 
San  Francisco,  under  her  own  power, 
for  complete  repairs.  The  temporary 
repairs  consisted  of  the  installation  of 
a  fore  and  aft  cofferdam  in  No.  1 
hold  space  forward,  which  se.ded  off 
this  space  from  the  sea.  leaving  the 
deep  tanks  adjacent  open  to  the  sea. 


On  arrival  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
the  vessel  proceeded  to  Mare  Island, 
but  on  the  assignment  of  the  repair 
job  to  the  Bethlehem  San  Francisco 
Yard  a  group  of  men  from  that  plant 
surveyed  the  damage  and  obtained 
working  drawings  and  offsets  from 
the  ship.  The  following  day  Beth- 
lehem's loftsmen  commenced  work 
on  the  lines  and  templates  for  the 
replacement  of  the  damaged  steel- 
work, which  consisted  of  quite  a  con- 
siderable area  of  the  outer  bottom 
and  lower  side  shell  plating,  inner 
bottom  top  plating,  and  inner  bottom 
floors.  It  was  found  that  the  center 
vertical  keel  was  driven  upward  V/z" 
for  a  longitudinal  distance  of  40  feet, 
which  in  turn  forced  the  vertical  hold 
stanchions,  and  the  supporting  deck 
girders  above,  and  moved  the  decks 
out  of  line.  During  the  week  that 
the  vessel  was  at  the  Marc  Island 
Yard   all   the   templates   were   made 


detailed  view  of  dis 
tortion  of  the  shell 
plate  by  the  eiplosior 


and  all  the  steel  ordered  for  the  dam- 
aged shell  plating,  shell  frames,  floors, 
inner  bottom  and  decks,  so  that  on 
the  vessel's  arrival  in  the  Bethlehem 
yard  the  men  were  ready  to  go  to 
work  without  delay. 

Work  actually  started  when  the 
ship  was  drydocked  on  April  16  and 
the  men  commenced  the  removal  of 
the  damaged  structural  steel  work  on 
the  port  side,  which  included  a  length 
of  about  110  feet  of  the  outer  bot- 
tom shell  plating  and  framing  up  to 
the  second  deck,  and  a  length  of  SO 
feet  of  the  inner  bottom  plating  and 
the  attached  floor  plates.  Due  to  this 
removal  of  such  a  large  portion  of 
the  main  structure  of  the  vessel,  con-  ' 
siderable  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  keeping  the  structure  in  alignment. 
Hov.-ever,  this  was  overcome  by  the 
installation  of  numerous  adjusting 
jacks  and  long  vertical  shores,  14"  x 
14"  in  section,  extending  from  the 
bottom  of  the  drydock  to  the  second 
deck.  Throughout  the  burning-out 
process  the  fabrication  of  all  the  nec- 
essary new  structural  steel  work  was 
going  on  in  the  plate  shop.  A  note- 
worthy feature  of  the  job  was  the 
close  cooperation  between  the  ship- 
fitters  and  the  shipwrights  during 
the  removal  of  the  damaged  struc- 
tural work,  and  more  especially  dur- 
ing the  installation  of  the  new  ma- 
terial, all  of  which  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  successful  handling  of  the 
very  difficult  problem  of  the  align- 
ment of  the  ship. 

The  exceptional  strength  and  am 
pic  working  space  afforded  by  the 
yard's  21,000-ton  drydock  made  pos 
sible  the  cutting  away  of  the  dam- 
aged area  of  the  shell  without  inter- 
ruptions which  are  normally  required 
for  the  installation  of  supports.  By 
supporting  the  damaged  part  of  the 
vessel  from  the  second  deck  with  ver- 
tical shores,  all  of  the  load  on  the 
portion  of  shell  to  he  cut  away  was 
t.iken  by  the  drydock. 
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One  of  the  major  alterations  to  the 
ship  required  to  be  completed  at  this 
time  was  the  installation  of  a  series  of 
fore  and  aft  torpedo  cofferdam  bulk- 
heads, located  four  feet  in  from  shell 
at  line  of  inner  bottom.  These  were 
erected  as  a  torpedo  protection:  four 
in  No.  2  hold  deep  tanks,  two  on  the 
port  side,  two  on  the  starboard,  and  a 
similar  arrangement  in  No.  4  hold 
deep  tanks.  These  deep  tanks  have 
a  depth  of  about  22  feet,  and  an  ad- 
ditional first  platform  deck  was  fitted 
in  each.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  ammunition  three  ele- 
vators and  eight  skip  hoists  —  one 
hoist  to  each  deep  tank,  extending 
from  the  tank  top  to  the  main  deck — 
were  also  installed. 

Due  to  the  necessity  for  transfer- 
ring cargo  to  another  vessel  when 
both  vessels  are  under  way.  the  com- 
plete rigging  arrangement  was  re- 
designed and  altered,  which  necessi- 
tated the  rearrangement  of  wjnches, 
fairleads  and  blocks,  and  the  fittnig 
of  aerial  transfer  lines.  Miscellaneous 
damage  resulting  from  the  under- 
water explosion,  which  had  to  be  re- 
newed, consisted  of  fiber  glass  insula- 
tion of  the  hull  in  No.  1  and  No.  2 
holds:  all  wood  decking  in  way  of 
damage  to  tank  top:  replacements  and 
additions  to  the  fire  extinguishing 
piping  systems:  and  repair  of  consid- 
erable miscellaneous  piping  damage. 

At  this  time  the  Navy  also  desired 
a  series  of  standard  alterations,  con- 
sisting of  complete  new  gun  changes 
and  extensive  overhaul  and  modifica- 
tion to  the  radio  and  radar  installa- 
tions, for  which  the  allotted  time 
is  42  days  on  a  vessel  of  this  si:e 
and  type.  The  total  cost  of  the  dam- 
age repairs,  the  numerous  alterations 
and  overhauls,  amounted  to  over  one 
million  dollars.  The  time  involved  in 
the  completion  of  the  whole  job  was 
exactly  42  days,  a  very  remarkable 
achievement  in  itself,  apart  from  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  involved 
throughout  the  operations. 


Top  of  poge:  Looking  oft  along  No.  1 
and  No.  2  holds,  showing  line  of  tonk 
top   which    helped    in   resisting    the   force 


Center:  Port  underwater  bo( 
vessel  with  shell  plates  of  No. 
2  hold  partially  removed  froir 
torn  of  bilge  to  the  waterline. 
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General  view  of  the  new  We5«pghouse  Pocific  Coast  High  Frequency  Laborotory. 


IVew  High  Frequency 

Laboratory  in  the  West 


A  new  laboratory  to  which  all 
Western  industry  may  bring  for 
study  its  problems  of  speeding  peace- 
time production  by  making  use  of 
the  newest  scientific  methods  of  high 
frequency  heating  was  opened  in  Los 
Angeles  September  13  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corporation. 

The  Westinghouse  Pacific  Coast 
High  Frequency  Laboratory  occupies 
spacious  ground  floor  quarters  at  420 
S.  San  Pedro  Street,  the  company's 
headquarters  for  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  In  charge  of  the  laboratory  is 
Dr.  Russell  A.  Nielsen,  formerly  of 
the  company's  Research  Laboratories 
at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  assisted  by  a 
stafl^  of  engineers. 

Methods  of  applying  high  fre- 
quency heating— literally  heating  ob- 
jects or  substances  by  radio  waves 

were  demonstrated  to  Los  Angeles 
area  newspaper  and  magazine  writers 
and  editors  by  Dr.  Nielsen,  a  native 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  his  staff. 

On  a  one-kilowatt  demonstration 
generator,  the  visitors  saw  the  high 
speed  setting  of  glue,  a  process  which 
is  materially  speeding  the  fabrication 
of  plywoods  and  enabling  the  manu- 
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tacture  of  thicker,  stronger  sections 
than  were  possible  by  earlier  proc- 
esses. The  Thermosetting  glue  in  the 
demonstration  was  set  in  less  than 
one  minute  by  the  new  process.  As 
much  as  24  hours  may  be  required 
for  setting  by  drying  in  air. 

The  engineers  also  demonstrated  a 
five-kilowatt  industrial  radio  frequen- 
cy generator  for  dielectric  heating— 
the  heating  of  materials  which  are 
poor  conductors  or  non-conductors 
of  electricity.  In  this  demonstration, 
small  cylindrical  pellets  of  thermo- 
setting plastic  were  heated,  then  were 
stamped  into  ash  trays  on  a  nearby 
press.  Pellets  were  brought  to  the 
required  temperature  in  approximate- 
ly 30  seconds  by  the  new  heating 
process,  which  reduces  by  50  per  cent 
or  more  the  time  required  in  heating 
and  molding  plastic  preforms. 

Also  demonstrated  was  a  20-kilo- 
watt  industrial  radio  frequency  gen- 
erator for  induction  heating  —  the 
heating  of  materials,  largely  metals, 
which  are  good  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity. With  this  generator  Dr.  Niel 
sen  showed  the  hardening  of  cutting 
edges  of  triangular  steel  mower 
blades,   which   were   brought   to   the 


required  temperature,  1600  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  passed  into  quench- 
ing oil  at  the  rate  of  one  completed 
blade  ever>'  five  seconds.  The  induc- 
tion heating  process  hardened  only 
the  desired  portions  of  the  blades, 
the  cutting  edges,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder strong  and  tough. 

"The  'industrial  magic"  of  radio 
frequency  heating,  either  induction 
or  dielectric,  is  miraculous  on  several 
counts,"  Dr.  Nielsen  told  the  visi- 
tors. "One,  and  most  important  of 
all,  is  that  by  this  means  heat  can  be 
established  inside  a  material.  Second, 
with  metals,  heat  can  be  concentrated 
on  or  within  some  specially  selected 
or  localized  portion  and  applied  so 
quickly  that  the  remainder  of  the 
metal  stays  cool.  The  interior  of  non- 
metals  is  heated  as  rapidly  as  the 
surface. 

"In  the  third  place,  the  phenome- 
non of  internal  heating  occurs  with- 
out any  mechanical  contact  with  the 
material.  And  fourth,  the  electric  ap- 
paratus which  is  the  cause  of  this 
heating  may  not  even  get  warm." 

The  five-kilowatt  dielectric  heating 
generator  in  the  laboratory  operates 
at  a  frequency  of  either  five  or  30 
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megacycles— 5,000,000  or  30,000,000 
cyles.  The  20-kilowatt  induction 
heating  generator  operates  at  a  fre- 
quency of  450  kilocycles,  well  helow 
the  familiar  commercial  broadcasting 
hand. 

Induction  heating  is  being  used  to- 
day in  many  industries  and  its  appli- 
cations are  growing  rapidly,  Dr.  Niel- 
sen reported.  Among  uses  he  listed 
as  already  established  or  possible  are 
surface  hardening  of  gears,  shafts, 
tools  and  cylinders;  brazing  of  parts 
in  a  production  process;  soldering  of 
cans,  bushings,  etc.;  heating  for  forg- 
ing; melting  of  high  quality  metal 
alloys;  annealing  of  metal  tubing  and 
sheet;  haat  treating  of  pipe  welds, 
and  many  others. 

Dielectric  heating,  he  said,  is  be- 
ing used  or  is  technically  possible — 
although  in  some  instances  still  in  the 
experimental  stage — in  such  tasks  as 
the  softening  of  plastic  preforms  and 
other  materials  prior  to  molding;  the 
bonding  of  plywoods,  plastics  and 
shatterproof  glass;  the  curing  of  rub- 
ber and  plastics;  treating  rayon  and 
nylon;  drying  of  food,  wood  and 
ceramics;  sterilization  of  grain  and 
package  products,  and  many  others. 
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Electronic  Depth  Recorder 


A  new  and  revolutionary  eleetronie 
depth  recorder,"  which  will  help  to 
in, ike  coastal  navigation  safer  in  fog 
.ind  at  night,  and  which  might  he 
iirmed  the  "fisherman's  eye"  because 
II  can  he  used  to  locate  fishing  banks 
ind  schools  of  fish,  has  been  tested  at 
^la,  and  is  now  being  put  into  produc- 
iHin  at  Bendix  -  Marine  division  of 
Bendix  Aviation  Corporation. 

This  device,  which  bounces  a  high- 
Ircquency  signal  off  the  bottom  of 
I  he  sea  to  measure  the  depth  of  water, 
draws  a  permanent  and  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  ocean  floor  on  a  chart. 

The  new  depth  recorder  was  de- 
veloped during  the  latter  part  of  the 
war,  and  has  been  held  under  wraps 
until  victory  over  Japan  would  per- 
mit its  being  put  into  production. 
Bendix  is  rushing  rearrangement  of 
facilities  for  high-volume  production 
of  the  depth  recorder,  as  well  as  other 
new  products  developed  for  peace- 
time use,  which  will  be  announced 
as  soon  as  they  are  put  into  produc- 
tion. 

Hydrographic  charts  give  channel 
depths  and  the  depths  of  coastal 
waters.  With  one  of  these  charts  and 
a  depth  recorder,  a  ship  can  be  navi- 
gated safely  and  easily  in  fog  and  at 
night. 

The  device  is  also  expected  to 
prove  a  boon  to  commercial  fishing 
craft,  since  it  accurately  locates  fish- 
ing banks  and  detects  the  presence  of 
objects  such  as  fish  between  the  bot- 


tom of  the  sea  and  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  principles  of  echo  sounding — 
the  art  of  measuring  the  depth  of 
water  by  the  time  required  for  a 
signal  to  be  sent  to  the  bottom  and 
return — were  formu'ated  more  than 
100  years  ago,  but  it  has  not  been 
until  recent  years  that  these  prin- 
ciples have  been  applied  in  a  prac- 
tical, useful  manner. 

The  new  depth  recorder  consists  of 
a  signal  sender,  echo  amplifier  and  a 
graphic  recording  mechanism.  The 
signal  sender  sends  a  high-frequency 
signal  which  is  caught  on  the  re- 
bound from  the  ocean  floor  and  am- 
plified by  means  of  electronic  tubes, 
and  then  recorded  on  a  horizontally 
moving  chart  in  the  graph  recorder. 
The  result  is  a  picture  of  the  ocean 
floor  over  which  the  ship  is  passing 

By  changing  the  speed  of  thi 
graphic  recorder  readings  can  be  ob 
tained  either  in  fathoms  or  in  feet 
When  recording  in  feet,  288  sound 
ings  are  taken  per  minute,  or  a 
sounding  every  3^  feet  when  the 
ship  is  operating  at  a  speed  of  10 
knots. 

When  recording  in  fathoms,  48 
soundings  per  minute  are  made,  or 
one  every  21  feet  at  a  speed  of  10 
knots.  These  soundings  are  recorded 
on  the  chart  to  provide  an  easily 
read  profile  of  the  ocean  floor. 

The  device  does  not  need  a  trained 
operator,  and  provides  a  permanent 
record  of  soundings  for  future  refer- 


Right:  M.  S.  Victor  Johnson.  Gendix  Morine 
Division  seagoing  reseorch  and  testing  lab- 
oratory, was  used  for  testing  the  new 
electronic  depth  recorder. 
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Right:     Bendli-Mafine     recording     depth 
finder.    Left,  signaling  device:  right.  re- 


Right:     Bendii     depth     finder     recorde 
opened  to  show  detoils. 


eft:  Depth  re< 
lowing  paper 
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Oregonship  Outfitting  Dock  Burns 
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Portland's  most  disastrous  fire  in 
history  swept  throughout  the  entire 
outfitting  dock  of  the  Oregon  Ship- 
building Corporation  on  August  30 
as  flames  started  by  an  acetylene  torch 
caused  more  than  $3,000,000  damage 
to  ships,  dock,  and  shop  equipment. 
The  machine  shop,  sheet  metal  shop, 
marine  store  shop,  and  all  equipment 
of  the  Buckler  Chapman  Co.,  ship- 
joiners,  were  completely  destroyed, 
while  seven  ships  being  outfitted  at 
the  dock  suffered  damage  in  varying 
degrees. 

Seven  ships  at  the  dock  were  at 
first  feared  lost  as  flames  engulfed 
first  the  U.S.S.  Bexar  Victory  and 
then  spread  to  adjoining  ships  await- 
ing completion.  However,  firemen 
from  shore  and  riverboats  succeeded 
in  limiting  the  extent  of  the  damage 
to  the  seven  ships,  which  were  finally 
towed  out  into  the  Wilamette  to 
safety.  The  shipways,  adjacent  to  the 
dock,  were  also  threatened,  but  he- 
roic efforts  on  the  part  of  all  fire- 
fighters prevented  the  fire  from 
spreading  to  them.  The  fire,  which 
started  just  as  the  graveyard  shift 
was  leaving  the  plant,  found  about 
three  thousand  workers  in  the  area. 
Many  were  forced  to  leap  from  the 
dock  to  the  river,  but  only  one 
worker,  a  cabin  painter  on  a  flaming 
ship,  is  known  to  have  died.  Kaiser 
authorities,  in  charge  of  the  yard, 
stated  that  ships  at  the  dock  would 
be  completed  and  that  those  on  the 
ways  would  be  launched  in  due  time. 
Oregonship  is  producing  ships  again 
in  the  same  spirit  as  always. 


Top  of  page:  A  lono  crone  remains  on 
Oregonship's  ouHiHing  doch  while  smoke 
ond  flames  pour  from  ruined  shops  and 
from  the  pilings  supporting  the  dock. 


Center:     A  few  minutes  later  the 
topples  into  the  river. 


Bottom:  Ships  awaiting  completion  ot  the 
dock  being  towed  into  the  river,  where 
damoge  to  them  was  found  to  be  com- 
paratively slight. 
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Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


By  T.  Doug/as  MacMullen 
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LET'S  KEEP  OUR  fffERCHnnT  mRRinE  LORDED 


The  GovErnment  Should  Act  IVow 


We  must  have  world  trade  and  we 
must  have  shipping. 

World  trade  and  shipping  go  to- 
gether. Every  move  of  Government 
and  private  interests  that  will  en- 
courage world  trade  w-iU  benefit  the 
whole  people,  but  while  private  in- 
terests bent  on  restoring  trade  and 
filling  a  void  in  the  employment  pic- 
ture pursue  ever>'  possibility  for  the 
revival  that  is  so  necessary  and  for 
which  the  present  seems  to  be  the 
brightest  time  in  all  history-,  many 
channels  are  obstructed  by  contrari- 
ness or  languidness  in  Washington. 
It  is  in  the  public  interest,  and  this 
includes  every  element  of  the  public, 
that  shipping  and  trade  be  restored 
now. 

By  contrariness  we  refer  to  the  ap- 
parent determination  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  that  steamship 
companies  shall  not  develop  their 
service  by  the  addition  of  airlines. 

By  languidness,  we  refer  to  the 
slowness  of  Congress  and  others  in 
Washington  in  developing  a  ship- 
ping policy  for  the  United  States  and 
a  ship  sales  program.  Admiral  Land 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  has 
made  a  great  contribution  in  his 
action  in  defense  of  the  coastwise 
and  intercoastal  steamship  lines  but 
there  is  more,  much  more,  to  be  done. 
Charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  a  successful  merchant 
marine  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  I9?6.  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion should  insist,  nay  dem.ind.  that 


the  other  matters  referred  to  above 
be  resolved  in  the  interest  of  the 
shipping  industry. 

The  shipping  industry,  which  un- 
like most  industries  of  the  country 
was  completely  diverted  to  lOO'r 
war  activity,  with  its  vessels  and  fa- 
cilities taken  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  Government  while  its 
competitors  flourished,  is  now  being 
stopped  in  its  tracks  in  its  efforts  to 
restore  and  modernize  what  is  per- 
haps the  world's  most  important  in- 
dustry. The  Maritime  Commission 
should   make   itself   heard   so   loudly 
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that  the  country  will  be  aroused.  The 
importance  of  shipping  and  export 
and  import  trade  to  every  farmer, 
as  well  as  industrial  worker  and  city 
dweller,  has  never  been  sufficiently 
publicized.  An  almost  impossible 
burden  is  being  placed  on  the  steam- 
ship companies  and  their  friends  in 
the  effort  to  get  this  story  across. 
Shipping  companies  must  prosper. 
They  are  more  important  than  the 
commercial  airlines,  for  whom  there 
is  plenty  of  business  at  home,  and 
whose  nibbling  at  overseas  traffic 
may  be  just  sufficient  to  undermine 
the  steamship  operations.  The  steam- 
ship companies  which  assisted  in  the 
pioneering  of  overseas  air  service 
have  been  knocked  comoletely  out  of 
the  picture  by  another  commission 
which  seems  to  regard  its  duty  to 
the  airlines  to  be  more  important 
than  its  duty  to  the  country. 

But  there  are  other  things  which 
the  Government  can  do  to  facilitate 
the  resumption  of  shipping.  Con- 
gress must  act  on  a  ship  sales  bill, 
and  here  again  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission should  be  fighting  before  the 
public  for  results.  There  are  many 
avenues  of  publicit)',  the  personnel 
of  which  seem  anxious  to  delve  into 
matters  of  international  significance, 
which  might  better  be  used  for  con- 
structive development  of  both  inter- 
national and  national  welfare. 

As  the  British  say.  there  is  an 
awful  lot  of  employment  dependent 

'Ml  tridc  .ind  shipping 


"Now  the  Seas  Bear  Only  Commerce." 

— Gener 
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Bright  in  the  East 


Shanghai,  lookinq  down  Nonliing  Rood   (left)  and  Kiukiong  Road  Irightl. 


The  long  w:ir  that  has  obstructed 
and  delayed  China's  progress  has 
served  to  build  up  a  backlog  of  an- 
ticipation in  America  for  the  day 
when  trade  might  be  resumed  and 
the  cities  of  the  Orient  and  the  South 
Pacific  be  opened  again  to  world  ship- 
ping. No  person  concerned  with 
shipping,  no  port  city  whose  pros- 
perity depends  on  shipping,  no  in- 
dustry or  agriculturist  whose  prod- 
ucts are  exported  or  who  relies  on 
imports  for  the  creation  of  wealth 
and  employment  will  fail  to  thrill 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  progress 
of  the  East  is  now  to  be  resumed. 

Shanghai 

As  the  largest  commercial  port  in 
the  Far  East  was  reopened  by  Ameri- 

The   Shanghai   Bund,    looking   south. 


can  and  British  warships  on  Sep 
tember  19,  a  major  trading  oppor 
tunity  was  created  for  the  Western 
world.  This  city  of  more  than  3,000, 
000  population  is  the  inlet  and  outle 
for  an  area  that  contains  half  the 
people  of  China.  Every  former  vis 
itor  to  China  knows  the  Shangha 
Bund,  the  Nanking  Road  and  the 
Bubbling  Well  Road.  To  ship  oper 
ators  and  traders,  as  well  as  to  mosi 
tourists,  China  means  Shanghai. 

There  is  hardly  a  manufactured 
Item  of  importance  in  the  United 
States  that  has  not  appeared  on  ships" 
manifests  to  Shanghai.  The  largest 
single  item  of  import  in  the  past  was 
cotton  in  one  form  or  another,  but 
in  recent  years  the  value  of  imported 
machinery  has  been  rising  steadily. 
Vehicles,  electrical  materials,  lumber, 
coal,  paper,  tobacco,  chemicals,  iron 
and  steel,  copper  and  sugar  are  large 
items  on  a  long  list.  American  firms 
who  seek  a  market  in  China  will  be 
watching  the  sailing  schedules  for 
Shanghai  from  now  on. 

And  exports  from  Shanghai.  Do 
you  remember  silk?  In  spite  of  all 
the  talk  of  substitutes  for  this  bc.iu- 


tiful  fabric,  there  will  soon  be  50,- 
000,000  pairs  of  eyes  watching  the 
retail  counters  for  silk  —  just  silk. 
There  will  be  tea  again  from  China 
.ind  rugs  and  hardwoods  and  tin  and 
tungsten  and  antimony  and  matting. 
And  firecrackers.  The  paint  industry 
ot  America  is  crying  for  linseed  oil, 
now  very  short  in  the  market.  Tung 
oil  and  other  wood  oils  from  China 
are  substitutes  for  linseed  and  are 
superior  in  many  ways.  Tung  oil 
will  soon  be  flowing  this  way,  as 
will  a  thousand  products  of  indus- 
trious China  when  industrial  Amer- 
ica fills  the  orders  now  piling  up  for 
manufacturing  equipment. 

Hong   Kong 

Hong  Kong  is  already  reopened, 
and  this  great  outpost  of  Empire  is 
already  resuming  its  historic  position 
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as  a   sort  of  service   station   tor   the 
East  and  the  West. 

Contrary  to  the  opinions  held  by 
many  people,  the  rights  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  Hong  Kong  are  as  fixed  and 
legal  as  are  the  rights  of  America  in 
California.  The  Island  of  Hong  Kong 
was  ceded  hy  China  to  Great  Britain 
in  1S41  and  the  mainland  peninsula 
of  Kowloon  opposite  Hong  Kong 
was  ceded  in  1860.  Frequent  refer- 
ences to  British  leaseholds  can  refer 
only  to  certain  other  mainland  ter- 
ritory beyond  Kowloon,  which  leases 
extend  for  99  years  from  1898. 

Hong  Kong  is  not  a  city.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  Crown  Colony  which 
includes  all  of  the  above  mentioned 
territory.  The  city  on  Hong  Kong 
Island  IS  Victoria.  Kowloon  is  the 
seaport.  When  the  British  first  oc- 
cupied Hong  Kong  Island  it  was  a 
practically  barren  hill  tenanted  chief- 
ly by  pirates.  They  have  made  it 
one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  world, 
and  its  value  to  China  as  a  protected 
free  port  for  the  import  and  export 
of  world  supolies.  the  financial,  ship- 


ping and  insurance  center  of  Eastern 
Asia,  is  incomparably  greater  under 
British  development  than  it  would 
ever  have  been  otherwise.  More  than 
95 '/r  of  the  population  is  of  Chinese 
origin,  but  a  fact  that  is  often  over- 
looked is  that  most  of  the  permanent 
Chinese  residents  of  Hong  Kong 
were  born  there  and  are  British  sub- 
jects. 

In  a  recent  address  before  a  Com- 
monwealth Club  section  meeting  in 
San  Francisco,  British  Consul-Gen- 
eral  Cyril  H.  Cane  reported  that 
shipping  in  Hong  Kong  harbor  had 
reached  a  high  figure,  exclusive  of 
fishing  craft,  of  672,000  vessels  in 
one  year  with  a  tonnage  of  4.'!/2 
million. 

The  influence  of  Hong  Kong  upon 
progress  in  China,  said  Mr.  Cane,  is 
best  expressed  by  the  words  of  the 
late  Dr.  Sun-Yat-Sen  when  he  went 
to  the  Colony  in  192.i  and  visited  the 
University:  "I  feel  as  though  I  had 
returned  home,  because  Hong  Kong 
and  its  University  are  my  intellectual 
birthplace.  I  have  never  before  been 
able  to  answer  the  question  prop- 
erly, but  now  I  feel  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  answer  it  today.  The  ques- 
tion  is,  'Where  did   I   get   my   revo- 


lutionary and  modern  ideas>  from?' 
The  answer  is,  'I  got  them  in  this 
very  place,  in  the  Colony  of  Hong 
Kong."  I  compared  Heungshan  (his 
birthplace)  with  Hong  Kong,  and 
although  they  are  only  fifty  miles 
apart,  the  difference  of  the  govern- 
ment oppressed  me  very  much.  Af- 
terwards I  saw  the  outside  world, 
and  I  began  to  wonder  how  it  was 
the  foreigners  could  do  so  much  as 
they  had  done,  for  example,  with 
the  barren  rock  of  Hong  Kong  within 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  while  in  four 
thousand  years  China  had  no  place 
like  Hong  Kong.  ,  .  .  Then  the  idea 
came  into  my  head.  Why  cannot  we 
do  the  same  thing  in  China?  We 
mu.st  imitate  the  same  thing.  We 
must  change  the  (.joveriiment  before 
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the  south  along  the  Chinese  coast- 
hne,  Canton's  foreign  trade,  in  addi- 
tion to  including  the  major  products 
of  China,  carries  the  influence  of 
Indo-Chinese  and  Malayan  com- 
merce for  which  Canton  is  the  chief 
Chinese  port. 

Manila 
Traffic  to  and  from  the  Philippines 
has  been  going  on  for  the  past  two 
months  and  is  increasing  constantly. 
When  decisions  are  reached  in  the 
U.  S.  Congress  on  future  trade  poli- 
cies with  the  Philippines,  there  will 
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in  tile  above  photograph  of  the  waterfront 
Ids.  has  been  filled  in  by  dredging  the  bay 
lous  Pier  Seven.  At  the  upper  right  focing 
'-nter  foreground  are  the  Army  and  No 
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we  can  start  anything.  Without  good 
government,  the  people  can  do  noth- 
ing, and  in  China  we  have  no  gov- 
ernment, and  were  miserable  for  cen- 
turies. .  .  .  My  fellow-students,  you 
and  I  have  studied  in  this  English 
Colony,  and  in  an  English  Univer- 
sity. We  must  learn  by  English  ex- 
amples.   We  must  carry  this  English 


example    of    good     government     to 
every  part  of  China." 

Canton 

Oldest  of  the  China  ports  opened 
to  foreign  trade.  Canton  is  also  best 
loved  among  Chinese  in  America,  for 
It  was  either  the  home  or  port  of 
departure  for  most  of  them.    Far  to 
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Hong  Kong — possibly  greater.  The 
ingredients  are  there  and  the  results 
will  soon  appear. 


pore  ships. 

By  far  the  largest  item  shipped 
from  Singapore  is  rubber  from  Ma- 
laya. Contrary  to  general  opinion, 
rubber  did  not  originate  in  Malaya 
but  developed  from  seedlings 
brought  from  the  Kew  Gardens  in 
London,  an  outstanding  example  of 
what  foreign  trade  can  do.  Next  to 
rubber,  the  most  important  export 
from  Singapore  is  tin.  while  copra, 
spices,  and  rattans  are  also  of  pri- 
mary importance. 

Singapore,  like  Hong  Kong,  was 
developed  on  a  barren  island  by  Brit- 
ish interests  and  was  largely  the  re- 
sult of  the  industry  and  inspiration 
of  one  man,  Stamford  Raffles.  Devel- 
oped during  a  comparatively  few 
recent  years,  it  had  the  pre  -  war 
reputation  of  being  the  seventh  port 
of  the  world  and  the  gate  of  the  Far 
East.  It  will  not  be  long  now  until 
Singapore  resumes  its  place  in  the 
world  trade  picture. 


unfold  a  new  era  of  world  history. 
When  General  MacArthur  formally 
returned  the  government  of  the  Phil- 
ippines to  civil  authority,  he  stated 
that  Manila  would  be  the  symbol  of 
democracy  in  the  East,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  seem  to  agree.  As  a 
commercial  center,  Manila  has  a  bril- 
liant future  in  comparison  with  other 
cities  of  the  Orient  because  it  alone 
of  the  invadsd  cities  was  destroyed. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that 
with  a  free  port  at,  or  near,  Manila 
for  the  processing  and  reshipping  of 
the  products  of  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory, Manila  would  become  as  great 
a  shipping  and  commercial  center  as 
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Singapore 

Malaya  and  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  even  the  Dutch  Indies  suggest  to 
the  Western  mind  the  city  of  Singa- 
pore. Much  of  the  produce  of  the 
entire  world  finds  it  way  to  Singapore 
for  shipment.  There  is  hardly  a 
product  of  commercial  importance 
but  that  Singapore  imports  it,  and 
when  Americans  think  of  their  own 
imports  the  products  that  come  first 
to  mind  are  the  products  that  Singa- 
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A  Brief  Appraisal  of  Foreign 
Trade  Potentialities 


by 
Eugene  P.  Thomas 

President.  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council.  New  Yorli 

America's  export  trade  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years  will  exceed  the 
highest  volume  recorded  during  any 
year  prior  to  the  war,  and  within  five 
years  may  surpass  the  $5,250,000,Onn 
level  of  1929  by  $3,000,000,000  to 
$4,000,000,000.  Some  conservative 
bankers  foresee  exports  by  1950  val- 
ued annually  at  $8,000,000,000  as 
against  $6,000,000,000  in  imports. 

The  initial  spurt  will  result  from 
the  pent-up  global  demand  for  Amer- 
ican goods,  ample  funds  accumulated 
by  Latin  American  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  international  credits  largely 
supplied  by  the  American  taxpayer. 
The  latter  may  never  receive  total  re- 
payment of  the  loans  made  through 
such  agencies  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  or  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  yet 
to  be  set  up  under  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  agreements  which  will  undoubt- 
edly be  made  with  Great  Britain  to 
provide  financial  assistance  will  serve 
reciprocally  to  unfreeze  the  Sterling 
bloc  and  mitigate  the  restrictions  on 
the  purchase  of  American  goods  by 
units  of  the  Sterling  area. 

The  taxpayer  may  look  upon  the 
financial  aid  envisaged  through  our 
Government  agencies  as  part  of  the 
price  of  the  war  and  as  a  good  in- 
vestment, because  credits  from  this 
country  are  necessary  if  Europe  and 
other  devastated  sections  are  to  avoid 
economic  chaos,  revolution  and  the 
threat  of  future  wars.  Many  foreign 
loans  are  rarely  repaid  in  any  event, 
but  refinanced.  The  investor  is  con- 
tent if  he  receives  adequate  interest 
payments  and  sound  opportunities  to 
reinvest,  while  the  country  as  a  whole 
will  benefit  from  the  investments  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  trade  and 
employment. 

To  have  our  money  returned  to  us 
we  would  have  to  increase  our  im- 
ports over  our  exports.  But  by  ex- 
tending credits  now  we  stand  a  fair 
chance  to  put  the  world  on  a  path  of 
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sound  economic  development,  giving 
Europe  and  other  areas  greater  con- 
suming ability  and  thereby  increasing 
demand  for  our  products. 

The  science  of  production  has  ad- 
vanced twenty  years  during  the  war. 
The  United  States  will  be  able  to 
offer  products,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment to  countries  that  have  been 
educated  by  lend-lease  to  want  goods 
of  American  quality.  One  of  our 
greatest  export  industries,  the  motion 
picture,  has  stimulated  in  people  all 
around  the  world  a  desire  for  Ameri- 
can products,  and  they  will  want  all 
they  can  buy. 

Although  strictly  screened  and  con- 
trolled, America's  cash  export  vol- 
ume was  substantially  maintained 
during  the  war.  We  will  not  be 
starting  from  scratch.  Many  coun- 
tries, nevertheless,  are  starved  for 
American  products  and  have  built  up 
ample   funds   for  purchases,   notably 
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Latin  America,  ready  to  take  up  to 
$800,000,000  annually.  They  will  be 
among  the  immediate  customers, 
along  with  India,  South  Africa,  the' 
Scandinavian  countries  and  others, 
including  Canada,  one  of  our  best 
customers. 

Added  to  the  foregoing,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank's  resources,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  anticipated  International 
Bank,  and  whatever  funds  are  ex- 
tended to  Britain,  with  the  pent-up 
purchasing  power  of  countries  which 
have  exported  largely  in  excess  of 
imports,  help  to  bring  total  available 
means  of  financing  exports  up  to 
$20,000,000,000. 

We  disbursed  some  $200,000,000,- 
000  or  more  to  win  the  war.  If  it  had 
continued,  we  might  well  have  ex- 
pended hundreds  of  billions  more. 
A  relatively  few  billions  can  be  af- 
forded to  avoid  economic  chaos  in ' 
Europe,  great  unemployment  here, 
and  disruption  of  world  economy.  It 
will  come  back  to  us,  if  not  even- 
tually in  cash  —  then  in  what  may 
prove  even  more  valuable,  in  the 
relaxation  of  restrictions  on  our  ex- 
port trade,  in  increased  employment 
and  in  increased  imports  of  desirable 
goods. 


Standard  Oil  Reopening 
Export  Markets 

In  a  quarterly  report  to  stockhold- 
ers. President  H.  B.  Collier  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 
announces  that  the  company  has 
taken  prompt  steps  to  participate  in 
the  revived  export  markets  of  coun- 
tries in  the  Pacific  area  that  were 
formerly  enemy-occupied,  as  well  as 
in  other  territory  where  rationing 
and  transportation  restrictions  have 
limited  consumption. 

Oil  company  activities  touch  for- 
eign trade  in  more  than  one  way.  In 
addition  to  the  many  products  that 
are  capable  of  being  exported,  petro- 
leum is  a  major  import  commodity 
and  it  is  expected  to  grow  in  impor- 
tance as  domestic  supplies  diminish. 
In  addition  to  this,  petroleum  is  of 
course  the  fuel  for  the  world's  mer- 
chant fleets. 
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Mining  Opportunities  in  ttie  Orient 

(CHIIVA -KDBE/l -PHILIPPIIVES) 


By  Samuel  H.  Dolbear 

The  defeat  ot  Japan,  rendering  im- 
potent Its  avowed  policy  of  driving 
Occidentals  from  the  Orient,  the  lib- 
eration of  Korea,  the  determination 
of  China  to  become  an  industrial  na- 
tion, and  the  need  to  rebuild  the 
Philippines,  opens  up  new  opportu- 
nities for  American  energy,  capital, 
technical  skill  and  trade  in  Asia,  the 
mining  frontier  of  the  world.  Not 
that  mining  is  new  to  Asia.  Cer- 
tainly It  IS  older  there  than  in  Amer- 
ica if,  as  believed  by  some,  the  Amer- 
ican aborigines  and  their  successors, 
the  American  Indians,  are,  or  were,  a 
Mongoloid  race.  From  a  miner's  point 
of  view,  Asia  is  a  huge  mineralized 
area,  much  of  it  unexplored.  E.xplora- 
tion  and  development  has  been  re- 
tarded in  many  regions  for  lack  of 
roads  and  transportation,  distrust  and 
hostility  of  native  populations,  and 
weak  governments  unable  to  provide 
protection.  For  years  industrializa- 
tion was  opposed.  The  first  railroad 
in  China — a  short  line  built  as  an  ex- 
periment in  the  "SO's — brought  vig- 
orous protest  from  natives,  who 
contended  that  the  spirits  which  in- 
habited the  streams  and  canyons 
would  resent  bridges  and  railway 
cuts,  and  would  bring  dire  conse- 
quences to  the  country,  plagues, 
droughts,  etc.  The  line  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Chinese  Government 
and  dismantled. 

Later  construction  was  faced  with 
not  only  overcoming  prejudice  but 
was  harassed  with  political  intrigue 
leading  to  default  and  bankruptcy. 
Even  in  some  contemporary  works, 
as  those  of  Lin  Yu  Tang,  industrial 
development  of  China  is  opposed. 
But  poets  and  philosophers  cannot 
wave  away  airplanes  and  bombs,  and 
experience  has  convinced  most  Chi- 
nese that  it  is  difficult  for  a  nation 
to  survive,  protected  only  by  primi- 
tive implements. 

One  contemplating  business  in 
eastern  Asia  may  be  disturbed  by  the 
current  reports  of  difficulties;  the 
threat  of  civil  war  in  China;  the 
uncertainty    of    government    in    the 


Philippines  after  it  has  received  its 
independence;  the  retention  of  Japa- 
nese in  Korea  and  the  Russian  occu- 
pation of  the  northern  part  of  that 
country.  It  is  inevitable  that  war 
should  bring  post-war  problems,  but 
on  the  whole  most  of  these  are  prob- 
ably only  rocks  in  the  foad  and  will 
be  solved  by  time,  patience  and  a 
worldwide  determination  to  find  the 
path  of  peace.  This  I  say  without 
any  attempt  to  minimize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problems  facing  Asia. 

Chinese  Mineral  Resources 

China  has  suffered  the  ravages  of 
war  and  invasion.  Its  industries  have 
been  moved  from  place  to  place,  con- 
fiscated by  the  enemy  and,  in  some 
cases,  destroyed.  Its  important  coal 
and  iron  resources  in  the  north  were 
in  Japanese  hands  early  in  the  inva- 
sion period  and  the  extensive  mineral 
developments  of  Manchuria  were  an- 
nexed by  Japan  almost  15  years  ago. 
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The  Japanese  have  developed  ;md 
equipped  these  deposits  to  a  point 
where  they  not  only  composed  an 
important  part  of  Japanese  war  effort, 
but  they  may  now  be  utilized  in  the 
peacetime  industrial  economy  of  that 
region. 

To  what  extent  these  industries 
will  contribute  to  the  future  of  China 
remains  to  be  seen.  They  are  certain 
to  be  important  to  somebody.  Japa- 
nese control  seems  to  be  definitely  at 
an  end,  and  the  Cairo  declaration 
promised  the  return  of  Manchuria  to 
China.  However,  Russia  was  not  a 
party  to  the  Cairo  conference,  and 
whatever  governmental  control  is  de- 
termined, it  is  definitely  recognized 
that  Russia  will  insist  not  only  on 
having  a  congenial  government  there, 
but  will  also  insist  on  being  con- 
sulted on  any  important  procedure 
likely  to  affect  the  welfare  of  that 
Asiatic  region. 

The  question  has  already  been 
raised  as  to  why  Russia,  having  no 
longer  to  deal  with  a  strong  Japanese 
government,  should  be  concerned 
with  maintaining'  a  sphere  of  influ- 
ence in  this  area. 

The  safety  of  isolation  and  great 
distances  no  longer  exists.  The  B-29 
perhaps,  now  an  obsolete  type  of 
plane  in  view  of  rocket  development, 
reduced  space  to  small  proportions, 
but  whatever  comfort  was  left  in  dis- 
tances seems  to  have  been  entirely 
wiped  out,  along  with  Hiroshima,  by 
the  atomic  bomb.  Nations  must  not 
only,  insist  upon  having  neighbors 
that  are  friendly,  but  they  will  be 
watching  one  another  intently  to  see 
what  witches'  brew  is  being  concoct- 
ed in  the  neighbors'  dark  cellars. 
Friendly  surveillance?   Perhaps. 

To  what  extent  these  Manchurian 
plants  have  been  damaged  by  war  or 
scorched  earth  activities  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  lapse  between  the  Em- 
peror's capitulation  and  that  of  the 
Kwantung  army,  a  powerful  semi- 
autonomous  group,  left  time  for  dy- 
namite and  the  fire  brand.   So  far  no 
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reports  of  such  ailtivities  have  yet 
heen  published.  News,  however,  is 
slow  under  the  conditions  which  have 
prevailed  there. 

In  southern  China  are  the  tin  and 
tungsten  deposits,  in  the  areas  in  and 
around  Yunnan  Province,  also  large- 
ly in  Japanese  hands  since  1942.  It 
is  rumored  that  much  tungsten  went 
underground  as  the  Japanese  ap- 
proached; that  is,  it  was  buried  to 
prevent  seizure.  Very  likely  a  lot  of 
it  was  sold  for  Japanese  money,  will- 
ingly or  otherwise.  If  it  was  buried, 
It  will  now  come  to  light  and  will 
appear  in  the  United  States  markets 
in  due  course. 

To  the  west  of  Chungking,  in  the 
The  Tibetan  Mountains,  is  a  large 
frontier  region,  known  to  contain 
minerals,  and  litt'e  explored.  One  re- 
sult of  this  war  has  been  to  open 
roads  leading  toward  and  into  this 
region.     If  the   Chinese  adopt   laws 


Antomok  Goldftelds  Mining  Co.'s  plant. 
This  company  is  the  third  largest  pro- 
ducer in  the  Islands  and  is  one  ot  the 
operations  of  the  Soriano  group.  De- 
stroyed by  tire   1942-43. 


probably  destroyed  by  the  Japan 


under  which  foreign  venture  capital 
can  operate  and  offer  suitable  protec- 
tion, this  might  conceivably  be  the 
scene  of  a  stampede  similar  to  those 
of  the  days  of  "49,  and  the  Klondike. 

Formerly  petroleum  in  China  was 
believed  to  be  non-existent,  and  some 
published  statements  explain  why  no 
petroleum  can  be  present.  Neverthe- 
less, substantial  amounts  have  been 
found,  and  while  the  reserves  may 
not  be  as  extensive  as  those  found 
in  California,  the  discoveries  in  Kan- 
su  Province  and  elsewhere  will  prove 
important  in  the  economy  of  China. 

At  no  time  in  its  long  history  has 
China  given  so  much  attention  to 
industrial  development  based  on  its 
mineral  resources.  A  large  number  of 
American  engineers  are  already  in 
that  country,  under  the  auspices  of 
United  States  governmental  agencies. 
Their  efforts  should  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment and  utilization  of  known  min- 
eral resources,  the  discovery  of  new 
deposits,  and  should  extend  the  de- 
mand for  foreign  equipment  and  sup- 
lies. 

Korean  Mineral  Resources 

Korea  is  about  to  be  freed  of  Japa- 
nese and  presumably  is  to  receive  its 
independence.  The  pattern  of  the 
future  in  Korea  differs  in  some  as- 
pects from  that  of  other  Asiatic  coun- 
tries. Japanese  control  in  this  coun- 
try appeared  in  1905,  when,  with  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  bound  by 
solemn  treaty  to  r;uarantee  the  free- 
dom of  Korea,  Japan  established  a 
"protectorate."   "Protectorate"  or  its 


modern  version  of  "trusteeship" 
might  easily  be  translated  into  owner- 
ship, and  that  is  what  happened  in 
1910  when  Japan  abandoned  all  pre- 
tense of  its  obligation  to  "protect" 
Korea,  and  proceeded  to  annex  that 
ancient  country  as  an  integral  part  of 
Japan. 

Even  annexation  proved  to  be  a 
pretense,  for  Koreans  have  never  had 
full  rights  and  privileges  as  Japanese 
citizens.  Important  government  posi- 
tions were  filled  by  Japanese,  the  Ko- 
reans being  given  minor  posts.  No 
Korean  was  permitted  to  control  im- 
portant industries.  Minerals  produced 
in  Korea  were  sold  to  Japan  at  prices 
far  below  figures  which  might  have 
been  realized  in  a  free  worlii  market. 
Gold,  for  example,  was  required  to 
be  sold  to  the  government  Bank  of 
Japan  at  $26  to  $28  an  ounce,  while 
the  world  price  was  $35.00. 

Forty  or  more  mineral  products  are 
produced  in  Korea,  with  an  annual 
value  of  150  to  250  million  dollars. 
It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  exact 
value,  as  statistics  of  production  in 
the  past  have  been  available  only 
from  Japanese  sources,  and  when 
these  are  given  in  terms  of  Japanese  . 
money  (the  yen),  they  have  usually 
represented  figures  of  sale  available 
to  controlled  Japanese  purchasers, 
and  not  those  which  might  have  been 
realized  had  the  mines  been  owned 
and  operated  by  Koreans  with  free- 
dom to  sell  output  in  the  most  favor-  I 
able  markets. 

Mineral  products  of  Korea  include  - 
a  long  list,  starting  at  aluminum  and 
alunite  and  going  down  through  the 
alphabet  to  cement,  fluorspar,  graph- 
ite (amounting  to  .30  per  cent  of  the 
world's  output),  gold,  iron,  magne- 
site  and  magnesium,  petroleum,  phos- 
phates, salt,  tungsten  and  zinc.  There 
are  hundreds  of  these  operations  em- 
ploying labor  variously  stated  by 
Japanese  sources  from  220,000  to 
480,000  men,  heretofore  operated  by 
Japanese,  which  will  now  need  to 
seek  new  management  and  engineer- 
ing assistance.  It  is  possible  that  10 
to  20  thousand  foreign  executives  and 
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engineers  above  the  grade  of  fore- 
man will  be  needed.  The  need  for 
such  a  large  number  in  a  short  time 
15  one  of  the  problems  facing  Korea; 
a  need  that  conceivably  could  absorb 
ill  those  suitably  trained  men  likely 
to  be  available  from  the  closing  of 
American  war  operations  in  the  min- 
eral industries. 

Most  of  the  important  gold  and 
coal  mines  are  located  north  of  Seoul, 
the  capital,  in  the  area  north  of  the 
.'cS°  Latitude,  which  has  been  occu- 
pied by  Russian  forces.  The  Russian- 
occupied  ;onc  also  includes  many  of 
the  other  mineral  resources. 

It  is  too  early,  of  course,  to  ap- 
praise the  result  of  this  divided  occu- 
pation, but  it  seems  certain  that  there 
is  little  to  be  accomplished  indus- 
trially until,  and  unless,  there  is  a 
uniform  pattern  of  occupation,  or 
unless  Korea  is  given  not  only  its 
freedom  from  Japanese  but  its  free- 
dom from  other  foreigners,  and  there- 
with its  independence.  It  appears  now 
that  some  plan  of  trusteeship  may  be 
established  with  a  board  of  trustees 
represented  by  the  United  States, 
Russia,  China  and  possibly  Great 
Britain. 

Korea  has  been  struggling  for  40 
years  for  independence.  It  now  has 
freedom  from  the  Japanese,  and  as  a 
substitute,  occupation  in  the  north  bv 
Russia,  and  in  the  south,  less  impor- 
tant from  a  mineral  raw  -  material 
point  of  view,  the  United  States.  The 
Korean  voice  will  be  loud  and  long 
in  the  insistence  for  independence, 
and  in  this  it  is  certain  to  have  the 
support  of  American  public  opinion. 

What  will  be  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  Korean  mines  after  comple- 
tion of  occupation  now  going  on? 

Here,  as  in  Manchuria,  the  Japa- 
nese have  had  time  to  do  much  dam- 
age, although  the  suddenness  of  their 
capitulation  may  have  prevented  such 
widespread  destruction  as  took  place 
in  the  Philippines. 

If  this  is  the  case,  there  may  be 
widespread  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
cans to  take  over  and  operate  estab- 
lished mineral  enterprises.  No  policy 
for  granting  of  concessions  has  yet 
been  announced,  but  this  conceivably 
may  follow  the  plan  announced  by 
China  in  which  foreign  capital  is 
permitted  control. 

Philippine  Mining  Industries 

In  most  cases,  mine  plants  have 
been   earned    away   or   destroyed    in 


the  Philippines.  The  Haussermann 
properties,  Benguet  and  Balatoc 
mines,  are  the  only  American-owned 
operations,  although  American,  Brit- 
ish and  other  European  capital  is 
present  to  some  extent.  While  sur- 
face plants  at  Balatoc  and  Benguet 
mines  are  reported  gone  and  the  un- 
derground workings  in  some  cases 
have  been  reported  damaged  by  fire 
or  timber  failure,  the  company  has 
adequate  cash  resources  in  the  United 
States  to  restore  operations.  In  this 
respect  its  position  differs  from  most 
other  operators,  whose  cash  reserves 
and  working  capital  were  kept  in  Ma- 
nila or  elsewhere  on  that  side.  To 
what  extent  Philippine  banks  will  be 
in  a  position  to  honor  checks  of  their 
depositors  is  yet  unknown  on  this 
side,  and  even  branches  of  American 
banks  have  not  yet  developed  a  for- 
mula so  far  as  I  know. 

These  Philippine  mining  concerns 
probably  have  a  legitimate  claim  for 
war  indemnity.  It  is  unlikely,  how- 
ever, that  indemnities  will  be  paid 
promptly.  It  may  require  several 
years.  If  this  is  the  case,  mine  and 
plant  reconstruction  will  have  to  be 
financed  for  the  time  being  in  some 
other  manner.  Under  some  condi- 
tions these  mines  may  be  entitled  to 
help  from  American  Government 
agencies,  such  as  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  However,  if  the 
time  schedule  is  observed,  the  Phil- 
ippines will  attain  independence  in 
July  of  next  year,  and  this  may  affect 
their  eligibility  for  loans.  Sooner  or 
later  a  large  amount  of  American  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  will  be  needed 
for  this  reconstruction,  and  some 
Philippine  mines  will  probably  be  in 
the  market  at  an  early  date. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  sup- 
plies required  in  these  countries  need 
to  be  alert  to  this  business.  With 
shortages  in  materials  in  this  country, 
a  condition  likely  to  prevail  for  some 
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months,  American  manufacturers 
may  feel  that  it  is  simpler  to  supply 
domestic  customers.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate indeed  if  they  neglect  the 
Asiatic  markets  for  this  reason.  If 
they  do,  there  may  be  a  permanent 
loss  of  these  markets  which  may  later 
be  badly  needed  to  provide  an  outlet 
for  American  goods,  when,  in  due 
course,  domestic  markets  have  been 
satisfied. 

Aside  from  the  likelihood  that 
British,  German  and  other  manufac- 
turers will  sell  goods  in  Asia  now,  the 
United  States  Government  has  shown 
an  alert  interest  in  assisting  in  the 
reconstruction  of  eastern  Asia,  and 
such  Government  organisations  as 
United  States  Commercial  Company 
may  be  utilized  to  insure  adequate 
supplies  to  those  countries,  if  pri- 
vate industry  fails  to  function  there 
promptly. 

California  manufacturers  are  in  the 
best  possible  geographical  position  to 
supply  these  markets  and  it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  they  do  not  efficiently 
serve  eastern  Asia  now  to  insure  that 
they  shall  have  an  adequate  place  in 
this  trade  later  when  it  may  be  ur- 
gently needed  as  a  supplement  to  do-  , 
mestic  business. 

Asia  is  the  trade  frontier  for  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  is  the  mining  frontier 
inviting  Americans  with  skill  and  cap- 
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Foreign  Trade— Are  You  In  It? 


By  Dr.  Clayton  D.  Corus 

Professor  of  Foreign  Trade.  Universify  of  Southern  Califor 


Our  trade  with  other  lands 
touches  the  lives  of  every  one  of 
us  in  various  ways.  Dr.  Carus 
suggests  a  few  of  them,  and  in 
doing  so  he  plants  the  thought 
that  in  every  business,  large  or 
small,  there  may  be  items  that 
are  capable  of  development  into 
export  or  import  volume.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  analyze  the 
possibilities. — Ed. 


We  are  all  in  foreign  trade  hecausc 
we  are  all  influenced  by  the  imports 
that  wc  buy,  of  which  I  mention: 

Palladium  from  Colombia  to  make 
the  hairsprmgs  of  our  watches  keep 
good  time.  Goatskins  from  India, 
Brazil  and  Venezuela  to  make  the 
uppers  of  our  shoes.  Carnauba  wax 
from  Brazil  to  supply  us  with  shoe 
polish  and  candles,  and  to  keep  Fib- 
ber McGee  and  Molly  on  the  .lir. 
Vanadium  from  Peru  and  elsewhere 
to  keep  our  automobile  springs  from 
crystallizing.  Dried  egg  albumen  from 
China  and  potato  flour  from  Hun- 
gary to  keep  you  in  doughnuts.  Olive 
oil  from  Spain,  Italy  and  Algeria  to 
make  your  mayonnaise.  Bauxite  from 
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New  Caledonia  or  Dutch  Guiana  to 
make  our  aluminum.  Fossilized  copal 
from  East  Africa  to  provide  the  var- 
nish on  your  furniture  and  floors. 
Stic-lac  from  Madras  to  make  shellac. 
Balata  from  Brazil,  British  Guiana 
and  Peru  to  impregnate  woven  power 
belting  and  to  surround  the  submar- 
ine cables  that  cross  the  ocean  floors. 
Gutta-percha  from  Borneo  for  the 
same  purposes  and  others.  Palm  nut 
oil  from  West  Africa  and  Sumatra 
to  make  soap.  Hog  bristles  from  Rus 
sia  and  China  to  make  our  brushes 
CamePs  hair  from  Asia  and  Africa 
to  make  our  overcoats.  Carpet  v 
from  Uruguay  to  make  our  rugs 
Ramie  from  China  to  make  our  palm 
beach  suits.  Wood  pulp  from  Can 
ada.  Sweden,  Poland  and  Finland  to 
supply  our  newspapers.  Surgical  in 
strumcnts  from  Austria  and  Switzer 
land.  Musical  instruments  from  the 
same  countries.  Tragacanth  from 
Syria  .ind  Lebanon  to  permit  us  to 
mix  oil  and  water.  Manila  hemp  from 
Cebu  and  Luzon  to  make  our  ship's 
cordage.  Gum  arable  from  Ethiopia 
to  make  our  mucilage.  Tartaric  acid 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  to  make 
our  baking  powder.  Glazed  firebricks 
from   Scotland  to  line  our  furnaces. 
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Centrifugal  machines  from  Denmark 
and  Switzerland  to  treat  beet  sugar 
juice.  Copper  concentrates  from  Bel- 
gian Congo  and  Chile  to  supply 
America's  necessities  in  refining  half 
the  world's  copper.  Chromium  from 
Kenya  and  Billiton  and  Baluchistan 
to  decorate  our  metal  fixtures  and 
automobiles  and  to  toughen  our  ar- 
mor plate.  Antimony  from  China  to 
make  our  pot  metal  and  car  body 
hardware  and  linotype  forms.  Rote- 
none  from  the  middle  Amazon  to 
fight  bugs  and  fungi  in  our  gardens. 
Laces  and  embroideries  from  Portu- 
gal. Madeira,  Paraguay  and  Malta 
to  decorate  our  women.  A  half  mil- 
lion birch  burl  cases  and  boxes  from 
the  Siberian  Eastland  to  hold  our 
cigarettes  and  gems  and  gewgaws. 
Satinwood  logs  from  Siam  to  veneer 
our  expensive  living  room  sets.  Jute 
fiber  from  the  fetid  Ganges  valley  to 
make  the  warp  of  our  finest  Amer- 
ican rugs.  Chicle  from  Guatemala 
and  British  Honduras  to  keep  Mr. 
Wrigley  in  business.  Balsams  from 
Salvador,  Canada  and  Colombia  to 
supply  our  hospitals.  A  quarter  bil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  from  Canada 
to  blend  with  our  flour  so  we  can 
have  light  bread.  Pitchblend  concen- 
trates from  Canada  to  provide  our 
radium.  Molave  timber  from  the 
Philippines  to  give  our  mahogany 
furniture,  and  the  real  material  from 
Nicaragua  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Hcncquen  from  Yucatan  to  give  our 
cordage  companies  a  world  monopoly 
in  binder  twine,  which  our  grasshop- 
pers won't  eat.  Potato  vodka  from 
the  Ukraine  to  ease  early  evening 
pangs.   Platinum  from  the  Urals  and 
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from  the  Atrato  valley  of  Colombia 
to  provide  the  make-and-break  points 
of  B-29  engines.  Wattle  bark  from 
South  Africa  and  Australia  to  blend 
with  quebracho  from  Argentina  and 
Paraguay  with  which  to  tan  that  half 
of  the  world's  leather  processed  in 
the  United  States,  The  iron  ore  from 
Bra;il,  Cuba  and  Chile  which  has 
been  going  to  the  Pittsburgh  iron 
and  steel  industry  for  the  last  20 
years.  Mercury  from  Mexico,  Wol- 
framite from  Greenland,  Acids  by 
the  dozens  from  Western  Europe — 
.dl  these  and  400  more  little-known 
and  seldom  -  mentioned  products, 
which  arc  wholly  or  partly  essential 
to  American  industry. 

You  will  observe  I  have  not,  nor 
shall  I,  trouble  you  with  the  many 
major  commodities  without  which 
our  society  languishes.  They  are  pres- 
ently in  mind,  and  include  coffee, 
rubber,  tea,  sugar,  copra,  bananas, 
cocoa  and  silk. 

This  will  help  support  the  thesis 
"we're  all  in  foreign  trade," 

Therefore,  anyone  who  eats,  who 
wears  clothes,  who  earns  his  living 
or  has  it  earned  for  him;  the  phy- 
sician, the  attorney,  the  school 
teacher  and  the  postal  employee,  the 
news  reporter  and  the  engineer — all 
these  and  all  others  cut  across  one 
or  more  of  the  18  types  of  activity 
into  which  the  field  of  foreign  trade 
is  divided. 

This  is  not  solely  because  some- 
thing we  eat  or  wear  or  use  came 
from  a  foreign  country;  it  is  not  be- 
cause we  in  the  United  States  buy 
1700  different  categories  of  goods, 
representing  12,000  individual  types 
of  commodities,  but  rather  it  is  he- 
cause  the  entire  realm  of  commerce, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  a  flow 
of  goods  and  services  which  have 
neither  a  beginning  nor  an  end. 

Take  Southern  California,  for  in- 
stance, 

I  offer  in  support  of  this  general- 
ization the  following  chain  of  trans- 
actions which  carries  the  Southern 
California  population  without  excep- 
tion into  the  realm  of  international 
trade. 

In  days  of  peace  there  annually 
passed  through  Los  Angeles  -  Long 
Beach  harbor  over  thirty  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  the  borates  and  associ- 
ated substances  produced  in  San  Ber- 
nardino County,  Twenty  millions  of 
this  total  is  shipped  to  England,  This 
twenty  millions  in  turn  pays  English 
processors  for  the  shipments  of  gun- 
ny   bags    used    by    Argentine    grain 


growers,"  which  in  turn  pay  for  the 
shipments  of  Argentine  corn  that 
supply  the  requirements  of  Los  An- 
geles County's  millers  and  poultry 
feeders,  which  pay  for  the  90-octane 
gasoline  which  goes  to  British  India 
for  use  in  commercial  aircraft,  which 
pays  for  the  jute  fiber  which  is 
shipped  to  Massachusetts,  which 
pays  for  the  shoes  built  in  that  state 
for  shipment  to  Los  Angeles  shoe 
buyers, 

I  end  the  chain  at  that  point  only 
in  deference  to  the  demands  of  time 
and  of  patience.  Actually  the  trans- 
actions continue  to  function  without 
end,  and  without  beginning.  For  let 
it  be  noted  this  chain  of  selling  and 
buying  did  not  actually  begin  with 
borates  laid  down  at  the  harbor. 

Rather  such  delivery  was  preceded 
by  the  employment  at  Trona  of  labor 
and  managerial  force,  each  unit  of 
which  arrived  by  train  or  bus  or  by 
private  car,  and  thus  in  turn  con- 
sumed tires  and  fuel  and  steel  and 
food,  while  each  of  these  elements 
in  their  turn  moved  back  another 
step  to  the  men  and  materials  which 
supplied  the  transportation  and  the 
fuel  and  the  food.  And  so  on.  ad 
infinitum. 

Moreover  the  same  observations 
are  properly  made  in  reference  to 
every  other  link  in  the  chain  of  six 
commodities.  The  impact  of  the  Ar- 
gentine corn  alone  is  actually  reflected 
in  the  consumer  goods  stories  of  Los 
Angeles  citizens.  The  mill  which  con- 
verts the  corn  into  meal  for  the  corn 
bread  requirements  of  the  Southland 
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actually  runs  an  extra  two  weeks  in 
the  year  on  these  corn  imports,  with 
all  that  means  to  employee  incomes, 
to  proprietorship  profits  and,  of 
course,  to  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue — and  all  because  borates 
paid  for  grain  bags  which  paid  for 
the  corn,  which  paid  for  the  gaso- 
line, which  paid  for  the  jute  fiber, 
which  paid  for  the  shoes. 

Now  let  it  be  noted — if  one  link 
in  the  chain  of  transportation  is  de- 
stroyed or  reduced,  so  are  all  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  purchases 
and  sales,  or  if  not  of  those,  then  of 
some  other  equally  valuable  transac- 
tion, for  all  must  recognize  that  every 
sale  is  somebody's  purchase — no  sale, 
no  purchase. 

I  beg  you  not  to  believe  this  is  an 
academic  or  abstract  concept.  There 
was  never  anything  more  real  or  more 
significance  in  the  realm  of  economic 
activity.  It  is  no  long-armed  coinci- 
dence that  invariably  finds  a  coun- 
try's prosperity  or  prostration  ear- 
marked by  the  rise  or  fall  of  foreign 
trade.  There  arc  no  economic  acci- 
dents. 

But  the  impact  of  foreign  trade 
upon    everybody    need    not    be    re- 
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stricted  solely  to  the  manifestations 
presented  above.  Those  were  com- 
plex, as  are  all  foreign  transactions; 
those  were  involved  and  difficult  to 
comprehend  precisely  as  foreign  trade 
is  involved  and  almost  incomprehen- 
sible. More  easily  recognized  are  the 
dollars  and  cents  aspects  of  interna- 
tional transactions. 

Have  you  ever  visited  Chile,  the 
Southern  California  of  South  Amer- 
ica? If  so,  you  were  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade,  not  because  you  were 
visiting  a  foreign  country  but  because 
you  became  a  consumer  of  Chilean 
hotel  sen'ice,  railway  service,  food- 
stuffs, scenery  and  personal  associa- 
tions in  the  only  way  it  could  ever 
be  consumed  by  you — namely,  by 
consuming  on  the  spot. 

Thus  you  were  an  importer,  and  to 
the  extent  of  your  expenditures  for 
such  purposes,  so  did  the  Chilean 
nation  become  an  exporter  of  the 
same  services  and  to  the  same  values. 

But  meantime,  your  Chilean  so- 
journ has  been  reflected  in  another 
category  of  international  transactions. 
The  amount  of  your  expenditures 
within  that  country  will  have  created 
their  equivalent  dollar  deposits  in  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  a  Chil- 
ean merchant  with  which  dollars  he 
can  pay  for  the  motion  picture  film 
which  he  will  show  in  his  theater  or 
the  soap  he  will  buy  or  the  new  tires 
or  the  hardware  or  the  textiles,  or 
whatever. 

Let  me  now  present  the  case  of 
foreign  trade  in  still  another  fashion. 
The  foreign  trader  is  a  contributor  to 
total  national  income,  and  I  mean 
everybody's  income — not  government 
revenues — in  a  proportion  altogether 
out  of  keeping  with  his  numbers. 

In  most  years  the  American  work- 
er, including  the  banker,  bartender 
and  bottle-washer,  does  well  to  earn 
^1100  per  year.  But  the  average  per- 
son of  the  70,000  primarily  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  earns  Jj/i  times  that 
amount.  This  means  all  of  them.  It 
is  an  average  composed  of  longshore- 
man and  foreign  freight  forwarder, 
customs  broker  and  ship  chandler, 
the  girl  in  the  cage  of  the  bank's  for- 
eign department  and  the  writer  of 
port  news  in  the  daily  paper. 

All  are  included,  and  all  are  con- 
sumers of  our  national  production. 
This  disproportion  of  income  is  not 
the  result  of  sharp  practice  or  double 
dealing;  it  rests  upon  the  demonstra- 
ble fact  that  theirs  is  an  operation 


involving  high  skill  and  high  produc- 
tivity. 

Finally  let  me  present  the  advan- 
tageous aspect  of  foreign  trading  in 
a  still  shorter  fashion.  Every  dollar's 
worth  of  United  States  commodities 
sold  abroad  represents  nearly  V/i 
dollars  of  addition  to  our  domestic 
productivity,  while  every  dollar's 
worth  brought  into  this  country  re- 
sults in  2!/2  or  three  dollars  worth 
added  to  our  national  income. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  foreign 
traders  insist  that   10  billion  dollars 


worth   of  foreign  trade  is  equal  to 
20  billions  of  domestic. 

The  reasons  are  shortly  stated.  The 
volume  of  export  commodities  re- 
duces the  expense  of  producing  each 
item  of  total  output;  while  each  dol- 
lar of  imported  goods  becomes  three 
or  four  or  more  dollars  worth  of 
finished  goods. 

I  submit,  therefore,  the  paraphrased 
slogan  of  a  motor  car  maker,  "When 
a  better  world  economy  is  built,  for- 
eign trade  will  build  it,"  because  we 
are  all  in  foreign  trade. 
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Line  Ships 


Heralding  the  return  of  fast,  lux- 
urious passenger  travel  from  New 
Orleans  to  points  in  Brazil,  Uruguay 
and  Argentina,  Theodore  Brent, 
president  of  the  Mississippi  Shipping 
Company,  announces  that  construc- 
tion is  under  way  on  three  17,000- 
ton  luxury  liners  for  the  Delta  Line, 
and  that  the  ships  will  be  placed  in 
service  next  spring.  Identical  in  size, 
speed  and  accommodations,  the  ships 
have  been  named  the  Del  Norte,  Del 
Sud  and  Del  Mar.  They  are  being 
constructed  by  the  Ingalls  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  to  the 
design  of  George  Sharp,  naval  archi- 
tect, and  will  be  launched  this  fall. 
Cost  of  the  ships  will  be  approxi- 
mately $3,000,000  each. 

Each  ship  will  accommodate  120 
passengers,  and  passenger  accommo- 
dations will  be  completely  air-condi- 
tioned. The  design  calls  for  a  hull 
492  feet  in  length  and  70  feet  wide, 
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ent  visif  to  San  Francisco. 

which  with  10,000  shp  in  geared 
steam  turbine  will  be  capable  of 
speeds  up  to  I6J/2  knots.  Many  inno- 
vations will  be  included  for  passenger 
comfort  and  convenience.  With  their 
completion.  Delta  Line  sailings  from 
New  Orleans  will  be  stepped  up  to 
the  rate  of  one  ship  every  eight  days. 

For  the  convenience  of  passengers, 
each  ship  will  feature  a  glass-enclosed 
promenade,  outdoor  swimming  pool 
and  sun-deck,  cafe  and  bar,  grand 
saloon  and  library,  midship  passenger 
elevator,  and  a  modern  shopping  cen- 
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ter.  Staterooms  and  apartments  will 
be  equipped  with  fresh-water  show- 
ers, extra  -  length  beds  with  inner- 
spring  mattresses,  ample  wardrobe 
liitker  space,  and  modern  furnishings. 
The  ships  will  make  the  trip  from 
New  Orleans  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1 4 
days,  and  to  Buenos  Aires  in  20  days, 
stopping  en  route  at  Santos  and  Mon- 
tevideo. 

When  the  ships  are  placed  in  serv- 
ice, the  Delta  Line  will  feature  a  47- 
day  luxury  cruise  from  New  Orleans 
tn  Buenos  Aires  and  return,  allowing 
one  week  in  the  Argentine  capital, 
three  days  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
time  for  extensive  sight-seeing  trip? 
in  Santos  and  Montevideo. 

General  Steamship  G)rporation 
Ltd.,  has  been  appointed  General  Pas 
senger  Agent  for  the  Western  States 
including  California,  Oregon,  Wash 
ington,  Ari:ona,  Idaho,  Utah,  Ne 
vada  and  British  Columbia. 
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DrawJnq   showing   occommodation   plans  for   Hi*   Delta   vessels.     Spacious  cabins  with  every  convenience  Indicate  the  trend  in  passenqe 
modotions.     The  circular  cabin  on  the  Promenode  Deck  Is  o  new  departure. 
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China-America  Council 

Appoints  Adviser 


Dr.  Robert  T.  Huang,  lately  as- 
sistant general  counsel  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  and  an  authority  on 
Chinese  and  American  business  law, 
has  been  appointed  Resident  Legal 
Counsel  to  the  China-America  Coun- 
cil of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Inc., 
Lee  H.  Bristol,  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil has  announced.  Dr.  Huang's  of- 
fice will  be  in  New  York. 

"With  the  surrender  of  the  Japa- 
nese armies,"  Mr.  Bristol  said,  "the 
question  of  resuming  trade  relations 
with  China  assumes  immediate  im- 
portance. It  is  now  essential  that  ac- 
curate translations  of  Chinese  laws 
and  clear  interpretations  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  be  provided  for 
American  firms  contemplating  doing 
business  with  China. 

"Having  represented  American 
companies  in  China  and  served  with 
many  Chinese  Government  agencies. 
Dr.  Huang  is  particularly  qualified  to 
provide  advice  for  the  American  firms 
making  ud  the  Council  in  the  legal 
aspects  of  post-war  American  trade 
with  and  investment  in  China,  which 
have  been  materially  affected  by  the 
abolition  of  extraterritorial  rights. 
This  change  for  the  first  time  brings 
American  companies  under  Chinese 
laws." 

Born  in  Nanking  in  IW.'i,  Dr.  Hu- 
ang attended  St.  Johns  University  in 
Shanghai  and  has  degrees  of  B.S.  and 
Bachelor  of  Laws  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  and  Doctor  of  Juris- 
prudence from  Northwestern  Uni-  ' 
vcrsity. 
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Before  coming  to  the  United 
States,  the  new  Legal  Counsel  of  the 
China-America  Council,  who  will  de- 
vote his  full  time  to  Council  work, 
practiced  law  in  Shanghai  for  twelve 
years,  representing  important  Ameri- 
can business  interests.  He  served  as 
legal  secretary  of  the  Shanghai  Bu- 
reau of  Testing  and  Inspection  of 
Commercial  Commodities,  1929-I9.il, 
and  of  the  Ministry  of  Industries,' 
1931-19,^4.  He  was  legal  secretary  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Central  Bank  of 
China  and  Minister  of  Finance,  19.i4- 
1940,  and  concurrently,  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Executive  Yuan  19i8- 
1939.  In  1939-1940,  he  was  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks. 

When  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization met  in  New  York  and 
Washington  in  1941,  Dr.  Huang  was 
legal  adviser  to  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion. He  served  in  the  same  capacity 
to  the  Chinese  delegation  to  the  Con- 
ference of  the  UNRRA  at  Atlantic 
City  three  years  later.    From  1941  to 
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1943  he  made  a  special  study  of  cor- 
poration laws  in  the  several  states  of 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Huang  was  an  official  observer 
of  the  UNRRA  at  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  Philadelphia  in 

1944  and  a  year  later  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions at  Hot  Springs,  Va.  In  1945 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
International  Secretariat  of  the 
LInited  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organisation  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  which  capacity  he  was  large- 
ly concerned  with  the  drafting  of 
technical  legal  documents.  He  was 
awarded  a  Certificate  of  Honorable 
Mention  by  the  President  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  China  -  America  Council  is 
making  exhaustive  studies  of  the 
changed  foreign  business  and  trade 
relationships,  due  to  the  renunciation 
of  extraterritorial  rights,  which  will 
prevail  in  China  after  the  war.  Pend- 
ing revisions  of  Chinese  commercial 
legislation,  which  will  affect  Chinese 
trade-mark  and  patent  laws,  real  prop- 
erty rights,  corporate  laws  and  other 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  American 
companies,  are  also  being  analyzed 
and  discussed  by  the  Council's  Legis- 
lative Committee  with  Chinese  and 
American  Government  authorities. 

China  Reqistration 

The  American  Embassy  in  China 
has  requested  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce  to  advise  business  firms 
m  the  United  States  that  the  final 
date  for  the  registration  of  foreign 
companies  and  branches  in  China  has 
been  postponed  until  December  3), 
1945.  It  is  also  announced  that  dur- 
ing the  intervening  period,  a  com- 
plete revision  of  Chinese  company 
law  and  registration  regulations  will 
be  undertaken. 
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In  our  September  issue  we 
discussed  the  necessity  for  load- 
ing economies.  The  Army  and 
the  Navy  are  leading  the  way 
in  these  matters.  Here  is  one 
instance. — Ed. 


Two  employees  of  the  Oakland 
Naval  Supply  Depot  have  devised  a 
method  of  improvement  in  strong- 
hacks    and    hatch    covers    on    hargcs 


apcT-'^'^sa 


^nii 


which  saves  equipment,  man  power 
and  also  ahout  lOO';?  in  time  over  the 
old  methods.  In  announcing  this  new 
method.  Rear  Admiral  John  J.  Gaff- 
ney.  Supply  Officer  in  Command  of 
the  world's  largest  Naval  Supply  De- 
pot at  Oakland,  stated  that  the  Depot 
Beneficial  Suggestion  Committee  has 
awarded  $12.Veach  to  Jack  C.  John- 
son and  Eugene  D.  Kelly  of  the  Puh- 
hc  Works  Machine  Shop  for  their 
suggestion. 

While  working  on  a  repair  crew  at 
the  Oakland  Naval  Supply  Depot 
waterfront,  Johnson  and  Kelly  no- 
ticed the  difficulties  that  arose  in  re- 
moving hatch  covers  and  strongbacks 
from  barges.  It  was  necessary  to  get 
a  long  boom  crane  and  a  crew  of  five 
men  to  remove  the  hatch  covers  and 
strongbacks  to  the  top  of  the  barge. 
When  the  barge  was  loaded  or  un- 
loaded, the  crane  crew  was  called 
back  to  replace  the  covers  and  strong- 
hacks. 

Johnson  and  Kelly  saw  how  much 
time  and  work  were  entailed  in  this 
operation  and  devised  a  method  of 
attaching  the  hatch  covers  and 
strongbacks  so  that  they  could  be 
removed  by  one  or  two  men,  any 
time  or  anywhere,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  crane. 

The  strongbacks,  which  are  iron 
rods  under  the  hatch  covers  that 
keep  the  cover  secure,  are  hung  on 
hinges  at  one  end  and  secured  and 
released  by  a  trigger  arrangement  at 
the  other  end.  They  swing  back  out 
of  the  way  and  are  put  into  place  by 
the  same  swinging  method.  The 
hatch  covers  are  cut  in  half  and 
hinged  at  either  end;  when  they  are 
open  they  fold  back  and  lie  flat  on 
the  roof  of  the  barge.  Formerly  the 
hatch  covers  weighed  close  to  600 
lbs.  Johnson's  and  Kelly's  invention 
cut  the  weight  of  this  hatch  cover 
down  to  150  lbs.  so  that  it  could 
ca.sily  be  opened  or  closed  by  one 
man.  The  hatch  cover  formerly 
weighed  close  to  600  lbs.  This  inven- 
tion produced  a  hatch  cover  that 
weighed  appro.ximately  150  lbs.  The 
combing  was  reduced  from  8  -  inch 
channel  iron  to  .^-inch  angle  iron. 
The  supports  were  reduced  from  4- 
inch  channel  iron   to   I[/2'>nch  angle 


iron.  The  corrugated  iron  was  welded 
to  the  supports.  All  of  this  helped 
reduce  the  weight. 

The  hinges  also  secure  the  strong- 
backs  and  hatch  covers  so  that  they 
cannot  be  lost,  and  when  the  hatch 
covers  are  closed,  they  are  locked  and 
sealed. 

This  new  operation  devised  by 
Johnson  and  Kelly  is  a  boon  to  water- 
front operations  and  is  being  adopted 
all  along  the  Pacific  Coast  water- 
fronts. 


Industrialization 
Increases  Trade 

The  industrialization  of  Brazil  does 
not  imply  competition  with  the 
United  States,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  no  country  can  or  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  United 
States  for  at  least  ten  years. 

Extensive  industrialization  will 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
Brazilian  people,  creating  millions  of 
new  customers  and  markets  for  prod- 
ucts of  the  highly  developed  industry 
of  the  United  States. 

Brazil  seeks  a  place  among  the 
highly  developed  industrial  countries, 
like  England  and  Canada,  which  are 
.imimg  the  best  customers  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
Canada,  with  only  12  million  inhabi- 
tants, in  1944  imported  $1,447,226,- 
000  worth  of  merchandise  from  the 
United  States.  Brazil,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
45  million,  purchased  only  about 
$244,000,000  worth  of  goods. 

The  opening  up  of  Brazil's  interior 
by  the  building  of  more  railroads, 
highways,  and  inland  waterways  will 
require  not  only  all  available  native 
supplies  of  steel,  cement  and  other 
construction  materials,  but  also  vast 
quantities  imported  from  abroad. 

If,  instead  of  confining  herself  to 
the  export  of  raw  materials,  Brazil 
ships  such  products  as  vegetable  oils 
iind  fibers  and  many  other  products 
in  finished  or  semi-finished  form,  she 
will  greatly  develop  the  economic 
power  of  her  people  and  make  more 
of  them  prospective  buyers  of  Ameri; 
can  goods. 
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Brazil  Authorizes  Purchase  Of 
U.  S.  Railway  Equipment 

Brazil  needs  1000  locomotives  and 
20,000  freight  cars  during  the  next 
five  years  and  has  recently  authorized 
purchase  in  the  United  States  of  50 
locomotives  and  other  railway  ac- 
cessories, according  to  General  Men- 
donca  Lima,  Minister  of  Transpor- 
tation, it  is  reported  in  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro's newspaper  Correio  da  Noite. 

Purchase  of  the  50  locomotives,  as 
well  as  structural  steel  and  accessories 
for  construction  in  Brazil  of  2900 
onemctcr-gage  freight  cars,  is  to  be 
made  through  a  special  authorized 
credit  of  $19,557,000,  it  is  reported. 
Forty  of  the  locomotives  are  to  be 
13  tons  per  axle  and  10  arc  to  he  12 
tons,  the  newspaper  states. 

"The  growing  development  of 
Brazilian  industries  and  many  dif- 
iiculties  caused  by  the  present  war 
are  makmg  deficient  the  country's 
railway  transportation  facilities  de- 
spite the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Department  of  Railways,"  the 
newspaper  quotes  General  Mendonca 
Lima  as  declaring. 

With  regard  to  whether  purchases 
already  made  would  solve  the  rail- 
way transportation  problem,  the  gen- 
eral declared  that  they  would  insure 
considerable  improvement,  but,  to 
solve  the  problem,  Brazil  must  ac- 
quire 1000  locomotives  and  20,000 
freight  cars  for  the  next  five  years 
alone. 


Change  of  Agency, 
American  Export  Line 

In  order  more  evenly  to  distribute 
the  heavy  sub-agency  work  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  it  is  announced  by 
Charles  A.  Perkes,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager of  the  Parry  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  that  effective  forthwith 
the  Agency  of  the  American  Export 
Line  has  been  turned  over  to  Parry 
by  the  Matson  Navigation  Company, 
who  have  heretofore  handled  the 
Export  Line  vessels  on  this  Coast. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  the 
Transmarine  Navigation  Corporation 
of  Los  Angeles  will  handle  any  of 
the  vessels  in  Southern  California, 
while  Alexander  and  Baldwin  will 
continue  for  the  present  handling  the 
sub-agency  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Export  Research 
In  Britain 

The  British  Export-Trade  Research 
Organization  has  been  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  a  number  of  large  in- 
dustrial companies  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  "founder  members" 
arc  subscribing  .£500  a  year  for  three 
years,  after  which  annual  dues  for  all 
members  will  be  ilOO.  Founder  mem- 
bers are  to  have  no  special  privileges 
for  their  extra  contribution. 

B.E.T.R.O.  is  to  be  non-profit  mak- 
ing, and  may  derive  revenue  from 
fees  for  special  pieces  of  research  as 
well  as  from  dues.  Its  governing  coun- 
cil and  executive  committee  are  to  be 
unpaid. 

The  main  object  of  the  organiza- 
tion will  be  export  market  research, 
and  its  information  will  be  obtained 
by  field  staffs  and  marketing  investi- 
gators who  will  report  on  such  mat- 
ters as  consumers"  tastes,  habits  and 
purchasing  power,  methods  of  mar- 
keting and  publicity,  transportation, 
distribution,  and  insurance  facilities, 
governmental  regulations,  etc.,  in  the 
various  export  areas. 

The  services  of  B.E.T.R.O.  are  in- 
tended to  supplement  those  of  the 
British  Department  of  OvereasTrade, 
which  is  in  full  accord  with  the  aims 
of  the  new  organization,  and  those  of 
private  companies.  Members  will  re- 
ceive information  in  answer  to  in- 
quiries and  also  by  publication. 

Prolonged  Maiden  Voyage  of 
Dutch  Hospital  Ship 

The  maiden  voyage  of  the  20,000- 
ton  Netherlands  liner  Oranje,  which 
started  in  September,  19.>9,  has  now 
entered  its  sixth  year.  Prevented 
from  returning  to  its  home  port 
through  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  con- 
cluded its  37th  war  trip,  during 
which  it  carried  more  than  27,500 
wounded  fighting  men  from  all  war 
fronts. 

Captain  B.  A.  Potjer  and  the  200 
crew  members  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  return  home.  However,  most 
of  them  soon  will  be  relieved  and 
sent  back  to  Holland. 
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Big  Public  Works  Plan 
For  Philippines 

Rebuilding  roads,  bridges,  irriga- 
tion systems,  electrical  systems  and 
other  public  works  which  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  Philippines  will  cost 
upwards  of  $165,000,000,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
will  take  at  least  four  years. 

Terms  on  New  Ships 

The  Maritime  Commission  is  re- 
ported to  have  approved  the  applica- 
tion of  the  American  President  Lines 
for  a  construction  differential  sub- 
sidy in  the  acquisition  of  six  C-3-S-A1 
vessels  for  operation  in  its  service 
from  California  ports  to  China,  Phil- 
ippines and  Japan. 

Under  the  terms,  the  APL  will  re- 
ceive the  509;  construction  subsidy 
which  is  the  statutory  limit.  Of  the 
remainder  of  the  price,  one-half  is 
to  be  a  down  payment  and  the  other 
half  spread  over  20  annual  install- 
ments secured  by  mortgage  on  the 
vessels,  and  with  an  interest  rate  of 
3!/2%   payable  semi-annually. 

U.  S.  Consul  General  Leaves 
For  Netherlands  Indies 

Walter  A.  Foote,  who  was  consul- 
general  to  Batavia,  Java,  and  to  the 
entire  Netherlands  East  Indies  be- 
fore the  war,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  very  last  men  to  leave  for  Aus- 
tralia after  evacuating  all  possible 
Europeans  and  Americans,  has  been 
reappointed  to  his  old  post. 

During  the  entire  period  of  the 
war,  Foote  maintained  such  contacts 
as  were  possible  with  the  Indies  na- 
tives and  had  been  working  with 
General  MacArthur  up  to  the  time 
of  the  latter's  departure  for  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

After  perhaps  three  months  spent 
in  first  hand  inspection  of  crops  and 
markets  in  the  Indies,  the  old  time 
precise  reports  from  the  U.  S.  con- 
sul-general will  be  reaching  here 
regularly. 

Matson  Office  Building 

The  Matson  Navigation  Company 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  Swinerton 
and  Walberg,  San  Francisco,  for  the 
razing  of  the  Breiling  Building  and 
construction  of  a  Class  A  six-story 
addition  to  its  present  sixteen-story 
building  at  Market  and  Main  Streets, 
San  Francisco.  The  foundations  are 
to  carry  an  eventual  sixteen  -  story 
building. 
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Keep  Posted! 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  AND  MACHINERY 
FOR  YARD,  SHIP  AND  DOCK 


A  Remarkable  Test 

At  the  plant  of  the  Saverite  En- 
gineering Company.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  a  group  of  well-known  South- 
ern California  steamship  operators 
gathered  recently  to  watch  a  test  of 
Brickseal.  In  this  test  a  firebrick  was 
coated  with  Brickseal  and  heated  in 
a  furnace  to  2200°  F.,  then  at  that 
temperature  it  was  held  hard  against 
a  power-driven  emery  wheel,  then 
quenched  in  cold  water.  The  coating 
was  still  intact  and  formed  a  perfect 
seal. 

Left  to  right  in  the  lower  picture 
are: 

Al  Boro.  J.  M.  Costello  .Supply  Co. 


W.  J.  Sweeney,  Interocean  Steam- 
ship Ct). 

Al  Norton,  Sudden  6?  Christensen 
Co. 

C.  A.  Jones,  Williams  Dimond  Co. 

J.  G.  Woods,  Coastwise  (Pac.  Far 
East)  Line. 

Sherman  Elliott,  De  La  Rama 
Steamship  Co. 

E.  A.  Patterson,  Burns  Steamship 
Co. 

Robert  Brown,  Saverite  Engineer- 
ing Co. 

Bill  Rudy,  Saverite  Engineering  Co. 

Jack  Govan,  Saverite  Engineering 
Co. 

E.  L.  Edminston,  Saverite  Engi- 
neering Co. 
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M.  Miller,  Oliver  J.  Olsen  Co. 

A.  B.  Sturgeon,  Richfield  Oil  Co. 

Carl  Rex,  Saverite  Engineering  Co. 

E.  W.  Pearson,  American  Hawai- 
ian Steamship  Co. 

J.  M.  Costello,  Costello  Supply  Co. 

Included  in  the  group  shown  in  the 
upper  picture,  but  not  in  the  lower, 
are:  third  from  the  left,  with  spec- 
tacles, Stan  Brummell  of  W.  H. 
Wickersham  Co.;  next  to  left.  Ken 
Huntington  of  Hammond  Shipping 
Co.;  eighth  from  left,  E.  L.  Wells  of 
Coastwise  Lines. 

Brickseal  has  had  some  very  severe 
tests  in  battle  damage  to  boilers  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  has  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  take  extreme  punishment 
in  preserving  intact  the  refractory 
linings  of  marine  furnaces. 


New  Plastic  Strippable 
Compound 

Increased  protection  of  manufac- 
tured parts  against  corrosive  ele- 
ments and  against  the  dangers  of 
rough  handling  in  packing  or  ship- 
ping operations  is  attained  by  use  of 
Eronel  Thermo-dip,  now  announced 
by  Eronel  Industries,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  Extreme  simplicity  of  appli- 
cation, by  dip  tank,  reduces  the  unit 
cost  for  maximum  part  protection. 
Savings  in  labor  and  material,  "skin- 
tight" coatings  and  easy  final  removal 
of  the  protective  film  (which  is  re- 
claimable  and  may  be  reused)  are 
additional  advantages  offered  by  the 
new  plastic  strippable  compound. 

Of  interest  to  manufacturers,  in- 
dustrial parts  users,  shippers,  ware- 
housemen, automotive  and  aviation 
industrialists  and  all  others  who  use 
'ir  handle  parts  subject  to  deteriora- 
tion from  contact  with  the  elements 
or  contact  with  other  transported 
goods,  Eronel  Thermo-dip  provides  a 
safe,  amber-colored  transparent  coat- 
ing that  completely  resists  humidity, 
impact,  abrasion  and  corrosion. 

Applied  by  the  new  "hot  melt" 
technique,  it  possesses  many  out- 
standing qualities:  (I)  it  is  excep- 
tionally stable,  even  after  prolonged 
heating;  (2)  it  remains  transparent, 
allowing  ready  identification  of  de- 
tail on  coated  pieces;  (.^)  it  is  easily 
strippable  from  odd  -  shaped  parts 
oven  after  prolonged  exposure;  (4)  it 
can  be  applied  at  temperatures  rang- 
ing from  280°  -  325°  F.,  approxi- 
mately 100°  below  its  flash  point; 
(5)  it  is  reclaimable  (may  be  simply 
rcmelted  and  reused). 

When  a  part  is  immersed  in  the 
melted    Thermo  -  dip,    a    coating    is 
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formed  hy  the  chilling  of  the  com- 
pound immediately  adjacent  to  the 
part.  Subsequent  cooling  hardens  the 
joating  to  a  strong  film.  The  coated 
part  may  then  be  handled,  shipped, 
and  subjected  to  extreme  climatic 
conditions  without  injury.  The  coat- 
ing may  be  removed  merely  by  slit- 
ting and  peeling.  Due  to  its  inherent 
flexibility  and  stability,  the  film  re- 
mains transparent  and  easily  strip- 
pable, even  after  extended  periods. 

Eronel  Thermo-dip  has  been  found 
to  be  particularly  valuable  in  the  pro- 
tection of  parts  having  high  surface 
finish  over  a  portion  of  their  areas, 
or  odd  sized  or  shaped  parts  where 
regular  preservation  or  wrapping  is 
difficult.  Such  parts  include  bearings, 
bushings,  connecting  rods,  camshafts, 
cutting  blades,  flanges,  gears,  knuck- 
les, liners,  milling  cutters,  saw  blades, 
precision  tools,  micrometers,  etc., 
starter  spares,  spark  plugs  and  many 
others.  It  is  remarkably  efficient  as 
a  stop-off  coating  (in  masking  parts 
to  be  plated)  for  use  in  the  plating 
industry. 


Handhole  Seat  Grinder 

An  automatic  handhole  seat 
grinder  for  use  in  marine  and  sta- 
tionary boiler  rooms  is  announced  by 
the  Lagond.i  Division  of  Elliott  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Ohio.  Handhole 
gasket  leaks,  if  neglected  for  rela- 
tively short  periods,  result  in  groov- 
ing of  the  gasket  seats  for  the  hand- 
hole  plates,  the  headers,  or  both. 

The  new  handhole  seat  grinder 
provides  an  easy,  faster,  more  accu- 
rate means  of  refacing  handholes  of 


all  sizes  and  shapes  through  a  grind- 
ing wheel  properly  aHgncd  with  re- 
spect to  the  gasket  seat  by  means  of 
four  screws  in  an  adjusting  plate. 
These  assure  grinding  only  in  the 
plane  of  the  gasket  seat. 

In  addition  to  the  grinding  wheel, 
which  is  mounted  on  a  ball  bearing 
spindle,  the  assembly  consists  of  a 
clevis  arm,  the  adjusting  plate,  and 
.1  face  plate  screwed  onto  a  handhole 
plate  stud  near  the  hole  to  be  refaced. 
The  amount  of  grinding  is  accu- 
rately controlled  by  a  very  finely 
threaded  feed  screw.  The  grinding 
wheels  are  double  faced  for  longer 
service. 

The  clevis  arm  provides  for  free 
movement  of  the  spindle  around  the 
handhole.  Any  handhole  within  reach 
of  the  grinder  can  thus  be  ground 
from  a  single  position  of  the  face 
plate,  since  the  spindle  arm  is  mov- 
able from  one  handhole  to  another. 
A  high-speed  compressed  air  motor 
such  as  is  used  for  operating  Elliott 
Company's  2  -  inch  tube  cleaners 
drives  the  grinder.  One  half  of  a 
slip-on  flexible  coupling  is  fixed  on 
the  air  motor  spindle,  the  other  half 
being  fixed  on  the  grinder  spindle. 
A  housing  provides  easy  attachment 
or  detachment  of  the  motor,  air  hose, 
shut-off^  valve  and  motor  lubricator. 

The  grinding  wheel  is  interchange- 
able with  a  wire  brush  provided  for 
cle.ining  those  gasket  seat  surfaces 
which  require  no  refacing.  For  this 
operation  the  grinder  is  used  as  a  de- 
tachable, hand  -  held  cleaning  tool, 
and  provides  a  power-driven  brush 
which  will  serve  for  a  variety  of 
cleaning  purposes. 

Already  proved  in  service  aboard 
ships,  in  shipyards,  and  in  stationary 


plants,  the  new  grinder  saves  many 
hours  of  labor  and  greatly  reduces 
maintenance  outage  costs,  while  do- 
ing a  better  and  more  accurate  job. 
For  example,  one  man  recently  spent 
three  days  refacing  a  single  hand- 
hole  in  a  marine  economizer  by  hand 
methods.  The  same  man,  using  this 
new  grinder,  refaced  14  badly  cut 
handholes  in  a  similar  marine  econo- 
mizer in  just  five  hours. 

The  complete  outfit  for  this  hand- 
hole  seat  grinder  includes  two  grind- 
ing wheels,  three  guide  rollers  for 
grinding  gasket  seats  of  different 
widths,  a  wire  brush,  stud  adapters, 
plastic  mounted  viewing  mirror, 
wrench,  air  hose  and  a  motor  lubri- 
cator. The  entire  kit  weighs  only  25 
pounds,  packed  in  a  convenient  case 
complete  with  shoulder  strap  for 
carrying. 


Rust  Inhibitors 

Two  new  types  of  specialized  rust 
inhibitors  have  been  developed  by 
Carbozite  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  manufacturer  of  industrial  coat- 
ings. Carbo  "C"  Inhibitor  and  Carbo 
"N"  Inhibitor  will  readily  meet  the 
long- felt  need  for  temporary  rust 
prevention  on  metal  materials  during 
inside  storage,  according  to  the  man- 
ufacturer. 

Carbo  "C"  Inhibitor,  the  more 
universal  of  the  two,  is  inactive  on 
all  metals  and  alloys,  including  mag- 
nesium and  aluminum.  Carbo  "N'i 
Inhibitor  has  no  effect  on  iron,  steel 
or  ferrous  alloys,  although  it  does 
have  a  slight  action  on  softer  metals, 
such  as  lead,  zinc,  magnesium  and 
aluminum. 

Most  steel  companies  and  manu- 
facturers of  metal  parts  have  need  for 
.1  rust  inhibitor  to  prevent  oxidiza- 
tion on  the  surface  of  such  steel  or 
metal  parts  while  placed  in  inside 
storage.  Carbo  "C"  and  Carbo  "N" 
Inhibitors  will  successfully  prevent 
rusting  of  the  metal  to  which  it  is 
applied  while  in  such  storage.  For 
proper  rust  prevention  on  metal  ma- 
terials in  outside  storage,  Carbozite 
Coatings  should  be  used,  as  these 
new  types  of  rust  inhibitors  are  not 
impervious  to  rain  or  snow. 

Carbo  "C"  Inhibitor  .md  Carbo 
"N"  Inhibitor  also  prevent  rust  in 
lines  that  drain  salt  solutions  from 
crude  oil  storage  tanks  and  from  the 
bottoms  of  tanks  where  w.Ucr  and 
bnnc  solutions  ,irc  used  in  the  manu 
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facture  of  ice,  where  the  brine  cor- 
rodes and  eats  into  pipe  lines  and 
valves  very  quickly.  The  inhibitors 
can  be  also  used  as  a  mixture  with 
cutting  oils  to  protect  threads  from 
rust. 

Carbo  "C"  Inhibitor  and  Carbo 
"N"  Inhibitor  are  distributed  in  con- 
centrated form  only.  This  method 
creates  large  transportation  cost  sav- 
ings, as  purchases  can  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  25  to  100  gallons  of 
water  to  each  gallon  of  inhibitor. 


Self-Contained  Forge 

A  self-contained  forge  for  faster 
and  easier  heating  in  the  blacksmith 
shop,  a  new  smiths"  forge  (designed 
for  Navy  ship  and  shipyard  use  by 
the  Mahr  Manufacturing  Co.,  divi- 
sion of  Diamond  Iron  Works.  Inc.) 
should  be  of  interest  to  blacksmiths 
and  to  executives  of  shops,  yards,  and 
plants  doing  smithing  work. 

The  unit  is  self-contained,  having 
a  fuel  (oil)  supply  tank,  pump,  mo- 
tor, blower,  burner,  combustion 
chamber,  etc.,  combined  within  the 
unit.  Plugs  into  any  AC  220  V  or 
440  V  circuit  and  is  ready  to  light 
and  use. 

All  of  the  heat  is  concentrated  at 
the  table  work  opening,  so  that  bar 
stock,  angles  and  pieces  are  heated 
to  forging  heat  very  quickly,  and  can 
easily  be  heated  on  the  end,  center, 
or  as  the  smith  desires. 

Light  fuel  oil  is  used,  doing  away 
with  smoke  and  soot. 


A   Practical 
Lathe   File 

Kennametal,  Inc.,  Latrobe,  Pa.,  an- 
nounces the  development  of  a  new 
lathe  file  that  retains  the  advantages 
of  previous  models  in  that  it  will  cut 
steels  no  ordinary  file  will  touch,  at 
speeds  3  to  10  times  faster  than  pos- 
sible with  steel  files,  with  a  life  of 
50  to  200  times  as  long,  and  in  addi- 
tion provides  longer  filing  surface, 
quick,  easy  blade  replacement,  and 
greater  handling  convenience. 


In  this  new  design,  the  Kenna- 
metal blanks  have  brazed  -  on  nuts, 
and  are  attached  to  the  lightweight 
aluminum  alloy  handle  by  screws. 
They  can  therefore  be  readily  re- 
placed when  worn  from  long  service. 
Two  types  of  blanks — fine  (30  teeth 
per  inch)  and  coarse  (20  teeth  per 
inch) — are  available,  and  are  inter- 
changeable on  the  same  handle.  The 
handle  grip  is  shaped  to  fit  the  hand, 
and  has  a  thumb  rest  and  knucklc 
guard.  An  extension  beyond  the  fil- 
ing surface  supplies  a  convenient 
finger  hold.  A  hole  in  this  extension 
permits  the  file  to  be  hung  up. 

One  si:e  is  now  available — the 
F-45,  1.3 1/2"  long  over-all — with  a 
filing  surface  %"  wide  x  8"  long, 
comprising  two  %"  x  4"  Kennametal 
blanks. 

The    New 
"Perfect  36"  Mill 

Announcement  of  over  a  hundred 
engineering  additions  and  refinements 
in  the  "Perfect  36""  vertical  turret 
mills  has  been  made  by  the  Rogers 
Machine  Works,  Inc.,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  This  mill  climaxes  60  years 
of  knowing  how  to  build  metal- 
working  equipment. 

The  mill  is  equipped  with  an  ad- 
justable 5-position  main  vertical  tur- 
ret that  provides  tool  settings  for 
boring,  drilling,  reaming,  turning  and 
thread  cutting.  Quick-acting  lever 
permits  rapid  indexing  of  turret  head. 
The    main   stake   has   an    adju-stable 
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swing  up  to  30  degrees  each  side  of 
vertical  in  addition  to  being  adjust- 
able left  to  right  and  up  and  down. 

Specially  designed  swivel  side  head 
permits  setting  at  any  angle  up  to 
35  degrees  each  side  of  horizontal. 
This  side  head  is  also  adjustable  up 
and  down  and  left  and  right  as  well 
as  being  designed  for  indexing  to 
eight  positions. 

Such  flexibility  of  main  head  and 
side  head  adjustments  provides  un- 
limited set-up  possibilities. 

On  production  runs  set  -  ups  arc 
easily  and  accurately  duplicated  by 
setting  dials  which  are  conveniently 
located  at  eye  level  for  the  operator. 
In  addition  the  horizontal  chuck  is 
scribed  to  locate  duplicating  work 
accurately.  Output  of  finished  work 
is  further  increased  by  the  motor 
driven  rapid  traverse. 

Convenient  foot  controls  are  in- 
stantly accessible  to  the  operator  for 
rapid  clutch  and  brake  control  and 
changeover  of  main  drive  speeds. 

Main  gear  box  is  totally  enclosed 
and  generated  gears  run  in  oil,  pro- 
viding both  smooth  operation  and 
long  gear  life. 

Complete  tooling  is  available  with 
this  mill,  as  well  as  4-jaw  independ- 
ent and  3 -jaw  universal  chucks  or 
plain  tables. 


B  &  W  Powers  the  Navy 

All  but  two  of  the  !05  American 
fighting  ships  in  the  Allied  Pacific 
Third  Fleet  which  smashed  the  Japs 
in  the  final  months  of  the  war  were 
powered  with  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
boilers. 

The  103  vessels  which  were 
equipped  with  the  boilers  included 
six  battleships,  16  aircraft  carriers, 
19  cruisers  and  62  destroyers.  The 
list  of  these  ships  included  such 
world-famous  names  as  Missouri, 
Iowa,  South  Dakota  (Battleship  X), 
Lexington,  Shangri-La,  and  Wasp. 

Among  the  American  ships  of  the 
line  which  entered  Tokyo  Bay  for 
the  signing  of  the  surrender,  130  out 
of  140  were  equipped  with  Babcock 
and  Wilcox  boilers. 

The  Third  Fleet  was  composed  of 
105  American  and  28  British  ships 
of  the  line,  plus  scores  of  auxiliary 
ships.  During  the  last  two  and  one- 
half  months  of  the  war,  this  armada 
destroyed  or  damaged  2965  enemy 
planes  and  sank  or  damaged  1600 
Jap  warships  and  merchant  vessels. 
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HnOUIlEDCE  IS  THE  STRfllGHT 

COURSE  TO  nouRncEniEnT 
by  "The  Skipper" 


Questions  Welcomed.   Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Poeific 
Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  St.,  Son  Francisco,  California 


Reemployment  Rights  for  Members  of  the 

Merchant  Marine  and  the  United  States 

Maritime  Service 


Personnel  of  the  Merchant  Marine, 
both  licensed  and  unlicensed,  and 
members  of  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Service,  who  have  entered  ac- 
tive service  since  May  1,  1940;  whose 
service  has  been  "substantially  con- 
tinuous", and  who  remain  in  active 
service  until  the  termination  of  the 
unlimited  national  emergency,  are  en- 
titled to  the  identical  reemployment 
rights  as  are  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  That  is,  those  members  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service,  who  left 
private  employment  to  aid  in  man- 
ning the  merchant  ships,  or  to  train 
men  to  man  these  ships,  and  who 
serve  until  the  termination  of  the  un- 
limited national  emergency,  or  who 
may  be  released  before  such  termina- 
tion by  reason  of  physical  disability, 
or  because  their  services  are  no 
longer  necessary  or  desirable,  are  en- 
titled to  their  old  positions,  under 
provisions  of  Public  Law  87,  ap- 
proved June  2.^,   1943. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  restora- 
tion to  the  positions  which  they  left 
to  enter  the  Merchant  Marine  or  the 
United  States  Maritime  Service,  they 
must  first  obtam  from  the  Admin- 
istrator. War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion, a  Certificate  of  "substantially 
continuous  service",  and  to  be  eligible 
for  such  Certificate  their  service  must 


fall  within  certain  requirements  set 
up  by  the  Administrator,  which  re- 
quirements arc  set  forth  fully  in  this 
article. 

Members  of  Merchant  Marine 

(Eligibility  for  Reemployment) 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits of  Public  Law  87  as  to  reemploy- 
ment, a  member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  must  meet  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

1.  He  must  have  left  a  position, 
other  than  a  Temporary  position, 
since  May  1,  1940,  and  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  unlimited  national 
emergency,  to  enter  the  Merchant 
Marine.  (Note:  VJ  Day  proclaimed 
by  the  President  on  September  2, 
1945,  WAS  NOT  the  termination  of 
the  Unlimited  National  Emergency.) 

2.  He  must  have  served  as  an  offi- 
cer or  member  of  the  crew  on,  or  in 
connection  with,  a  ship  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  owned  by,  chartered  to,  or  oper- 
ated by  or  for  the  account  of  the 
War  Shipping  Administration. 

.>.  He  must  obtain  a  certificate  of 
"substantially  continuous  service" 
from  the  Administrator,  War  Ship- 
ping Administration,  and  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  such  certificate  he 
must  have  served  in  the  Merchant 


Marine  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the 
time  between  the  first  date  he  en- 
tered the  service  and  the  termination 
of  the  unlimited  national  emergency, 
unless  sooner  discharged  or  re- 
leased— 

(a)  Because  his  services  are  no 
longer  necessary  or  desirable; 

(b)  Because  of  his  being  perma- 
nently disabled  for  further 
service  in  the  Merchant  Mar- 
ine as  the  result  of  illness  or 
injury  not  caused  by  his  own 
wilful  misconduct. 

4.  He  must  apply  for  such  cer- 
tificate within  the  times  specified  by 
the  Administrator,  War  Shipping 
Administration. 

5.  He  must  still  be  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  position  which 
he  left  to  enter  the  Merchant  Marine. 

6.  He  must  apply  for  such  posi- 
tion not  more  than  forty  (40)  days 
after  the  date  of  his  certificate. 

Members  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Service 

(Eligibility  for  Reemployment) 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits of  Public  Law  87  as  to  reemploy- 
ment, a  member  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Service  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1.  He  must  have  left  a  position, 
other  than  a  Temporary  position, 
since  May  1,  1940,  and  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  unlimited  national 
emergency,  to  enter  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service. 

2.  He  must  have  served  as  an  en- 
rollee  in  the  L'nited  States  Maritime 
Service;  or 

.V  He  must  have  served  as  an  en- 
rollee  or  student  in  any  school  of  in- 
struction, including  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps,  and 
any  State  Maritime  Academy,  under 
the  jurisdiction  or  supervision  of  the 
Administrator.  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration; or 

4.  He  must  have  served  in  any 
combination  of  the  foregoing;  or 

5.  He  must  have  served  in  any 
combination  of  service  in  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service  and  the  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

6.  He  must  obtain  a  certificate  of 
substantially  continuous  sfervice  from 
the  Administrator,  War  Shipping 
Administration,  and  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  such  certificate  he  must 
have  served  in  the  United  States 
Maritime  Service  (or  in  any  of  the 
combinations  set  forth  above)  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  rime  be- 
tween the  first  date  he  entered  the 
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service   and   the   termination   of   the 
unlimited  national  emergency,  unless 
sooner  discharged  or  released — 
(a)   Because    his   services    are    no 
longer  necessary  or  desirable; 
(h)   If  he  is  permanently  disabled 
for    further    service     in     the 
United  States  Maritime  Serv- 
ice as  the  result  of  illness  or 
injury  not  caused  by  his  own 
wilful  misconduct; 
(c)   If  his  retention  in  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service  would 
result    in    extreme     personal 
hardship   to   himself  and   his 
family. 

7.  He  must  apply  for  such  certifi- 
cate within  the  times  specified  by  the 
Administrator,  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, 

8.  He  must  still  be  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  position 
which  he  left  to  enter  the  United 
St.Ttes  Maritime   Service. 

9.  He  must  apply  for  such  posi- 
tion not  more  than  forty  (40)  days 
after  the  date  of  his  certificate. 

Not    all   enrollees   of   the   United 
States  Maritime  Service  are  entitled 
to  a  certificate  of  "substantially  con- 
tinuous service".   Those  held  not  to 
be  entitled  to  such  certificate  are — 
(a)   Men     disenrolled     from     the 
service  for  being  AWOL  or 
AOL. 
(h)   Men  disenrolled  at  their  own 
request    when    their    services 
are   still    needed,    in    the   ab- 
sence of  a  showing  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Administrator 
that    their    retention    in    the 
service    will   cause   them    and 
their  families  undue  hardship. 
(c)   Men  who  fail  to  ship  out  who 
have  been  released  for  ship- 
board assignment. 

Headquarters  of  the  Training  Or- 
ganization, War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration. Washington,  D.C.,  in  their 
Training  Organization  Instructions 
No.  46  (Revised),  issued  24  August, 
1945,  state  as  follows: 

"All  applicants  for  Certificates  of 
Service  who  hold  or  who  because  of 
training  are  eligible  to  receive  sea- 
men's papers  must  be  referred  to  the 
Recruitment  and  Manning  Organisa- 
tion. This  procedure  is  necessary  be- 
cause, although  the  responsible  offi- 
cer may  determine  that  the  applicant 
meets  eligibility  requirements  for  a 
certificate's  issuance,  his  services  may 
nevertheless  be  utilised  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine.  For  example,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  ascertained  that  the 


United  States  Maritime  Service  no 
longer  needs  or  desires  the  appli- 
cant's services,  his  service  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  may  still  be  very  neces- 
sary or  desirable". 

The  Act  is  to  be  administered  by 
local  Selective  Service  Boards — Draft 
Boards — in  the  various  localities,  who 
have  volunteered  to  aid  discharged 
members  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  the  United  States  Maritime  Serv- 
ice in  the  same  manner  in  which  they 
aid  discharged  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  Local  Board  Memorandum 
No.  190-B,  issued  October  .M,  1944, 
provides  as  follows: 

Extension  of  Veterans'  Assistance 
Program  to  Former  Members  of 
the  United  States  Merchant  Mar- 


1.  Reemployment  rights  —  former 
members  of  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine.  Public  Law  S7,  Vfith 
Congress,  approved  June  2.\  1943, 
extends  to  persons  who,  after  May  1, 
1940,  left  positions  "in  order  to  per- 
form service  in  the  Merchant  Mar- 
ine" of  the  United  States,  reemploy- 
ment rights  substantially  similar  to 
those  set  forth  in  Section  8  of  the 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended,  except  that  no 
person  is  designated  to  render  aid  to 
such  former  members  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  in  securing  reemploy- 
ment or  new  employment. 

2 ;  Selective  Service  System  to  ren- 
der aid  in  reemployment.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administrator,  War 
Shipping  Administration,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service  on  October 
4,  1944,  undertook  the  responsibility 
of  rendering  aid  to  the  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Merchant  Marine  who 
are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  Public 
Law  87  in  securing  reinstatement  in 
their  former  positions.  However,  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  has  not 
assumed  any  obligation  to  render  aid 
to  such  persons  in  securing  new  em- 
ployment. 

i.   Certificates  of  service  required. 

Public  Law  87  provides  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  certificate  of  "substantially 
continuous  service  in  the  merchant 
marine",  the  reemployment  rights  of 
former  members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  being  contingent  upon  the 
possession   of  such   certificate.     The 


regulations  providing  for  the  issu- 
ance of  certificates  of  substantially 
continuous  service  have  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator,  War 
Shipping  Administration.  Any  per- 
son seeking  the  benefits  of  Public 
Law  87  who  does  not  possess  such  a 
certificate  should  be  advised  to  apply 
for  such  certificate  without  delay  in 
order  that  he  may  comply  with  all 
requirements  of  Public  Law  87  with- 
in the  forty-day  period  specified. 

4  Application  for  certificates  of 
service.  Application  for  certificates 
of  substantially  continuous  service  by 
persons  most  recently  engaged  as  en- 
rollees in  the  United  States  Maritime 
Service,  as  Cadet  Midshipmen,  or  as 
enrollees  or  students  in  any  .school 
or  institution,  including  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps 
and  any  State  Maritime  Academy, 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  supervision 
of  the  War  Shipping  Administrator, 
will  be  processed  through  the  Train- 
ing Organization  of  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration.  Application  for 
such  certificates  by  all  other  persons 
will  be  processed  through  the  Re- 
cruitment and  Manning  Organiza- 
tion of  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration. Application  forms  in  either 
case  are  identical  and  are  being  sent 
to  all  regional  and  port  offices  of  the 
Recruitment  and  Manning  Organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States,  to  all 
schools  or  institutions  under  the 
jurisdiction  or  supervision  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration, and  to  all  other  related  fa- 
cilities of  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration and  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. Application  forms  may  be  filed 
at  any  office  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  or  Maritime  Com- 
mission concerned  with  the  recruit- 
ment or  training  of  merchant  marine 
personnel,  or  may  be  forwarded  di- 
rectly to  the  Administrator,  War 
Shipping  Administration.  If  any  dif- 
ficulty is  experienced  by  applicants  in 
securing  the  required  certificates,  in- 
quiry and  application  should  be  made 
directly  to  the  Administrator,  War 
Shipping  Administration,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

The  Act  is  far  from  perfect.  On 
its  face  it  provides  that  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  the 
United  States  Maritime  Service, 
whose  service  has  been  such  as  to 
entitle  them  to  a  Certificate  of  "sub- 
stantially continuous  service",  shall 
be  restored  to  the  positions  which 
they  left  in  order  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice, unless  such  positions  were  "tem- 
(Page  620.  please) 
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Sandpapering  is  a  method  of  re- 
surfacing a  commutator  which  is 
dirty,  or  on  which  the  mica  is  too 
high.  Hand  stoning  will  remove  high 
mica  and  even  small  flat  spots.  These 
methods  were  discussed  in  the  Au- 
gust issue.  The  only  really  satisfac- 
tory method  of  resurfacing  commu- 
tators which  are  badly  out  of  round 
is  grinding,  or  turning  with  a  tool 
having  a  rigid  support.  All  cases  of 
large  flat  spots,  or  eccentricity,  must 
he  corrected  by  this  method,  for  no 
hand-held  tool  can  entirely  eliminate 
these  conditions. 

Before  starting  to  grind  or  turn  a 
commutator  it  should  be  examined  to 
make  sure  it  is  tight.  This,  of  course, 
should  be  done  while  hot,  just  after 
shutting  down.  All  repairs  should  be 
made  before  grinding,  such  as  insula- 
tion faults,  resoldering  connections, 
tightening  bolts  and  so  on. 

The  commutator  may  be  trued  in 
the  machine  bearings,  or  the  rotor 
removed  to  a  lathe. 

When  turning  a  commutator  by 
running  in  the  machine  bearings,  the 
armature  must  be  turned  at  a  proper 
speed  by  throttle  control  of  the  tur- 
bine or  engine.  Also  it  may  be 
turned  electrically  if  a  motor,  or  a 
generator  disconnected  from  its 
drive,  by  using  a  high  resistance  in 
series  with  the  armature  to  slow  it 
down.  When  turning  the  armature 
electrically  the  tool  post  must  be 
electrically  insulated;  however,  if  the 
grinding  operation  is  used  the  stone 
wheel  offers  enough  insulation.  It  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  protect  from 
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copper  chips.  The  tool  or  grinder 
must  have  a  solid,  rigid,  non-vibrat- 
ing support. 

If  turning  the  commutator  in  a 
lathe,  the  shaft  may  be  supported 
between  lathe  centers  or  on  sleeve 
bearings.  The  centers  of  the  shaft 
should  be  scraped  to  cause  the  sur- 
face of  the  journal  to  run  true.  If  a 
long  shaft  is  involved  it  should  have 
a  steady  rest  support  near  the  com- 
mutator to  avoid  sag  and  vibration 
while  turning. 

The  choice  between  turning  "in 
place"  or  off  the  ship  in  a  lathe  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the  armature, 
difficulty  of  removal,  or  of  running  in 
place.  Small  armatures  are  almost 
invariably  removed  to  the  ship's  lathe 
or  the  shoreside  shop.  Armatures 
weighing  over  700  lbs  or  over  100  hp 
or  kw  may  better  be  turned  in  place. 
If  a  grinding  job  is  to  be  done,  it 
may  be  easier  to  run  in  place,  and 
it  is  also  better  as  the  armature  may 
be  run  up  to  nearly  full  speed  and  a 
running  true  surface  will  result.  It 
cannot  be  turned  with  a  lathe  tool  at 
operating  speed  because  the  normal 
surface  speed  is  far  above  a  reason- 
able cutting  speed. 

Before  either  turning  or  grinding 
a  commutator,  the  winding  of  the 
armature  at  the  commutator  end  and 
the  risers  should  be  covered  with 
strong  paper,  usinij  adhesive  paper  or 
cellulose  tape  to  hold  the  wrapping 
paper  against  windage.  Cloth  or  can- 
vas can  be  used  tied  with  strong  cord. 
If  grinding  at  speed  it  may  not  be 


practical  to  wrap  because  of  diffi- 
culty of  securing  the  wrapper.  In 
that  case  a  vacuum  cleaner  suction 
may  be  fastened  in  a  position  to  col- 
lect most  of  the  copper  particles.  If 
turning,  then  large  sharp  copper 
chips  are  sure  to  lodge  in  the  winding 
if  not  wrapped. 

In  grinding  there  are  two  general  I 
methods,  one  with  a  stationary  stone 
and  the  other  with  a  revolving  wheel 
of  stone  or  abrasive  material.  The 
revolving  wheel  may  be  driven  by  a 
direct-connected  motor,  or  by  a  small  I 
long  belt  to  a  remote  mounted  motor. 

When  grinding  with  a  stationary 
stone,  a  smooth  fine  -  grained  stone 
should  be  used.  This  must  be  rigidly 
clamped  in  a  holder  which  is  pro- 
vided with  some  means  of  feed  in  an 
axial  direction.  The  radial  feed  is 
better  by  a  screw  arrangement  but 
may  be  satisfactory  by  clamp  adjust- 
ment. 

Some  experimenting  may  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  best  cutting 
speed.  High  speed  commutators  may 
run  as  high  as  5000  feet  per  minute. 
Speed  equals  diameter  in  feet  x  .VI 4 
X  rpm.  Too  much  speed  may  cause 
the  stone  to  skid  or  not  cut  smoothly. 
Between  1000  and  2000  feet  per  min- 
ute may  be  found  satisfactory. 

Fixtures  of  various  types  are  on  the 
market  for  holding  a  grinding  stone. 
Some  of  these  are  equally  useful  fur 
either  a  turning  tool  or  a  stone. 

Brushes  and  brush  holders  and 
studs  are  preferably  removed.  If  run- 
ning under  electric  power,  two  brush 
holder  studs  (or  more)  of  opposite 
polarity  should  he  left  in  place  to 
energize  the  armature.  These  would 
be  on  the  opposite  side,  or  away  from 
the  point  where  grinding  is  to  he 
done. 

Since  the  stone  wears  away  in  the 
course  of  its  grinding  action,  heavy 
cuts  should  be  avoided,  and  care 
taken  not  to  give  the  surface  a  barrel 
or  saddle  shape,  or  a  taper.  Sever.il 
very  light  finish  cuts  will  help  estab- 
lish a  true  cylindrical  surface. 

The  rotating  abrasive  wheel  is  con- 
sidered by  most  operators  as  the  best 
method  of  grinding.  A  medium  soft 
faced  wheel  should  be  used,  as  the 
stone  will  not  fill  up  or  impact  with 
copper  so  readily.  Use  a  light  cut  to 
prevent  wheel  wear  from  giving  a 
taper  to  the  surface.  Also  a  heavy 
cut  is  likelv  to  reproduce  any  eccen- 
tricity in  the  commutator  due  to  un- 
avoidable spring  in  the  wheel  mount 
and  support.  When  the  commutator 
is  badlv  out  of  n-iund.  or  hill  and  dale 
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crtcct,  it  may  he  necessary  to  take 
many  fine  cuts  at  first  until  the  cut  is 
uniform. 

Care  should  he  used  to  drive  the 
wheel  fast  enough,  but  not  above  the 
speed  recommended  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  wheel.  Also,  if  the  com- 
mutator is  badly  out  of  round  it  may 
be  desirable  to  run  it  at  a  fairly  slow 
speed  until  the  cut  is  uniform.  This 
will  also  avoid  excessive  wear  on  the 
grinding  wheel. 

After  the  cut  is  uniform,  the  com- 
mutator may  be  speeded  up  to  near 
its  normal  speed,  if  not  too  high  for 
grmdmg,  so  that  any  distortion  which 
takes  place  at  such  speed  will  be  elim- 
inated or  compensated  for  by  the  cut. 

The  final  surfacing  may  be  done 
with  a  very  fine  abrasive  wheel  or 
fine  grain  sandpaper.  Some  manu- 
facturers put  the  final  surface  on 
commutators  with  a  hand  stone. 
Whatever  method  is  used,  care 
should  be  taken  to  eliminate  all 
scratches,  especially  those  in  a  diag- 
onal direction.  A  truly  polished  sur- 
face is  wanted.  Examination  with  a 
magnifying  glass  of  about  four  or 
six  power,  and  a  strong  light,  should 
show  polish. 

If  a  lathe  tool  is  used  for  a  turning 
job,  use  one  known  as  diamond  point 
or  a  fairly  sharp  point.  The  point 
should  be  rounded  slightly  so  that 
the  cuts  will  overlap  and  not  leave  a 
rough  thread  on  the  commutator  sur- 
face. Use  only  the  lightest  cut,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
flats  or  eccentricity.  This  is  done  to 
avoid  the  natural  spring  in  the  tool 
support.  Also,  with  a  heavy  cut  the 
tool  may  twist  the  segments,  cutting 
deeper  at  one  edge  than  the  other, 
and  making  considerable  copper  carry 
over.  This  difference  may  be  very 
small,  but  less  than  .001  inch  ,is 
enough  to  break  contact  between 
copper  and  carbon  brush,  causing  the 
current  to  iump  this  minute  gap.  giv- 
ing a  marked  appearance  and  bar 
edge  burning. 

In  general  the  cutting  speed  should 
be  'in  the  order  of  500  to  600  feet 
per  minute.  A  rigid  support  for  the 
tool  is  even  more  important  for  turn- 
ing than  for  grinding. 

Final  surfacing  after  turning  re- 
quires more  attention  than  after 
rrinding.  One  method  is  to  go  over 
it  with  a  stone  mounted  in  the  lathe 
tool  support,  running  the  armature 
at  a  higher  speed.  This  would  then 
be  followed  by  a  hand  stone  or  very 
fine  sandpaper. 

After  a  commutator  has  been  re- 


finishcd  by  any  of  these  methods  it 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  ar- 
mature blown  out  to  remove  sand, 
copper  chips,  or  dust.  The  surface 
must  be  carefully  inspected  for  any 
copper  bridged  over  between  bars  or 
chips  jammed  in  the  slots  of  the  un- 
dercutting. 

The  commutator  should  then  be 
given  an  electrical  test  for  shorts  be- 
tween bars  and/or  grounding. 

Usually  the  undercut  mica  type  of 
commutator  will  be  found  aboard 
ship.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  next  step 
is  checking  the  undercutting  for  mica 
fins  and  foreign  matter.  This  will  be 
discussed  in  our  next  article. 


Swedish  Yards  Building 
105  Vessels  for  Norway 

The  first  of  26  vessels  built  at 
Swedish  shipyards  during  the  war 
for  Norwegian  account  has  been 
handed  over  to  her  ownea.  On  July 
1 7  the  Gotaverken  shipyard  of  Goth' 
enburg    delivered    the    motor   cargo 


vessel  Vingnes  of  9.^70  tons  d.w.  to 
the  Norwegian  shipping  concern  of 
Ditlev-Simonsen.  The  vessel,  which 
is  of  the  modern  shelter  deck  type, 
has  the  following  main  dimensions: 
over-all  length  418'  0",  molded 
breadth  56'  6"  and  molded  depth  to 
shelter  deck  38'  0".  She  is  propelled 
by  an  eight-cylinder,  four-stroke  sin- 
gle-acting diesel  engine,  developing 
5100  ihp  at  110  rpm,  estimated  to 
give  the  ship  a  loaded  speed  of  1.'% 
knots. 

A  few  days  later  the  motor  tanker 
Montana  of  15,300  tons  d.w.  com- 
pleted her  trials.  She  was  built  by 
the  same  shipyard  to  the  order  of  the 
Norwegian  shipping  company  A/S 
Tanktransport,  Tonsherg,  Norway. 
The  Montana  has  an  over-all  length 
of  515'  2",  the  molded  breadth  is 
64'  0"  and  the  molded  depth  to  shel 
ter  deck  38'  2".  The  propelling  ma 
chinery  consists  of  a  five-cylinder, 
two-stroke  double-acting  diesel  en 
gine,  developing  7000  ihp  at  1 10  rpm 
The  speed  will  be  14  knots  with  ful 
cargo. 
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John  J.  Miller,  director  of  the  for- 
mer Examining  Division,  has  been 
designated  director  of  the  new  Divi- 
sion of  Vessel  Disposal  and  Govern- 
ment Aids,  with  Lt.  Comdr.  William 
A.  Weber  as  assistant  director. 

Commodore  Edmond  J.  Moran, 
USNR,  who  joined  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  inApril  1942,  as 
director  of  its  Division  of  Small  Ves- 
sel Procurement  and  Operation,  un- 
dertook the  task  of  organizing  and 
planning  the  initial  stages  of  the 
Maritime  Commission's  large  vessel 
disposal  program  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties.  With  the  groundwork 
laid  and  with  the  pending  enactment 
of  a  Ship  Sales  Bill  by  Congress, 
Commodore  Moran  recommended 
the  creation  of  the  new  Division  to 
handle  the  increased  duties  involved 
in  the  disposal  of  Government-owned 
merchant  ships. 


Marinship  Paints  Dove  of 
Peace  on  Tanker's  Bow 

With  a  picture  of  the  dove  of 
peace  painted  high  on  her  bow,  the 
tanker  Fruitvale  Hills  became  the 
first  ship  launched  since  end  of  hos- 
tilities, at  the  shipyard  of  Marinship 
Corporation  at  Sausalito,  California. 
August  25. 


New  U.S.M.C.  Division 
Of  Vessel  Disposal 

Creation  of  a  Division  of  Vessel 
Disposal  and  Government  Aids  to 
take  charge  of  disposal  of  all  Govern- 
ment-owned ships  of  2000  gross  tons 
and  over,  pending  enactment  of  a 
Ship  Sales  Bill  by  Congress  was  an- 
nounced by  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission. In  it  are  merged  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Commission's  Examining 
Division  and  the  ship  sales  activities 
of  the  Division  of  Large  Vessel  Dis- 
posal. 

Until  now  the  Examining  Division 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  sale  of  ves- 
sels to  the  subsidized  operators  while 
the  Division  of  Large  Vessel  Disposal 
has  handled  the  sale  of  all  other 
ships.  Their  merger  is  designed  to 
unify  all  negotiations  on  ship  pur- 
chases   A  Division  of  Redelivery  of 
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Chartered  Vessels  will  take  over  the 
work  ot  the  former  Division  of  Large 
Vessel  Disposal  in  returning  requisi- 
tioned ships  to  their  owners. 
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superintending  Civil  Engineer,  Area 
Six,  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 
Master  of  Ceremonies  was  Stephen 
D.  Bechtel,  vice  president  of  Marin- 
ship  Corporation  and  president  of 
W.  A.  Bechtel  Company. 

President  Hammers  in 
Place  Calship's  Final  Rivet 

Calship's  7,065, .^74th  rivet  —  final 
rivet  in  the  shipyard's  wartime-con- 
tracted 467  ships  —  was  hammered 
into  place  recently  by  John  A.  Mc- 
Cone,  president  of  the  California 
Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

McCone  learned  about  riveting 
back  in  World  War  I,  when  he 
rved  as  a  shipyard  riveter. 
His  "'bucker-up"  for  the  driving  of 
the  last  rivet  was  J.  S.  Sides,  produc- 
tion manager  of  Calship,  who  is  a 
former  mine  worker. 

The  California  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration started  work  in  1941  and 
became  America's  second  largest 
emergency  shipyard.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  its  final  wartime-contracted 
vessel,  the  S.S.  Council  Bluffs  Vic- 
tory, in  late  October,  1945,  Calship 
will  round  out  4,814,260  deadweight 
tons  of  shipping  from  its  14  ways. 

Calship's  467  ships  have  required 
1,604,788.1  tons  of  fabricated  steel, 
131,279,025  lineal  feet  of  welding, 
17,102,000  feet  of  electric  cable  and 
7,065,374  rivets. 

End  to  end,  the  467  ships  would 
make  an  unbroken  line  59.4  miles 
long. 
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Bethlehem-Fairfieid 
Finishes  Program 

The  Bethlchcm-Fairfield  Shipyard, 
which  claims  the  record  of  building 
more  ships  during  the  war  than  any 
other  yard  in  the  world  under  an 
emergency  program,  brought  opera- 
tions  to   an   end   on   September    19 


when  its  94th  and  last  Victory  ship 
slid  down  the  ways.  Three  launch- 
ings  rang  down  the  curtain  that  day 
on  a  4I/2  year  building  program  that 
has  produced  in  addition  to  the  above 
Victorys,  384  Libertys  and  30  LSTs, 
a  total  of  50S  ships,  or  some  5,000,- 
000  d.w.t.  of  shipping. 


fOR  FEACITIME 

Shown  stonding  be. 
fore  the  bow  of  Col- 
ship's  463rd  vessel 
ore  John  A.  McCone. 
president  of  Colshjp: 
Mrs.  Frozer  A.  Baile, 
of  Son  Froncisco. 
sponsor  of  the  SS 
Meso  Victor,:  ond  her 
husband.  Froier  A. 
Baile,.  president  and 
a  director  of  Motson 
Navigation   Co. 
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West  Coast  Yards 
Still  Lead 

Merchant  shipbuilding  construc- 
tion for  the  month  of  August  fell  to 
a  56  month  low  with  delivery  of  84 
vessels  agggregating  825,817  d.w. 
tons  from  30  shipyards,  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission  announced. 
The  construction  program,  which  hit 
a  peak  on  deliveries  in  December. 
1943,  is  now  on  a  downward  trend 
following  total  Victory  of  the  Allies. 

West  Coast  shipyards  delivered  3 1 
of  the  vessels  with  d.w.t.  of  336,220; 
East  Coast  yards  completed  26  ships 
of  286.106  d.w.t.;  yards  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  area  delivered  21  vessels  of 
173,431  d.w.t.;  while  Great  Lakes 
shipbuilders  delivered  6  coastal  cargo 
vessels  of  50,060  d.w.t 

List  of  the  ships  delivered  during 
the  month  of  August  follows: 


AWAY  WITH  GKAY 

Dingy  worfime  gray  gives  way  »o  bright  bands 
of  yellow  and  blue  on  funnel  of  Chonufe  Victory 
ot  Todd's  Brooklyn  division— symbol  of  recon- 
version of  American  merchant  shipping  to 
peacetime  operatio.is. 


Shipyard 


Alabc 


Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuifding  Co. 
Avondofe   Marine  Ways,   Inc. 
Bethlehem. Fairfield    Shipyard.    Inc. 
Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyord    Inc 
California   Shipbuilding   Corp. 
Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc. 
Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 
Froemming   Brothers,   Inc. 
Globe  Shipbuilding  Co..  Superior,  Wis 
Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp..  Chichosaw,  Alo. 

Ingalls   Shipbuilding   Corp 

J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Inc 

Brunswick.  Go 

J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Inc  

Panamo    City.   Fla.   3 

Kaiser  Cargo.  Inc.,  Richmond,  Cotif.  2 
Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Swan  Island  Yard, 

Portland,  Ore 3 

Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash!.         .  2 

Marinship  Corp.  1 

McCloskey  &  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla!  2 

New   England   Shipbuilding  Corp 3 

North    Carolina    Shipbuilding   Co.  4 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland, 

Ore , 


imber  "^Ype 

2  T2   Tankers 
1  N3  Coastal  Corgo 
7  Victory  Cargo 
I  T3  Naval  Tanker 
6  Victory  Cargo 

3  Liberty  Colliers 
1  C3  Cargo 
1  CI-M-AV)   Coastal  Ce 
1  C1-h4-AVI   Coastal  Co 

1  C2  Cargo 

2  C3  Cargo 

2  CLM-AVI    Coastal  Co 


Pennsylvon 

Texas 

Permanente  Metals  C 


No.  1,  Rich 
Permo 


Shipyards,  Inc.,  Beaumont, 
Shipyard 
Shipyard 


nente  Metals  Corp., 

No.   2,   Richmond.   Colif'.  0 

Southeastern  Shipbuilding  Corp..  2 

St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Corp. ...M  ...  2 

Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co 4 

Todd-Houston  Shipbuilding  Corp.  2 
Wolter  Butler  Shipbuilders.  Inc..  Duluth. 


Walter  Butler  Shipbuilders,  inc7 
Walsh-Kaiser   Co.,    Inc. 
Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 


Liberty   Cargo    (Boxed- 

Plone  Carrier) 
Cl-M-AVI   Coastal  Corg. 

T2  Tonkers 
Military  Type 
T2  Naval  Tanker 
N3  Coastal  Cargo 
Liberty   Cargo    (Boxed- 

Plane  Carrier) 
C2  Cargo 

Victory  Cargo 
Military  Type 

Cl-M-AV)   Coostol  Cargo 

Victory  Cargo 

Victory  Cargo 

C1-M-AV1   Coastal  Cargo 

T1   Naval  Tankers 

(Coastal) 
T2  Tankers 
C4  Cargo 
TI   Coastal  Tankers 

C1-M-AVI   Coastal  Cargo 
Cl-M-AVI   Coastal  Cargo 
Military  Type 
C3  Cargo 
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American  Boats 
For  Indies  Rivers 

The  Odenbach  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Rochester,  New  York,  has 
received  an  order  from  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  Government  for  the 
building  of  ISO  towboats  and  barges, 
which  will  transport  food,  medicines, 
building  materials,  and  processing 
equipment  into  the  rubber  growing 
districts  of  the  Indonesian  Archipel- 
il:o.  and  in  return  bring  crude  rubber 
In  the  large  shipping  centers. 

The  towboats  will  be  diesel  en- 
Jined,  fifty  feet  long,  and  will  have 
some  cargo  carrying  capacity.  The 
barges  will  have  a  displacement  of 
about  forty-five  tons.  All  vessels  will 
be  shallow  draft,  entirely  welded,  and 
speci.illy  designed  for  navigating  the 
inl.ind  waters  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

S.S.  Service  Resumed 

Resumption  of  service  by  the 
VVestfal-Larsen  Company  Line  be- 
tween the  East  Coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  an- 
nounced through  the  offices  of  the 
General  Steamship  Corporation,  Ltd., 
Pacific  Coast  agents. 

The  first  vessel  to  re-enter  the  lino  ■ 
IS  the  MS  Heranger  which  will  begin 
lending  in  the  River  Plate  about  No- 
vember 15,  and  which  will  be  on  the 
Brazilian  coffee  berth  by  the  end  of 
November.  The  line  had  operated 
continuously  in  the  trade  for  more 
than  16  years  until  1942  when  its 
ships  were  diverted  to  assist  the  Al- 
lies in  the  "'Battle  of  the  Atlantic". 

Announcement  was  also  made  that 
Georg  Von  Erpecom  and  Rolf 
Westfal-Larsen,  directors  of  Westfal- 
Larsen  6P  Company,  Bergen,  Nor- 
way, are  now  en  route  for  a  visit  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  discuss  the  future 
development  of  the  line,  with  offi- 
cials of  the  General  Steamship  Cor- 
poration and  Capt.  E.  Petersen,  own- 
er s  representative. 

Consolidated 
Acquires  W.  P.  &  S. 

Announcement  was  made  Septem- 
ber 25  by  Alden  G.  Roach,  president 
of  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation, 
that  the  directors  of  Western  Pipe  6?  _, 
Steel  Company  had  accepted  an  offer 
of  $6,217,373  from  Consolidated 
Steel  Corporation  to  purchase  all  of 
the  assets  of  Western  Pipe  6?  Steel 
Company.  The  acceptance  of  the 
offer,  however,  is  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  the  majority  of  the  stockhold- 
ers of  Western. 
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New  Marine  Head 
Std.  Oil  of  New  Jersey 

M.  G.  Gamble,  widely  known  ma- 
rine and  shipping  authority,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the 
marine  department  of  Standard  Oil 
Company  (New  Jersey),  it  was  an- 
nounced September  1?  by  Eugene 
Holman,  president.  He  succeeds  B.  B. 
Howard,  recently  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  company. 

As  assistant  general  manager  dur- 
ing the  war,  Mr.  Gamble  was  active 
in  coordinating  the  operations  of  the 
Esso  tanker  fleet  while  under  requisi- 
tion to  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration to  transport  oil  products  to 
the  war  fronts. 

John  J.  Winterbottom,  manager  of 
the  marine  traffic  division,  presently 
on  leave  with  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, has  been  named  an  as- 
sistant general  manager.  E.  H.  Le- 
Tourneau  continues  as  an  assistant 
general  manager. 

Surplus  Property 
Disposal 

New  and  used  surplus  marine  prop- 
erty disposals,  including  transfers  to 
other  agencies,  amounting  to  $11,- 
599,746  with  reported  returns  of  $9,- 
385,275  for  a  recovery  of  81  per  cent 
of  reported  cost  was  announced  Au- 
gust 26  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission in  a  12  month  report  cover- 
ing the  agency's  disposal  activities  to 
June  30.  1945,  as  follows: 


LAUNCHING 
TH£  TUN>J 
CtlPPER 
STAKKIST 
Above:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Cecil   W. 
Drake:     she, 
matron  of  hon- 
or of  the  cere- 
monies, and  he. 


Corporaf 
Long  Be 
Colifornic 


before  she  slid 


the  tuna  clip- 
per on  August 
25   of   United 


Classification  Declarations 

Anchors    $        148, :i7 

Barges 3,537.266 

Bells,  Lighting  Fixtures. 

Marine  Hardware 1 , 1 82,944 

Boilers    38,187 

Buoys  948.068 

Engines,   Marine   8,132,858 

Engines,  Spare  Parts 695,453 

Fenders  282,706 

Life   Floats  389,832 

Life  Rafts  331,233 

Stanchions    157,788 

Small  Craft  (under  30  feet)  590,903 

Steering  Equipment 426,364 

Winches,  Windlasses, 

Capstans 2,249,4 1 4 

Miscellaneous  Special  Ship 

Equipment 1.333,784 

$20,445,057 


Disposals  .11 

Total 

Reto   ery 

Reported  Cost 

Returiu 

Percentage 

S         22,534 

$       22,534 

100% 

2.589,773 

1.918.140 

74% 

500,347 

214.421 

43% 

19,940 

1  5,000 

75%, 

272 

272 

100% 

6.552.638 

5,772,710 

88%! 

133.776 

132,176 

99% 

150,838 

148,064 

98% 

56,112 

14,131 

21% 

100,571 

7 

87,821 

87% 

467.546 

239,970 

51% 

93,986 

93.455 

99% 

3  49,413 

185.747 

53% 

551.893 

539.834 

98% 

$11,599,746 

$9,385,275 

81% 
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MARINE   DEPARTMENT 
AETNA     INSURANCE     CO. 
QUEEN     INSURANCE    CO. 
MARITIME    INSURANCE   CO.,    LTD. 
FIDELITY    PHENIX    FIRE    INS.    CO. 

Commercial   Hull    Dept. 

AUTOMOBILE      INS.      CO. 


MATHEWS      &      LIVINGSTON 

MARINE  UNDERWRITERS 

200  BUSH  STREET SAN  FRANCISCO 

Offices  at:  Colmon  Eldg.,  Seattle  -111  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


IVDTABLE  CHHISTEIVIIVG 

AT  NEW  EIVGIAIVD 

SHIFBUILDIIVG  ED. 


In  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  J.  Howland  Gardner,  former 
president  of  the  New  England  Steam- 
ship Company,  a  past  president  of 
The  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers,  and  for  the  past 
15  years  a  consultant  for  Kearfott 
Engineering  Company,  friends,  busi- 
ness associates  and  past  presidents  of 
The  Society  attended  the  christening 
of  the  aircraft  cargo  Liberty  ship, 
J-  Howland  Gardner,  at  the  plant  of 
the  New  England  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, South  Portland,  Maine. 
Mrs.  George  W.  Elkins,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Gardner,  christened  the  ship. 

In  addition  to  members  of  Mr. 
Gardner's  immediate  family,  the 
launching  party  included  W.  S.  New- 
ell,  president,  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp., 
and  president  of  the  naval  architects 
society,  as  well  as  George  G.  Sharp, 
naval  architect.  New  York;  James  B. 
Hunter,  chief  naval  architect,  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company,  Shipbuilding 
Division,  Quincy,  Mass.;  Martin  L. 
Kat;enstein,  New  York;  Frederick  D. 
Herbert,  Joseph  E.  Garabrant  and 
Fred  D.  Herbert,  Jr.,  partners  of  the 
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Kearfott  Engineering  Company.  Also 
members  and  past  presidents  of  the 
Society  were  present. 

A  library  of  400  volumes,  donated 
by  friends  and  associates  of  J.  How- 
land Gardner,  was  presented  by  Fred- 
erick D.  Herbert,  president  of  the 
Ke.irfott  Engineering  Company,  to 
the  new  ship  through  Andrew  B. 
Sides,  president  of  the  New  England 
Shipbuilding  Corp. 


WORD  HAS  JUST  BEEN  RE- 
CEIVED in  San  Francisco  of  the 
marriage  of  Ensign  Henry  F.  Grady, 
Jr.,  to  Army  Nurse  Lieutenant  Re- 
becca Erwin.  The  wedding  took 
place  August  22  in  the  chapel  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  hospital  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  highlighting  a  romance  that 
began  when  the  young  people  first 
met  while  serving  aboard  the  hos- 
pital ship  Ernest  Hinds  in  the  Medi- 
terranean area. 

Ensign  Grady  is  the  second  son  of 
the  Henry  Francis  Gradys  of  San 
Francisco. 


Among  those  gathered  in  memory  of  J.  How- 
lond  Gardner  at  the  launching  were  (left  to 
right):  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  president,  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company;  Ad- 
miral George  H.  Rock.  Administrator,  Webb 
Institute  of  Naval  Architecture;  F.  D.  Herbert, 
partner  of  Kearfott  Engineering  Company;  Mrs 
George  Elkins,  sponsor  of  vessel;  H.  Gerrish 
Smith,  president,  Shipbuilders'  Council  of 
Americo;  John  F.  Metten,  chairmon,  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden.  N.  J.; 
W.  S.  Newell,  president,  Bath  Iron  Works  Cor- 
poration; and  Andrew  B.  Sides,  president.  New 
England   Shipbuilding  Corp. 


Steady  As 
You  Go! 

'Cominued  from  page  613) 
porary  positions".  (An  opinion  of 
the  United  States  Attorney  General, 
as  to  government  "temporary  posi- 
tions" is  added  at  the  end  of  this 
article.) 

The  Act  applies  only  to  positions 
with  the  Federal  Government  and 
positions  with  private  employers. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Act  which 
gives  a  discharged  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  or  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service  any  right  to 
reinstatement  to  a  position  which  he 
formerly  held  with  a  State,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof — Coun- 
ty or  Cit)-.  All  Congress  did  in  rela- 
tion to  position  with  States,  Coun- 
ties, and  Cities,  was  to  declare  it  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
States,  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof  should  restore  such  persons 
to  their  old  positions — States,  Coun- 
ties and  Cities  cannot  be  forced  to 
reemploy  such  persons,  and  no  legal 
action  may  be  maintained  against 
them  to  enforce  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

I  To  be  continued) 
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atoga  as  she  came  in  to  San  Francrssco  through  the  Golden  Gate 
September  13  on  her  first  peacetime  mission. 


Cour:ety  of  S.  F.  Chronicle 


Welcome  Home 
QUEEN  OF  THE  FLAT-TOPS 


Through  the  Golden  Gate  return  the  "Best  damn  Army 
and  Navy  in  the  World."  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga,  now  a  com- 
bination Flat-Top  and  U.  S.  Navy  Transport,  recently 
made  her  first  peacetime  calls,  transporting  to  San  Fran- 
cisco thousands  of  veterans  from   the   Pacific  Theater. 


Let  us  hope  the  "Gallant  Lady"  will  visit  us  often  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months,  bringing  hosts  of  war  veterans 
to  be  greeted  on  arrival  by  the  big  white  slogan  on  Angel 
Island,  "Welcome  Home,  Well  Done." 
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Left    to    right:    W.    Russell.    Oovid    Currier.    C      Mues    lAmericon 
Bureou  of  Shipping  I.   Phil  Fresia.  D.  P.  Nilan.  and  B.  A.  Harriqan. 


Rear  row  J  H  Jacobson.  C.  Lee.  D.  Neilson.  J.  A 
Mcl^ahon  Front  row  J  Thomsen.  A.  C.  Allen,  all 
U.   S.   Monlime   Commission   Inspection  staff. 


Bethlehem  Completes  Another 
ig  IVAVY  TRANSPORT 


Pacific  Marine  Review  Pliotograplier  Snaps  a  Few  U.S.M.C.  and  Betlilehem 

Representatives  on  Trial  Trip  of  Admiral  W.  S.  Sims  on 

September  20,   1945 


Left:  Windlass  test,  hoisting  anchor.  View  of  bridge  superstruc 
tures  looking  aft  from  Fo'c'sle  Deck.  Pocific  Marine  Re.iew  iS 
speefs  windlass  control.  Below:  Sluicing  the  hawsepipe  and  chain 
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Genial  Gene  Heffmai 
DeRochie,  prize  awardi 


Some  of  the  Son  Fponcisco  Propellers  who  toured  «ie  links. 


r  H 
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Left   to   riqht;   Byron   and   Horry   Hovlsidc.     Center;    Between   ttie   ckefi   is   Jee   Robertson; 
ond   on   the  rlqht   "Dod"    LeCount  and   Byron   Piekord.   the  fate  passers   eitroordinory. 


San  Franciseo  Propellers 
Anniiiii   iinU  ToiiriieT 


D.  M.  "Bob""  Lillevand,  boss  man 
of  the  committee  arranging  the  very 
successful  1945  Golf  Tourney  and 
Banquet  for  The  Propeller  Club,  Port 
of  San  Francisco,  is  still  receiving  the 
plaudits  of  the  one  hundred  and  more 
men  who  came  aboard  for  the  annual 
event.  Setting  was  the  relaxful  Lake- 
side &>urse  and  facilities  of  the 
Olympic  Club. 

John  Greany  proved  the  day's  best 
golfer  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
presentation  of  the  Propeller  Club's 
trophy  and  a  crisp  "Victory  Bond. 

Banquet  cuisine  was  most  pleasing, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Joe  Robertson 
and  Rudy  De  Gorog,  our  own  cater- 
ers de  luxe.  Eugene  Hoffman  handled 
the  copious  details  of  finance,  reser- 


At  riqht:  Gene  Essner  one 
Joe  Gisler.  Joe  ot  Inter, 
coostal   Steamship. 

Below,  riqht:  Honest  Eddie 
Mortin,  hondicopper  whe 
proved    the    moor    man'j 


Below,    left:     htcCor 
Lines  favorite  eaddyl 
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vations  and  "dead  horse""  collections 
\v:th  his  usual  secretarial  skill. 

Hi^h  light  of  the  evenmg"s  merry 
repast  was  the  awarding  of  a  kaleido- 
scopic array  of  pn;es  assembled  by 
the  PropelIer"s  champion  pitch  artist, 
Bob  Lillevand.  Harry  Parsons,  Joe 
Marias  and  Bern  De  Rochie.  Bern 
proved  an  excellent  master  of  prize 
distribution  and  for  two  solid  hours 
he  showered  lucky  winners  with  Vic- 
tory   Bonds,    bric-a-brac,    glassware. 


crates  of  eggs  and  oranges,  sweaters, 
golf  paraphernalia  and  other  plunder 
bestowed  to  the  good  cause  by  these 
noblemen. 

Our  thanks  to  these  prize  donors; 
George  A.  Armes  of  General  Engineer- 
ing and  Dr>dock  Co.;  George  F.  Arata 
Co.,  Inc.;  Allied  Products  Co.;  lohn 
Greaney  of  Bethlehem  Steet  Co.:  Dahl- 
Beck  Electric  Co.;  Dohnnann  Hotel 
Supply;  Wm.  P.  Empey  of  "The 
Guide";  Roger  Murray  for  Fairbanks, 
Morse  Co.;  Golden  State  Co.;  Haas 
Bros;.  Harry  T.  Harisidc  of  H.  T. 
Haiisidc;  C.  J.  Hendry  Co.;  Edward 
L.    Heuck   Co.;    Harlan   Scott   for    "The 


Log";  A.  Levy-  for  J.  Zentner  Co.;  Joe 
A.  Moore,  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.;  M. 
and  N.  Distributors  of  Gears-  Marine 
Electric  Co.;  C.  W.  Marwedel;  O'Brien. 
Sportono.  Mitchell  and  Compagno 
Bros  ;  Frank  J.  O'Connor  of  Donjvan 
Lumber  Co.;  Harry  W.  Parsons;  Pacific 
Paint  and  Varnish  Co.;  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers of  Central  California;  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Renew;  Joe  Roberts  &  Co.;  S  &  W 
Fine  Foods;  Schweitzer  fit  Co.;  L.  T. 
Snow  &:  Co.;  Standard  Distributing  Co.; 
Sunset  Produce  Co.;  Tiedemann  &  Mc- 
Morran;  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California; 
George  E.  Swett  as  a  salute  to  Major 
Jim  Swett;  Robert  D.  Spear;  Tom 
Short,  Thos.  A.  Short  Co.;  Herman 
Nichols  for  Tubbs  Cordage  Co.;  Weeks 
Howe     &     Emerson,     and     The     Young 


the  banquet 
members  of  thi 
Port  of  San  Fran 
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Laid-OI.A. 

Class  Is 
!■  radii  a  ted 

Fred  L.  Doelker,  vice  president  ot 
the  Grace  Line,  as  principal  speaker 
at  the  graduation  class  for  ?6  Mid- 
shipmen who  will  serve  with  the  Mer- 
chant Marine,  and  at  ground-break- 
ing ceremonies  for  the  new  $2,000,- 
000  buildings  to  be  constructed  at  the 
California  Maritime  Academy  at  Val- 
lejo,  told  the  future  officers  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  that 
never  before  in  our  history  has  the 
sea  offered  such  opportunities  for 
young  men  to  make  the  sea  a  career. 

It  was  announced  by  Captain 
Claude  B.  Mayo,  USN  (ret.),  super- 
intendent of  the  Academy,  that 
"These  new  buildings  will  further 
supplement  the  training  Midshipmen 
now  receive  aboard  the  training  ship 
Golden  State,  and  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  school  to  graduate  200 
officers  for  our  merchant  fleet  each 
year." 

Open  to  young  Californians  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  23,  the 
Academy  was  established  under  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  1929. 
During  the  war  71  Masters  and  59 
Chief  Engineers  came  out  of  the 
ranks,  and  all  graduates  are  now  serv- 
ing the  shipping  industry.  Nine  offi- 
cer graduates  lost  their  lives  during 
the  war  and  two  were  prisoners  of 
the  Japanese. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new 
buildings,  the  California  Maritime 
Academy  will  resume  its  regular 
three-year  course,  which  will  grad- 
uate Midshipmen  with  licenses  as 
Third  Mate  or  Third  Assistant  En- 
gineer in  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
commissions  as  Ensign  in  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service.  In  addition, 
a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  can 
be  achieved  during  the  course  of 
study. 

The  graduation  exercises,  which 
followed  the  ground-breaking  cere- 
monies, saw  .^6  Midshipmen  receive 
their  licenses  and  commissions.  The 
exercises  were  attended  by  leading 
Merchant  Marine,  Naval  and  ship- 
ping officials,  including  Rear  Admiral 


As  o  memorral  to  the  11  gre 
buifding  of  the  Colifornio  M 
Tisdale,  USN.  Briqodier  Gen 
tain  H.  J.  Tiedemann,   USMS 


killed  in  service,  the  cornerstone  o<  the 
itime   Academy   was  laid.     Lett  to  riqht:   Dear 
a\  Victor  R.   Hansen,   Coptoin  Claude   B.   Moyo. 
>articipated  at  the  ceremony. 


Mahlon  S.  Tisdale,  USN,  Comman- 
dant, Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  Cap- 
tain H.  J.  Tiedemann,  USMS,  War 
Shipping  Administration;  and  Frazer 
A.  Bailey,  president  of  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company. 


Marino  Porsonnel 
l\eecied  in  Army's 
«]\a\T" 

There  is  still  a  lot  of  work  to  be 
done  at  sea  before  our  boys  are  all 
home.  The  Army  Transportation 
Corps,  the  Army's  '"navy,"  is  calling 
for  more  marine  personnel  to  man 
transports  and  small-craft  at  and  be- 
tween its  ports  and  oversea  bases. 

Two  hundred  openings  are  avail- 
able immediately  for  qualified  mates, 
diesel  engineers,  able-bodied  seamen 
and  oilers.  Major  Homer  Lunt,  chief 
of  Vessel   Manning  Section   at  San 


Francisco  Port  of  Embarkation,  an- 
nounced. 

In  addition  there  are  jobs  and 
schooling  waiting  for  youths  wanting 
to  learn  about  seamanship  by  starting 
as  deckhands.  The  school  is  at  New 
Orleans  and  those  between  the  ages 
of  16  years,  10  months,  and  17  years, 
2  months,  accepted  for  deckhand 
work  will  be  trained  at  New  Or- 
leans for  five  weeks  before  being  as- 
signed to  duty  within  San  Francisco 
Port. 

■"Although  hostilities  have  ce.ised 
in  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco  Port  of 
Embarkation  is  still  busily  engaged  in 
sending  supplies  and  soldier  replace- 
ments overseas  and  in  returning  sol- 
diers to  their  homes  for  discharge," 
said  Major  Lunt,  "and  a  large  num- 
ber of  marine  workers  are  needed  to 
help  finish  this  job  faster." 

Men  or  youths  interested  in  this 
work  are  requested  to  report  to  Ves- 
sel Manning  Section,  Building  141, 
Bay  and  Laguna  Streets,  Fort  Ma?<in. 
for  interv'iews. 
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Victory  Picnic  at  Alameda  Station 

EVERYONE  HAD  FUN  at  the  victory  p.cnic,  held  September  9  at  the  Officers"  Training  School 
at  Alameda,  California.  For  evidence,  look  at  these  photographs.  Upper  left,  Clyde  Diaz  and  Norman 
Hanley  g«  through  their  aqua-antics.  Next,  national  indoor  champ,  Zoe  Ann  Olson,  executes  the  swan 
dive.  Then,  Dan  Roberts,  of  the  station,  does  some  shooting.  At  right,  Richard  Bartdini  munches  a  hot 
dog.  In  the  next  row.  Captain  Crossman  and  his  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken  Stacey.  The  finish  of  the 
boat  race,  with  a  deck  section  winning.  Inset  is  of  Gene  DeAlessi,  Si  c.  a  master  of  ceremonies  On 
the  right  everybody  eats,  including  baby.  Below,  youthful  spectators  thrill  to  a  Softball  game,  in  the 
next  panel.  And  on  the  right,  CHOW! 
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lead   table  ol  September    11    meet   of   the   WOAMMV 
:rossmoi<:    Mrs.    Frank    Short,    president    of    club:    Lit 


orge   of   Training   Aide 


rr aiming  Film   Sho^vn  WOAMM's 


Guests  and  members  at  the  Sep- 
ember  meeting  of  The  Women's  Or- 
;ani;ation  of  the  American  Merchant 
i/Iarine  were  enlightened  on  the  "Life 
ind  Studies  of  an  Officer  Candidate," 
hrough  a  technicolor  film  presented 
ly  Captain  M.  E.  Crossman,  super- 
ntendent  of  the  Alameda  Officers' 
Praining  School  and  honored  guest 
)f  the  'W'OAMM's.  Captain  Cross- 
nan  had  as  his  guest  Lt.  Comdr.  O.  J. 
>ipe,  who  is  in  charge  of  training 
lides  and  scheduling  at  the  school. 

This  film  is  not  put  out  for  pub- 
icity  purposes,  but  is  shown  to  the 
prospective  Officer  Candidates  for 
irientation  and  shows  the  Candi- 
lates  only  in  training  during  the  four 


months  period.  Each  Candidate  ar- 
rives with  a  requisite  of  14  months 
sea  experience  in  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. After  they  leave  the  school  they 
are  licensed  ship  officers.  Since  the 
school  has  been  in  operation  more 
than  6000  Merchant  Marine  officers 
have  been  commissioned  at  the  Ala- 
meda Station. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  restless- 
ness has  affected  everybody,  but  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  shipping  indus- 
try. U.S.M.C.  and  Congress  have  not 
decided  what  they  are  going  to  do. 
How  many  ships  will  be  necessary 
for  post-war  shipping;  how  many 
lines  will  be  in  operation?  These 
questions  are  still  unanswered  and  art- 


affecting  the  morale  of  the  officers 
and  men,  especially  those  still  in  train- 
ing. Any  help  to  bolster  their  morale 
through  this  transition  period  is  well 
worth  while  as  these  are  the  men 
who  make  or  break  our  future  trade 
prt)sperity,  and  who  help  the  acceler- 
ated discharge  program  whereby 
thousands  of  veterans  will  be  re- 
turned to  this  country. 


'x.-zr 
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of   Permonente   Hospital. 


Capfoin  Kolb.  of  the  U.  S.  Lines,  commonder 
of  the  Reeving  Eye  built  by  Kaiser  Company'! 
Yard  4.  ' 


A  member  of  P.M.R.'s  staff  at- 
tended the  sea  trials  on  September 
-5,  1945,  of  the  Motorship  Reeving 
Eye,  known  as  a  ClM-AVl,  a  coastal 
cargo  vessel  built  by  Kaiser  Cargo, 
Inc.,  at  Richmond,  shipyard  No.  4. 
She  is  built  for  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  and  operated 
under  the  W.S.A.  by  the  United 
States  Lines.  The  delivery  of  this 
vessel  marks  the  completion  of  a 
contract  for  24  of  these  ships  built 
under  the  U.S.M.C.  supervision  for 
the  U.  S.  Navy  and  the  W.S.A. 
The  principal  details  of  the  vessel: 

Mr.   Buttner,   of   Scott-Buttner   Co. 
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Sea  Trials  of  the 
M.  S.  Reeling  Eye 

Built  at  Kaiser  Cargo  Co.,  Inc.,  Yard  No,  4  for  War 

Shipping  Administration  and  Operated  by 

United  States  Lines. 


Chas.   Cunningham,   yard  4  manager,   with  Mis 
G.  Adams,  the  sponsor  of  the  Reeving  Eye. 


length  .vnS'  6";  beam  50  ft.;  depth, 
29  ft.;  draft  18  ft.;  deadweight  ca- 
pacity .-(840  tons.  She  is  propelled  by 
a  single  screw,  driven  by  a  Nord- 
berg  diesel  of  1750  hp  at  180  rpm. 
The  hull  and  machinery  of  the 
U.S.S.  Alamosa,  the  first  vessel  of 
this  type  completed  by  the  builders. 
Kaiser  Cargo,  Inc.,  was  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  September,  1944,  issue 
of  this  publication. 

The  vessel  performed  entirely  sat- 
isfactorily while  undergoing  the  fol- 
lowing tests:  anchor  windlass  test,, 
emergency  steering  test,  gyro  -  pilot 
steering  test,  10  per  cent  overload 
power  run,   ahead  steering  test,   25 
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Stonding:     Edwa 


Smith      (USMCI. 


Id      Mochine 


He 
Insi 

Cunningham.  Asst 
Gen-I  Supf.,Koisei 
Tord  4:  Aiei  F 
Marsholl  (USMC) 
Head  Hull  Inspec 
tar:  Carl  Vogt 
(USMCI.     Senior 


per  cent  overload  power  run,  emer- 
gency astern  test,  full  speed  astern 
run,  astern  steering  test,  emergency 
ahead   test. 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.M.C,  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard,  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  inspection  staffs,  and  the 
operating  administrative  and  techni- 
cal personnel  of  Richmond  Yard  No. 
4,  the  following  guests  from  the 
launching  sponsor's  party  were  on 
board:  Miss  Eudora  Evelyn  Adams, 
sponsor;  Mrs.  Jack  WooII,  matron  of 
honor;  Miss  Marge  Keith,  flower 
presentation.  Guests  included:  Mrs. 
Ale.x  F.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Ben  Seaborn, 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Ellis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed 
Buttner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald 
Machado.  Walter  Ramage,  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Undcrkoffler,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Moford,  Mrs.  John 
Mier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Har- 
rington, F.  W.  Crocker,  Mr.  Shel- 
don, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Stone  and 
R.  Nawman. 
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On  Top:  CHARLES  STEWART,  head  Hull  Inspec 
for,   standing   of  the   piano  while   Harry   Toylo 

PAUL  MULVANY  (standing!  takes  o  bow.  Vig 
orous  applause  by  Charlie  Nolan  I  side  to  cam 
era).   Bill  Anderson  and  Al  Brown. 


r.  S.  M.  C.  Fete 


s 


The  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission construction  offices  in  the 
field  and  at  regional  office,  Oakland, 
honored  L.  R.  Sanford,  director  of 
construction  for  all  United  States 
areas,  by  tendering  him  a  reception 
and  dinner  at  the  restaurant,  El  Jar- 
din,  in  San  Francisco  on  Septem- 
ber 5. 

The  following  principal  hull,  ma- 
chinery and  several  electrical  inspec- 
tors, together  with  certain  officials 
of  regional  office,  and  also  from  Ad- 
miral Shea's  office  of  Guarantee  Sur- 
veys were  in  attendance.  Included  in 
the  group  were  David  Currier,  chief 
inspector  of  Pacific  Coast;  Paul  N. 
Mulvany,  Ben  Carter,  E.  S.  Shulters, 
Clyde  Miller,  E.  L.  Swain,  Admiral 
W.  H.  Shea,  Harry  B.  Taylor,  W. 
Quarg,  John  F.  Hayes,  J.  A.  George. 
C.  J.  Nolan,  W.  Manuel,  Ed  Ring, 
Chester  Nelson,  W.  Fawke,  L.  Ste- 
phens, James  Kastrosky,  Charles 
Stewart.  James  Carroll.  W.  Ander- 
son, Al  Brown,  M.  Chamberlain.  Roy 
Shipley,  Ed  Finnegan,  James  Smith, 
Alex  Marshall,  J.  Hamilton,  L.  Eak- 
m,  W.  Russell,  David  Neilson,  A.  C, 
Thompson,  W.  Craig.  A.  Nield,  Earl 


JOHN  F.  HAYES,  Chief,  Ad 


Left  to  right:  E.  L. 
SwGin,  Engineering 
Plon  Approval:  E.  S. 
Shulters,  technical  as- 
sistant to  Director 
L.  R.  Sanford 
Clyde    Miller,    chief 


ind 


Per: 
the     U. 


el     Sectic 


Moritin 
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Neiv  Director 


Home.  John  Pugh,  W.  Hiefield, 
H.  C.  Ritterson,  J.  F.  Johnston,  and 
A.  V.  Smith. 

Most  of  these  gentlemen  were 
known  by  Mr.  Sanford  when  he  was  ^'"  *~°  ' 

formerly  Chief  of  Construction   for  "",  Vnd 

all  United  States  regions.  ford,  Dir< 

It   w-as  a  spontaneous  and   happy  "■  5.  Mo 

party  with  speeches,  music  and  songs. 
Mr.  Sanford  responded  to  all  toasts 
and  remarks  extended  to  him  in  his 
usual  sincere  and  frank  manner. 

Everyone  has  expressed  his  great 
pleasure  in  meeting  Mr.  Sanford.  all 
good  luck  and  their  cooperation  in 
anything  they  might  do  in  any  fu- 
ture work  ahead  under  Mr.  Sanford. 


of   fhe 


foke 


of  fhe 
luncheon  tendered  Mr. 
Sonford  by  fhe  West 
Coosf   Regional   office 


Below,  leff  (left  side  of  fable  1:  Charles  Sfe« 
Louis  Eokin,  Horry  Ritterson,  W.S.A.,  John  Jo 
William  Russell,  and  Dovid  Nielson;  (right  side  01 
Rupert  Smith.  Chester  Nelson,  Edword  Finnegar 
Hiefield,    William    Fowke,    and    W.    H.    Quorg.     D 


Cosfrosky. 

Below, 

right    (left    side    of    foblel 

Morshall, 

comero 

,     Poul    Mnlvony,    C.    J.    No 

s  George. 

Stephen 

,    Morris   Chamberlain,    and 

pson.    Bill 

of    tabi 

1:     Alfred    Brown.     Williom 

Taylor    (bock    to 
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Carl  Flesher  Joins 
Executive  Siaff  of 
Hendy  Iron  Works 

Carl    Flesher   has   joined 
the    e«ecut!ve    itaff    of 


ndy  I 


Sep- 


os  on  assistant  to  the 
president,  dealing  with 
special   engineering   and 


He  was  formerly  West 
Coast  regionol  director 
of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission 
and  has  an  extensive 
background  in  engineer- 


the  American  Marine  Paint  Com- 
pany. 

Popular  with  ship  operators  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  well  known  to 
yachtsmen,  men  of  the  ship  repair 
yards  and  fishermen,  Edward  Whitte- 
morc  has  spent  the  past  15  years  on 
the  waterfront  as  paint  salesman.  His 
vast  acquaintance  among  the  ship- 
ping fraternity  and  his  complete  un- 
derstanding of  their  paint  problems 
makes  him  an  ideal  "contact  man" 
for  the  Atlas  organization,  which  is 
already  strongly  entrenched  in  the 
marine  paint  field. 

The  Atlas  company  features  among 
Its  marine  paints,  anti-corrosive  and 
anti-fouling  compounds  and  inhihi- 
tive  primers,  which  represent  years 
of  tests  and  production  on  the  part 
of  George  Nagel  and  his  assistants 
who  are  entirely  familiar  with  the 
paint  problems  of  operators  of  both 
wooden  and  steel  hull  ships. 


HAILED  AS  "MARINE 
PAINT  TRIUMVIRATE" 

What  is  hailed  as  an  ideal  "marine 
paint  triumvirate"  has  been  formed 
by  three  men  prominent  in  the  in- 
dustry on  the  Pacific  Coast  with 
George  Nagel  and  Edward  Whitte- 
morc  assuming  ownership,  and  Knox 
Price  the  management  of  the  Atlas 
Paint  and  Varnish  Company,  with 
factory  located  at  1922  East  Gage 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  the  unique  case  of  a  well- 
known  and  experienced  marine  paint 
chemist,  an  office  manager  and  pur- 
chasing agent,  and  a  live-wire  water- 
front sales  manager  combining  forces 
in  the  operation  of  a  well-equipped 
and  well-staffed  organization. 

George  Nagel,  widely  recognized 
as  a  chemist  who  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  many  improvements  in  for- 
mulas for  marine  paints,  varnishes 
and  enamels,  is  the  factory  produc- 
tion "brains"  of  the  trio.  Nagel,  who 
has  spent  32  years  in  research,  tests 
and  production,  was  formerly  with  a 
marine  paint  company  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, having  served  as  technical  di- 
rector for  that  firm. 

Knox  Price,  past  president  of  the 
San    Francisco    Paint,    Varnish    and 


Lacquer  Association,  knows  the  busi- 
ness inside  out,  has  held  many  execu- 
tive positions  in  the  industry  and  was 
for  nine  years  purchasing  agent  ot 


HEAD  PACIFIC  CO>tST  FIRM 

Three  men.  long  prominent  in  the  n 

ship  and  management  of  the  Atlas 

post-war  expansion  program.   (Left  to  right  I:  Edw< 

paint  chemist  ond  production  chief:  ond  Knox  Pric 


MARINERS  AHOY! 

Plan  to  attend  the  big  VICTORY 
DINNER  &  FROLIC,  Wednesday, 
October  17,  in  the  Gold  Ballroom 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It's  strictly  informal,  start- 
ing with  cheers  at  6:30  p.m.  and 
dinner  at  eight. 


;  George  Nagel, 
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Oldest  Ship 
Chandlers*  Firm 
Sells  Out 

NEWS  THAT  THE  DIREC- 
TORS of  the  C.  J.  Hendry  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
ship  chandlers  and  manufacturers 
representatives  in  the  country,  have 
agreed  to  sell  their  holdings  to  a 
group  of  local  capitalists  headed  hy 
Jay  Levine.  The  news  created  a  sen- 
sation when  It  became  public  in  West 
Coast  maritime  circles.  The  concern, 
established  m  1865,  had  their  prin- 
:ipal  business  operations  in  the  West. 
:>ut  the  firm  was  known  throughout 
:he  world. 

When  the  negotiation  of  sale  was 
■evealed  there  was  no  announcement 
is  to  whether  there  would  be  impor- 
:ant  changes  in  management  per- 
lonnel. 

This  marks  the  second  large  busi- 
less  investment  by  the  Jay  Levine 
;roup  in  California,  having  pur- 
hased  last  year  the  Juillard-Cockcroft 
wholesale  grocery  and  liquor  chain 
vhich  does  in  excess  of  $15,000,000 
lusiness  per  year. 

In  a  statement  to  the  press,  fay 
-evine  expressed  his  confidence  in 
he  future  of  both  businesses  and  the 
lart  they  will  play  in  the  great  post- 
war future  of  this  State.  This  busi- 
less   has   state-wide   coverage.     The 


INdALLS  PSES/DENT  VISITS  JOSLYN  6  RYAN 
B.    Lonier.   president  of   Ingolls   Shipbuilding   Corporptlon,   wos   in   San   Froncis 
wifh  (he   naval  architects.   Joslyn  and   Ryan.     P.M.R.'s  cameraman  happened 
nee  and  took  this  photograph  of  Mil>e  Ryan,   left,   eiplalning   a  detail  to  Mr 
slyn  laahs  an.    On  the  wall  are  plans  that  J  £  R  are  working  on  for  Ingalls. 


main  office  of  this  company  is  in  San 
Francisco,  with  branches  in  San 
Diego  and  San  Pedro.  Over  $2,000,- 
000  was  involved  in  the  transfer. 

The  C.  J.  Hendry  Company  have 
just  issued  and  now  have  available 
for  distribution  a  new  600  page  cata- 
log in  an  attractive  gold  and  black 
cover.  This  new  catalog  covers  thou- 
sands of  marine  items  and  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  complete  catalog 
of  ship  chandler's  supplies  ever  is- 
sued. 


WELDING  SPECIALIST  FOR 
BAY  AREA:  Edgar  W.  Bartz,  for- 
merly of  East  Pittsburgh  and  Traf- 
tord.  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  welding 
specialist  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation.  Announcement  of  the 
appointment  was  made  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Frank  E.  Bodine,  San  Fran- 
cisco manager. 

In  his  new  post,  Mr.  Bart;  will 
have  charge  of  all  Westinghouse  ac- 
tivities having  to  do  with  the  promo- 
tion and  use  of  electric  welding  in  the 
.San  Francisco  Bay  Aea. 


GAYLE  R.  DLITTON  OF  WEST- 
ERN  FIBERGLAS  Supply,  Ltd.,  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  a  manufac- 
turing and  service  branch  of  his  com- 
pany in  Oakland  on  September  1  at 
526  Third  Street.  Manufacturing  and 
fabricating  operations,  including  the 
special  size  Fiberglas  dust  stop  filter 
manufacturing  department,  were 
moved  from  San  Francisco  to  Oak- 
land, and  the  10,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  in  the  new  branch  pro- 
vides ample  warehousing  facilities  to 
.serve  the  company's  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  Fiberglas  customers  in 
the  east  and  north  bay  areas. 


SILVER  BHAZINO  fOR  COPPER  AND  BRASS 
In  the  "Industry  on  Parade"  eihibit  at  The 
Industrial  E»position  in  Los  Angeles'  Pan.Pacific 
Auditorium  in  early  September,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  disploys  was  this  showing  of  silver 
alloy  brazing  of  .on-ferrous  metals. 
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The  late  John  W. 
Chapman,  vice  presi* 
dent,   Grace  Line. 


Grace  Line 
Official  Passes 

John  W.  Chapman,  vice  president 
of  Grace  Line  Inc.,  died  suddenly 
September  8  at  the  family  residence 
in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Chapman  was  born  m  Cor- 
vailis,  Oregon,  November  11,  1884. 
He  was  educated  and  spent  his  early 
life  in  Pordand,  Oregon.  Thirty-five 
years  ago  he  entered  the  steamship 
field^operating  steamships  between 
California  and  the  Panama  Canal  and 
engaging  in  intercoastal  trade.  Later 
he  was  engaged  in  the  general  steam- 
ship agency  business  also  operating 
freight  and  passenger  vessels  in  the 
Pacific  coastwise  trade,  and  in  addi- 
tion represented  other  companies  en- 
gaged in  intercoastal,  offshore,  and 
coastwise  business. 

He  moved  to  New  York  in  1931 
to  jom  the  Grace  Line  as  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  traffic.  This  was 
just  before  the  four  luxury  liners,  the 
"Santas"  Rosa,  Paula,  Lucia  and 
Elena  were  added  to  the  Grace  Line 
fleet  of  passenger  and  freight  ships. 

Entering  the  company  at  that 
period.  Mr.  Chapman  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  introduction  of 
deluxe  passenger  service  from  New 
York  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  and  also  to  Central  America, 
Mexico  and  California — the  first  such 
deluxe  services  to  be  operated  on 
those  routes.  He  also  took  an  active 
part  in  the  preparatory  investigations 
and  arrangements  for  Grace  Line's 
Caribbean  service  and  later,  in  19.i7, 
in  its  establishment. 

In  the  capacity  of  vice  president, 
he  handled  passenger  and  freight 
traffic  on  all  the  Grace  Line  routes 
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and  traveled  extensively  in  the 
Caribbean,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. He  was  very  well-known  in 
steamship  circles  and  enjoyed  wide 
popularity. 

He  was  a  member  of  India  House 
and  the  Traffic  Club  of  New  York. 


A  Gadgeteer 
Revolutionizes 
The  Army 

When  Uncle  Sam  began  to  tap  the 
resources  of  the  country  for  material 


with  which  to  meet  the  many  chal- 
lenges of  the  war,  he  probably  didn't 
expect  to  get  much  more  from  the 
decorative  arts  than  propaganda  post- 
ers, service  club  murals,  and  training 
aids. 

But  three  years  ago,  in  San  Fran 
CISCO  Uncle  Sam  ran  into  a  veritable 
font  of  mechanical  ingenuity  that  at 
the  time  was  turning  out  hand- 
sculped  pieces  and  an  occasional  oil. 
As  a  result,  the  War  Department  is 
the  possessor  of  a  list  of  mechanical 
gadgets  and  training  aids  which  have 
speeded  the  repair  work  of  the  Quar-  . 
termaster  and  Ordnance  branches. 

The  artist  responsible  is  Edward 
E.  M.  Joff,  former  sculptor  and 
painter  now  with  the  Civilian  Train- 
ing Section  at  the  San  Francisco  Port 
of  Embarkation.  His  latest  invention, 
a  "psycho-physical"  test  for  drivers 
of  vehicles  and  cargo  handling  equip- 
ment, is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Post 
Engineer  for  drafting. 

Simple  in  construction,  as  are  all 
of  Joff's  inventions,  the  device  in- 
volves an  electrically  lighted  board 
with  a  series  of  holes  in  graduated 
siies  that  simultaneously  test  for 
color  blindness,  steadiness  of  hand, 
and  coordination  of  hand  and  eyes. 

Another  invention,  and  one  that 
eventually  is  likely  to  have  wide  ap- 
plication  in   industry,   is  a  soldering 
iron  with  an  attachment  that  feeds 
(Continued  on  Page  94  > 


Edward  E.  M.  Joff 
(leffl  of  fhe  Civilian 
Training  Section,  San 
Francisco  Port  of  Em- 
borlcafion,  explaining 
his  latest  brain-child 
to  Capt.  Christian  S. 
Heritage,  Assistant 
Port  Engineer,  in 
charge  of  the  Draft- 
ing Deportment  at 
Fort  Mason. 


PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


S.  Maritime  Service  Officers*  School 

OF   ALAMEDA 

GRADUATIIVG  CLASS  OF  SEPTEMBER,  '45 

(Deck  Officers  Section) 


First  row,  feft  to  right:  Williom 
Suich,  Harold  Elsensolin.  George 
Cleland,  Curron  Dempse/,  En- 
sign Edward  Hurlbut  (Section 
Officer),  Charles  Wiley,  Martin 
Tarpe/,  Carl  Wickwire,  Thomas 
Price.  Second  row:  Mark  Felton. 
Kenneth  Bowyer,  Harold  John- 
son.   Robert    Groves,    Robert    El- 


Twigg,  Elmer  Stump,  Lt.  I{g) 
Albion  Howe  (Section  Officer), 
Frederick  Crowhurst,  Colin  Dor- 
roch,  Ralph  Contrell,  George 
Guntermonn.  Second  row:  Glenn 
Bernhardt,     Robert     Crawford. 


Pendergross.     Thurlo 

Gohon.      Larry 
Braqhetto. 


First  ro 

w.    left 

to   right 

Harvey 

Weaver 

Philip 

Ritter. 

Thomas 

Darling. 

Ensign 

William 

Milgote 

(Section 

Office 

r),    Jose 

5h    War- 

ren.   J. 

B.    Seev 

ers.    Secc 

nd    row: 

Howard 

Houchard.    Ho 

s    Glea- 

son.  Dor 

aid  Biggs.  Rober 

t  Jaqua. 

Karl    Jo 

hansson 

Robert 

Ander- 

son,  Karl  Kehm. 

First  row.  left  to  right:  Norman 
Anderson.  Charles  Boecht,  Mel- 
vin  Goddord,  Lieut.  James  Van 
Dyke  (Section  Officer),  Theo- 
dore Bentoi,  Theodore  Molden- 
bauer.  Robert  Moots.  Second 
row:  RobertTurner,  Ralph  Cords, 
Bruce  Peorson,  Allen  King,  Wil- 
liom  Kesson.  Francis  Johnson, 
Billy  McDani.-l.  Third  row: 
Charles  Brown.  Poul  Rachol,  Har- 
old Coffmon,  Richard  Johnke. 
Joseph  Griggs,  Lloyd  Heodrick, 
Frank   Brandel,    William    Lyons. 
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Engineering 
Section 


First  row,  left  to  riqht:  Paul  Pot- 
ter, Harry  Ritchie,  Bernard  Sel- 
inslce.  Ensign  Cliarles  Abraham 
(Section  Officer),  Norman  Tee- 
pies,  Harvc  Flake.  Ernest  Pyott. 
Second  row:  Hugh  Commiskey, 
Svend  Outzen.  Henry  Garcia. 
Colvin  Cameron,  Newman  Ro- 
man, George  Read,  Henry  Keron. 
Third  row:  Dennis  Syltebo,  Fran- 
cis Sorenson,  Bill  Drane.  Albert 
Pratt.  Ridgley  Law.  Curt  Meyer. 
Donald   Kinser.   Wendell   Holl. 


ard.  Andrew  Galuppe.  James 
Doyies,  Alexander  Fox,  Lt.  Ijgl 
Joseph  Lewis  (Section  Officer), 
Emery  Rentfro.  William  Pilgrim, 
James  McDonough,  Sherman  Mel. 
vin.  Second  row:  Richard  Abblitt, 
Ernest  Galgocy,  Dawson  Need- 
hom,  Antoni  Jensen,  Richard 
Hayes,  Raymond  Swartz,  Howard 
Nichelman,  Gerord  Sessions,  Jo- 
seph Davy.  (Donald  Thorson,  ab- 
sent. ) 
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r.  S.  Maritime  Service  Officers'  School 

OF   ALAMEDA 

GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  OCTOBER  '45 

(Dfck  Officers  Soelion) 


Firs*   row.    lef*   to   right;   Jo 
Gong,    George    McClintoch, 


olstin 


(Se 


Offic 


LoMontonya,  Cleo  Dovis,  Dei 
Wilberg.  Second  row:  Kenn 
Word.  Williom  Konevici..  I 
Roberts.  Howord  Bornes.  Edw< 
HuJeclci.  Wolloce  Stenlolie. 
mond  Solmonson,  Indolecio  S 
chei.     IGrond  Bliss,  obsent.) 


First    Ro 


eft    to    right:    An; 


Bowen.  Eugene  Kjeshu,  Howard 
Glidden,  Fredericli  McDonell, 
Lieut.  Edgar  Lorsen  (Section  Of- 
ficer), Arthur  Shipway,  Gustavo 
Hoehne.  Dorrell  Jones.  Ale«|on- 
dro  Morquer.  Second  row:  Scott 
Giover.  Harold  Thompson.  John 
Soules.  Victor  Presco.  Peter  Liv- 
ingston. Burton  Avery.  Arthur 
Adorns.  William  Zuver.  Robert 
St.   Clair. 


First  row,  left  to  right:  William 
Harrimon.  John  Choppell.  Eugene 
Okey.  Richard  McForlond.  Ensign 
David  Sturgeon  I  Section  Offi- 
cer), Russell  Sheorin.  Owen  Dor. 
nell,  John  h4alloch,  Harold  Kor- 
tum.  James  Shuhort.  Second  row: 
Thorwold  Hollstrom,  Harold  Bol- 
lou,  Frank  Merrill,  Rolland  Lar- 
son. h«ilton  Armstrong.  Carl 
Binford.  Lude  Pederson.  Jorrell 
Bentley.  Jomes  Giblin.  Stuart 
Goldthwaite. 


First  row,  left  to  right:  Rolph 
Boteman.  Dorrel  Lang,  J.  H. 
Canipe,  William  Wilken,  Lt.  I|g) 
Roymond  Biorkquist  I  Section  Of- 
ficer), Harold  Petersen,  Mitchell 
Lewis,  Edward  Honsen,  Glenn 
Jordon.  Second  row:  Robert 
Stork,  Miner  Richardson,  Lloyd 
Heger,  Jim  Siburg,  George  Lunn, 
Chorles  Chick,  Conrad  Larson, 
Jock  O'Connor.  Herbert  Son- 
guisl.   Donald   Moss. 
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October 

Engineering 

Group 


First  row.  Ie«  to  right:  Frank 
Reyes,  Miquel  Bernor,  LaVern 
McCroskey.  Arthur  Santoionni, 
Lieut.  Walter  Tamghe  (Section 
Officer),  Elmer  Lanti-Loos,  Rich- 
ord  Clark.  Melvin  Decoy.  Second 
row:  John  Beutgen,  Glen  Storm, 
Neol  Gordon,  Walter  Sloyton, 
Clyde  Hammer.  Cloude  Gammel,' 
George  Voelker.  Harvey  Hoov- 
ler.    Lloyd   Rollings. 


^^t         ^     J      J       1 


First  row.  left  to  right:  William 
Whitman,  Jerome  McCann.  Ralph 
Graves,  Lt.  ((gl  John  Rizzari 
(Section Officer).   Oovid   Kikkert. 


0\h 


Ha 


Soil 


Second  row:  Chorles  Aro,  Joe 
Rooche.  Roymond  Goudinier. 
John  Morris,  Elmer  Mehrer,  Ken. 
nelh  Edmonds.  Donald  Reed.  Hen. 
ry    Gratis.    Third    row:    Raymond 


Charles  Bloom,  Herbert  White, 
Horold  Kinney,  John  Bobcock, 
Robert  Hungerford,  Philip  Koen- 
igsberg. 


First  row,  left  to  right:  Arthur 
Bley,  Edgar  Morningstor,  Vallier 
Tompkins,  Lt.  (|g)  Leroy  Kayser 
(Section  Officer).  Earl  Viertel. 
Richard  Robi.ison.  Second  row: 
Lyie  Case,  Humphrey  Payton, 
William  Lemming,  John  Huff, 
Charles  Kramer,  Jerome  Daniel 
Edwin  Caulk.  Third  row:  Edward 
Simmonds,  James  Register,  James 
Caldwell,  George  Johnson,  Rich. 
ard  Lowrey,  Gerald  Fees,  John 
Alley  and  John  Li.ico!.i. 
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When  a  ship  needs  new  ^innards" 
Tube-Turn  welding  fittings  are  ready 


MANY  a  good  ship  comes  limp- 
ing  home  with  grievous 
internal  injuries.  Piping  systems 
are  among  the  most  vulnerable  of 
"vital  organs."  To  effect  prompt 
and  permanent  repairs,  Tube  Turns 
distributors  in  every  big  shipbuild- 
ing centtr  maintain  ample  stocks  to 
fill  most  orders  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  and  a  Tube  Turns  branch 
office  is  always  ready  to  provide 
factory  help  and  information. 

Ships  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  a 
modern  marine  piping  system  is  a 


complicated  and  intricate  combina- 
tion of  pipe  types  and  sizes.  That's 
why  the  complete  1  ube  Turns  line 
of  more  than  4,000  items  is  so  im- 
portant. All  are  produced  to  highest 
standards  of  quality  and  accuracy 
by  the  exclusive  Tube  Turns  manu- 
facmring  methods,  by  the  organ- 
ization which  introduced  the  first 
seamless  welding  fittings. 

For  the  extra  strength  and  light- 
ness, the  uniform  wall  thickness 
and  high  efficiency  which  have 
made  Tube-Turn  welding  fittings 


famous  throughout  the  maritime 
world,  specify  genuine  Tube-Turn 
products  for  all  welding  fittings  in 
repair  work. 


SelectedTubeTurns  distributors  in  every 

principal    city    are    ready   to    serve   you 

from  their  complete  stocks. 

TUBE  TURNS  (Inc.),  Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 
Branch  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Dayton,  Washington,  D.  C,  Houston, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles. 


K\}M3KA      K  \jn.»M    and  Flanges 
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COMMERCIAl  fRON  WORKS 

Mt/OMfMOMf 

is  Ready  to  Serve  the  World 


CIW's  "hww-hotv"  is  a  real  and  tangible  thing.  It  is  made  up  of 
men,  machines,  methods,  management.  It  characterizes  an  insti- 
tution where  versatility  and  productive  capacity  have  been  proved. 
CIW's  vast  facilities  are  ready  and  available  for  postwar  develop- 
ment  of  industry. 

The  story  of  this  institution,  the  men  and  women  who 
staff  it,  the  facilities  it  has  to  offer  industry,  is  told  in 
a  48-page  book  just  off  the  press,  entitled  "KNOW  HOW 
. . .  two  words  that  symbolize  Commercial  Iron  Works" 

"Know-How"  tells  of  CIW's  engineering  and  designing  facili- 
ties and  how  they  can  serve  you.  It  covers  the  vast  and  all  inclusive 
construction  facilities  available  at  Commercial  Iron  Works.  It 
gives  a  picture  of  every  phase  of  CIWs  operation  including  assem- 
bly, installation,  distribution,  service  and  sales  that  CIW  is 
prepared  to  offer  industry  NOW!  A  copy  of  "Know-How"  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request!  It  will  show  you  how  Commercial 
Iron  Works  can  help  you  develop  the  growing  markets  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  as  well  as  the  potential  markets  of  Alaska, 
Russia,South  America, TheOrient  and  the  lands  beyond  the  Pacific. 


COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 

PORTLAND,    OREGON 


CONTRACTORS,  ENGINttRS,  MACHINISTS,  FOUNDERS,  SHIPBUILDING,  MARINE  REPAIRS,  DRYDOCKING 
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§>horeside 
Personalities 
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NEW  G  ■  E  MARINE  SECTION 

MANAGER.  Appointment  of  G.  L. 
Crow  as  manager  of  the  Marine  Sec- 
tion of  General  Electric's  Pacific  Dis- 
trict Industrial  Division,  effective 
September  1,  has  been  announced  by 
A.  G.  Jones,  manager  of  the  Pacific 
District  for  the  Company.  C.  M.  Le- 
Count  has  been  appointed  consultant 
to  the  Marine  Section.  These  arc 
newly  created  offices  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  the  company's  contracts 
with  the  marine  trade  in  the  West. 
Both  men  will  make  their  headquar- 
ters in  San  Francisco. 

C.  M.   "Dad"  UCoynt,  General 


PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 
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Any  port  in  a  storm 

. . .  but  there  are  no  ports 


More  than  one  sailor  has  said,  "It's  a 
helluva  place  to  fight  a  war!" 

That's  a  miracle  of  understatement 
when  you  know  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the 
U.  S.  Navy  knows  it. 

They  kno^  ho>w  many  thousands  of 
miles  you  hove  to  go  before  you  reach 
the  fighting  fronts. 

They  know  there's  almost  continual 
rain  and  bad  v/eather  to  hamper  opera- 
tions after  you  get  there. 

And  they  know  there  are  no  good  ports/ 

Think  of  the  thousands  of  ships,  and 
the  millions  of  tons  of  supplies  it  takes 
to  keep  cur  fighting  forces  moving  to- 
ward Japan. 


Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  problem  of 
handling  those  ships  and  supplies  with 
no  port  facilities. 

There  are  no  giant  cargo  cranes ...  no 
miles  of  docks  and  warehouses. .  .nothing 
but  beaches,  and  human  backs,  and  a 
refusal  to  call  any  job  impossible. 

Remember,  too: 

It  takes  3  ships  to  do  the  supply  job 
in  the  Pacific  that  1  ship  can  do  in  the 
Atlantic. 

It  takes  6  to  1 1  tons  of  supplies  to  put 
a  man  on  the  Pacific  battleline,  and  an- 
other ton  per  month  to  keep  him  sup- 
plied. 

It  takes  a  supply  vessel,  under  ideal 


conditions,   half   a   year   to   make   one 
round  trip. 

Add  up  those  facts,  multiply  by  the 
number  of  sailors,  soldiers,  and  marines 
for  whom  the  Navy  is  responsible. 

Maybe  you'll  begin  to  realize  what  "no 
ports"  can  mean  in  the  rough,  tough 
waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Maybe  you'll  see  that  we  have  two 
reasons  to  be  proud  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
First,  the  way  they've  sunk  the  enemy's 
ships. 

Second,  the  way  they  sail  your  ships 
. .  .  taking  the  worst  the  Pacific  can  hand 
them ...  but  keeping  the  supply  lines  open 
. . .  keeping  the  attack  on  schedule! 


SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  COMPANY,  INC. 


GREAT   NECK,   N.  V. 


./■//c  f//,.r,y  'C,/..,.,/,. 


lOS  ANGEIES    •   SAN  FRANCISCO     •  SEAHLE    •    NEW  ORLEANS 
CLEVELAND    •    BROOKLYN    •    HONOLULU 


AKERS    OF    PRECISION    INSTRUMENTS    FOR    THE    ARMED    FORCES 


UNKENHEIMER 

jJj^  Valves 


MARINE  SERVICE 


The  symbol  "MS"  on  a  Lunkenheimer 
Valve  !s  a  positive  guarantee  of  effi- 
cient, long-life  Marine  Service,  at  ex- 
ceptionally low  maintenance  cost. 
These  quality  Valves  conform  in  every 
particular  to  Marine  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Available  in  wide  variety  .  .  . 
valves  of  bronze,  iron  or  steel  .  .  .  for 
all  Marine  service  conditions  and  all 
prevailing  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures. 


oj/ob/e   f/irough   esfabl/shed   Distrlbufors, 
ofed    }n    the    nation's    shipping    centers. 


lb.  W.P. 
Bronze   Hose  Globe 


The  Lunlenhelmer  Co..  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio, 
U.S.A.  (Offices:  New  York  13,  Chicago  6. 
Boston  10.  Philadelphia  7.  E«port  Depart- 
ment: 318-322  Hudson  St.,  New  York  13, 
N.   Y.] 


Corporation. 

NOTED  N.  A.  JOINS  AETNA. 

C.  H.  Lundegaard  the  fornicr 
actiiig  regional  direetor  of  construe 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis 
sion's  Eastern  Region,  joins  the  Act 
na  Marine  Corporation,  subsidiary  ut 
Aetna  Steel  Products  Corporation, 
on  October  1,  1945,  as  vice  presi 
dent. 

After  finishing  school.  Chn.^ 
Lundegaard  entered  the  employ  and 
served  a  five-year  apprenticeship  in 
the  shops  and  drafting  rooms  of  the 
famous  Burmeister  is'  Wain  shipyard 
in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  following 
which  he  became  a  hull  draftsman 
and  ship  repair  estimator.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1920,  he  came  to  America  and 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  ii  Dry  Dock  Company, 
in  Kearny,  New  Jersey. 

In  19.^8,  he  joined  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  as  a 
naval  architect  and  advanced  rapidly 
to  the  position  of  acting  regional  di- 
rector of  construction. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  ot 
Naval  Architects  and  Marine  En 
gineers.  the  American  Society  of 
Danish  Engineers,  the  Danish  Offi- 
cers Club  and  the  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers. 
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PHILIP  CAREY  PROMOTIONS: 

Three  promotions  within  the  sales 
divisions  of  the  Philip  Carey  Mfg. 
Co.  were  announced  September  1 
by  E.  W.  Smith,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  sales.  In  Montreal  will  he 
Eric  W.  Hammar.strom  as  sales  man 
ager.  As  assistant  to  Mr.  Smith  i- 
R.  W.  Galloway,  who  has  been  mci 
chandising  manager  of  dealer  saK  - 
at  Carey  for  the  past  year.  Walter  t 
Hess  becomes  merchandising  man- 
ager of  dealer  sales. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 
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\2  advantages  ] 
in  1  joiner  material ! 


J-M  MARINITE- 

attractive,  durable,  economical- 
for  all  modern  ships 


4 


As  a  joiner  material  for  all  accom- 
modation and  public  spaces,  Johns- 
Manville  Marinite  brings  beauty, 
comfort  and  quiet.  Its  flat  surface  can 
be  painted,  or  finished  with  wood  ve- 
r  and  other  facings. 


Lightweight  panels  are  easy  to 
handle.  Marinite  is  rugged,  homo- 
genous, made  of  asbestos  fibre  with 
an  inorganic  binder.  Will  not  burn; 
does  not  deteriorate  under  high  hu- 
midity or  mold  conditions. 


Light  Weight 

'm 

Fireproof 
Corrosion-resistant 
Easy  to  cut  and  fit 
Easy  to  finish 
Variety  of  finishes 
Strong 

Mold-resistant 
Smooth,  flat  surface 
Easy  to  repair 
Luxury  appearance 
Long  life 


Cutting  is  no  problem.  Marinite  can 
be  cut  with  a  carpenter's  saw  or  light- 
weight electric  saw.  The  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  fitted  reduces  instal- 
lation time. 


lor  further  details  write  )ohns-ManviIle,  22  East 
40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


^\ 


(?L./<lUl  Johns-Manville  Jlf^^fJIffr-je 


^jy 


FOR  HEAVY 
METAL  WORKING 
MACHINERY 


BEATTYS 


ACHINEAND 
MFG.  COMPANY 

HAMMOND,  INDIANA 


SHORESIDE    PERSOIVALITIES 


En  Route  to  South  America 

To  interview  growers  and  shippers, 
business  and  industrialist  interests,  in 
port  cities  and  principal  business  cen- 
ters in  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  Harry  Thompson,  freight 
traffic  manager  for  the  Grace  Line, 
is  en  route  to  Latin  America  on  an 
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air  trip  of  more  than  25,OOn  miles. 
He  will  be  away  several  months. 

Purpose  of  his  visit,  according  to 
Fred  L.  Doelker,  vice  president  of 
the  Grace  Line,  is  to  secure  all  pos- 
sible information  and  needs  of  inter- 
ests in  the  Spanish  Ameritas  regard- 
ing   tonnage    space,    frequency    of 


sailings  and  other  marine  matters  fo 
the  concern's  post  -  war  steamshi[ 
service,  which  will  be  established-  ir 
the  near  future. 

All  during  the  war,  Grace  Line  hai 
m.iintained  limited  service  under  Wai 
Shipping  Administration  direction 
The  Grace  interests  have  served  these 
countries  for  more  than  half  a  cen 
tury  with  modern  passenger  and 
freight  steamers. 

Thompson,  before  his  trip,  had 
toured  the  eleven  Western  States  tc 
ascertain  the  opinions  of  interests  in 
these  States,  doing  business  with  the 
Latin  American  countries,  in  order 
that  he  might  so  inform  the  growers 
and   shippers  of  those   countries. 

Among  places  to  be  visited  by 
Thompson  will  be  Mexico,  Guate- 
mala, Salvador.  Nicaragua,  Hondu- 
ras, Costa  Rica,  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
in  Central  America.  Thence  to  Co- 
lombia, Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia  and 
Chile  in  South  America. 

Grace  Line  will  assign  new,  f,i<t 
"C"  type  vessels  from  Seattle.  Sm 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  tlx 
Spanish  Americas,  Doelker  reported, 
just  as  soon  as  WSA  regulation, 
permit. 


Workers  Praised  at 
Western  Pipe  &  Steel 

COMMENDATION  TO  THE 
WORKERS  of  the  Western  Pipe  6? 
Steel  was  received  in  a  letter  from 
Harry  A.  Rosek,  chief  engineer  mi 
the  SS  Sea  Ray,  to  George  D.  Wil 
hams.  Outfitting  Superintendent  of 
W.  P.  a  S.,  on  the  vessel's  per- 
formance. 

The  Sea  Ray  voyaged  for  75,OOi1 
miles  by  July  .%I,  after  one  year's  op- 
eration. During  this  entire  time  the 
advices  state  there  were  no  major 
repairs  on  the  ship.  The  letter  said 
that  the  few  minor  routine  repair^ 
have  been  administered  by  the  crew 
and  never  has  the  vessel  been  de- 
layed because  of  engine  trouble.  I 

The  average  fuel  consumption  to  ' 
date,  according  to  Chief  Rosek,  is 
0.625  pounds  fuel  oil  per  shp  hour. 
The  vessel  is  one  of  many  sent  down 
the  ways  from  Western  Pipe  ii  Steel 
for  the  account  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  and  operated 
by  American  -  Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 
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HATCH! 


Ace  cream  for  dessert,  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean!  The  men  on  most  of  our  Navy's  fighting 
ships  already  have  it  or  will  be  getting  it  soon 
— thanks  to  compact  freezers  refrigerated  bv 
G-E  equipment. 

That's  the  nenest  in  shipboard  applications 
of  G-E  Refrigeration.  On  hundreds  of  ships  of 
every  type,  cargo  holds,  ship's  stores  and 
galleys  are  refrigerated  by  G-E  equipment,  de- 
signed for  reliable,  low-cost  operation  .  .  .  and 
for  the  conservation  of  valuable  shipboard 
space. 

Shipbuilders  planning  new  designs — ship- 
owners getting  ready  to  modernize  existing 
bottoms — both  can  benefit  bv  G.E.'s  broad  ex- 


perience in  marine  refrigeration.  Remember, 
G.E.  designs  and  builds  every  major  item  of 
marine  refrigeration  .  .  .  coordinates  and  de- 
livers the  complete  system,  with  the  chief  com- 
ponents pre-assembled,  pre-tested. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  General  Elec- 
tric's  Marine  Refrigeration  Booklet,  describ- 
ing refrigerant  compressors,  condensers,  and 
receivers;  cooling  and  heating  coils;  condi- 
tioned air  cooling  units;  storage  cabinets  and 
water  coolers;  and  necessary  fittings  and  ac- 
cessories. General  Electric  Company,  Air  Con- 
ditioning Department.  Section SS'^lO.BloomfiehJ, 
Neif  Jersey. 

BUY   .   .   .   and    hold   .   .   .  WAR    BONDS 


GENERAL  ^)  ELECTRIC 

^Marine  Hefrit/eraiion 


REMOVES  SOOT  &  FIRE-SCALE 

WHILE     BOILERS     OPERATE 

/SHIPPING  AND  SCRAPING  IS  UNNECESSARY 
V>  when  you  use  XZIT.  Simply  feed  XZIT  into  the  fire- 
box while  the  boilers  operate.  When  thrown  on  the  fire 
in  a  furnace  it  forms  a  gas  which  permeates  all  parts  of  the 
boiler,  the  uptakes,  and  the  stack  and  has  a  chemical  reac- 
tion on  the  soot  and  fire  scale. 

XZIT  can  be  used  to  extinguish  stack  fires  and  to  stop 
sparkmg.  Regular  use  keeps  boilers  and  stacks  clean  and 
free  of  soot  and  fire-scale. 

Used  by  all  types  of  merchant  and  naval  ships,  XZIT 
IS  a  proved  product.  Write  for  demonstration  or  order  a 
trial  supply.  There  is  an  XZIT  representative  near  you 


XZIT 


FIRESCALE&SOOTERADICATOR 

1031      CLINTON     STREET,     H  O  B  O  K  E  N,     N.     J. 
5800     S.     HOOV  E  R,     LOS     ANGELES,     CALIF. 


A.  C.  Morrison,  chief  elecfricol  engin 
Matson   Navigation   Company. 

A.  C.  Morrison,  chief  electric 
engineer,  joined  Matson  Navigatic 
Company  in  January,  1926.  He 
affiliated  with  the  "Institute  of  Radi 
Engineers"  and  attended  the  Unive 
sity  of  Cahfornia.  He  lives  in  Be 
keley,  California,  with  his  wife  an 
two  children.  Enjoys  spending  h 
vacations  fishing  in  the  High  Sierra 


R.  P.  STROUGH  has  arrived  i 
the  West  Coast  Regional  Constru, 
tion  Offices,  Oakland,  to  represer 
Director  L.  R.  Sanford  in  all  admir 
istrative  matters  while  the  latter,  wh 
IS  in  charge  of  all  construction  of  th 
Commission  throughout  the  country 
is  absent  from  this  region. 


THE  MOST  DISCUSSED  TOPK 

in  shipping  in  Pacific  marine  circle 
in  September  was  the  disposal  of  th 
American  President  Lines  as  asked  ii 
bids  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis 
sion  and  opened  on  September  IC 
What  interests  or  combination  of  in 
terests  would  be  awarded  the  servic 
was  eagerly  awaited. 

According  to  shipping  leader 
never  in  their  recollections  was  then 
so  much  interest  engendered  in  thi 
deal  of  an  American  marine  concert 
throughout  the  nation  as  evinced  ii 
the  A.P.L.  sale. 
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Lawrence  G.  Coveney  has  assumec 
his  duties  as  vice  president  of  Otis 
McAllister  6?  Co.  He  was  formerl) 
export  manager  in  New  York  foi 
Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 
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Shorcsido 
Personalities 

Stafford  S.  Harlow  resumed  his 
post  as  District  Manager  for  the 
American-Havvanan  Steamship  Com- 
pany after  two  years  as  head  of  the 
WSA  in  Southern  California  region. 
He  assumed  his  Los  Angeles  post  on 
September  1.  He  has  been  with  the 
American-Hawaiian  21  years. 


Colonel  T.  H.  Mitchell,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  RCA 
Communications,  Inc.,  announced  the 
appointment  of  Harry  E.  Austin  as 
district  manager  in  San  Francisco, 
replacing  N.  R.  Cherrigan,  who  was 
elevated  to  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  Central  Radio  Office,  New 
York.  Mr.  Austin  had  been  district 
commercial  manager. 


R.  J.  Miedel,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager for  the  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Atlas 
Imperial  Diesel  Engine  Company  fol- 
lowing a  September  6  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 


Dodwell  SC  Co.,  agents  for  the  Blue 
Funnel  Line  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
British  Columbia,  are  expected  to  an- 
nounce resumption  of  this  service 
shortly.  The  concerns  vessels  are 
well  known  on  the  West  Coast.  Be- 
fore the  war  they  operated  carriers 
of  approximately  14,000  deadweight 
tons  capacity,  driven  by  twin  screw, 
double  geared  turbines.  They  were 
regarded  as  among  the  finest  ships  for 
cargo  handling  coming  into  port. 


Henry  Kaiser  named  Peer  Neilsen, 

former  general  superintendent  of  the 
huge  Government  steel  mill  at  Ge- 
neva, Utah,  to  be  director  general  of 
his  mill  in  Fontana. 


James   B.   Duffy,   Jr.,   son   of  the 

retired  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  who  formerly  was  with 
the  Grace  Line,  and  Harry  G.  Adams, 
Panama  Pacific  Lines,  have  both  been 
promoted  from  Lieutenant  Oimman- 
der  to  Commander.  Commander 
Duffy  has  been  in  sea  service  in  the 
South  Pacific  while  C<5mmander  Ad- 
ams has  been  discharging  his  Navy 
service  shore-side,  handling  ship  mat- 
ters. 


bRICKSEAl 

REFRACTORY  COAT 


ABRASION 


PROTECTION  aga.nsi  abrasion  is  an 
ouisianding  advantage  of  Brickseal. 
Here  are  two  refraaory  bricks,  one 
coated  with  Brickseal,  the  other  un- 
coated.  They  were  heated  to  more  than 
2000°.  taken  directly  from  the  furnace 
and  sho\  ed  agai  nst  an  emery  wheel. 
Hot  and  cold,  the  Brickseal-treated 
brick  resisted  the  abrasion -see  below. 

Brickseal  consists  of  high  fusion  days 
and  metal  oxides  combined  in  oil.  Fur- 
nace heat  burns  away  the  oils  and  vitri- 
fies the  clays  and  metals  which  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  pores,  cracks  and  joints. 
Brickseal  prevents  cracking,  spalling 
and  slagging  regardless  of  sudden  tem- 
perature changes.  Brickseal  is  also  a 
mortar  for  laying  up  refraaory  walls. 


Compare  the  Br, 
feai-treated  brick 
the    left    to    the 


TRY  IT  YOURSELF 


on  your 
emery  wheel 
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SHORESIDE    PERSOIVALITIES 


Shipping    Man 
Liberated  in  Japan 

Captain  O.  A.  Picrson.  San  Fran- 
cisco ship  master  who  has  been  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  Japan  since  a  week 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  is  enroute  home, 
according  to  a  cablegram  received  by 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Pierson. 

Captain  Pierson,  a  h'eutenant  com- 
mander in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 
was  master  of  the  SS  President  Har- 
rison enroute  through  the  China  Sea 
to  Kamchatka  to  evacuate  a  contin- 
gent  of   U.    S.    Marines   when    the 


Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  His 
ship  was  overhauled  by  Japanese 
naval  craft  and  he  was  ordered  to 
surrender.  Instead,  Captain  Pierson 
ordered  full  steam  ahead  and  rammed 
the  ship  hard  aground  on  a  rocky 
reef,  attempting  to  destroy  her  rather 
than  have  the  ship  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

He  and  his  fellow  oiEcers  and  crew 
members  were  taken  into  custody  and 
subsequently  dispersed  to  various 
prison  camps.  The  President  Harri- 
son, one  of  the  first  American  ships 
seized  as  a  prize  of  war,  was  recon- 


ditioned by  the  Japanese  only  to  be 
funk  a  few  months  later  by  an  Amer- 
ican submarine. 

Also  taken  prisoner  at  the  time 
was  Myron  (Jeff)  Hoher,  veteran 
trans-Pacific  purser,  who  is  also  a 
resident  of  San  Francisco.  Holzer's 
whereabouts  are  presently  unknown. 

Another  San  Franciscan  employed 
by  the  American  President  Lines  in 
the  Orient  who  is  now  enroute  home 
after  3!/2  years  in  a  Jap  prison  camp 
i.f  P.  M.  Cotton,  known  to  his  friends 
as  "Butch".  Cotton  was  a  Naval  Re- 
serve oflicer  who  was  called  to  active 
duty  from  the  Hong  Kong  staff  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 


Walter    H.    Robertson 

Personnel  Changes  at 
Union  Metal 

Walter  H.  Robertson  has  joined 
The  Union  Metal  Manufacturing 
Company  as  manager  of  Piling  Sales 
and  Engineering.  Prior  to  joining 
Union  Metal,  he  was  associated  with 
Massey  Concrete  Products  Company 
as  vice  president  in  charge  of  Sales 
and  Engineering  Developments. 

Cove  W.  Sullivan,  formerly  man- 
ager of  Piling  Sales  and  Engineering, 
is  now  manager  of  the  New  York 
District,  handling  the  sale  of  all  of 
the  company's  regular  products. 

R.  A.  Weinland  has  been  named 
Lake  States  district  manager.  For 
the  duration  of  the  war  he  was 
sub-contract  supervisor. 

Robert  M.  Frost,  before  joining 
Union  Metal  was  head  of  Contract 
Unit  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission. At  present  he  is  assisting  on 
expediting  and  priority  matters. 

Joseph  A.  Coblentz,  formerly  with 
McLean  Contracting  Company,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  has  been  appointed 
Sales  Engineer  with  headquarters  in 
the  Baltimore  Office. 
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tm^mmmmmmm, 


len  it  comes  to  Fllir  SHIPS! 

FOR  FAST  ECONOMICAL  REPAIRS 

USE 

SERVICE 


MARIPOSA     REPAIR     YARD 
Mariposa  and  Illinois  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


HARRY  W.  PARSONS  INC.  has  spent  years 
building  an  efficient  organization  of  skilled 
craftsmen  and  experienced  repair  engi- 
neers, capable  of  handling  any  type  of 
ship  repair  work. 

Ship  owners  and  operators  will  find  that 
they  save  time  and  money  by  using  this 
complete  service. 


COSTLY  SHUTDOWNS 

Prepare  well  for  the  opportunities 
of  the  newera  ahead.  Install  France 
Full-floating  Metallic  Packing  and 
seal  piston  rods  at  any  pressure, 
on  any  type  of  reciprocating  en- 
gine, pump  or  compressor  as  well 
as  reciprocatingoroscillating  valve 
stems.  Sealsanyvapor  up  to  15,000 
lbs  pressure,  controls  oil  and  con- 
densation. 

For  star  performance  (maximum 
sealing  efficiency  with  minimum 
maintenance  expense),  specify 
France  Full-floating  Metallic  Pack- 
ing, Standard  Packing  of  the  In- 
dustry. 


\Nr\\e  for 
Catalog 


•    Packing  Designs  for  Any  Ser 


%    Installation  Procedure 

#  Methods  of  Lubrication 

#  Pressures  and  Temperatures 
9    Oil  Return  and  Stripping  Rings 

#  Handy  Reference  Tables 


imm 


PHILADELPHIA  35,  PA. 
Branch  Offices  h,  Principal  Cities 
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Shoreside 
Personalities 

Moore-McCormack  Line  offices  in 
San  Francisco  are  now  located  at  140 
California  Street. 

H.  K.  Grady,  formerly  assistant 
traffic  manager,  was  named  traffic 
manager  for  Moore-McCormack  Line 
at  San  Francisco,  it  was  announced 
hy  Pacific  Coast  Manager  K.  C. 
Tripp. 


RAPIDLY  BECOMING  WELL 
KNOWN  and  popular  with  the  ship- 
ping fraternity,  press  and  magaiine 
personnel  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  Paul 
Hodges,  publicity  director  for  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company.  Mr. 
Hodges  was  named  by  President 
Fraser  A.  Bailey  to  handle  all  public 
relations  matters  some  months  ago. 
He  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  his 
field  as  well  as  being  a  former  news- 
paper executive. 


Wm.  E.  Hoard,  former  assistant  to 

the  sales  manager  of  Western  Gear 
Works"  three  West  Coast  plants  with 
headquarters  in  Seattle,  has  been  ap- 
pointed area  sales  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  area  for  that  firm  and  its 
associate,  the  Pacific  Gear  and  Tool 
Works.  The  announcement  was  made 
by  S.  L.  Crawshaw,  manager  of  en- 
gineering and  sales  for  the  two  com- 
panies. 


Steamship  employers  state  that  the 
action  of  the  War  Labor  Board  in 
granting  a  5-cents-an-hour  increase  to 
stevedores,  retroactive  to  December 


riUER  lUBRKORE' 

The  Self-Lubrieating 

MARINE  ROPE 


I  mnouD  KU-unuTM  mn  lua  conn 
U.  S.  Patent  No.  2174422 

Now  that  Peace  has  been  de- 
clared, we  hope  the  day  will 
soon  arrive  when  you  can  again 
purchase  FITLER  ROPES  of  pre- 
war quality. 

FITLER  ROPE,  backed  by  over 
a  century  of  manufacturing 
experience,  is  noted  for  its 
strength,  durability,  water- 
repellency  and  flexibility. 

THE  EDWIN  H.  FITLER  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

OfflcH  and  Warahoutei 
loi  Angeles.  Calif..  1807  E.  Olympic  Blvd. 
Portland,   Ore.,    1321    S.   E.  Water  Avenue 


1,  1944,  along  with  a  week's  vacation 
with  pay,  will  cost  the  operators  at 
least  $7,000,000  and  may  exceed  this 
figure. 


Frank  Klaveness,  commander  in 
the  Navy,  is  now  stationed  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  as- Naval  Attache  of 
the  American  Legation.  He  has  been 
in  service  since  1940.  Commander 
Klaveness  was  foreign  freight  agent 
in  Los  Angeles  for  Sudden  6?  Chris- 
tcnson  until  his  enlistment. 


New  Sales  Manager— Templeton, 
Kenly  6?  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturers 
of  Simplex  lever,  screw  and  hydraulic 
jacks,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Philip  M.  McManus  as  Pacific  Coast 
sales  manager,  with  office  at  50  Haw- 
thorne Street,  San  Francisco  5. 

Mr.  McManus  has  been  with  the 
company  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
much  of  the  time  in  the  Chicago 
sales  department.  The  increased  use 
of  Simplex  Jacks  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
territory  for  industrial  applications  of 
all  kinds  requires  extensive  contacts. 
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INSULATION    FOR 


SHIP    REPAIR 


AND   RE 


.R.SI  O  N 


-■t4fi 


*i^/iJ^\^^ 


As  specialists  in  the  application  of  insulation  for  every  type  of 
ship  Marine  Engineering  &  Supply  Co.  engineers  have  developed 
and  perfected  methods  for  speeding  up  insulation  of  fuel  lines, 
hot  and  cold  water  pipes,  boilers  and  steam  lines.  The  skill  and 
knowledge  of  our  carefully  trained  workmen  is  available  for 
Insulations,  Repairs,  and  Reconversions. 


TTlaJiJLri 


ENGINEERING     &     SUPPLY     CO 

941    EAST  SECOND  ST.    .    LOS  ANGELES    ,    MICHIGAN  8071  640  BROAD  AVE.    ,    WILMINGTON    .    TERMINAL  4-4591 


CH. 


EELER  PRODUCTS 

l\    ON  DESTROYER  ESCORT 

\h  VESSELS 


S-4CX 


C.  H.  WHEELER  MAIN  CONDENSERS  S.. 
EJECTORS  ARE  ON  MANY  OF  THESE  SHIPS 

C.   H.   Wheeler  Products  also   include  Boot  Cranes,  Airplane  Cranes,  Capstans,  Deck  Winches, 

Anchor   Windlasses,   Surface   Condensers   and   Steam    Ejector  Type   Air  Pumps   for  all  types  of 

naval  and  merchant  vessels. 

C.  H.  WHEELER  MANUFACTURING  CO.      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RIALTO  BLDG. 


BUIl^STEAD-WOOLFORO 


1411  FOURTH  AVENUE 


Buckeye  Marine  Diesels  equipped  M^/ffi 

Cl£flC^  Exhaust  Pyrometers 

The  Buckeye  Machine  Company,  engine  builders  since 
1908,  use  Alnor  Exhaust  Pyrometers  for  dependable  tem- 
perature indication,  in  company  with  the  majority  of 
Diesel  engine  manufacturers.  Checking  exhaust  temper- 
atures with  the  Alnor  Pyrometer  is  a  dependable  guide  to 
uniform  loading,  efficient  operation,  and  accurate  adjust- 
ment and  maintenance. 

There  is  an  Alnor  Exhaust  Pyronaeter  to  meet  the  needs 
of  any  type  of  engine,  large  or  small.  Write  for  bulletin 
with  complete  data. 

ILLINOIS  TESTING   LABORATORIES,  INC. 

420    NORTH    LA    SALLE    STREET 
CHICAGO    10,    ILLINOIS 


SHORESIDE    PERSOIVALITIES 


Gerald  E.  Morris  has  joined  the 
Los  Angeles  staff  of  the  Isthmian 
Steamship  Company,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Manager  W.  C.  Fulton. 
Mr.  Morris  had  been  attached  to  the 
Southern  California  headquarters  of 
the  British  Ministry  of  Shipping.  He 
has  been  in  the  steamship  business 
for  twenty-one  years,  having  been  at 
one  time  with  the  Los  Angeles  offices 


of  Norton,  Lilly  ^  Co.,  then  with 
Panama  Pacific  Line  and  later  with 
McCormick  Steamship  Company  and 
the  Argonaut  Line. 

Ernest  J.  Bradley  is  back  in  San 

Francisco  and  is  expected  shortly  to 
assume  his  duties  with  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company  after  serving 
with  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 


tion. Mr.  Bradley  tendered  his  res- 
ignation as  United  Kingdom  repre- 
sentative after  being  stationed  in 
various  posts  in  San  Francisco  and 
Washington  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  He  was  assistant  to  M.  J. 
Cropley,  freight  traffic  manager  for 
Matson  when  he  joined  the  Govern- 
ment. His  administration  of  duties 
won  commendation  from  Vice  Ad- 
miral Land  and  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
mission for  a  "job  well  done." 


Ray   Ellinwood   of   Ellinwood    Industries. 

Ray    Ellinwood,    design    engineer 

and  business  executive,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 10  announced  formation  of 
a  new  firm,  Ellinwood  Industries, 
Limited,  with  headquarters  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Until  recently,  Ellinwood  was 
president  of  Adel  Precision  Products, 
Inc.,  a  concern  which  he  founded  in 
19.^7.  He  sold  a  controlling  interest 
in  Adel  to  Transamerica  in  1943.  In 
June  of  this  year  he  resigned  as  presi- 
dent. 

The  new  firm,  which  Ellinwood 
now  heads,  will  produce  and  sell  ma- 
terials and  machines  in  the  agricul- 
tural implement,  marine  equipment, 
business  machine  and  home  products 
fields  especially. 

Nucleus  of  this  new  organisation 
will  mclude  Robert  S.  Furst,  who  was 
assistant  to  the  president  in  charge 
of  post-war  development  at  Adel; 
Robert  Berns,  a  development  divi- 
sion designer  at  Timm  Aircraft;  Carl 
Campbell,  formerly  director  of  pur- 
chases for  Vultee  Aircraft;  and  Emil 
Setjlcr,  originator  of  a  production 
control  system,  and  a  development 
and  research  expert. 
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SPARE  PARTS 

^STANDARD  STEAM 


LIBERTV  SHIP 

EQuipmenT 


8"«8"   Wilson-Pirrie   Sieering    Engine 

STOCK  CARRIED  IN  OUR  WAREHOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

STANDARD  STEAM  WINCH  &  HOIST  COMPANY 


THOS.  G.  BAIRD,  AGENT 
16  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN   FRANCISCO   11 
EXBROOK   1142 


DESIGNED  FOR 


The  experience  and  skill  gained  in 
a  quarter  century  of  manufactur- 
ing is  your  assurance  that  each 
Wilco  Life  Preserver  is  actually 
"designed  for  survival." 


>N\V.CO 


uvt  ^^ 


WRITE  FOR  THE  1945  CATALOG, 
JUST  PUBLISHED. 


tStRMt'^^ 


AMPLIFIED  SOUND 

Transmitting  SYstems 


ReMLER  microphone-loudspeaker  systems  transmit  and  amplify 
voice  commands  .  .  .  cover  selected  spaces  or  reach  every  man  aboard. 
Indispensable  at  sea,  while  docking  or  at  dock.  Vital  in  emergencies.  Built 
to  stand  up  under  severe  marine  exposure  .  .  .  designed  for  practical  sea- 
going men  by  a  firm  v/ith  twenty-five  years  experience  in  marine  wireless 
and  electronics.  •  Installations  on  passenger  ships  since  1936.  Hundreds 
of  installations  since  Pearl  Harbor  on  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
U.  S.  Navy  vessels  to  meet  requirements  of  M.  M.  I.  Div.  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  and  BuShips  specifications. 

BEMLEH  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  Bryant  St.  •  San  Francisco,  10,  CaliJ. 


REMLER 

■finnouncln^  &  Communication  ^aulpment 


Manulaclurers  ol  Marine  Communicalion  Equipment  Since  1918 


Ralph   P.   Wolkcr 


RODPAK  APPOINTS  WALKER 

-Rojpak  Manufacturing  Company 
has  announced  its  appointment  of 
Ralph  P.  Walker  as  general  sales 
manager. 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  with  Gen- 
eral Petroleum  Corporation  for  the 
last  twelve  years.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged in  refinery  engineering,  includ- 
ing the  designing  and  constructing 
of  "cracking"  and  reforming  units. 
He  has  been  sales  manager  for  Para- 
mount Lubricants  in  Salt  Lake. 

A.  R.  LINTNER,  on  leave  as  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
American  Mail  Line,  is  now  located 
in  London  as  representative  for  the 
WSA  on  the  United  Maritime  Au- 
thority body. 

PAUL  E.  KOHLHAAS  HAS 

BEEN  APPOINTED  to  fill  the  new- 
ly created  position  of  vice  president 
m  charge  of  engineering  of  Colum- 
bia Steel  Company,  it  was  announced 
by  William  A.  Ross,  president. 


Paul    F.    Kohlhaas,    ne 
president    in    Charge 
Columbia   Sfeel   Compan 
Corparation  subsidiary. 


U.   S.   S«eel 
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Lucky  is  the  ship  with  rugged  KINNEY  Heliquad  Pumps  to 
speed  the  handling  of  her  cargo!  These  pumps  give  continu- 
ous, non-pulsating  delivery,  reducing  vibration  to  a  minimum. 
The  KINNEY  Pump  shown  is  a  coupled-type  Model  HQAC 
with  straddle  bearing,  designed  to  handle  cargoes  from 
gasoline  to  black  oil  at  3 1 7  R.P.M.,  delivering  2,100  gals, 
per  min.  at  125  lb.  pressure. 


The  KINNEY  Heliquad  Pump 
has  steec  angle  helical  rotors  of 
unique  design,  synchronized  by 
hardened  steel  timing  gears. 
Handles  all  petroleum  products 
with  or  without  lubricating  qual- 
ities, cold  or  hot,  viscous  or  non- 
viscous. 


KINNEY 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3554  Washington  Street  Boston  30.  Mas 


Send  <or  lullcf/n   I8>l 


t  York  Chicago  Philadelphii 

Los  Angeles        San  Francisco 


Pumps.  Clutches  and  Bitun 


SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and   PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STREET 
Tdephon*  GArtitId  ilM 


G 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Marine   Railways 

3.000  tons  and  5,000  tons  capacity 

One  Floating  Dry  Dock 

10.500  Ions  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LAkehursI  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
J.  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 


Shoreside 
Personalities 

BENDIX  CHANGE:  As  of  No 

vember  27,  the  Southern  Cahfornia 
marine  account  of  the  Bendix  Avia- 
tion Corporation.  Marine  Division, 
will  be  assumed  by  the  Bendix  Avia- 
tion Corporation,  Pacific  Division,  at 
Van  Nuys.  Until  that  date  the  ac- 
count remains  with  Paul  W.  Hiller 
of  Wilmington,  who  has  handled  it 
so  satisfactorily  for  many  years. 


The  Esso  Tanker  Men's  Associa- 
tion defeated  the  CIO  National  Mari- 
time Union  by  658  votes  to  .^27  in 
the  Labor  Board  election  conducted 
among  the  unlicensed  personnel  of 
the  American  flag  tankers  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.,  it  was  reported  from 
New  York. 


the  California  Fed- 
eration of  Business 
and    Professional 


the  Befhlehem-Alo. 
meda  Shipyard, 
Inc..  on  Sepfem. 
ber      13      for      the 

Ingl944.  This  yard 


held  the  lowest 
accident  frequen- 
ofe  during  the 


REMEMBER! 

PROPELLER    CLUB    MEMBERS 

TO   ATTEND   NEW   YORK 

AMERICAN    MERCHANT   MARINE 

CONFERENCE 

Along    with    the    National    Conventio 

of   the    Propeller    Club 

of   the    United    States 

on  October   17,    IB,  and   19 

in    New    York    City 


Themi 


"Post- War  Aspects  of  the 
srican    Marine    Industry" 


John  P.  McArthur.  district  manoger  of  Son 
Francisco  office  of  Worthington  Pump  Co.. 
wotches  the  pest-prandial  festivities  ot  Pro- 
peller   Club    Golf   to-jrney   at    Lakeside    at    San 


Propeller  Club 
I\ews 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO:  Major 
General  Homer  M.  Groninger,  USA, 
Commanding  General  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Port  of  Embarkation,  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
fall  sessions  of  the  Propeller  Club, 
Port  of  San  Francisco,  on  September 
19. 

Since  that  meeting,  members  of  the 
Propeller  Club  and  readers  w'ill  be 
interested  to  hear  of  the  honor  be- 
-stowed  on  General  Groninger  and 
his  second  in  command.  Major  Gen- 
eral William  M.  Goodman.  On  Oc- 
tober 2,  General  Brehon  Somen,'ell, 
Commanding  General  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces,  awarded  the  generals 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and 
the  presentation  was  made  before  a 
massed  formation  of  more  than  500 
officers  at  Fort  Mason. 

General  Groninger  was  cited  for 
"■quickly  expediting  the  facilities  of 
this  port  to  meet  requirements  of 
supplying  men  and  materiel  for  over- 
seas combat,""  and  the  citation  further 
stated  that  he  performed  "'exception- 
ally meritorious  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  position  of  great  respon- 


sibility from  July.  1942,  to  July, 
1945.""  This  brings  to  mind  the  ex- 
cellent job  he  performed  at  the  Port 
of  New  York  during  the  European 
theater  operations. 


IN  LOS  ANGELES:  Victor^'  Rect 

Day  was  the  theme  of  the  Los  An- 
geles-Long Beach  Port  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club  when,  on  September  27, 
Admiral  William  H.  Standley,  USN 
(Ret.),  spoke  to  the  club. 

Admiral  Standley  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Naval  Academy,  Class  of  "95,  and 
ser\ed  in  the  Spanish  American  War, 
was  Naval  Captain  during  World 
War  I:  later  he  was  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  during  19.'7-19J8.  After 
retiring  he  was  recalled  to  active  dutj' 
in  March.  1941,  and  appointed  Am- 
bassador to  Moscow  in  February  of 
1942. 

He  is  the  man,  according  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  that  criti- 
cized U.  S.  S.  R.  for  failing  to  publi- 
cize the  Lend-Lease  aid  from  the 
United  States.  As  a  result  So\-iet 
newspapers  increased  their  informa- 
tion regarding  war  materials  that  we 
were  supplying. 


Mariners  See  "Shore  Convoy" 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  the  Manner"s  Club 
of  California  were  shown  a  sensa- 
tional Merchant  Marine  movie  called 
"Shore  Convoy""  during  the  Club's 
October  meeting.  The  motion  pic- 
ture unreeled  the  contribution  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  through  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  the  torpedoing  on 
the  dangerous  Murmansk  run,  the 
job  yet  to  be  done  m  taking  supplies 
to  foreign  ports,  and  the  job  of  bring- 
ing home  our  fighting  veterans. 
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U.S.S.  HUTCHINS  —  D.D.  476 


(  U   S.  .Vary  pHolograph 


PERFDHMAIVCE 

The  finest  Navy  in  the  world  wins  its  wars.  It  takes  the  finest  equipment  to 
make  the  finest  ships  for  the  finest  Navy. 

The  Destroyer  "Hutchins"  and  thirty-one  other  sister  ships  of  this  class  are 
equally  potent  combat  vessels.  All  of  them  have  Foster  Wheeler  Marine  Steam 
Generators,  extended  surface  economizers  and  steam  jet  air  ejectors. 

Other  ships  of  the  Navy — tugs — hospital  ships — aircraft  carriers — battleships 
— depend  upon  Foster  Wheeler  marine  equipment  to  make  them  units  of  the 
world's  finest  Navy — including  condensers,  pumps,  heaters,  distillers,  and  ex- 
pansion joints. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  4 
206   Sansome   Street 


FOSTER  WHEELER  CORPORATION 

LOS  ANGELES.   15 
714    W.    Olympic    Blvd. 


NEW  YORK,  6 
165   Broadway 


Foster  M  Wheeler 


^^  LA  r  /^  /^^^    Carbon  Packing  Rings 
/  V\  O  v^  \^  and  Accessories 

We  meet  Emergency  Requirements!  Reasonable  Deliveries! 

MARINE    SPECIALTY    CO.,    Inc. 

Established    1935 


Manufacturers  of  "MSCO"  Carbon  Packing  Rings 


1200  W.  Ocean  Blvd.,  Long  Beach  2,  California 


Phone  Long  Beach  619-89 


ENTERPRISE  ENGINE  Sc 
FOUNDRY  COMPANY'S  AP- 
POINTMENTS: The  appointment 
of  Jack  Whipple  as  sales  engineer  in 
charge  of  fish  plant  designing,  engi 
neering  and  erection  has  been  an 
nounced,  together  with  the  appoint 
ment  of  H.  J.  McPeak  as  sales  engi 
neer  in  charge  of  Process  Machinery 
Division  sales.  The  Process  Machin 
ery  Division  of  Enterprise  is  design 
ing,  equipping  and  building  fish  re 
duction  plants  throughout  the  world 
as  well  as  a  complete  line  of  mills, 
presses,  cookers  and  dryers. 


Left  to  right:  H.J. 
McPeok,  and  Jacli 
Whipple,  of  Enter- 
prise Engine  & 
Foundry  Co. 


ANOTHER  SECRET  OF  WAR 

was  revealed  with  an  announcement 
that  development  of  a  "plastic  armor" 
made  of  ordinary  asphalt  and  gravel, 
road  building  materials,  which  pro- 
tected British  merchant  ships  and 
landing  craft  throughout  the  war  had 
afforded  protection  against  machine 
gun  bullets  and  shell  or  bomb  frag- 
ments, equal  to  that  of  light  steel. 
The  composition  was  bolted  in  slabs 
to  the  walls  of  cabins,  machine  gun 
posts,  wheel  houses,  radio  rooms  and 
deck  houses  of  the  merchant  ships. 


WILMINGTON 
TRANSPORTATION   COMPANY 

General  Agent:  War  Shipping  Administration 

GENERAL  TOWAGE  AND  LIGHTERAGE  SERVICE 
LOS  ANGELES  -  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS 


TUGBOAT  OFFICE:  Berth  82,  San  Pedro,  California 

TELEPHONE  NUMBERS:  Terminal  2-4292;  Termmal  2-4293;  Long  Beach  636-563 

WHISTLE  CALL  FOR  TUGS:  1  long  —  3  short 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  175  West  Water  St.,  P.  O.  Box  847,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Phones:  Terminal  4-5241;  Nevada  615-45;  Long  Beach  7-3802 


SHORTLY    AFTER    THE    RE- 

TURN  of  Harry  S.  Scott,  president, 
and  Ray  Winquist,  vice  president. 
General  Steamship  Corporation,  from 
a  tour  of  Europe  where  they  con- 
ferred with  principals  of  lines  the 
General  represents,  it  was  announced 
the  concern  has  been  appointed  Mis- 
sissippi Shipping  Company  agents  on 
the  West  Coast. 

The  Gulf  concern  has  ordered 
three  17,000-ton  luxury  Hners  to  op- 
erate from  New  Orleans  to  ports  in 
Brazil,  Uruguay  and  Argentina. 

HARRY  HORNUNG,  former 
freight  traffic  traffic  manager  in  San 
Francisco  with  a  well-known  steam- 
ship line  and  regarded  as  one  of  the 
top-ranking  men  in  the  transpacific 
service,  is  back  after  three  years  in 
the  South  Pacific  with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Transpor- 
tation Corps.  Colonel  Hornung,  who 
IS  now  attached  to  the  local  Trans- 
port Headquarters,  wears  the  bronse 
star,  campaign  ribbons  for  the  battles 
of  New  Guinea,  Leyte,  Luzon  and 
the  Manila  invasion.  He  expects  to 
be  discharged  this  month  and  plans 
to  become  affiliated  again  wath  one 
of  the  steamship  services. 
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UNDER  INTERESTING  READ- 
ING IN  TRADE  JOURNALS:  The 

August  issue  of  Sperryscope,  Vol- 
ume Ten,  Number  Eight,  put  out 
by  the  Sperry  Corporation,  has  as 
Its  feature  story  the  history  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy. 
The  article  on  West  Point's  Sixth 
War  is  told  by  Major  General  Fran- 
cis B.  Wilby,  U.S.A.,  Superintendent 
of  the  Academy,  and  is  the  chronicle 
of  this  great  institution.  Another 
outstanding  feature  of  the  August 
issue  is  the  cover  which  shows  in 
natural  color  the  scene  of  Battle 
Monument,  near  Trophy  Point  at 
West  Point,  N.  Y. 
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•   Wheel  Type   SKILGRINDER 
shown  above  is  only  one  of 
many  SKILTOOLS  that  are 
stepping  up  repair  and  main- 
tenance work  in  shipyards 
everywhere. 

SKILTOOLS  are  better- 
designed,  better-built  to  stay 
on  the  job  longer,  to  handle 
easier  and  enable  even  inex- 
perienced workers  to  turn 
out  more  work  per  hour. 

There's  a  quality- 
built  SKILTOOL  for  every  drilling,  sawing, 
sanding  or  grinding  need  in  marine  repair  and 
maintenance.  Ask  your  distributor  to  show  you 
today! 

SKILSAW,  INC. 

5033-43  Eltton  Ave.,  Chicago  30,  III. 

Factory  Branches  in  Ail  Principal  Cities 


PORTABLE      ELECTRIC 
MADE     BY     SKILSAW,   INC. 


PRECISION   SIZED   PACKING 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

Promptly 

MADE  TO  LAST 

For  Years 


racking  for  your  shafts,  rods,  liners, 
plungers,  made  to  fit  your  precise  spe- 
cifications, delivered  promptly  and 
guaranteed  to  wear  well!  That's  a  spe- 
cification in  itself,  these  days.  If  you 
specify  "RODPAK,"  that's  exactly 
what  you  get.  RODPAK  is  the  pat- 
ented, non-friction,  floating  seal,  long- 
lasting,  moderate  cost,  highly  efficient 
metallic  packing.  RODPAK  is  simple 
and  speedy  to  install,  swift  to  seal, 
slow  to  wear.  Guaranteed  for  one  year, 
its  average  service  life  is  much  longer. 
RODPAK  is  made  only  to  order. 
It  is  made  to  your  specifications  — 
precision  sized  to  seal  instantly,  fit 
perfealy,  last  for  years. 

SO "PACK  UP  YOUR  TROUBLES' 


RODPAK 


Jjp^^Q      METALLtC    PACKING 

r"^!  for  rods,  shafts,   inside   & 

outside    packed    plungers 

RODPAK    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

I3IS   Notoma  Street    •    San  Francisco  3,  California 


MJCHINIRY  SUPPLIES  COMPANY,    SOI  Modlton  *v.o«.    New  r.rii  22,  N.Y. 
HAIPM  [.  M«NNS  CO.,   1624  [.  Ancheim  BW.,  P.  0.  Bii  277,  Wilmmalon,  Calif! 

W.  H.  «08!ll,  1016  111  Avenue,  S.»lh,  Seoflle  4,  Wiihin^len 
STRIIBY  t  BAIITON,   lid,,   9I2'/   !.  Third  Sireel,   U-.   Anqelei  13,   California 


DIESEL  ERGinE 

REPAIR  PARTS 

Made  by  experts  from  sample  parts  or 

blue  prinls  for  all  makes  of  Diesels .  , . 

foreign  or  domestic. 


ATKINSON  Grinding  «  Machine  Works 


1137  32nd  STREET.  OAKLAND.  CALIFORNIA 


HUMBOLDT  2700 


(Continued  from  Page  6361 
the  flame  directly  on  the  point.  Joff 
developed  this  tool  while  working  on 
the  problem  of  speeding  repair  of 
Army  thermos  food  container  cov- 
ers, which  have  a  propensity  for 
coming  apart. 

One  of  the  most  useful  time  and 
labor  saving  items  to  which  the  Quar- 
termaster has  fallen  heir  as  the  result 
of  Joff 's  inventive  gift,  however,  is  an 
electrical  machine  with  a  specially  de- 
signed wire  brush  attachment  that 
cleans  the  inside  of  the  kidney-shaped 
canteen  cups  carried  by  soldiers.  The 
time  previously  required  to  remove 
the  crust  that  forms  in  the  cup  was 
about  a  half  hour.  Now  the  job  can  be 
done  in  a  little  more  than  a  minute, 
and  the  use  of  acid,  sometimes  unob- 
tainable in  the  field,  has  been  elimi- 
nated. 

Other  Joff  inventions  are  a  tool  to 
take  apart  in  one  movement  the  un- 
wieldly  hinge  on  a  tent  shelter  half 


pole;  a  machine  for  removing  dents 
in  steel  helmets  with  one  blow  of  a 
pestle  curved  to  follow  the  line  of 
the  helmet;  a  press  to  replace  cork 
gaskets  in  canteen  screw-tops,  and  a 
mechanical  rotary  drum  for  cleaning 
GI  tableware. 

All  of  these  machines  have  been 
constructed  from  salvage  material,  at 
no  cost  to  the  government. 

Joff,  who  was  born  in  Stalingrad, 
U.S.S.R..  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  the  city  was  known  as  St. 
Petersburg,  came  to  San  Francisco 
directly  from  Russia  in  1921,  and  im- 
mediately enrolled  at  the  University 
of  California  in  Berkeley  to  study 
business  management  and  produc- 
tion. His  objective  at  that  time  was 
to  find  short  cuts  to  mass  production 
of  his  art  creations. 

After  two  years  of  study  he  opened 
a  studio  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  the 
succeeding  years  became  a  member 
of  the  Studio  Guild  of  New  York, 


the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  the 
Chicago  No-Jury  Society  of  Artists, 
and  other  art  organizations.  He  still 
holds  these  memberships,  but  for  the 
duration  is  submitting  no  exhibits. 

He  is  now  an  instructor  in  the 
Civilian  Training  Section  at  the  Port, 
where  certain  business  machines 
wince  at  his  approach.  He  has 
learned  the  inner  workings  of  adding 
machines,  calculators,  and  mimeo- 
graphs, and  there  is  no  telling  when 
they  will  inspire  him  with  some  revc 
lutionary  ideas.  Needless  to  say,  he 
has  learned  these  things  from  obser- 
vation. 

Hot  Off  the  Press 

Meehanite  in  Industry,  Bulletin 
No.  22,  released  by  Meehanite  Re- 
search Institute,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y., 
is  a  127-page  booklet  containing  a 
collection  of  articles  about  Meehanite 
castings  which  have  appeared  in  vari- 
ous trade  publications. 


GENERAL  SHIP   SERVICE  COMPANY 


88-96  Clay  Street 


Chemical  Steam  Cleaning 
Tank  and  Boiler  Cleaning 
Gas  Freeing  •  Sterilizing 
Chipping  •  Wet  Sandblasting 
Scaling     •     Painting 


GArfield  0186 


Son  Francisco 
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NECROLOGY 

The  passing  of  William  C.  Shaw 

on  September  29,  at  the  age  of  68, 
came  as  a  distinct  shock  to  his  many 
friends  m  the  shipbuilding  and  ma- 
rine engineering  industry  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

He  joined  the  staff  at  Bethlehem 
San  Francisco  yard  in  January.  1921, 
and  for  many  years  he  was  chief  en- 
gineering draftsman  there;  more  re- 
cently he  had  charge  of  all  design 
work  in  the  marine  engine  repair 
department. 

His  early  marine  engineering  edu- 
cation had  been  acquired  on  the 
Clyde,  Scotland,  where  he  left  to  set- 
tle in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  shordy  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 

Since  that  time  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  design  departments  on 
engine  and  ship  repairs,  and  new  con- 
struction, acting  as  chief  engineer  at 
the  Smith  and  Watson  Iron  Works, 
the  Columbia  River  Shipbuilding 
Corp.  and  the  North  West  Bridge 
and  Iron  Co.,  all  of  Pordand. 

The  deep  interest  he  showed  in 
the  training  of  young  men  in  the  ma- 
rine engineering  field  is  especially 
praiseworthy. 


Captain   Harold   A.   Cunningham, 

manager  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
O&ce  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
(N.  J.)  and  former  Commodore  of 
the  United  States  Lines  Fleet,  died 
at  New  York  Hospital  on  Saturday, 
September  1,  following  an  illness  of 
several  weeks'  duration. 

Captain  Cunningham  was  born  at 
Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  on  Febru- 
ary 29,  1884.  He  started  following 
the  sea  as  a  boy  of  fourteen  and  be- 
came pilot  of  the  steamer  Shinne- 
cock,  operating  between  Sag  Harbor 
and  New  York  City.  He  left  that 
vessel  in  1906  and  went  to  the  Mor- 
gan Line,  becoming  Third  Officer  of 
the  steamship  Momus  and  stayed 
with  the  ship  until  he  acquired  his 
Master's  license. 

In  1917,  Captain  Cunningham  was 
enrolled  in  the  United  States  Navy  as 
a  Senior  Lieutenant.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  USS  Leviathan  as  Senior  Navi- 
gator and  later  attained  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  Commander. 

Late  in  1920,  Captain  Cunningham 
joined  the  United  States  Mail  Line  as 
Master  of  the  steamship  Panhandle 
State  and  when  that  line  became  the 
LInited  States  Lines  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  bridge  of  the  George 
Washington.  In  1928,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  to   the   liner  Leviathan   and 
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LESLIE  CO 


NEW  YORK  BELTING  end  PACKING 
CO.— Air,  Fire,  Woter  end  Sleem 
Hose 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

TUBES  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

GOODYEAR  "DEKTRED" 

XZIT   Soof    Eredicetor 
BRICKSEAL    Relroctory   Coating 
DESCALING   CHEMICALS   and 

SOLVENTS 
PAXTON   MITCHELL   Metallic   PacUng 
ENSIGN  Products 


J.  M.  Cosniio  Soppiy  Co. 

MARINE       SPECIALTIES 

221  No.  Avalon  Blvd.,  Wilmington,  Calif.         Phone  Terminal  47291 


became   Commodore  of  the   United 
States  Lines  Fleet. 

Captain  Cunningham  continued  in 
command  of  the  Leviathan  until 
19.^1,  when  he  left  the  United  States 
Lines  to  become  associated  with  the 
Marine  Department  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  as  Port 
Captain.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  Manager  of  that  company's  Port 
of  New  York  Office  at  1 15  Broadway, 
He  was  also  President  of  the  USS 
Leviathan  Association. 


McCuan  With 
Aero-Coupling 

H.  M.  Davis,  president  Aero-Coup- 
ling Corporation,  Burhank,  Calif., 
manufacturers  of  flexible  hose  assem- 
blies and  fittings,  annnounces  the  ap- 
pointment of  Chas.  E.  McCuan  as 
manager  of  Engineering  Sales.  Mc- 
Cuan is  well   known   in   the  field  of 


applied  hydraulics  through  his  past 
work  with  Aeroquip  Corp.,  Jackson, 
Mich.:  Air  Associates,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Vultee  Aircraft,  Downey  Divi- 
sion. At  Aero-Coupling  he  will  co- 
ordinate and  develop  the  applications 
of  their  flexible  hydraulic  lines  and 
fittings  in  automotive,  industrial,  ma- 
rine, refrigeration  and  aircraft  re- 
quirements as  well  as  for  products 
and  maintenance. 


Vice  Pres. — Sales 
U.  S.  Steel 

Benjamm  F.  Fairless,  President,  on 
October  2nd,  announced  the  elec- 
tion of  David  F.  Austin  as  vice  pres- 
ident —  Sales,  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Aus- 
tin has  been  Acting  Vice  President 
since  June  20,  1945,  during  which 
time  he  continued  as  Vice  President 
in  Charge  of  Sales,  Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel  Corporation. 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 

HALF    MODELS   ...   For  the   men   who    lay   out   the   ship's 
plating. 

STRUCTURAL    MODELS    ...  For  .n.lyei.  .Dd  solving 
problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS  .  .  .  Fully  detailed,  decorated 
models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stem,  keel  to  top- 
mast. A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 


.   For  visual  training  of 


VAN  RYPER 


VINEYARD  UAVEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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FREEAR  — LORENTZEN  COMPANY 

IXSIJLATIOX    EJVGIXEERS 

DESIGN    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

OF    COMMISSARY 

AND 

CARGO    REFRIGERATED    SPACES 


616  SIXTEENTH  ST..  Oakland 

TEMPLEBAR  5613 


SO  HAWTHORNE  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

YUKON  0316 


Bethlehem's  Day 
At  Mariner's  Club 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  fall 
season  the  Mariner's  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia had  a  program  sponsored  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  with  H. 
P.  "Bud"  Stewart,  chairman  of  the 
day. 

The  feature  of  the  program  on 
September  5  was  a  new  motion  pic- 
ture called  "Shipways,"  the  story  of 
ships  past  and  present,  typifying  the 
drama  of  America's  shipbuilding  ef- 
fort. This  film  presents  flashbacks  to 
clipper  days,  to  World  War  I,  to 
pre-war  era,  and  then  to  modern  war 
times;  how  great  yards  grew  up  al- 
rrrost  overnight,  how  to  build  a  ship 
from  keel-laying  to  trial  run;  how  to 
train  thousands  of  workers,  how 
America's  shipbuilding  program  has 
been  affected  in  the  ever-changing 
phases  of  the  war;  battle  action 
scenes,  and  how  a  ship  is  commis- 
sioned. Naval  ships  as  well  as  cargo 
vessels  are  shown  through  this  swift- 
paced  40-minute  action  film. 

Thomas   Short,    president   of   the 


club,  had  as  Bethlehem  guests  at  the 
head  table: 

W.  M.  Laughton,  general  manager 
of  Pacific  Coast  District,  Ship  divi- 
sion of  Bethlehem;  E.  C.  Rechtm, 
manager  of  San  Pedro  Yard;  T.  C. 
Ingersoll,  manager  of  San  Francisco 
and  Alameda  Yards;  R.  A.  Forster, 
general  superintendent,  San  Fran- 
cisco Yard;  Julian  Arntz,  assistant  to 
manager  of  San  Francisco  Yard;  ]. 
K.  Peters,  J.  L  Pringle,  A.  R.  Beck- 
man.  J.  T.  Greany,  of  Marine  Sales 
Department;  A.  C.  Teare,  Steel  Sales 
Department;  Milo  S.  Farwell,  Steel 
Sales  Engineer;  and  M.  D.  Salisbury, 
Publicity  Director,  all  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co. 

Exclusive 
Distributors 

The  Construction  Machinery  Com- 
pany  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  has  appoint- 
ed the  Standard  Machinery  Company 
as  their  exclusive  distributors  on  all 
of  their  products  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. Construction  Machinery  Com- 
pany products  include:  self  priming 
and  diaphragm  pumps,  well  point 
pumps,    contractors    hoists,    lightina 


plants,  concrete  guns,  concrete  mix- 
ers, power  saws,  radial  saws,  hy- 
draulic cranes,  bin  batchers,  plaster 
and  mortar  mixers,  buckets,  carts  and 
wheelbarrows. 

Lintner  Returns  to 
Seattle  S.  S.  Post 

Development  of  unforeseen 
changes  has  caused  A.  R.  Lintner, 
who  left  Seattle  recently  for  London 
to  represent  the  United  States  on  the 
United  Maritime  Authority,  to  fore- 
go his  trip  abroad  and  to  resume  his 
duties  m  Seattle  as  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  American 
Mail  Line. 

Lintner  was  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence by  the  American  Mail  Line  so 
he  would  be  available  to  represent  the 
United  States  on  the  United  Mari- 
time Authority  in  London,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Admiral  E.  S.  Land,  admin- 
istrator of  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration. It  was  announced  recently 
that  the  U.  M.  A.  would  be  dissolved 
by  January  1.  Lintner  was  to  repre- 
sent the  steamship  industry  of  the 
United  States  at  the  London  confer- 
ence. 


MARIXE      EQIJIPM  ETVT 

Evaporator  ...  Oil  Heaters  ...  Oil  Coolers  . . .  Grease  Extractors  . . .  Water  Heaters 
Distillers  .  .  .  Feed  Water  Heaters  .  .  .   Exhaust  Gas  Boilers  .  .  .  Heat  Exchange!! 
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ROLPGRIP 

PIPE  COUPLINGS 

SUCCESSFULLY  SAIL  THE  SEVEN  SEAS 
In  Thousands  of  Ships  of  Many  Types 

Rolagrip  Pipe  Couplings  supplied  to  the  leading 
shipyards  number  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

In  cargo  ships  of  all  classes,  tankers,  mine  sweepers, 
sub  chasers,  escort  vessels,  carriers,  troop  ships  and 
corvettes  Rolagrip  Pipe  Couplings  are  successfully 
sailing  the  seven  seas. 

Rolagrip  Pipe  Couplings  are  credited  with  the  sav- 
ing of  millions  of  man  hours  in  ship  building  due  to 
their  speedy  installation. 

Under  strenuous  usage  they  are  giving  dependable 
and  satisfactory  service  on  many  lines  aboardship, 
including  bilge,  ballast,  sanitary,  fuel  oil  transfer, 
fire-mains,  deck  drains,  overflow's,  cargo  oil  piping, 
air  vents,  sounding  tubes,  soil  piping,  salt  water  sys- 
tems, and  water  circulating  systems. 

Despite  steadily  increasing  demand,  prompt  ship' 

ments  are  maintained  on  Rolagrip  Pipe   Couplings- 

as  well  as  precision  welded  Segweld  ^ 

Fittings  and  Gruvagrip  Couplings 

for  grooved  end  pipe. 

GUSTIN-BACON 
MFG.  COMPANY 

KANSAS  CITY  7.  MISSOURr 
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TIME-SAVER" 
PACKING  CHART 

SHOWS  CORRECT  PACKING  TYPE,  SIZE 
AND  QUANTITY  FOR  EVERY  PACKED 
GLAND  ON  AP2  (VICTORY)  SHIPS... 


Ask  for  your  free  Copy  NOW! 


PHONE: 

San  Francis!.:  EnterprUe  10552 
Oaklond:  GLencourt  234S 
or  Stockton  55638 

for  prompt 

and  helpful  service 
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'   Bay  Area,  if's 

BAY  CITIES 


BAY  CITIES  ASBESTOS  CO. 

DISTR/BUIOftS-  CONTRACTORS 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OAKLAND  STOCKTON 


REFRIGERATION    COMPONENTS 


VALVES 

ALCO 

DETROIT 

ELECTROMATIC 

HENRY 

WEATHERHEAD 

KEROTEST 


CONTROLS 

RANCO 

WHITE  RODGERS 

DETROIT 

MARSHALLTOWN 

GAUGES 

THERMOMETERS 


EQUIPMENT 

BRUNNER 

FRICK 

GLOBE 

DOLE  COLD  PLATES 

CONDENSERS 

COOLING  COILS 


ENGINEERS    and    DESIGNERS 


15  STEUART  STREET 


PHONE  SUHER  5694 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hot  off  the  Pres^s 


"Rubber  Gloves"  is  a  new  catalog 
section  on  its  all-synthetic  industrial 
rubber  gloves  published  by  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Feature  is  a  page  of  illustrated  in- 
structions on  how  to  get  the  most 
economical  service  from  acid  and  in- 
dustrial rubber  gloves. 

The  Sharpies  Corporation,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  announces  three  bulle- 
tins now  available. 

Bulletin  No.  1234 -B  sets  forth 
equipment  especially  designed  for  the 
centrifugal  clarification  of  lacquer, 
paints  and  enamels. 

Bulletin  No.  1226-C  is  a  technical 
presentation  of  centrifugal  force  by 
Arthur  Ayres,  chief  engineer  of  the 
corporation.  It  covers  the  theoretical 
discussion  of  centrifugal  force;  the 
functioning  of  the  centrifuge  bowls; 
a  discussion  of  centrifuge  design;  and 


some  notes  on  installation  and  opera- 
tion. 

Bulletin  No.  1230  -  B,  "How  the 
Bowls  of  Sharpies  Super-Centrifuge 
Function,"  is  in  color  and  graphically 
shows  centrifugal  force  at  work  ef- 
fecting a  separation  of  heavy  and 
solid  liquids. 

It  is  thought  that  these  books  will 
contribute  much  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  data  on  the  application 
of  the  phenomena  of  centrifugal 
force. 

L.  J.  Wing  Mfg.  Co.  has  published 
two  new  bulletins.  Bulletin  SW-1 
covers  forced  draft  blowers,  both  tur- 
bine and  motor  driven,  and  auxiliary 
turbines;  information  includes  pho- 
tographs of  installations,  capacity 
curves,  dimension  tables  and  operat- 
ing data. 

Bulletin  F-9  covers  ventilating  and 
duct  type  fans.   It  describes  the  new 


Wingfoil  fan  wheel,  the  Wingfoil 
straight  line  duct  fan,  and  the  Wing- 
foil  elbow  type  duct  fan. 

*  *     * 

"Annual  Report"  by  Consolidated 
Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.,  is  a  very  un- 
usual business  publication.  It  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  financial  anal- 
ysis. It  is,  rather,  a  broad  review  of 
America's  wartime  ship  production 
and  the  corporation's  part  in  it. 
There  are  sections  describing  each  of 
Consolidated's  operations,  complete 
with  beautiful  photographs,  in  as 
much  detail  as  censorship  regulations 
permitted. 

General  Motors  Corporation, 
Cleveland    Diesel    Engine    Division, 

has  issued  a  100-page  booklet  con- 
taining a  representative  showing, 
through  photographs,  of  the  impor- 
tant naval  and  commercial  craft  pow- 
ered by  diesel.  In  addition  to  the 
photographs  there  are  design  pages 
showing  the  placement  of  the  engines 
in  the  hulls  by  both  profile  draw- 
ings and  general  arrangement  plans. 

*  *     * 
"Industrial    Electronics"    is    a    96- 
page  booklet   published   by  General 


[WEST  COAST  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRYDOCK  COMPANY 

Telephone:  TERMINAL  2-5322 

Berth  55,  Les  Angeles  Harbor 
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UNSUNG  HEROES  are] 
VALVES  DELIVERED" 


JOBBERS  CAN  GIVE 
SUPER-SERVICE 


11 


WITH  GREENBERG 

TITETEST 


#/ 


BRONZE 


MADE  BY  MARINE  MEN 
WHO  KNOW  YOUR  NEEDS 

There's  a  lifetime  of  combined  marine  paint  ex- 
perience in  the  photo  above.  That's  what  makes  the 
contents  of  the  can  do  a  better  job  of  protecting 
your  ship  surfaces.  These  men  are  combining  all 
their  experience  to  make  ATLAS  PAINTS  superior 
to  the  brands  they've  been  identified  with  before. 

Left  to  right,  there's  Ed  Whittemore,  who's  sold 
paint  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  15  years  —  George 
Nagel,  with  32  years  experience  creating  paint  for- 
mulae, who  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  greatest 
war-time  advances  in  paint  chemistry — Knox  Price, 
former  president  San  Francisco  Paint  &  Varnish 
Assn.  All  seasoned  marine  paint  men,  who  stake 
their  professional  reputations  in  saying,  "ATLAS 
is  making  the  finest  paints  in  our  experience!" 

There's  an  ATLAS  Paint  agency  near  your  port 
.  .  .  write  for  service  to  ATLAS  Paint  &  Varnish  Co., 
1922  East  Gage  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  1,  Calif.  Phone 
Kimball  6214. 


INSTRUMENTATION 

REPAIRING  -  SERVICING  -  CALIBRATING  -  ENGINEERING 


MARINE    and    INDUSTRIAL 


Pitomefer  Log  Indicating  Systems 

Henschel  Indicating  Systems 

Revolution  Indicating  Systems 

Constant  Frequency  Control  Units 

Gauges^Depth,  Vaouum,  Pressure 

Explosive  Gas  Detectors 

Bendii  Indicating  Systems 

Electric  Tachometer  Indicating  Systen 

Aneroid  Barometers 

Compasses,  Magnetic 

Barographs 

Ess-Haie  Instruments 


Uhling  Instruments,  Controls 

Tachometers 

Control  Cooling  Systems,  Water 

All  types  distant  reading  thermo 

Thermal  Valves 

All  thermal  and  temperature  alar 

Refrigeration  Controls 

Air  Conditioning  Controls 

Recording  Temperature  Controls 

Volt  Meters 

Pyrometers 

Salinity  Indicators 


Circuit  Testers  and  Analyicrs 

Ammeters 

Watt  Meters 

Frequency  Meters 

Voltage  and  Speed  Regulators 

Resistance  Thermometers 

Megometers 

Electric  Flow  Meters 

Syncroscopes 

Remote  Indicators  and  Controllers 

And  many  other  types  of  instruments, 

controls  and  meters 


We  invlfe  your  inquiry  on  any  instrument  problem.    Out 
of  town  inquiries  and  shipments  given  PROMPT  attention. 


MARINE      INSTRUMENT      COMPANY 

1539  FOLSOM  ST..  SAN   FRANCISCO  3  UNDERHILL  5132 


Electric.  It  covers  practical  applica- 
tions of  electronics  in  industry.  The 
book  contains  excellent  photographs, 
as  well  as  explanations  of  methods 
of  inspection,  testing,  counting  and 
measurement. 


Bulletin  No.  230  -  A  covers  the 
Bailey  Pyrotron  Electronic  Resistance 
Thermometer,  and  is  published  by 
Bailey  Meter  Company.  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  This  12 -page  booklet  describes 
the  thermometer's  outstanding  fea- 
tures and  explains  their  special  value 
for  marine,  mobile  and  other  classes 
of  severe  service,  since  no  galvanom- 
eters or  millivoltmeters  are  used  and 
no  parts  move  in  the  measuring  cir- 
cuit except  during  the  temperature 
changes. 

*      *      * 

Airco  "45"  and  "45M"  high  speed 
machine  cutting  tips  for  faster  cut- 
ting is  a  bulletin  released  by  Air  Re- 
duction, New  York,  N.  Y.  It  ex- 
plains the  principles  of  these  high 
speed  tips  for  faster  machine  cuttir^g, 
the  manner  in  which  they  reduce  fin- 
ishing requirements,  and  the  narrow 
kerf  produced. 
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Bayard  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
have  published  a  bulletin.  Manual 
No.  A- 100,  which  covers  remote  me- 
chanical control  elements  (light  se- 
ries). The  brochure  contains  detailed 
application  and  design  features  as 
well  as  excellent  blueprints  and  dia- 
grams. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  presents  its 


annual  report  for  1944  in  a  32-page 
illustrated  booklet.  The  company's 
part  in  war  production  is  covered  in 
detail,  along  with  some  excellent  il- 
lustrations depicting  the  job  that  Cat- 
erpillar has  done  m  battle  areas.  The 
company's  financial  statement  is  in- 
corporated in  the  book,  as  are  graphs 
illustrating  its  industrial  relations. 
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i  he  complete  range  of  facili 
lies  in  each  of  its  great  ship 
yards  rimming  America's  coastline  . . .  permi 
Todd  to  repair,  overhaul  or  maintain  al 
types  of  vessels  from  small  harbor  craft  t( 
large  liners  .  .  .  whether  for  drydocking,  a: 
loading  berth  or  afloat.  Advanced  mass  prO' 
duction  techniques,  special  Todd  processes 
and  skills,  bring  to  this  servicing  a  low-cosi 
efficiency  and  speed  welcomed  by  ship, 
owners  everywhere. 


TODD  SHIPYARDS  CORPORATION 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 


so.  PORTLAND,  ME. 


NO.  1    SISAL    ROPE 

NOW  BACK! 

Available  to  you  without  restriction 

Government  controls  have  nov^  been  lifted  from  Sisal  rope.  It 
v^ill  be  v^^elcome  nev^s  to  rope  users  that  you  can  now  purchase 
Sisal  for  every  purpose. 

Present  restrictions  continue  on  Manila  rope  but  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  too  long  before  you  see  the  familiar  Tubbs  Extra 
Superior  Manila  trademark  once  again. 

In  the  meantime,  you  will  find  Tubbs  VICTORY  Brand  No.  1 
Sisal  a  dependable  rope.  Having  75%  of  the  strength  of 
Manila,  Victory  is  made  with  the  same  exacting  care  in  our 
mills  from  the  best  Sisal  fiber  we  can  obtain. 

With  this  first  step  toward  the  normal  operation  of  our  indus- 
try, we  want  to  sincerely  thank  our  friends  and  customers  for 
the  patience  and  understanding  while  our  mills  were  doing  an 
all-out  job  for  the  war  effort. 

FOR  Victory  rope 


TUBBS 

CORBflGE 

compflnv 

San  Francisco                                                       Seattle 

Los  Angeles          •          Chicago          •          Portland          •          New  York 
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•  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  Nylon  tow 
rope  was  shortlived  because  it  kinked  and 
whipped.  The  success  of  great  invasions  by  the 
Airborne  infantry  depended  upon  stabilizing  the 
tow  rope. 

Columbian  Laboratories  attacked  the  problem 
.  .  .  stabilized  the  rope  .  .  .  made  it  trail  straight 
behind  the  plane.  Our  patent  No.  2,343,892. 

THEN  WE  GAVE  IT  VOICE!  Plane  to  glider  communication  was  essential. 
The  old  method  was  to  loop  the  telephone  cable  along  the  tow  rope.  After  Co- 
lumbian Laboratories  studied  that  one,  we  produced  a  tow  rope  with  built-in 
communication  wires  (Patent  Pending),  with  jacks  at  the  ends  to  plug  in  the 
service  .  .  .  jacks  that  released  smoothly  when  the  glider  cut  loose! 


Red—' 
While 

Blue-^ 


The  war  is  ended,  but  Columbian  Research 
goes  on.  To  the  problems  of  Peace  we  bring  the 
skills  of  war  .  .  .  that  we  may  continue  to  pro- 
duce only  the  finest  cordage,  for  each  of  the 
jobs  it  must  perform,  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 


COLUMBIAN   ROPE  COMPANY 

400-90  Genesee  Sfreet 
AUBURN,  "The  Cordoge  City",  NEW  YORK 
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U.  M.  E.  B.  Helaxes       '  R£VI€'U1 

fro  JoaS  rriT^  '^'  ^^""""^  Maritime  Executive  Board  was  held  in  Washington 
During  this  meeting  the  Board  members  decided  to  maintain  United  Maritime  Author- 
Z.Z.I  l%^o°A<       T"",^'  T'"'  beginning  on  September  2,  1945.   This  tentatively 
sets  March  2,  1946,  as  the  date  for  terminating  the  U.M.A.  agreement. 

In  an  attempt  to  return  to  normal,  on  an  orderly  basis,  the  commercial  tonnage  oper- 
ations, the  executive  committee  decided  to  simplify  the  operation  of  U.M.A.  control  of 
Allied  shipping,  and  tor  this  purpose  authorized  six  steps: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  certain  world  trading  areas  as  "commercial  areas"  Ton- 
nage assigned  to  these  areas  by  U.M.A.  would  operate  free  of  U.M.A  control  Each 
contractmg  government  would  have  permission  to  nominate  dry  cargo  vessels  of  its  own 
Hag  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  it  by  U.M.E.B.,  effective  at  future  date  or 
dates  to  be  agreed. 

(2)  All  tanker  operations  to  be  released  from  U.M.A.  control  effective  October  31, 
1945,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  certain  governments  for  the  balance  of  1945. 

(3)  Relaxation  of  restrictions  covering  transfers  of  vessels  to  the  flags  of  nations  not 
participating  in  U.M.A.,  subject  to  the  review  of  U.M.E.B.  in  each  case. 

(4)  Relaxation  of  restrictions  covering  time  charter  of  vessels  to  private  individuals 
or  firms  within  the  contracting  nations.  These  relaxations  permit  continuance  of  certain 
long-time  charters,  and  charters  with  respect  to  any  vessels  operating  in  "commercial 
trades." 

At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  at  London  early  m 
January,  1946,  to  determine  if  March  2,  1946,  is  to  be  the  final  termination  date. 

During  a  general  discussion  of  the  world  shipping  situation.  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land, 
chairman,  stated  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  W.S.A.  and  the  U.S.M.C.  to  lay  up  in  re- 
serve something  on  the  order  of  2000  commercial  ships  that  would  be  untouchable  except 
by  statute. 

These  actions  are  all  steps  in  the  right  direction  but  each  of  them  seems  to  be  a  rather 
hesitant  step,  surrounded  by  ifs  and  buts  to  such  an  extent  that  it  scarcely  makes  any 
easier  the  mental  processes  of  a  ship-operating  executive  trying  to  figure  the  future  of  his 
business. 

Of  course,  this  must  of  necessity  be  true  in  any  changes  of  an  agreement  to  which 
many  countries  and  many  divergent  interests  are  contractors. 

Also,  of  course,  these  qualifying  phiases  are  wise  precautions  in  a  post-war  world 
that  has  not  yet  settled  into  the  ways  of  peaceful  commerce  but  is  still  in  a  state  of 
violent  unrest,  with  large  displaced  civihan  populations  to  be  repatriated  and  large 
armies  to  be  returned  to  their  homelands,  in  many  cases  over  long  water  routes. 

Admiral  Land  has  a  tremendous  responsibility.  He  is:  managing  head  of  the  largest 
shipbuilding  concern  in  the  world;  operating  head  of  the  largest  ship-owning  concern  that 
ever  operated  ships;  and  chairman  of  the  board  managing  the  operation  of  the  merchant 
marine  fleet  of  the  world.  Has  any  other  one  man  in  history  ever  had  quite  so  much  mari- 
time responsibility?  And  yet  (more  power  to  his  fighting  American  heart)  he  is  doing  a 
magnificent  job  in  all  three  of  these  great  tasks. 
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Hydntulk  dredge  design 


By  Paul  J.  Cashing  and  Paul  M.  Enrighf 


Compiled  by  the  authors,  this  article  is  an  abstract  of  a  very 
comprehensive,  almost  encyclopedic  paper  describing  and  analyzinfi 
Dre^T"  "^  '""  '^^  '^"'Sn  and  operation  of  the  Hydraulic 

This  i^per  was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Northern  California 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers, 
Mn  t-rancisco,  on  September  26,  1945. 

Both  of  the  authors  have  had  long  experience  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  dredging,  and  the  complete  paper  forms  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  that  art. 

u   ^''■.^"^'"f  ''  president  and   Mr.   Enright   chief  engineer  of 
Hydraulic  Dredging  Company,  Ltd.,  Oakland,  California. 
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I  HE  HORSEPOWER 
requirements  of  the  main  pump  are 
functions  of  the  length  of  line,  lift, 
and  type  of  material  to  be  dredged. 
The  velocity  necessary  to  keep  the 
material  moving  varies  with  the  type 
of  material.  In  silt  of  soft  mud,  14 
feet  per  second  can  be  a  safe  velocity, 
while  20  feet  per  second  might  be 
required  in  heavy  cpral  rock.  In 
general,  the  most  efficient  velocity  in 
easily  pumped  material  is  that  veloc- 
ity which  just  carries  away  the  ma- 
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PROFILE    VIEW 


DIAGRAM    OP    OPERATION    OF     A 
HYDRAULIC    DREDGE 


terial  delivered  to  the  pump.  In  this 
type  of  material  the  limiting  factor  in 
the  output  is  usually  the  digging 
vacuum  available.  As  the  velocity  in 
the  discharge  line  is  lowered,  less 
vacuum  is  wasted  in  friction,  which 
leaves  a  higher  percentage  of  the  to- 
tal vacuum  available  for  transporta- 
tion of  material  to  the  pump. 

In  material  that  is  hard  to  pump, 
the  problem  is  to  carry  it  away.  High 
velocities  are  necessary  as  a  factor  of 
safety  against  plugged  lines,  but  these 
high  velocities,  in  turn,  reduce  the 
available  digging  vacuum. 

From  the  above,  it  may  be  seen  that 
there  are  both  upper  and  lower  criti- 
cal velocities  for  each  type  of  mate- 
rial.  Between  these  limits,  the  carry- 


ing capacity  of  the  pipe  stream  re- 
mains sensibly  constant,  but  above 
and  below,  it  drops  off  sharply. 

The  chart  on  page  641  shows 
graphically  the  effect  upon  output  of 
variations  in  pump  horsepower  per 
foot  of  line  for  light,  medium,  and 
heavy  materials.  Keeping  in  mind 
that  both  pipe  line  length  and  char- 
acter of  material  often  change  radi- 
cally during  brief  operating  periods, 
a  study  of  the  chart  should  show  the 
necessity  for  variable  speed  on  the 
main  pump. 

From  general  experience  and  the 
previous  analysis,  it  would  seem  that: 
(a)  The  minimum  economic  require- 
ment is  a  20%  speed  reduction,  which 
would  give  a  power  variation  of  5 1  % 


on  the  centrifugal  pump,  (b)  Speed 
reductions  beyond  20%  are  economi- 
cally justifiable  only  if  obtained  with- 
out excessive  cost. 

On  a  self-powered  dredge,  speed 
control  is  inherent  in  the  unit.  Speed 
control  on  electric  dredges,  where 
ac  slip  ring  wound  rotor  induction 
motors  are  generally  used,  is  achieved 
by  varying  the  resistance  in  the  sec- 
ondary or  by  introducing  a  counter 
voltage  in  the  secondary. 

Varying  the  resistance  in  the  sec- 
ondary is  cheapest  from  the  stand- 
point of  first  cost,  and  it  is  well 
adapted  to  dredge  use.  While  the 
slip  energy  is  dissipated  in  heat,  the 
over-all  cost  per  cubic  yard  can  be  re- 
duced as  much  as  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent  in  mixed  digging  due  to  the 
increased  output  made  possible  by 
the  speed  control. 

By  introduction  of  a  counter  volt- 
age in  the  secondary  we  are  able  to 
salvage  the  slip  energy  and  correct 
power  factor.  This  system  costs  5  or 
6  times  as  much  as  would  a  liquid 
rheostat.  Choice  between  the  two  is 
a  problem  in  economics — considera- 
tion being  given  to  the  difference  in 
power  cost  and  cost  of  operation. 

Winding  Gear 

All  operations  pertaining  to  the 
movements  of  the  dredge  are  han- 
dled by  the  winding  gear.  It  is  used 
to  raise  and  lower  the  spuds  and  lad- 
der, and  to  swing  the  cutter  from 
side  to  side  across  the  cut.  Often  it 
is  used  to  handle  the  mooring  wires 
used  when  the  dredge  cannot  be  op- 
erated with  spuds. 

It  should  be  possible  to  raise  the 
ladder  40  feet  in  the  time  it  takes  to 
swing  the  dredge  from  the  side  to 
the  center  of  cut.  On  the  digging 
swing,  when  the  cutter  is  undercut- 
ting the  material,  the  winding  gear 
must  be  able  to  heave  the  cutter  into 
the  bank  and  develop  the  full  rated 
load  of  the  cutter  drive.  On  the  walk- 
ing swing,  when  the  cutter  is  over- 
cutting  the  material,  the  cutter  will 
tend  to  run  away  instead  of  dig.  Un- 
der this  condition  the  brake  on  the 
opposite  swing  wire  must  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  cutter  to  a  normal 
rate  of  swing  against  the  full  load 
torque  of  the  cutter  drive. 

Often  the  material  is  so  hard  to  dig 
that  the  walking  swing  cannot  be 
safely  controlled  and  there  is  danger 
of  wrecking  the  equipment.  In  this 
case  the  cutter  is  worked  only  on  the 
digging  swing  and  then  coasts  back 
across  the  cut.    Since  the  coast  in- 
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volves  lost  time,  it  should  be  made 
at  as  high  a  rate  of  speed  as  possible. 
The  relative  speed  and  line  pull 
requirements  for  the  different  opera- 
tions are: 

(1)  Spuds— High  pull,  low  speed. 

(2)  Ladder— Moderate  pull,  high 
speed. 

(3)  Walking  Swing  — Low   pull, 
high  speed. 

(4)  Digging  Swing  — High  pull, 
moderate  speed. 

Cutters 

The  cutters  now  in  general  use  fall 
into  two  general  classifications,  bas- 
ket types  and  straight  arm  types.  The 
basket  type  is  also  known  as  the  El- 
licott  cutter.  This  cutter  consists  of 
a  hub,  back  wearing  ring  and  sev- 
eral spiral-shaped  knives  or  blades  in- 
tegral with  the  hub  and  wearing 
nng.  The  cutter  is  pear-shaped  in 
appearance  with  the  blades  turning 
backward  through  180  degrees  at  the 
nose  to  join  the  hub.  The  straight- 
arm  type  cutter  consists  of  a  hub, 
sometimes  a  back  wearing  ring,  and 
several  spiral  -  shaped  blades.  'The 
blades  are  attached  to  the  hub,  and 
wearing  ring,  if  any,  by  bolts. 

The  special  blades  in  either  type  of 
cutter  must  conform  to  several  re- 
quirements. The  cutting  action  must 
be  smooth.  This  is  obtained  by  hav- 
ing the  wrap  of  the  blades  overlap 
each  other.  The  cutting  edge  must 
wear  continuously  to  a  sharp  edge 
until  worn  out  and  the  blade  must 
clear  itself  from  rubbing  against  the 
uncut  bank.  This  required  digging 
angle  is  a  function  of  the  rpm  of  the 
cutter  ahd  the  swing  speed.  If  the 
above  requirements  are  met,  the  cut- 
ter will  also  be  inward  feeding  and 
flow  through  the  cutter  will  be  to- 
ward the  suction  mouthpiece. 

HuU 

The  structural  design  of  the  hull 
must  take  into  consideration  the  live 
loads  imposed  on  it  by  the  dredging 
operation.  The  total  vertical  load 
from  the  ladder  on  the  hull  and  A- 
frame  includes  severe  impact  loads, 
and  the  "digging  under"  load  from 
the  cutter  which  may  exceed  all  the 
dead  load  stresses.  Vertical  loads 
from  the  spuds  should  include  the 
forces  required  to  break  a  stuck  spud 
loose  from  a  clay  bottom.  Spud  wells, 
3r  gates,  must  be  strong  enough  to 
^orce  the  spuds  to  break  first  under 
iny  type  of  reaction  or  twist.  The 
adder  and   trunnions   will   have   the 


full  weight  of  dredge  thrown  against 
them  when  the  cutter  is  suddenly 
stopped  in  its  swing. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  if 
a  hull  is  designed  to  be  structurally 
safe  when  supported  at  the  ends  or  in 
the  middle,  it  is  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  live  loads  imposed  on 
it  by  the  dredge  operations. 

Except  for  a  few  rare  cases,  all 
dredge  sinkings  have  occurred  due  to 
breakage  of  the  main  pump  or  piping 
while  operating.  These  parts  are  sub- 
ject to  abrasion  and  cannot  economi- 
cally be  kept  in  new  condition,  and 
they  are  subject  to  severe  shocks 
from  water-hammer.  Good  design 
requires  that: 

(1)  The  discharge  pipe  be  above 
deck  and  outside  the  house. 

(2)  The  main   pump  be  set  m  a 


watertight  pump  pit  that  can  be 
flooded  without  endangering  the 
dredge. 

(y)  The  hull  suction  pipe  be  en- 
closed in  bulkheads  that  can  be  flood- 
ed without  endangering  the  dredge. 

(4)  Spud  wells  and  ladder  trun- 
nions be  isolated  from  the  hull 
proper  by  watertight  bulkheads. 

(1)  General:  Normally,  the  prob- 
lem posed  to  the  designer  will  be 
to  construct  a  dredge  of  stated  size, 
pump  power,  cutter  power  and  type. 
The  prospective  purchaser  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  already  analyzed  and 
determined  all  of  the  various  eco- 
nomic factors  leading  to  this  specifi- 
cation. An  outline  may  be  given  of 
what  should  be  specially  considered 
by  the  designer: 

(1)    The   main   pump   capacity   is 
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the  dominant  function  of  the  dredge. 
All  other  parts  of  the  dredge  must 
be  designed  to  impose  the  least  pos- 
sible limitations  upon  continuous  op- 
eration at  maximum  capacity, 

(2)  The  cutter  drive  may  encoun- 
ter almost  anything  from  boulders  to 
sunken  wrecks.  Extra  margin  of 
safety  must  provide  against  "break- 
age" under  such  shock  loads. 

(3)  Where  possible  without  sub- 
stantial extra  cost,  allowance  should 
be  made  for  probable  subsequent  im- 
provements by  providing,  particular- 
ly: extra  hull  freeboard;  oversize  cut- 
ter shafting  and  bearings;  and  addi- 
tional steaming  capacity.  Dredges 
just  seem  naturally  to  "grow"  in  size 
and  power  after  being  originally 
built.  The  additional  margin  pro- 
vides meanwhile  a  safer,  better 
dredge. 

(4)  Particularly  important  to  the 
operator  are  ruggedness;  simplicity; 
standardization  and  interchangeabil- 
ity  of  parts;  and  flexible,  positive 
controls. 

(2)  Probable  future  limits  of 
dredges:  Dredges  have  developed  so 
rapidly  in  recent  years  as  to  general 
size  and  power  requirements  that  the 
present  dredge  operator  and  designer 
may  well  ask,  "Will  a  dredge  built 
now,  in  accordance  with  best  experi- 
ence, analysis  and  design,  become  rel- 
atively obsolete  soon?" 

It  seems  probable  that  dredges  have 
now  pretty  well  "grown  up,"  and 
that  limits  are  being  approached  at: 


Pump  power  for  a  30"  dredge 
about  8000  hp. 

Cutter  power  for  a  30"  dredge 
about  1200-1500  hp  average,  with 
peak  loads  of  3000  hp. 

(Smaller  size  dredges  in  propor- 
tion.) 

Size  of  dredge — 30". 

The  basic  reasons  for  these  prob- 
able limits  may  be  given: 

(a)   Pump  power  limit:    The  use 

of  8000  hp  develops  pump  pressures 
up  to  200#/in.2,  and  pipe  line 
lengths  of  from  10,000  ft.  (in  heavy 
material)  to  20,000  ft.  or  more  in 
lighter  materials. 

Hence:  (1)  The  pressure  in  the  dis- 
charge lines  requires  heavier  pipe 
and  fittings,  such  that  cost  and  han- 
dling problems  and  delays  of  all  the 
auxiliary  equipment  begin  to  oper- 
ate against  continuous  maximum  op- 
eration of  the  dredge. 

(2)  The  abrasive  rate  of  wear  in 
the  pump  increases  directly  with  the 
pressure  developed.  Hence  more  fre- 
quent delays  for  renewals  and  main- 
tenance. 

(3)  Considering  the  transporting 
action  in  the  pipe  line,  the  increased 
length  of  time  during  transport  per- 
mits increased  setding  of  the  mate- 
rial to  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  there- 
by reducing  the  maximum  quantity 
of  material  which  can  be  moved.  The 
use  of  a  booster  for  longer  lines 
should  have  the  effect  of  remixing 
the  material  and  thereby  restoring 
the  transporting  capacity. 


(b)  Cutter  power  limit:  The  pres- 
ent use  of  1000  -  hp  motors  (with 
2000-hp  peak  loads)  has  created  se- 
vere problems  of  cutter  blade  wear, 
breakage  of  cutters,  shafting,  hull  and 
trunnions,  and  severe  maintenance, 
from  shock  and  vibration  of  boiler 
tubes,  condenser  tubes,  etc.  Any  sub- 
stantial increase  in  cutter  power  may 
require  radical  and  substantial  inno- 
vations throughout  the  dredge. 

(c)  Size  of  dredge  limit:  Much  ar- 
gument exists  as  to  the  economical 
size  of  dredge,  whether  24",  27"  or 
30".  Lines  larger  than  30"  have  been 
used  (33"  Hues  on  short  discharge 
lines  on  the  Mississippi  River),  but 
today  there  are  none  known  in  gen- 
eral consistent  use  larger  than  30". 
Briefly  stated,  the  general  conclusion 
seems  to  be: 

(1)  Disposal  problems  increase 
with  the  square  of  the  pipe  diameter. 

(2)  Feeding  of  the  pump  must  in- 
crease also  with  the  square  of  the 
pipe  diameter. 

(3)  Both  these  problems,  with  30" 
dredges,  are  so  varied  and  difficult 
that  in  general  a  30"  dredge  may  be 
operating  at  maximum  pumping  ca- 
pacity less  than  70%  of  the  operating 
time. 

(4)  Considered  as  an  economic 
curve  of  plotting  possible  unit  costs 
(per  cy)  against  size  of  dredge,  the 
30"  dredge  unit  costs  are  down  to 
the  flat  part  of  the  curve,  where  a 
small  increase  or  decrease  in  size 
would  show  but  little  possible  change 
in  unit  costs.  Hence  larger  sizes 
seem  unwarranted. 

Future  Improvements  in  Dredges 

Possible  future  improvement  to 
further  improve  performance  and 
unit  costs  in  large  outputs  under  good 
conditions  are  probably  limited  to  a 
cumulative  total  of  small  individual 
improvement  in  operating  efficiency, 
such  as  higher  economy  power  plants, 
more  flexible  controls,  and  concen- 
tration on  design  of  the  dredge  and 
attendant  plant  to  reduce  time  de- 
lays. Contrarily,  there  should  be  a 
wide  possibility  of  improved  per- 
formance and  unit  costs  under  the 
tougher  operating  conditions,  and  an 
increased  ability  of  the  dredge  to  per- 
form economically  work  which  up  to 
a  few  years  ago  was  considered  be- 
yond practicability  for  a  hydraulic 
dredge. 
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A  Brifish.built  Escort  Carrier.  H.M.S.  Bi..r.  (All  photographs  Bn„sh  Offical  Photographs) 


War's  Impact 

on  British  Sliipyards 


T, 


,  HE  SHIPBUILD- 
ING  industry  of  Britain,  normally 
the  largest  industry  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  is  now  being  geared  to  the 
tasks  of  reconstruction. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in 
the  wartime  development  of  most 
other  industries,  but  in  shipbuilding 
the  changes  in  procedure  and  meth- 
ods compared  with  the  pre-war  pe- 
riod have  been  negligible. 

To  understand  the  position  of  Bnt- 
ish  shipbuilding,  as  it  emerges  from 
the  war  scene,  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
preciate the  nature  of  the  problem 
with  which  the  industry  was  con- 
fronted during  the  war. 

The  extent  of  Britain's  shipbuild- 
ing effort  in  wartime  was  governed 
by  the  insatiable  demand  for  air- 
craft. When  the  broad  production 
pattern  was  laid  down  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1940,  the  bomber  was 
the  only  weapon  with  which  Britain, 
alone,  could  ever  hope  to  strike  di- 
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rectly  at  her  enemy.  Aircraft  pro- 
duction therefore  absorbed  most  of 
the  potential  pool  of  industrial  labor. 

The  main  privately-owned  ship- 
building and  ship-repairing  establish- 
ments, which  in  1939  employed  a  to- 
tal of  about  90,000  workers,  had 
doubled  their  man  power  figure 
when  the  war  reached  its  peak  in 
1943.  But  nearly  half  the  labor, 
about  80,000  workers,  were  engaged 
in  conversion  work,  and  repairs, 
naval  and  mercantile,  which  always 
had  the  highest  priority;  and  of  the 
remaining  labor  force,  nearly  two- 
thirds  were  engaged  on  naval  con- 
struction. 

In  short,  merchant  ships  had,  first- 
ly, to  be  kept  in  service;  secondly,  to 
be  more  adequately  protected;  and 
thirdly,  to  be  turned  out  new  from 
the  shipyards.  The  result  of  this  low 
priority  was  that  the  man  power  dc 
voted  to  the  construction  of  new 
merchant  ships,  so  far  from  increas- 
ing, actually  declined.  In  1937-38 
about  49,000  men  were  employed  on 
the  construction  of  new  ships.    By 


early  1940  that  figure  had  been 
halved;  and  at  the  peak  period,  at 
the  end  of  1942,  only  41,000  men 
were  engaged  on  this  work. 

Production 

The  production  of  1,300,000  tons 
gross  (say,  two  million  tons  dead- 
weight) in  1942  appears  small  in- 
deed beside  the  colossal  mercantile 
output  of  the  United  States  yards. 
But  when  it  is  realised  that  this  figure 
was  achieved  by  a  smaller  labor  force 
than  that  responsible  for  1938  pro- 
duction record  of  1,030,000  tons 
gross — the  highest  for  eight  years; 
that  the  labor  force  had  been  "di- 
luted" with  women  and  new  re- 
cruits; that  production  schedules 
were  subject  to  constant  interruption 
by  bombs  as  well  as  various  priority 
demands;  that  a  rigid  "blackout"  was 
in  operation;  and  that,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  defensive  measures, 
each  ship  represented  much  more 
work  per  ton  than  formerly:  when  all 
this  is  borne  in  mind,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood why  the  British  mercantile 
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A  British  Navy  float- 
ing kitchen  (converted 
Thames  barge  1  off  the 
Normandy  beachhead. 


shipbuilding  industry  is  proud  of  its 
war  achievements. 

Over  the  five  years,  1940-44,  the 
average  merchant  tonnage  completed 
per  annum  was  1,096,000  tons  gross. 
The  British  program  was  never  one 
of  "volume,"  such  as  that  of  the 
United  States  or  even  Canada.  To 
an  increasing  degree,  it  became  a 
program  of  special  type  construction 
to  meet  war  needs,  subject  always 
to  sudden  modification  as  fresh  stra- 
tegic demands  appeared.  While  this 
feature    involved    some    sacrifice    in 


terms  of  tonnage,  the  very  fact  that 
British  yards  were  not  enmeshed  in 
a  highly-geared  mass-production  ef- 
fort, dependent  on  a  constant  flow  of 
standardized  products,  meant  that 
such  interruptions  could  be  borne 
without  major  upheaval. 

It  is  in  ship  design  that  circum- 
stances of  war  have  brought  more 
changes  than  in  shipbuilding  meth- 
ods. So  far  as  construction  tech- 
nique was  concerned  the  need  was 
for  greater  speed,  but  mass-produc- 
tion not  being  a  settled  policy,  there 


The  first  vessel  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Rail, 
way  Compony's  post- 
war cargo  fleet,  the 
10,000-ton  turbo-elec> 
trie  vessel  Beaverdell, 
shown  during  launch- 
ing from  the  shipyord 
of  Lithgows  Ltd.,  Port 
Glasgow. 


was  no  call  for  any  fundaments 
change  in  the  methods  evolved  ove 
the  years  as  those  most  suited  to  th 
individual  shipyards  and  the  wor 
which  they  understock.  Thus  th 
changes  which  may  be  seen  today  ar 
mainly  an  intensification  of  pre-wa 
trends. 

Welding 

Wider  adoption  of  welding  i 
probably  the  outstanding  feature  o 
development  during  the  past  si 
years.  As  in  the  United  States,  thi 
was  partly  dictated  by  the  labor  posi 
tion,  for  it  is  easier  to  train  welder 
than  riveters,  and  welding  is  a  suit 
able  type  of  employment  for  women 
The  proportion  of  welding  don 
varies  from  yard  to  yard,  but  in  gen 
eral  it  may  be  said  that  there  ha 
been  a  threefold  increase  in  weldin; 
plant.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  consid 
ered  that  hydraulic  riveting,  fo 
which  a  fair  amount  of  new  plan 
has  also  been  installed,  is  more  rapii 
and  more  economical  than  welding 

Greater  use  of  welding,  gas  cut 
ting  and  so  on  has  not  been  withou 
influence  on  shipyard  layout.  It  ha 
also  affected  structural  design,  ii 
which  the  development  of  a  nev 
steel  section  for  welding  bulkhea( 
stiffeners  so  as  to  avoid  turning  ove 
large  slabs  of  structure  under  fabri 
cation  is  among  the  outstanding  ex 
amples. 

Shipyard  Layout 

In  regard  to  layout,  there  hav( 
been  instances  where  the  number  o 
berths  have  been  reduced,  more  ef 
fort  and  space  devoted  to  prior  con 
struction  and  an  improvement  ii 
production     efficiency    secured.      Ii 
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British  yards,  the  optimum  manning 
position  is  reached  at  a  Httle  over  300 
vorkpeople  per  berth. 

Following  damage  by  air  raids  at 
ine  yard,  the  shop  space  was  de- 
igned so  as  to  allow  a  considerable 
ncrease  in  welded  preconstruction 
inder  cover.  Deck,  bulkhead  and 
ither  sections  are  now  fabricated  in 
inits  of  five  to  15  tons,  partly  by 
utomatic  welding  machines  import- 
d  from  the  U.  S.  A. 

This  yard  w^as  established  during 
he  last  war,  and  the  site  is  not 
ramped  in  the  way  that  some  Bntish 
ards,  developed  over  periods  of  100 
ears,  are  restricted.  It  is  possible 
ere  to  see  the  influence,  on  a  rela- 
vely  small  scale,  of  the  shipbuild- 
ig  technique  which  United  States 
ards  have  advanced  to  such  a  high 
itch  during  the  war  years. 

It  is  notable,  however,  that  one  of 
le  highest  production  recprds  of  the 
'ar  was  achieved  by  a  six-berth  ship- 
ird  founded  in  the  days  of  sail  and 
ow  hemmed  in  tightly  by  public 
jads  and  a  phalanx  of  tenement 
ouses. 

Together  with  the  extension  of 
reconstruction  inside  shipyards,  as- 
stance  from  the  structural  steel  in- 
ustry  was  obtained  by  the  prefabri- 
ition  of  steel  in  sm»ll  units  before 
slivery,  to  the  extent  of  50  to  60 
:r  cent  of  the  steel  weight  of  plates. 


angles  and  rivets.  It  was  in  this  con- 
nection that  there  arose  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  develop- 
ment in  design. 

Hull  Design 

It  was  desirable,  in  the  case  of 
these  so-called  "'prefabricated  ships," 
to  extend  the  length  of  parallel  mid- 
dle body  in  order  to  simplify  steel 
work  at  outside  establishments. 

A  series  of  experiments  eventually 
showed  that,  working  from  a  basic 
model  of  normal  ocean  tramp  type, 
the  parallel  body  could  be  increased 
from  69  ft.  to  142  ft.,  bilge  radius 
being  increased  from  4  ft.  6  in.  to  8 
ft.  rise  of  floor  and  tumble-home 
eliminated,  and  yet  a  hull  produced 
which  showed  an  improvement  in  re- 
sistance of  from  6.2  to  9.4  per  cent 
within  the  applicable  speed  range, 
despite  a  decrease  in  the  length -dis- 
placement ratio  and  an  increase  in 
the  block  coefficient.  The  subject  is 
being  further  investigated,  but  it  ap- 
pears evident  that  in  slow-speed  ships 
the  adoption  of  easier  bilges  than  for- 
merly will  be  one  of  the  results  of 
this  essay  in  wartime  simplification. 

Small  Craft 

Among  the  most  interesting  war- 
time shipbuilding  measures  have  been 
those  concerned  with  the  construc- 
tion of  small  craft. 


An  example  is  provided  by  a  series 
of  70  ft.  tugs  required  for  general 
harbor  purposes.  The  aim  was  to 
build  these  craft  without  interfering 
with  existing  schedules.  A  special 
straight-line,  or  hard  chine,  form  was 
evolved  in  which  all  cur\'ed  plates 
curved  in  one  direction  only,  with- 
out twist.  Complete  transverse  sec- 
tions were  "farmed  out"  among  in- 
land structural  firms  which  had  no 
previous  experience  of  shipbuilding. 
The  welded  sections  were  delivered 
to  the  launching  site  in  eight  units 
complete  in  every  detail,  and  there 
they  were  joined  together  simply  by 
circumferential  welds.  The  vessels 
were  launched  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  ever>'  four  and  a  half  days. 

This  was  another  production  de- 
vice which  showed  up  surprisingly 
well  from  the  design  point  of  view, 
for  it  turned  out  that,  at  slow  towing 
speeds,  the  straight-lined  form  was 
an  improvement  on  the  orthodox. 
The  same  type  of  hull  form  was  used 
for  prefabricated  400-ton  tankers. 

A  wartime  development  which  is 
expected  to  stay  is  the  welded  pre- 
fabricated stern  frame.  This  was 
adopted  to  relieve  the  pressure  for 
heavy  steel  castings,  and  many  of  the 
stern  frames  built  up  in  web  forma- 
tion were  produced  in  shipyards. 
I  Page  692,  please) 
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C1-A  molorship  Mormacdale,  built  ol  Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Beaumaat,  Texos. 


I 


HE  AMERICAN 
MOTORSHIP  is  truly  a  modern  ves- 
sel, because  the  majority  of  motor- 
driven  vessels  have  been  built  in  the 
last  five  or  six  years.  Even  relatively 
speaking,  the  motorship  is  modern, 
because  the  first  motorship  to  sail  the 
seas  was  built  in  1913.  This  vessel 
was  the  Selandia.  Both  the  hull  and 
the  engine  were  built  by  Burmeister 
6?  Wain  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
This  vessel  sailed  the  seas  until  sunk 
by  a  German  submarine  in  the  At- 
lantic sometime  in  1943.  This  was 
quite  a  record,  because  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  first  steamship  sailed  30  years 
or  if  the  first  sailing  vessel  sailed  for 
30  years  before  departing  for  Davey 
Jones'  Locker.  And  let  us  not  think 
of  the  Selandia  as  a  small  ship,  be- 
cause she  was  about  the  size  of  a 
modern  C-1  vessel. 

During     the     Selandia's     lifetime. 
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from  1913  to  1943,  we  have  gradu- 
ally witnessed  this  growing  form  of 
sea  power.  While  the  motorship  was 
long  neglected  and  overlooked  in  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,  Euro- 
pean nations  went  ahead  with  the  de- 
velopment and  building  of  motor- 
ships  to  the  extent  that  they  had 
more  diesel-powered  vessels  than 
they  had  steam.  For  instance,  in 
1938,  the  last  year  before  the  war, 
there  were  under  construction  in  the 
United  States  15  steamships  and  one 
diesel  ship.  In  the  entire  rest  of  the 
world,  there  were  102  diesel  ships 
being  constructed  and  only  five 
steamships.  These  were  all  large 
ocean-going  vessels.  Since  we  have 
no  available  figures  on  European  or 
foreign  production  since  the  war,  this 
article  will  deal  with  the  various 
types  of  American  motorships  which 
were  built  from  1940  until  1945. 

Between  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II,  shipbuilding  in  the  United 
States  declined  almost  to  the  vanish- 
ing point  as  far  as  ocean-going  ships 
were  concerned.    Our  merchant  ma- 


rine consisted  mostly  of  steamships 
left  over  from  the  last  war.  From 
1918  to  1938  very  few  cargo  ships 
were  built  and  very  few  were  diesel 
powered.  However,  by  the  end  of 
1944  we  find  that  the  Navy  has  more 
floating  horsepower  than  exists  in  the 
land-powered  generating  equipment 
of  the  nation,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  the  Navy's  horsepower,  in  fact 
more  than  30  million  horsepower, 
comes  from  diesel  engines.  During 
World  War  I  the  Navy  had  only 
150,000  diesel  horsepower. 

C-2  Motorships 

When  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission's  building  program  was 
started  in  1938,  a  large  portion  of 
the  ships  to  be  built  were  to  be  motor- 
ships.  The  Maritime  Commission 
had  started  with  three  basic  designs 
for  cargo  ships,  namely,  the  C-1,  the 
C-2  and  the  C-3.  After  the  war 
started,  this  motorship  program  was 
expanded  to  include  the  BT-1  tanker 
and  the  BK-2  tanker,  the  Cl-M-AVl 
coaster  vessel  and  the  Victory  ships. 
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The  first  motorships  contracted  for 
were  the  C-2's  which  were  built  by 
the  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Company  at 
Tampa,  Florida.  Eleven  ships  of  this 
type  were  built  at  Tampa  and  14 
were  built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Chester,  Pennsylvania.  The 
principal  dimensions  for  the  C-2  ar; 
as  follows: 

Length,  over-all   459'  o" 

Beam,  molded    63'  0" 

Depth,  molded  to  shelter 

deck  40'  6" 

Load  draft,  molded 25'  0" 

Displacement,  full  load      13,900  tons 

Deadweight    8,767  tons 

Gross  tonnage 8,228  tons 

Fuel  capacity 1,501   tons 

Shaft  horsepower  6,000 

Service  speed 15/2  knots 

The  first  motorship  delivered  from 
the  Tampa  yard  was  the  Sea  Witch. 
This  is  a  standard  Maritime  Commis- 
sion C-2  design.  It  was  delivered  in 
1940  from  the  Tampa  Shipbuilding 
Company  and  was  designed  by 
George  Sharp,  Naval  Architect  of 
New  York.  The  vessel  is  propelled 
by  two  9-cylinder  Nordberg  marine 
diesel  engines  rated  .^200  brake 
horsepower  at  225  rpm.  These  en- 
gines deliver  a  total  of  6000  shaft 
horsepower  through  hydraulic  coup- 
lings and  gear  reduction  sets  to  the 
single  propeller  at  92  rpm.  They  are 
capable  of  developing  a  total  of  6600 
shaft  horsepower  at  a  propeller  speed 
of  95  rpm.  This  is  a  10%  overload 
and  can  be  operated  continuously  un- 
der this  condition.  A  maximum  of 
7500  shaft  horsepower  for  a  period 
of  two  hours  can  be  maintained  at  a 
propeller  speed  of  99  rpm.  At  the 
present  time  the  Sea  Witch  has  trav- 
eled approximately  500,000  miles  in 
approximately  20,000  hours  of  run- 
ning time.  Originally  operated  by 
the  United  States  Lines  on  their  Far 
Eastern  run,  the  Sea  Witch  has  been 
serving  as  an  Army  Transport  during 
the  war  times.  The  log  of  the  maiden 
voyage  of  the  Sea  Witch  is  shown  in 
a  table. 

The  Sea  Witch  is  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  how  the  standard  Maritime 
Commission  design  could  be  convert- 
ed for  wartime  use.  The  tween  decks 
were  rearranged  to  carry  troops.  The 
lower  cargo  holds  are  still  used  for 
carrying  cargo  and  supplies.  Most  of 
the  sister  ships  of  the  Sea  Witch  are 
serving  in  the  Navy  as  ammunition 
carriers  and  supply  ships. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  Man- 
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LOG  OF  MAIIEN  VOYAIE  OF  U/S  STAB  KNOT 


Long  Beech 

Running 
Tins 

Obs. 
Ullas 

Slip 

Oba. 
Speed 

Fuel  Oil 
BarrelB 

lAibe 
Oil 

XnglM 

Enlwetok 

iei>-12B-34C 

4701 

-0.15 

10.57 

961 

336 

166.0 

Paleu 

6D-10H-03M 

1689 

-0.83 

10.84 

34£.8 

180 

167.6 

Tecloban* 

30-  9E-29U 

773 

8.2 

8.25 

94.8 

126 

130.7 

Blek* 

6D-  3H-   en 

1276 

3.04 

8.8 

ISO. 3 

SS 

131.8 

Moretal* 

ED-13H-  3U 

821 

4.5 

8.57 

71.4 

6.5 

139.6 

Terakan** 

4D-26H-57M 

647 

43.0 

4.69 

153.25 

70. 

128.2 

Moratal* 

ZD-aOE-SSi 

653 

-5.2 

10.13 

114.95 

10. 

160.6 

Tarakan* 

2D-21H-57M 

637 

8.4 

9.59 

126.45 

106. 

160.9 

Uoretal* 

2I>-lSE-2ai 

627 

5.8 

9.91 

100.45 

13.5 

143.8 

HbllsBdla* 

4D-   3H-  6U 

849 

5.2 

8.95 

148.85 

0. 

145.0 

Lae* 

3D-        -12U 

610 

20.2 

7.66 

118.85 

29.5 

147.7 

Blak* 

3D-21H-491I 

929 

4.45 

9.92 

147.75 

146 

146.1 

San  Francisco* 

27D-19H-40M 

6382 

12.2 

9.89 

1389.2 

310 

168.2 

Total 

89D-07H-13M 

SO  305 

3520.05 

1384.5 

*  Indicates  conToy  or  running  at  reduced  speed  due  to 
weather  conditions. 


**  Indicates  barge  in  tow  on  this  voyage.     This  trip  also 
at  reduced  speed. 
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3B-1UI 
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17.45 

3.69 

113.2 
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ng   central   control   stand 


ila,  during  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
the  Sea  Witch  was_  in  port.  Having 
to  make  a  run  for  it  to  save  her  hfe, 
she  was  forced  to  run  at  a  25 ^c  over- 
load for  several  days.  In  spite  of 
such  a  grueling  voyage,  and  after 
five  years  of  wartime  service,  the 
Sea  Witch  is  still  maintaining  her 
"Maiden  Voyage"  performance. 
The   Nordberg    main   engines   on 


the  C-2's  are  of  the  two-cycle,  cross- 
head,  mechanical  injection  type,  with 
gear-driven  rotary  scavenging  blow- 
ers. Both  engines  are  controlled  from 
a  central  control  stand  through  a  sin- 
gle lever,  or  each  engine  may  be  con- 
trolled separately. 

C-1   Motorships 

The  next  popular  type  of  motor- 


ship  to  enter  the  marine  picture  is  the 
C-1  single-screw  cargo  ship.  Fifty- 
six  motorships  of  this  type  were  built. 
Forty-six  of  these  were  built  at  Penn- 
sylvania Shipyards,  Beaumont,  Texas, 
and  are  propelled  by  two  Nordberg 
six-cylinder  marine  diesels.  Five  were 
built  at  Western  Pipe  6?  Steel  Com- 
pany in  San  Francisco,  and  are  pow- 
ered by  Busch-Suher  diesels,  and  five 
were  built  at  .Seattle-Tacoma  Ship- 
yards in  Seattle,  and  are  powered  by 
Hamilton  M.A.N,  diesels.  One  of  the 
best  known  and  one  of  the  first  to  be 
delivered  of  this  type  was  the  M.S. 
Mormacdale.  The  Mormacdale  was 
delivered  in  February,  1942,  and  is 
operated  by  the  Moore-McCormack 
Lines.  Since  that  time  this  vessel  has 
been  serving  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
armed  forces  and  has  traveled  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  equal  to  ten 
times  around  the  world.  O.  T.  Red- 
den, the  chief  engineer,  who  took  the 
Mormacdale  from  the  shipyard,  is 
still  aboard  and  says  that  he  Ukes  the 
ship  better  than  any  he  has  sailed  on. 


Cl-A   upper   engine   room,    looking   for- 
ward,   showing    cylinder    heads. 
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Motonkip  Sm  Witch. 


The  principal  dimensions  of  the  C- 
lA  vessels  are  as  follows: 

Length,  over-all 413'  0" 

Depth,  molded  to  shelter 

deck  37'  6" 

Draft,  loaded 23'  6" 

Displacement,  full  load  .   11,000  tons 

Gross  tonnage   5,138  tons 

Fuel  capacity  9,640  barrels 

Shaft  horsepower 4,000 

Service  speed  14  knots 

The  C-1  power  plant  consists  of 
two  Nordberg  marine  diesels  driving 
through  electro-magnetic  couplings 
and  gear  reduction  sets  to  the  90- 
rpm  propeller.  These  engines  are  of 
the  trunk  piston,  two-cycle  mechani- 
cal injection  type.  Scavenging  air  is 
supplied  by  a  reciprocating  pump 
driven  directly  from  the  forward  end 
of  the  crankshaft.  The  normal  rat- 
ing of  each  21  J/2"  bore  by  29"  stroke 
engine  is  2075  brake  horsepower  at 
220  rpm,  or  a  total  of  4000  shaft 
horsepower  at  90  rpm  on  the  pro- 
peller. These  engines  are  capable  of 
running  continuously  at  lO'^i  over- 
load and  will  carry  25%  overload  for 
two  hours.  Both  engines  are  operated 
from  a  central  control  stand  and  can 
be  started,  stopped,  reversed  and  reg- 
ulated by  a  single  lever  for  both  en- 
gines, as  desired.   The  C-1  motorship 
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with  twin  engines  and  electro-mag- 
netic couplings  is  just  about  the  most 
flexible  power  plant  afloat.  It  can  be 
maneuvered  by  the  flip  of  the  wrist. 
With  one  engine  idling  in  the  go- 
ahead  position  and  the  other  idling 
in  the  go-astern  direction,  the  pro- 
peller direction  can  be  controlled  by 

view    olonq    fh«    upp«r    9allery 


magnetizing  the  magnetic  coupling 
on  the  engine  which  is  running  in  the 
desired  direction. 

Captain  R.  T.  Burcroff  of  the  M.S. 
Cape  Gaspe,  a  C-1  A,  reported  that 
this  ship  had  to  take  a  damaged  war- 
ship in  tow  from  Leyte  to  Hollandia. 
He  said  that  he  had  no  trouble  in  get- 

headt    of    th«    two    on^lnos    on 
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Upper:  Controls  for  the  two  3000-shp  engines  installed  in  the  Sea  Witch, 
along  the  passageway  between  the  two  engines  on  the  ship. 


ting  a  line  from  his  ship  to  the 
stricken  vessel  because  of  the  ease  of 
maneuvering  a  ship  with  twin  en- 
gines and  electric  couplings. 

Captain  Leif  Christensen  of  the 
Cape  Barrow  said  that  his  ship  man- 
euvered so  well  because  of  the  ma- 
chinery mstallation  that  he  seldom 
used  a  tugboat.  Many  steam  men 
have  criticized  the  marine  diesel  be- 
cause it  was  so  hard  to  start  and  stop, 
but  this  is  not  true  of  the  modern 
motorship.  Crash  stops  from  full 
ahead  to  full  astern  in  seconds  arc 
now  common  practice. 

Among  marine  engineers  this  type 
of  motorship  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular. I  have  known  many  men  to  go 
from  one  "Cape"  ship  to  another  and 


refuse  any  other  kind.  Four  of  these 
ships  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
Norwegian  Shipping  &?  Trade  Mis- 
sion for  their  operation,  and  one  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment. These  operators  are  very  en- 
thusiastic and  have  the  highest  praise 
for  these  modern  American-built  mo- 
torships.  This  praise  is  worthy  of 
note,  coming  from  two  countries 
whose  merchant  ships  are  predomi- 
nantly propelled  by  diesels.  The  data 
shown  in  one  of  the  tables  are  from 
the  log  of  the  Motorship  Cape  San 
Bias  on  her  maiden  voyage.  This  is 
typical  of  the  C-IA  ships. 

Coastal  Motorships 

Soon  to  become  a  familiar  sight  on 


the  Seven  Seas  and  in  the  far-flung 
ports  of  the  world,  are  the  270  Cl-M- 
AVl  coaster  vessels,  of  which  173 
are  propelled  by  Nordberg  marine 
diesel  engines.  Seventy-three  of  this 
type  are  propelled  by  Hamilton  M.A. 
N.  engines  and  24  by  Busch-Sulzer 
engines.  While  these  vessels  were 
built  to  fill  a  wartime  need  to  trans- 
port cargo  to  the  military  and  naval 
bases  in  the  Pacific  operations,  their 
unusual  maneuverability,  low  -  cost 
operation  and  dependability  of  the 
propelling  machinery  will  render 
them  valuable  as  coastal  vessels  and 
they  will  have  a  real  usefulness  as 
a  permanent  part  of  America's 
post-war  merchant  marine.  Some  of 
the  CI-M-AVl  ships  are  operated 
by  the  Navy,  some  by  the  Army  and 
some  by  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration. Fifteen  of  this  type  ship  have 
been  arranged  to  accommodate  dry, 
chilled  and  frozen  cargoes.  The  prin- 
cipal dimensions  of  this  ship  are: 

Length    338'  Q/i" 

Beam   50' 

Draft,  designed 18' 

Displacement  at  designed 

draft    6,240  tons 

Service  speed 11  knots 

The  propelling  unit  delivers  1700 
shaft  horsepower  at  the  normal 
speed  of  180  rpm  on  the  propeller 
shaft.  The  engine  is  capable  of  con- 
tinuous operation  at  a  10%  overload 
and  25%  overload  for  a  two-hour 
period.  At  the  maximum  rating,  the 
engine  develops  2125  horsepower 
with  an  engine  speed  of  194  rpm. 
The  design  of  the  engines,  in  general, 
is  identical  to  those  in  service  in  the 
C-1 A  and  C-2  type  cargo  ships.  They 
are  six  cylinder  with  a  bore  of  IXYx" 
and  a  stroke  of  29".  The  engine  is 
of  trunk  piston  construction  with  at- 
tached scavenging  pump.  One  of  the 
tables  in  this  article  is  an  excerpt 
from  the  log  of  the  Motorship  Star 
Knot  on  her  maiden  voyage.  This 
performance  is  typical  on  all  of  this 
type  vessel. 

Motor  Tankers 

Another  type  of  Maritime  Com- 
mission vessel,  designed  by  Joslyn  ii 
Ryan  of  San  Francisco,  is  the  Cl-M- 
BT2  Tanker.  The  principal  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows: 

Length,  over-all  325'  2" 

Loaded  draft  19' 

Beam   48'  2%" 

Shaft  horsepower  1,400 

Speed  10  knots 

Capacity   30,000  barrels 

(Page  692,  please) 
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At  top  of  poge  is  a  starboard  view  of  a  fully-loaded  C1-M-AV1  coastal  cargo 
vessel.  At  center  left  is  a  view  of  the  storboord  side  of  engine  room,  looking 
aft,  showing  simple  one^lever  control.  Center  right  shows  starboard  side  of 
main  engine,  looking  forward.  At  lower  left  is  the  upper  engine  room,  showing 
cylinder  heods  of  the  main  diesel  engine.  At  lower  right  is  the  6000-shp  moin 
dicsel  engine  for  the  motorship  Emery  Victory. 
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]Vavy  Day 

DclDber  27,  1945 


U.S.S.  MISSOURI— "MISSION  ACCOMPLISHED!" 


"San  Francisco,  we  give  you  bock  your  Navy. 
Its  strength  is  your  safeguard." 
ARTEMUS   L.  GATES. 

Under  Secretary  of  Navy, 
speaking  to  San   Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Club. 
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"As  v/e  see  the  victorious  Navy  sailing  into  San 
Francisco  Bay  we  humbly  realize  that  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  is  with  us  yet." 

ERNEST   INGOLD, 
Chairman, 
S.  F.  Novy  Day  Committee. 
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THE  C-4  CARGO  LIIVEH 


Inboard  Profile  and  General  Arrangement  Pla 


THE  C-4  CARGO  LOER 


Deck,  Tank  Top,  ond  Tank  Arronqemenis. 


The  C-4  Cargo  Vessels 


THE    LATEST    U.  S.  M.  C. 
STANDARD  FREIGHTERS 


Based  largely  on  a  design  devel- 
oped for  the  United  States  Inter- 
coastal  trade  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  contracted  with  various 
American  shipyards  to  build  75  large 
cargo  vessels  of  the  C-4  type.  As  of 
September  1,  1945,  some  53  of  these 
vessels  had  been  delivered,  most  if 
not  all  of  them  in  special  types  for 
military  use  ranging  from  Army 
Transports  to  hospital  ships. 

The  Kaiser  Company,  Inc.,  ship- 
yards, Richmond  No.  3,  California, 
and  Vancouver,  Washington,  have 
delivered  18  C-4  Army  Transports 
and  are  now  working  on  the  comple- 
tion of  10  as  general  cargo  ships.  As 
will  be  noted  from  the  profile  and 
general  arrangement  plans  herewith, 
the  C-4  is  a  big  husky  cargo  carrier 
with  machinery  aft  and  with  the  en- 
tire middle  body  of  the  hull  given 
over  to  large  cargo  holds.  The  gen- 
eral characteristics  are  given  here- 
with. 

Of  the  cargo  vessels  in  this  class 
now  under  construction,  allocations 
have  been  made  to  several  shipping 
firms  including  Luckenbach  S.  S.  Co. 
and  American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co. 

The  profile  shows  a  raked  bow, 
modified  cruiser  stern,  long  fore- 
castle and  poop  erections,  and  nine 
watertight  bulkheads  extending  to 
the  upper  or  weather  deck.  The  ten 
compartments  formed  by  the  water- 
tight bulkheads  are,  starting  at  the 
bow:  forepeak;  hold  No.  1;  hold  No. 
2:  hold  No.  3;  hold  No.  4;  hold  No. 
5;  hold  No.  6;  machinery  space;  hold 
No.  7  (refrigerated) ;  and  after  peak. 
Holds  No.  1  and  No.  7  are  served  by 
two  5-ton  booms  and  two  cargo 
winches.  Each  of  the  other  five  holds 
is  served  by  four  5 -ton  cargo  booms 


and  four  cargo  winches  making  a 
total  of  24  5-ton  booms  and  24  cargo 
winches.  In  addition  a  50-ton  65- 
foot-length  boom  is  fitted  at  the  cen- 
ter line  on  the  after  end  of  the  upper 
deck  hatch  to  hold  No.  6.  All 
winches  are  electric  motor  drive  of 
the  U.  S.  M.  C.  standard  unit  type, 
capable  of  handling  a  5 -ton  load  at 
300  f.p.m.  rope  speed. 

An  electric  drive,  double  wildcat 
windlass  is  installed  on  the  forward 
end  of  forecastle  deck  capable  of  rais- 
ing both  anchors  and  anchor  chains 
simultaneously.  This  windlass,  on  the 
ships  building  at  Richmond  No.  3,  is 
built  by  the  American  Hoist  and 
Derrick  Co.  Each  vessel  carries  four 
anchors.  Two  of  these  are  stockless 
bowers  of  12,740  lbs.  each,  one  a 
stockless  spare  bower  of  10,815  lbs., 
and  one  a  stockless  steam  anchor  of 
4,550  lbs.  Cable  carried  includes: 
300  fathoms  of  2  9/16  inch  cast  steel 
stud  link  anchor  chain;  105  fathoms 
6  .\  24  lY&  inch  diameter  wire  cable; 
140  fathoms  6  x  24  2  1/16  inch  diam- 
eter wire  towing  cable;  two  90  fath- 
om hawsers  6  x  24  I  "inch  diameter; 
and  three  90  fathom  7J/2  inch  cir- 
cumference manila  warps. 

The  hatch  openings  on  the  weath- 
er decks  are  all  18'  wide  by  27'  long 
with  the  exceptions  of  No.  1  and 
No.  7,  which  are  respectively  18  ft. 
wide  by  17  ft.  long,  and  18  ft.  wide 
by  17  feet  3  inches  long.  On  the 
lower  decks  all  of  these  hatches  are 
increased  in  length  by  three  feet. 

Mooring  capstans  are  installed  port 
and  starboard  aft  on  the  poop  deck. 
These  units  are  of  the  vertical  shaft 
type  with  electric  drive  on  the  deck 
below  housed  in  a  special  enclosure. 
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Navigation 

At  the  after  end  of  forecastle  deck 
a  bridge  erection  carries  a  navigating 
bridge  deck,  and  a  captain's  bridge 
deck.  On  the  navigating  bridge  deck 
is  located  the  wheelhouse  and  chart 
room.  The  top  of  wheelhouse  will 
be  decked  over  with  a  wooden  deck, 
covered  by  an  awning,  and  fitted 
with  a  raised  platform  for  a  steering 
station  that  supports  a  binnacle,  a 
gyrocompass  repeater,  a  speaking 
tube,  and  a  steering  wheel. 

In  the  wheelhouse  will  be  installed 
the  usual  echo  sounding  device,  gyro- 
compass repeaters,  gyropilot,  smoke 
detection  cabinet,  signal  light  con- 
trol board,  shaft  revolution  indicator, 
engine  room  telegraph,  steering 
wheel  and  telemotor.  The  chart  room 
immediately  aft  of  the  wheelhouse 
will  be  equipped  with  all  necessary 
charts,  signal  flags,  and  instruments 
for  obtaining  fix  on  charts. 

Accommodations 

Accommodations  for  the  captain 
comprising  a  stateroom  with  private 
bath  and  a  commodious  office  are 
located  on  the  captain's  bridge.  Here, 
also,  is  located  the  radio  room 
equipped  with  radio  installations  of 
sufficient  power  and  scope  to  main- 
tain constant  communication  with 
either  end  of  any  route  on  which  the 
vessel  may  be  working.  The  cap- 
tain's bridge  level  on  this  superstruc- 
ture has  an  open  walkway  all  around 
the  enclosure. 

On  the  forecastle  deck  level  of  the 
bridge  erection  there  are  two  guest 
rooms,  a  room  for  radio  operators,  a 
room  for  the  purser  and  pharmacist, 
and  a  room  for  the  master  gyrocom- 
pass.   Below  on  the  upper  deck  the 
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accommodations  take  the  full  beam 
of  the  ship  and  include:  an  office  for 
the  first  officer;  three  staterooms  with 
private  shower  and  toilet  for  the  1st 
officer,  the  2nd  officer,  and  the  .^rd 
mate;  a  room  for  the  junior  Jrd  mate, 
and  a  room  for  a  deck  cadet  and  an 
engine  room  cadet,  the  two  rooms 
having  a  common  shower;  a  com- 
modious officers"  lounge;  a  pantry;  a 
steward's  locker;  an  electrician's 
shop;  a  slop  chest;  and  a  room  hous- 
ing the  fan  that  takes  care  of  the 
forced  ventilation  of  these  quarters. 

Around  the  machinery  casing  aft 
are  grouped  the  accommodations  for 
the  engineer  officers,  and  the  crew. 
On  the  poop  deck  level  are:  an  office 
for  the  chief  engineer;  and  stateroom 
with  toilet  and  shower  for  the  chief 
engineer,  the  1st  assistant  and  the 
2nd  assistant. 

On  the  upper  deck  level  are:  the 
galley;  the  officers'  and  the  crew's 
pantry;  refrigerated  and  dry  galley 
stores;  the  officers'  lounge  and  mess; 
the  hospital;  a  room  housing  the 
Cargocaire  system  equipment;  the 
crew's  mess;  and  nine  staterooms 
with  private  or  communicating 
shower  housing  the  5rd  assistant,  the 
junior  3rd  assistant;  the  refrigerating 
engineer;  the  chief  electrician;  the 
chief  steward;  the  two  junior  engi- 
neers; a  junior  engineer  and  assistant 
electrician;  a  boatswain;  and  two 
cook«. 

On  the  second  deck  level  are 
housed  .^0  members  of  the  crew,  the 
crew's  lounge,  and  ample  provision 
of  washrooms,  showers  and  toilets. 

Special  Cargo 

Provision  is  made  in  Hold  No.  3 
for  carrying  edible  oils  in  bulk,  by 
the  installation  of  four  large  tanks 
which  occupy  the  entire  hold  below 
the  third  deck,  and  are  built  into  the 
hull  with  a  steel  .seating  on  the  tank 
tops  and  with  space  and  access  all 
around  between  the  ship  shell  and 
the  ship  bulkheads  and  the  sides  of 
the  tank.  Each  tank  is  fitted  with  an 
e.xpansion  trunk. 

In  Hold  No.  7  provision  is  made 
for   considerable   tonnage   of   refrig- 


erated cargo  on  the  upper,  second, 
third,  and  first  platform  deck  levels. 
A  total  of  seven  large  refrigerated 
cargo  rooms  are  installed.  The  re- 
frigerating machinery  is  located  on 
the  upper  deck  level,  port  side,  along- 
side one  of  the  refrigeration  cham- 
bers. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

Two  Babcock  and  Wilcox  water 
tube  boilers  supply  steam  at  450° 
psi  to  a  double  reduction  geared 
Westinghouse  turbine  driving  the 
single  screw  shaft.  The  boilers  are 
mounted  above  and  aft  of  the  tur- 
bine. The  plant  is  of  standard  U.  S. 
M.  C.  type  and  auxiliary  equipment, 
and  is  rated  9000  shp.  The  boilers 
are  served  by  automatic  combustion 
control.  Feed  water  is  handled  in  a 
closed  system  with  three  stage  heat- 
ing by  steam  bled  from  the  main  tur- 
bine, the  deaerating  heater  being  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  act  as  a  hot  well. 

The  turbines  are  cross  compound 
with  the  low  pressure  unit  mounted 
on  and  exhausting  directly  into  the 
condenser. 

In  this  plant,  as  in  all  U.  S.  M.  C. 
marine  turbine  installations,  every 
effort  is  made  to  squeeze  the  last 
B.T.U.  out  of  the  steam  by  using  hot 
drains  from  the  various  heating 
stages  to  augment  the  stage  lower 
down  and  by  perfecting  the  insula- 
tion and  reducing  the  steampipe 
lengths.  Such  a  plant  should  give  a 
fuel  economy  of  approximately  0.56 


pounds  of  18,000  B.T.U.  oil  per 
shaft  horsepower  hour  and  should 
drive  this  ship  at  better  than  18  knots 
sea  speed  loaded. 

Cargo  Protection 

It  is  of  special  interest  that  these 
vessels  are  to  be  equipped  with  the 
Cargocaire  system  of  air  condition  for 
the  cargo  holds.  This  system  insures 
an  ample  supply  of  dehumidified  air 
at  proper  temperature  and  eliminates 
harmful  condensation  of  moisture  on 
the  cargo  and  on  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  hull  in  way  of  cargo  spaces. 
Thorough  protection  against  cargo 
fires  will  be  given  by  smoke  detection 
pipes  in  each  cargo  space  connecting 
with  an  indicator  and  alarm  cabinet 
in  the  wheelhouse  and  by  a  carbon 
dioxide  system  with  centralized  valve 
control. 

In  a  word  the  C-4  cargo  carriers 
will  be  finished  with  the  same  high 
class  equipment  and  the  same  meticu- 
lous attention  to  detail  that  char- 
acterizes the  well-known  C-2's  and 
C-3"s.  These  ships  should  make  ideal 
freighters  on  the  intercoastal  and  the 
transpacific  runs  and  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  to  be  very  popular  if  their 
cost  is  within  reasonable  limits  for 
the  trade  involved. 

For  the  information  from  which 
this  article  is  compiled  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  U.  S.  Martime  Commission 
and  to  the  Public  Relations  Depart- 
ment of  the  Richmond  Shipyards. 


General  Characteristics 

Length  B.  P 496'  0" 

Length  O.  A 523'  14" 

Beam    71'  6" 

Depth  43'  6" 

Draft  designed   (Load) 32'  0" 

Gross  Measurement 10,700  Tons 

Deadweight    14,500  Tons 

Power  normal  9,000  s.h.p. 

Steam  Pressure  450     psi 

Steam  Temperature  750     F 

Probable  Speed  18  knots  plus 
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PACIFIC  COAST  SHIPBUIlDmG 

The  followinq  statistical  statement  shows  the  shipbuilding  status  at  the  Pacific  Coast  as  of  October  15,  1945. 
for  both  mercantile  and  na<al  construction.  To  this  list  must  be  added  a  fairly  large  volume  of  tuna  clipper 
and  purse  seiner  vessels  now  building.  Some  of  the  yards  both  In  naval  and  In  merchant  building  have  con- 
siderable worh  ahead  for  delivery  well  Into  1*46  and  beyond.  The  rush  shipbuilding  of  the  hectic  war  rush  Is 
gone,  but  for  some  years  to  come  the  shipbuilding  and  ship  repairing  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be 
on  a  scale  greatly  eieeedlng  Its  pre-wor  volume. 

U.  S.  MARITIME  COMMISSION 

Vessels  Under  Construction  or  Under  Contract  or  Recent  Deliveries  in 
United  States  Shipyards  as  of  October  15,  1945 

Builder  No.  of 

SHIPS   DELIVERED  Vessels  Type  S;  Sije  Power  Owner 

CALIFORNIA— 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

Terminal  Island,  California 2  VC-:-SAP2  Turbine  U.S.M.C. 

Cargo  Vessel  6,000  h.p. 

436' 6"  X  62' X  38' 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington, 

California 9  Cl-M-AVl  Diesel  U.S.M.C. 

Cargo  Vessel  1.700  h.p. 

3  20'  X  50'  X  29'  Machinery  aft. 

10  C2-S-B1  Turbine  U.S.M.C. 

Cargo  Vessel  6,000  h.p. 

43  5'  x63'x40'6" 
Bethlehem-Alameda  Shipyard,  Alameda. 

California. 2  P2-SE2.R3  Turbo-electric  Amer.  Pres.  Lii 

Pass,  y  Cargo  20,500  h.p. 

573' X  76' 6"  x43'6" 
Kaiser    Richmond    No.    3,    Richmond, 

California 2  C4-S-A3  Turbine  U.S.M.C 

Troop  Transport  9,000  h.p. 

496' X  71' 6"  X  43' 6" 
2  C4-S-A4  Turbine  U.S.M.C. 

Cargo  Vessel  9,000  h.p. 

496'  X  71'  6"  X  43'  6"  Machinery  aft. 

Western  Pipe  if  Steel  Co 3  C3-S-A4  Turbine  Amer.  Pres.  Lii 

Cargo  Vessel  8,500  h.p.  U.S.M.C 

465   X  69' 6"  X  33' 6" 
OREGON— 

Albina  Engine  H  Machine  Works,  Port- 
land, Oregon 4  Cargo  Lumber  Diesel  U.S.M.C. 

Cl-MT-BUl  2,400  h.p. 

301' X  48' X  26'  Twin  screw. 

3  cargo  holds 

Kaiser  Swan  Island 3  Oil  tanker  Turbo-electric  U.S.M  C 

503' X  68' X  39' 3"  7.240  h.p. 

141,158  bbl.  Machinery  aft. 

TISE-Al 
Oregon   Shipbuilding   Corp.,   Portland, 

Oregon 5  Cargo  Vessel  Turbine  U.S.M.C. 

VC2-S-AP3  8.500  h.p. 

436' 6"  X  62' X  38' 
2  Cargo  Transport  Turbine  U.S.M.C. 

VC2-S-AP5  8,500  h.p. 

436'  6"  X  62'  X  38' 
WASHINGTON— 

Kaiser  Company  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash- 

'ng'o" 3  C4-S-A3  Turbine  U.S.M.C. 

Troop  Transport  9,000  h.p. 

496'  X  71'  6"  X  43'  6"  Machinery  aft. 

Kaiser  Company,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash- 

ing'on 8  C4-S-A4  Turbine  U.S.M.C. 

Cargo  Vessel  9,000  h.p. 

496' X  71' 6"  X  43' 6"  Machinery  aft. 

Keels  To  Be  Laid 

Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Cali- 

fof"'' 2  C2-S-B1  Turbine  U.S.M.C. 

Cargo  Vessel  6,000  h.p. 

435'  X  63' X  40' 6" 

Ships  To  Be  Launched — On  the  Ways  Up  to  October  16 

Albina,  Portland,  Oregon 2              Cl-MT-BUl  Diesel                              U.S.M.C. 

Cargo  Lumber  Vessel  2,400  h.p. 

301    X  48  X  26  Twin  screw. 

3  cargo  holds 

Bethlehcm-Alameda.  Alameda,  California 2              P2-SE-2R3  Turbo-electric 

Pass,  y  Cargo  20,500  h.p. 

573'  X  75'  6"  X  43'  6" 
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7,600  ca. 
10,700  ea. 


3,800  ea. 
5,000  ea. 


1 5,450  ea. 
10,000  ca. 


11,300  ea. 
5,500  ea. 


10,780  ea. 
14,500  ea. 


7,900  ea. 
12,000  ea. 


3,180  ea. 
3,820  ea. 


7,600  ca. 
10,700  ea. 


10,780  ea. 
14,500  ea. 


3,180  ea. 
3,820  ea. 


1 5,450  ea. 
10,000  ea. 


REVIEW 


Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Cali- 
fornia  


Kaiser  Swan  Island,  Portland,  Oregon 

Kaiser  Vancouver,  Vancouver.  Washingto 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  On 


C2S-BI 

Cargo  Vessel 

43  5' X  63' X  40' 6" 

T2-SE-AI 

Oil  Tanker 

141,158  bbl. 

503'x68'x  39'  3" 

C4.S-A4 

Cargo  Vessel 

496' X  71' 6"  x43'6" 

VC2S-AP3 

436' 6"  X  62' X  38' 

Cargo  Vessel 


Turbine 
6,00U  h.p. 

Turbo-electric 
7,240  h.p. 
Machinery  aft. 

Turbine 
9,000  h,p. 
Machinery  aft. 

Turbine 
8.500  h.p. 


6,200  ea. 
5,000  ea. 


10,780  ea. 
14,500  ea. 


7,600  ea. 
10,700  ea. 


SUPERVISOR  OF  SHIPBUILDING_U.  S.  NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

Contracts  Under  Construction.  12th  Naval  District.  Paeltic  Coast 

AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  ig4'5— PART  I 

U.  S.  Navy  Contract  Summary 


Anderson 
Basalt  Ro 
Bethlehen 


"'"""  Contracl 

y  Cristofani NObs-15059 

■''  Co NObs'1403 


^'"'  Co NObs-3 1 4 

NObs-2156 
NObs-1971 

Gener^l  Engineering  6?  Drydock  Co NObs-131 

Kneas,  George  N22()s-21945A 

N220.S-28489A 

Madden  6?  Lewis N220s-95521 

MPO  3148-1 

N220.S-24778A 

MPO  3752-1 

Moore  Equipment  NObs-1828 

Pollock-Stockton    NObs-1505 

Stockton  Coord N220s-90365 

MPO-3 150-1 


C60161-60164 
C74383-74388 

ARS38-43 
ARS44-49 

DD757-769 
YCV15-I8 
YG45-55 

AM283-2yi 
(8  boats) 
(5  boats) 

(6) 

(5) 

YCl089-Ii)92 

APL23-26 


Program  No. 

.      113 


64'  Victory  Launches. 

64'  Victory  Launches '..". 

Steel  Salvage  Vessels 
Steel  Salvage  Vessels 
2200  Ton  Destroyers 
Aircraft  Transportation  Lighters 

Garbage  Lighters 095 

Minesweepers  

26'  Whale  Boats 

26'  Motor  Whale  Boats 

Small  Boats 

40'  Motor  Launches 


047 
113 


113 


26'  Motor  Whale  Boats 

Open  Lighters q9[ 

Steel   Barrack   Ships 175 

Aircraft  Fuel  Boats 

26'  Motor  Whale  Boats 


Conlraclor  Ships 

ANDERSON  &■  CRISTOFANI 

NObs-15u59 C60I61-6O164 

(10) C74383-74388 

BASALT  ROCK  CO. 

NObs-1403     ARS-41 

42 
43 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CO. 

NObs-314  DD.760 

761 
762 
763 
764 
765 
766 
767 
768 
769 

NObs-1971  YG-45 

46 
47 
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Extension  by  Name  of  Ship 

Percentage  of 
^smv  Completion 

64'  Victory  Launches 

Opportune    97  q 

Reclaimer    ....: '.~ZZZ.   66 J 

Recovery    ^7  f 

John  W.  Thomason  98.5 

Buck    9Q_9 

Henley  84  0 

William  C.   Lawe 79.7 

Lloyd  Thomas  '. 75  2 

Keppler   71  2 

Landsdale    '. 61 A 

Seymour  D.  Owens. 56.2 

Abner  Read  ^^.^^.^ZZIZZ-Z^^Z^^.  46.5 

97.8 

92.0 

82.9 

82.8 

69.1 

I  P. 


Priority 

Delivery-  Datej 

MM 

6  delivered  as  of 

9-30-45 

MM 
MM 
MM 

10-   5-45 
11-29-45 
12-29-45 

MM 
MM 
MM 
MM 
MM 

10-11-45 
12-1545 
2-    1-46 
Undetermined 

MM 

MM 

MM 

MM 

MM 

MM 
MM 

MM 
MM 

10-  5-45 
10-19-45 
10-25-45 

11-  1-45 

MM 

Undetermined 

\<N.  1110,  plo 
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The  New 

Bethlehem  Ore  Carriers 


Embodying  a  number  of  new  fea- 
tures in  design  and  construction,  the 
new  ore  carriers  being  built  by  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company  will  present  an 
important  addition  to  the  fleet  of  the 
Ore  Steamship  Corporation.  They 
will  be  the  largest  and  fastest  ore 
carriers  afloat;  they  will  also  have  the 
highest  pressure  steam  propulsion 
machinery  installed  and  the  highest 
power  applied  through  a  single  screw 
in  any  cargo  vessel  in  America,  fea- 
turing the  largest  steam  reheating 
marine  installation  ever  built. 

Present  plans  call  for  eight  carriers, 
all  to  be  built  at  the  Bethlehem- 
Sparrows  Point  Shipyard.  The  first 
in  the  group,  the  S.S.  Venore,  was 
launched  last  January,  placed  in  serv- 
ice in  July,  and  has  completed  two 
round  trips.  Two  more  keels  have 
been  laid,  with  the  next  launching, 
the  S.S.  Chilore,  scheduled  early  ne.\t 
year.  The  principal  characteristics  of 
the  vessels  are  shown  in  the  table 
herewith. 

As  shown  in  the  illustrations,  these 
ships  are  of  the  poop,  bridge  and 
forecastle  type,  with  longitudinal 
framing  throughout   the   hold  space, 
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and  with  transvcrses  uniformly 
spaced  at  10  feet.  Transverse  fram- 
ing is  employed  in  the  bow  and 
stern.  Both  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse bulkheads  are  of  the  Bethle- 
hem-Frear  fluted  construction. 


Deck  Gear 

No  cargo  handling  facilities  have 
been  provided,  as  all  shore  installa- 
tions include  loading  and  unloading 
equipment.     Nine    watertight    steel 


Principal  Characteristics 

Length  over-all 583 

Length  between  perpendiculars 550 

Breadth,  molded 73 

Depth,  molded,  to-upper  deck  at  side 4.^ 

Summer  draft,  to  bottom  of  keel 34 

Displacement  in  salt  water 32  449 

Deadweight  at  summer  draft 24  376 

Light  weight  of  ship 8^200 

Capacity  of  ore  holds 420,284 

Fuel  oil  capacity 13'61.3 

Fresh  water  capacity 217 

Drinking  water  capacity 37 

Shaft  horsepower,  normal 1 1,000 

Shaft  horsepower,  maximum 13,000 

Designed  sea  speed '  15 

Steam  pressure  1  45Q 

Steam  temperature '750° 

Cruising  radius  at  16  knots 12,000 

Vacuum,  main  condenser '  28!/2 

Steam  for  reheating ]  440 


feet 

feet 

feet 

feet,  9 

feet,  3^ 

tons 

tons 

tons 

cu.  ft, 

barrels 

tons 

tons 


knots 

psi 

F. 

nautical  miles 

inches  Hg. 

lbs. 
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hatches,  each  35  ft.  long  and  25  ft. 
wide,  are  spaced  at  40  ft.  centers, 
with  an  additional  20  ft.  between 
No.  ?  and  4  hatches  for  the  bridge. 
To  facihtate  unloading,  the  ore  holds 
have  not  been  recessed  under  the 
bridge.  Each  hatch  cover  is  made  of 
fluted  plate,  in  two  sections.  These 
sections  hinge  fore  and  aft,  and  are 
swung  up  to  the  vertical  position  by 
wire  rope  tackle  strung  from  king 
posts  located  at  the  hatch  corners  and 
operated  by  Clyde  Iron  Works  steam 
winches. 

As  a  safetj-  measure  tw,'o  fore-and- 
aft  passageways  have  been  fitted  be- 
low deck,  in  the  upper  outboard  cor- 
ner of  the  ore  hold,  to  permit  officers 
and  crew  to  walk  between  the  poop 
and  the  forecastle  without  exposing 
themselves  to  the  weather.  These 
passageways  also  carrj'  all  wiring  and 
service  pipmg  running  fore  and  aft, 
!ully  protecting  them  from  damage 
by  the  sea.  By  taking  advantage  of 
the  natural  angle  of  repose  of  the 
ore,  the  passageways  have  been  in- 
stalled without  sacrifice  in  the  useful 
capacity'  of  the  holds. 

24,000  Tons— 2  Hours 

The  vessels  will  operate  primarily 
m  the  U.  S.  -  Chile  and  the  U.  S.- 
Vene;uela  trades,  and  loading  will  be 
done  with  the  same  equipment  used 
on  the  other  vessels  operated  by  the 
Ore  Steamship  Corporation.  The  ef- 
ficiency of  this  installation  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  a  record  total 
of  22,600  tons  of  ore  has  been  loaded 
in  the  shon  time  of  28  min.  This, 
however,  w-as  achieved  with  one  of 
the  older  vessels.  For  the  larger  car- 
riers of  the  S.S.  Venore  class,  which 
must  have  some  water  ballast  on 
board  at  the  beginning  of  loading  to 
permit  lowering  the  loading  spouts  to 
the  proper  position,  the  normal  load- 
ing rime  will  be  between  IV2  a^nd 
2  J/2  hours  for  24,000  gross  tons. 
Every  means  have  been  pro\-ided  to 
expedite  loading  and  discharging,  and 
holds  and  hatches  have  been  ar- 
ranged to  give  a  minimum  of  hand 
shoveling. 

Unloading  is  done  by  means  of! 
grab  buckets  operated  by  bucket- 
unloading  machines.  Seventeen-ton 
I  \il\\  page  92,  please  t 
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LARGEST  PACIFIC  (|DAST  BUILT  VESSEL 

Inboard  profile  ond  general  arrangement  plans  of  the  P2-SE2-I)1  Transport  Type  built  at  the  Alomedo,  California,  yard  of  Bethlehem. 
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General  Arrangement  Plans  of  B,  C  and  D  Decks  and  the  Hold  of  P2-SE2-R1 


■all  length  608  fee*  11  inches,  beam  75  feet  6  inches,  draft  laaded  29  feet.  Shaft  ho 
!  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  October.  1944,  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review, 
s  and  will  be  delivered  in  the  foil  of  1946. 


»er   18.000,  steam  turbo-electric  drive.    These  vessel 
ist  two  vessels  of  this  class  are  being  built  as  possenge 
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Largest  Repair  Yard 


The  San  Francisco 
yard  of  Bethlehem 
(formerly  Union  Iron 
Works)  now  can  claim 
♦o  be  the  largest  re- 
pair yard  in  drydock 
capacity  and  outfit- 
tinq  piers.  With  the 
advent  of  its  latest 
floating  dock,  shown 
at  right,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  its  latest 
finger  pier.  Wharf  No. 
S,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing,  this  plant  can 
accommodate  27  seo- 
going  vessels  at  its 
wharves,  ond  has  four 
large  floating  docks. 
With    nearly    14,000 


of      berthi 


take 


of  ships  undergoing 
repair,  in  addition  to 
the  four  drydocks. 
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SHIPYARD 


BETHLEHEM    STEEL  COMPANY 
SHIPBUILDING    DIVISION 


DOCKING  FACILITIES 
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Airplane  view  of  BasaK  Rock  C 


pony's   yard  on  the   Napa  River.     Note  drydocks  at  eitreme  left. 


IVapa  River  Shipyard 

Basalt   Rock   Company,   Inc.,   Completing    an 
Extensive  Building  Program  of  Deep-Sea  Vessels 


T, 


HE  BASALT  SHIP- 
YARD, located  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Napa  River,  12  miles  above  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  is  a  fully 
integrated  shipyard  completing  an 
extensive  shipbuilding  program  of 
seagoing  vessels  for  the  Navy.  The 
facilities  of  the  yard  include  four  ship 
basins  or  drydocks,  three  having  a 
length  of  280  feet  and  the  fourth  be- 
ing 450  feet  in  length,  all  served  with 
trackage  and  crane  ways,  air,  water 
and  gas.  The  concrete  sea  wall,  1000 
feet  in  length,  serves  as  its  outfitting 
dock,  with  a  50-ton  American  re- 
volver crane  being  principal  weight- 
handling  equipment.  The  yard  com- 
prises   some     39     acres     completely 
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paved  with  standard  gage  trackage 
and  locomotive  cranes  and  laid  out 
for  efEcient  handling  of  machinery 
and  material.  The  Mold  Loft,  Flange 
Slab,  Plate  Shop,  Forging  Machine 
Shop,  Pipe  Shop,  Sheet  Metal  Shop, 
Electric  Shop,  Woodworking  and 
Shipwright's,  as  well  as  a  Galvanis- 
ing Shop  and  Rigger's  Loft,  are  all 
contained  within  the  yard. 

This  yard  was  one  of  the  first  to 
receive  the  Navy  Department  Bu- 
reau of  Ordnance  Navy  "E"  for  pro- 
duction award  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
m  February  of  1942,  and  subsequent- 
ly was  awarded  the  Army-Navy  "E" 
which  contains  two  stars. 

The  entrance  of  the  Basalt  Rock 
Company,  Inc.,  into  the  shipbuilding 
business  dates  back  to   1939,  when 


they  built  a  number  of  steel  barges 
to  carry  rock,  sand  and  gravel  to  sup- 
plement their  fleet  of  wooden  barges. 
In  1940  the  yard  was  awarded  con- 
tracts for  various  types  of  steel  light- 
ers and  barges  as  a  result  of  competi- 
tive bidding,  and  to  date  have  built 
some  50  barges  of  various  types,  in- 
cluding 12  1000-ton  seagoing  cargo 
barges  which  were  in  use  in  the 
South  Pacific  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  list  of  self-propelled  seagoing 
vessels  built  by  this  yard  is  a  com- 
mendable record  of  major  shipbuild- 
ing construction:  two  10,000-barre! 
YO  type  fuel  oil  tankers,  dimensions 
235  feet  by  37  feet  by  19.25  feet;  12 
YF  type  yard  freighters,  800  tons  dis- 
placement, dimensions  132  feet  by 
30  feet  by  12  feet;  and  24  ARS  type 
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One  of  the  ARS  salvage  vessels  at  Basalt  Roek. 


A  couple  of  landing  ships  at  the  yard. 
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salvage  vessels,  213  feet  by  43  feet  by 
19  feet. 

All  of  the  above  vessels  were 
awarded  either  on  competitive  bid- 
ding or  fixed  price  negotiated  con- 
tracts, and  built  to  the  exacting  speci- 
fications of  the  Navy. 

In  addition  to  the  new  construction 
program  at  this  yard,  they  had  en- 
tered the  ship  repair  program  shortly 
before  the  end  of  hostilities  in  the 
Pacific  and  completed  the  repair  work 
on  several  auxiliary  craft,  including 
a  complete  overhauling  of  two 
LSM's.  Repair  of  these  two  vessels 
entailed  drydocking;  removal  of  the 
port  side  of  both  vessels  from  the 
upper  structure  to  the  bilge  and  re- 
placement after  repairs  were  com- 
pleted; thorough  mechanical  and 
electrical  overhauling;  rebuilding  of 
75%  of  the  upper  structure;  com- 
plete overhaul  of  main  engines,  gen- 
erators, pumps,  propulsion,  anchor- 
windlass;  replacement  of  tail  shaft 
and  intermediates;  repair  and  im- 
provement of  ventilation  system;  bow 
doors  replaced;  guns  replaced  and  re- 
newed; rigging  overhaul;  complete 
cleaning  throughout  and  painting  of 
the  entire  ship  with  hot  plastic  being 
applied  to  the  hull. 

At  the  present  time  outfitting  is 
being  completed  on  the  last  two  ARS 
class  Navy  salvage  vessels.  Follow- 
ing this  the  yard  will  be  available  for 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  area.  They  have 
demonstrated  from  their  record  of 
shipbuilding  accomplishment  that 
they  are  able  to  take  their  place  as 
one  of  the  experienced  shipbuilding 
and  repair  yards  in  the  Bay  Area. 

The  officers  of  Basalt  Rock  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  are;  Albert  G.  Streblow, 
president;  Walter  Fawcett,  vice  pres- 
ident; E.  F.  Brovelli,  secretary-treas- 
urer. Together  with  Follett  Morris 
and  John  Cassaretto,  they  comprise 
the  board  of  directors.  Louis  Cas- 
sayre  is  superintendent  of  the  ship- 
yard. 


Top  of  page:  U.  S.  Navy  Coaster  mofor- 
ship.    ARS  salvage  vessel  In  background. 


Center:  A  salvage  vessel  in  drydock. 
BoHom:   A   corner   of  the  Machine   Shop. 
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European  Diesel 
Design  Progress 


In  1942  an  article  was  published  in 
Pacific  Marine  Review  describing  the 
experimental  work  of  Sulzer  Bros., 
Winterthur,  Switzerland,  in  connec 
tion  with  the  supercharging  of  two- 
cycle  diesel  engines  and  the  further 
development  of  the  Suker  internal 
combustion  engine  up  to  the  gas  tur- 
bine. This  work  has  continued  and 
expanded  and  the  present  article 
brings  it  up  to  date. 

In  the  field  of  the  non  -  super- 
charged high-powered  marine  engine 
Suber  Brothers  have  completed  the 
standardization  of  their  various  types 
begun  before  the  war.  The  project 
called  for  a  standard  design  for  ele- 
ments which  previously  differed  for 
almost  every  engine  type  (pistons, 
cylinder  covers,  bedplates,  connect- 
ing rods  and  bearings,  fuel  injection 
pumps,  starting  devices,  governing 
apparatus,  and  other  items)  so  that 
these  could  be  reduced  to  a  small 
number  of  standard  forms.  The  parts 
in  question  can  now  be  used  inter- 
changeably for.  different  sizes  and 
numbers  of  cylinders  and  as  far  as 
possible  for  different  categories  of 
engine  (stationary  and  marine), 
which  greatly  facilitates  their  manu- 
facture and  stocking.  It  was  possible 
at  the  same  time  to  improve  designs 
and  to  increase  their  reHability,  as 
practically  every  constructional  ele- 
ment had  already  been  tried  out  for 
years  in  exactly  the  same  design  on 
some  earlier  Sulzer  engine. 

High   Supercharged   Marine   Diesels 

A  high-supercharged  two-stroke 
opposed-piston  marine  engine  has  for 
some  time  been  on  the  testbed  and 
has  now  completed  the  first  part  of 
its  trials.  The  particulars  of  the  en- 
gine are  as  follows:  6  cylinders  of 
121/2"  bore  and  2x15%"  stroke: 
supercharging  pressure  28  Ibs./sq.  in. 
abs.  m.e.p.  152  Ibs./sg.  in.,  4000 
B.H.P.  at  440  rpm  crankshaft  speed 
and  110  rpm  propeller  shaft  speed. 
For  the  first  tests  the  scavenging 
pumps  were  retained  and  a  super- 
charging set  consisting   of  exhaust- 


gas  turbine  and  axial  compressor  was 
also  used,  as  pre-compressor  set  for 
the  pumps.  The  delivery  pressure  of 
the  axial  compressor  reaches  full 
supercharging  pressure  at  full  load, 
but  decreases  correspondingly  at  part 
load.  Reversing  the  engine  is  simple, 
as  no  special  measures  need  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  blower  from  being 
reversed  too.  A  series  of  trials  has 
confirmed  expectations  regarding 
power  and  efficiency:  a  fuel  consump- 
tion of  .361  lbs.  per  B.H.P.  hour  was 
obtained  at  the  first  trials. 

The  next  step  will  be  made  with 
the  equipment  the  engine  is  finally 
destined  to  have,  i.e.,  with  piston- 
type  super-charging  pumps,  without 
the  axial  compressor,  and  with  an 
exhaust-gas  turbine  mechanically 
coupled  to  the  engine  through  a  hy- 
draulic coupling.  During  reversing 
operations  the  exhaust-gas  turbine  is 
cut  out,  the  engine  developing  65  per 
cent  of  its  full  output  when  running 
astern  without  turbine  power.  The 
second  series  of  trials  with  this  form 
of  equipment  will  begin  this  fall 
With  regard  to  space  requirements  a 
high-supercharged  engine  of  this  de- 
sign offers  definite  advantages  over 
conventional  present  -  day  solutions. 
It  is  as  short  as  a  double  -  acting 
engine  of  the  same  power,  no  broader 
than  a  corresponding  single  -  acting 
engine  and  lower  than  the  engine  of 
an  equally  powerful  geared  plant.  Its 
weight  is  lower  than  that  of  any 
other  type  of  high-powered  marine 
diesel  plant,  attaining  with  reduction 
gearing  and  thrust  bearing  a  figure 
of  only  39.5  lbs.  per  shaft  hp,  which 
is  less  even  than  with  existing  high 
speed  diesel  electric  drives,  in  spite 
of  the  sturdy  design  typical  of  the 
more  conventional  Sulzer  marine  en- 
gines. 

A  high-supcrcharged  opposed-pis- 
ton two-stroke  engine  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  thorough  trials  on  the  test- 
bed.  This  engine  has  six  cylinders  of 
7.1"  bore  and  2  x  S.85"  stroke,  super- 
charging pressure  2S  psi  abs.,  m.e.p. 
171  psi,  850  rpm.  1560  BHP.  hourly 
rating,  weight  17  lbs. /BHP.   A  simi- 
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lar  engine  has  been  built  in  extra 
lightweight  welded  steel  design.  This 
8-cylinder  unit,  of  the  same  bore  and 
stroke  as  above,  with  a  supercharging 
pressure  of  35  Ibs./sq.  in.  abs.  giving 
a  b.m.e.p.  of  200  psi  at  1000  rpm 
and  2850  BHP.  one  hour  rating  will 
be  ready  for  the  testbed  at  the  end 
of  the  current  year.  Its  weight  will 
reach  the  remarkably  low  figure  of 
7  Ibs./BHP.  (hour  rating). 

A  Sulzer  free-piston  power-gas 
plant  is  also  running  on  the  testbed. 
It  comprises  3  free-piston  power  gas 
units  of  15J^"  bore  with  stroke  ad- 
justable from  2  x  llYi"  to  2  x  26", 
350  cycles  per  min..  m.e.p.  225-285 
Ibs./sq.  in.,  7000  BHP.  total  output, 
a  precompressor  set  (consisting  of 
auxiliary  turbine  and  precompressor) 
and  a  power-gas  turbine.  The  elec- 
tric generator  is  replaced  for  the  time 
being  by  a  water  brake  so  that  the 
whole  plant  can  be  tried  out  both  as 
a  stationary  power  plant  with  con- 
stant generator  speed  and  as  a  marine 
plant  loaded  according  to  the  propel- 
ler law.  This  plant  will  shordy  com- 
mence the  main  and  continuous  trials 
of  a  comprehensive  program,  to  three 
power-gas  producers  having  alrcadv 
been  tested  individually  and  in  com- 
bination. Numerous  U.  S.  technicians 
have  seen  this  plant  at  the  Sulzer 
works  these  past  few  months. 

The  trial  plant  of  such  a  marine 
turbine  to  give  an  effective  output  of 
7000  S.H.P.  is  at  present  under  con- 
struction. 

The  character  of  these  new  com- 
bustion engines  and  the  features  of 
their  service  in  some  cases  make  nec- 
essary the  application  of  a  variable 
pitch  propeller.  This  offers:  the  ab- 
sence of  reversing  gear;  the  reduction 
in  size  of  the  starting-air  plant;  the 
elimination  of  the  thermally  injurious 
effects  of  reversing  with  compressed 
air;  the  possibility  of  maneuvering 
from  the  bridge;  and  the  free  choice 
of  engine  speed  within  certain  limits. 
These  considerations  led  Sulzer 
Brothers  to  study  the  problem  of  the 
variable  pitch  propeller  and  to  sub- 
mit it  to  practical  tests.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  vessel  has  been  equipped  with 
a  variable  pitch  propeller  of  Sulzer 
design  and  has  now  been  in  regular 
service  for  some  months. 

Steam  Power 

Steam  power  developments  at  the 
Sul-er   works   arc    being   prosecuted 
I  Page  692,  please  t 
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NEW  EQUIPMENT  AND  MACHINERY 
FOR  YARD,  SHIP  AND  DOCK 


Fire  Repellant 

A  new  Underwriters"  approved 
pamt  which  protects  wood  and  other 
materials  against  fire  hazard  is  an- 
nounced by  the  General  Detroit 
Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Pacific  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Called  Fi-Repel,  it  is  endorsed  by  Un- 
derwriters" Laboratories  and  other 
leading  testing  bureaus  for  protection 
of  all  interior  combustible  surfaces. 

Made  for  use  in  factories,  ware- 
houses, hangars,  garages,  schools, 
hospitals,  hotels,  homes,  and  wher- 
ever else  fire  protection  is  necessary, 
It  is  shipped  as  a  concentrated  paste. 
After  dilution  it  can  be  applied  with 
a  brush  or  spray  gun  to  the  surface 
to  be  protected.  One  concentrated 
gallon,  at  standard  dilution,  will  cover 
as  much  as  185  square  feet  with  two 
coats.  Standard  color  is  bone-white, 
but  tints  may  he  easily  added. 

In  a  recent  test  made  by  the  Port- 
land, Oregon,  Fire  Department,  two 
identical  wood  structures  were  sub- 
jected to  fires  of  burning  oil.  One, 
painted  with  Fi-Repel,  suffered  only 
minor  charring,  while  the  untreated 
one  burned  to  the  ground  in  less  than 
25  minutes. 

The  illustration  shows  an  or- 
dinary physician's  tongue  depressor, 
one  end  of  which  is  painted  with  Fi- 
Rcpel.     The    unpainted    end    burns 


freely,   but  the   flame   dies  when   it 
reaches  the  painted  portion. 

Control  of  Corrosion 

Positive  control  of  corrosion  by  air 
drying  plastic  coatings  is  now  pos- 
sible. Exterior  coating  films  have 
been  developed  which  are  unaffected 
by  exposure  to  petroleum  products 
or  vapors,  dilute  mineral  acids  or  al- 
kalis, such  as  hydrogen  sulphide,  sea 
water,  salt  in  air  or  solution,  oxidiz- 
ing agents  as  nitric  or  chromic  acids; 
are  non-conductors  and,  therefore, 
prevent  electrolytic  corrosion;  have 
a  high  degree  of  ductility,  excellent 
abrasion  resistance;  being  fireproof, 
they  will  not  support  combustion; 
effectively  prevent  corrosion  for  long 
periods;  are  applied  in  same  manner 
as  paints  and  fall  in  the  same  price 
range.  Interior  coatings  have  the 
same  characteristics  and  remain  un- 
affected by  crude  oils,  gasoHne,  dis- 
tillates and  other  fractions  of  lower 
than  30  per  cent  aromatic  content. 
Different  coatings  are  specifically 
recommended  for  various  corrosion 
problems.  Suggested  applications  are: 
barge,  storage  tank,  pipe  lines,  and 
equipment  exteriors;  storage  tank, 
tank  car  and  drum  linings.  These 
coatings  are  distributed  by  Oil  Trad- 
ing Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  Compact  Diesel 
Generating  Set 

Tvjo  generating  sets  made  by 
Bardco  Manufacturing  and  Sales  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  were  installed  in  the 
Dragich  Brothers"  88-foot  purse 
seiner  Sea  Scout,  built  at  Harbor 
Boat  Building  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

The  two  power  generating  units 
each  consist  of  Bardco  40  kw,  120- 
208  volt,  3  phase,  60  cycle  generators 
with  built-in  exciters  driven  by  Su- 
perior 6-cylinder  diesel  engines  fully 
equipped  for  marine  service,  includ- 
ing heat  exchangers.  The  generators 
will  supply  power  for  all-around  re- 
quirements on  the  boat,  including 
drive  for  auxiliary  equipment,  winch 
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operation  and  tuna  refrigeration. 
Hold  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  stated 
to  be  200  tons  of  sardines  or  140 
tons  of  refrigerated  tuna.  Propul- 
sion is  supplied  by  a  400-hp,  6-cylin- 
der Enterprise  diesel  engine. 

Selection  of  the  Bardco  ac  gener- 
ating sets  was  made  to  obtain  smaller, 
lighter  generators  and  motors  and 
more  compact  installation,  as  well  as 
to  secure  greater  use  of  standard  elec- 
trical equipment  and  appliances 
throughout  the  boat. 

The  Sea  Scout,  now  operating  in 
coastal  waters,  is  a  sister  ship  of  the 
City  of  San  Pedro,  the  first  post-war 
boat  to  be  completed  in  the  Harbor 
Boat  Building  Co.  yards. 


Asidbar  Wood 

Structures  exposed  to  rapid  deteri- 
oration by  contact  with  acid  solutions 
or  fumes  can  be  made  acid-resistant 
through  use  of  Asidbar,  a  plastic- 
impregnated  wood  developed  by 
Koppers  Wood  Preserving  Technical 
Department,  Orrville,  Ohio. 

In  one  application  in  a  spray  type 
pickling  machine.  Southern  "Yellow 
Pine  guides  treated  by  this  process 
are  subjected  to  a  10  per  cent  to  15 
per  cent  sulfuric  acid  at  tempera- 
tures of  180°  F.  The  acid  resistant 
wood  is  sound  and  firm  after  18 
months"  service.  Untreated  wood  in 
this  same  application  lasted  only  two 
to  three  weeks.  Fume  ducts  exhaust- 
ing the  acid  fumes  from  the  same 
machine  were  built  of  acid  resistant 
treated  wood,  and  have  given  similar 
service.  Metallic  alloy  flues  lasted 
only  a  short  time.  Untreated  wood 
fell  apart  in  these  ducts  after  two 
weeks'  exposure. 

Asidbar  may  prove  useful  in  many 
applications  on  board  ship,  such  as 
decking  and  treads  in  locations  sub- 
ject to  rough  use  or  to  decay. 

(Section  cominuetl  on  page  675) 
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Reg-  r.  S.  Pat. 


^'i  T.  Douglas  MacMullen 


In  a  recent  address  before  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  San  Francisco  Commercial  Club, 
Eugene  E.  Wilson,  president  of  Air- 
craft Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, offered  a  challenge. 

After  reciting  the  obstacles  which 
his  industry  had  faced  and  overcome 
during  its  infancy — obstacles  of  the 
depression,  of  the  air  mail  contract 
cancellations  and  of  approaching  war 
restrictions  by  the  Government,  and 
the  industry's  final  emergence  as  an 
overwhelming  instrument  of  victory, 
Mr.  Wilson  concluded: 

"Today  we  in  the  aircraft  industry 
hand  you  a  new  instrument  and  with 
it  we  hand  you  a  challenge.  Look  out 
through  Golden  Gate  beyond  the  set- 
ting sun  and  you  will  see  prospects 
more  glittering  than  any  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  With  these  new  Ar- 
gosies of  Air  Power  you  can  create 
new  trade,  new  industries,  new  jobs, 
new  security,  and  peace. 

"There  are  obstacles,  plenty  of 
them,  but  none  greater  than  those 
faced  by  Yankee  traders  in  Yankee 
clippers  who  breached  artificial  bar- 
riers to  create  the  China  trade.  Here 
is  a  challenge  to  reassert  the  superior- 
ity  of  the  way  of  freedom  and  the 
spirit  of  our  Western  pioneers,  and 
to  create  a  lasting  peace — the  Pax 
Aeronautica." 

This  challenge  was  offered  to  the 
business  public  as  a  whole.  But  is  it 
not  one  for  the  maritime  industry  to 
take  up?  How  about  the  argosies  of 
ships   and    the   industries — even    the 


A  Challenge 

cities — and  the  prosperity  created  by 
them? 

Is  there  a  spokesman  in  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  or  elsewhere  who 
will  tell  the  public  and  the  world  of 
our  trading  future  and  who  will  help 
to  lessen  the  obstacles  and  the  inertia 
that  permit  our  port  cities  and   the 
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dependent  back  country  to  lose, 
through  Government  shortsighted- 
ness and  slowness,  the  employment 
and  trade  which  the  maritime  indus- 
try has  struggled  and  is  struggling  to 
create  and  maintain? 

We  hail  the  aviation  industry  for 
its  accomplishments,  for  its  ingen- 
uity, for  its  foresight,  for  its  public 
relations  which  have  enabled  it  to 
win  for  a  new  and  complex  industry 
a  degree  of  support  from  the  sluggish 
civic  bodies  which  the  maritime 
groups  are  unable  to  get. 

Why,  for  instance,  is  there  no  con- 
certed demand  by  coast  city  govern- 
ments for  sea-air  service — a  service 
wanted  by  the  public  and  of  major  if 
not  vital  importance  to  the  steamship 
industry? 

Why  is  there  no  demand  from  the 
traffic  associations  and  the  other  com- 
mercial interests  for  coastwise  freight 
rates  that  will  permit  ships  to  oper- 
ate? 

Why  is  there  no  demand  for  an 
OPA  price  provision  that  will  not 
take  away  the  reasonable  incentive 
for  intercoastal  water  traffic? 

Why  is  there  no  demand  for  de- 
cent conveniences  —  transportation 
and  otherwise — for  steamer  passen- 
gers? 

Why  is  there  no  demand  on  the 
part  of  industry,  labor  and  the  gen- 
eral public  for  protection  for  the  em- 
ployment, financial  and  trading  fu- 
ture which  is  encompassed  by  the  all- 
important  shipping  industry^ 
Let's  .icccpt  the  challenge. 


"The  Pacific  Is  No  Longer  an  Ocean  Barrier,  but  a  Highway  to  Commerce.  Trade  and  Finance." 

— Capt.  Edward  C.  Holden.  Jr..  USNR. 
Master  of  S.  S.  Admiral  W.  S.  Sims. 
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Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 

Basil  Harris  Has  Sound  Proposals 


Using  the  sounding  board  of 
the  Propeller  Club's  Annual 
Convention  in  New  York  on 
October  19,  Basil  Harris,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Lines, 
made  six  proposals  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  industry.  All 
of  them  are  good. 

Mr.  Harris  is  perhaps  the  in- 
dustry's leading  advocate  of  im- 
proved port  facilities  through- 
out the  country,  and  his  addi- 
tional objectives  will  be  « idely 
adopted. — Ed. 


We  now  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era,  and  it  behooves  us  to 
take  an  aecounting  of  our  position 
and  to  lay  our  course  of  action  for 
the  future,  and  at  this  point  we  may 
well  ask  ourselves — "Where  do  we 
go  from  here?" 

If  we  determine  to  make  a  trip 
abroad,  we  make  our  plans — we  ar- 
range our  schedule  —  we  plan  our 
finances.  The  builder  who  contem- 
plates a  new  structure  secures  his 
site,  carefully  goes  over  his  plans 
with  his  architect,  and  then  lays  out 
his  schedule  of  work.  We  are  in 
somewhat  a  like  position  wherein  it 
is  imperative  that  we  look  ahead  to 
our  future  plans  and  what  require- 
ments are  needed  by  the  shipping  in- 
dustry to  steer  a  safe  and  true  course 
in  the  turbulent  waters  ahead. 

I  have  attempted  to  codify  these  re- 
quirements into  a  series  of  "musts," 
or  perhaps  "demands"  is  a  better 
word,  which  might  well  be  termed  a 
Bill  of  Rights  founded  on  past  ex- 
perience and  future  hope  and  well- 
being  for  the  industry — for,  as  the 
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shipping  industry  prospers,  so  will 
our  own  country  prosper.  We  must 
think  clearly,  we  must  talk  clearly, 
we  must  act  clearly  and  boldly,  and 
we  must  take  the  leadership  in  the 
course  which  we  think  will  be  best 
for  the  industry  and  best  for  the 
nation. 

First:  We  demand  representation 
in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  To  be  known  as  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  truck,  the  train,  the  plane  and 
the  ship  play  such  an  important  part 
in  our  daily  life  and  are  such  an 
integral  part  of  our  economic  struc- 
ture as  to  merit  primary  attention  by 
the  Cabinet  of  the  President.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  this  great 
nation — whether  it  be  the  food  we 
eat,  the  places  we  go,  or  the  work 
we  do  —  is  directly  dependent  on 
transportation  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, and  much  of  this  transporta- 
tion is  competitive,  so  regulation  is 
essential.  Therefore  we  need  a  spokes- 
man who  can  sit  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  and  speak  for  all  forms  of 
transportation  with  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  a  Cabinet  minister.  It 
is  a  self-evident  fact  and  needs  no 
defense. 


Second:  That  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission be  removed  from  politics. 

The  importance  of  shipping  in  our 
national  economy,  and  the  very 
safety  of  our  nation  itself,  demands 
that  the  Commissioners  be  selected 
on  a  merit  basis.  The  same  care 
should  be  exercised  as  is  shown  in  the 
selection  of  a  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  We  want  no 
plumbers,  no  electricians,  and  no 
paperhangers  on  this  Commission. 
They  may  be  tops  in  their  own  field, 
but  not  here.  This  is  a  highly  tech- 
nical field  and  the  choice  demands 
the  greatest  and  soundest  care.  The 
Lord  must  have  known  our  needs 
when  He  gave  us  two  such  men  as 
Admiral  Land  and  Admiral  Vickery 
to  lead  us  through  our  shipping  dif- 
ficulties, hut  lightning  doesn't  always 
strike  twice  in  the  same  place,  so  let 
us  depend  not  on  chance  but  on 
judgment. 

Third:  We  demand,  and  we  have 
a  right  to  demand,  greater  support 
and  more  cooperation  from  the  indi- 
^  idual  States  and  Cities  of  the  Union. 

The  ports  of  our  seaboard  states 
arc  as  important  to  the  welfare  of 
the  peoples  of  those  states  and  the 
interior  states  as  are  the  pores  of  the 
body  in  the  survival  of  man.  Every- 
thing for  our  health,  wealth  and  hap- 
piness moves  in  and  out  of  our  ports. 
We  therefore  need  and  expect  the 
support  of  every  citinen,  and  espe- 
cially the  chosen  servants  of  the 
people — our  legislators.  Where  would 
Louisiana  be  without  New  Orleans, 
and  where  would  Massachusetts  be 
without  Boston?  Every  citisen  of 
New  York  State  has  a  most  impor- 
tant stake  in  the  port  of  New  York. 
In  return  we  ask  not  only  his  or  her 
financial  support,  but,  more  impor- 
tant, his  or  her  sympathetic  support 
and  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  this  great  port  in  the  economic, 
social  and  cultural  life  of  the  state 
and  of  the  nation. 

Fourth:  An  intelligently  planned 
and  broadly  laid  out  policy  of  public 
works. 

Practically   every   foreign   port  of 
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ally  and  enemy  alike  has  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  war.  Each  will 
be  rebuilt  according  to  the  most  mod- 
ern of  plans  and  equipment.  That 
will  be  our  competition  and  wc  must 
face  it. 

Port  modernisation  and  improve- 
ment-—well  conceived  and  executed 
arterial  highways  and  the  elimination 
of  bottle  necks  to  trade  and  travel, 
new  piers  and  new  approaches  where 
needed,  better  cargo  handling  meth- 
ods, etc.  This  can  be  the  only  an- 
swer to  foreign  competition,  and  it 
can"t  be  done  with  obsolete  port 
facilities — some  a  hundred  years  or 
more  old. 

The  Federal  Government  should 
correlate  the  needs  and  future  plans 
of  the  various  states  and  especially 
the  seaboard  ports  so  that  in  times 
of  depression  and  unemployment  a 
well  conceived  and  broadly  laid  out 
plan  might  be  put  into  effect  which 
would  dispense  with  selling  apples 
and  raking  leaves,  but  rather  would 
bring  about  useful  and  productive 
employment.  Such  projects  over  a 
period  of  years  would  be  self-liqui- 
dating. 

Fifth:  Revision  of  the  Tariff.  This 
is  somewhat  like  the  weather — a  great 
deal  of  talk  hut  nothing  is  ever  done 
about  it. 

Trade  is  a  two-way  street.  To  ex- 
port, and  that  is  10  per  cent  of  our 
national  economy — in  other  words, 
one  job  in  every  ten  is  dependent 
on  it — to  export  we  cannot  at  the 
same  time  build  a  Chinese  wall 
around  ourselves  and  say,  "Take  our 
goods  but  don't  bring  your  goods 
into  this  country."  Too  long  has  the 
Tariff  been  the  tool  and  whim  of 
self-seeking  and  selfish  blocs  whose 
policy  has  been,  "Let  us  sell,  but 
don't  make  us  receive."  Reciprocal 
trade  treaties  have  proven  the  death 
knell  of  the  bugaboo  about  the  Tar- 
iff, and  what  now  is  needed  is  more 
intelligent,  unselfish  and  enlightened 
thinking,  not  for  the  favored  few, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  With 
American  ships  carrying  50  per  cent 
of  our  import  and  export  trade, 
American  merchants  can  be  reassured 
of  fair  treatment  on  the  seas. 

Sixth:   Labor  and  Management.  In 

the  period  of  readjustment  and  be- 
yond, it  is  essential  that  labor  and 
management  get  into  harness  and 
each  pull  its  fair  share  if  we  are  to 
get  ahead.    Wc   learned  to  do  it  in 


the  war  years,  we  must  do  it  in  the 
peace  years!  We  see  each  other  a 
lot  more  clearly  than  we  did,  and 
we  both  realize  we  are  interdepend- 
ent one  on  the  other. 

Labor  and  management  are  like 
two  keys  to  a  lock  box;  neither  one 
can  attain  its  goal  singly,  and  yet 
if  the  two  are  adjusted  to  each 
other,  success  is  attained. 

For  the  first  time  ship  operators 
the  country  over  are  united  under 
one  tent.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
seagoing  personnel.  Each  has  its 
separate  meeetings  periodically  but 
no  effort  is  made  to  get  together 
jointly  until  the  working  agreement 
is  within  a  few  d^^ys  of  termination, 
whereupon  frantic  efforts  are  made 
to  adjust  differences  and  to  iron  out 
kinks  which  have  been  in  forma- 
tion  over   a   twelve  -  month   period. 


That's  silly  and  is  hound  to  lead  to 
trouble  and  misunderstanding.  I, 
therefore,  suggest  and  urge  that  ship 
operators  and  leaders  of  the  various 
unions  have  stated  intervals  of  meet- 
ings, say  one  every  two  or  three 
months.  Let  an  agenda  be  prepared, 
a  list  of  complaints  and  working  con- 
ditions be  submitted  to  a  labor- 
management  panel  for  joint  and 
prompt  action.  In  this  way  we  can 
make  a  start  towards  trusting  one 
another  and  sinking  our  selfish  inter- 
ests. What  we  need  is  a  little  less 
name-calling  and  a  whole  lot  more 
faith  and  understanding,  for  by  faith 
and  understanding  not  only  can 
mountains  be  moved,  but  perils  of 
the  sea,  in  the  sea  and  on  the  sea, 
be  removed.  United  we  can  go  for- 
ward to  smooth  water  and  clear 
weather.  Divided  we  will  ever  run 
into  stormy  weather! 


Good  IVeighbar  Brazil 


Talking  about  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy  and  doing  something  about  it 
are  two  different  things.  But  when 
Captain  Mario  Celestino,  Brazil's  top 
shipping  executive,  discusses  the  sub- 
ject, he  means  business. 

Captain  Celestino  and  his  country 
not  only  believe  that  "trade  between 
the  United  States  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased "  but  they  already  arc  prepar- 
ing for  it. 

As  president  of  the  Brazilian  Mer- 
chant Marine  Commission  and  direc- 
tor of  Brazil's  nationally  -  owned 
Lloyd  Brasileiro  steamship  lines.  Cap- 
tain Celestino  recently  placed  a  $.^7,- 
000,000  contract  for  14  streamlined 
cargo  vessels  with  the  Ingalls  Ship- 
building Corporation. 

That  in  itself  set  a  precedent  for 
trade  between  our  country  and  South 
America,  for  it  was  the  first  large 
order  ever  given  a  U.  S.  shipyard  by 
a  South  American  country.  Brazil 
plans  to  operate  the  ships,  along  with 
six  identical  ones  being  built  in  Can- 
ada, between  South  American  ports 
and  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
They  will  transport  coffee  and  vege- 
table oils  on  the  run  north  and  return 


with  cargoes  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. 

However,  when  Captain  Celestino 
discussed  the  possibilities  of  in- 
creased trade  during  a  recent  inspec- 
tion tour  of  the  Ingalls  yard,  he 
didn't  confine  himself  to  the  trade 
relationship  of  just  Brazil  and  the 
United    States.     He    pointed    out    a 
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number  of  facts  which  apply  to  all 
South  American  countries. 

He  referred  to  the  increased  op' 
portunities  for  establishing  perma- 
nent markets  of  mutual  benefit,  bet- 
ter transportation  and  shipping  facili- 
ties, trade  agreements  and  more  sen- 
sible credit  understandings. 

Pointing  out  that  most  European 
nations  would  not  be  in  a  position  for 
years  to  supply  South  American  mar- 
kets, Captain  Celestino  cited  the 
large  Brazilian  trade  which  Germany 
was  able  to  build  up  before  the  war 
through  exchange  of  goods. 

Germany  would  buy  products  from 
Brazil  and  offer  such  favorable 
credit  and  exchange  terms  that 
Brazil  was  practically  forced  to  take 
payment  in  manufactured  items  from 
Germany.  That  is  changed  now,  he 
added,  not  only  because  Germany  is 


Belt    conveyors    loading    coffee    into 
steamer,    Santos,    Brazil. 


not  in  a  position  to  supply  the  goods 
but  because  financial  arrangements 
with  the  United  States  are  being 
gradually  established  on  a  more  fa- 
vorable basis. 


Carrying  this  point  further,  he 
said  that  even  wealthy  Brazilian  com- 
panies had  been  accustomed  to  being 
required  to  pay  "cash  in  New  York" 
before  any  goods  could  be  shipped 
to  them.  Now,  with  more  sensible 
credit  understandings  and  with  the 
help  of  the  Import-Export  Bank, 
these  bars  are  wisely  being  let  down. 

Another  development  which  might 
he  credited  generally  to  the  United 
States  efforts  under  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor Policy  is  "the  better  understand- 
ing of  South  Americans  as  custom- 
ers." Captain  Celestino  said  that 
Brazilians,  for  example,  do  not  hke 
high-pressure  selling,  and  Americans 
are  learning  to  treat  them  as  they  do 
other  customers — first  finding  out 
what  they  want  and  then  trying  to 
fill  the  hill.  This  understanding  might 
he  traced  to  a  certain  extent  to  the 
fact  that  more  and  more  BraziHans 
are  being  sent  to  this  country  for 
technical  training,  all  of  which  helps 
people  to  understand  one  another 
better. 

As  for  transportation  and  shipping 
facilities.  Captain  Celestino  has  no 
doubt  that  they  will  be  much  better 
than  they  were  before  the  war.  It 
was  sometimes  easier  then  for  South 
Americans  to  go  to  New  York  via 
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London  on  account  of  more  frequent 
sailings  of  British  ships. 

The  fleet  of  20  Brazilian  ships,  re- 
cently ordered,  is  expected  to  take 
an  important  part  in  providing  mod- 
ern shipping  facilities  between  South 
American  ports  and  New  Orleans 
and  New  York.  With  a  total  full 
load  displacement  of  12,000  tons 
(deadweight,  7500  tons),  the  ships 
will  have  a  designed  speed  of  16 
knots  (trial  speed,  171/2  knots). 

The  ships  are  replacements  for 
some  of  the  26  which  Brazil  lost  to 
torpedoes,  mines,  etc.,  during  the 
war,  a  fact  which  is  not  too  well 
known  in  the  United  States.  Four- 
teen hundred  men  went  down  with 
those  ships.  Captain  Celestino  said, 
and  Brazil  sent  30,000  men  to  fight 
in  the  Italian  campaign. 

Some  high  United  States  officials 
have  pointed  out,  he  added,  that 
"Brazil,  within  her  means,  was  our 
best  ally." 

Tankers  Released 

The  War  Shipping  Administration 
has  issued  an  order  for  the  return 
to  their  American  owners  of  all  tank- 
ers of  more  than  3000  gross  tons  in 
accordance  with  a  decision  reached  at 
the  recent  Washington  meeting  of 
the  United  Maritime  Executive 
Board,  which  governs  the  United 
Nations  shipping  pool. 

The  order  took  effect  at  midnight 
October  31,  1945.  and  affects  about 
300  tankers  owned  by  American  citi- 
zens under  American  or  foreign  reg- 
istry or  owned  by  any  wholly-owned 
foreign  subsidiary  of  American  citi- 
zens now  under  time  charter  requi- 
sition or  bareboat  charter  to  the 
WSA  and  which  are  declared  sur- 
plus to  the  operating  needs  of  the 
Government. 

The  report  of  a  survey  made  by 
the  tanker  sub-committee  of  the 
United  Maritime  Executive  Board, 
on  which  the  WSA  acted,  showed 
that  more  than  sufficient  tanker 
transportation  became  available  dur- 
ing October  and  will  continue  to  be 
available  thereafter  to  take  care  of 
estimated  world-wide  tanker  trans- 
portation requirements.  The  review 
also  disclosed  that  the  United  States 
is  in  a  position,  pending  passage  of 
ship  disposal  legislation  now  before 
Congress,  to  make  tankers  available 
to  all  nations  to  give  their  fleets 
equitable  opportunity  to  engage  in 
commercial  trades. 
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China's  Steel  Industry 


I  have  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  China  as  chief  engineer  for 
the  Nelson  Mission.  In  connection 
with  this  service  I  have  been  through 
all  the  steelworks  in  Free  China  and 
have  also  visited  several  of  the  larger 
machine  shops.  The  object  of  the  trip 
was  to  diagnose  the  troubles  with  the 
Chinese  steel  industry  and  endeavor 
to  set  it  in  motion. 

The  mission  worked  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Dr.  Wong,  Wen- 
Hao,  the  minister  of  economic  af- 
fairs, who  had  delegated  very  able 
Chinese  industrialists  to  take  chair- 
manships of  the  various  committees 
formed  under  the  newly  created  Chi- 
nese WPB.  Such  men  were  Y.  C. 
Sun  for  coal  and  coke,  C.  S.  Wang 
for  ore,  F.  Chen  and  M.  S.  Pai  for 
power.  Meetings  were  held  and  dis- 
cussions took  place  covering  all  steps 
leading  to  increased  production  and 
improvements  which  could  be  made 
quickly  and  without  importations 
from  abroad. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
part  of  China  which  is  now  Free 
China  is  poor  in  so  far  as  means  of 
communication  is  concerned,  and, 
worse  than  this,  the  quality  of  raw 
materials  for  steelmaking  is  not  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  Chinese 
decided  in  1936  to  move  their  ar- 
senals to  the  vicinity  of  Chungking 
and  in  this  moving  they  have  per- 
formed unbelievable  feats.  For  ex- 
ample, they  have  taken  a  boiler  and 
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a  2500  -  kw  turbogenerator  apart, 
loaded  them  on  river  craft,  shipped 
them  1500  miles  up  the  Yangtsekiang, 
and  re-erected  them  without  missing 
a  part!  They  have  built  several  small 
blast  furnaces,  25  to  30  tons'  ca- 
pacity per  24  hours,  and  also  Besse- 
mers  of  2  tons'  capacity  and  a  few 
open  hearths  of  10  tons'  capacity,  all 
feeding  steel  to  small  rolling  mills. 
Most  of  the  furnaces  have  been  built 
of  plate  salvaged  from  river  steamers, 
and  the  boilers  from  steamers  are  in 
evidence  everywhere.  The  mills  can 
probably  produce  50,000  tons  per 
year  if  operated  to  full  capacity. 

Chinese  machine  shops  are  gener- 
ally equipped  with  German  machine 
tools  of  light  design,  and,  in  the  ar- 
senals, specialized  to  the  limit. 

In  absence  of  automatic  screw  ma- 
chines they  use  light  lathes  with 
hand  feed  and  generally  operated  by 
an  apprentice  boy  who  gains  remark- 
able skill  in  his  repetitive  work. 

There  is  great  reluctance  to  work 
24  hours.  This  is  blamed  on  inabil- 
ity to  get  men,  but  it  is  probably 
more  an  old  Chinese  custom  to  be  at 
home  at  night  which  is  the  reason. 

We  did  not  see  any  machine  shops 
working  the  night  shift.  The  pri- 
vate machine  shops  seem  to  be  in 
hands  of  energetic  managers  or  own- 
ers. The  largest  is  the  Ming-Sung 
Engineering  Works  headed  by  Mr. 
Lu  Tso-Fu.  This  plant  has  machine 
tools  for  large  and  heavy  work  and 
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is  connected  with  a  shipyard.  Some 
American  machine  tools  were  found 
here,  although  most  of  them  were 
rather  old. 

In  Kunming  is  another  large  ma- 
chine shop  set  up  by  the  N.R.C.  It 
is  a  rather  complete  establishment 
having  an  iron  and  steel  foundry, 
boiler  shop,  electrical  shop,  and  a 
machine  shop  with  fair  equipment. 

The  government  through  an 
agency,  N.R.C,  National  Resources 
Commission,  owns  the  greater  part 
of  the  steelworks,  an  up-to-date  re- 
fractories plant,  and  some  machine 
shops.  The  government  also  owns 
all  the  arsenals,  and  the  War  Minis- 
try and  N.R.C.  each  owns  one  half 
of  the  largest,  Ta-Tu-Kuo,  which  has 
a  100-ton  and  a  30-ton  blast  furnace, 
two  1 0-ton  open  hearths,  a  Bessemer, 
two  electric  furnaces,  a  2.5 -meter 
plate  mill,  and  a  structural  mill. 

Government  ownership  is  not  bet- 
ter liked  in  China  than  in  the  United 
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States,  and  it  is  not  as  efficient  as  the 
private  companies. 

Besides  the  2  5 -ton  blast  furnaces 
at  the  steelworks  there  are,  in  the 
Province  of  Szechuan,  several  hun- 
dred of  1-ton  charcoal  blast  furnaces 
operated  by  the  farmers  during  the 

Old    Chinese    wire-drawing    equipment. 


period  of  the  year  when  the  farm 
does  not  require  attention.  These 
"native"  producers  deliver  about  1 
ton  per  24  hours  and  this  iron  is 
very  pure.  It  can  be  produced  for 
about  one  half  the  cost  of  the  steel- 
works pig  iron  and  is  therefore  easily 
disposed  of. 

The  question  was  raised  several 
times  by  the  Chinese  managers  and 
owners:  What  to  do  with  Chung- 
king's steel  industry  after  the  war? 
The  answer  could  only  be  an  evasive 
one.-  Can  you  compete  with  a  plant 
in  Hankow  or  Shanghai?  It  is  our 
belief  one  of  the  privately  owned 
works  may  remain  but  the  bulk  of 
steel  can  be  imported  at  a  lower  cost 
than  the  district  can  meet.  In  other 
words,  this  industry  is  purely  a  tem- 
porary expedient.  Even  should  there 
be  a  market  here  in  coming  years, 
the  plants  are  all  built  so  it  will  be 
difficult  to  expand,  owing  to  the  ter- 
rain and  to  the  fact  that  the  men 
locating  the  plants  evidently  never 
thought  that  expansion  might  be  de- 
sirable. 

All  transportation  today  is  based 
on  the  rivers,  and  with  a  difference 
between  high-water  season  and  low- 
water  season  of  close  to  90  ft.  the 
harbor  question  alone  offers  difficul- 
ties. Today  all  material — ore,  coke, 
coal,  stone,  etc. — is  carried  by  coolies 
up  these  banks  and  the  finished  ma- 


terial'is  carried  down  them;  but  this 
must  also  be  changed  to  cut  down 
expenses. 

Last  but  not  least  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  practically  all  of  the 
executives  and  many  of  the  skilled 
men  are  refugees,  and  inasmuch  as 
not  only  materials  and  works  but  liv- 
ing conditions  too  are  better  where 
they  came  from,  they  will  probably 
move  back  when  occupied  China  is 
freed  again. 

As  an  emergency  the  Chinese  have 
performed  a  commendable  piece  of 
work,  but  the  central,  northern,  and 
eastern  sections  of  China  will  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  gained 
in  the  refugee  regions. 

The  arsenals  will  probably  remain 
here  for  safety's  sake.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion it  will  take  many  years  to  get 
China  industrialized  if  the  United 
States  or  others  do  not  step  in  and 
build  and  partly  man  steelworks, 
foundries,  and  machine  shops,  until 
the  Chinese  have  developed  a  num- 
ber of  foremen  who  can  carry  on. 
The  lack  of  these  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  drawback  in  the  works  to- 
day. After  the  war  there  should  be 
a  tremendous  market  for  modern  ma- 
chine tools,  cement  plants,  and  wood- 
working machinery,  and  it  may  well 
be  possible  to  dispose  of  our  used 
machine  tools,  thus  enabling  the  mak- 
ers to  take  used  tools  in  trade-ins  for 
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new  designs  of  tools  to  be  sold  to 
American  machine  shops. 

There  should  also  be  a  big  market 
for  modern  road-building  machinery 
as  the  immense  hinterland  is  poorly 
provided  with  highways  and  the  ex- 
isting ones  are  none  too  good. 

If  a  low-cost  engine  can  be  devel- 
oped for  the  river  junks  loading  from 
40  to  60  tons,  it  will  be  in  demand, 
as  labor  in  China  is  not  cheap  any 
more  and  these  junks  require  from 
10  to  16  men.  Waterways  will  al- 
ways play  a  large  role  in  the  coun- 
try's transportation  system.  There 
will  be  a  demand  for  some  railroads 
too,  but  the  cost  of  building  rail- 
roads in  the  western  provinces  is 
high  because  of  the  terrain. 

There  is  much  to  do  in  China  and 
some  of  the  people  are  aware  of  it. 
Hundreds  of  Chinese  are  in  the 
United  States  now  and  more  are  com- 
ing to  study  our  methods  in  industry. 
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Marine  Aspects  of  the  Oil  Problem 


FUTURE  FOREIGN  REQUIREMENTS 


I  understand  that  this  meeting  is 
largely  interested  in  the  post  -  war 
trend  of  demand  for  crude  oil  and 
finished  petroleum  products,  upon 
which  will  largely  depend  the  amount 
of  seagoing  transportation  required 
of  our  merchant  marine  and  that  of 
other  nations.  The  greatest  part  of 
this  transportation  will,  of  course,  be 
effected  in  tankers  moving  major  pe- 
troleum products  and  crude  in  bulk. 
A  demand  will  continue  to  e.xist  for 
movement  by  cargo  vessels  of  lubri- 
cating oils  and  other  special  products 
in  packages.  The  extent  to  which 
this  latter  demand  will  be  maintained 
depends  largely  upon  the  increase  in 
consumption  for  these  products  in 
foreign  markets,  as  the  tendency  in 
European  and  Latin  American  coun- 
tries is  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
United  States  in  handling  petroleum 
products  economically  on  a  bulk 
basis  and  progressively  reducing  han- 
dling, and  hence  transportation,  of 
packaged  goods. 

I  am  sure  that  it  must  be  under- 
stood by  everyone  here  that  any 
estimates  made  at  the  present  time 
must  of  necessity  be  due  for  a  con 
siderable  amount  of  alteration  in  fu 
ture,  dependent  upon  various  factors 
including  the  rate  of  rehabilitation  ol 
European  countries  and  of  reconver 
sion  both  abroad  and  here  to  a  peace 
time  economy  in  industrial  opera 
tions.  The  best  estimates  made  undei 
present  conditions  are  still  in  the 
realm  of  guesswork.  However,  I 
will  try  to  do  the  best  I  can,  from 
information  collected  from  responsi- 
ble sources  in  the  oil  industry,  to 
attempt  to  give  some  estimate  of  the 
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Marine  Oil  Panel  of  the  American  Merchant 
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demand  for  petroleum  supplies  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead  of  us,  with 
an  even  wider  guess  for  future  years 
up  to  1965,  the  latter  merely  to  indi- 
cate our  best  available  perspective  on 
future  trends.  This  is  on  the  as- 
sumption that  you  gentlemen  repre- 
senting the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Institute  are  primarily  inter- 
ested in  the  amount  of  seagoing 
transportation  that  will  be  needed 
and  can  be  kept  occupied  in  carrying 
the  petroleum  products  to  meet  these 
demands.  In  referring  to  petroleum 
products,  we  mean  both  crude  oil 
and  refined  products.  Presumably 
there  is  no  difference  from  your 
standpoint,  as  both  require  transpor- 
tation by  seagoing  vessels. 

As  a  basis  for  these  estimates,  we 
have  had  to  assume  certain  basic 
hypotheses,  now  that  the  war  in  both 
hemispheres  has  fortunately  termi- 
nated, and  efforts  are  being  made  by 
government  authorities  and  the  pe- 
troleum industry  in  many  countries 
to  restore  the  handling  of  petro- 
leum products  to  a  commercial  basis. 
This  of  course  involves  the  unscram- 
bling, so  to  speak,  of  the  controlled 
agencies  and  methods  that  were  nec- 
essary for  the  wartime  supply  of 
these  products  to  fighting  fronts  and 
on  a  greatly  reduced  basis  to  the 
civilian  necessities  of  the  various 
consuming  countries.  It  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  to  a  large  extent  this  will 
have  been  accompHshed  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  Unfortunately  what  will 
take  longer  is  the  rehabilitation  of 
machinery,  industrial  equipment, 
transportation  systems,  and  other 
consumers  of  oil  in  many  countries 
affected  by  the  war.  For  the  purpose 
of  these  rough  estimates,  we  are  as- 
suming the  following: 

(1)  Political  and  economic  condi- 
tions will  become  reasonably  stabi- 
lised next  year,  and  will  progressively 
improve  at  satisfactory  rates,  at  least 
through  1950. 

(2)  Russia  will  be  largely  self- 
sufficient. 


(3)  European  and  Far  Eastern  re- 
fineries in  countries  where  war  dam- 
ages have  been  sustained  will  be  op- 
erating at  maximum  estimated  rates 
by  1947.  In  other  areas,  refinery  op- 
erations will  generally  be  based  on 
existing  and  projected  capacities.  By 
1950  it  is  assumed  that  considerably 
greater  refinery  capacity  will  be  avail- 
able in  all  areas  as  a  result  of  re- 
construction of  damaged  plants  and 
construction  of  new  refineries. 

(4)  Supply  and  demand  conditions 
within  the  United  States  will  cause 
this  country  to  progressively  reduce 
exports  and  to  become  a  net  importer 
of  petroleum  in  the  post-war  years. 

(5)  There  will  be  no  shortage  of 
tankers.  One  aspect  of  this  question, 
the  amount  of  tanker  tonnage  that 
will  be  available  to  meet  the  require- 
ments I  am  going  to-  refer  to,  is 
something  that  you  gentlemen  are  in 
a  position  to  judge  for  yourselves. 
Presumably  your  immediate  concern 
is  whether  the  demand  for  petro- 
leum transportation  is  going  to  pick 
up  at  sufficient  speed  in  the  next  few 
years  to  absorb  the  amount  of  tanker 
transportation  available,  including 
construction  effected  during  the  war. 

The  following  discussion  is  sub- 
divided into  two  sections — namely, 
the  short-term  period  1947  to  1950, 
and  the  long-term  period  1950  to 
1960  and  1965. 

In  the  short-term  period,  the  fore- 
casts of  foreign  petroleum  demand 
are  based  upon  available  data  of  the 
principal  requirements,  country  by 
country,  of  the  markets  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  excluding  the 
United  States;  and  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  specifically  Europe,  ex- 
cluding Russia.  The  sum  total  of 
these  requirements  should  give  some 
indication  of  the  amount  of  demand 
that  will  exist  for  petroleum  trans- 
portation by  tankers  and  other  ves- 
sels. 

Total  crude  and  product  demand 
in  all  foreign  areas  outside  the  U.  S. 
in  1947  is  estimated  at  about  2,771,- 
400  b/d*,  or  10%  above  the  last  pre- 
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war  year,  1938.  However,  as  our 
meeting  here  is  concerned  with  that 
part  of  this  foreign  demand  which 
requires  transportation  by  tankers 
and  other  seagoing  vessels,  we  should 
ehminate  from  this  figure  at  the  out- 
set the  part  of  this  demand  repre- 
sented by  Russia,  as  our  estimates 
indicate  that  that  country  should  be 
largely  self  -  sufficient  in  petroleum 
supphes.  Excluding  Russia,  which 
represents  795,700  b/d  in  1947 — a 
42%  increase  over  1938^the  total 
1947  foreign  demand  is  estimated  at 
1,975,700  b/d,  or  only  1%  over  the 
1938  pre-war  figure,  1,954,600  b/d. 
This  foreign  demand  is  broken  down 
into  main  consuming  areas  as  fol- 
lows: 


The  breakdown  as  between  areas 
of  this  1950  demand  is  estimated  as 
follows: 


1946   as   approximating   the    figures 
above  reviewed  for  1947, 

When  it  comes  to  attempting  to 


B  D 

Western  Hemisphere,  excluding  U.  S 793,400 

Europe,  excluding  Russia 951,700 

Asia    355,800 

Africa  188,300 

Oceania    182,500 


IT/c  increase 
38%  increase 
3 1  %  increase 
8%  increase 
1 1  %  increase 


As  a  matter  of  interest,  the  Rus- 
sian demand  is  estimated  to  increase 
to  898,000  b/d,  an  increase  of  13%. 

Here  we  see  increases  throughout, 
particularly  in  Europe,  reflecting  a 
return  to  more  normal  demand  rela- 


B  D 

Western  Hemisphere,  excluding  U.  S 678,100 

Europe,  excluding  Russia 689,300 

Asia  270,700 

Africa    173,600 

Oceania    _ 164,00(1 


26%  decrease 

5%  decrease 

36%  increase 

32%  increase 


Therefore  we  see  that  whereas  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  excluding  the 
U.  S.,  is  expected  to  increase  by  39% 
in  1947 — and  increase  is  likewise  re- 
flected in  the  smaller  consuming 
areas  of  Africa  and  Oceania — the 
consuming  areas  afl^ected  by  war 
damage  and  dislocation,  Europe  and 
Asia,  are  expected  to  be  able  to  ab- 
sorb 26%  in  the  case  of  Europe  and 
5%  in  the  case  of  Asia  less  than  pre- 
war. Another  interesting  factor  is 
that  Europe,  which  before  the  war 
required  substantially  more  than 
Canada  and  Latin  America,  will  be 
able  to  absorb  in  1947  an  only  slight- 
ly larger  amount.  The  weighted  av- 
erage result  in  all  these  foreign 
areas — excluding  the  U.  S.  and  Rus- 
sia— is  an  estimated  increase  of  only 
1%  in  requirements  for  1947  as 
against  pre-war  in  1938. 

Projecting  our  estimates  next  over 
the  short-term  period  1947  to  1950, 
we  see  the  effect  of  the  progressive 
restoration  of  normal  consuming  op- 
erations in  decidedly  increased  re- 
quirements. Our  sur\'ey  indicates 
that  by  1950  the  total  foreign  de- 
mand in  both  hemispheres — exclud- 
ing the  U.  S.  and  Russia — should  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  2,471,700 
b/d,  or  25%  above  the  1,975,700 
b/d  for  this  foreign  area,  in  1947. 
This  clearly  indicates  an  increasing 
demand  for  seagoing  transportation 
during  this  period. 


tionship  between  this  area  and  Can- 
ada and  Latin  America. 

While  these  estimates  have  all 
been  based  upon  1947  as  a  post-war 
starting  year,  the  unexpectedly  early 
termination  of  the  war  has  projected 
them  forward  so  that  I  believe  we 
can    reasonably   estimate   demand   in 


project  these  estimates  over  the  long- 
term  period  from  1950  to  1960  and 
1965,  you  will  appreciate  that  we  get 
more  than  ever  into  the  realm  of 
crystal  gazing  in  which  one  prophet's 
word  is  no  better  or  worse  than  an- 
other's. The  effort  being  made  here 
to  do  this  is  based  upon  considera- 
tions and  increments  which  govern 
the  upper  trend  of  petroleum  con- 
sumption during  the  period  1927  to 
1942  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  1927  to  1938  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  The  total  demand  for 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, outside  of  the  United  States, 
is  estimated  to  continue  an  average 
annual  upward  trend  of  about  18,000 
b/d.  In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  ex- 
cluding Russia,  a  higher  annual  gain 
of,  say,  90,000  b/d  is  reasonably 
anticipated  over  the  pre-war  period 
of  1927  to  1938.  One  reason  for  the 
expectancy  that  this  rate  of  gain  may 
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materialise  is  because  of  the  extreme- 
ly low  levels  to  which  petroleum 
demand  fell  during  the  war  period, 
particularly  in  enemy  -  controlled 
countries. 

On  the  basis  of  these  projected 
trends,  total  foreign  demand  of  pe- 
troleum crude  and  products,  exclud- 
ing Russia,  by  1965  is  estimated  at 
approximately  3,900,000  b/d,  or 
about  double  the  1938  quantity.  By 
way  of  comparison,  domestic  de- 
mand for  crude  and  products  within 
the  U.  S.  in  1938  was  3,115,000  b/d. 
In  other  words,  the  foreign  demand 
should,  by  1965,  outstrip  the  demand 
in  our  own  country  in  1938. 

To  break  down  this  1965  demand 
into  areas,  our  estimates  show  the 
following: 

Western  Hemisphere,  excluding  the 
U.  S.,  should,  by  1965,  be  something 
over  1,000,000  b/d  as  compared  with 
678,100  b/d  in  1947. 

In  Europe,  excluding  Russia,  1,820,- 
000  b/d,  or  just  short  of  three  times 
the  1947  figures  of  689,300  b/d. 

In  Asia,  555,000  b/d  as  against 
270,700  b/d  in  1947. 

In  Africa,  300,000  b/d  as  against 
173,600  b/d  in  1947. 

In  Oceania,  220,000  b/d  as  against 
164,000  b/d  in  1947. 

The  estimates  to  which  I  am  re- 
ferring do  not  attempt  to  translate 
this  foreign  demand  for  petroleum 
products  into  the  number  of  tankers 
and  accessory  cargo  vessels  that 
would  be  required  to  transport  this 
amount  of  petroleum  crude  and 
products  from  principal  supply 
sources  to  the  foreign  markets  in 
these  respective  areas.  You  gentle- 
men, as  members  of  the  shipping 
fraternity,  can  presumably  do  that, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  principal 
supply  source  as  far  as  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  excluding  the  U.  S.,  is 
concerned  would  be  the  Caribbean, 
and  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned, 
should    be    the    Caribbean    and    the 
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Near  East.  As  already  referred  to,  the 
Caribbean  should,  to  a  large  extent, 
replace  the  U.  S.  in  exports,  perhaps 
within  the  short-term  period  of  this 
review.  This  should  not  greatly  vary 
your  calculations  from  the  standpoint 
of  supplying  Canada,  Latin  America 
or  Europe,  as  Caribbean  supply 
sources  are  reasonably  equidistant  to 
U.  S.  gulf  sources  in  effecting  ship- 
ments to  most  of  these  markets.  The 
situation  in  the  Near  East  may  un- 
dergo some  changes  in  the  future, 
due  to  pipeline  construction,  that 
would  make  more  products  available 
for  shipment  to  Europe  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Tanker  transportation  from  this  area 
to  the  majority  of  European  markets 
is  roughly  equidistant  to  that  from 
Caribbean  sources,  so  that  here  again 
the  prevailing  source  of  supply  should 
not  greatly  alter  tanker  transporta- 
tion requirements. 

I  assume  that  one  question  which 
is  uppermost  in  your  minds  is  the 
amount  of  seagoing  petroleum  trans- 
portation,   principally    tankers,    that 
would  be  occupied  in  supplying  the 
requirements  of  the  various  foreign 
areas  to  which  I  have  referred.   As  I 
understand  the  problem,  in  general 
world  tanker  transportation  pre-war 
amounted     to     roughly     17,500,000 
deadweight  tons.  A  substantial  part 
of  this  tanker  tonnage  has  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  war  and  the  bal- 
ance is  comprised  largely  of  tankers 
that  are  small  in  capacity  and  slow 
in  speed,  according  to  present  stand- 
ards.   I  also  understand   that   there 
has  been   constructed   in   the   U.   S. 
during  the  war  something  over  11,- 
000,000  deadweight  tons  of  modern, 
large   capacity,   high   speed   tankers, 
which,  due  to  these  factors,  would 
approximate    15,000,000  deadweight 
tons  in  terms  of  pre-war  speed  and 
carrying     capacity.      The     post-war 
world  tanker  capacity — about  which, 
again,  you  gentlemen  know  far  more 
than  I — is  reported  to  be  about  21,- 
000,000  deadweight  tons.  Owing  to 
increased    speed    and    capacity,    this 
might  be  represented  at  about  25,- 
000,000    deadweight    tons    for    pur- 
poses  of  comparison   with   the    17,- 
500,000  deadweight  tons  in  operation 
before  the  war.  The  question,  there- 
fore, is  how  far  the  foreign  demand 
for  petroleum  transportation,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  which  I  have  tried 
to  sketch   here — in   addition   to   the 
U.    S.    coastwise    transportation    de- 
mand, which  I  have  not  attempted  to 
refer  to  in  this  review — will  go  in 
employing  this  impressive  amount  of 


post-war  tanker  capacity. 

Merely  as  an  indication  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  foreign  demand  upon 
tanker  requirements,  a  rough  review 
of  the  foregoing  foreign  requirement 
figures  for  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
excluding  the  U.  S.,  and  for  Europe, 
excluding  Russia,  indicates  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  of  T-2  tankers  would 
be  required  to  supply  these  two  for- 
eign areas.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  this  is  not  an  accurate  estimate 
based  upon  a  breakdown  of  the  vari- 
ous products  and  crude  with  their 
differing  gravities  that  will  have  to  be 
hauled,  or  a  breakdown  as  between 
the  countries  in  these  areas,  which 
of  course  substantially  affects  the 
lengths  of  the  haul  concerned.  Such 
a  detailed  analysis  might  result  in 
quite  different  figures.  I  am  only  at- 
tempting here  to  sketch  roughly  the 
number  of  tankers  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  move  the  above  estimated 
supplies  to  these  two  foreign  areas 
on  the  hypothetical  assumption  that 
the  movement  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere would  be  Caribbean  to  Rio 
de  Janiero,  Brazil*,  all  carried  m  T-2 
tankers.  However,  on  this  purely 
conjectural  basis,  the  number  of  T-2 
tankers  that  would  be  required,  Car- 
ibbean to  Rio  de  Janiero  and  Carib- 
bean to  London,  to  provide  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  European  re- 
quirements referred  to  in  this  review, 
would  be: 

CARIBBEAN  TO         CARIBBEAN  TO 
RIO  DE  JANIERO  LONDON 


T-2 


Year  B/D         Equivalent        B/D       Equivalem 

1938  487,800  84  930,900  217 

1947  678,100  117  689,300  161 

1950  793,400  137  951,700  222 

1955  803,000  139  1,220,000  284 

1960  904,000  156  1,520.000  354 

1965  1,005,000  173  1,820,000  424 

Perhaps  the  important  figures  to 
bear  in  mind  are  the  fact  that  as 
against  a  world  tanker  tonnage  in- 
crease of  from  about  17,500,000  dead- 
weight tons  pre-war  to,  say,  25,000,- 
000  deadweight  tons  post-war  —  in 
terms  of  pre-war  carrying  capacity — 
an  increase  of  roughly  40'/i  in  car- 
rying capacity,  the  foreign  demand 
for  petroleum  crude  and  products 
that  would  require  such  transporta- 
tion will,  in  1947,  probably  amount 
to  only  about  1%  more  than  in  1938, 
but  is  estimated  to  increase  by  1950 
by  25%.  As  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  discuss  only  the  foreign  oil 
(Continued  on  page  674) 


•  And  to  Europe.  Caribbe; 
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Dutch  Trade  Director 
Reports  on  East  Indies 

What  IS  prohahly  the  first  authori- 
tative commentary  on  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  situation  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  since  Japanese  sur- 
render was  revealed  with  the  release 
hy  the  Netherlands  Information  Bu- 
reau of  a  report  by  G.  J.  Schimmel, 
trade  director  in  the  economic  affairs 
department  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  Government. 

According  to  Mr.  Schimmel,  now 
in  Batavia,  Java,  approximately  $400,- 
000,000  worth  of  chemicals  and  ma- 
chinery alone  will  be  necessary  to 
put  the  Indies  on  a  firm  basis  in  the 
world's  economic  system. 

He  estimates  that  much  damage 
has  been  done  to  machinery  and  fac- 
tories in  both  the  tea  and  sugar  in- 
dustries, and  that  of  all  the  staple 
products  of  the  Indies,  rice  alone  was 
permitted  normal  production  by  the 
Japs. 

The  report  states  that  among  the 
reasons  for  failure  to  maintain  the 
pre  -  war  production  of  the  Indies 
were  forced  diversion  of  farm  labor 
to  produce  castor  oil  for  lubricants, 
and  diversion  of  food  -  producing 
acreage  to  almost  completely  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  grow  cotton  and 
china   grass. 

The  results  are: 

Rubber  trees  have  been  neglected 
on  both  small  farms  and  plantations, 
and  about  10  per  cent  have  been  cut 
down.  However,  "no  decisive  harm" 
has  been  done  and  pre-war  produc- 
tion of  650,000  tons  annually  for 
export  may  be  available  within  a 
year,  provided  a  "vigorous  industry" 
is  reestablished. 

Sugar — A  large  amount  of  the 
1,500,000  tons  of  sugar,  which  some 
estimates  have  given  as  now  available 
in  Java,  has  not  been  sacked.  Be- 
cause of  looring  in  Java,  principal 
sugar  producer,  it  is  questionable  how 
much  of  the  sugar  will  be  left  for 


export  by  the  time  law  and  order  are 
restored. 

Many  of  the  sugar  factories  were 
stripped  of  their  machinery,  while 
others  were  converted  to  alcohol  and 
lubricant  production  by  the  Japs. 
The  industry,  however,  should  be  in 
"reasonable  shape"  within  two  years, 
with  a  1947-48  production  of  from 
1,500,000  to  2,000,000  tons  expected. 

Tea — About  one-half  of  the  Indies 
tea  production  was  deliberately  de- 
stroyed by  the  Japanese,  including 
factories  and  machinery.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  "start  anew  and  rebuild 
the  tea  industry." 


Comparative  figures  on  other  prod- 
ucts show  losses: 

1941  1944 

Maize  2,400,000  tons     1,800,000  tons 

Cassava       8,500.000  tons     5.500,000  tons 
Soy  Beans       345,000  tons  10,000  tons 

Production  of  palm  oil,  in  which 
the  Indies  was  almost  entirely  self- 
sufficient,  ceased  almost  entirely.      , 

Rice  production  was  almost  nor- 
mal, with  4,500,000  tons  grown  in 
1941  as  compared  to  4,300,000  tons 
in  1944.  Oil  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
report,  which  deals  mainly  with  ag- 
ricultural products,  but  oil  has  been 
in  production  since  the  earliest  land- 
ings of  Allied  troops  in  Borneo. 


Ships  of  the 

Hedwond  Coast 


The  Stanford  University  Press  has 
published  another  book  in  its  series 
on  the  early  -  day  West,  which  in- 
cludes the  popular  "Paddle  Wheel 
Days  in  California,"  "Cable  Car 
Days  in  San  Francisco,"  "Bonanza 
Railroads,"  and  "Via  Western  Ex- 
press and  Stagecoach." 

The  new  book  is  "Ships  of  the 
Redwood  Coast,"  by  Jack  McNairn 
and  Jerry  MacMullen.  Here  is  the 
intriguing  account  of  the  little  ships 
with  the  huge  deckloads  of  lumber 
that  plied  the  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  coasts,  and  of  the  men 
who  operated  and  sailed  them. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  lumber  coun- 
try, "Paul  Bunyan's  Country";  of  the 


Mendocino  dog-holes,  the  open  coves 
where  the  ships  were  loaded  from 
wire  chutes;  of  the  cargoes,  the 
wrecks,  the  tycoons,  the  famous  old 
skippers — Hog  Aleck,  Flatfoot  Han- 
son, Caspar  Charlie,  Midnight  Olsen, 
and  many  others. 

Many  of  the  anecdotes  which  here- 
tofore have  been  preserved  only  in 
the  memories  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned are  recorded  here.  The  ship- 
ping pages  of  newspapers  and  the 
records  of  the  old  companies  were 
rich  sources  of  information. 

The  color  and  personality  of  the 
men  and  ships  that  brought  the  lum- 
ber to  the  cities  of  California  have 
been  captured  by  the  authors  in 
"Ships  of  the  Redwood  Coast." 
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Another  Big  Company  Establishes 

IVew  International  Divisinn 


Charles  T.  Zaorol,   general   manager,    In- 
ternational Division,  Bendix  Aviation  Corp. 

The  formation  of  a  new  division 
to  handle  the  comprehensive  foreign 
trade  program  of  Bendix  Aviation 
Corporation  was  disclosed  recently 
by  Ernest  R.  Breech,  president. 

Bendix  International  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  T.  Zaoral, 
general  manager,  who  joined  the  cor- 
poration in  January  as  coordinator  of 
foreign  affairs,  after  many  years  of 
experience  in  the  foreign  field  for 
General  Motors  Corporation  and 
Dodge  Brothers,  Inc. 

The  new  division  will  handle 
throughout  the  world,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  products  of  the  17  divi- 
sions of  the  corporation.  It  has  es- 
tablished headquarters  at  the  corpora- 
tion's New  York  office,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  and  will  maintain  a  staff 
of  engineering,  sales  and  service  per- 
sonnel which  will  be  expanded  here 
and  abroad  as  world  conditions  per- 
mit. 
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The  corporation  has  long  had  con- 
tractual relationships  with  outstand- 
ing manufacturers  and  distributors  in 
the  automotive,  aviation,  and  marine 
fields  in  many  important  centers 
abroad.  In  many  instances,  the  activ- 
ities of  these  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors are  aided  by  Bendix-trained 
technicians  overseas. 

Bendix  International  was  estab- 
lished to  develop  as  fully  as  possible 
the  opportunities  for  two-way  inter- 
national trade  presented  by  the  engi- 
neering, manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting resources  of  17  divisions  of 
Bendix. 

"It  is  our  belief,"  said  Mr.  Breech, 
"that  a  vigorous  foreign  trade  is 
essential  not  only  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  high  standard  of  living  in  this 
country  but  also  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  best  relations  among  nations. 
We  expect  our  International  division 
to  contribute  materially  to  the  cor- 
poration's ability  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  employment  in  our  domestic 
plants,  and  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  interchange  of  engineering 
knowledge  and  its  most  useful  appli- 
cation everywhere. 

"During  the  war  years,  the  people 
of  many  large  geographical  areas  and 
densely  populated  regions  have, 
through  the  operations  of  our  Army 
and  Navy,  come  to  appreciate  fully 
the  utility  of  planes,  trucks,  jeeps  and 
ships,  and  of  the  many  Bendix  prod- 
ucts with  which  they  are  equipped. 
We  have  had  ample  evidence  already 
of  the  interest  in  the  peacetime  sale 
and  service  of  Bendix  products  over- 
seas which  has  resulted  from  the 
coming  of  aviation  and  mechanized 
transport  to  these  areas." 

The  Plan 

The  broad  policies  which  have 
been  established  for  Bendix  Inter- 
national were  explained  by  Mr.  Zao- 
ral, who  emphasized  that  the  com- 
pany's activities  would  be  developed 
abroad  through  three  main  channels, 
as  determined  by  the  situations  in 
the  various  foreign  countries.  They 
will  be,  he  said,  export  sale  of  prod- 
ucts which  the  company  manufac- 
tures here;  manufacture  by  Bendix 
of  its  products  abroad,  and  licensing 
of  foreign   manufacturers  to   manu- 


facture Bendix  products  abroad. 

Chiefly  through  license  arrange- 
ments, many  of  the  corporation's 
products,  such  as  Stromberg  carbu- 
reters. Eclipse  starters.  Pioneer  in- 
struments, brake  systems,  and  many 
others,  have  long  been  widely  used 
on  automobiles,  airplanes  and  ships 
produced  in  the  international  field, 
it  was  stated. 

Will  Import,  Too 

"While  seeking  the  most  efficient 
means  to  bring  the  developments  of 
the  company's  engineering  to  users 
throughout  the  world,"  Mr.  Zaoral 
said,  "we  also  intend  to  foster  the 
sale  here  of  such  products  invented 
or  manufactured  abroad  as  can  find 
a  profitable  market  in  the  United 
States.  We  recognize  that  the  United 
States  must  buy  as  well  as  sell  abroad 
in  order  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  balanced  international 
economy.  The  full  resources  of  the 
corporation,  which  now  include  a 
nationwide  independent  distributing 
organization  established  to  merchan- 
dise Bendix  radios  and  radio-phono- 
graph combinations  for  the  home, 
will  be  utilized  in  achieving  the  most 
satisfactory  two-way  participation  of 
Bendix  in  the  expanded  foreign  trade 
which  is  confidently  anticipated  when 
peace  is  restored. 

"Despite  its  own  extensive  engi- 
neering accomplishments,  Bendix  is 
fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  im- 
portant scientific  advances  are  not 
limited  to  the  brains  of  any  one  na- 
tion. 

"Bendix  engineers  in  the  past  have 
worked  closely  with  individual  in- 
ventors and  outstanding  engineering 
and  scientific  groups  abroad,  and  with 
technicians  of  many  foreign  com- 
panies in  the  allied  industrial  fields 
which  the  corporation  serves.  Our 
International  division  therefore  will 
continue  to  maintain  an  'open  door' 
policy  to  the  inventors  of  all  nations, 
in  the  interest  of  furthering  industrial 
science  and  service  to  the  public." 

Other  appointments  to  the  new 
division,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Zaoral, 
include:  F.  A.  Stanton,  foreign  pat- 
ent counsel,  who  represented  Bendix 
in  Paris  for  many  years  and  will 
make  his  headquarters  in  New  York; 
L.  B.  Coates,  division  comptroller, 
formerly  of  the  central  staff;  Paul 
Moss,  sales  manager;  Harold  McEn- 
ness,  assistant  sales  manager.  Fer- 
nando Jose  Cardenas,  formerly  with 
Westinghouse,  General  Electric  and 
Sylvania,  is  manager  of  Central  and 
South  American  territories. 
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China-America  Cnuncil's 

Moves  for  Indostrial  DEVBlopmeot 


Mission  to  China 

The  China  -  America  Council  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  announces, 
through  the  Council's  San  Francisco 
Regional  Chairman,  H.  D.  Collier, 
chairman.  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California,  that  plans  formulated  last 
spring  to  send  a  trade  and  industrial 
mission  to  China  as  soon  as  possible 
had  been  approved  by  both  the 
American  and  Chinese  Governments 
and  that  arrangements  for  the  group's 
early  departure  are  now  being  com- 
pleted. A  formal  invitation  from  the 
Chinese  Government  was  extended 
through  Premier  T.  V.  Soong  at  a 
conference  during  September  in 
Washington  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  China  -  America 
Council  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
shortly  before  Dr.  Soong's  return  to 
China. 

"For  more  than  a  year,"  Lee  H. 
Bristol,  president  of  the  China- 
America  Council  of  Commerce  and 
Industr>',  said,  "the  Council  has  had 
under  advisement  the  sending  of  a 
businessmen's  delegation  to  China 
and  the  establishment  of  an  office 
there.  The  ending  of  the  war  in  the 
Far  East  has  made  it  feasible  for  us 
to  put  these  plans  into  action  very 
shortly.  The  mission's  purpose  will 
be  to  survey  economic  conditions  in 
China  and  to  confer  with  Chinese 
officials,  industrialists  and  financiers 
on  the  early  resumption  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries  and  on 
ways  of  encouraging  cooperation  of 
American  business  in  the  industrial 
development  of  China." 

In  response  to  the  China-America 
Council  of  Commerce  and  Industry's 
proposal,  William  L.  Clayton,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  wrote  on 
July  9  to  Blackwell  Smith,  chairman 
of  the  Council's  Executive  Commit- 
tee: "I  have  discussed  your  suggested 
undertaking  with  the  interested  di- 
visions of  the  Department  and  find 
general  agreement  to  the  effect  that 
such  an  undertaking  could  be  useful 
in  promoting  friendly  relations  be- 
tween American  and  Chinese  busi- 
nessmen and  could  aid  in  establishing 
mutually  profitable  post  -  war  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  China. 
The   Department,   of  course,   is  en- 


tirely sympathetic  with  these  objec- 
tives." 

"The  China-America  Council  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,"  Mr.  Bris- 
tol said,  "has  been  working  closely 
with  the  agencies  in  this  country  re- 
sponsible for  developing  the  plans 
for  China's  post-war  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction.  These  plans  call 
for  purchase  of  two  billion  dollars 
worth  of  American  equipment  and 
supplies  in  the  next  few  years. 

"The  studies  the  China-America 
Council  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
has  made  in  recent  months  have 
strengthened  our  conviction  that  the 
post-war  reconstruction  of  China  pre- 
sents a  challenge  and  an  opportunity 
to  American  business  perhaps  greater 
than  exist  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
With  the  return  of  Manchuria  and 
Formosa  to  Chinese  control  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  China  possesses 
sufficient  natural  resources  to  make 
possible  a  great  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural development.  China's  lead- 
ers have  indicated  they  are  looking 
forward  to  receiving  the  close  co- 
operation of  American  industries  in 
this  development,  and  that  the  Chi- 
nese Government  will  take  steps  to 
provide  proper  protection  and  en- 
couragement for  the  investment  of 
American  capital  in  China. 

"These  factors  provide  the  back- 
ground for  a  sound  and  growing  two- 
way  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
Before  these  opportunities  can  be 
realized,  however,  a  great  many  prac- 
tical questions  need  clarification.  In 
view  of  the  eight  long  years  of  war 
and  destruction  and  Japanese  occu- 
pation, there  are  many  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  economy 
and  the  potentialities  of  China's  in- 
dustrial development  and  foreign 
trade.  A  survey  of  these  matters  by 
American  businessmen  and  financiers 
and  frank  discussions  with  Chinese 
leaders  will  be  of  invaluable  assis- 
tance in  helping  to  guide  American 
business  in  post-war  trade  in  and 
with  China." 

The  program  of  the  Council's  mis- 
sion and  its  personnel,  Mr.  Bristol 
stated,  are  now  being  worked  out. 
He  indicated  that  top  officials  of 
some  of  the  foremost  American  man- 
ufacturing concerns  and  banks  have 


expressed  a  willingness  to  serve  on 
the  delegation. 

According  to  H.  D.  Collier,  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Region  will  be 
directly  represented  on  the  mission, 
the  name  of  the  individual  to  be 
announced  later. 


FRIEND    Of    CHINA 
iral    Patrick   J.    Hurley, 
Tibassodor   to    China. 


Machine  Tnol  Advisory 
Cammitlee  for  China  Exports 

Formation  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee of  machine  tool  manufacturers  to 
explore  ways  whereby  the  American 
machine  tool  industry  can  participate 
to  the  maximum  extent  in  the  indus- 
trialization of  China  was  initiated  at 
a  conference  in  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 26  of  representatives  of  a 
score  of  outstanding  machine  tool 
companies,  called  by  the  China- 
America  Council  of  Commerce  and 
Industry.  After  an  extended  discus- 
sion, led  by  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  presi- 
dent of  Jones  and  Lamson  Machine 
Company,    it    was    agreed    that    the 
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China  -  America  Council,  of  which 
Mr.  Flanders  is  a  director,  should  set 
up  an  advisory  committee  of  machine 
tool  executives  to  confer  with  the 
official  Chinese  planning  and  pur- 
chasing agencies  in  New  York. 

Preceding  the  discussion,  China's 
machine  tool  needs  for  her  initial  re- 
construction program  were  outlined 
by  Alex  Taub,  consulting  engineer 
for  the  reorganized  Chinese  Supply 
Commission  in  America.  This  pro- 
gram calls  for  the  purchase  in  this 
country  during  the  next  three  years 
of  approximately  $2,000,000,000 
worth  of  machinery,  equipment  and 
materials  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
expansion  of  industry,  transportation 
and  agriculture  in  China.  The  ma- 
chine tool  purchases  for  this  program 
are  estimated  at  scores  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Although  for  an  indefinite  period 
ahead  China  will  have  to  depend  on 
foreign  countries  for  most  of  her 
machinery  and  equipment  require- 
ments, Mr.  Taub  pointed  out,  she 
will  also  make  a  start  in  producing 
part  of  these  needs  domestically. 
"The  Chinese  leaders,"  he  said,  "are 
determined  that  China  must  be  made 
at  least  partially  independent  of  out- 
side sources  of  supply  in  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  basic  equipment." 
This  process  of  industrialiiation,  he 
declared,  would  make  China  a  stead- 
ily growing  market  for  American  in- 
dustry and  provide  great  opportuni- 
ties for  American  machine  tool 
builders. 

Among  the  plants  included  in  the 
initial  reconstruction  program  for 
China  which  will  require  much  im- 
ported machine  tools  and  allied 
equipment  are  those  in  the  following 
industries:  electrical  equipment,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  equipment,  ra- 
dio and  broadcast  equipment,  wires 
and  cables,  batteries,  medium  and 
light  machine  tools,  heavy  machine 
tools  and  industrial  equipment,  hand 
tools,  automotive  equipment,  diesel 
and  steam  engines,  compressors,  tur- 
bines, pumps,  boilers,  textile  machin- 
ery, small  agricultural  implements, 
well  drilling  equipment,  locomotives 
and  railroad  cars.  Approximately  25 
enterprises  are  planned  for  these  in- 
dustries, with  imported  machinery 
and  construction  materials  required 
for  them  estimated  at  more  than 
$150,000,000  during  a  period  of  three 
years.  In  almost  every  case,  it  is 
pointed  out,  the  products  to  be  turned 
out  by  these  plants  will  make  up  only 
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a  small  part  of  China's  requirements. 

"It  would  be  highly  advantageous 
for  the  American  machine  tool  in- 
dustry," Mr.  Taub  said,  "to  cooper- 
ate in  an  organized  way  with  Chinese 
technicians  and  executives  now  in 
America.  An  advisory  group  repre- 
senting the  industry  would  be  able  to 
help  the  Chinese  determine  the  most 
suitable  types  of  equipment  for  the 
given  purposes  and  to  cooperate  in 
training  Chinese  mechanics  and  tech- 
nicians and  in  insuring  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  American  equipment  in 
China.  This  in  turn  will  create  in 
creased  good  will  and  help  to  insure 
a  large,  continuing  market  in  China 
for  American  machine  tools." 

Mr.  Flanders  emphasized  the  pref- 
erence of  the  Chinese  for  American 
equipment  and  technical  skill.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  Amer- 
ican machine  tool  industry  would  be 
in  a  position  to  render  effective  as- 
sistance to  China  only  when  the  Chi- 
nese had  definitely  determined  on  the 
products  and  designs  to  be  manufac- 
tured. 

The  machine  tool  advisory  commit- 
tee  of   the   China-America   Council, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Flanders, 
IS   expected    to   have   a   preliminary 
conference  with  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties in  the  near  future.    Representa- 
tives of  the  machinery  firms  attend- 
ing  the   China -America   Council 
conference    included    the    following: 
M.  R.  Sacra,  The  Black  &?  Decker 
Mfg.    Co.;    Joseph    R.    Keller,    The 
Black  Rock  Mfg.  Co.;  R.  J.  Ahern, 
Billings  6?  Spencer  Co. ;  Val  C.  Hart,' 
The    Bullard    Company;    Nelson    V. 
Caldwell,  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine 
Co.;   Henry  Chaplin  and  Jaqucs  A. 
Gerard,    Cone    Automatic    Machine 
Co.,    Inc.;    Albert   Meyers,    Consoli- 
dated  Machine   Tool   Corp.;   H.   C. 
Alpaugh  and  W.  E.  Huntley,  DoAli 
International  Company;  Stewart  El- 
liott,   Ex-Cell-O    Corporation;    Cecil 
M.  Peter,  The  Fellows  Gear  Shaper 
Co.;  Glenn  Spohn  and  A.  C.  Wais, 
General    Machinery    Corporation; 
J.  C.  Hcbert,  Roy  Jacobs  and  J.  R.' 
Knight,   Jones   &?   Lamson   Machine 
Company;  L.  H.  Roemer,  The  R.  K. 
LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Co.;  Charles 
Gross,    Murchey   Machine    6?   Tool 
Co.;  F.  W.  Altorfer,  The  National 
Acme  Company;  Ralph  How,  New 
Britain   Machine   Company;   Charies 
F.  Myers,  Republic  Drill  &'  Tool  Co.; 
T.    B.    Buell,    Sundstrand    Machine 
Tool   Company;   Noble   Clark,   The 
Warner  6?  Swasey  Company. 


Appoinlment  of  S.  F.  Chamber 
World  Trade  Manager 

Appointment  of  Alvin  C.  Eicholz 
as  manager  of  the  World  Trade  De- 
partment of  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Louis  B.  Lundborg,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Chamber.  He 
will  take  over  his  new  position  on 
November  1. 

Eicholz  is  a  former  San  Franciscan, 
having  served  as  commercial  agent 
in  the  district  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
following  a  period  of  service  for  the 
Bureau  in  both  South  America  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  1934  he  transferred  to  the  Bu- 
reau's Los  Angeles  office  as  Assistant 
District  Manager,  and  in  1942  joined 
the  stafl^  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  Assistant  Manager, 
Worid  Trade  Department,  in  charge 
of  trade  promotion  activities. 

During  his  association  with  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  he  inaugurated 
a  trade  promotion  plan  of  counseling 
manufacturers  in  foreign  trade  pro- 
grams, opportunities  and  techniques. 
Later,  while  on  the  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he 
was  responsible  for  inaugurating,  or- 
ganizing and  conducting  basic  trade 
promotion  for  post-war  which  in- 
cluded the  organization  of  World 
Trade  Clinic.  He  has  authorized  a 
number  of  books  surveying  trade  in 
foreign  countries. 
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Comparisuii  uf  Credit  and  CDllRctinii  Index 
Figures  fur  Latin  America 


Credit  Conditions 

July      Jan.  July 

1945     1945  1944 

Argentina  280     277  288 

Bolivia 252     237  248 

Brazil 297     292  290 

British    Possessions.-..290     289  293 

Chile  286     283  281 

Colombia   295     292  288 

Costa  Rica  270     278  275 

Cuba  297     297  287 

Dominican  Republic-270     277  271 

E'-'uador    265     261  267 

French    Possessions....      Not  Rated 

Guatemala    ,..279     282  274 

Haiti  263     279  268 

Honduras  ...• 265     255  252 

Mexico 297     294  294 

Netherlands  Poss 289     288  273 

Nicaragua  263     257  253 

Panama  288     290  286 

Paraguay 262     264  247 

Peru    289     291  285 

Puerto  Rico 296     294  280 

El  Salvador 275     270  265 

Uruguay  284     281  285 

Venezuela 292     296  291 

CREDIT— 
Good:     250   and    up.     Lowest   percentage 

50%  good,  10%  fair. 

Fairly    Good:     225    to    250.     Lowest  per- 
centage 25%  good,  75%  fair. 
Fair:     200    to     225.     Lowest    percentage 

100%  fair  . 
Poor:    175  to  200.  Lowest  percentage  75% 

fair,  25%'poor. 
Very  Poor:    Below  175. 


enlly    appointed 


Collections 

July  Jan.  July 

1945  1945  1944 

Argentina  93  91  100 

Bolivia    68  76  86 

Brazil 100  100  97 

British  Possessions ....  98  98  100 

Chile  97  97  100 

Colombia    IQO  100  100 

Costa  Rica 97  97  100 

Cuba  100  lOD  100 

Dominican  Republic.  100  100  100 

Ecuador   69  90  95 

French   Possessions....     Not  Rated 

Guatemala 100  100  100 

Haiti  100  100  100 

Honduras  94  95  97 

Mexico  100  100  100 

Netherlands  Poss 100  100  100 

Nicaragua  69  93  94 

Panama  100  100  97 

Paraguay 69  94  100 

Peru    100  100  100 

Puerto  Rico 100  100  100 

El  Salvador 95  98  97 

Uruguay  99  98  100 

Venezuela    96  99  100 

COLLECTIONS— 
Prompt:      Over    70%     prompt    or    fairly 

prompt  collections. 
Fairly  Prompt:     50%   to  70%  prompt  or 

fairly  prompt  collections. 
Slow:     40%    to    50%    prompt    or    fairly 

prompt  collections. 
Very    Slow:     Less   than    40%    prompt   or 

fairly  prompt  collections. 

Nine  Foreign  Banl(s  in 
China  Get  Permission  to 
Resume  Operations 

Nine  foreign  banks  have  been 
given  permission  by  the  Ministry  of 
Economic  Affairs  to  resume  opera- 
tions in  China. 

They  include  the  largest  British 
bank  in  the  Far  East,  the  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation. 
The  three  American  banks  reopen- 
ing soon  are  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  the  Chase  Bank,  and 
the  Underwriters  Savings  Bank. 

Others  are  the  Chartered  Bank  of 
India,  Australia  and  China,  the 
Banque  Beige  pour  L'Etranger,  the 
Netherlands  Trademans  Bank,  the 
Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  and  the 
Nederlandsch  Indische  Handelsbank. 
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Waterlow  To 
Frazar  and  Hansen 

R.  E.  Waterlow,  for  15  years  in  the 
marine,  sales  and  foreign  trade  de- 
partments of  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  joined  the  staff  of  Frazar 
and  Hansen,  international  merchants, 
and  will  specialize  in  sales  promotion. 

Waterlow  has  twice  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  Foreign  Trade 
Association  of  San  Francisco,  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  international 
relations  committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  World  Trade  As- 
sociation of  San  Francisco,  the  Bay 
Area  World  Trade  Promotion  Com- 
mittee and  the  Export  Managers' 
Club  of  San  Francisco. 

The  firm  of  Frazar  and  Hansen  has 
world-wide  distribution  of  technical 
equipment  and  materials,  and  during 
the  war  shipped  60  lines  of  products 
to  40  countries. 

Swedish  Ship  Construction 
During  War 

No  less  than  about  150  vessels, 
totaling  over  one  million  tons  dead- 
weight, were  ordered  at  Swedish 
shipyards  early  in  1945,  "Svcnsk 
Flagg,"  the  Swedish  Shipping  and 
Merchant  Aviation  Journal,  reports 
in  its  1945  annual  issue.  More  than 
half  of  the  orders  had  been  placed 
by  Norwegian  ship-owners. 

In  1944  Swedish  yards  delivered 
altogether  51  merchant  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  deadweight  tonnage  of 
302,800  (192,100^gross  tons). 
Launched  were  45  cargo  boats,  total- 
ing 250,200  tons  d.w.  (158,400  gross 
tons).  Production  was  hampered  by 
shortage  of  materials.  Imports  of 
shipbuilding  materials  came  to  a 
standstill  in  the  fall  of  1944,  when 
Sweden's  trade  with  Germany  ceased. 

During  the  last  five  years  launch- 
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THIS  EXPORT  SHIPPING  PROBLEM  SOLVED 


A  54  •  ton  boiler  which  is 
reconstrucfion,  ready  for  a  ' 
Wilcox    Company,    monufocfu 


^  Kent,  Ohio,  b 
generating  eqi 
}ned  to  produi 
lerating  pressui 
s    F.    They    are 


jbly  plant  ot  The  Babcock  & 

ipment.  The  package  units,  which  are 
e  12,000  pounds  of  steam  per  hour. 
e  of  300  pounds  per  square  inch  end 
designed   to   burn    wood,    peot   or   low- 


ings  at  Swedish  yards  totaled: 

Tona  deadweight 

1939 328,000 

1940 235,000 

1941 250,000 

1942 215,000 

1943 225,000 

Earnings  of  Merchant  Fleet  Off 
15  Per  Cent  During  1944 

Gross  earnings  of  the  Swedish 
merchant  fleet  amounted  to  362  mil- 
lion kroner  ($90.5  millions)  in  1944, 
as  against  431  millions  ($107.75  mil- 
lions) the  year  before,  according  to 
a  report  recently  published  by  the 
Swedish  Board  of  Trade  and  Ship- 
ping.  Shippmg  between  Sweden  and 
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foreign  ports  decreased  by  over  37 
per  cent  during  1944.  Imports  to 
Sweden,  calculated  in  tons,  were  re- 
duced by  24  per  cent,  while  the  vol- 
ume of  exports  shrank  by  49  per  cent. 


MARINE  ASPECTS 

(Continued  from  page  668) 
situation,  you  will,  of  course,  under- 
stand that  these  figures  do  not  in- 
clude any  estimates  for  transporta- 
tion requirements  between  U.  S. 
ports,  either  coastwise  from  the  U.  S. 
Gulf  to  North  Atlantic,  intercoastal 
from  California  to  the  East  Coast,  or 
possible  imports  from  such  sources  as 
the  Caribbean  to  U.  S.  ports.  U.  S. 
consumption  requirements  are,  of 
course,  considerably  heavier  than 
those  in  the  foreign  areas  which  we 
have  been  reviewing — for  example, 
an  estimated  4,395,000  b/d  in  1947^ 
or  more  than  double  the  foreign  re- 
quirement figure  excluding  Russia, 
which  we  have  referred  to  for  that 
year.  This  emphasizes  the  importance 


to  tanker  transportation  of  that  part 
of  these  U.  S.  requirements  that  will 
require  tanker  movement. 

As  previously  stated,  you  gentle- 
men of  the  American  Merchant  Mar- 
ine   Institute    are    best    qualified    to 
make  your  own  calculations  as  to  the 
amount  of  tanker  tonnage  and  acces- 
sory cargo  vessel  capacity  that  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  foreign  de- 
mands   for    delivery    of    petroleum 
crude  and  products  which  we  have 
tried  to  estimate  for  you.    I  was  ad- 
vised by  the  chairman  of  this  panel 
that  what  you  would  he  interested 
in   principally,   in   hearing   from   oil 
people    such    as    ourselves,    is    the 
amount  of  oil   that   it   appears   will 
need   to   be   transported   to   foreign 
areas    in     the    immediate    post-war 
years,  and  the  trend  for  the  further 
future,   and  some  indication  of  the 
amount  of  transportation  opportunity 
which   will   be  offered   to  the   mag- 
nificent ships  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine,  which  have  done  so 
much  to  carry  this  war.  Again  let  me 
sound  a  word  of  caution  that  unfore- 
seen   factors,    such    as    the    possible 
operation  of  a  sterling  block  or  a  de- 
pression,  such   as   followed   the   last 
war,    drastically   affecting    industrial 
operations,  hence  fuel  consumption, 
might  materially  alter  the  best  guesses 
that  we  can  try  to  make  in  looking 
into  the  crystal  ball  of  the  future  to- 
day.    As   to   supplies   of   petroleum 
crude  and  products  for  the  demands 
referred  to,  I  think  you  can  take  it 
that  the  oil  industry,  and  very  defi- 
nitely the  American  oil  industry,  will 
meet  that  part  of  the  situation.    As 
to  facilities  for  loading  and  discharg- 
ing these  supplies,  including  the  lat- 
ter in  war-torn  countries,  I  think  you 
can  also  take   it  that  these  will   he 
adequately  rehabilitated  to  handle  the 
demand.    I   am   not   endeavoring   to 
touch    on    the    question   of   fuel   oil 
bunker  supplies,  or  their  availability 
to   the  American  Merchant  Marine 
vessels  carrying  not  only  oil  but  the 
very  much  greater  movement  of  gen- 
eral cargoes  to  world-wide  ports,  as 
Mr.    Crawford    has   dealt   with   this 
phase  of  the  subject.  However,  it  ap- 
pears an  obvious  conclusion  that  with 
the  movement  of  so  much  oil  supply 
to  various  ports  of  the  world,  bunker 
supplies  should   be   adequately   pro- 
vided.  It  is  certainly  the  intention, 
insofar  as  I  know  it,  of  the  American 
petroleum  industry  to  lend  every  pos- 
sible cooperation  in  this  regard,  as 
well  as  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
portation of  oil  cargoes,  to  the  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine. 
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All-Purpose  Sander 

A  new  brush-backed  sanding 
wheel,  to  be  known  as  the  Sand-O- 
Flex,  was  recently  announced  by  the 
Exactone  Tool  6?  Die  Company, 
Hollywood,  Calif.  It  sands,  deburrs' 
finishes  woods,  metals,  plastics,  rub- 
ber products  and  many  types  of  spe- 
cial materials.  The  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  this  sanding  device  is  its 
adaptability  to  jobs  that  were  for- 
merly done  only  by  hand. 


The   device   consists   of 


magazine  which  houses  the  strip 
abrasive.  Eight  of  these  strips  ex- 
tend through  the  housing  and  are 
held  against  the  work  by  tough  bris- 
tles. The  bristles  "cushion"  the  abra- 
sive, making  it  possible  to  get  in  and 
around  corners,  hollow  and  fluted 
surfaces,  and  small  openings. 

The  body  and  cover  of  the  Sand- 
O-Flex  are  cast  from  Zamak.  Over- 
all diameter  (including  brushes)  is 
approximately  8".  Weight  fully  load- 
ed is  about  2%  lbs.  Normal  loading 
contains  20  feet  of  abrasive,  and  re- 
loading is  done  simply  by  unscrewing 
the  serrated  nut  and  removing  the 
cover.  A  wide  range  of  abrasives  of 
various  grits  and  grades  are  supplied 
for  use  with  the  sander.  These  cart- 
ridges, plus  the  quick-changing  fea- 
ture, permit  the  same  tool  to  be  used 
in  all  operations  from  rough  stage 
to  polished  surface. 

The  Sand-O-Flex  fits  all  standard 
Vl"  and  54"  motor  shafts,  stationary 
or  flexible,  or  can  be  supplied  to  fit 
almost  any  shaft  size  on  request.  A 
!4-hp  electric  motor  will  handle  all 
normal  operations.  Motor  speed  of 
1750  rpm  is  recommended,  decreas- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  coarseness 
of  the  abrasive  used  and  according  to 
the  results  desired.  No  particular 
skill  is  required  to  operate,  nor  is 
much  pressure  necessary  to  obtain  a 
good  finish — the  abrasive  does  the 
work.     Light   in   weight,   the   sander 
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is  particularly  suitable  for  use  on  a 
flexible  shaft. 


Liquid  Type 
Fire  Extinguisher 

A  lightweight  vaporising  liquid 
type  fire  extinguisher  is  offered  by 
the  General  Detroit  Corporation. 
Called  S.O.S.  Fire  Guard,  this  ex- 
tinguisher is  standard  equipment  on 
the  Army's  newly-announced  troop 
and  supply  carrier,  the  Weasel.  Be- 
cause of  its  small  size  (1  or  l'^ 
quart),  the  Fire  Guard  may  also  be 
installed  on  trucks,  cars,  boats  and 
planes.  Its  action  is  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly fast  on  electrical,  oil  and 
gasoline  fires. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features 
claimed  for  this  fire  fighter  is  a  pat- 
ented "Safety  Phlare"  design  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  pump  cylinder 
(shown  in  illustration).  The  cylin- 
der is  expanded  at  the  bottom  to  in- 
sure  immediate  free-floating  piston 
action  even  after  long  periods  of  dis- 
use. Yet  in  the  remainder  of  the  cyl- 
inder felts  fit  snugly  to  insure  top 
operating  efficiency.  Absence  of 
mctal-to-metal  contact  in  the  ex- 
panded section  eliminates  the  possi- 
bility of  piston  sticking  to  cylinder 
wall. 

Other  features  include  a  panic- 
proof  safety  lock  actuated  by  turning 
handle  either  right  or  left.  Locking 
shoulders  are  pyramid  shape  for  easy 
turning.  Cap,  stuffing  box,  handle 
lock,  and  handle  seal  are  a  single 
piece  brass  drop  forging,  eliminating 
all  interior  soldered  joints. 
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A  Handy  Traction 
Dynamometer 

In  many  applications  of  manual 
and  mechanical  power  it  is  necessary 
to  measure  the  force  applied  with 
considerable  accuracy.  For  this  pur- 
pose W.  C.  Dillon  and  Co.  Inc.  of 
Chicago  manufacture  the  carefully 
designed  and  ruggedly  simple  trac- 
tion dynamometer  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration herewith. 

This  device,  hooked  into  any  sys- 
tem of  linkage  or  power  application 
set  -  up,  measures  and  indicates  the 
force  applied.  Many  of  these  instru- 
ments are  in  use  in  the  yards  and  on 
the  ships  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and 
they  would  be  of  great  service  on 
merchant  ships,  on  docks,  and  in 
commercial  shops  and  shipyards. 

The  instrument  illustrated  is  the 
Model  AN.  Its  dimensions  (without 
shackles)  are  814  inches  long,  614 
inches  tall  and  3  inches  deep.  Its 
weight  is  8  lbs.  4  oz.  The  dial  is  a 
satiny  black  with  silver  numerals. 
Maximum  setting  hand  is  red,  main 
indicating  hand  is  white,  and  the 
glass  is  shatter-proof.  The  instru- 
ment is  always  shipped  with  a  heavy 
steel  carrying  case  and  super  test 
shackles.  Its  normal  capacity  is  10,- 
000  pounds. 

In  connection  with  various  easily 
assembled  set-ups  this  traction  dy- 
namometer can  be  used  to:  weigh 
materials  up  to  five  tons;  test  the 
tensile  strength  of  materials,  or  weld- 
ed or  riveted  joints,  or  linked  assem- 
blies; check  accurately  the  tension 
applied  to  members  designed  to  oper- 
ate under  tension;  test  static  loads 
on  various  members  of  fabricated 
assembles;  or  test  friction  loads  due 
to  various  causes. 

One  of  these  dynamometers  could 
easily  pay  for  itself  in  a  very  short 
time  in  any  engine  room  aboard  ship. 

Lighter  Life  Nets 

Six  transports  built  by  Kaiser  at 
the  Vancouver  yard  went  to  sea  with 
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equipment  weighing  nearly  three 
tons  less  than  that  previously  used, 
due  to  the  installation  of  Viking 
lightweight  life  nets. 

The  Viking  multiple  life  nets 
weigh  approximately  42  per  cent  less 
than  those  made  from  chain,  which 
have  been  used  in  outfitting  all  ships 
heretofore.  This  saving  in  topside 
weight  is  of  course  very  important. 
The  weight  saving  on  the  numerous 
nets  required  to  outfit  the  six  ships 
amounts  to  a  total  of  I6I/2  tons.  Al- 
though weighing  less  than  the  chain 
nets,  these  made  of  wire  rope  are  at 
least  twice  as  strong.  This  wire  rope 
net  is  the  first  lightweight  net  to 
receive  Coast  Guard  approval.  The 
fact  that  they  are  more  flexible  has 
been  found  particularly  advantageous 
in  lifeboat  drill,  where  bulkiness  of 
the  chain  nets,  as  well  as  their  addi- 
tional weight,  requires  considerable 
man  power  to  handle.  A  40-50-ft. 
Viking  life  net  can  be  handled  by 
two  men. 

In  the  construction  of  the  life 
net,  one-fourth-inch  galvanized  plow 
steel  wire  rope  is  used  for  all  suspen- 
sion members.  Staggered  hardwood 
rungs  allow  a  short  length  of  free 
standing  rope  between  adjacent 
rungs,  increasing  the  flexibility.  The 
nets  permit  free  hand  and  toe  holds, 
wood  booms  spaced  at  intervals  serv- 
ing to  keep  the  nets  at  a  distance  from 
a  ship's  side.  A  pipe  boom  is  used  at 
the  lower  end  to  hold  the  net  in 
proper  ahgnment. 

The  Viking  Marine  Company  also 
manufactures  a  reversible,  non-tilting, 
non-skid,  lightweight  pilot  ladder! 
This  obtained  great  popularity  among 
pilots  and  seafaring  men.  Another 
product  is  a  bulwark  ladder  with  re- 
versible hand  rails  to  care  for  differ- 
ent angles  and  to  form  a  protection 
at  gangway  railings. 

C.  J.  Hendry  ^  Company  are  ter- 
ritorial agents  and  wholesale  distrib- 
utors in  California. 


Strainer  for  Machine  Tools 

A  time-tested  device  that  increases 
production,  decreases  rejects  and  ef- 
fects higher  precision  and  longer  pe- 
riods of  uninterrupted  work,  is  man- 
ufactured by  the  Strainer  Products 
Corporation,  Montclair,  N.  J.  This 
device,  known  as  the  Strainco-Metex 
Unit,  is  a  precision-engineered,  non- 
clogging  industrial  strainer  for  use 
with  turret  lathes,  screw  machines, 
grinders,  and  all  other  machine  tools 
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that  employ  a  cutting  oil  or  coolant 
flow. 

These  strainer  units  increase  pro- 
duction by  assuring  practically  unin- 
terrupted machine  operations.  They 
not  only  provide  exceptional  long- 
period  capacity  to  hold  dirt,  chips 
and  grit,  but  strainer  refills  are  easily 
installed  and  old  ones  washed  and 
ready  for  re-use  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes. The  efficiency  of  the  strainer 
prevents  metal  cuttings  and  chips 
from  lodging  in  the  pump,  eliminat- 
ing the  once-necessary  practice  of  ' 
periodic  shut-downs  for  pump  clean- 
ing and  repairs. 

Because  Strainco-Metex  Units  pre- 
vent foreign  matter  from  being  re- 
circulated in  the  coolant  fluid,  scor- 
ing, poor  finishes,  and  other  defective 
work  in  machine  operations  are  mini- 
mized, and  rejects  decreased.  The  ' 
use  of  "Straincoed"  fluid,  moreover, 
adds  to  the  life  of  the  cutting  oil,  de- 
creases wear  and  tear  on  the  tools, 
and  often  eliminates  lapping  opera- 
tions entirely. 


Corkbeard  Adhesive 

A  heavy-bodied,  waterproof,  non- 
corrosive  mastic  for  fastening  cork- 
board  to  the  interior  of  ships  for  heat 
and  cold  insulation  has  been  devel- 
oped by  The  Dolphin  Paint  £j?  Var- 
nish Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  will  be 
marketed  as  No.  3  880- A  Water  and 
Rustproof  Dolfinite.  It  is  also  de- 
signed for  use  in  securely  .cementing 
tile  deck  covering  such  as  Linotile, 
and  will  prevent  steel  from  rusting. 

It  is  an  oil  base  material  and  no 
special  treatment  of  the  surface  is 
necessary  beyond  its  being  clean  and 
having   all   loose   rust  removed. 
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iolderless  Connector  Strips 

These  new  connector  strips,  manu- 
actured  by  Aircraft  -  Marine  Prod- 
jcts.  Inc..  incorporate  the  company's 
mife-switch  disconnect  terminal  de- 
;ign.  The  permanent  disconnect 
nember  of  the  splice  has  an  extended 
ongue  which  fits  snugly  into  the 
:onncctor  strip.  This  member  termi- 
lates  in  a  knife-switch  stamping  to 
.vhich  any  terminal  of  the  knife- 
iwitch  design  may  be  readily  con- 
lectcd  or  disconnected  by  holding 
:he  free  terminal  end  vertically  in 
.-ontact  with  the  strip  member  and 
:hen  pulling  back.  The  resulting  con- 
lection  is  a  perfect  four-point  con- 
;act  giving  maximum  electrical  and 
Tiechanical  service  performance. 

Two  types  are  available:  (1)  The 
single-width  strip  adapted  to  use  with 
-.he  AMP  Pre-insulated  Splicing  Ter- 
minal, which   requires  no  insulation 


mector  sfrips  for 
ultiple   stocking. 


sleeving.  The  knife-switch  part  of 
the  permanent  member  extends  out- 
side the  strip,  and  connection  and 
disconnection  are  made  without  re- 
moving the  cover  of  the  assembly. 
(2)  The  double-width  strip  in  which 
the  disconnect  ends  are  enclosed, 
locked  and  insulated  by  the  cover! 
one  half  of  which  is  independent  of 
the  other  half.  Disconnection  is  made 
by  unscrewing  only  one  half  of  the 
cover  to  expose  the  connections. 

Special  stacking  screws  with 
threaded  heads  make  it  possible  to 
stack  permanently  a  series  of  AMP 
strips  with  the  cover  screwed  on  top. 
The  strips  may  be  specified  to  ac- 
commodate any  desired  number  of 
connections.  Any  combination  of  ad- 
jacent members  may  he  electrically 
connected. 


New  Underweater 
Cutting  Equipment 

Since  the  sudden  ending  of  hos- 
tilities there  has  been  much  specula- 
tion and  thought  given  to  salvaging 
or  removal  of  ships  lying  in  harbors 
and  sea  lanes.  In  this  process  the 
cutting  of  metal  under  water  be- 
comes somewhat  of  a  major  opera- 
tion. 

The  arc-oxygen  method  of  cut- 
ting metals  under  water  has  proved 
to  be  the  most  successful.  Experi- 
mentations were  carried  on  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  during  the  war 
the  method  was  perfected.  From  ac- 
tual tests  made  the  arc -oxygen 
method  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
economical,  and  with  the  availability 
of  the  steel  tubular  electrodes  this 
process  of  cutting  metals  under  water 
is  open  to  all  interested  in  this 
method.  The  instructions  for  operat- 
ing the  arc-oxygen  cutting  torch  are 
very  simple,  and  in  just  a  few  hours 
the  diver  is  able  to  use  this  method 
to  its  approximate  capacity. 

Laboratory  tests  have  shown  that 
1 "  steel  plates  can  be  cut  under  water 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  one  foot 
per  minute.  In  plates  of  lesser  thick- 
ness the  speed  of  cutting  is  still 
greater. 

The  complete  equipment  necessary 
to  use  the  arc-oxygen  method  of  cut- 
ting metals  under  water  is  simple 
and  inexpensive.  The  Chicago  Tool 
and  Engineering  Company  has  spent 
several  years  in  perfecting  the  equip- 
ment  necessary    for   this   operation. 
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and  is  now  in  position  to  furnish  all 
of  the  equipment  necessary  to  carry 
on  this  operation.  Detailed  informa- 
tion is  available. 


Gyro-Magnetic  Compass 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
navigation  the  masters  of  small  craft 
— seagoing  tugs,  towboats,  yachts, 
fishing  craft  and  ferryboats  —  may 
now  get  as  steady  a  compass  reading 
as  the  navigator  of  an  ocean  liner. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  a  new 
instrument,  the  Sperry  Gyro-Mag- 
netic compass,  which  was  announced 
IS  a  recent  development  by  engineers 
of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company. 

Occupying  no  more  space  than  a 
small  radio  and  weighing  but  122 
pounds,  the  new  compass  is  put  forth 
as  a  solution  to  the  long-standing 
problem  of  small  boats  which  need 
indications  of  greater  accuracy  than 
are  provided  by  the  conventional 
magnetic  compass  but  have  neither 
the  room  nor  weight  allotment  for 
even  the  smallest  gyro-compass. 

In  operation,  the  compass  provides 
for  gyro-averaged  magnetic  compass 
indications  which  are  transmitted  to 
a  conveniently  located  compass  re- 
peater. Two  repeaters  may  be  used 
in  cases  where  more  than  one  direc- 
tion indication  is  desired. 

The  magnetic  compass  unit  of  the 
system  has  been  designed  as  a  sepa- 
rate component  in  order  to  make  pos- 
sible its  location  at  any  fpot  aboard 
the  vessel  where  deviation  difficulties 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Through  the  operation  of  the  gyro 
unit,  the  reading  on  the  compass  re- 
mains steady  no  matter  how  violently 
the  vessel  may  roll,  pitch  or  yaw. 

The  amount  of  power  required  to 
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operate  this  new  compass  is  no 
greater  than  that  called  for  to  pro- 
duce hght  in  an  average  size  light 
bulb,  and  in  addition  to  providing 
steady  direction  indications  the 
equipment  may  also  be  used  to  pro- 
vide automatic  steering. 


The  Thrustorq  Dynamometer 

Measuring  and  weighing  with  air, 
using  an  instrument  so  accurate  and 
sensitive  that  it  will  measure  the 
force  of  a  pea  from  a  boy's  pea- 
shooter or  the  thrust  of  a  giant  jet 
airplane  engine,  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Hagan  Corporation  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Because  of  its  extreme  sensitivity 
and  the  simplicity  of  both  its  prin- 
ciple and  design,  the  new  instrument, 
called  the  Thrustorq,  already  is  being 
used   in   engine   testing   laboratories 


and  factories  to  determine  and  record 
the  thrust  and  torque  of  conven- 
tional airplane  and  automobile  en- 
gines. A  jet  airplane  engine  manu- 
facturer is  using  the  instrument  to 
measure  the  thrust  of  a  new  engine. 

The  heart  of  the  instrument  is  a 
flexible  diaphragm  which  forms  one 
face  of  an  airtight  chamber.  Com- 
pressed air  is  admitted  to  this  cham- 
ber through  a  poppet  type  pilot  valve. 
The  force  to  he  measured  is  applied 
to  the  outside  of  the  diaphragm  and 
is  opposed  by  internal  pressure.  As 
the  force  increases,  the  pilot  valve  is 
opened  and  admits  more  air  to  bal- 
ance the  increased  force.  As  the 
force  decreases,  air  is  exhausted  until 
the  external  force  and  internal  pres- 
sure are  equal.  Thus  the  air  pressure 
within  the  chamber  provides  a  direct 
measure  of  the  externally  applied 
force. 

The  response  of  the  instrument  is 
practically  instantaneous  because  the 
diaphragm  movement  necessary  to 
operate  the  pilot  valve  is  extremely 
small. 

Because  the  force  is  measured  by 
air  pressure  the  Thrustorq  permits 
remote  reading  on  any  number  of 
manometers,  pressure  gages  or  re- 
cording devices.  Every  person  con- 
nected with  a  test  may  have  his  own 
recorder  in  front  of  him,  even  in  a 
different  room  or  different  building 
from  that  in  which  the  test  is  being 
made. 

The  fact  that  the  new  instrument 
has  no  intricate  mechanisms,  knife 
edges  or  other  parts  subject  to  wear 
is  said  to  eliminate  maintenance  en- 
tirely. 

Since  the  Thrustorq  will  function 


A    typicaJ    installation 
of    the    Hagan    Thru 
torq   on   a   cradle   dy. 
namometer    to    obfair 
♦he    torque    or    hors 
power   of   on   autom 
bile     or     oircraft    e 
gine.  With  this  instr 
ment    any    number    . 
direct  readings  or  r' 
cordings    con    be    had 
at     remote     distances 
from    the    installation 
itself. 
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This  No.  60  Hagan  Double  Thrustorq  is 
being  used  to  determine  the  thrust  and 
torque  of  conventional  outomobile  and 
airplane  engines  as  well  as  vertical  heli- 


in  any  position  it  has  been  adopted 
by  a  manufacturer  to  measure  the 
torque  of  vertical  helicopter  engines. 
Heretofore  conventional  torque  meas- 
urmg  devices  required  complicated 
mechanical  linkage  that  brought  on 
attendant  maintenance  problems. 

Although  the  Thrustorq's  first  ap-^ 
plication  in  industry  was  the  obvious 
one,  to  measure  the  thrust  and  torque, 
of  engines,  its  characteristics  have, 
suggested  many  other  uses.  Becausei 
of  its  compactness  and  the  fact  that 
it, requires  almost  no  deflection  to 
provide  a  reading  of  force,  the  unit 
can  be  used  to  analyze  many  struc- 
utral  stress  and  strain  problems.  The 
Thrustorq,  once  installed,  needs  no 
attendant,  and  with  a  pressure  re^ 
cording  device  in  the  system  a  con- 
tinuous record  can  be  had  even  at 
a  remote  distance.  Its  construction 
permits  it  to  be  used  under  condi- 
tions where  dust  and  dirt  and 
cramped  quarters  previously  had  pre- 
cluded the  making  of  measurements. 

Fiberglas-Plastic 

To  meet  service  requirements  in 
all  cHmates  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
tropics,  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory, 
working  with  manufacturers,  has  de- 
veloped a  new  type  Fiberglas-plastic 
carrying  case  for  binoculars  and  other 
high  -  precision  optical  instruments 
used  in  the  fleet.  The  cases  are  made 
of  vinyl  and  phenolic  -  impregnated 
Fiberglas  fabric,  laminated  and 
formed  in  a  single  operation,  under 
low  pressure,  into  the  desired  shapes. 

In  addition  to  affording  a  conve- 
nient means  of  carrying  instruments, 
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Fiberglos-plastic  binoculor  case  devel- 
oped for  use  in  the  fleet  by  fhe  U.  S 
No.ol  Observofory,  working  with  monu- 
focturers.  The  case  is  made  of  vinyl  and 
phenohc-impregnoted      Fiberglos     fabric, 


a  major  function  of  the  cases  is  to 
provide  maximum  protection  from  in- 
jury under  all  service  conditions.  The. 
semi  -  rigid  but  resilient  Fiberglas' 
plastic  cases  possess  high  impact  and 
flexural  strength  and  abrasion  resis- 
tance. These  properties,  and  dimen- 
sional stability,  are  retained  at  all 
temperature  extremes. 

The  material  is  impervious  to  mois- 
ture. It  is  unaffected  by  fungi  and 
the  bacterial  growths  that  normally 
attack  leather  and  organic  fabric.  Un- 
like many  resilient  plastic  materials, 
the  surface  will  not  oxidize,  craze, 
crack,  exude,  soften  or  deteriorate 
when  exposed  to  contact  with  oil, 
perspiration  acids  or  salt  water  for 
long  periods. 

Prior  to  acceptance  for  combat 
service,  the  cases  were  subjected  to 
the  Navy's  standard  accelerated 
weathering,  salt  spray,  impact  resis- 
tance, warp,  flexural  resistance  and 
abrasion  resistance  tests.  Tests  were 
made  in  temperatures  ranging  from 
minus  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  160 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  in  relative 
humidities  ranging  from  0  to  100  per 
cent. 

Performance  of  the  material  has 
been  so  successful  that  a  large  poten- 
tial demand  for  it  has  been  created 
for  other  applications  where  rein- 
forced leather  or  organic  fabric  con- 
struction has  been  used.  A  major 
potential  post-war  use  is  for  light- 
weight, durable  civilian  luggage. 

Boiler  Water  System 

"Things  we  are  able  to  do  with 
boilers  now  would  not  have  been  be- 


lieved possible  just  a  few  years  ago," 
recently  declared  George  McLean, 
marine  superintendent  for  the  Union 
Oil  Company  of  California. 

This  remark  was  occasioned  when 
one  of  the  company's  tankers,  the 
S.S.  New  London,  steamed  into  its 
home  port  after  14  months'  continu- 
ous service  in  the  South  Pacific  with- 
out the  boiler  water  being  changed, 
and  then  right  out  again  for  another 
year  without  even  opening  the  boil- 
ers for  an  inspection.  A  few  days 
later  another  of  the  company's  ves- 
sels that  had  been  in  the  South 
Pacific  for  almost  as  long  did  the 
same  thing. 

This  remarkable  record  of  contin- 
uous service  was  made  possible,  Mr. 
McLean  said,  because  both  vessels 
used  the  Hall  System  of  chemical 
boiler  water  control,  which  kept  the 
boilers  completely  free  from  scale 
and  corrosion. 

"When  the  vessels  came  into  port, 
their  voyage  log  sheets  and  an  analy- 
sis of  the  water  showed  conditions  in 
the  boilers  to  be  perfect,"  he  said. 
"Since  inspections  were  not  manda- 
tory during  the  war  emergency,  we 
knew  that  the  HaM  Svstem  would 
continue  to  protect  the  boilers  for  at 
least  another  vear,  and  they  steamed 
out  again  u.'ithout  any  delay." 

In  the  past,  before  Bull  fe?  Roberts 
introduced  the  Hall  System  of  boiler 
water  conditioning  into  the  marine 
field,  ships'  boilers  frequently  had  to 
be  inspected  and  cleaned  after  every 
voyage.  Todav.  half  of  the  high- 
pressure  marine  boilers  that  power 
America's  merchant  marine  are  oper- 
ating under  the  Hall  System. 


Eutectic  Low  Temperature 
Welding  Alloys 

EutecRod  14,  a  low  melting  alloy 
for  the  gas  welding  of  cast  iron,  was 
used  to  make  a  temporary  repair  on 
the  connecting  rod  of  a  giant  75-ton 
punch  press  at  the  Im-ksonville.  Flor- 
ida, plant  of  the  Moore  Dry  Kiln 
Company  in  March,  1942.  This  press 
with  the  temporary  repair  is  still  in 
operation.  Three  years  have  passed 
and  the  welded  area  has  shown  little 
sign  of  wear  or  deterioration — con- 
clusive proof  that  Eutectic  Low  Tem- 
perature Welding  Alloys  can  be  u.sed 
with  marked  success  on  large  com- 
plicated repair  jobs. 

The  following  procedure  was  used 
in   welding  the  fracture:    The  frac- 
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turcd  edges  were  beveled  to  form  a 
90°  "Vee"  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  metal  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
groove  to  provide  accurate  align- 
ment. Little  preheating  was  required 
because  of  the  simple  shape  of  the 
casting.  After  warming  the  casting 
to  approximately  300°  F.,  the  heat  of 
the  oxy-acetylene  torch  was  concen- 
trated on  the  joint  where  Eutector 
Flux  14  had  been  applied.  The  weld 
was  accomplished  when  the  weld 
area  reached  a  temperature  of  950- 
1400°  F.,  well  below  the  melting 
point  of  the  parent  metal. 

When  the  welded  connecting  rod 
was  put  back  on  the  press  it  was 
expected  that  the  bearing  surfaces 
would  have  to  be  machined  before 
the  press  could  be  operated.  How- 
ever, the  two  bearings  were  parallel 
and  each  end  had  held  so  close  to 
the  original  alignment  that  it  took 
only  a  few  minutes  to  scrape  the 
rod  bearings  and  put  the  press  back 
in  operation. 

This  rod  works  at  90  strokes  per 
minute.  In  spite  of  this  heavy  duty 
work  the  welded  part  has  stood  up. 


Noise-Gard  Sound  Deadener 

Introductinn  of  a  new  product, 
known  as  the  "Noise-Gard,"  has  been 
announced  by  B.  F.  McDonald  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Developed  to  answer  a 
long-felt  need  for  sound  deadeners 
which  would  reduce  the  intensity  of 
heavy  industrial  noise  without  inter- 
fering with  reception  of  normal 
sounds  such  as  speech  and  warnings, 
this  new  product  resembles  a  set  of 
radio  earphones.  The  two  cups,  how- 
ever, are  of  soft,  resilient  rubber,  but, 
unlike  earphones,  they  entirely  en- 
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close  the  ear.  They  are  adjustable  to 
the  wearer's  comfort  merely  by,  slid- 
ing the  cups  up  or  down  on  the 
headband.  The  portion  of  the  head- 
band which  loops  over  the  wearer's 
head  is  leather  covered. 

Laboratory  tests  show  that  the 
Noise-Gard  effectively  reduces  un- 
wanted sounds  while  permitting  the 
wearer  to  hear  clearly  normal  con- 
versation, instructions  and  warnings. 
The  Noise-Gard  begins  to  perform 
at  a  sound  frequency  of  1024,  and 
operates  throughout  the  full  range 
of  the  frequency  scale  from  1024  to 
11,584,  where  sound  intensities  are 
almost  intolerable.  Reduction  of 
sounds  in  this  portion  of  the  scale 
varies  from  15  to  30  decibles. 

The  Noise-Gard  may  be  worn  with 
other  safety  devices  such  as  hats, 
goggles,  respirators  or  welding  hoods. 

Aluminum 
Welding  Flux 

"Flo -Well"  No.  1,  an  improved 
free-flowing  flux  for  the  gas  welding 
of  aluminum  and  aluminum  alloys, 
is  now  being  manufactured  by  A.  K. 
Mauk,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

It  is  used  to  gas  weld  wrought, 
cast  or  high  tensile  aluminum  and 
aluminum  alloys,  of  any  size  or  shape, 
wherever  welding  is  possible.  As  a 
result  of  improved  methods  of  manu- 
facture, it  will  positively  not  solidify 
or  deteriorate,  and  can  'be  easily  ap- 
plied by  inexperienced  welders. 

Flo-Well,  which  is  being  widely 
used  by  the  aviation  and  other  indus- 
tries, is  packaged  in  l/4-lb.  to  2  5 -lb. 
glass  containers  to  protect  the  flux 
from  moisture.  It  may  also  be  pur- 
chased in  ton  lots.  Free  samples,  and 
instructions  for  use  of  this  flux,  will 
be  forwarded  by  the  manufacturer 
upon  request. 
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Navy  Adopts  Daynite 
Distress  Signal 

Outgrowth  of  wartime  combat  ex- 
perience, the  U.  S.  Navy  had  adopt- 
ed a  new  hand-held  distress  signal 
made  by  Aerial  Products,  Inc.  It 
is  identified  as  Signal  (Distress  Day 
and  Night)  Mark  13  Mod.  O. 

The  new  signal  weighs  less  than 
7  o2.  and  is  only  Sj^s"  long  and  lYs" 
diameter,  yet  it  provides  a  dense 
cloud  of  high  visibility  orange  smoke 
by  day  and  a  brilliant  20,000  candle- 
power  red  flare  at  night.  Automatic 
pull-ring  ignition  is  used  to  set  off 
either  end  of  the  signal.  Double- 
wall  construction  keeps  the  signal 
cool  in  the  hand  during  use. 

Both  the  day-smoke  and  night- 
flare  signal  burn  for  20  seconds  and 
can  be  observed  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  If  either  signal  is  unobserved, 
the  unused  end  remains  available  for 
use.  Kits  containing  six  signals  will 
be  furnished  for  non-military  use. 

As  soon  as  basic  peacetime  require- 
ments of  the  Armed  Forces  are  pro- 
vided, this  improved  distress  signal 
will  be  available  to  merchant  ships, 
yachtsmen,  airlines,  sportsman  flyers, 
etc.,  under  the  trade  name  "A-P  Day- 
nite Distress  Signal." 

Aerial  Products,  Inc.,  is  now  es- 
tablishing a  network  of  distributors 
who  will  maintain  stocks  of  these 
signals  at  strategic  locations.  An  il- 
lustrated booklet  is  available  from  the 
manufacturer. 


Flange-Jacks 

A  new  tool  that  does  a  hard  job 
the  easy  way  is  a  good  description  of 
Flange-Jacks,  manufactured  by  T.  G. 
Persson  of  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 

The  job  of  opening  flanges  on  pipe 
lines  for  gasket  renewal,  for  which 
these  jacks  are  specifically  designed, 
can  be  done  faster,  easier,  safer  and 
more  economically  with  the  new  tool, 
which  has  been  tried  and  proved 
with  outstanding  success  on  count- 
less difficult  jobs. 

The  Flange-Jack  replaces  the  old, 
slow,  crude  hammer-and-chisel  way. 
It  will  open  joints  quickly  even  in 
cramped  spaces,  it  protects  flange 
faces  against  damage,  and  it  will 
eliminate  sparks  from  hammer  and 
chisel  blows  as  well  as  vibration  in 
pipe  lines. 

Flanges  are  separated  gradually  and 
evenly  without  undue  strain;  bolt 
holes  are  maintained  in  perfect  align- 
ment for  positioning  gasket.  Strong, 
sturdy  and  simple  in  design,  Flange- 
Jacks  are  available  in  following  sizes 
and  types:  Standard  2"  to  20",  in- 
chisive,  and  for  extra  heavy  flanges 
up  to  12",  inclusive.  Larger  jacks 
are  made  to  order. 


Paint  Adhesion  to  Aluminum 

Aluminum  and  its  alloys  can  now 
be  easily,  quickly  and  economically 
prepared  for  painting  and  lacquering 
with  a  surface  chemical  solution  dis- 
tributed by  Colonial  Alloys  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

The  application  of  this  surface 
preparation  can  be  done  either  in  the 
shop  as  a  hot  immersion  process,  or 
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in  the  field  as  a  cold  spray,  brush  or 
immersion. 

The  hot  immersion  method  con- 
sists of  dipping  the  work  for  from 
three  to  30  minutes  in  a  hot  chemical 
solution,  rinsing  and  drying,  after 
which  it  is  ready  for  painting  or  lac- 
quering. 

The  cold  spray,  brush  or  immer- 
sion method  consists  of  applying  a 
chemical  solution  (at  room  tempera- 
ture) by  spray,  brush  or  immersion, 
allowing  from  15  seconds  to  1  min- 
ute for  setting,  then  rinsing  the  sur- 
faces free  of  the  applied  solution. 
The  work  is  then  dried  and  is  ready 
for  painting  or  lacquering. 

Both  methods  are  excellent  for 
paint  and  lacquer  adhesion,  and 
should  in  many  cases  replace  the 
sand-blasting  or  anodizing  of  alumi- 
num surfaces.  The  hot  immersion 
method  is  better  for  increasing  the 
corrosion  resistance  of  the  aluminum, 
but  the  cold  method  also  enhances 
the  corrosion  resistance. 

The  cold  method  is  of  special  in- 
terest, since  it  can  be  applied  to  alu- 
minum already  assembled  in  the  ship- 
yard, or  in  place,  as  in  light  parti- 
tions or  fittings  aboard  ship. 


All-Purpose  Electrode  Holder 

This  new  electrode  holder,  which 
offers  many  practical  improvements 
in  design  to  increase  welding  effi- 
ciency by  20  per  cent,  is  designed  and 
manufactured  by  Yarco,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.     It   is    fully   insulated,    and   is 


AlUpurpose  electrode  holder. 
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known  as  the  Garibay  ".350." 

It  is  light  in  weight  (17  ounces), 
simple  and  compact  for  ease  in  man- 
ipulation, and  carries  350  amperes 
continuous  conductivity.  Offset  jaws 
provide  a  full  view  of  work  at  all 
times,  making  welding  possible  in 
places  ordinarily  inaccessible.  It  uses 
all  the  coated  portion  of  the  electrode 
Bending  of  the  rod  and  breaking  the 
flux  is  never  necessary.  Full  throat 
construction  provides  easy  flow  of 
electricity  with  a  minimum  of  re- 
sistance. It  is  scientifically  ventilated 
for  cool  handling,  and  is  equipped 
with  a  mechanical  cable  connector, 
which  does  away  with  the  slow  solder 
method. 


New  Collet  Chuck 

Redmcr  Air  Devices  Corporation 
announces  the  addition  to  its  line  of 
collet  air  chucks  of  a  new  model,  to 
be  known  as  the  No.  4.  This  new 
chuck  will  have  a  collet  capacity  of 
3^2"  and  will  use  a  special  type  lYi" 
master  collet.  Various  size  pads  can 
be  had  to  reduce  the  hole  diameter  to 
the  desired  size. 

The  No.  4  chuck  now  allows  work 
up  to  31/2"  to  be  held  to  the  desired 
depth,  as  the  parts  can  drop  through 
the  entire  depth  of  the  chuck.  This 
is  a  decided  advantage  over  the  pre- 
vious method  whereby  the  depth  was 
limited  to  the  depth  of  the  step  of 
the  collet. 

The  same  principle  is  used  as  in  the 
other  four  models,  in  that  the  collet 
remains  stationary;  the  opening  and 
closing  controlled  by  the  sleeve.  By 
this  method  the  depth  of  the  work 
can  be  controlled  even  though  there 
are  variations  in  the  diameter  of  the 
work  to  be  held,  as  there  is  no  up  or 
down  movement  of  the  collet. 


Metal  Spray  Booths 

Ordinary  spray  booths  designed 
for  paint  and  similar  materials  do  not 
solve  all  the  problems  created  by 
strong  blasts  of  air  and  metal  from 
metallizing  guns.  These  difficulties 
are  now  overcome  with  metallizing 
spray  booths  and  dust  collecting 
equipment.  Designed,  engineered  and 
built  for  handling  sprayed  metal  dust, 
a  complete  line  has  just  been  re- 
leased by  the  Metallizing  Engineer- 
ing Company  of  Long  Island  City, 
New  York. 

The  line  includes  spray  booths  for 


exhausting  to  present  exhaust  sys- 
tems, to  the  atmosphere,  or  into  a 
Metco  wet  collector.  Featured  in  the 
line  is  a  lathe  exhaust  unit  that  is 
mounted  directly  on  the  lathe  car- 
riage and  moves  with  it.  Also  fea- 
tured are  wet  collectors  and  water 
wash  spray  booths,  which  gather 
metal  particles  in  a  sludge  sump, 
where  valuable  dust  may  be  re- 
claimed for  salvage. 

Metco  spray  booths  include  advan- 
tages such  as  sloping  rear  wall,  which 
eliminates  eddies  and  recirculation; 
open  type  work  table,  down  draft, 
dust  trap  and  cleanout  door. 


Liquid  Insulation 

Liquid  insulation,  a  new  product 
widely  used  by  the  armed  forces  for 
water-proofing  ignition  systems  and 
batteries  of  jeeps,  tanks,  trucks  and 
various  types  of  amphibious  vehicles, 
was  formally  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  first  time  on  May  15  by 
U.  S.  Industrial  Chemicals,  Inc.,  at  a 
special  press  demonstration  in  New 
York. 

Entirely  difi'erent  from  any  other 
type  of  water-proofing  material,  the 
new  product  is  now  available  under 
the  name  of  "PiB."  It  is  a  penetrant, 
which  is  absorbed  into  the  material 
treated,  rather  than  a  coating. 

Primarily  designed  for  Vi'ater- 
proofing  the  ignition  systems  and 
preventing  corrosion  of  batteries  in 
motor  vehicles,  PiB  may  be  used  for 
similar  purposes  in  the  farm,  marine, 
aviation,  industrial,  electrical,  me- 
chancial.  heating,  household,  com- 
munications and  related  fields. 
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Undersea  Torch  Lighter 

Developed  specially  for  the  United 
States  Navy  hy  the  JO  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  South  Gate,  Califor- 
nia, the  Diamond  S  underwater  torch 
lighter,  used  in  essential  salvage  and 
repair  work  on  Government  craft,  is 
now  commercially  available.  It  was 
more  than  adequate  in  meeting  naval 
requirements  for  a  welding  torch 
lighter  that  could  be  lit  and  relit  by 
divers  while  under  water. 

The  Diamond  S  lighter  is  con- 
nected to  the  air  line  and  works  on 
any  air  pressure  from  JO  to  120 
pounds  without  electrical  connec- 
tions. When  the  diver  wishes  to  light 
his  torch,  he  places  it  against  the 
lighter  in  the  position  indicated  by 
the  guide.  (See  picture  for  guide, 
which  is  the  horseshoe  shaped  bar  on 
top  of  the  nozzle.)  When  the  torch 
is  in  position  for  lighting,  the  pistol 
grip  is  squeezed,  releasing  the  air 
which  forms  a  protective  envelope 
around  the  torch  as  a  strong  spark  is 
shot  out. 

While  the  high  chrome  finish  of 
the  lighter  enables  the  diver  to  see  it 
more  readily  in  the  underwater 
gloom,  the  guide  insures  the  correct 
placement  of  the  torch  even  when 
water-darkened  depths  prevent  clear 
vision. 

The  action  of  the  undersea  lighter 
is  non-failing.  It  is  designed  with  an 
understanding  of  the  underwater  con- 
ditions in  which  a  diver  must  work. 
The  heavy  pistol  grip  is  made  to  be 
used  while  wearing  the  thick  gloves 
required  when  working  under  ex- 
treme water  pressure.  Ruggedly  con- 
structed of  special  alloys,  all  mate- 
rials in  the  lighter  are  non-corrosive 
in  both  fresh  and  salt  water. 


Sealed  Containers 
Prevent  Corrosion 

America's  big  guns  and  other 
heavy  artillery  equipment  may  be 
stored  in  hermetically  -  sealed  con- 
tainers instead  of  being  scrapped.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Pittsburgh  Ord- 
nance District,  methods  and  proce- 
dures for  this  storage  program  are 
being  developed  by  United  States 
Steel's  American  Bridge  Company 
plant  at  Ambridge,  Pa. 

Extensive  research  and  experiments 
have  been  under  way  for  several 
months  in  a  section  of  the  expansive 
Ambridge  plant  facilities.  A  welded 
steel  container  closely  resembling  the 
Army  Quonset  Hut  has  been  devel- 
oped. The  equipment,  after  being 
stowed  in  these  sealed-in  units,  will 
be  subjected  to  an  inert  gas  atmos- 
phere which,  it  is  anticipated,  will 
prex'ent  deterioration  of  the  contents 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Equip- 
ment so  preserved  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  the  event  of  another  Pearl 
Harbor.  Under  the  plan  now  being 
worked  out,  reconditioned  artillery 
pieces  will  be  delivered  to  the  Am- 
bridge plant  for  "packaging"  and  ul- 
timately shipped  to  designated  stor- 
age locations.  The  containers  are 
designed  for  storage  almost  anywhere 
under  extreme  temperatures  ranging 
from  60  degrees  below  to  170  degrees 
above  zero. 

Should  it  come  time  to  open  the 
"cans"  and  use  the  guns  again,  a 
burner's  torch  would  do  the  trick. 

Dolfinite  No.  2389 

A  non-fading  deck  head  enamel, 
outstanding  for  its  long  wearing  qual- 
ities, has  been  developed  by  The 
Dolphin  Paint  &?  Varnish  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  is  being  marketed 
as  No.  2389  Dolfinite. 

Sun  rays  reflecting  from  the  water, 
which  are  destructive  to  ordinary 
enamels,  have  no  deteriorating  effect 
on  it.  Further  details  and  a  copy  of 
the  new  Dolfinite  catalog  on  marine 
paints,  finishes,  seam  and  bedding 
compounds,  waterproof  cements  and 
preservatives,  may  be  had  by  address- 
ing the  manufacturer. 

Lock  Clamp  for  Heavy  Duty 

A  growing  practice  during  recent 
years  is  the  use  of  the  versatile  toggle 
clamp  as  a  medium  for  holding  work 
securely  in  jigs  or  fixtures  during 
various  assembly  and  production  op- 
erations.   In  step  with  this  trend,  a 


"Push-and-Pull  Lock"  type  was  intro- 
duced several  months  ago  to  serve  in 
such  operations  as  locating  and  in- 
dexing, and  is  now  supplemented  by 
a  larger  model  for  the  heavier  work 
involving  the  same  production  opera- 
tions. 

Known  as  the  De-Sta-Co  Model 
610,  this  clamp  can  be  quickly  con- 
verted from  "Push"  to  "Pull"  action 
— or  vice  versa — in  a  few  seconds, 
simply  by  relocating  one  of  the  han- 
dle bolts.  Weighing  but  V/z  lbs.  and 
with  an  over  -  all  length  of  6%" 
("Push"  position)  this  heavy  duty 
model  has  a  plunger  rod  travel  of 
iVz".  Rod  is  tapped  to  receive  a  %"- 
16  standard  threaded  bolt,  providing 
quick  adjustment  to  the  work  being 
handled.  Its  finish  is  a  silvery-toned 
rust  -  resistant  plating.  De  -  Sta  -  Co 
clamps  are  manufactured  by  the  De- 
troit Stamping  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Facts  You  Should  Knew 
About  Silbroz  Joints 

The  Silbraz  joint  —  the  modern 
threadless  connection  that  actually 
bonds  I.P.S.  copper  tubing  and  brass 
pipe  into  a  single  "one-piece"  pipe 
line — is  thoroughly  described  in  the 
new  16-page,  2-color  booklet  "How 
to  Cash  in  on  the  Silver  Ring,"  is- 
sued by  Air  Reduction  Sales  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Profusely  illustrated,  the  booklet 
shows  how  Silbraz  joints  are  made 
from  patented  bronze  pipe  fittings, 
valves  and  flanges,  containing  a  fac- 
tory-inserted ring  of  silver  brazing 
alloy  in  each  port  opening.  The  lit- 
erature shows  that  when  brass  pipe 
or  I.P.S.  copper  tubing  is  properly 
inserted  in  these  fittings  and  the  as- 
sembly is  brazed,  the  resulting  joint 
is  stronger  than  the  pipe  itself  .  .  . 
a  joint  that  is  leakproof;  that  will 
not  creep  or  pull  apart  under  any 
pressure  which  the  pipe  itself  can 
withstand. 
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Undercutting  Commutators 


A  typical  undercut,  or  sometimes 
illed  slotted  commutator,  is  familiar 
'  all  engineers,  and  little  or  no  ar- 
iment  need  be  presented  for  its  use. 
ush  mica  in  commutators,  that  is, 
immutators  which  are  not  undercut] 
)es  not  long  remain  flush  with  the 
mmutator  segments.  Even  with 
ft  grades  of  mica,  the  latter  is  more 
sistant  than  copper  to  the  wearing 
ects  of  commutation  and  mechani- 
1  abrasion  from  the  brushes.  As 
on  as  the  copper  wears  down  far 
ough  to  allow  the  mica  to  pro- 
ide  a  few  ten  thousandths  of  an 
:h,  sparking  results,  burned  bars, 
t  slots,  and  even  flashovers  may 
low  if  the  condition  is  not  prop- 
y  corrected.  At  one  time  in  the 
5t,  brushes  were  made  abrasive 
rposely  to  grind  off  the  mica  as  it 
idually  tended  to  protrude  above 
■  copper,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find 
/  brush  which  will  wear  off  the 
:a  as  fast  as  it  does  the  copper, 
1  such  a  method  has  never  been 
isfactory. 


Undercutting  of  the  mica  in  com- 
mutators for  dc  machines  came  into 
use  probably  over  50  years  ago  on 
railroad  motors  and  series  type  mo- 
tors used  in  steel  mills  and  heavy 
duty  service.  The  resulting  improve- 
ment and  reduction  in  commutator 
maintenance  have  extended  this  prac- 
tice of  undercutting  to  practically  all 
classes  of  service.  Very  low  com- 
mutator speed  or  the  presence  of  bad 
oil  condition  or  some  other  special 
circumstance  may  occasionally  make 
it  preferable  to  operate  a  machine 
with  flush  mica,  but  such  conditions 
are  seldom  encountered. 

In  the  early  days  of  rapid  com- 
mutator wear  associated  with  the 
brushes,  the  mica  was  often  under- 
cut as  much  as  3/32  or  Ys  of  an  inch 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  too  frequent 
reslotting.  These  deep  slots,  and  in 
many  cases  the  continued  use  of  abra- 
sive and  wax  lubricated  brushes,  often 
resulted  in  armatures  becoming  short 
circuited  by  an  accumulation  of  con- 
ducting dust  in  the  slots.    This  was 
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indicated  by  rings  of  fire  or  illumi- 
nation around  the  running  commu- 
tators, indicating  a  glow  of  carbona- 
tious  materials  in  the  slots  due  to  the 
voltage  and  close  clearance.  An- 
other early  source  of  commutator 
failure  resulted  in  improper  under- 
cutting by  using  a  hook-shaped  tool 
tor  removing  the  mica.  Mica  is  hard 
and  brittle  and  dragging  it  out  by 
means  of  a  hook  or  scraper  is  almost 
certain  to  cause  small  checks  and 
cracks  in  the  mica  in  which  dust, 
oil  or  moisture  may  finally  become 
embedded  and  break  down  the  in- 
sulation between  segments. 

There  are  many  tools  more  or  less 
convenient  which  are  available,  some 
hand  operated  and  some  motor 
driven,  for  undercutting  commuta- 
tors. Where  a  great  deal  of  this  work 
IS  done,  such  as  in  a  manufacturing 
shop,  very  efficient  tools  especially 
designed  and  built  for  this  purpose 
are  used.  For  doing  this  job  man- 
ually a  piece  of  hacksaw  blade  mount- 
ed in  a  suitable  holder  is  often  used 
for  undercutting  where  the  amount 
of  work  done  does  not  justify  the 
purchase  of  special  equipment.  Such 
a  fool  is  satisfactory,  provided  a 
sharp  blade  which  cuts  the  mica 
freely  is  used.  If  the  blade  is  allowed 
to  become  dull,  it  tends  to  drag 
the  mica  from  the  slot  and  may  be 
open  to  the  same  objection  as  the 
hook-shaped  scraper  previously  men- 
tioned. The  hack  saw  blade  should 
be  secured  in  a  suitable  handle  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
width  of  the  blade  by  grinding  the 
edges  of  the  teeth  along  the  side  of 
the  blade. 

There  are  two  general  types  of 
motor  -  driven  tools,  one  a  device 
which  causes  a  tool  similar  to  a  file 
to  oscillate  rapidly  back  and  forth. 
This  is  placed  in  the  slot  while  the 
motor  drives  it  back  and  forth 
through  a  short  stroke.  Another 
type  of  tool  drives  a  rotary  cutter 
similar  to  a  milling  machine  iJisk  cut- 
ter and,  therefore,  is  driven  by  a 
flexible  shaft  from  a  motor.  Suitable 
guides  for  location  and  denth  are  pro- 
vided. 

Before  beginning  the  work  of  un- 
dercutting, the  commutator  surface 
should  be  turned,  ground  or  stoned, 
as  discussed  in  previous  issues.  All 
grooves,  ridges  and  eccentricities, 
also  flat  spots  and  other  surface  faults, 
should  be  eliminated,  and  except  for 
final  polish  a  true  cylindrical  sur- 
face established.   No  lubricant  of  any 
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Lines  of  equal  centrifugal  effect  for  commutators  of 
various  diameters  and  speeds. 


kind  should  be  used  in  undercutting, 
and  lubricant  should  not  be  applied 
to  a  commutator  that  has  been  under- 
cut. The  presence  of  oil  or  grease 
may  result  in  an  accumulation  of 
carbon  or  copper  dust  in  the  slot, 
causing  short  circuit  between  the 
bars  and  damage  to  the  armature 
coils.  For  a  similar  reason  artificially 
lubricated  brushes  from  which  any 
oil  or  wax  may  be  driven  in  the 
course  of  operation  should  not  be 
used  on  a  slotted  commutator.  Where 
oil  may  creep  in  from  the  bearings 
or  where  the  machine  operates  in  a 
moist,  oily  or  dirty  location,  it  is 
often  advantageous,  after  slotting,  to 
coat  the  slot  with  a  good  air-drying 
insulating    varnish.     After    this    is 


thoroughly  dry  it  should  be  removed 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  com- 
mutator with  sandpaper  or  commu- 
tator stone. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  over  the  question  of  the 
preferable  shape  of  the  slots  to  use. 
The  square  bottom  or  U-shaped  slot 
shown  in  Fig.  1  has  the  advantage 
when  the  work  is  carefully  done  of 
being  effective  until  the  commutator 
has  worn  down  the  full  depth  of  the 
undercut.  Since  non-abrasive  brushes 
are  now  used  almost  exclusively,  the 
need  for  frequent  reslotting  is  avoid- 
ed. However,  accumulated  dust  is 
not  thrown  out  from  the  U-shaped 
slot  by  the  action  of  centrifugal  force 
as  greatly  as  it  is  from  the  V-shaped 
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After  undercutting,  mica  fins  can  be  removed  and 
bar  edges  cliamfered  in  one  operation. 


slot.  It  is  best  not  to  cut  U-shapec 
slots  deeper  than  l/.^2"  or  at  the 
most  3/64"  for  mica  of  average  thick- 
ness. Attempts  have  been  made  tc 
define  the  recommendable  slot  deptl 
in  terms  of  peripheral  speed  of  thu 
commutator,  but  this  is  impracticable! 
The  centrifugal  force  on  dust  par; 
tides  at  the  surface  of  a  4  ft.  com 
mutator  at  a  peripheral  or  commuta- 
tor speed  of  5000  ft.  per  minute  ii 
no  greater  than  that  on  a  particle  ol 
the  same  mass  on  a  1  ft.  commutatoi 
at   2500    ft.    per   minute   periphera, 
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Figure  2  shows  the  revolutions  pei 
minute  at  which  commutators  of  var 
ious  diameters  exert  equal  centrifuga. 
force  on  particles  of  equal  mass. 
Lines  are  drawn  for  values  of  cen 
trifugal  force  ranging  from  5  to  128( 
times  the  weight  of  the  particle 
added.  The  force  required  to  throw 
particles  from  the  slot  is  dependent 
upon  several  factors  such  as  width 
of  slot,  roughness  of  sides  of  the  sloi 
and  abrasive  properties  of  the  dusi 
particles  which  tend  to  deposit.  It  is 
therefore,  impossible  to  state  with 
assurance  the  conditions  under  which 
commutator  slots  will  or  will  not  keef 
free  from  deposits.  Experience  has 
shown  that  slots  l/.^6"  dee[ 
0.0.^0"  mica  will  keep  free  from  ; 
deposit  of  dry  dust  if  the  centrifuga 
force  is  at  least  40  times  the  weight 
of  the  particles.  Slots  3/64"  deep 
may  require  a  value  of  force  equal  to 
twice  this  amount. 

If  the  tool  with  which  the  under 
cutting  of  the  U-shaped  slot  is  madt 
should  drag  or  tear  the  copper,  leav 
ing  sharp  grooves  and  jagged  edges 
this  also  has  the  effect  of  cold-draw 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  bar,  whicl 
causes  a  hardening  of  the  copper  a' 
that  point.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  rotary  cutter.  No  mati 
ter  how  carefully  the  surface  of  the 
commutator  may  be  smoothed  o; 
polished  after  slotting,  there  is  ; 
knife  edge  of  hardened  copper  at  the 
edge  of  each  bar.  This  hardenec 
edge  will  not  wear  down  uniformly 
with  the  soft  center  of  the  bar,  anc 
after  a  time  will  have  a  tendency  te 
cause  the  bar  edges  to  act  as  scrap 
ers  along  the  brush  face.  It  is,  there 
fore,  always  advisable  to  bevel  thi 
edge  of  the  commutator  bars  as  indi 
cated  in  Fig.  1.  A  beveled  face  o 
about  1/64"  is  usually  sufficient  t< 
remove  roughness  or  edge  hardening 
A  slotting  file  or  thin  V-shaped  sec 
tion  or  scraper  (Fig.  3)  is  an  effective 
tool   for  beveling   these  bars.     It  i 
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I  also  highly  important  to  see  that  no 
fins  of  mica  are  left  along  the  side 
of  the  slot.  Frequently  the  under- 
cutting tool  does  not  follow  the  line 
of  the  mica  perfectly,  leaving  thin 
edges  of  uncut  mica  in  the  slot.  This 
condition  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
feather-edge  mica.  These  mica  fins 
may  prove  almost  as  troublesome  as 
an  unslotted  commutator.  Therefore, 
in  undercutting,  every  slot  should  be 
closely  inspected  and  all  mica  fins 
smoothed  with  a  knife  blade  or  tool, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

V-shaped  slots  shown  in  Fig.  4  are 
usually  cut  with  a  slotting  file  or  a 
properly  shaped  rotary  cutter.  These 
cutters  are  available  in  40,  50  and  60 
deg.  angles.  The  40  deg.  cutter  is 
generally  preferred  for  thin  mica  and 
the  larger  angle  for  thick  mica.  A 
cut  of  1/16"  deep  and  accurately 
centered  on  the  mica  will  leave  I/J2" 
free  copper  above  the  mica,  if  the  40 
deg.  cutter  is  used  on  0.023"  mica. 
It  is,  of  course,  very  important  to 
keep  the  cutter  accurately  centered 
on  the  mica.  Figure  3  is  a  typical 
example  showing  a  departure  of  less 
than  1/64"  from  the  center  line  of 
the  mica.  Mica  fins  in  V-slots,  being 
wedge-shaped,  are  more  difficult  to 
remove  than  the  fins  of  uniform 
thickness  left  in  the  sides  of  U- 
shaped  slots  by  inaccurate  centering 
of  the  cutter.  However,  the  fact  that 
V-shaped  slots  keep  free  from  depos- 
its at  very  low  speeds  and  do  not 
require  a  separate  operation  for  bev- 
eling  of  the   bar   edges   causes  this 


V-shaped  slots  keep  free  from  deposit  at  low  speed 

and   leave   beveled  edge  on  commutator  bars  but 

require  accurate  centering. 
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form  of  slot  to  be  preferred  by  many. 
A  form  of  slot  sometimes  described 
as  arc  undercutting.  Fig.  5,  has  a 
limited  application  on  machines 
which  will  not  operate  siitisfactorily 
when  slotted  by  other  methods.  In 
this  case  the  total  width  of  the  slot 
at  the  top  should  not  be  more  than 
iVz  times  the  thickness  of  the  mica 
and  less  than  2^2  times  the  thickness 
of  the  mica.  The  cut  should  be  about 
0.010"  deep. 

After  the  commutator  has  been 
undercut  and  inspected  for  mica  fins 
the  surface  should  be  lighdy  polished 
with  sandpaper  or  stone,  as  discussed 
in  previous  articles.  It  is  good  prac- 
tice to  burnish  surface  with  hard 
wood  blocks  in  the  manner  previously 
discussed. 

As  mentioned  heretofore,  the  un- 
dercutting eliminates  the  necessity 
for  abrasive  brushes.  However,  some 
types  of  machines  and  some  condi- 
tions of  service  require  a  certain 
amount  of  polishing  action  on  the 
part  of  the  brushes  to  maintain  com- 
mutator surface  in  proper  condition. 
Natural  graphite  brushes  are  some- 
times used,  as  many  grades  of  this 
type  possess  a  mild  abrasive  charac- 
teristic which  enables  them  to  main- 
tain a  good  commutator  polish  under 
decidedly  adverse  conditions,  but,  of 
course,  with  more  commutator  wear 
and  grooving  than  is  experienced 
with  properly  selected  grades  of 
electro  -  graphitic  brushes.  Electro- 
graphitic  brushes  as  a  rule  are  non- 
abrasive  and  cause  less  commutator 
wear  than  any  other  type  of  brush. 
They  have  low  friction  and  excep- 
tionally good  commutating  proper- 
ties. In  addition  to  the  usual  non- 
abrasive  electro-graphitic  brush, 
grades  are  now  available  which  have 
a  mild  polishing  action  which  is  not 
severe  enough  to  cause  appreciable 
commutator  wear,  but  does  assist  in 
maintaining  a  clean  well  -  polished 
surface  where  gas  or  other  commu- 
tator poison  such  as  acid  fumes  or  oil 
vapors  tend  to  develop  trouble  from 
surface  film.  There  are  also  grades  of 
definite  film  -  forming  properties. 
These  latter  are  entirely  non-abrasive 
and  are  used  to  develop  a  graphitic 
surface  film  under  light  loads  or  ad- 
verse conditions. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  stated  that 
careful  preparation  of  the  commu- 
tator by  grinding  or  stoning,  a  good 
job  of  undercutting  by  a  final  light 
stoning  and  burnishing,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  brushes  of  the  proper 
grade  can  usually  he  depended  upon 


to  eliminate  the  need  for  frequent 
reconditioning  of  the  commutator 
surface.  A  little  extra  time  and  care 
in  the  initial  preparation  of  the  com- 
mutator will  be  well  repaid  by  the 
improved  performance  obtained  and 
the  resulting  reduction  in  future 
maintenance. 


Restrictions  Lifted 
On  Sisal  Rope 

Rope  -  starved  users  will  welcome 
the  news  that  all  restrictions  govern- 
ing the  sale  of  Sisal  rope  have  now 
been  lifted.  According  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  W.  I.  Atherton,  gen- 
eral sales  manager  of  Tubbs  Cordage 
Company,  Sisal  rope  may  now  be 
purchased  for  every  purpose,  without 
priority. 

"While  our  mills  in  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle  are  still  limited  as  to  the 
amount  of  Sisal  rope  we  are  permit- 
ted to  manufacture,"  Mr.  Atherton 
states,  "all  individual  industry  quotas 
and  end  use  restrictions  have  been 
withdrawn  and  we  hope  that  within 
a  very  short  time  we  will  be  able  to 
supply  our  Victory  Brand  No.  1 
Sisal  Rope  to  fill  every  need." 

Present  restrictions,  however,  will 
continue  in  full  force  during  the 
fourth  quarter  on  Manila  rope  as 
well  as  on  the  use  of  hard  fiber  in 
the  manufacture  of  wrapping  twine. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  the  rope  in- 
dustry has  been  devoting  its  entire 
efforts  toward  supplying  the  armed 
forces,  and  the  lifting  of  the  restric- 
tions on  Sisal  rope  marks  the  first 
step  on  the  road  toward  normal 
peacetime  operation. 

New  Merchant  Marine 
Cadet  Course 

Effective  on  September  15,  the 
course  of  training  for  Cadet  Midship- 
men in  the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine 
Cadet  Corps  reverts  back  to  the  pre- 
war term  of  four  years,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  G.  Mc- 
Donald, District  Cadet-Midshipmen 
Supervisor  for  San  Francisco. 

The  four-year  term  will  include  12 
months  of  basic  training  at  the  Cadet 
School  at  San  Mateo;  one  year  at  sea 
and  two  years  at  the  Cadet  Academy, 
King's  Point,  N.  Y. 

Instead  of  graduating  as  licensed 
3d  mates  or  3d  assistant  engineers, 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  successful 
candidates  will  qualify  for  2nd  mate 
and   2nd   assistant   engineer  licenses. 
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9<iesHons  Welcomed.   Jusf  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  Sf.,  San  Francisco,  California 


Reemployment  Rights  for  Members  of 

the  Merchant  Marine  and  the  United 

States  Maritime  Service 

Port  II 


The  Act  is  mandatory  insofar  as 
the  Federal  Government,  its  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  are  concerned. 
Subdivision  (A)  of  Section  2  of  the 
Act  provides  that,  "if  such  position 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  Government,  its  Territories  or 
possessions,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, such  person  shall  be  restored  to 
such  position  or  to  a  position  of  like 
seniority,  status,  and  pay." 

Private  employers,  unless  the  em- 
ployer's circumstances  have  so 
changed  as  to  make  it  impossible,  or 
unreasonable  to  do  so,  can  be  forced 
to  reemploy  such  persons,  and  pro- 
cedure has  been  set  up  in  the  Act 
whereby  the  various  United  States 
Attorneys,  and  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Courts  are  to  step  in — without 
cost  to  the  applicant — and  institute 
action  to  force  these  private  employ- 
ers to  restore  these  discharged  mem- 
bers of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  the 
United  States  Maritime  Service  to 
their  old  positions.  Several  such  ac- 
tions have  already  been  instituted  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  a  great  many 
more  will  be  commenced.  Up  to  the 
present  time  at  least,  action  of  United 
States  Attorneys  has  been  lukewarm 
in  instituting  such  suits,  and  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  instructions  issued  by 
the  United  States  Attorney  General 
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to  all  United  States  Attorneys  as  of 
May  10,  1945,  will  show  the  reason 
for  this: 

Enforcement   Role  of  United  States 
Attorneys 

To  All  United  States  Attorneys: 

"United  States  Attorneys  have 
been  previously  advised  (Criminal 
Division  Bulletin  of  March  10,  1945), 
that  the  functions  of  the  Department 
with  reference  to  reemployment  cases 
under  Section  8  of  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended  (the  reemployment  provi- 
sions for  members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Service  are  identical  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act),  50  USC  .^08, 
have  been  transferred  from  the  Crim- 
mal  Division  to  the  Claims  Division. 
"Recent  developments  indicate 
that  there  will  be  a  fairly  substantial 
number  of  cases  involving  controver- 
sial points.  In  view  of  the  Congres- 
sional purpose  to  protect  veterans 
and  of  the  obligation  imposed  on 
United  States  Attorneys  under  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act,  it  is  the  position  of 
the  Department  that  a  veteran  is  en- 
titled to  representation  whenever 
there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  asser- 
tion of  a  right  to  the  benefits  of 
the   Act.     However,    since   veterans 


throughout  the  country  will  be  as- 
serting reinstatement  rights  in  par- 
allel situations,  it  is  highly  important 
that  a  uniform  policy  be  established 
and  maintained  in  handling  cases  of 
this  type. 

"In  order  to  facilitate  formulation 
of  such  uniform  policy  and  adherence 
thereto.  United  States  Attorneys 
should  promptly  refer  to  the  Depart- 
ment all  reemployment  cases  involv- 
ing any  doubtful  questions  before  in- 
stituting or  refusiing  to  institute  an 
action  on  behalf  of  the  veteran. 

"Since  many  important  questions 
may  arise  in  suits  in  which  the  vet- 
eran retains  private  counsel.  United 
States  Attorneys  should  request  the 
Clerks  of  their  District  Courts  to  ad- 
vise them  of  any  cases  filed  under 
Section  8  by  private  counsel,  and 
should  advise  the  Department  of  any 
such  suits. 

"From  time  to  time,  as  specific  is- 
sues arise  about  which  there  may  be 
any  doubt,  supplemental  circulars  will 
be  prepared  and  forwarded. 

"In  situations  of  a  reduction  in 
force,  an  employer  may  be  able  to  re- 
instate a  veteran  only  by  dismissing 
a  non-veteran  with  greater  seniority. 
The  Selective  Service  System  and 
others  maintain  that  Section  8  re- 
quires actual  restorat'on  to  the  for- 
mer job,  regardless  of  relative  senior- 
ity, even  if  such  restoration  necessi- 
tates such  dismissal.  (Note:  A  re- 
cent case  in  point  was  decided  on 
August  .^0,  1945,  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  the  St.ate  of  New 
York,  wherein  Federal  Judge  Mat- 
thew T.  Abruzzo  ruled  in  the  matter 
of  Fishgold  v.  Sullivan  Dry  Dock 
Company  that  'a  World  War  II  vet- 
eran is  entitled  to  the  job  he  held  be- 
fore entering  service,  even  though 
his  rehiring  may  necessitate  dismissal 
of  a  worker  whose  seniority  is 
greater.') 

"The  Department  will  represent 
veterans  asserting  such  'supersenior- 
ity" resoration  claims.  Moreover,  we 
will  present  to  the  Court  the  corol- 
lary proposition  that,  in  the  event  of 
lay-offs,  within  the  one-year  period 
following  restoration,  the  veteran  is 
entitled  to  retain  his  position  even  if 
it  results  in  the  lay-off  of  a  non-vet- 
eran with  greater  seniority.  (This 
approach  amounts  to  a  contention 
that  a  veteran  is  entitled  to  job  res- 
toration and  retention,  regardless  of 
seniority,  as  long  as  the  work  is  be- 
ing done  by  any  non-vetcran.)  How- 
ever, since  the  'superseniority'  inter- 
pretation is  not  free  from  doubt  un- 
der   the    Act,   the    Department    will 
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expect  to  present  the  issue  to  the 
Court  with  full  candor.  Any  briefs 
submitted  will  disclose  the  consider- 
ations and  the  legislative  history  both 
pro  and  con.  The  duty  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  is  not  only  to  repre- 
sent the  veteran,  as  provided  by  the 
Statute,  but  acting  as  an  officer  of  the 
Court,  to  present  to  the  Court  «  hat- 
ever  may  be  useful  in  helping  the 
Court  arrive  at  a  proper  construction 
of  the  Statute. 

"Any  veteran  seeking  representa- 
tion in  asserting  a  superseniority 
claim  should  be  informed  of  the  fact 
that  his  case  will  be  presented  in  this 
manner  so  that  he  can  retain  private 
counsel  should  he  desire  to  do  so. 

"While  the  general  outline  of  the 
procedure  to  he  taken  on  the  fore- 
going issue  has  thus  been  established, 
it  has  not  been  precisely  formulated 
in  its  application  to  the  varying  fact 
situations  which  will  arise.  For  the 
time  being,  therefore,  all  eases  in- 
volving questions  of  seniority  should 
be  immediately  referred  to  the  De- 
partment before  any  action  is  taken 
beyond  exploration  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. 

"United  States  Attorneys  should 
also  refer  to  the  Department  all  cases 
involving  the  effect  on  restoration 
rights  of  closed  shop  contracts  or 
other  analogous  restrictive  agree- 
ments before  taking  action  beyond 
exploration  of  the  issues  involved." 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Reem- 
ployment Act  for  members  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service.  The  text  of 
the  Act  itself  is  in  bold-face  type. 
F.xplanati()n,  if  any,  of  each  provision 
of  the  Act  immediately  follows  the 
Act. 


Reemployment  Rights  —  Merchant 
Marine — Maritime  Service.  Chap- 
ter 142,  Public  Law  87.  Approved 
June  23,   1943. 

Sec.  1.  When  used  in  this  Act 
the  term  "Service  in  the  Merchant 
Marine"  means  service  as  an  officer 
or  member  of  the  crew  or  in  connec- 
tion with  a  \'essel  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  a 
vessel  owned  by,  chartered  to,  or 
operated  by  or  for  the  account  or 
use  of  the  administrator,  as  an  en- 
rollee  in  the  United  States  Maritime 
Service  on  active  duty,  and,  to  such 
extent  as  the  administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, any  period  awaiting  a.ssign- 
ment  to  such  ser\ice  and  any  period 
of    education    or    training    for    such 


service  in  any  school  or  institution 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admin- 
i.strator.  Any  person  entering  service 
in  the  Merchant  Marine  after  May  1, 

1940,  and  before  the  termination  of 
the  unlimited  National  emergency 
declared  by  the  President  on  May  27, 

1941,  who,  in  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  ad- 
ministrator. War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration, completes  a  period  of  sub- 
stantially continuous  service  in  the 
Merchant  Marine,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the 
administrator  upon  completion  of 
such  period,  which  shall  include  a 
record  of  any  special  proficiency  or 
merit   obtained. 


War  Shipping  Administration, 
General  Order  44,  CFR.,  Title  46— 
Shipping — Chapter  III.  Issued  May 
17,  1944,  9  FR  5315. 

The  following  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion, as  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  87,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
Approved  June  2?,  1943  (57  Stat. 
162). 

Definitions 

As  used  herein  (a)  Administrator 
means  the  Administrator  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration. 

(b)  "Recruitment  and  Manning 
Organization"  means  the  Recruit- 
ment and  Manning  Organization  of 
the  War  Shipping  Administration. 

(c)  "Training  Organization" 
means  the  Training  Organization  of 
the    W.ir    Shipping    Administration. 

(d)  "Vessel"  means  any  vessel 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  vessel  owned 
by,  chartered  to,  or  operated  by  or 
tor  the  account  or  use  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

(e)  "Seaman"  means  any  person 
who  has  entered  service  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  after  May  I,  194n,  and 
before  the  termination  of  the  un- 
limited national  emergency  declared 
by  the  President  on  May  27,  1941. 

(f)  "Service  in  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine "  means  any  service: 

(I)  As  an  officer  or  member  of  the 
crew  on  or  in  connection  with  a  ves- 


(2)  As  an  enrollee  in  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service  on  active 
duty,  as   heretofore   defined   by  the 


rules  and  regulations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator; or 

(.>)  As  an  enrollee  or  student  in 
any  school  or  institution,  including 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Cadet  Corps  and  any  State  Maritime 
Academy,  under  the  jurisdiction  or 
supervision  of  the  Administrator;  or 

(4)  As  a  person  awaiting  assign- 
ment for  service,  as  defined  above,  to 
the  extent  that  such  period  is  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Re- 
cruitment and  Manning  Organiza- 
tion or  the  Training  Organization,  as 
the  case  may  be;  or 

(5)  In  any  combin.ition  of  the 
foregoing. 

Substantially  Continuous  Service 

The  service  of  any  seaman  in  the 
merchant  marine  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  "substantially  continuous" 
if  such  seaman  continues  in  such 
service  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
time  elapsing  between  the  date  upon 
which  he  entered  such  service  and 
the  cimipletion  of  his  period  of  sub- 
stantially continuous  service  as  de- 
fined in  the  following  section: 

PROVIDED,  That  any  such  sea- 
man shall  be  credited  with  service  in 
the  merchant  marine:  (a)  for  any 
time  during  which  he  may  be  dis 
abled  for  active  employment  in  such 
service  as  the  result  of  illness  or  in- 
jury not  caused  by  his  own  willful 
misconduct;  (b)  for  any  time  re- 
quired for  his  repatriation  following 
his  separation  from  the  vessel  for  any 
cause,  not  due  to  his  own  neglect  or 
misconduct  (not  including  time  con- 
sumed in  delay  resulting  from  his 
refusal  to  be  repatriated) ;  (c)  for  any 
period  of  service  aboard  a  public 
vessel;  and  (d)  for  the  period  be- 
tween the  submission  of  his  applica- 
tion for  a  certificate  under  these  rules 
and  regulations  and  the  issuance  of 
such  certificate. 

Completion  of  Period 

A  seaman  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
completed  a  period  of  substantially 
continuous  service  in  the  merchant 
marine  upon  the  issuance  of  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

(To  be  rominn.Mll 
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standard  Oil  Honored  at  Sun 

The  turbo-electric  tanker  J.  H. 
MacGaregill  was  launched  in  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  yard 


October  6.  The  sponsor  was  Mrs.  J. 
H.  MacGaregill  after  whose  husband 
the  ship  is  named.  He  is  a  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California,  and  guests  from  the  Pa- 


At  left:  A  moment  offer 
fhis  picture  was  foken, 
the  SS  H.  D.  Collier 
was  launched  of  Sun 
Shipyord,  Chester, 
Penn.    The    sponsor   was 


Standard  Oil  Corr 
of  Colifornio  olso  shown 
at  left.  John  G.  Pew, 
president  of  Sun,  is  giv- 
ing  last   minute   instruc- 

• 


Below,  left: 
McCone.  pre 
the  Colifornii 
ing 


John  A. 
s  i  d  e  n  t  ot 
Shipbuild- 


ing the  tinol  rivet  into 
the  SS  Council  Bluffs 
Victory,  hull  No.  467 
and  last  to  be  launched 
at  Calship.  A  good- 
humored  crowd  of  work- 
ers cheered  for  McCone 
as  the  rivet  was  hom- 
mered   into   place. 


At    bott 
Mr 


hilr 
MacGan 


and 


gill  with  John 
president  of  Sun.  Mrs. 
MacGaregill  launched 
a  Sun  ship  named  for 
her  husband,  who  is 
vice  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California. 


cific  Coast,  Washington,  and  else- 
where were  present  at  the  ceremony. 
The  SS  J.  H.  MacGaregill  is  the 
third  ship  launched  this  year  to  be 
named  after  an  official  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  California.  The 
other  two  were  the  SS  J.  L.  Hanna, 
which  was  launched  on  August  21, 
and  the  SS  H.  D.  Collier,  which  was 
launched  on  September  19. 

New  Tanker  Contract 

Bids  for  the  construction  of  four 
tankers  for  National  Bulk  Carriers, 
Inc.,  New  York,  will  be  opened  at 
the  offices  of  the.U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  November  13,  1945.  A 
ceiling  of  $1,800,000  per  vessel  has 
been  placed  for  bids  the  Commission 
will  consider. 

The  tankers  to  be  built  will  be  440- 
foot,  single  screw,  geared  turbine- 
drive  vessels  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission's T2-S-BQ1  design.  Each 
will  be  13,500  dwt  and  capable  of 
transporting  114,000  barrels  of  oil. 
The  6600  hp  of  their  engines  will 
give  a  speed  of  15  knots. 

Assistance  in  financing  the  con- 
struction of  the  four  tankers  has  been 
voted  by  the  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  509,  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936. 

National  Bulk  Carriers  states  the 
new  tankers  are  for  use  in  the  com- 
pany's U.  S.  Gulf  and  coastwise,  as 
well  as  world-wide  petroleum  trade, 
and  are  intended  to  round  out  its  fleet 
to  meet  more  adequately  charterers' 
requirements. 

Forms  for  bids  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission,  Washington  25 
D.  C. 
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New  Dock  at  Bethlehem 

In  order  to  further  increase  its 
docking  and  repair  facilities,  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company's  San  Francisco 
Yard  has  acquired  a  new  floating  dry. 
dock,  the  YFD-70,  which  it  will  oper- 
ate  for  the  Navy  and  which  already 
has  serviced  two  vessels,  one  a  mer- 
chant vessel  in  for  damage  survey, 
and  the  other,  a  new  type  United 
Fruit  ship,  for  survey  and  painting. 
The  YFD-70,  one  of  four  of  its 
type,  has  a  rated  lifting  capacity  un- 
der full  operating  conditions  of  14,- 
000  long  tons,  and  will  accommodate 
all  types  of  destroyers  and  submarines 
and  certain  types  of  Maritime  Com- 
mission ships  and  cruisers. 

The  overall  length  of  the  floating 
drydock  is  598  feet.  It  has  a  total 
weight  of  5900  long  tons,  and  is 
equipped  with  four  pumps,  each  with 
a  capacity  of  29,000  gallons  per  min- 
ute. Flooding  time  with  a  14,000-ton 
ship  is  only  J  5  minutes. 

By  putting  into  operation  the  new 
drydock,  other  docking  facilities  now 
employed  in  the  yard  for  Navy  work 
may  be  released  for  servicing  ships 
of  the  cargo  and  passenger  types. 


Union  Plant 
Launches  Destroyer 

The  USS  Lloyd  Thomas,  2200-ton 
destroyer  named  for  a  30-year  old 
Navy  flier  missing  in  action  since  the 
Battle  of  Midway,  was  launched  at 
the  Bethlehem's  San  Francisco  Yard 
October  5.  The  vessel,  5 1st  com- 
batant vessel  to  be  built  at  the  yard 
during  the  recent  war  period,  was 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lloyd  Thomas  of 
Coronado,  California,  widow  of  the 
man  for  whom  the  ship  was  named. 
This  was  the  first  vessel  to  he 
launched  at  this  yard  for  the  Navy 
after  V-J  Day. 

NOVEMBER     •      1945 


Swan  Island's  Tanker 
Swan  Song 

Swan  Island  shipyard  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  one  of  the  three  Kaiser 
Oregon-Washington  wartime  yards, 
launched  its  last  three  tankers  in  Oc- 
tober, campleting  the  Maritime  Com- 


mission contract.  These  vessels  were 
the  Victory  Loan,  originally  slated  to 
be  christened  the  SS  Sutter's  Fort, 
which  went  into  the  water  October  6; 
the  Coxcomb  Hill,  launched  October 
20;  and  the  SS  Bent's  Fort,  which 
slid  down  the  ways  on  October  27. 
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A    DHAVO 
rOWBOXT 

Towboot     Lehigh 


"boot  will  enter 


equal  to  that  usu- 
aliy  obtained  from 
2400  hp  boots  of 
conventional  de- 


Towboat  Lehigh  Launched 

The  2000  hp  nver  towboat  Lehigh 
was  launched  at  Dravo  Corporation's 
Neville  Island  plant  on  October  3, 
with  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Osbourne  of 
Trotwood  Acres,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, as  sponsor.  Mrs.  Osbourne 
is  the  wife  of  Alfred  S.  Osbourne, 
executive  vice  president  of  Union 
Barge  Lines. 

The  176-foot  Lehigh  is  powered  by 
two  Superior  4-cycle,  8  cylinder  die- 
sel  engines,  the  complete  power  plant 
being  rated  at  2000  hp  at  275  rpm. 
However,  the  engines  are  super- 
charged and  the  craft  equipped  with 
Dravo  kort  nozzles,  so  the  Lehigh 
actually  has  a  thrust  approximately 
equal  to  that  usually  obtained  from 
2400  hp  boats  of  conventional  design. 

The  Lehigh  has  accommodations 
for  a  crew  of  3 1  and  will  handle  gen- 
eral merchandise  in  the  service  of  the 
Union  Barge  Line. 


Four  Transports  Delivered 
During  Month's  Record 

Sixty-seven  vessels,  four  of  them 


transports,  were  delivered  by  mer- 
chant shipyards  during  September, 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  an- 
nounced. The  67  ships  totaled  612,- 
471  deadweight  tons. 

West  Coast  shipyards  delivered  28 
ships,  eight  more  than  were  turned 
out  by  the  East  Coast.  The  28  ships 
had  a  total  d.w.  of  250,580  for  40.9 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage.  The  20 
ships  built  in  East  Coast  yards  were 
of  203,084  d.w.  tons  or  33.2  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Gulf  Coast  yards  pro- 
duced 17  vessels  of  148,787  d.w.t.  for 
24.3  per  cent  of  the  tonnage.  Yards 
in  the  Great  Lakes  area  delivered  two 
coastal  cargo  vessels  of  10,020  d.w.t. 
which  was  1.6  per  cent  of  the  ton- 
nage. 

Ships  delivered  from  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  shipyards  during 
September  follow: 


Shipyard 


Numbe 


Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.  .  2 

Bethlehem-Alomeda  Shipyard,  Inc 1 

Bethlehem-Foirfield   Shipyard,   Inc.  8 

Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.  1 

California   Shipbuilding  Corp.  5 
•   ated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington. 


Type 
T2  Tonker 
P2  Transport 
Victory  Cargo 
C3  Cargo 
Victory  Cargo 


Calif. 


OPPOS/TE  PAGt: 

VICTORY  YARD 

California  Shipbuildinq  Corpon 
Terminal  Island,  California,  grew 
a  swampland  to  the  second  la 
emergency  shipyard  in  America, 
proudly  present  Colship  .  .  .  tror 
air  ...  so  that  you  can  see  a 
industrial  city,  on  invisible  stilts.  • 
when  the  yord  was  at  peak  produc 
This  yard,  in  four  years'  time, 
built  467  ships.  The  last  to  leovi 
ways  was  the  SS  Council  Bluffs  Vic 
and  the  wife  of  California's  Gove 
Mrs.  Earl  Warren,  was  the  Vict< 
sponsor. 


Consolidated   Steel   Corp.,   Ltd..  Craig 

Yard,   Long   Beach,  Calif.  2 

Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc 3 

Federol  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co 1 

Froemming  Brothers,  Inc 1 

Globe  Shipbuilding  Co.  1 

Gulf  Shipbuilding   Corp i 

The  Ingolls  Shipbuilding  Corp 2 

J.   A.   Jones   Construction   Co..   Inc., 

Brunswick,  Go. 3 

J.   A.   Jones   Construction   Co..   Inc.. 

Panama   City,   Fla. 2 


7        Cl-M-AVl   Coastal  Cargo 


Kaiser  Cargo, 


Inc 


No 


3,    Richn 


nc,  Richmond  Shipyard 

nd,  Calif. 

,    Richmond    Shipyard 
nd,   Calif 


Kaiser    Co.,    Inc.,    Swan    Island    Yard, 

Portland  8,  Ore. 2 

Kaiser  Co.,  Inc..  Vancouver,  Wash...  2 

Marinship  Corp.,  Sausolito,  Calif. 2 

McCloskey  &  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla 1 

New  England  Shipbuilding  Corp..  South 

Portland.  Maine  2 

North  Corolina  Shipbuilding  Co 2 

Oregon    Shipbuilding    Corp.,    Portland, 

Ore. J 

Pennsylvania  Shipyards.  Inc.,  Beaumont, 

Texas 3 

Permonente    Metals    Corp.,    Shipyard 

No.  1,  Richmond,  Calif 1 

Permonente    Metals    Corp..    Shipyard 


No.  2,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Dutheostern   Shipbuilding   Corp..  Sa- 
vannah, Go. 
t.   Johns   River   Shipbuilding   Corp.. 

Jocksonville,  Fla 


Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. .        1 

1 
Todd-ttouston  Shipbuilding  Corp.  1 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  .  1 


C1-M-AV1   Coastal  Cargo 

Liberty  Colliers 

C3  Cargo 

CI-M-AVI   Coastal  Cargo 

C1-M-AVI  Coastal  Cargo 

Refrigerated  Cargo 

C3  Cargo 

C1-M-AV1   Coastal  Cargo 

Modified  Liberty  Cargo 
T1   Coastal  Tanker 

CI-M-AVI   Cargo 

C4  Transport 

12  Tanker 

C4  Transport 

T2  Tanker 

N3  Coastal  Cargo 

Modified   Liberty  Cargo 
C2  Cargo 

Victory  Cargo 

CI-M-AVI   Coastal  Cargo 

Victory  Cargo 

Victory  Cargo 

CI-M-AVI  Coastal  Cargo 

Naval  Coastal  Tanker 

T2  Tanker 

C4  Cargo 

T1   Coastol  Tanker 

C3  Cargo 
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KUDDBR  FOR 
350-MILE 
ASSIMBLY   UNE 

This  ll-ton  rudder 
was  completed  at 
the  Birmingham 
plant  of  the  In- 
gplls     Iron    Works 

ment  by  rail  to 
the     Ingalls     Ship- 


Dt   Po 


goula,    Mis 
miles    frt 


350 

the 


Last  of  Ships  Built  by 
Marinship 

To  the  tanker  Mission  San  Fran- 
cisco went  the  honor  of  being  the 
93rd  and  last  ship  built  by  Marin- 
ship. More  than  5000  workers  and 
their  families,  men  and  women  who 
played  an  important  part  in  winning 
the  war,  watched  the  big  oil  carrier 
slide  into  the  Bay.  They  also  realiied 
that  this  marked  finis  to  their  build- 
ing efforts  for  the  greatest  program 
of  ship  building  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

President  Kenneth  Bechtel  of  Ma- 
rinship expressed  the  sentiment  with 
"The  best  of  our  spirit  and  ability 
has  gone  into  this  work.  This  proves 
again  that  the  spirit  of  free  men  can 
rise  to  any  emergency." 

Marinship's  war-built  tonnage  was 
15  Liberty  ships,  16  Navy  oilers,  34 
Hill  Class  tankers  and  28  Mission 
Class  tankers.  Marinship  was  built 
by  these  workers  at  a  cost  of  $17,- 
000,000  and  in  record  time. 

Mass  Ship  Disarming 

War  Shipping  Administration  offi- 
cials announces  that  an  average  of  50 
vessels  a  day  are  being  disarmed  in 
the  nation's  shipyards.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  10,000  guns  on  troop 
and  cargo  carriers  with  3,  4,  or  5 -inch 
calibre,  few  of  which  can  be  ear- 
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Alabama  city. 
Eighty  per  cent, 
by  weight,  of  the 
steel  used  by  the 
shipyard  is  fabri- 
cated and  assem- 
bled into  units 
weighing  up  to 
30.000  lbs.  for 
shipment  by  trail- 
er or  flatcar  from 
Birmingham. 


niiirkeJ  as  obsolete,  must  be  removed 
from  the  vessels  and  stored  for  fu- 
ture emergencies.  In  addition,  an 
arsenal  of  small  arms  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  ships  and  stored. 
The  jobs  are  being  handled  on  a  con- 
tract basis,  paid  by  W.S.A. 

No.  2  Ship  in  Destroyer 
Division  No.  128 

The  USS  John  W.  Thomason, 
newest  type  Navy  destroyer,  destined 
to  be  No.  2  ship  in  Destroyer  Divi- 
sion No.  128,  was  commissioned  on 
October  11,  1945,  at  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company's  San  Francisco  Yard. 

Capt.  E.  J.  Moran,  USN,  of  San 
Francisco,  representing  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  12th  Naval  District,  ac- 
cepted the  ship  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mandant and  turned  it  over  to  its 
new  Commanding  Officer  Comdr 
W.  L.  Tagg,  USN,  of  Coronado, 
California.  Capt.  M.  T.  Dayton, 
USN,  of  La  Jolla,  California,  Com- 
mander of  Destroyer  Divisiofi  128, 
was  present  at  the  ceremonies  and 
on  board  during  the  ship's  shake- 
down cruise. 

The  2200-ton  short  hull  destroyer 
is  first  of  a  class  of  such  vessels  with 
twin-mount  5"  guns.  It  is  equipped 
with  latest  radio  and  radar  equip- 
ment and  has  triple  the  fire  power  of 
earlier  types. 


American  Merchant  Vessels 
Sunk  in  Pacific 

The  following  is  an  official  list 
(published  by  U.S.M.C.  October  14) 
of  the  merchant  vessels  sunk  by 
enemy  action  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  Pearl  Harbor  to  V-J  Day,  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  firm  oper- 
ating each  vessel  for  War  Shipping 
Administration.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  majority  are  Liberty-type  ships. 
Only  vessels  completely  lost  are 
listed: 

SS  LEWIS  L.  DYCHE,  Intcr- 
ocean  Steamship  Corporation,  San 
Francisco. 

SS  JOHN  BURKE,  Northland 
Transportation  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

SS  JAMES  H.  BREASTED, 
American  President  Lines.  Ltd.,  San 
Francisco. 

SS  HOBART  BAKER.  General 
Steamship  Corporation.  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

SS  FRANCISCO  MORAZAN, 
Isthmian  Steamship  Co..  New  York 
City. 

SS  WILLIAM  SHARON,  United 
Fruit  Co.,  New  York  City. 

SS  JUAN  DE  FUCA,  Navy. 

SS  JOHN  M.  CLAYTON,  Navy. 

SS  JEAN  NICOLET,  Oliver  J.  Ol- 
son &  Co..  San  Francisco. 

SS  RICHARD  HOVEY,  Sprague 
Steamship  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SS  HENRY  KNOX,  Matson  Navi- 
gation  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

SS  JOHN  A.  JOHNSON.  Ameri- 
can Mail  Line,  Ltd.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

SS  ANTOINE  SAUGRAIN,  Ag- 
wilines.  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

SS  CAPE  GREIG,  McCormick  SS 
Div..  Pope  fe?  Talbot,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

SS  THOMAS  NELSON,  Calmar 
Steamship  Corporation,  New  York 
City. 

SS  MATTHEW  P.  DEADY. 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

SS  WATSON  C.  SQUIRE,  Wey 
erhaeuser  Steamship  Co.,  Newark. 
New  Jersey. 

SS  ALEXANDER  MAJORS. 
Isthmian  Steamship  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

SS  MARCUS  DALY,  Sudden  and 
Christenson,  Inc.,  San  Francisco. 

SS  LEONIDAS  MERRITT,  Unit- 
ed States  Lines  Co.,  New  York  City. 

SS  JEREMIAH  H.  DAILY, 
American  South  African  Line,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

SS    DAVID    DUDLEY    FIELD,. 
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Isthmian  Steamship  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

SS  AUGUSTUS  THOMAS, 
Coastwise  (Pacific  Far  East)  Line! 
San  Francisco 

SS  BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER, 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.' 
San  Francisco. 

SS  CAPE  ROMANO,  Lykes  Bros. 
Steamship  Co..  Inc.,  New  Orleans. 
Louisiana. 

SS    ALCOA    PIONEER,    Alcoa 
Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
SS  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS,  Navy 
Department. 

SS  NATHANIEL  CURRIER, 
R.  A.  Nicol  fe?  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

SS  H.  M.  STOREY,  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Cal  (TCA),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

SS  JOHN   H.   COUCH,  Weyer- 
haeuser Steamship  Co.,  Newark  N  J 
SS  ADMIRAL  HALSTEAD,  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

SS  COAST  FARMER,  Coastwise 

(PFE)   Line   (TCA).  San  Francisco 

SS   GUS   W.    DARNELL,   J.   H. 

Winchester  6?  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

City. 

SS  OTIS  SKINNER,  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

SS  MORRISON  R.  WAITE, 
Coastwise  (Pacific  Far  East)  Line' 
San  Francisco. 

SS  WILLIAM  S.  LADD,  Weyer 
haeuser  Steamship  Co.,  Newark 
N.J. 

SS  EDWARD  N.  WESTCOTT 
Agwilines,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

SS  GILBERT  STUART.  Ame 
can  Mail  Line,  Ltd.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

SS  MARY  A.  LIVERMORE, 
Isthmian  Steamship  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

SS   HOBBS   VICTORY,   Sudden 
and  Christenson,  Inc.,  San  Francisco. 
SS   LOGAN  VICTORY,  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian    Steamship    Co.,    San 
Francisco. 

SS  CANADA  VICTORY,  Alaska 
Steamship  Company,  Seatde,  Wash. 
SS  BROWN  VICTORY,  Alaska 
Packers  Assn.,  San  Francisco. 

SS  UNITED  VICTORY,  Ameri- 
can President  Lines,  Ltd.,  San  Fran- 


Daughfer  of  U.  S.  Lines 
Treasurer  Sponsored  the 
Whistler 

The  SS.  Whistler  was  launched  at 
North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  y  Dry 
Dock  Company  for  the  United  States 
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Lines,  on  October  6.  The  sponsor 
was  Miss  Janet  Carol  Gibbons,  12- 
year-old  daughter  of  C.  D.  Gibbons, 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  Lines. 
The  new  vessel  is  like  several  others 
of  a  fleet  of  19  modified  C-2  design 
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ships  being  built  for  U.  S.  Lines. 
These  ships  are  named  for  American 
clipper  ships  of  the  last  century. 

When  completed  the  Whistler  will 
join  the  company's  Far  East-Australia 
service,  the  American  Pioneer  Line. 
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MARINE   DEPARTMENT 

AETNA     INSURANCE  CO 

QUEEN     INSURANCE  CO. 

MARITIME    INSURANCE   CO.  LTD 
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AUTOMOBILE      INS.  CO. 


MATHEWS      &      LIVINGSTON 

MARINE  UNDERWRITERS 

200  BUSH  STREET SAN  FRANCISCO 

Offices  at:  Colman  BIdg.,  Seattle  -III  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


WARS  IMPACT 

ON  BRITISH  SHIPYARDS 

(Continued  from  page  6451 

Trends 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  in  com- 
ing years,  the  trend  will  continue 
towards  the  greater  adoption  of  pre- 
construction  under  cover  in  the  ship- 
yards, and  the  installation  of  heavier 
cranes.  Opinions  as  to  the  maximum 
economic  size  of  prefabricated  units 
vary,  however,  between  10  and  .^0 
tons. 

As  to  welding,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  process  has  still  some 
way  to  go  before  it  can  show  a 
decided  advantage  on  economic 
grounds  where  there  is  much  struc- 
tural work,  though  for  an  increasing 
range  of  purposes  its  superiority  is 
unquestioned.  The  importance  of 
specifically  designing  structural  parts 
for  welding  rather  than  adopting 
riveted  designs  is  fully  realised,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  among  builders — 
if  not  among  shipowners  and  their 
superintendents  —  prejudice  against 
welding  on  technical  grounds  has  dis- 
appeared with  improved  welding 
technique  and  procedure. 

The  majority  opinion  in  favor  of 
high-amperage  A.C.  plant  is  still 
hotly  contested  by  at  least  one  advo- 
cate of  D.C.  supply:  a  British  ship- 
building firm  with  many  years"  ex- 
perience as  pioneers  of  welding. 

Apart  from  a  host  of  landing  craft, 
many  interesting  and  unusual  ship 
types  have  been  built  in  British 
yards  durins:  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
from  MAC  ships  ("merchant  air- 
craft carriers")  and  heavy-lift  vessels 
with  120-ton  derricks  down  to  "in- 
vasion" coastal  tankers  and  Httle  tugs. 

Today  the  industry  is  once  more 
getting  into  its  peacetime  stride,  with 
the  prospect  of  several  years  of  full 
employment.  For  there  is  much  w^ork 
to  be  done  in  re-establishing  the 
British  merchant  fleet,  greatly  deplet- 
ed in  specialized  tonnage  by  the  one 
battle  which  was  continuous  from 
that  fateful  Sunday  in  September. 
1939,  when  the  passenger  liner 
Athenia  went  down  v.-ith  heavy  loss 
of  life. 
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EUROPEAN  DIESEL 
DESIGN  PROGRESS 

(Continued  from  page  657) 
with  equal  ;eal  toward  the  goal  of 
employing  the  highest  practical  tem- 
peratures and  pressure  for  live  steam 
and  intermediate  superheating.  Plants 
of  the  type  in  point  attain,  for  in- 
stance, thermal  efficiencies  of  34-36 
per  cent  at  2250  Ibs./sq.  in  1100°  F. 
at  the  superheater  outlet  and  1100° 
F.  intermediate  superheating.  The 
Suber  Monotube  steam  generator 
(drumless  boiler)  is  eminently  suited 
for  high-temperature  plants  owing  to 
Its  simple  construction  and  its  reliable 
control  of  steam  temperatures,  which 
also  holds  good  for  starting  and  shut- 
ting down.  The  gas-heated  inter- 
mediate superheater  is  built  into  the 
high-pressure  boiler,  a  design  of 
proved  reliability. 

Steam  power  plants  of  this  type 
oifer  efficiencies  such  as  are  expected 
from  the  known  forms  of  gas  turbine 
plants,  and  are  also  quite  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  latter  in  the  matter  of 
space  requirements. 


MODERN 
MOTORSHIPS 

rConlinued  from  page  650) 
Thirty-two  of  these  small  tankers 
are  being  built,  some  at  Todd-Hous- 
ton Shipbuilding  Company,  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  and  the  balance  at  J.  A. 
Jones  Construction  Company,  Pan- 
ama City,  Florida.  Twenty  of  these 
vessels  are  propelled  by  Nordberg 
two-cycle  marine  diesels.  These  en- 
gines are  smaller  than  the  cargo  ship 
engines  and  have  18"  bore  and  29" 
stroke.  They  are  rated  at  1400  brake 
horsepower  at  an  engine  speed  of  272 
rpm.  The  engine  drives  the  propeller 
through  a  reduction  gear  at  a  speed 
of  115  rpm.  These  engines  are  capa- 
ble of  a  10%  overload,  or  1540  horse- 
power at  280  rpm  continuously,  and 
a  25%  overload  for  two-hour  period. 
At  25%  overload  the  engines  will  de- 
velop 1750  horsepower  at  293  rpm. 


Victory  Motorship 

The  latest  motorship  to  enter  the 
marine  picture  is  the  new  Victory 
ship  Motorship  Emery  Victory,  built 
at  Sun  Shipyard  and  propelled  by 
Nordberg "s  29"  x  40"  marine  diesel 
engine.  This  engine,  which  is  the 
latest  single-acting  engine  in  Amer- 
ica, develops  6000  shaft  horsepower 
at  160  rpm.  This  vessel  has  just  com- 
pleted successful  sea  trials,  and  these 
data  will  soon  be  available  for  pub- 
lication. The  principal  dimensions  of 
the  Victory  ship  are  as  follows: 

Length,  over-all  455'   3" 

Breadth,  molded 62'  0" 

Draft,   loaded 28'  0" 

Deadweight  tons  10,800 

Shaft  horsepower  6,000 

Designed  speed 15.5  knots 

C-3  Motorship 

Eight  C-3  vessels  were  built  at  Sun 
Shipyard,  four  of  which  were  pro- 
pelled by  four  Busch-SuUer  engines 
driving  a  propeller  at  90  rpm  through 
reduction  gears,  and  four  were  pro- 
pelled by  twin  Sun-Doxford  engines 
driving  a  single  screw  through  elec- 
tro-magnetic couplings  and  reduction 
gears.  All  of  these  vessels  were 
turned  over  to  the  Navy  or  our  Al- 
lies and  no  records  of  their  perform- 
ance are  available  for  publication. 

So,  a  recapitulation  shows  that  in 
the  last  six  years  approximately  400 
large  ocean-going  motorships  have 
been  built  in  this  country.  This  pro- 
duction, together  with  the  excellent 
performance  of  these  vessels,  has  at 
last  placed  America's  merchant  ma- 
rine at  the  top  of  the  list  as  far  as 
modern  motorships  are  concerned. 

NEW  BOOKLET 

Surface  Chemistry  in  Diesel  En- 
gine Overhaul,  a  new  handsomely 
illustrated,  fact-filled  booklet,  is  of- 
fered by  Turco  Products,  Inc.  It 
describes  in  specific  detail  fast,  sim- 
ple methods  of  removing  carbon, 
grease,  oil,  asphalt,  tar,  scale,  rust  and 
paint.  A  set-up  for  salvaging  parts 
from  wrecked  equipment  is  explained. 
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liiMeii  by  8.   H.  Boynfon 


IVELCOMe  HOME 

i^^Lu  Done 


When   .eferons   of   fh.    Pacf.c   campo.gns   r.hrn  «o   fh.    Son   Francisco  Port  of  Emborkatio,,  heodin,  for  s.porofion  cenf.rs-o»d  ci, 
Zl     "T"  °  ~°''"'' *""  "''"■"  ""  "«">"  •"•i'-  toot  torches  o;  fhe  p:ep.  The  obo.e  siga  is  on  fort  McDow,,!.  Angel  Islond.  whi, 

trorsports  poss  os  fhe/  proceed   to  berth.     The  .r,„  is  ill„„i„ated  of    niqhf   and    con   be    seen    from    oil    .onto,,    point,    in    Son    Fran, 

San  Francisco's  Port  Welcome 


San  Francisco  Port  of  Embarka- 
tion welcomes  every  single  soldier 
who  comes  back  from  the  Pacific 
w-ith  a  program  designed  to  show  the 
Port's,  the  Army's  and  the  nation's 
appreciation  of  what  he  had  done 
and  to  make  him  realize  he  is  back 
home  again. 

Paint,  banners,  buntings,  huge  out- 
door signs  and  decorative  devices  are 


giving  the  harbor  a  festive,  "Wel- 
come Home"  air. 

Meanwhile,  the  "Welcome  Home, 
Well  Done"  signs  at  Fort  Mason  and 
Fort  McDowell  constructed  by  SFPE 
authorities,  and  the  end  of  Pier  15 
have  been  illuminated  so  that  they 
are  plainly  visible  from  ships  enter- 
ing the  harbor  at  night. 

The    400  -  ton    yacht   Cavanaugh, 
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which  has  made  three  trips  around 
the  world,  is  the  new  "Welcome 
Home"  boat  of  the  Port.  The  trim, 
white-hulled  vessel  formerly  was  in 
the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Engi- 
neers in  Alaskan  waters.  At  one  time 
this  yacht  was  owned  by  Edsel  Ford. 
It  is  now  skippered  by  Captain 
Charles  Bjork,  who  has  sailed  craft 
in    the    bay   and    its   tributaries   for 
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Above:  San  Francisco  Port  of 
decorated  in  flags,  bunting  and 
are  the   principol   debarkation   pie 

At  left:  Aboard  the  "Welcome  Hoi 
crowd  of  Port  girls  as  a  "welcomir 
ports  of  the  Golden  Gate  and 


Tiborkatlon    Pier    45    brightly    and    goil; 
lilitary    insignio.     This    pier   ond    Pier 
i  of  the   Port. 


boot  the  Camp  Knight  Band,  witl 
ming  committee"  meet  the  arriving  trans 
cort  them,  with  music,  to  the  dock. 


many  years.  The  vessel  is  146  ft. 
long  and  is  powered  by  two  400-hp 
diesel  engines.  It  carries  a  crew  of 
19  men. 

Brought  to  the  San  Francisco  Port 
of  Embarkation  by  the  Port's  com- 
manding general,  Major  General  Ho- 
mer M.  Groninger,  the  Cavanaugh  is 
being  used  to  take  groups  of  girls, 
and  a  military  hand,  as  far  out  as  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  to  meet  incom- 
ing troop  transports. 


On  occasion  a  veteran  aboard  a 
transport  will  recognize  someone  on 
the  gala  boat.  Then  begins  a  "ship- 
to-ship"  conversation  aided  by  arm 
and  hand  signals,  which  frequently 
leads  to  a  reunion  at  the  Army  de- 
barkation pier. 

The  ferry  boats  San  Leandro  and 
Hayward  have  been  added  to  the 
growing  flotilla  of  craft  being  used 
to  carry  returning  soldiers  from  the 


San  Francisco  piers  to  the  debarka- 
tion centers. 

Other  vessels  used  to  ferry  return- 
ing soldiers  to  Camp  Stoneman  or 
the  SFPE's  other  discharge  center, 
Fort  McDowell,  are  the  Catalina, 
Army  Queen,  Cabrillo  and  FS-240. 

These  boats,  with  the  Ernie  Pyle, 
San  Leandro  and  Hayward,  have  a 
combined  capacity  of  more  than  13,- 
000,  almost  enough  to  move  an  en- 
tire division  at  one  time. 


Diamond  Air  Paff  Blowers 

Represented  on  Pacific-  Coast 


Diamond  Power  Specialty  Corpo- 
ration has  recently  set  up  marine 
service  representation  m  Los  Ange- 
les, Portland,  and  Seattle,  comparable 
to  the  service  they  have  with  George 
E.  Swett  6?  Co.  in  San  Francisco,  who 
have  been  their  marine  representative 
in  that  port  for  some  20  years. 

The  representative  in  the  Los  An- 
geles port  is  J.  M.  Costello  Supply 
Co.,  221  North  Avalon  Boulevard, 
Wilmington,  California.  In  Port- 
land, the  representative  is  W.  J. 
Robbins,  2201  N.  W.  Thurman 
Street;  the  Seattle  and  Pugct  Sound 
ports  are  serviced  by  Consolidated 
Services  &?  Supply  Co.,  71  Columbia 
Street,  Seattle;  while  George  W. 
Swett  6?  Co.  will  continue  to  he  the 
San  Francisco  representative. 
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All  of  these  representatives  are 
specialists  in  marine  service.  They 
are  prepared  to  visit  and  adjust  Dia- 
mond installations  on  ships  coming 
into  Pacific  Coast  ports,  and  are  able 
to  assist  in  the  ordering  of  any  neces- 
sary replacement  parts  whenever 
needed,  with  the  object  in  view  of 
helping  owners  and  operators  derive 
the  utmost  satisfaction  and  economy 
from  the  Diamond  equipment  of  soot 
blowers,  both  steam  and  Air  Puff 
type,  boiler  water  gages  and  smoke 
indicators. 

An  emergency  stock  of  spare  parts 
is  carried  by  George  E.  Swett  6?  Co. 
of  San  Francisco,  for  use  in  urgent 


cases.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  prompt  shipments  from  Detroit  to 
other  Coast  representatives  in  order 
that  steamship  owners  and  operators 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  given  better 
service. 

The  company  is  proud  of  its  serv- 
ice during  the  war  years,  and  of  the 
great  percentage  of  new  ships  fitted 
with  Diamond  equipment.  This  is 
notable  in  the  Victory  ship  program 
when  all  of  these  ships  were  equipped 
with  Diamond  Air  Puff  soot  blowers. 
Nearly  all  of  the  T-2  tankers  carry 
model  G-9B  soot  blowers,  as  do  large 
numbers  of  C-1,  C-2,  C-3,  and  C-4 
and  many  of  the  high  pressure  T-2- 
A2  tankers,  and  the  P-2  transports. 
The  new  ships  for  United  Fruit  will 
also  carry  this  equipment. 

There  is  expected  quite  a  trend  to 
the  use  of  Air  Puff  soot  blowers  in 
future  ships  because  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages such  as  completely  auto- 
matic operation,  no  use  or  loss  of 
fresh  water,  simpler  piping  without 
lagging,  better  cleaning  efficienc>'  and 
no  soot  nuisance  on  decks. 
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One  Goes  East — 
One  Stays  West 

A  couple  of  the  biggest  jobs  in  the 
Richmond  shipyards  setup  were  shuf- 
fled around  a  bit  early  in  October 
and  more  changes  are  expected.  The 
two  jobs  affected  immediately  were 
those  of  Clay  Bedford,  who  will  move 
his  headquarters  to  Detroit  as  a  vice 
president  of  Kaiser-Fraser  Corpora- 
tion,   and   Tim    Bedford,    who   suc- 

Clay  Bedford 


ceeds  Clay  in  on-the-spot-supervision 
of  all  the  Richmond  yards. 

Meanwhile,  Einar  Larsen  will  con- 
tinue as  assistant  manager  for  Kaiser 
Co.,  Inc.,  now  covering  Yards  One, 
Two  and  Three;  W.  A.  Cannon  will 
act  as  Procurement  director  for 
Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  with  M.  G.  Vandcr- 
wende  as  assistant  director,  both  men 
handling  purchasing,  expediting, 
traffic  and  materials;  and  J.  C.  Mac- 
Farland  will  be  general  superintend- 
ent for  Yards  Two  and  Three  with 
Al  Fountain  and  Ken  Flood  as  the 
respective  Yard  superintendents  and 
Jack  Konrad  as  general  superintend- 
ent at  Yard  One. 

Clay  Bedford  has  been  general 
manager  of  the  Richmond  yards  since 
they  were  started.  He  has  worked 
in  Kaiser  organizations  for  nearly  20 
years.  His  first  big  job  was  as  an  as- 
sistant engineer  on  a  $20,000,000  Cu- 
ban highway  construction  project. 
He  also  worked  on  all  the  big  Kaiser 
contracts — Boulder  Dam,  Bonneville, 
Grand  Coulee,  Corpus  Christi  Naval 
Air  Station — before  coming  to  the 
Richmond  yards.  In  his  new  job  at 
Detroit  he  will  be  responsible  for  or- 
ganizing production  of  the  Kaiser- 
Fra:er  automobiles  in  conjunction 
with  Frazer  and  Vern  Drum,  who  is 
in  direct  charge  of  the  company's 
operations. 


Tim  Bedford,  who  is  Clay's 
younger  brother,  joined  the  Kaiser 
organization  as  a  laborer  at  Boulder 
Dam.  There  he  rose  to  the  job  of 
chief  field  progress  engineer  and 
later  held  various  supervisorial  posi- 
tions at  Parker  and  Copper  Basin 
Dams,  became  assistant  manager 
when  Yard  Two  was  built  and  until 
recently  was  in  charge  of  Perman- 
ente  Metals  Corporation  comprising 
Yards  One  and  Two,  the  Victory 
Yard  and  Prefab. 


NAVY  DAY 
LUNCHEON  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Maury  Maverick,  Chairman 
of  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corp.,  presents  the  "Unit- 
ed  Notions  World  Charter" 
tiaq  to  Mayor  Roger  Lop- 
ham  of  San  Francisco  dur. 
ing  a  luncheon  ot  the  Com- 
mercial Club.  In  the  center 
of  the  picture  is  Artemus  L. 
Gates,  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  ond  guest  ot 
honor  at  the  luncheon.  The 
flag  flew  over  the  Capitol 
in  Washington  during  the 
United  Nations  Conference 
in  Son  Francisco  and  since 
that  time  has  been  hoisted 
at  mony  of  the  Navy's  ad- 
vonced  bases  and  0.1  the 
USS   San  Francisco. 


(  Official  Na' 
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VI,.    /iH_i      I   u     I      u-   ..  .,c..    "'■■    *"""■'""   Merchort   Marine   Conference   Committee;   Center, 

^k!  u  T  1  S-  ■:•  ^'^''"J'  USN  yice-choirmon,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  presiding  officer  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Conference;  Right,  APmon  E.  Roth,  president.  National  Federation  of  AmeHcan 
Shipping,  Conference  spealcer. 

IVational  Marine  Conference 
Held  in  ]\ew  York 

(These  photographs  courlcsy  of  U.  S.  Maritime  Service) 


John  F.  Gehan,  national  president,  Propellei 
Club  of  the  United  States,  who  was  re 
elected  for  the   forthcoming   year. 


As  we  go  to  press  these  pictures  of 
the  1945  Convention  personalities  at- 
tencding  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Conference  and  the  national 
meeting  of  The  Propeller  Cluh  of  the 
Uniteid  States,  held  in  October,  ar- 
rived :n  our  office. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  confer- 
ence was  "Post-War  Aspects  of  the 
American  Marine  Industry." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  transition 
of  the  American  marine  industry 
from  war  to  peace  -  time  operations 
presents  many  problems  which  must 
be  solved  if  the  industry  is  to  hold  its 
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present  position  and  progress  to  even 
greater  heights  of  service  to  the  na- 
tion. The  panel  discussions  covered 
the  manifold  problems— the  subsidy 
status  of  the  ships  sold  for  overseas 
trade  under  the  American  flag;  the 
surplus  of  ships,  our  w.'ar-built  fleet, 
their  transfer  to  private  American 
ownership  or  to  foreign  markets;  the 
restoration  and  advance  of  American 
flag  passenger  service;  overseas  air 
transport  and  its  effect  upon  mer- 
chant shipping;  the  future  of  the 
shipyard  in  the  post-war  world;  and 
the  all-important  question  of  world 
trade. 

A  report  on  the  national  conven 
tion.  together  with  excerpts  from  the 
principal  addresses  will  appear  in  our 
December  issue. 


Club  of  the  United 
States;  Arthur 
Eldridqe  and  H.  E. 
Pickering. 

At   right:    Ameri. 


ried  an  by  Joseph 
A.  Maore,  Jr.. 
president,  Moore 
Dry  Docii  Co.: 
L.  R.  Sanford 
(center),  Director 
of  Construction, 
U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission:  ond 
H.  Gerrish  Smith, 
president.  Ship. 
builders  Council  of 

ot  this   Panel. 

Below,  right:  Port 
Authorities  Panel. 
Left.    G.    L.    Shee- 


I  ot 


the  Committee  on 
Low  and  Legisla- 
tion ot  the  Ameri. 

Port  Authorities: 
R.  T.  Spongier, 
president,     Ameri- 


on  As: 


I  of 


Port  Authorities, 
and  Port  Director. 
City  of  Miami, 
chairmen  of  Po.-iel, 
and  Arthur  El. 
dridge. 
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Mariner's  Clab  Held  Victory  Banqaet 

FUN  AND   FROLIC  ON  OCTOBER  17,  1945 
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Ahoy,  Mates! 

It  will  be  noted  by  these  two  pages 
of  pictures  that  the  event  held  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  was  full  of  hilarious 
cheer  and  good  spirits.  The  high 
spot  of  the  evening  was  a  stage  show , 
the  most  sf>ectacular  ever  to  be  re- 
corded  in    the    club's    records.     Club 


Zoot  Suit  Gl 


president.  Tommy  Short,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated! 

About  400  of  San  Francisco's  'front 
executives,  their  port  engineers,  and 
captains,  and  others  allied  with  the 
port's  great  shipping  industry  were 
piped  aboard  The  Mariner's  Club  for 
a  gala  celebration  of  Victory  on  the 
eve  of  October  Seventeenth. 
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"DAVY  JOxXES  LOCKER''  CANTEEN 

These  scenes  shew  recreational  facilities  available  free  of  charge  in  "Davy  Jones  Locker"  to  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service  trainees  quartered  at  the  U.S.M.S.  Center.  )000  Geary  Street,  Son  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, while  owaiting  assignment  to  merchant  vessels. 

"Dovy  Jones  Locker"  is  one  of  the  activities  operoted  by  the  Women's  Organization  for  the  American 
Merchant  Marine,  a  non-profit  organization  functioning  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine. 


Shoreside 
Personalities 

H.C.  SMITH,  VICE  PRESIDENT 
and  district  manager  of  the  Automatic 
Electric  Sales  Corp.,  located  at  155 
New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  in  charge  of  the  company's 
Pacific  Coast  territory.  He  recently 
announced  the  appointment  of  the 
Marine  Electric  Company  at  195  Fre- 
mont Street,  San  Francisco,  as  dis- 
tributor of  their  marine  telephone 
products  in  the  Northern  California 
area. 


William  Cathcart  of  Marine  Elec- 
tric Company  says  that  his  company 
will  carry  a  complete  stock  of  marine 
telephones  and  parts  at  all  times  and 
is  equipped  to  handle  all  installation, 
service  and  repair  work. 

PAGE  REJOINS  GENERAL 
STEAMSHIP.  Stanley  A.  Page,  well 
known  in  shipping  and  travel  circles, 
has  returned  to  the  staff  of  the  Gen- 
eral Steamship  Corporation  as  Pas- 
senger Traffic  Manager  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  H.  S.  Scott,  president  of 
the  company. 


Mr.  Page  served  the  company  in  a 
similar  capacity  from  1933  to  1941, 
leaving  the  company  in  July  of  1941, 
when  called  to  active  duty  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve.  Sta- 
tioned in  San  Francisco  for  over  four 
years  Mr.  Page  was  in  the  office  of 
Port  Director  as  assistant  to  the  Op- 
erations Officer.  In  this  position  he 
helped  direct  the  flow  of  war  mate- 
rials to  the  Pacific  Theatre,  serving 
also  as  Liaison  Officer  with  the  WSA 
and  Army  Transport  Service.  At  the 
time  of  his  release  from  the  service 
Mr.  Page  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Commander. 
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C  S.  Maritime  Service  Officers'  l^chool 

AT  ALAMEDA,  lALIFORiMA 

GRADIJATEVG  CLASS  OF  IVOVEMBER,  '45 

(Deck  Officers  Section) 


Section  5111-D;  Frst  row.  Ie«  fa 
righ»;  John  Dolrymple.  Charles 
Dias.  Robert  Lotto.  Lt.  Ijq) 
Charles  Handle^  I  Section  Offi< 
cerJ,  Rober;  Rorei.  Wirliam 
Kleisoth.   Charles   Lang^on.     Sec. 


Bowles.  Jome 
Pfeffer.  Henr 
Sieq.  William  I 
worth.  Third 
peronce.  Edgo 
Pelatti.  Roym 
word  Hortmai  . 
Gerald  Enscoe,  John 
Rex   Kor-ford.    IRolph   J 


i  Farley.  Lo.-e 
'  Keinz.  WI  lioi 
urch.Henrie  Farr 
'ow:    Joseph     Le; 

Warner.  Morri 
ind  Tingley,  Eg 
.     James     Roine, 

John    Westreir 


Section  5113-0:  First  row.  left  f^ 
right:     Williom    Carhill.     Sheldoi 
Solloway,     Richard     B  I  a  e  k  m  a  n 
Robert  Herbst,  Lt.    (jg)   Douglos 
North    (Sectional    Officer).    Jew 
ell    Farnsworth,    George    Oqden 
Orval     Boliken,     William     English 
Second    row:    Russell    Buell.    Clif 
ford      Eggen,      Frank      Stodd 
Forrest    Payton,    Rolph    Hord 
Frank     Sherer,      Wilbur     Dor 
Lyie  Burfitt,   Edward  Barrett 


tut 


m 


Section  5114.0:  First  row.  left  to 
right:  George  Lough,  Gordon 
Phipps.  Lorenio  Bonoiiolo. 
Thomas  Dorsey,  Lt.  (jgl  Milton 
Block  (Section  Officer).  Terrell 
Johnson.  Robert  Francis.  Goyle 
Smith.  Jome:  Parker  Second 
row:  William  Johnson.  Hubert 
McCullough.  Paul  Lo:oski.  George 
Collins.  Christopher  h^iles.  Rob- 
ert Reed.  Jesse  Gardner,  John 
Harlan,   Walter  Nelson. 
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Section  511 1-E:  First  row,  left  «o 
right:  John  Stewart,  Ralph  Friiil(, 
Hilton  Sonneborn,  Frederick 
Smith.  Ensign  Adrian  Atwid  (Sec. 
tion  Otficer),  Oran  Peterson, 
Stanley  Thorp,  Herbert  Goodman, 
George  Schuli.  Omor  Brands. 
Second  row:  Walter  Osborn.Clit. 
ford  Sterling,  J.   N.  GulleH,  Paul 

Gene  Lindberg,  John  Taggart, 
John  Everti.  Richard  Oswald, 
Franklin   Fowler. 


Section  5112-E:  First  row,  let 
right:  Eddy  Chambers,  Jesse  I 
ford,  Everett  Barbur,  Lt. 
Richard  Juhre  I  Section  Offic 
William  Guppy,  Robert  Grir 
Second  row:  Lester  Ovick,  Jo 
Crowther,  William  Rich,  J 
Glover,  William  Hamlin.  J 
Taylor.  Woodfin  Coche.  IR 
ard   Iverson.  absent.  I 


Section  51M-E:  First  n 
right:  Andrew  Higham.  B 
Provo,  Frederic  Wolford.  Chorli 
Goodwin.  William  Dovis.  Lieute 
ant  Carl  Leuck  (Section  Officer 
Theodore  Pii[ol,  Howard  Mill 
Charles  Cole,  Edward  Colhou 
George  Stevens.  Second  rov 
Conoid  Shove.  Chorles  Pottoi 
Robert  Insco.  Joseph  Osborm 
George  Davis.  Robert  Weinzinge 
Richard  Heilmonn.  Gordon  She( 
han.  Jock  Anderton.  Willio 
Boone.  (Stefan  Furmanek.  ol 
sent.) 


Section  5in-E:  First  row.  left  to 


Moates,  Howard  Allison.  Milton 
Forman.  Leonord  Walther.  Lt. 
(igl  Irving  Colt  (Section  Offi- 
cer). Williom  Border.  Stuart 
Slaftery.  Bruce  Chandler.  Ted 
Limes.  William  Barnard.  Second 
row:  Donald  McGrew.  Calvin 
Chicks.  George  Cuevas.  Rodger 
Holmstrom.  Robert  Smith.  LeRoy 
Petersen.  Ralph  Johnson.  Dudley 
Rockwell.  Richard  Bishop.  Robert 
Phillips.   Horry   Chopin. 


5   ^f?f»  ????:? 
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Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  will 
have  companion  equipments. 
Radar  and  Loran,  availaJale  to 
the  marine  industry  in  the  very  near  future- 
Radar  with  its  ultimate  potentialities  in  use  with 
the  Sperry  Gyro-Compess— Loran  for  its  elec- 
tronic position  indicating  at  sea.  This  equip- 
ment is  the  result  of  some  of  Sperry' s  greatest 
achievements  for  our  Armed  Forces.  Now  that 
peace  is  here,  the  same  wonders  of  Radar  and 
Loran  are  available  to  our  Merchant  Marine  in 
equipment  which  meets  the  usual  rigid  tests 
and  high-quality  performance  of  all  Sperry 
products,  and  is  backed  by  Sperry's  world- 
wide service  organization. 


SPERRY    GYROSCOPE    COMPANY,    INC.,    GREAT    NECK,    N.   Y. 

LOS     ANGELES         *         SAN     FRANCISCO         *         SEATTLE         *         NEW      ORLEANS 
CLEVELAND       *       BROOKLYN       *       HONOLULU 


GYROSCOPICS    •    ELECTRONICS    •    RADAR    •    AUTOMATIC    COMPUTATION    .    SERVO-MECHANISMS 


Head  tabic  at  the 
WOAMM's  Octaber  meet- 
inq.  Extreme  leftt  Mrs. 
Stanley  Schaller.  Mrs. 
Chas.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Da- 
vid Currier.  Mrs.  James 
S.  Mines,  Mrs.  Hugh  Gal- 
lagher, Mrs.  G.  M.  Nel- 
son, guest  speaker,  Mrs. 
Frank  Short,  president  of 
WOAMM's.  Miss  Elsa  Ing. 
Mrs.  Allan  Toole,  Mrs.  J. 
Johnston,  Mrs.  K.  G. 
Amos,  Mrs.  Charles 
Wheeler,  Miss  Alicia  Mos- 
grove,     chairman    of    the 


Woir 


Me 
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Functions  of  Marine  Hoispital 
told  W.  O.  A.  M.  M/s 


Mrs.  G.  M.  Nelson,  director  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  in  San  Francisco 
(the  Merchant  Marine  hospital) 
spoke  before  a  large  gathering  at  the 
October  9  meeting  of  The  Women's 
Organisation  for  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

During  her  talk  she  made  an  ap- 
peal to  the  organization  to  help  the 
hospital  staff  during  the  overcrowded 
period  in  the  hospital  by  volunteering 
service  along  with  the  hospital  work- 
ers and  social  workers.  They  do  need 
help,  and  the  volunteer  service  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 


seems  short  when  you  consider  it 
may  put  some  man  back  to  sea 
sooner. 

This  hospital  has  been  running 
since  the  last  war  under  Mrs.  Nel- 
son's guidance.  She  told  of  the  hos- 
pital's history  and  the  problems  that 
have  confronted  the  organisational 
staff  of  the  hospital  during  the  period 
before  the  war  when  they  were  strug- 
gling to  stay  open.  To  this  end  the 
steamship  companies  lent  their  as- 
sistance. 

The  State  Rehabilitation  has  done 
a  great  job  to  help  the  long  term  hos- 


WILMINGTON 
TRANSPORTATION   COMPANY 

General  Agent:  War  Shipping  Administration 

GENERAL  TOWAGE  AND  LIGHTERAGE  SERVICE 
LOS  ANGELES  -  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS 


TUGBOAT  OFFICE:  Berth  82,  San  Pedro,  California 

TELEPHONE  NUMBERS:  Terminal  2-4292;  Terminal  2-4293;  Long  Beach  636-563 

WHISTLE  CALL  FOR  TUGS:  I  long  —  3  short 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  175  West  Water  St.,  P.  O.  Box  S47,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Phones:  Terminal  4-5241;  Nevada  615-45;  Long  Beach  7-JS02 


pital  patients,  some  of  whom  have 
worked  up  lucrative  trades.  Others 
have  been  helped  through  this  pro- 
gram, and  either  have  gone  back  to 
sea  or  have  gone  into  a  commercial 
trade. 

The  functions  at  the  Marine  hos- 
pital  consist  of  entertainment  from 
(Please  turn  to  Page  76) 
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NEW  EYES  FOR  THE  LOOKOUT, 


rawing  from  an  actual  photograph  of  the 
radar  screen  on  a  ship  steaming  westward  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  showing  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  beyond. 
This  illustrates  one  of  the  navigational  uses 
of  radar. 


RADAR  bv  RAYTHEON! 


Complete  safety  at  sea  . . .  goal  of  centuries . . . 
comes  closer  today  as  Raytheon  turns  radar  to 
peacetime  applications. 

To  this  end,  Raytheon  is  planning  a  complete 
line  of  marine  navigation  equipment.  Called 
"Raytheon  Rnydar,"  it  is  based  on  the  successful 
operation  of  the  Raytheon-built  Navy  Model  SG 
and  SO  radar  which  led  all  others  used  by  our 
Navy  for  surface  search. 

This  will  be  precision  equipment  that  will 
probe  through  darkness,  fog  and  storms,  reveal- 
ing obstacles  far  beyond  a  lookout's  range  of 
vision.  It  will  outline  icebergs,  other  ships,  coast- 
lines, and  compute  their  distances.  It  will  even 
guide  ships  into  harbors  and  to  the  entrances  of 
locks,  avoiding  costly  delays. 

To  insure  maximum  performance  of  this  new 
equipment,  Raytheon's  already  existing  world- 
wide organization  of  Field  Engineers  will  be 
available  in  major  ports.  The  aim  of  this  service 


group  will  be  to  inspect  equipment  regularly  and 
prevent  troubles  before  they  develop. 

An  informative  booklet  on  "Raytheon  Riiydar" 
details  some  of  Raytheon's  immediate  plans  for 
marine  navigation  radar  equipment.  It  will 
gladly  be  sent  free  on  request. 


RAYTHEON 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 


RADAR    DIVISION 

106  Willow   Street  Waltham.    Mass. 

^xcel/ettre  en  ^/ecfmnic^ 


Functions  of 
Marine  Hospital 
Told  n.O.A.M.M.'s 

the  outside,  two  church  services  on 
Sunday  and  a  stage  show  or  movie  in 
the  afternoon.  Occasionally  these 
shows  are  staged  in  the  wards.  Three 
times  a  week  books  are  passed  out 
from  the  Hbrary  in  the  wards. 

The  office  staff  traces  the  mens 
sea  bags,  arranges  transportation 
home  for  the  boys,  writes  their  let- 


ters and  makes  telephone  calls.  When 
the  man  is  ready  to  leave,  the  staff 
issues  clothing  to  suit  his  needs. 

Considering  that  there  are  only  26 
marine  hospitals  in  the  United  States, 
you  can  gather  the  amount  of  work 
that  has  gone  on  in  San  Francisco's 
Murine  Hospital  and  the  part  Mrs. 
Nelson  and  her  assistant  have  played 
in  Its  successful  management. 

The  Women's  Organisation  of  the 
Amencan  Merchant  Marine  was  well 
represented  several  weeks  later  at  the 
Marine  Hospital  by  Mrs.  June  De- 
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If  you  hjive  a  prcbl 
metal    fabrication, 


*-  F  O  R  HEAVY 
METAL  WORKING 
MACHINERY 


BEATTY 


MACHINEAND 
MFG.  COMPANY 

HAMMOND,  INDIANA 


Rochie.  entertainer  deluxe,  who 
brought  cheer  with  her  songs  and 
sparkling  personality  to  the  boys  in 
the  hospital  wards. 

Oivners  of 

C  J.  Hendry  Firm 

A  further  development  in  the  own- 
ership of  the  C.  J.  Hendr>'  Company, 
world-famous  ship  chandlers"  firm, 
has  occurred  during  the  past  month. 
The  controlling  stock  interest  has 
been  contracted  for  by  Leland  D. 
Adams  and  George  H.  Grant,  presi- 
dent of  the  First  California  Company. 

In  keeping  control  in  San  Francisco 
of  this  company,  founded  in  1865, 
which  handles  ship  chandlery  and 
commercial  fishing  supplies  on  the 
West  Coast,  Adams  and  Grant  pur- 
chased the  company's  stock  from  the 
University  of  California  and  Stanford 
University.  The  stock  had  been  be- 
queathed to  these  two  Universities. 

Mr.  Adams  has  long  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  San  Francisco 
business  life.  As  head  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Salt  Company,  he  built  the 
first  modern  salt  refinery  in  the  Bay 
Area  in  1923  and  later  became  E.x- 
ecutive  Vice  President  of  Leslie  Salt 
Company  when  a  consolidation  took 
place  with  his  company.  He  left  the 
company  in  1942  to  become  Special 
Consultant  for  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  in  the  Price  Ad- 
justment Section.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Pacific  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Grant  recently  merged  his 
long  established  investment  firm  with 
the  Bankamerica  Company  and  be- 
came head  of  the  consolidated  firm, 
the  First  California  Company,  with 
offices  throughout  California. 


l\ew  Treasurer 
AtB&  W 

A.  G.  PRATT,  president  of  The 
Babcock  £r  Wilcox  Company,  an- 
nounced the  retirement  from  active 
service  of  William  Sheldrick,  who 
has  been  an  official  of  the  company 
for  46  years,  and  the  appointment  of 
W.  G.  Dryden  as  his  successor,  effec- 
tive October  4. 

Mr.  Sheldrick  was  treasurer  and 
assistant  secretary  of  The  Babcock  y 
Wilcox  Company  and  The  B  6s?  W 
Tube  Company.  Mr.  Dryden  suc- 
ceeds to  these  positions. 
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ALL  COMMERCIAL  HARDWOODS    •    DOMESTIC  AND  IMPORTED 
Lumber,  Flooring,  Veneers,  Plywood  and  Dowels 


HARDWOOD  HEADQUARTERS  SINCE   1872 
5th  and  Brannan  Streets 
San  Francisco,  Zone  7 
SUtter  1365 


500  High  Street 
Oakland,  Zone  1 
ANdover  1600 


Cochrane  Corpora  lion's  .\ew  Officials 


V,  A.  ROHLIN 


C.E.  JOOS 


T.  E.McfaftlDE:  E.S.DAUCHERTY         A.E.kittredge 


Ojchrane  Corporation  of  Phil.idcl- 
phia,  manufacturers  since  186?  ol 
steam  power  plant  and  industrial 
equipment,  has  been  acquired  by  a 
group  of  men  long  associated  with 
the  company  in  the  engineering  and 
sales  divisions.  The  new  corporation 
will  be  managed  and  operated  by  its 
owners.  T.  E.  McBride  was  elected 
president  and  the  following  men 
named  as  vice  presidents:  C.  E.  Joos, 
Apparatus  Division;  V.  A.  Rohlm, 
Works  Manager;  A.  E.  Kittredge, 
Chief  Engineer,  and  E.  S.  Daugherty, 
Heater  Division.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors includes  H.  E.  Sibson,  for 
many  years  the  company's  general 
sales  manager,  and  W.  V.  Sauter  of 
Philadelphia.  There  will  be  no 
change  in  the  widely-known  Coch- 
rane line  or  sales  policies,  nor  in  the 
nation-wide  sales  representation  of 
the  company.  An  aggressive  program 
of  development  and  research  is 
planned  to  maintain  the  company's 
leading  position  in  its  field. 


Representative  of 
President  in  Greece 

Confirmation  ul  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Henry  F.  Grady  as  personal 
representative  of  President  Truman 
to  head  the  American  group  which 
will  participate  with  representatives 
of  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments in  observing  the  forthcoming 
elections  in  Greece  was  received  Oc- 
tober 20  at  the  San  Francisco  head- 
quarters of  American  President  Lines 
of  which  Mr.  Grady  is  president. 

The  announcement  was  made  in 
Washington  ty  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes.  Dr.  Grady  will  have  the  per- 
sonal rank  of  ambassador,  Mr.  Byrnes 
said,  adding: 

"This  appointment  follows  the  ac- 
ceptance by  this  Government  of  the 
invitation  extended  to  it  by  the 
Greek  Government  last  August.  This 
action  is  taken  in  accordance  with  re- 
sponsibilities which  the  American 
Government  accepted  at  the  Crimea 
Conference  to  assist  the  peoples  of 
European    countries    formerly   occu- 
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pied  or  dominated  by  Nazi  Germany 
in  solving  their  political  problems  by 
democratic  means  and  in  creating 
democratic  institutions  of  their  own 
choice." 

McCorniicii  S.  S. 
Executive  Changes 

George  H.  Bushncll,  who  was  as- 
sistant to  the  operating  manager  of 
the  McCormick  Steamship  in  the  San 
Francisco  office,  was  recently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  the 
company  as  district  manager  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Harold  Starr,  who  is  now  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  assistant  to  the 
operating  manager,  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  company's  Wilming- 
ton office  where  he  had  been  em- 
ployed since  1936,  recently  leaving 
the  position  of  assistant  to  the  dis- 
trict operating  manager. 

Starr  majored  in  foreign  trade  and 
transportation  under  Henry  Grady  at 
the  University  of  California,  and 
after  graduating  from  Cal  in  1932  he 
went  to  sea  with  The  Dollar  Line  for 
some  time. 
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BRICKSEAL 

REFRACTORY      COATING 


RESISTS  ABRASION 

PROTECTION  against  abrasion  is  an  outstanding  advantage  of 
Brickseai.  Here  are  two  refractory  bricks,  one  coated  with  Brick- 
seal,  the  other  uncoated.  They  were  heated  to  more  than  2000  ,  taken 
directly  from  the  furnace  and  shoved  against  an  emery  wheel.  Hot 
and  cold,  the  Brickseal-treated  brick  resisted  the  abrasion— see  below. 

Brickseai  consists  of  high  fusion  clays  and  metal  oxides  combined 
in  oil.  Furnace  heat  burns  away  the  oils  and  vitrifies  the  clays  and 
metals  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the  pores,  cracks  and  joints. 
Brickseai  prevents  cracking,  spalling  and  slagging  regardless  of  sud- 
den temperature  changes.  Brickseai  is  also  a  mortar  for  laying  up 
refractory  walls. 


UNCOATED 
BRICK 


TRY   IT   YOURSELF 

on    your   emery   wheel 

Two  bricks  bo^ided  together  and  par- 


Arne  Minden  Aas,  pr 
Shipping  Corporation,  I 
ing  of  the  Corporation' 
Street.  New  York.  Th 
general    ship    brokerage 


sident    of    the     Minden 
IS  onnounced  the  open- 
office  at  44  Whitehall 
firm    is   to    engage   in 


Ulinden  Shipping 
Corp.  Opens  in  TV.  Y. 

The  Minden  Shipping  Corpora- 
tion, organised  under  the  laws  of 
N.  Y.  State,  has  opened  its  office  at 
44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City, 
according  to  an  announcement  by 
Arne  Minden  Aas,  president  and 
treasurer.  The  firm  will  engage  in 
general  ship  brokerage,  act  as  owners 
agent  and  managing  operators,  buy 
and  sell  cargo  vessel  and  yachts  as 
brokers  and  for  own  account,  and 
also  operate  its  own  department  for 
marine  supplies  and  export. 

Mr.  Aas,  a  well-known  Norwe- 
gian shipping  man,  was  formerly 
connected  with  Neptune  Shipping, 
Inc.,  agents  for  the  Norwegian  Ship- 
ping and  Trade  Mission  in  New 
York.  He  also  represented  the  Mexi- 
can government,  Mosvold  Fruit  Line, 
Wallem  and  Co.  of  Hong  Kong,  and 
other  shipowners  as  their  agent  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  Central 
America.  Vice  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  new  firm  is  Pieter  F.  X. 
de  Vos,  former  New  York  stock 
broker  and  more  recently  a  manufac- 
turer of  airplane  parts.  Mr.  de  Vos 
is  widely  known  in  yachting  circles. 

Lieut.  Comdr.  William  B.  Leeds, 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  a  prominent 
yachtsman,  is  interested  in  the  Min- 
den Shipping  Corporation. 

The  many  American  and  Norwe- 
gian friends  of  Mr.  Aas  wish  him 
and  his  associates  success  in  their 
enterprise. 
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Foirbonhs-Morse 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Staff  Changes 

Howard  C^xseii  who  for  many 
years  has  been  attached  to  the  Diesel 
Engineering  department,  as  manager 
of  the  Engine  and  Railroad  Depart- 
ment. Pacific  Coast  Division,  of  the 
Fairbanks,  Morse  Co.,  with  ofEces 
located  in  San  Francisco,  has  now 
been  transferred  to  the  Chicago  of- 
fice of  the  company  on  a  special  as- 
signment. His  many  friends  in  the 
marine  field  here  wish  him  every 
success  in  his  new-  duties. 

Harry  G.  Nagel,  formerly  manager 
of  the  company's  Electrical  Depart- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  office,  has 
taken  over  as  manager  of  the  Diesel 
Engine  Department.  He  has  spent 
many  years  in  the  Diesel  Department 
of  the  company.  His  knowledge  of 
this  engineering  branch  is  quite  ex- 
tensive, and  since  1936  he  has  acted 
as  instructor  in  diesel  engine  theory' 
at  the  Samuel  Gompers  Trade 
School. 

Willard  Froisland  is  now  manager 
of  the  company's  Electrical  Depart- 
ment. 


XZIT 


REMOVES  SOOT 


FROM    BOILERS    .iV'.t'i'. 
AND    STACKS  'i'.''^''J' 


I 


NCREASES 
BOILER 
EFFICIENCY 

VT'OU  CAN  CHECK  the  effi- 
ciency of  XZIT  in  your 
boiler  room.  Stack  temperatures 
definitely  prove  that  XZIT  sub- 
stantially increases  operating 
efficiency  and  improves  heat 
transfer  by  removing  soot  and 
fire-scale  from  all  surfaces  of  the 
firebox  and  stack. 

XZIT,  fed  into  the  flame,  does 
its  work  while  the  boiler  is  in 
operation.  It  keeps  the  boiler 
free  of  soot  and  fire-scale  when 
used  at  regular  intervals.  Try 
XZIT  today— stocks  are  available 
in  all  localities. 


XZITL 


NOVEMBER     •     1945 


RE    S  CA  L  E    & 
SOOTERADICATOR 

1031    CLINTON    STREET,    HOBOKEN,   N.   J. 
SBOO   S.    HOOVER,    LOS   ANGELES,   CALIF. 
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ReMLER  microphone-loudspeaker  systems  transmit  and  amplify 
voice  commands  .  .  .  cover  selected  spaces  or  reach  every  man  aboard. 
Indispensable  at  sea,  while  docking  or  at  dock.  Vital  in  emergencies.  Built 
to  stand  up  under  severe  marine  exposure  .  .  .  designed  for  practical  sea- 
going men  by  a  firm  with  twenty-five  years  experience  in  marine  wireless 
and  electronics.  •  Installations  on  passenger  ships  since  1936.  Hundreds 
of  installations  since  Pearl  Harbor  on  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
U.  S.  Navy  vessels  to  meet  requirements  of  M.  M.  I.  Div.  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  and  BuShips  specifications. 

REMLER  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  Bryant  SI.  •  San  Francisco,  10,  Calif. 


REMLER 

■0 nnouncln^  &  Communication  I^&ulament 


Manulacluters  ol  Marine  Communicalion  Equipment  Since  1918 
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Publications  Head 
At  Bethlehem 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  WiUard 
S.  Bnscoe  as  head  of  its  Publications 
Division,  West  Coast.  In  this  capac- 
ity, he  will  be  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's press  relations  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  area,  succeeding  M.  D.  Salis- 
bury. 

Gordon  H.  Dent  has  been  named 
as  his  assistant.  Mr.  Dent  was  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Department  of  Bethlehem's 
San  Francisco  shipyard., 

Mr.  Briscoe  will  represent  both  the 
steel  and  shipbuilding  operations  of 
the  company  on  the  West  Coast,  hav- 
ing his  central  office  in  San  Francisco, 
with  offices  also  at  Los  Angeles  and 
Seattle. 

M.  D.  Salisbury,  who  is  returning 
to  the  general  offices  of  the  company 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  will  resume  his 
post  as  head  catalog  writer  for  the 
concern.  He  has  headed  the  Publica- 
tions Division,  West  Coast,  for  the 
past  eighteen  months. 

A  Bethlehem  Retirement 

William  P.  Young,  rigger  foreman 
at  Bethlehem  Steel  Company's  San 
Francisco  Yard,  retired  after  JS  years 
of  continuous  ser^'ice. 

Mr.  Young,  who  was  made  fore- 
man of  the  yard's  rigging  department 
in  1936,  lives  at  1461  Howard  Ave- 
nue, San  Carlos.  He  was  known  as 
the  yard's  star  rigger,  and  all  heavy, 
difficult  jobs  were  turned  over  to  him. 
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USMS  UPGRADING  SCHOOL  AT  1000  GEARY  STREET. 
SAN   FRANCISCO 

DECK    OFFICERS'    GRADUATING    CLASS,    NOVEMBER 
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S.   Wilson,   USMS, 


Front  row.   leff  to  right:   Lt.    r,g)    C.   C.   Russell.    USMS.   Lt.    I  jq )    L.   L.   Hotch,   USMS,   Lt    J( 

Poe.  USMS.  Lt.   ligl  Jomes  S.  Gallagher,  and  Lt.   (jgl   R.  D.  Welch 

Rear   row:   Lt.    H.    E.   Currey,    USMS,   Lt.    dgl    E.    L.    Wheeler.    USMS     Lt     Col^ 

and  Lt.    (igl  Vincent  C.  Cauley,  Jr..  USMS. 


DECK  OFFICER  INSTRUCTORS  AT  THE  SCHOOL 


Left  to   right:     Lt.   James   G.   Truman.    Lt.    I  {g  I    Fi 
Ensign  Voldemor   N.   Krogh,   Ensign  Stanton  Jones, 


Follows  Father's 
Footsteps 

Major  Reginald  V.  Grady  of  San 
Francisco  is  apparently  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  distinguished 
father,  Dr.  Henry  F.  Grady,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  a 
recognized  authority  on  world  trade 
and  economics. 

Young  Major  Grady,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  service  as  In- 
dustry   and    Commerce    Officer    for 


Italy,  has  been  appointed  honorary 
member  of  the  Most  E.xcellent  Order 
of  the  British  Empire,  according  to 
word  received  by  his  parents  from 
the  British  Consul  in  San  Francisco. 
It  was  in  Italy,  oddly  enough,  that 
Major  Grady's  father  twice  served 
his  Government  during  World  War 
II  on  economic  missions  of  great  im- 
portance. The  latter  is  now  President 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  President  of  the 
American  President  Lines. 


PREVENT 

ROD    SCORING, 


"Full-floating'  FRANCE  rings  in 
metal  cases  make  a  snug  seal  and 
compensate  for  rod  deflection  or 
misalignment— the  ideal  packing 
for  piston  rods  and  valve  stems  in 
any  type  of  engine,  pump  or  com- 
pressor. Wears  as  long  as  any 
other  working  part  of  the  engine 
—  saves  power  and  prevents  costly 
power  shutdowns. 

There  is  a  time-tested  FRANCE 
Packing  design  for  steam,  air,  gas 
and  crankcase  oil  service  under 
any  condition  of  speed,  pressure 
or  temperature.  Recommended 
and  used  for  years,  the  world 
over  —  Standard 
Packing  of  the 
Industry. 

Vilri^e  for 
Catalog  M  6 
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Representati 


Barlow  Dies 

Capt.  Harry  Barlow,  69  years  old, 
retired  mariner,  and  inventor  of  the 
Barlow  marine  elevator,  died  October 
9.  Captain  Barlow  was  born  at  Rich- 
ardson, Wash.,  on  Lopez  Island  of 
the  San  Juans,  and  had  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Washington  all  of  his  life. 
Surviving  are  the  widow,  a  daughter 
and  two  brothers,  Dan  in  Seattle  and 
George  in  Ketchikan,  Alaska.  Ma- 
sonic funeral  services  were  held  in 
Seattle  October   1.^. 


Tube  Turns  I\ew  VP 

Harry  G.  Howell,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's foremost  forging  specialists  and 
and  authority  on  factory  manage- 
ment, is  the  new  vice  president  of 
Tube  Turns,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
charge  of  production.  A  native  Ken- 
tuckian,  he  returns  to  the  Bluegrass 
after  four  years  as  head  of  Oldsmo- 
bile's  plant  and  a  total  of  twenty-two 
years'  association  with  General  Mo- 
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Marwood  Sen</te^ 


Twenty  years  ago,  an  agricultural  'West  looked  East- 
ward for  its  major  industrial  needs.  Today,  a  full  fledged 
Industrial  West  has  come  into  being  — one  whose  unpar- 
alleled growth  shows  promise  of  a  post-war  importance 
even  more  impressive  than  its  already  extensive  contribu- 
tions to  the  war  effort. 

Marwood  is  proud  of  its  twenty  years'  contribution 
to  the  growth  of  this  western  industry.  But  Marwood,  too, 
has  grown  along  with  the  industry  it  has  served.  Today, 
Marwood  maintains  four  strategically  located  warehouses, 
with  stocks  of  essential  materials  available  for  prompt  de- 
livery, and  Marwood  technicians  are  at  your  service  to 
help  solve  your  technical  problems.  A  letter  addressed  to 
Marwood  will  bring  complete  information  on  any  of  the 
products  of  these  well-known  manufacturers  — 

ARMATURE  COIL  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

ASHEVIUE  MICA  COMPANY 

BROWNING  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CONTINENTAL  DIAMOND  FIBRE  CO. 

ROCKBESTOS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

H.  B.  SHERMAN  MFG.  CO. 

U.  S.  GRAPHITE  CO. 


MARWoori 
I—  I    rs^    I   -I-  ET   CZ)  ^J 

SEATTLE  .  PORTLAND  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 
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tors.  Born  in  Kilgore,  Ky.,  he  at- 
tended Purdue  and  began  his  career 
with  GM's  Buick  Division. 


Back  to  Sea 

CAPTAIN  V.  PAUL  MAR- 
SHAL, until  recently  Port  Captain 
for  Deconhi!  Shipping  Company,  has 
gone  to  sea  again,  sailing  out  of  Mo- 
bile, Alabama.  When  last  heard  of 
he  was  on  the  SS  Chisholm  Trail, 
bound  for  the  Marshall  Islands. 


Whistling  Jim 

The  "Jolly  Postman"  of  1944  has 
given  way  to  "Whistling  Jim"  of 
1945.  The  postman  appeared  on  the 
Christmas  Seal  of  a  year  ago.  This 
year  the  Christmas  Seal  Sale  will 
open  Monday,  November  19,  and 
continue  until  Christmas.  Featured 
on  the  little  sticker  is  "Whistling 
Jim,"  a  walking  boy  carrying  a  holly 
wreath. 

The  1944  postman  had  good  reason 
to  be  jolly  for  the  last  Seal  Sale  to- 
taled more  than  $1,247,000  in  CaH- 
fornia.  As  a  result  of  this  record- 
breaking  sale,  local  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciations were  enabled  to  introduce 
new  equipment  and  services  in  the 
battle  against  tuberculosis.  Most  spec- 
tacular was  the  operation  of  units  for 
the  taking  of  chest  X-rays,  the  most 
successful  method  of  finding  hidden 
tuberculosis. 

"Jim"  of  the  1945  Seal  is  whistHng 
in  anticipation  of  another  record  sale. 
Tuberculosis  associations  point  out 
that  they  are  interested  only  in  a  big 
response  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing and  expanding  programs  that 
million-dollar  sales  enabled  them  to 
start  within  the  past  two  years;  not 
to  satisfy  a  pride  in  establishing  new 
records  nor  to  build  up  reserves. 
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SHORESIDE    PERSOIVALITIES 


the  handling  of  all  industrial  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  em- 
ployee organizations. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  is  a  well-known 
local  attorney,  was  released  from  the 
Army  Transport  Service  after  serv- 
ing two  years  in  the  South  Pacific 
War  theater. 


Smith,    of  Ship    Se< 
Operators  Assn. 


Marion  M.  Smith  was  recently  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Ship  Scaling 
Contractors  Association  of  San  Fran- 
:isco  and  the  Bay  District,  with  of- 
Sces  at  24  California  Street,  San 
Francisco.  He  will  represent  the 
nembers  of  the  above  association  in 


Albert  J.  Lilygren  Company,  en- 
gineers and  factory  representatives 
with  offices  in  all  principal  Pacific 
Oiast  cities,  have  been  appointed 
West  Coast  representatives  for  the 
complete  line  of  compasses  and  navi- 
gation equipment  manufactured  by 
John  E.  Hand  &f  Sons  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  A  stock  of  this  equip- 
ment will  soon  be  available  on  the 
coast  for  quick  delivery. 


G.  J.  Keady,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Sharpies  Corporation, 
centrifugal  and  process  engineers  of 
Philadelphia,  with  representatives 
throughout  the  world,  announces  the 


appointment  of  Charles  E.  Printz  as 

sales  manager. 

Mr.  Printz,  up  until  the  outbreak 
of  war,  was  connected  with  the  Ex- 
port Division  of  the  company,  and 
was  in  charge  of  South  American 
sales.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1942,  where  he  has  func- 
tioned in  the  Production  Department 
and  as  director  of  Purchases  of  the 
company 

G.  J.   Kcady  of  Sharpies  Corp. 


NOVEMBER 


I  945 
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^J^eadauartei'6  at  the  ~.J4arbor. 


ik 


•On  Deck  and  Below" 

LESLIE  CO.     !,%•- 


BETHLEHEM 
—Wire  Rope 

THE  SARLOCK 
PACKING  CO. 


,  R.gu 


Whistles 

ATLAS  MARINE  PAINTS 
MARINE  ELECTROLYSIS  ELIMINATOR 
CORP. 


NEW  YORK  BELTING  end  PACKING 
CO.— Air.  Fire.  Water  end  Steam 
Hose 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

TUBBS  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

GOODYEAR  "DEKTRED" 

XZIT  Soot  Eradicator 

BRICKSEAL  Refractory  Coating 

DESCALING  CHEMICALS  and 
SOLVENTS 

PAXTON    MITCHELL   Metelllc   Paclcing 

ENSIGN   Products 


J.  M.  CosniLO  SyppLY  Co. 

MARINE       SPECIALTIES 

221  No.  Avalon  Blvd..  Wilmington.  Calif.         Phone  Terminal  47291 


Shoreside 
Personalities 

THOMAS  G.  PLANT  returned  to 
San  Francisco  recently  to  resume  his 
position  as  vice  president  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, after  a  tour  of  duty  with  the 
U.  S.  Army,  in  w-hich  he  held  the 
rank  of  Colonel. 


CHESTER  T.  TRUAX,  dunng 
the  first  part  of  October,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  Panama  Agen- 
cies Co.,  subsidiary  of  Grace  Lines, 
with  headquarters  at  Cristobal.  Mr. 
Truax  recently  resigned  from  the  re- 
cruitment and  manning  division  of 
the  War  Shipping  Administration. 


NEIL  S.  LAIDLAW,  San  Fran- 
cisco pon  manager,  attended  the  an- 
nual sessions  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Port  Authorities  at  Chi- 
cago. 


Ties  E.  McDonald,  chief  safety  engineer  of 
iser  Shipyard  No.  2  at  Richmond,  just  elected 
airman  of  the  S.  F.  Chapter  American 
:iety   of   Safety   Engineers. 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


"■Ai't"     MODELS  .  .  .  For  the  men  who  lay  out  the   ship's 
plating. 

STRUCTURAL  MODELS  .  . 

problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS  . 

models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stem,  keel  to  top- 
mast. A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 


For  analysis  and  solving 
.   .   For  visual  training  of 


Fully  detailed,  decorated 


VAN  RYPER 


VINEYARD  UAVEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN  R.  PAGE  was  named  head 
of  the  European  department  of  Gen- 
eral Steamship  Corp.,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  was  discharged  recently 
from  the  Navy  where  he  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  port  director  at  San 
Francisco  with  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander. 


DAVID  LINDSTEDT,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years,  has  returned 
to  the  steamship  department  of  Bal- 
four. Guthrie  6?  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  San 
Francisco. 


WALTER    D.    BRENNAN    has 

been  elected  vice  president  in  charge 
of  traffic  of  the  Pacific  -  Atlantic 
Steamship  with  headquarters  at  Van- 
couver, Wash.  Mr.  Brennan  recently 
was  discharged  from  the  Army, 
where  he  held  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
Before  the  war  he  was  traffic  man- 
ager of  States  Steamship  Company. 


HENRY    P.    WEEGELEIN    has 

been  appointed  director.  Division  nf 
Lend-Lease  Procurement  and  Inter- 
department  Fiscal  Relations,  for  the 
War  Shipping  Administration. 


CAPTAIN  WALTER  N.  PREN-' 

GLE  has  been  discharged   from   the- 
Navy   and   assumed   his  post   as   ter- 
minal manager  for  the  Grace  Line  : 
New  York.    During  the  war  he  held 
the    rank    of    Captain    and    was 
charge  of  cargo  handling  in  South 
Pacific  island  ports. 

Captain  Prengle.  a  native  of  San 
Francisco,  started  his  sea  career  with 
the  old  Pacific  Mail,  then  with  Pan- 
ama Mail.  He  was  skipper  on  the 
lu.xury  liner  Santa  Elena  when  this' 
vessel  operated  with  the  Santa  Rosa 
and  Santa  Paula  to  New  York  via 
the  Spanish  Americas  from  CaHfor- 
nia  ports. 


HENRY  CLAYTON,  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Marine  Products  Com- 
pany of  Detroit,  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  the  middle  of  October  on 
a  business  trip  covering  the  entire 
Coast  from  San  Diego  to  Vancouver. 
He  was  accompanied  by  A.  J.  Lily- 
gren,  of  the  Albert  J.  Lilygren  Com- 
pany, 214  Front  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  are  coast  representatives 
of  the  Marine  Products  Company. 
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WILBER  &  SON,  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA,  mak- 
ers of  WILCO  life  preservers,  sleep- 
ing bags,  and  canvas  goods,  recently 
announced  the  appointment  of  G.  E. 
Smith  as  sales  manager  of  the  firm. 
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LCO  LIFE  PRESERVERS 


Immediate  delivery  can  now  be  made  on  ap- 
proved life  preservers  for  essential  needs.  Pic- 
tured are  the  W'ilco  Cork  Life  Preserver  (top) 
Coast  Guard  Appro\al  No.  A67  and  the  Wilco 
Kapok  Life  Jacket  (bottom)  Coast  Guard  Ap- 
proval No.  B249.  Wilco  products  have  been 
"Designed  for  Survival"  since  1919. 


WILBER  &  SON 

Monufacluret!  s.ncf  19)9 

H6  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  5,  CALIF. 

FACTORIES:  Suiiun.fafjflcld,  Colif. 

SiATTie   SALES  OFFICE, 

R.  C.  King  &  Co. 

1112  Second  Avenue 

SeoMie  1,  Wash. 


DESIGNED     FOR     ScCUAUAd^^ 


I  Cheek  BlocHc 

Booms 


7H^  JOB 

WITH 

BSSTCO  SLOCKS 

Carefully  selectecJ  materials, 
progressive  designing  and 
highly  skilled  workmanship  give 
BESTCO  BLOCKS  the  qualities 
of  maximum  service  and  eco- 
nomical operation.  When  you 
buy  BESTCO  CLOCKS  you 
buy  the  BEST. 

BESTCO  BLOCKS  are  avail- 
able in  standard  sizes  and  can 
also  be  furnished  for  special 
requirements. 

Write  lor  our  New  Cofo/og  No.  45. 

BESTCO    MFG.    CORP. 


1401   East  Shore  Highway 


Phone:  Berkeley  2485 


Berkeley  2,  California 


If  Horace  Greeley 

had  seen  this  book  he 

>vould  have  made  his 

admonition  to  go  west 

even  more  specific.   He  would  have  said,   "Go  West, 

young  man  . . .  and  get  in  touch  with  Commercial  Iron 

Works  in  Portland,  Oregon". 

For  this  book  tells  the  complete  story  of  how  Com- 
mercial Iron  Works  is  prepared  to  serve  industry  in  the 
postwar  markets  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Alaska, 
Asia  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Pacific. 

It  covers  Commercial  Iron  V2Qrks'  design  and  engi- 
neering staff;  its  construction  facilities;  its  assembly 
and  installation  experience;  and  the  sales  and  service 
it  is  prepared  to  offer. 

"Know  -  How  .  .  .  two  words  that  symbolize 
Commercial  Iron  Works"  is  a  book  that  should 
be  on  your  "must"  reading  list.  A  note  on  your 
company  letterhead  will  bring  it  to  you  by 
return  mail! 


COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 

PORTLAND,    OREGON 


Contractors,  Fabricators,  Engineers,  Machinists,  Founders,  Shipbuilding,  Marine  Repairs,  Drydoclting 
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Shoreside 
Personalities 


J.  J.  Sfeifi,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  manoqer 
of  the  marine  fuel  oil  department  of  the  Stand, 
ard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 


ESSO  PROMOTIONS:  Clarke 
Bedford,  executive  vice  president  in 
charge  of  Sales,  Standard  Oil  Com-  ' 
pany  of  New  Jersey,  recently  an- 
nounced that:  J.  W.  Connolly  has 
assumed  his  new  duties  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Marketing  Council  and 
manager  of  the  Marketing  Council 
department  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  (N.  J.),  and  that  J.  J. 
Steits,  Jr.,  formerly  assistant  man- 
ager, has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Marine  Fuel  Oil  sales  depart- 
ment. 


The  Manila  offices  of  Lykes  Bros. 

Steamship  Company  were  re-opened 
October  1,  and  a  full  staff  is  now  in 
charge  for  the  first  time  since  the  Jap 
occupation  of  the  Islands.  Lykes 
Bros,  is  one  of  the  participants  in  the 
bidding  for  the  American  President 
Lines. 


THE  EDISON  GENERAL  ELEC 
TRIG  Appliance  Company  (Hot- 
point)  recently  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Marine  Electric  Co., 
of  195  Fremont  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  their  sole  marine  service 
representative  for  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia area,  William  Cathcart,  the 
president  of  Marine  Electric  Com- 
pany, says  that  a  complete  line  of 
parts  will  be  carried,  and  the  skilled 
staff  will  always  be  available  to  carry 
out  any  necessary  repairs  while  the 
ships  are  in  port. 
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FEL-PRO 

FLEXIBLE 

METALLIC   PACKING 


REFRACTORIES  TIIERMOMEI KRS 

GAUGES  REGll>ATORS 

PACKIIVGS  STEAM    TRAPS 

HOSE    AlVD   RELTING  FAULTS 

V.  D.  ANDERSON  CO. 

FELT  PRODUCTS  MFG.  CO. 

GOETZE  GASKET  &  PACKING  CO. 

H.  O.  TRERICECO. 

NEDMAC,  Soot  Eliminator 

ARMORCLAD,  ARMOCOTE 

NEDMAC,  Packing 

U.S.  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AMERICAN-MARIEHA  CO.,  Paints 

VITREFRAX  CORP. 

ARMOR  CLAD  CO.,  Boiler  Coatings 

N.  J.  ASBESTOS  CO.,  "V"  Pilot 


FRAIVK   GROVES   COMPANY 


DAN  SMITH 

T.    F.    CSCOTTY")    MORHISON 

444  Brannan  Street  •    GAriield  2931 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ED  THIRKELI. 
71  S.  W.  Second       •        BEacoi 
PORTLAND.  OREGON 


FRANK  SCOTT 

816   Western   Avenue      .      ELiot   5757 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and   PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100   SANSOME  STREET 
Telephone  GArfleld  &I&8 


G 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Marine  Railwayi 

3.000  torn  end  5.000  torn  cepacity 

One  Floating  Dry  Dock 

10.500  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LAlahurjt  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
J  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


GENERAL  SHIP  SERVICE  COMPANY 


1 


88-96  Clay  Street 


Chemical  Steam  Cleaning 
Tank  and  Boiler  Cleaning 
Gas  Freeing  •  Sterilizing 
Chipping  •  Wet  Sandblasting 
Scaling     •     Painting 

GArfield  0186 


Anderson-O'Bri 


S.  F.  FIRm  SALES  OUTLET  FOR  GM 


The  appointment  of  Anderson- 
O'Brien  Company  as  retail  sales  out- 
let for  the  GM  Series  71  diesel  en- 
gine, with  headquarters  at  748  E. 
Washington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
was  announced  by  V.  C.  Genn,  gen- 
eral sales  manager  for  the  Detroit 
Diesel  Engine  Division  of  General 
Motors   Corporation. 


A.  N.  Anderson  is  the  sales  man- 
ager, and  brings  to  the  company  over 
10  years'  experience  in  selling  and 
servicing  diesel  engines  in  all  lines  of 
industry.  For  the  past  seven  years  he 
has  been  associated  with  the  Sales 
Department  of  Detroit  Diesel,  super- 
vising applications  of  its  diesel  en- 


San  Francisco 


gines  to  diverse  industrial  end  prod- 
cts. 

Milt  O'Brien  is  to  direct  the  Serv- 
ice activities  of  the  Anderson- 
O'Brien  Company  and  is  well  quali- 
fied for  this  assignment,  having 
served  in  executive  service  capacities 
for  the  Pontiac  and  Buick  Divisions 
and  on  the  service  staff  of  General 
Motors  Corporation. 

The  Anderson-O'Brien  Company 
assumes  responsibility  for  sales  and 
service  of  the  GM  Series  71  engines 
for  Irrigation,  Oil  Fields,  Mining  and 
Contractors'  machinery  in  the  coun- 
ties of  San  Diego,  Orange,  Inyo,  Im- 
perial, Los  Angeles,  Kern,  Riverside, 
San  Bernardino,  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Luis  Obispo  and  Ventura.  The  com- 
pany will  cover  the  marine  industry 
in  the  counties  of  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Luis  Obispo  and  Ventura. 

Stoneware  Acquires 
Plastisproy 

The  United  States  Stoneware  Com- 
pany, of  Akron,  Ohio,  announces  the 
acquisition  of  the  plant,  processes, 
equipment  and  personnel  of  Plasti- 
spray  Corporation,  927  North  Syca- 
more St.,  Hollywood,  Cahfornia. 


With  the  resumption  of  our  Philippine  service,  if  present  plans  materialize,  American  President's 
familiar  house  flag  will  again  appear  in  the  various  ports  of  the  United  States  -  Hawaiia  -  Medi- 
terranean to  serve  an  expanded  world  commerce  with  the  facilities  offered  by  an  entire  new 
fleet  of  fast  ships. 


SPEED     •     FREQUErWCY     •     DEPEIVDABIHTY 

REFRIGERATION      •     SPECIAL  CARGO  OIL  TANKS     •     CARGOCAIRE 
AMERICAN  PRESIDE]\T  LE\ES,  LTD. 

Boston  .  New  York   311     Californio    Street   Washington.  D.  C.  .   Chicago 

Philadelphia     .     Baltimore    San  Froneiseo  4,  Calif.    Los  Angeles         •  Oakland 

Offices  and  agents  throughout  tha  world 


SPECIE 
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Danforth  Saves  Fishing 
>       Boat  in  HeavY  Gale . . . 


!>  his  boc 

.itha  DonforthotHol 

iouth  of  San  Froncisc< 

wouldn't  feel   eoiy  leov 

:hor."  In 


The  storm  wos  one  of  Ihe  worst  that  ever  hit  this  coast  and  I 
)m  unable  to  reach  the  boat.  It  was  anchored  with  a  30-lb. 
)anforth  with  200  ft.  of  chain  and  I'/j-inch  monila  because  in 
>ad  storms  the  rope  is  like  a  spring.  The  wind  was  from  the 
outheasi  and  swung  to  the  northeast  with  oil  the  force  that  a 
(ale  con  give.  I  am  on  shore  helpless,  just  watching  the  boot 
vhile  it  circles  around  the  onchor.  On  my  third  attempt  to 
each  the  boat,  we  have  a  good  chance  to  make  it,  but  the 
ast  swell  beyond  the  breokers  raises  the  skifT,  crushes  down 

DonloHh   Anchor,  proltcltd  br    U    S     ond  Fcffia"  Pattnt, 

For  professional  data,  writt 

R.  S.  DANFORTH.  2131  Allston  Way.  Berkeley  4.  Calif. 


3S-ft.    "Belle  of 
owned  by  Wm. 

and  we  ore  washed  oshore  . .  .  Another  big  fishing  barge 
about  45  ft.,  breaks  loose  and  drifts  ashore.  If  they  hod  o 
Danforth  they  could  have  saved  the  boat.  ♦  After  drying  out, 
another  attempt  was  mode.  I  got  aboard  . . .  and  while  I  om 
aboard  I  appreciate  the  good  onchor  the  Danforth  is.  I  would 
put  all  my  confidence  in  it.  It  won't  foul  because  in  that  bad 
storm  the  wind  changed  in  two  directions  but  the  Danforth 
didn't,  ir  I  won't  hove  nothing  else  but  o  Danforth  because  I 
started  with  boats  since  I  was  a  small  boy  ond  I  haven't  seen  . 
nothing  would  hold  like  this  anchor." 


DANFORTH 


INSTRUMENTATION 

REPAIRING  -  SERVICING  -  CALIBRATING  -  ENGINEERING 

MARINE    and     INDUSTRIAL 

Pitometer  L09  Indicating  Systems                         Uhllng  Instruments,  Controls                                 Circuit  Testers  and  Analyxers 

Henschel  Indicating  Systems                                  Tachometers                                                                 Ammeters 

Revolution  Indicating  Systems                                Control  Cooling  Systems.  Water  and  Oil          Watt  Meters 

Constant  Frequency  Control  Units                       All  types  distant  reading  thermometers             Frequency  Meters 

Gauges — Depth,  Vaouum,  Pressure                      Thermal  Valves                                                            Voltage  and  Speed  Regulators 

Eiploslve  Gas  Detectors                                           All  thermal  and  temperature  alarms                    Resistance  Thermometers 

Bendix  Indicating  Systems                                        Refrigeration  Controls                                              Megometers 

Electric  Tachometer  Indicating  Systems             Air  Conditioning  Controls                                      Electric  Flow  Meters 

Aneroid  Barometers                                                   Recording  Temperature  Controls                         Syncroscopes 

Compasses,  Magnetic                                               Volt  Meters                                                                   Remote  Indicators  and  Controllers 

Barographs                                                                    Pyrometers                                                                    And  many  other  types  of  instruments. 

E$s-Haie  Instruments                                                 Salinity  Indicators                                                      controls  and  meters 

We   invite   your   inquiry   on   any   instrument  problem.    Out 

of  town  inquiries  and  shipments  given  PROMPT  attention. 

MARINE      INSTRUMENT      COMPANY 

1539  FOLSOM  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO  3                                                                    UNDERHILL  5132 

IT  DOES  NOT  MAKE  AN  ATOM 
OF  DIFFERENCE  HOW  YOU 
COMPARE  ROPES  —  THERE  IS 
NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  QUALITY. 
Backed  by  141  years  of  manufac- 
turing experience,  FITLER  ROPES 
are  known  for  their  strength,  dura- 
bility, water-repellency  and  flexi- 
bility. 

THE  IDWIN  H.  FITLER  CO. 

PHIUADELPHIA,  PA. 

Offices  and  Warehouses 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  1807  E.  Olympic  Blvd. 
Portland,   Ore.,    1321    S.   E.  Water  Avenue 


UNUSUAL— 


Boat  Works  for  Sole 


Ha 


i«ho 


an  hondle 


A   pa 


BS  on  Los  Angeles 
Harbor;  130-ft.  dock;  100-ton  marine 
railv/ay;  slip  for  1000-ton  railway:  ma- 
chine shop;  wood-worlcing  shop. Owner 
must  go  East  so  will  sell  for  $135,000. 
Write  William  B.  Spiyak,  aHorney. 
403  West  8th  St..  Los  Angeles,  Phone 
VAndile  7028. 


THE  INGALLS 
SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

PASCAGOULA.  MISSISSIPPI 

REQUIRES  SERVICES  OF 

EXPERIENCED  MARINE 

LEADERMEN  AND 

DRAFTSMEN  FOR 

HULL,  MACHINERY, 

ELECTRICAL  AND 

SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENTS. 

APPLY  CHIEF. 
ENGINEERING  DIVISION 
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Top:  R.  B.  McColl,  elected  executive  vice 
president  of  American  Locomotive  Co. 
Below:  W.  L.  Lentx,  who  hos  been  elected  vice 
president  of  American  Locomotive  Company  In 
charge  of  manufacturing.  He  succeeds  R.  B. 
McColl. 


I\ew  Exec.  Vice 
Pres.  for  Alco 

Election  of  Robert  B.  McColl  as 

executive  vice  president  of  American 
Locomotive  Company  was  announced 
by  Duncan  W.  Eraser,  president.  Mr. 
McColl  is  succeeded  as  vice  president 
in  charge  of  manufacturing  by  W.  L. 
Lentz  of  Schenectady  who  directed 
the  company's  vast  tank  and  locomo- 
tive manufacturing  program  there  the 
past  five  years. 

Mr.  McColl  is  one  of  the  few 
American  members  of  the  Institute 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  London, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  locomotive 
manufacture  since  boyhood  when  he 
started  as  an  apprentice  with  the 
Glasgow  and  Southwestern  Railroad 
in  Scotland. 

After  a  period  with  the  original 
builder  of  the  Steam  locomotive, 
Robert  Stephenson  and  Sons  in  Dar- 
lington, England,  he  went  with  the 
Montreal  Locomotive  Works  in  Can- 
ada, an  affiliate  of  American  Loco- 
motive Company.  After  World  War 


I  he  was  with  the  Armstrong  Whit- 
worth  Company  in  England  but  soon 
returned  to  this  side  with  American 
Locomotive  Company  as  assistant 
manager  of  the  Schenectady  works. 
He  has  since  been  successively 
manager  of  this  plant,  president  of 
the  company's  diesel  engine  manu- 
facturing division,  formerly  the  Mc- 
intosh and  Seymour  Corporation, 
president  of  the  Alco  Products  Divi- 
sion of  the  company,  and  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  manufacturing  for 
the  locomotive  company. 


STATEMENT  OF  OWNERSHIP 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,    1912,  AND  MARCH  }.   1933 

Of  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW,  published 
monthly  at  San  Francisco.  California,  for  October 
1.    1945.    State   of  California.   County   of   San   Fran- 


Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  MR,  JAMES 
S.  HINES,  who  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Publisher 
and  Partner  o(  the  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 
and  that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  bis  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership. 
tnanagement.  etc..  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  March  J.  1953.  embodied  in  section  I!7,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  thie 


1.   Thai 


laging  edit 


:  Street. 


Publisher. "JAMES  S'    HINYsrsOO  "San 

San  Francisco. 
Editor.   ALEX  J.    DICKIE.    500  Sanson 

San  Francisco. 
Managing  Editor.  T.   DOUGLAS  McMULLEN. 

iOO  Sansome  St..  San  Francisco. 
Business  Manager.  BERNARD  N.  DE  ROCHIE. 

500  Sansome  St..  San  Francisco 
2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme- 
diately thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock- 
holders owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion, the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual 
owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company. 
"'  "'*"•'  -orporated  *  '      ■ 
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ich    individual 
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□ust  be  given,) 
JAMES  S.  HINES  PUBLISHING  CO,.  500  San- 
some St,.  San  Francisco. 
James  S,    Hines.    Partner,    500  Sansome  St..   San 
Francisco, 
lard  N.  De  Rochie.  Partner, 
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holders  and  security  holders  who  do  n 
upon   the   books  of  the    company   as    trusi 


other  i- 


October,  1945. 
(SEAL) 


:apac; 


and  thi! 


JAMES  S,   HINES. 
Publisher  and  Partner 
subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day  of 

EDITH  VIA. 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  State 
of  California, 
ion   expires   September   3,    1948,) 
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SPARE  PARTS 

VSTANDARD  STEAM 


LIBERTV  SHIP 

EQuipmcnT 

STOCK  CARRIED  IN  OUR  WAREHOUSE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

STANDARD  STEAM  WINCH  &  HOIST  COMPANY 


THOS.  G.  BAIRD,  AGENT 
16  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN   FRANCISCO   11 
EXBROOK   1142 


LIETZ 


NAVIGATIONAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Siinct  t882 


BINNACLES  —  COMPASSES  —  ELECTRIC  AND  HAND  OPERATED 
SOUNDING  MACHINES  —  SOUNDING  TUBES  —  LEADS  — 
FATHOM  SCALES  —  BOOM  FAIR  LEADS  —  PLAIN  AND  SWIVEL 
TYPE. 

WHEN  YOUR  NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENTS  NEED  REPAIRS  SEND 
THEM  TO  LIETZ.  REPAIRS  MADE  UNDER  FACTORY  SUPERVI- 
SION.    ESTIMATES    FURNISHED  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION. 

CHARTS  ....  BOOKS 

COMPLETE  NAVIGATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  VESSELS 


San  Francisco 

520  Montgomery 

Street 


Los  Angeles 

913  S.Grand 

Avenue 


ii 


kk  Q^^\^^    Carbon  Packing  Rings 
/  V  \  O  v^  \^  and  A  ccessories 

We  meet  Emergency  Requirements!   Reasonable  Deliveries! 

MARINE    SPECIALTY    CO.,    Inc. 

Established   1935 


Manufacturers  of  "MSCO"  Carbon  Packing  Rings 


1200  W.  Ocean  Blvd.,  Long  Beach  2,  California 


Phone  Long  Beach  619-89 


New  Ore  Carrier 


IS 


I  Continuation   from  page  652-H) 


buckets  are  used  for  this  work,  with 
small  buckets  for  the  final  clean-up, 
which  is  facilitated  by  the  sloping 
bottom  at  the  sides  and  corners  of 
the  holds.  Normal  unloading  time  is 
about  24  hours. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

The  machinery  design  for  the  S.S. 
Venore  establishes  new  standards  of 
performance  for  steam  propulsion  of 
cargo  vessels.  The  power  is  large  for 
a  single  screw  vessel  and  the  ma- 
chinery is  of  the  high-pressure  steam 
reheat  type,  a  departure  from  present 
marine  practice. 

The  main  propulsion  unit  consists 
of  high-pressure,  intermediate-pres- 
sure and  low  -  pressure  Bethlehem 
turbines  driving  the  shaft  through 
double-reduction  Falk  gearing.  Stf  am 
reheatcrs  of  the  Foster- Wheeler  hori- 
zontal single  U-tube  pass  type  are  ar- 
ranged between  the  high  and  inter- 


mediate pressure  cylinders  and  be- 
tween the  intermediate  and  low  pres- 
sure cylinders. 

The  ship  is  driven  by  a  single  pro- 
peller, 22  ft.  in  diameter,  operating 
at  99  rpm,  and  is  equipped  with  a 
double  plate,  streamlined  rudder  with 
a  fixed  post. 

Steam  at  1450  psi  pressure  is  gen- 
erated in  two  Combustion  Engineer- 
ing Corporation  boilers  of  the  2- 
drum,  single  furnace  type,  equipped 
with  economizers,  air  heaters,  and 
superheaters.  High  pressure  super- 
heated steam  is  used  by  the  main 
turbines,  the  turbo  -  generators,  the 
turbine  driven  feed  pumps,  and  the 
steam  reheaters. 

One  fire  pump  is  also  turbine 
driven.  Practically  all  the  remaining 
engine  room  equipment  is  electri- 
cally operated,  with  power  furnished 
by  two  General  Electric  400-kw,  high 


efficiency  generators.  A  Caterpillar- 
General  Electric  diesel  driven  gener- 
ator is  provided  for  emergency  use 
and  for  cold-ship  starting.  ' 

A  bunker  capacity  for  13,600  bar- 
rels of  fuel  oil  gives  the  S.S.  Venore 
a  cruising  radius  of  about  12,000 
miles.  The  machinery  was  designed 
to  give  a  better  fuel  record  than  ever 
before  attained  in  an  ocean  -  going 
power  plant  of  similar  size.  On  the 
endurance  trial  the  oil  consumption 
was  0.504  lbs.  per  shaft  horsepower 
per  hour.  The  service  speed  is  in 
excess  of  16  knots,  with  full  load  of  , 
cargo,  fuel,  water,  stores  and  crew. 

In  addition  to  the  Davis  Engineer- 
ing Company  fresh  water  evaporat- 
ing plant  a  large  capacity  Bethlehem 
distilling  unit  is  installed,  ample  to 
take  care  of  the  total  requirements 
of  machinery  and  crew  at  all  times. 
Total  capacity  for  evaporating  and 
distilling  is  more  than  50  tons  per 
24  hours. 

Due  to  the  large  size  of  the  vessel, 

unusual  provisions  have  been  made 

for  mooring.  These  include  nine  large 

Street  Bros.  Machine  Company  steam 

(Continued  on  page  96) 


Balance  Engineering  Company 

DYNAMIC  BALANCING    •     STATIC  BALANCING 
ABOARD  SHIP  AT  SHIPYARDS  AT  OUR  SHOPS 


TURBINES 

OTHER  ROTORS 

PORTABLE  EQUIPMENT 

CAPACITY  40  TONS 


AT  SHIPYARDS 

PROPELLERS 

FANS 

PUMPS 

OTHER  ROTORS 


FLYWHEELS 

FANS 

ARMATURES 

SMALL  ROTORS  (TO  71/2  T.) 


PhoDe  or  wire  iu  for  balancing  service 

BALAJ^CE  ENGIIVEERIIVG  COMPAI\Y 


"AKIMOFF  LICENSEE" 

Derby  Avenue  and  Elmwood     •     Oaklcmd  1     •     California 


KEUogg  3-5612 
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MILTON  BOLTS  AND  NUTS 

in  "sun"  SHIPS 


*«>'  4:Aw>li>.-au>^' 


The  Tanker  is  but  one  Type 
of  Vessel  built  by  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 
where  Milton  Bolts  and  Nuts 
are  going  regularly  into  the 
fabrication. 

We  take  pride  in  this  prartitnl 
endorsement  of  our  products 
by  so  illustrious  a  Shipbuilder. 

THE  MILTON 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Milton,  Pennsylvania 


BRONZE  VALV 


STOCKED  IN  3  CITIES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

QHIPBUILDERS  and  repair  yards 
^^    Emergency  orders  of  high  quality 


SEE 

YOUR     JOBBER 


GLOBE  VALVES 
GATE  VALVES 
HOSE  VALVES 
ANGLE  VALVES 


STOP  CHECK 
VALVES 


SV\/ING  CHECK 
VALVES 


BACK    PRESSURE 
RELIEF  VALVES 


ty 

Fisher  Bronze  Valves  can  be  deliv- 
ered immedialely  from  warehouse 
stocks  In  three  cities  — Los  Angeles, 
Son  Francisco  and  Seattle.  Only  Fisher 
offers  this  time-saving  advantage  to 
ship  repair  yords. 


Only  the  highest  quality  materials 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fisher 
Bronze  Valves.  Rigid  factory  control 
guarantees  their  uniform  perform- 
ance. Approved  by  U.S.C.G.  and 
A.B  S.;  meet  all  marine  requirements. 
FACTORY     REPRESENTATIVES     ON     PACIFIC     COAST 

E.  B.  BRADLEY  CO-     \  E.  B.  BRADLEY  CO 

443  B„<.«1  Sl,.«         (      ,.,,.  340B  1 ,1  J 


DOugloi  S707 


I      OREGON 

f      WASHINGTON 


BRASS  FOUNDRY 

5332    SANTA  FE  AVENUE  •  LAFAYETTE  0161 
LOS   ANGELES    11,  CALIFORNIA 


DIESEL  EncinE 

REPAIR  PARTS 

Made  by  experts  from  sample  parts  or 

blue  prints  for  all  makes  of  Diesels  . . . 

foreign  or  domestic. 


ATKINSON  Grinding  &  Machine  Works 


1137  32nd  STREET.  OAKLAND,  CAUFORNIA 


HU  MBOLDT  2700 


HOT   OFF   THE   PRESS 


Cramp  Brass  SC  Iron  Foundries  Di- 
vision of  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
has  issued  a  44-page  illustrated  cata- 
log giving  the  composition,  applica- 
tions and  complete  physical  prop- 
erties of  many  brass,  bronze  and  iron 
alloys  that  are  generally  used  in  in- 
dustrial and  engineermg  application. 
Also  included  are  formulas  useful  in 
calculating  the  weight  of  castings  and 
definitions  of  terms  used  in  testing 
materials. 


A  new  40-page  Rivnut  Data  Book 

has  just  been  published  by  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company.  The  data  give 
the  typical  Rivnut  thread  strength, 
eccentric  loads,  single  and  double 
shear  loads,  tension  loads  and  torque 
resistance.  On  comparative  tests  the 
brass  Rivnut,  only  recently  intro- 
duced, has  approximately  twice  the 
strength  of  the  corresponding  alumi- 
num types. 


A  new  24-page,  two-color  booklet, 

No.  ADG-2014,  entitled  "Oxygen- 
Indispensable  Servant  of  Industry," 
profusely  illustrated  and  fully  telling 
the  interesting  story  about  oxygen — 
how  it  is  made  and  how  it  is  used  in 
industry — has  been  published  by  Air 
Reduction  Sales  Company. 

BuUetin  W.2,  Ampco-Trode  Weld- 
ing Technique,  put  out  by  Ampco 
Metal,  Inc.,  tells  of  various  welding 
practices  with  Ampco-Trode. 

"When  You  Reconvert,"  an  illus- 
trated four-page  folder,  B-3888,  is- 
sued by  The  Farval  Corp.,  points  out 
the  advantages  of  the  centralised 
lubricating  system  when  installing 
maching  equipment  for  post-war  op- 
erations. It  sets  forth  the  basic  facts 
in  a  compact  summary  showing  how 
the  system  operates,  with  statements 
of  specific  results  attained  through 
its  use. 


"Gruv-Seal,  Forged  Iron  and  Al- 
loy Ring  Gaskets,"  is  the  title  of 
Bulletin  No,  45,  published  by  the 
Steel  Improvement  and  Forge  Com- 
pany. This  well-illustrated,  two-color 
brochure  gives  complete  information 
and  buying  data  on  forged  gaskets 
made  of  ingot  iron,  nickel,  chromium 
and  Monel  metals, 

Diesel  Facts,  Book  I:  Growing  de- 
mand for  diesel  engines  for  produc- 
ing the  power  in  municipally-owned 
power  plants  is  revealed  in  this  new 
booklet  published  by  Diesel  Engine 
Manufacturers  Assn.  Covering  the 
use  of  diesels  in  city  power  plants, 
the  booklet  is  the  first  of  a  series  to 
be  issued  by  the  association, 

"Labor-Saving  Chemical  Methods 

for  Cleaning,  Paint  Stripping  and 
Corrosion  Removal  in  the  Shipbuild- 
ing Industry"  is  a  new  folder  re- 
cently prepared  by  Turco  Products, 
Inc, 


REFRIGERATION   COMPONENTS 


VALVES 

ALCO 

DETROIT 

ELECTROMATIC 

HENRY 

WEATHERHEAD 

KEROTEST 


CONTROLS 

RANCO 

WHITE  RODGERS 

DETROIT 

MARSHALLTOWN 

GAUGES 

THERMOMETERS 


EQUIPMENT 

BRUNNER 

FRICK 

GLOBE 

DOLE  COLD  PLATES 

CONDENSERS 

COOLING  COILS 


ENGINEERS    and    DESIGNERS 

15  STEUART  STREET  PHONE  SUHER  5694  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Tox  ttue  ^conomu 
^et  If  out  Ifuij-urotd  ire... 

FEDERAL 

MARINE 
PAINTS 

Federal  takes  care  of  all  your  painting 
needs.  There  are  Federal  paints  for  the 
Interiors  of  your  ships  .  .  .  paints  and 
protective  compositions  for  your  decks 
and  hulls  . . .  there  is  a  Federal  product 
for  every  use  aboard  ship  . . .  from  keel 
to  truck. 


W«  InvJfe  you  fo  eonsu/f  with  the  Federal  agent  la 

your  ditfrlcf  when  you  or*  planning 

your  neit  palnfing  /ob. 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST: 

SEAHLE,  WASHINGTON      SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
A.  T.  B.  Shiels  Pill.bury  i   Mar+lgnoni 

108  Weit  Lee  Sfre«t  lOOBuihSt.    EXbrool  3302-3 

VANCOUVER.  WASHINGTON  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 
A.  J.  Ch.lmen  C.  J.  Hendry  Co. 

Sfetei  Steemship  Co.  111-12!  So.  Fronf  St. 
1010  Weskinglon  St. 

Agenit  and  Staekt  In  all  the  frinclpal  Porfi 


Anti-Fouling 
Anti-Corrosive 
Boottopping 
Cabin  Paints 
Deck  Paints 


Deck  House  Paints 

Hold  Paints 

Red  Lead  (Mixed) 

Smoke  Stack  Paints 

Topside  Paints 


The  Federal  Paint 
Company,  Inc. 

33  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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'FOR  THE  LACK  OF  VALVES 
THE  SHIP  CAN'T  MOVE" 


Calls  for  SUPER-SERVICE 
your  JOBBER  can  give  if 

WITH  GRE[NBERG 


II 


TITETEST 


#/ 


BRONZE 


Va 


Gate 
Globe 
Angle 
Cross 
Check 
Hose 


LV 


ES 


STABILITY 

Since  1854 


M.GREENBERGS  SONS 

743    FOISOM    STREET    *     SAN    fRANCISCO.  7 


n 


On  eritkal  ship  repair  jobs 
yellow-shielded  ELECTRODES  to  work 

You  won't  find  a  better  phosphor  bronze  welding 
rod  on  the  market.  Two  lengths: 


The  ^ew 
Ore  Carriers 

I  Continued  from  Page  92) 

mooring  winches,  two  on  the  tore- 
castle  deck,  two  well  forward  on  the 
upper  deck  and  five  on  the  poop 
deck.  Each  winch  has  a  13,000-lb. 
drum  pull  at  50  ft.  per  min.  and  is 
equipped  with  a  drum  accommodat- 
ing 600  ft.  of  6  X  24  bethaniicd  wire 
rope.  No  manila  or  sisal  is  used  in 
mooring  except  as  required  during 
transit  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  navigation  equipment  includes 
Sperry  gyro  compass  with  repeaters, 
radio  direction  finder  and  sonic  depth 
finder.  Radio  receivers  and  transmit- 
ters of  the  latest  type  are  installed, 
for  receiving  and  sending  messages 
over  all  legal  wave  lengths.  The  ves- 
sel is  also  fitted  with  Plant-Mills  revo- 
lution indicators  and  wrong  direction 
alarm,  and  with  the  usual  engine 
room  telegraph  and  telephones. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  S.S. 
Venorc  has  a  complement  of  49.  Liv- 
ing quarters  are  all  above  the  upper 
deck,  with  no  quarters  m  the  fore- 


castle. Crew's  accommodations  have 
been  laid  out  with  not  more  than 
three  men  berthed  in  any  room,  and 
with  individual  toilet  and  shower  ad- 
jacent to  each  room.  Fireproof  con- 
struction and  metal  furniture  are  used 
throughout.  All  quarters  are  group 
heated  and  ventilated  with  motor 
driven  fans,  and  the  air  supply  is 
filtered.  Power  ventilators  are  also 
fitted  in  engine  room,  boiler  room, 
pump  rooms  and  similar  spaces. 

Completely  electrified  equipment  is 
used  in  galley,  laundry,  and  refrig- 
erator compartments.  All  dining  fa- 
cilities are  aft  to  insure  good  service 
from  galleys  and  pantries.  Separate 
lounges  and  recreation  rooms  are  pro- 
vided for  officers  and  crew.  A  mod- 
ern hospital  is  located  amidships, 
with  an  isolation  ward  for  cases  of 
the  contagious  type. 

Fire-fighting  facilities  include  the 
standard  wate-r  and  steam  equipment. 
Four  lifeboats,  two  of  them  motor 
driven,  have  been  provided. 

The  S.S.  Venore  is  built  to  Mari- 
time Commission  requirements  and 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  high- 
est class,  under  special  survey. 


HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS 

Production  Management  and  how 

it  affects  productivity,  costs  and  em- 
ployments is  a  40-page  booklet  pub- 
lished by  Albert  Ramond  6?  Asso- 
ciates, New  York,  N.  Y.  Based  on 
experience  in  over  a  thousand  plants, 
the  booklet  covers  work  measure- 
ment, method  improvement,  labor 
cost  and  expense  control,  production 
control,  job  evaluation,  incentive 
wage  plans  for  production  workers, 
indirect  workers  and  supervisors,  and 
labor's  attitude  toward  increased  pro- 
ductive efficiency.  It  includes  12 
pages  of  pictorial  diagrams  and 
charts. 


W.  M.  Kellogg  Company  have  re- 
leased a  32-page  booklet  covering  oil 
refining  by  the  new  fluid  catalytic- 
cracking  process,  alkylation  and  iso- 
meri;ation,  hydro-forming  and  poly- 
merization. The  book  contains  pho- 
tographs of  various  cracking  units  as 
well  as  diagrams  showing  the  opera- 
tion. 


WEST  COAST  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRYDOCK  COMPANY 

Telephone:  TERMINAL  2-5322 
Berth  S5,  Lei  Angeles  Harbor 
'  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES:  229  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET,  SAN  PEDRO 
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SEA-GDING  VESSELS 


MACHINERY    INSTALLATIONS 

MANUFACTURERS     OF    ALL    TYPES    OF    BEARINGS 
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You  are?  Then  specify  RODPAK,  the  patented, 
non-friction,  floating  seal,  long  lasting,  mod- 
erate cost,  highly  efficient  metallic  packing.  Give 
your  specifications,  RODPAK  will  give  you 
^ombtly  a  precision  sized  instantly  sealing  job. 
Simple  and  speedy  to  install;  swift  to  seal,  slow 
to  wear.  (Guaranteed  for  one  year,  RODPAK'S 
average  service  life  is  much  longer.)  If  you've 
got  a  tough  one  for  packing  in  a  hurry,  remem- 
ber RODPAK  is  superior  for  Compressors  (all 
types),  Steam  Units  (Saturated),  Oil  Pumps, 
Acid  Pumps,  Water  Pumps  (hot  and  cold).  Hy- 
draulic Units  (high  or  low  pressure).  Asphalt 
Pumps,  Valve  Stems,  Logging  and  Sawmill 
Units,  Marine  Units  including  Main  and  Auxil- 
iary Feed  Pumps,  Fuel  Oil  Service  Pumps,  Fuel 
Oil  Transfer  Pumps,  Fire  and  Bilge  Pumps, 
Brine  Pumps,  Sanitary  Pumps,  Generator  En- 
gines, both  rotary  and  reciprocating  type  Re- 
frigeration Units,  Telemotors  and  Steering  Gear 
Rams  and  many  other  units  having  RODS 
SHAFTS,  LINERS,  PLUNGERS. 

SO "PACK  UP  YOUR  TROUBLES" 


Jl^ec^ 


RODPAK 

METALLIC  PACKING 
for  rods,  shafts,  inside  & 
outside    packed    plungers 


RODPAK    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

rSIS  Natoma  Street    •    San  Francisco  3,  California 


tCilHl  AllVli   , 


MiCHINERY  SUPPIIES  COMPANY,    SOI  Modissn  Avenue,    Ne»  Tori  22,  N.Y. 
RALPH  £.  MANNS  CO.,  1024  (.  Anoheim  BI»J.,  P.O.Box  277,  Wilmington,  Colil. 

W.  H.  ROBtR,  lOli  ht  Avenue,  Sooth,  SeoMie  4,  Woshington 
STRIESr  t  BARTON,   lid.,  9I2>;   [.  Third  Street,   Los  Angelet  13,   Colilornio 


for  MARINE 

Electric,  Electronic  and 

Fire  Control— Installation 

and  Repairs 


EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 
FOR  SHIPS  AND  BOATS 

Dockside  electrical  repairs,  electrical  maintenance, 
supplies,  capably  and  quickly  handled. 

C  -  O  -TWO  Fire  Equipment  for  complete  fire 
protection— portable  and  fixed  systems  and  smoke 
detecting  apparatus. 

Motor  and  generator  repairs.  Manufacture  and 
installation  of  special  switchboard  panels. 

A  complete  marine  electrical  service. 
Agents/or: 


BENNETT  WINDLASSES 


THOR  AUTOMATIC  TOOLS 


CARLISLE  &  FINCH  SEARCHUGKTS       NATIONAL  SHIPBOARD  CABLE 


DORAN  WHISTLES 
EXIDE  BATTERIES 


PERKINS  NAVIGATION  LANTERNS 
PrRENE  PRODUCTS 


HARTMAN  AUTOM.ATIC  SWITCHES      REINER  DIESELS 


NOBBS  ENGINE  HOUR  METERS 
HOSEMcCANN  TELEPHONES 
KOHUR  ELECTRIC  PLANTS 
LOVEIL-DRESSEL  FIXTURES 
MANHATTAN  SIGNAUNG  LIGHTS 


STEWART-WARNER  INSTRUMENTS 
WILCOX  NAVIGATION  LANTERNS 
MILE  RAY  SEARCHLIGHTS 
SCHL  REGULATORS 
OHIO  MOTOR  BRUSHES 


C-O-TWO  FIRE  EQUIPMENT 

Consults 

ETS-HOKIN  &  GALVAN 

Marine  Electricians 

SAN  FRANCISCO-WILMINGTON-STOCKTON 

NEWPORT  BEACH  •  SAN  DIEGO  •  OAKLAND 


FREEAR  — LORENTZEN  COMPANY 

IIVSIILATIOX    EXGIIVEERS 

DESIGN    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

OF    COMMISSARY 

AND 

CARGO    REFRIGERATED    SPACES 


2207  MARKET  ST.,  OAKLAND 

TEMPLEBAR   5613 


50  HAWTHORNE  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

YUKON  0316 


Electronics  Digest,  the  records  of 
electronics  at  work,  is  a  new  publi- 
cation by  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  that  is  planned  for  executives 
who  must  keep  abreast  of  electronic 
developments  as  they  affect  industrial 
processes.  It  is  a  digest  of  material 
previously  published  in  technical 
magazines  and,  as  such,  will  enable 
management  groups  to  keep  abreast 
of  modern  trends  m  the  use  of  this 
newest  production  tool. 

War  Tugs  Tell  Their  Tales  of  the 

Sea  is  a  folio  of  astounding  exploits 
performed  by  war  tugs  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  comprise  a  brilliant 
chapter  in  marine  history.  It  is  put 
out  by  the  Cleveland  Diesel  Engine 
Division  of  General  Motors  Corpo- 
ration. 

Powell  Valves  for  Corrosion  Re- 
sistance is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet 
by  Wm.  Powell  that  briefly  describes 


and  illustrates  a  number  of  their 
complete  line  of  valves,  which  are 
available  in  a  wide  selection  of  pure 
metals  and  special  alloys  for  corro- 
sion service. 

M.  L.  Bayard  and  Company  has 

issued  Bulletin  A- 100,  describing  a 
new  remote  mechanical  control  sys- 
tem. Specifications  and  capacity 
charts  are  given  for  the  universal 
shaft  assembly,  steady  shaft  assem- 
bly, and  bevel  gear  assemblies.  Also 
there  are  layouts  covering  such  uses 
as  opening  or  closing  large  valves, 
ventilators,  banks  of  windows,  or  in 
conjunction  with  such  equipment  as 
cranes,  windlasses,  winches  and  steer- 
ing gear. 

"Bailey  Thermo  -  Hydraulic  Feed 
Water  Regulators,"  Bulletin  No. 
S3-C,  was  recently  published  by 
Bailey  Meter  Company.  It  describes 
and   illustrates   improved  designs  of 


thermo-hydraulic  generators  and  bel- 
lows-operated feed  water  regulator 
valves,  suitable  for  feed  lines  ranging 
in  size  from  %"  to  6"  inclusive. 
Also  available  is  Bulletin  No.  62, 
featuring  Bailey  open  channel  meters 
for  sewage,  industrial  wastes,  sludge, 
and  irrigation  water.  The  meters  are 
of  both  the  direct  mechanical  and 
the  electronic  telemeter  type. 

Texaco  Development  Corporation, 

a  subsidiary  of  The  Texas  Company, 
recently  released  a  booklet  entitled 
"The  Story  of  the  Penetron."  The 
Penetron  is  an  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  density,  thickness  and  other 
desired  characteristics  of  materials  by 
means  of  reflected  gamma  rays.  The 
booklet  explains  the  principle  of  op- 
eration, complete  with  charts,  meth- 
ods of  determination  of  liquid  level 
and  specific  gravity  of  fluids,  as  well 
as  a  description  of  the  individual 
parts. 


PUMPS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  SERVICES 

Boiler  Feed  .   .   Ballast  .   .   Bilge  .   .   Brine  .   .   Butterworth  •  • 
Cargo  Oil  .  .  Condenser  Circulating   .  .  General  Circulating 

.  .  Condenser  Condensate  .  .  Heating  Condensate  .  .  Fire  . 

Evaporator  Plant  .  .  Distilling  Plant  .  .  Drain  .  .  Fuel  Oil  .  . 

Lubricating  Oil  .  .  General  Service  .   .  Fresh  Water  .  .  Salt 

Water  .  .  Sanitary  .  .  Fuel  Transfer  .  .  Diesel  Engine  Cooling. 

TYPES:  Centrifugal    •    Reciprocating    *    Self  Priming 


GEO     E.   SWETT  S  CO..   ENGINEERS. 


WAR  RE 


PUMPS 


WARREN  STEAM    PUMP   CO.,INC.,    WARREN,  MASS 
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*"  COAST  COMMERCIAL  CRAFT 


BACK  AGAIN 

Without  Restrictions 
TUBBS  No.  1  SISAL  ROPE 

Under  the  well  known  Victory  brand  tradennark  you  can  once  again  specify 
Sisal  rope  —  made  wi+h  exacting  care  in  our  nnills  from  the  finest  Sisal 
fiber  available. 

All  restrictions  have  been  lifted  by  the  Government  on  the  sale  of  Sisal 
rope.  It  may  be  used  for  all  purposes  for  which  it  was  formerly  necessary 
to  substitute  other  ropes. 

With  the  return  of  Sisal  to  the  civilian  market,  we  can  next  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  Manila  rope  will  once  more  be  available  —  when  you  can 
once  more  specify  and  GET  rope  bearing  the  famous  EXTRA  SUPERIOR 
MANILA  trademark  —  the  trademark  that  for  nearly  a  century  has  stood 
for  rope  leadership  in  the  West. 

FOR  Yictory  rope 
TUBBS  CORDAGE  COmPflnV 

San  Francisco  Seattle 

Los  Angeles  •  Chicago  •  Portland  •  New  York 
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•  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  Nylon  tow 
rope  was  shortlived  because  it  kinked  and 
whipped.  The  success  of  great  invasions  by  the 
Airborne  infantry  depended  upon  stabilizing  the 
tow  rope. 

Columbian  Laboratories  attacked  the  problem 
.  .  .  stabilized  the  rope  .  .  .  made  it  trail  straight 
behind  the  plane.  Our  patent  No.  2,343,892. 

THEN  WE  GAVE  IT  VOICE!  Plane  to  glider  communication  was  essential. 
The  old  method  was  to  loop  the  telephone  cable  along  the  tow  rope.  After  Co- 
lumbian Laboratories  studied  that  one,  we  produced  a  tow  rope  with  built-in 
communication  wires  (Patent  Pending),  with  jacks  at  the  ends  to  plug  in  the 
service  .  .  .  jacks  that  released  smoothly  when  the  glider  cut  loose! 

The  war  is  ended,  but  Columbian  Research 
goes  on.  To  the  problems  of  Peace  we  bring  the 
skills  of  war  .  .  .  that  we  may  continue  to  pro- 
duce only  the  finest  cordage,  for  each  of  the 
jobs  it  must  perform,  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

400-90  Genesee  Street 
AUBURN,  "The  Cordage  City",  NEW  YORK 
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The  National  FedGratian  7  ITI  fHl lilt 

of  American  Shipping  /    ^  ^jy  /  ■  CL 1 11 

Shipowners  and  the  organizations  representing  the  marine  industry  of  the  United 
States  have  endured  a  considerable  amount  of  rather  caustic  criticism  and  "needhng"  re- 
cently because  of  alleged  "lethargy,  timidity  and  confusion." 

Propeller  Clubs  and  other  organizations  are  accused  of  "smugness  and  complacency" 
at  times  when  the  industry  they  were  organized  to  promote  is  threatened  by  many  dan- 
gerous  shoals  and  reefs  along  its  uncertain  course. 

We  believe  that  this  criticism  insofar  as  it  has  constructive  intent  may  be  very  bene- 
ficial for  the  industry.  And  we  also  beheve  that  a  unified  department  of  public  relations 
for  the  American  shipping  industry  would  be  of  very  great  help  in  creating  public  in- 
terest in  shipping  and  in  guiding  the  simplification  of  Government  controls. 

We  further  believe  that  the  National  Federation  of  American  Shipping  can  be  made 
such  an  agency  and  that  the  American  shipping  industry  should  stand  solidly  back  of  this 
Federation.  Before  the  war,  the  ship  operators  of  the  Pacific  Coast  had  become  a  fairly 
unified  group  in  all  matters  relating  to  their  common  interests.  In  labor  disputes,  in  acci- 
dent prevention,  in  public  relations,  they  have  a  unified  front.  The  one  man  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  this  was  Almon  E.  Roth,  who  is  now  president  of  the  National  Federation. 
If  the  ship  operators  of  America  give  the  Federation  and  its  president  an  enthusiastic 
united  support  it  will  be  possible  for  the  marine  industry  to  exercise  maximum  influence 
at  Washington  for  a  wise  program  of  American  merchant  marine  development. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  San  Francisco,  Samuel  Schell 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  interest  displayed  by  Congress 
in  maritime  legislation.    He  indicated  several  adverse  trends: 

(1)  The  great  expansion  probable  in  Army  and  Navy  post-war  transport  service. 

(2)  Low  cargo  rate  structures. 

(y)   Apathy  of  the  great  interior  sections. 

He  suggested  a  permanent  conference  of  steamship  executives. 
All  of  these  adverse  features  and  many  more  that  we  could  enumerate  are  naturally 
the  constant  problems  of  an  industry-wide  body  like  the  National  Federation. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  Conference  at  its  19th  Annual  Meeting,  New  York, 
October,  1945,  passed  several  pertinent  resolutions  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

(1)  That  steamship  companies  are  entitled  to  air  certificates  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity without  discrimination  upon  a  proper  showing  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

(2)  Urges  the  continuance  of  a  long  range  annual  building  program  of  merch.int  ships 
and  a  naval  replacement  program  to  keep  Navy  and  merchant  marine  up  to  date. 

(3)  Urges  the  return  of  non-discriminatory  multilateral  trade  throughout  the  world. 

(4)  Urges  that  national  laws  pertinent  to  merchant  marine  operation  be  formulated 
or  modified  to  encourage  the  ship  operator  to  employ  research  facilities  to  the  full. 

(5)  Urges  the  adoption  of  appropriate  amendments  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  prevent  discrimination  against  coastwise  and  intercoastal  water  carriers. 

(6)  Urges  that  port  facilities  be  returned  to  former  peacetime  ownership. 

Here  again  is  material  for  the  National  Federation  and  also  the  support  of  the  Mari- 
time Conference  for  the  National  Federation  program.  Most  of  these  resolutions  bear 
favorably  on  actions  which  the  Federation  was  already  actively  promoting. 
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HE  FIFTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers  convened  November  14- 
17  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  discuss  techni- 
cal and  other  subjects  immediately 
affecting  the  maritime  industry. 

Following  the  Council  Meeting  No- 
vember 14,  the  First  General  Session 
met  on  Thursday,  November  15,  at 
9:J0  A.M.,  in  the  Jade  Room  for  the 
President's  Address  and  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 
This  was  followed  immediately  by 
the  presentation  of  two  technical 
papers;  Paper  No.  1,  "Economic  Fea- 
tures of  Low  Pressure  Evaporating 
and  Distilling  Plants  for  Merchant 
Ships,"  by  Mark  L.  Ireland,  Jr.,  As- 
sociate Member,  and  Paper  No.  2, 
"Experiences  with  Merchant  Ship 
Propulsion  Machinery  in  War,"  by 
Daniel  S.  Brierley,  Member. 

The  Second  Session  met  in  the  af- 
ternoon at  2:00  o'clock,  for  discussion 
of  Paper  No.  3,  "Cargo  Handling 
and  Its  Relationship  to  Overseas 
Commerce,"  by  Arthur  C.  Rhon, 
Member,  and  Paper  No.  4,  "Adapta- 
tions of  the  Basic  Liberty  Design," 
by  E.  B.  Williams,  Member. 

The  Third  Session  was  held  at 
9:30  A.M.,  Friday,  November  16, 
with  the  presentation  of  Paper  No.  5, 
"The  Ore  Carrier  S.  S.  Venore,"  by 
Harold  F.  Robinson  and  Eugene  P. 
Worthen,  Members;  and  Paper  No.  6, 
"A  Marine  Gas  Turbine  Plant,"  by 
C.  Richard  Soderberg  and  Roland  B. 
Smith,  Members,  and  Lieutenant 
Commander  Ashton  T.  Scott,  U.S. 
N.R.,  Visitor.  Paper  No.  7,  "Large 
Passenger  Carrying  Ships  for  Cer- 
tain Essential  Trade  Routes,"  by 
James  L.  Bates,  Member,  was  pre- 
sented in  the  afternoon  at  2:00 
o'clock. 

The  Fifty-third  Annual  Banquet 
was  held  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  Fri- 
day evening,  November  16,  preceded 
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by  the  usual  reception  for  distin- 
guished guests  and  officers  of  the 
Society. 

President's  Address 

William  S.  Newell,  retiring  presi- 
dent, declared  the  Society  to  be  in 
a  healthy  and  sound  state  with  a 
membership  of  4200  and  its  finances 
in  excellent  condition.  Since  1934 
there  has  been  a  gain  of  2650  mem- 
bers (170  per  cent).  He  reviewed 
the  history  of  shipbuilding  and  ma- 
rine engineering  during  the  fifty-two 
years  of  the  Society's  existence  and 
reminded  the  members  that  it  was 
exceedingly  important  now  to  make 
wise  decisions  on  future  courses  of 
action.  As  an  effort  to  that  end  he 
proposed  the  following: 

"A  Joint  Shipping  Industry  Com- 
mittee, a  small  one,  consisting  of  a 
member  from  each  of  the  following: 
The  Association  of  American  Ship 
Owners,  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
America,  The  National  Federation  of 
American  Shipping,  Inc.,  The  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine  Institute  and 
The  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers,  and  also  two  mem- 
bers selected  to  represent  labor.  These 
seven  members  to  select  an  eighth 
member,  who  will  be  chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  who  will  give  his  full 
time  to  the  work,  his  compensation 
to  be  fixed  by  the  seven  committee 
members,  and  the  entire  costs  of  op- 
eration to  be  divided  among  the 
groups  from  which  the  committee 
members  are  chosen.  As  I  have  just 
said,  we  must  do  something  beyond 
talking. 

"I  strongly  advocate  Basil  Harris' 
proposal  as  to  the  need  and  the  ur- 
gency of  a  new  cabinet  position; 
namely,  a  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. It  may  well  be  that  if  a  joint 
committee  is  formed,  as  recommend- 
ed, the  establishing  of  such  a  new 
cabinet  position  would  be  its  first 
objective." 


Technical  Papers 

The  papers  presented  at  the  tech- 
nical sessions  were  all  interesting  and 
timely.  Four  of  the  seven  papers  are 
on  purely  marine  engineering  sub- 
jects and  the  other  three  are  naval 
architecture,  combined  with  marine 
engineering.  We  are  abstracring  all 
of  them  for  the  convenience  of  our 
readers. 

I 

Economic  Features  of  Low  Pres- 
sure Evaporating  and  Distilling 
Plants  for  Merchant  Ships,  by  M.  L. 
Ireland,  Jr.  Mr.  Ireland  is  connected 
with  the  Engineering  Technical  Di- 
vision of  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Dry  Dock  Company. 

Low  pressure  evaporating  plants 
of  large  capacity  are  much  in  the 
minds  of  designers  of  post-war  ships. 
This  paper  investigates  the  desirabil- 
ity of  such  installations  from  the  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  using  for  analy- 
sis four  types  of  vessels  ranging  from 
a  cargo  vessel  through  three  types  of 
passenger  vessel  having  capacities  of 
100,  800  and  1200  passengers. 

The  main  economic  advantage  is 
due  to  elimination  of  fresh  water 
tankage  and  the  use  where  possible 
of  the  extra  capacity  for  carriage  of 
paying  freight.  It  is  shown  that  each 
case  must  be  carefully  examined  to 
determine  whether  such  installation 
would  show  a  gain  or  loss  in  operat- 
ing revenue  when  compared  with  the 
cost  of  installation  and  its  operation 
and  maintenance.  In  Mr.  Ireland's 
analysis  the  cargo  vessel  shows  a  loss 
both  for  long  and  short  voyages 
while  the  larger  passenger  vessels 
show  a  very  good  gain  in  net  oper- 
ating returns. 

Particularly  in  the  case  of  passen- 
ger vessels  visiting  foreign  ports 
there  are  reasons  other  than  the  eco- 
nomics of  operation  for  installing 
large  capacity  evaporating  and  dis- 
tilling plants.  One  is  the  added  safety 
from  the  health  viewpoint  of  always 
furnishing  distilled  water  of  known 
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purity.  Properly  publicized,  this  fea- 
ture might  bring  larger  passenger 
business. 

II 

E.\perience  with  Merchant  Ship 
Propulsion    Machinery    in    War,    by 

Daniel  S.  Bnerley.  Mr.  Brierley  is  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Maintenance  and 
Repair,  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  is  therefore  in  a  position 
to  know  whereof  he  speaks. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is, 
"to  set  forth  the  pertinent  and  major 
machinery  operating,  maintenance, 
and  repair  experiences  encountered 
by  our  merchant  fleet  during  the  war 
period  based  on  the  information 
available  and  without  reference  to 
instances  involving  enemy  action  or 
marine    casualties." 

Boilers  have  presented  many  major 
breakdowns  principally  due  to  ina- 
bility to  maintain  peacetime  practice 
under  wartime  conditions.  Soot  blow- 
ers could  not  be  operated  regularly 
under  convoy  conditions.  Fuel  oil  and 
spare  feed  water  had  to  be  taken  at 
out  ports  previously  unknown  to 
American  shipping.  Inexperienced 
personnel  had  to  cope  with  these  dis- 
advantages. On  emergency-type  car- 
go vessels  there  were  many  failures 
of  the  bottom  row  circulating  tubes, 
due  to  clogging  by  scale  and  over- 
heating. Some  instances  of  large  car- 
ry-over of  lube  oil  were  recorded  but 
many  more  of  gradual  seepage  of  oil 
into  feed  water.  Furnace  lining  gave 
much  trouble.  Some  superheater  and 
air  heater  elements  recorded  failures. 
However  there  was  a  "tremendous 
number  of  economizer  failures  in 
merchant  vessels  so  equipped."  This 
was  largely  due  to  leakage  caused 
mainly  by  faulty  fabrication  or  poor 
design.  The  original  design  of  the 
boilers  fitted  with  economizers  did 
not  provide  for  any  other  entrance 
of  feed  into  the  boiler  and  much  time 
and  discussion  were  required  to  get 
clearance  for  installing  economizer 
by-passes. 

Wartime  conditions  of  shipyard 
work  are  the  main  cause  of  troubles 
with  turbine  installations,  coupled 
with  poor  design  of  over-speed  gov- 
ernors in  some  instances.  Oddly 
enough,  the  bulk  of  the  major  tur- 
bine troubles  occurred  in  turbo-elec- 
tric propulsion  units.  Wiped  bear- 
ings leading  to  complete  wrecking  of 
turbine  and  generator  have  been  ex- 
perienced. Another  danger  is  the 
presence  of  foreign  materials  in  the 
lube  oil  sumps  or  tanks,  or  in  the 
main    steam    lines.    "Welding    rod. 
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bolts  and  nuts,  washers,  rags  and 
waste"  are  a  few  samples  of  the 
types  of  material  found. 

Gear  trouble  was  largely  confined 
to  cast  steel  gearing  and  to  gears  of 
foreign  manufacture. 

Reciprocating  Engines 

The  steam  triple  expansion  engines 
of  the  emergency  type  of  cargo  ves- 
sel recorded  an  average  maintenance 
cost  comparing  very  favorably  with 
commercial  experience  using  this 
type  of  engine.  The  writer  suggests 
that  the  engine  should  have  forced 
lubrication  only  in  the  H.P.  cylinder 
to  eliminate  the  carry-over  of  lube 
oil  into  the  hot  well  which  has 
caused  so  much  trouble  in  the  boilers 
on  the  Liberty  type  ships. 

Diesel  engines  recorded  their  most 
serious  operating  trouble  in  crank- 
case  explosions  which  the  technical 
.ind  the  maintenance  division  of  the 
U.S.M.C.  are  still  studying  and  for 
which  they  as  yet  have  no  very  defi- 
nite answer. 

Electrical  equipment,  pumps,  heat 
exchangers,  refrigerating  machinery, 
are  all  treated  from  the  maintenance 
viewpoint  and  the  result  is  a  very 
valuable  record  which  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  technical  divi- 
sions and  the  port  engineers  of  all 
ship  operating  firms. 

III. 

Cargo  Handling  and  Its  Relation- 
ship to  Overseas  Commerce,  by  Ar- 
thur C.  Rohn.  Mr.  Rohn  is  chief 
engineer  of  U.S.M.C.  at  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

He  points  out  first  the  relative  eco- 
nomic importance  of  cargo  handling 
costs.  In  1929  our  foreign  trade  gen- 
eral cargo  amounted  to  "28,000,000 
tons."  "This  impressive  figure  be- 
comes colossal  when  it  is  realized  that 
the  greater  portion  of  it  was  worked 
by  hand  not  once  but  several  times 
on  our  wharves  and  piers.  In  all  ma- 
terial handling  problems  in  industry 
the  guiding  precept  lies  in  the  state- 
ment that  "economical  movement  of 
goods  is  secured  only  by  not  han- 
dling them.' 

"A  Liberty  ship  loaded  full  and 
down  on  a  1000-mile  voyage  shows 
better  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
voyage  costs  devoted  to  cargo  work- 
ing. The  same  ship  on  a  12,000- 
mile  voyage  shows  18  per  cent  for 
cargo  working." 

During  this  century  the  voyage 
cost  per  ton  of  carrying  cargo  at  sea 


has  been  reduced  by  over  3.i  per 
cent.  Cargo  handling  costs  on  gen- 
eral cargo  have  remained  stagnant 
over  the  same  period.  On  a  C-3  type 
cargo  vessel  a  25  per  cent  increase 
in  cargo  handling  speed  with  the 
same  number  of  men  employed 
would  reduce  direct  labor  cost  by 
$69,800  and  increase  net  profit  by 
2.91  per  cent.  This  would  be  equiv- 
alent in  dollars  to  reducing  specific 
fuel  consumption  from  0.6  pounds 
to  0.2  pounds  shp  hour.  The  indirect 
savings  due  to  quicker  turn-around 
might  allow  seven  ships  to  do  the 
work  now  done  by  eight  and  each  of 
the  seven  carry  more  tonnage  per 
year  than  each  of  the  eight  formerly 
carried. 

For  arriving  at  these  very  desir- 
able results,  the  paper  proposes  en- 
gineering study  for  improvements  in 
six  divisions: 

(a)  Packaging,  including  container 
stowage. 

(b)  Port  Facilities  and  Organiza-J 
tion.  I 

(c)  Pier  Design  and  Equipment. 

(d)  Hatches  of  Ships. 

(e)  Holds  of  Ships. 

(f)  Cargo  Gear  of  Ships. 

The  inboard  profile  and  deck  plan! 
herewith  show  a  proposed  answer  tc 
(d),  (e)  and  (f).  The  equipment 
will  be  a  great  improvement  on  the 
overhead  gear  now  in  use  on  the  Ses 
Hawk. 

IV 

Adaptations  of  Basic  Liberty  De- 
sign, by  E.  B.  Williams.  Mr.  Wil. 
liams  is  vice  president,  Delta  Ship- 
building  Company,  Inc.,  New  Or 
leans. 

The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  re- 
cord two  major  redesigns  of  the  basic  I 
Liberty  type,  namely  the  tanker  and 
the  collier  types.  Complete  general 
arrangement  plans  and  pictures  are 
given  of  both  types. 


The  Ore  Carrier  S.S.  Venore,  by 

Harold  F.  Robinson  and  Eugene  P. 
Worthen.  The  authors  are  respec- 
tively naval  architect  and  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Central  Technical  De- 
partment, Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
Shipbuilding  Division,  Quincy,  Mass. 
The  paper  is  a  very  thorough  treat- 
ment of  the  design,  and  the  official 
trials  of  the  first  post-war  ore  car- 
rier for  the  Sparrows  Point,  Md.- 
Chile  run  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
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This  vessel  is  chiefly  remarkable  in 
that  she  has  the  highest  pressure 
Steam  plant  of  any  American  vessel, 
viz.    1450  psi  at  superheater  outlet. 
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In  our  November  issue  we  published 
general  particulars,  arrangement 
plans  and  trial  results  of  this  ship,  so 
here   we   will   confine   the   review   to 


some  particulars  of  the  steam  power 
plant.  The  over-all  economy  of  this 
vessel  IS  such  that  "expressed  in  sim- 
ple terms  she  carries  24,000  tons  of 
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Heat  balance  diagram  of  S.S.  Venore. 


cargo  at  a  speed  of  16  knots  on  just 
a  little  more  than  one  barrel  of  oil 
per  nautical  mile." 

Particulars  of  the  main  units  of  the 
propulsion  plant  are  given  in  the 
table  reproduced  herewith. 

VI 

A  Marine  Gas  Turbine  Plant,  by 

C.  R.  Soderberg,  R.  B.  Smith,  and 
Lt.  Comdr.  A.  T.  Scott,  U.S.N.R. 
These  authors  are  respectively:  Pro- 
fessor Mechanical  Engineering, 
M.I.T.;  Vice  President.  Engineering, 
Elliott  Company;  and  Associate  in 
Research  and  Standard  Branch,  Bu- 
reau of  Ships,  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  paper  describes,  illustrates  and 
presents  test  data  on  the  2500  -  hp 
marine  gas  turbine  built  by  the  El- 
liott Company  for  the  Bureau  of 
Ships,  U.  S.  Navy,  This  unit  is  be- 
ing operated  as  a  test  turbine  and 
studied  carefully  to  iron  out  all 
"bugs"  and  to  improve  the  efficiency 
and  economy.  The  plant  was  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detail  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view. The  author's  "conclusion"  is 
interesting: 

"This  development  is  only  the  be- 
ginning; there  are  a  great  many 
problems  to  be  solved  before  the  gas 
turbine  becomes  an  established  prime 
mover.  With  the  confidence  gained 
through  the  successful  operation  of 
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this  plant,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  these  problems  will  be 
attacked  with  vigor  and  intelligence 
The  incentive  should  be  even  greater, 
for  recent  metallurgical  develop 
ments  open  new  possibilities  for  ad 
vances  in  the  operating  temperature 
with  resulting  improvements  in  ef- 
ficiency and  reduction  in  size.  While 
far  from  perfect,  the  Elliott  gas  tur 
bine  has  given  encouraging  results, 
and  it  has  paved  the  way  for  the 
three  additional  units  now  under  con 
struction." 

VII 

Large  Passenger  -  Carrying  Ships 
for  Certain  Essential  Trade  Routes, 

by  J.  L.  Bates.  Mr.  Bates  is  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Technical  Division, 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

This  paper  touches  on  some  war 
lessons  from  experience  with  large 
passenger  liners.  This  type  in  World 
War  II  has  proved  valuable  only  for 
transport  of  troops  and  has  not  been 
practical  for  either  carrier  or  auxil- 
iary cruiser  work.  After  an  analysis 
of  passenger  business  prospects  post- 
war, the  paper  goes  on  to  an  outline 
description  of  the  vessels  proposed 
for  the  various  essential  trade  routes. 
The  largest  of  these  vessels  is  the 
design  for  the  Pacific  Coast  trans- 
pacific run  to  East  Asia  ports  and 
Manila.   We  reproduce  herewith  the 


inboard  profile  of  this  vessel  and  her 
midship  section.  Of  this  design  the 
author  says: 

Careful  comparison  of  several  types 
based  upon  economic  studies  indi- 
cated that  two  large  29-knot  vessels 
would  be  satisfactory.  Accordingly, 
the  detail  investigations  have  been 
devoted  to  ships  of  this  type. 

Sufficient  fuel  tankage  is  provided 
for  the  round  trip  of  approximately 
14,500  miles  at  the  design  mean  sea 
speed  of  29  knots.  Because  of  this 
generous  provision  of  fuel,  the  dead- 
weight of  this  ship  is  relatively  large 
for  the  high  speed  anticipated. 

In  order  to  hold  the  shaft  horse- 
power to  a  reasonable  figure,  as  well 
as  to  be  able  to  operate  on  a  mod- 
erate consumption  of  fuel  oil,  the 
length  of  the  proposed  vessel  has 
been  brought  to  somewhat  less  than 
900  feet. 

The  great  length  previously  re- 
ferred to  and  the  relatively  small 
beam  (about  85  feet)  are  both  con- 
ducive to  the  provision  of  outside 
stateroom  accommodations.  More- 
over, this  beam  is  sufficient  to  insure 
a  satisfactory  period  of  roll. 

In  this  ship  it  is  proposed  to  de- 
pend on  numerous  side  ports,  each 
adequately  served  by  a  new  type  of 
cargo-handling  gear  to  load  and  dis- 
charge cargo. 
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No  attempt  has  been  made  to  use 
twin  skegs  in  this  design.  Experi- 
ence with  model  basin  tests  in  the 
Washington  tank  indicates  that  with 
long  very  fine  ended  vessels  the  ad- 
vantages accruing  from  twin  skegs  in 
fuller  forms  are  appreciably  de- 
creased. Some  study  has  been  given 
to  the  use  of  twin  rudders.    It  may 


Sun  Ok. 
Boat  Ok. 
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Midship  section  of  PXE  Design 


be  that  their  advantages  are  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  their  installation  but 
the  final  decision  will  depend  upon 
further  study. 

The  transpacific  design  is  of  much 
greater  length  than  either  of  the 
others.  Therefore,  it  appeared  pos- 
sible to  place  both  machinery  com- 
partments at  about  the  after  third 
point.  This  location  has  the  double 
advantage  of  reducing  the  length  of 
propeller  shafting  and  placing  the 
stacks  far  enough  aft  so  as  to  obviate 
most  of  the  smoke  nuisance.  How- 
ever, investigation  of  damaged  sta- 
bility showed  that  the  three- 
compartment  standard  required  in  a 
vessel  of  this  length  might  not  be 
obtained  so  satisfactorily  with  the 
machinery  aft  as  with  it  amidships. 
The  decision  will  depend  upon  the 
results  of  further  study. 
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New  York  to  New  York  to  New  York  t 

Western  East  Coast  Mediterranca 

Europe  So.  America  Ports 

Length  of  waterline,  ft 745  699  650 

Beam,  ft 90  71  89 

Depth  to  strength  deck,  ft 70  5  56  5  62 

Longitudinal  coefficient 0.598  0  57  0  616 

Displacement  (design),  tons 33.500  22.750  30.000 

Weight  (tons),  fuel  oil 4,000  5.200  5.400* 

Fresh  water            750  500  670 

Swimming  pools                         100  100  lUO 

Passengers  and  baggage,  crew,  provisions               800  450  650« 

Dry  cargo                        6,220  2.100  5.060* 

Reefer  cargo                                                   ,                630  400  500* 

Total  deadweight 12,400  8,750  12,380 

Speed,  knots 24  27  22 

Shaft  horsepower 55,000  60,000  37,000 

Radius  (designed),  miles •. . . .           8,000  11,000  12.500 

No.  of  passengers 1,200  560  678 

No.  of  crew 669  449  417 

Bale  cubic  (holds  and  trunks) 450.800  206,800  477,000 

Reefer  cubic 53,000  44,500  51.800 

Characteristics  of  proposed  passenger  vessels  for  certain  tr 
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Demonstration  for  Northern 
California  Naval  Architects 
And  Marine  Engineers 

The  Navy's  Damage  Control 
School  in  San  Francisco  played  host 
to  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers,  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia Section,  on  November  15, 
1945,  The  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  exhibition  of  damage  control 
films  and  demonstrations  to  a  civil- 
ian group  for  the  first  time  since 
Pearl  Harbor, 

A  synopsis  of  a  paper  on  "Dam- 
age Control"  was  read  by  Lt.  Comdr. 
R.  B.  Westgate,  USNR,  which  dealt 
with  the  problems  of  building  dam- 
age resistant  ships.  Points  brought 
out   were: 

( 1 )    Correct    Liquid    Loading.     In 

order  to  preserve  maximum  stability, 
the  problem  of  liquid  loading  must 
be  one  which  is  familiar  to  the  ships" 
officers.  Tanks  should  be  filled  in 
such  a  way  that  free  surfaces  of 
liquid  are  eliminated  wherever  pos- 
sible. Proper  liquid  loading  will  in- 
sure adequate  stability  and  reduce  the 
angle  of  list  after  damage.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  stability  feature,  filled 
tanks  give  protection  in  case  the  ship 
is  hit,  and  after  the  hit  the  blast  ef- 
fect is  cut  down.  A  multiplicity  of 
longitudinal  wing  tanks  also  tend  to 
hold  the  ship  together  in  case  of 
damage. 

(2)  Weight  Control.  The  Navy 
has  adopted  a  load  line  marking  simi- 
lar to  the  American   Bureau's   Plim- 
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soil  Mark,  and  the  ship's  draft  is  lim- 
ited by  this  mark.  It  is  an  important 
feature  of  damage  control  that  too 
much  weight  be  not  brought  onto  the 
vessel,  weight  which  will  undoubt- 
edly impair  stability.  Added  weight 
cuts  down  reserve  buoyancy. 

(3)  Watertight  Integrity.  A  pro- 
gram of  damage  resistance  is  based 
upon  compartmentation,  for  it  is  only 
by  compartmentation  that  flooding 
can  he  controlled.  Watertight  com- 
partments aboard  naval  vessels  are 
continually  tested  to  see  that  they  are 
watertight  so  that  if  any  such  com- 
partment should  receive  a  hit.  flood- 
ing could  be  isolated  to  that  compart- 
ment and  not  impair  the  operation  of 
the  ship  elsewhere. 

(4)  Maintaining  Equipment.  Each 
ship  has  equipment  such  as  fire  lines, 
fire  extinguishers,  emergency  tools, 
shores,  wedges  and  strongbacks,  as 
well  as  medical  equipment,  which 
must  be  kept  in  constant  order  and 
be  prepared  for  any  emcrgcncy. 

(5)  Organization  and  Training  of 
Personnel.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
J.imayc  control  party  be  schooled  in 
Its  procedure  should  disaster  strike. 
The  entire  ship's  crew  may  be  called 
upon  to  aid  in  damage  control.  A 
vigilant  training  in  this  activity  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
ship. 

A  British  Navy  film  entitled  "A 
Story  of  Seven  Sailors"  stressed 
point  No.  5  above.  It  illustrated  how 
a  ship  was  unnecessarily  put  out  of 
action  by  a  small  hit  due  to  careless 
ness  of  its  crew,  who  failed  to  do'j 
down  watertight  doors  and  hatches 
after  use,  and  failed  to  clean  up  gear 
and  oil  upon  completion  of  a  small 
routine  task. 

An  exhibition  of  damage  control 
and  compartment  flooding  was  given 
by  Lt.  Commander  D.  E.  Morgan- 
roth.  USNR,  with  the  aid  of  a  tank 
and  two  models,  one  made  of  plexi- 
glass,  and   the  other  made   of  sheet 


Top;    Meosurinq    the    Inclining    moment. 
Lieut.  Comdr.   Morgenroth  has  his  hand 


Center;  Plastic  model  showing  inclin- 
ing pendulum  in  position  ready  for 
inclining   experiment. 

Bottom;  Plostic  section  of  vessel  in- 
clined as  a  result  of  placing  on  boord 
a  rectangular  shaped  vessel   containing 
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Lieut.  Comdr.   D.  E.   Morgenroth. 

metal  to  represent  the  cruiser  U.S.S. 
Northampton,  which  was  lost  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war. 

The  plexiglass  model  was  used  to 
illustrate  the  effects  of  "free  surface" 
versus  fixed  ballast.  Initial  stability 
was  demonstrated  by  controlling  (1) 
location  of  free  surface,  and  (2) 
amount  of  free  surface.  Action  of 
the  ship  and  its  liquid  ballast  was 
readily  viewed  through  the  transpar- 
ent hull,  allowing  the  spectator  to 
view  his  problem  as  he  never  could 
on  a  full  si-e  ship. 

Compartmentation  flooding  was  il- 
lustrated with  the  aid  of  the  model 
cruiser.  The  12 -foot  ship  was  con- 
structed with  internal  watertight 
compartments  which  were  all  valved 
off  from  each  other.  Flooding  was 
accomplished  by  opening  the  little 
ship's  sea  valves  and  compartment 
valves  by  use  of  a  tiny  reach  -  rod 
which  gave  the  demonstrator  ready 
access  to  the  control  of  any  valve  in 
any  compartment.  By  floodmg  the 
Northampton  compartment  by  com- 
partment as  her  prototype  had  been 
flooded  when  torpedoed  by  the  Japa- 
nese, the  model  capsised  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  her  real-life  parent. 

The  Navy  certainly  has  simplified 
the  problems  of  stability  and  damage 
control  with  the  use  of  these  models. 
They  were  used  during  the  war,  as 
they  will  be  afterwards,  to  explain 
these  problems  to  students  readily 
and  augment  their  technical  learning 
with  illustrative  experimentation. 


IViavy  Board  on 
Welded  Ships  Makes 
Second  Interim  Report 


A  Navy  board  of  investigation 
convened  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  inquire  into  the  dc- 
.■iign  and  methods  of  construction  of 
welded  steel  merchant  vessels  re- 
ported that  no  vessels  have  been  lost 
due  to  hull  fractures  since  the  First 
Interim  Report  of  the  Board  com- 
piled one  year  ago,  although  of  a 
total  of  406.^  ships  launched.  722  of 
them  sustained  fractures.  This  is  as 
compared  with  4.^2  fractures  out  of 
.1  total  of  299.>  ships  as  reported  in 
the  First  Interim  Report  of  1944. 

Of  this  total  five  Liberty  ships 
which  suffered  serious  fractures  had 
to  be  abandoned  and  one  of  them 
broke  in  two.  This  was  caused  from 
a  fracture  near  the  forward  corner 
of  hatch  No.  3.  Pointing  out  that 
square  corners  very  frequently  act 
to  initiate  cracks,  the  board  says 
that  such  corners  are  to  be  rounded 
insofar  as  practicable,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  hatch  corners,  which  are  a 
proved  source  of  difficulty,  specific 
reinforcements  are  to  be  added.  On 
new  vessels,  an  improved  corner  re- 
inforcement is  being  fitted  during  the 
construction  period. 

"Numerous  structural  alterations 
have  been  made  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  Navy,  Coast 
Guard,  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping, and  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion," the  Board  reported,  "since  the 
inception  of  the  Board  to  investigate 
the  methods  of  construction  of  weld 
ed  steel  merchant  vessels."  These  in- 
cluded the  elimination  of  a  cut  in  the 
sheer  strake  of  the  Liberty  ships  in 
way  of  the  gangway;  freeing  of  the 
bulwark  from  the  top  of  the  sheer 
strake  cm  the  Liberty  ships;  and  ser 
rating  the  bilge  keel  on  both  the  Lib- 
erty ships  and  T2  tankers.  These 
structural  alterations  are  intended  to 
serve  two  purposes;  namely,  to  elim- 
inate as  many  crack  starters  as  pos- 
sible; and  to  introduce  barriers  to 
limit  the  progress  of  any  crack  which 
might  start  from  an  undetected  ori- 
gin. 

The  over-all  strength  of  the  hull 


girder  was  probably  the  first  item 
suspected  when  the  structural  failure 
problem  arose  on  the  ships.  Calcula- 
tions were  made  to  compare  the  over- 
all strength  of  the  current  Maritime 
Commission  welded  ship  designs  with 
similar  vessels  which  had  exhibited 
satisfactory  performance  in  service. 
These  calculations  indicate  that  the 
over-all  strength  of  the  designs  in 
question  is  equal  to  that  of  success- 
ful riveted  vessels. 

As  a  result  of  the  Board's  activi- 
ties, a  suggestion  booklet  for  welders 
and  welding  leadermen  has  been 
made,  and  in  citing  specific  instances 
of  failures  due  to  faulty  welding,  it 
outlined  one  doien  steps  to  insure 
sound  welds.  "It  is  not  generally  re- 
alized by  workmen  and  supervisors 
of  the  various  crafts  connected  with 
the  welding  of  ships  that  a  small 
fault  in  a  weld,  in  a  critical  location 
in  a  ship,  can  result  in  serious  frac- 
tures endangering  the  vessel."  it  was 
pointed  out.  and  it  was  with  this  in 
mind  that  specific  instances  were 
cited  and  outlined  in  detail. 

The  Board  also  conducted  full 
scale  bending  tests,  a  survey  of  re- 
search projects,  and  a  survey  of  ship- 
yard welding  practices. 

Constant  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  mass  production  of  ships  by 
the  use  of  welding  during  the  war, 
and  it  is  the  result  of  this  Board  that 
vital  and  revolutionary  steps  will  be 
formulated  to  eliminate  such  failures 
as  mentioned  above  in  the  future. 
As  a  result  of  the  Board's  work,  it  is 
apparent  that  these  methods  of  weld- 
ing are  here  to  stay  in  the  post-war 
maritime  world. 

Members  of  the  Board,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  are 
Rear  Admiral  Harvey  Johnson  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  chairman;  Vice  Ad- 
miral Howard  L.  Vickery,  USN, 
Commissioner,  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission; Vice  Admiral  E.  L.  Coch- 
rane and  David  Arnott,  vice  presi- 
dent and  Chief  Surveyor  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 
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Motorship  Emory  Victory.    iOOO-shp  Nordberg  propulsion    engines  Installed  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  «  Dry  Dock  Co. 

THS  6000-SHP  DIESEL 

OF  THE  M.  S.  EMORY  VICTORY 


By  R.  W.  Bayerlein 


^ 


^\  6000-SHP  NORDBERG 
diesel  engine  recently  completed  its 
sea  trial  in  the  M.S.  Emory  Victory. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  single  acting 
diesel  engine  of  its  type  ever  built 
in  America.  It  is  built  in  nine  cylin- 
ders, the  cylinder  bore  being  29"  and 
the  stroke  40".  It  operates  at  a  nor- 
mal speed  of  160  rpm.  At  this  speed 
the  rating  is  6000  shp.  The  engine, 
however,  is  capable  of  delivering 
lO""';  continuous  overload  or  6600 
shp  at  165  rpm,  and  25%  overload 
for  two  hours  or  7500  shp  at  172 
rpm. 

It  is  of  the  two  cycle  type,  with 
port  scavenging  and  port  exhaust, 
single  acting,  and  fitted  with  cross- 
heads.  Mechanical  injection  of  the 
fuel  is  used.  The  air  for  scavenging 
the  cylinders  is  obtained  by  the  use 
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(The  text  was  read  before  the  ■Maritime  I 
search"  Panel  o(  The  Propeller  Club  of  the  Unit 
States  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria.  New  York  City, 
October  17.  1945,  The  author  is  manager  of  t 
Heavy  Machinery  Division.  Nordberg  Manufacti 
■  nc  Co  .   MiKvauliee.   Wisconsin  ) 


Cylinder  tops  of  9-cyltnder  6000-shp 
Nordberg  two-cycle  diesel  engine.  M.S. 
Emory  Victory. 
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f  two  separately  motor-driven  cen- 
•ifugal  blowers,  furnishing  the  scav- 
iging  air  to  the  engine  at  approxi- 
lately  2^2  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  pressure, 
wo  blowers  were  decickd  upon, 
rst  because  of  their  favorable  phy- 
cal  dimensions,  and  second,  it  was 
3und  that  this  method  of  obtaining 
le  scavenging  air  was  the  least  e.x- 
ensive  and  the  simplest.  It  was  de- 
'ded  to  use  the  motor-driven  blow- 
rs  in  order  to  obtain  the  shortest 
igine  possible  and  gain  the  maxi- 
lum  accessibility  to  the  working 
arts.  In  the  event  of  failure  of  one 
ower,  the  engine  is  still  capable  of 
laintaining  70%  ship  speed  with  the 
ther  blower  operating. 

Fuel  Injection 

The  fuel  injection  system  was  de- 
eloped  by  the  American  Bosch  Cor- 
oration  in  collaboration  with  Nord- 
erg  engineers.  The  fuel  pumps  and 
uel  injection  nozzles  are  the  largest 
f  their  type  ever  made  in  this  coun- 
-y,  and  special  consideration  was 
iven  to  physical  dimensions  as  well 
s  to  mechanical  details.  In  the  shop 
n  the  test  stand  with  the  engine 
onnected  to  a  water  brake  for  load 
bsorption  the  engine  was  tested  for 

period  of  360  hours  on  a  continu- 
us  endurance  run  developing  6000 
hp  at  160  rpm,  immediately  fol- 
3wed  by  a  4S-hour  continuous  run 
t  110%  load,  and  followed  by  two 
lOurs  at  125%  load  with  correspond- 
ng  increase  in  shaft  speed.  The  fuel 
lil  used  in  these  tests  was  1 1.5  Baume 
t  60°  F.,  averaging  about  1100 
i.S.U.  at  100°  F.  Heat  value  per 
lound  was  18,345  btu.  It  was  found 
'est  to  keep  the  viscosity  at  the  injec- 
ion  nozzles  between  150  to  200 
i.S.U.,  which  required  heating  the 
uel  to  approximately  150°  F. 

This  is  an  important  development, 
s  obviously  the  diesel  engine  must 
le  in  a  position  to  burn  heavy  grades 
if  fuel  oil  if  it  is  to  maintain  a  favor- 
ble  operating  cost  position.  On  the 
hop  test  at  full  load  of  6000  shp, 
nd  operating  at  160  rpm,  with  fuel 
orrected  to  19,000  btu's  per  pound, 
he  economy  —  not  including  the 
ower  to  drive  the  scavenging  blow- 
rs — was  .34  lbs.  of  fuel  per  shp  hr., 

remarkably  low  fuel  consumption, 
orresponding  to  a  thermal  efficiency 
f  39%.  Fuel  consumed  per  shp  was 
ractically  the  same  over  the  range  of 
rom  2/3  power  to  full  power.  This 
/as  also  borne  out  on  the  trials  in  the 
esse!. 

Reversing  Gear 

The  reversing  gear  on  this  engine 


is  unique,  and  has  been  reduced  to 
its  simplest  form.  The  cam  shaft  is 
located  overhead  and  drives  the  fuel 
cams  operating  the  fuel  injection 
pumps.  The  fuel  injection  lines, 
therefore,  are  very  short  from  the 
pumps  to  the  injection  nozzles,  and 
all  of  these  lines  are  of  equal  length 
and  interchangeable.  This  is  very 
important  for  properly  handling  the 
fuel  in  the  injection  system.  On  a 
two  cycle  engine  it  is  only  necessary 
to  place  the  fuel  cams  in  either  the 
ahead  or  astern  position.  No  shifting 
of  rollers  over  cam  faces  occurs  in 
the  design.  It  means  that  the  cam 
shaft  must  only  be  revolved  approxi- 
mately 110°  in  order  to  place  the 
cams  in  their  proper  timed  positions 
for  either  ahead  or  astern  running. 
A  train  of  gears  was  introduced  be- 
tween the  crank  shaft  and  the  cam 
shaft.  The  gear  train  consists  of 
seven  gears,  including  the  driving 
gear,  which  is  mounted  upon  the  in- 
tegrally flanged  crank  shaft  coupling 
halves.  The  location  of  the  drive  is 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  cylinders 
near  a  node  in  the  shafting  system 
where  the  torsional  amplitude  is  at  a 
minimum.  The  reversing  process  con- 
sists of  controlling  the  angular  rela- 
tionship between  the  cam  shaft  upon 
which  the  fuel  cams  are  mounted  and 
the  crank  shaft,  through  a  four-gear 
reversing  mechanism  incorporated  in 
this  gear  train.  A  very  simple  and 
inexpensive  reversing  mechanism  is 
the  result.  It  is  fool-proof  and  trou- 
ble-free. The  number  of  parts  are  at 
a  minimum. 

The  crank  shaft  has  20"  diameter 
crank  pins  and  main  journals.  It  was 
made  in  two  sections,  each  a  single 
forging  of  one  piece,  one  with  five 
throws  and  the  other  with  four 
throws.  Complete  it  weighs  80,000 
lbs. — 40  tons.    It  is  41'  2"  long. 

The  bedplate  is  cast  in  two  sec- 
tions. Each  cylinder  block  is  an  in- 
dividual casting  fitted  with  a  remov- 
able cylinder  liner.  Piston  heads  are 
cast  steel  and  trunks  cast  iron.  The 
piston  heads  are  oil  cooled.  All  wear- 
ing parts  of  the  engine  are  renewable, 
and  all  such  parts  are  readily  acces- 
sible. 

The  weight  of  the  engine  proper 
including  the  thrust  bearing  is  about 
700,000  lbs.  or  115  lbs.  per  horse- 
power. Cast  iron  is  used  for  bases, 
frames,  cylinder  blocks  and  other 
heavy  parts,  and  no  particular  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reduce  the  weight 
beyond  that  which  is  accomplished 


6000-shp  Nordberg  marine  diesel  engir 


by  modern  design  and  short  cylinder- 
to-cyHnder  centers. 

The  following  preliminary  figures 
obtained  on  the  actual  sea  trial  of  the 
M.S.  Emory  Victory,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  6? 
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Dry  Dock  Co.  on  September  27.  2S 
.tnJ  2y.   1945,  are  interesting. 

At  two-thirds  power,  and  by  tor- 
sion meter  reading  of  4180  shp,  with 
the  engine  operating  at  147.9  rpm, 
the  pounds  of  fuel  consumed  per  shp 
hr.  was  .345.  At  1007^  power,  with 
the  torsion  meter  reading  5,942  shp. 
entjine  turning  at  approximately  165 
rpm.   the   pounds   of   fuel   consumed 


was  .."^5.^  per  shp  hr.  At  IIO','.  or 
6660  shp.  by  torsion  meter  and  the 
engine  operating  at  170  rpm,  the  fuel 
consumption  was  .355  lbs.  per  shp  hr, 
.md  125' ,  load,  or  7375  shp,  by 
torsion  meter  with  engine  operating 
.It  174.5  rpm,  the  fuel  consumption 
was  .36  lbs.  per  shp  hr.  In  this  con- 
nection I  should  like  to  mention  that 
the  fuel  oil  used  for  these  tests  was 


Machinery  Arrangement  of  a  Vessel  Propelled  by  a  6000-shp  Engine 


6000  S.H.P.  Nordberg  main 

Diesel  engine  1 

Centrifugal  scavenging  blower 2 

Kingsbury  thrust  bearing 1 

Propeller  shaft  

800-KW  Nordberg  Diesel  genera- 
tor engines  _ 2 

Control  stand  1 

Engine  telegraph  1 

Gauge  board 1 

Log  desk 1 

Alarm  panel  1 

Fresh  water  coolers  main  engine..-.  3 
Fresh  water  coolers  gen.  engines....  2 
Fresh  water  circulating  pumps 

main  engine  __._    3 

Fresh  water  circulating  pumps 

gen.  engine;,  2 

Fresh  water  sump  tank 1 

Salt  water  circulating  pumps  main 

engine  3 

Salt   water   circulating   pumps   gen. 

engines 2 

Lube  oil  cooler  main  engine 3 

Lube  oil  coolers  gen.  engines 2 


hem  Description  No. 

20  Lube  oil  pumps  main  engine   3 

21  Lube  oil  pumps  gen.  engines  2 

22  Lube  oil  centrifuges    2 

23  Lube  oil  purifiers       2 

24  Lube  oil  sump  main  engine    1 

25  Lube  oil  storage  tank    1 

26  Lube  oil  settling  tank   1 

27  Starting  air  compressors  2 

28  Starting  air  tanks       3 

29  Fuel  oil  booster  pump  main  engine  2 

30  Fuel  oil  filter,  main  engine 1 

31  Fuel  oil  booster  gen.  engines  2 

32  Fuel  oil  strainer  gen.  engines 2 

33  Fuel  oil  centrifuges  2 

34  Fuel  oil  settling  tank 2 

35  Main  switchboard  

36  F.O.  transfer  and  ballast  pump.. 

37  Fire  pump  _. 

38  Fire  and  sanitary  pump 

39  Sanitary  pump  

40  Ballast   pump   

41  Bilge  pump 

42  Fresh  water  pumps 2 

43  Evaporator  1 


Control   stand  and  goqe  board. 


around  500  S.S.U.  at  100°  F.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  these  are  prelimi- 
nary figures,  no  correction  having 
been  made  for  fuel  meter  calibration. 
The  high  heat  value  of  the  fuel  was 
approximately  19,000  btu  per  lb. 

The  diesel  engine  driven  generat- 
uig  sets,  which  on  this  vessel  are  also 
of  Nordberg  manufacture,  were  oper- 
ating with  a  total  load  of  around  585 
kw  for  all  purposes.  Approximately 
.i50  kw  is  used  by  the  two-motor 
driven  scavenging  blowers  or  470  hp 
input.    The   amount  of  fuel   burned 
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Switchboord  of  Emory  Victory. 


and  chargeable  to  the  motor-driven 
scavenging  blowers  was  204  lbs.  per 
hr,  which,  added  to  the  2095  lbs. 
per  hr  charges  to  the  main  engine, 
gave  an  economy  of  .387  lbs.  per  shp. 
Including  the  power  to  drive  all  of 
the  au.xiliaries  and  accessories,  lights, 
etc.,  the  pounds  of  fuel  per  shp  for 
all  purposes  was  .408,  which  is  a  re- 
markably low  over-all  economy. 

Reversing  from  operating  160  rpm, 
ahead  to  zero  speed  of  the  propeller, 
took  12  seconds.  To  go  from  160 
rpm  ahead  to  164  rpm  astern  took 
54  seconds.  The  vessel  was  dead  in 
the  water  in  3  'minutes  and  8  sec- 
onds. In  the  reverse  order  from  164 
rpm  astern  to  zero  rpm  took  9  sec- 
ands.  From  164  rpm  astern  to  160 
rpm  ahead  took  53  seconds.  The  ship 
ilso  by  that  time  was  dead  in  the 
water.  The  combined  exhaust  tem- 
perature at  full  load  was  540°  F.,  at 
1107c  load  610"  F.,  and  at  125% 
oad  650°  F.  This  is  the  temperature 
n  the  stack  just  before  entering  the 
waste  heat  boiler.  The  color  of  the 
:xhaust  was  clear  over  the  entire 
ange.  By  observation  the  vessel  was 
ioing  between   16  ,ind   17  knots. 
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Army  War 
Carqa  Losses 

The  war  against  Japan  cost  the 
Army  a  total  of  200,058  ship  tons 
of  cargo  lost  at  sea — 31  vessels  sunk 
and  two  vessels  damaged  en  route 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Pa- 
cific, Alaska  and  India  theaters. 

Army  cargo  shipped  to  these  areas 
in  the  44  months  of  the  war  totaled 
43,520,000  ship  tons.  Those  supplies 
lost  at  sea,  therefore,  represented 
(miy  0.46  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
shipped.  This  means  that  for  each 
10,000  ship  tons  of  cargo  sent  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Pacific,  46 
were  lost  at  sea. 

Major  General  C.  P.  Cross,  whose 
Transportation  Corps  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  moving  supplies  to  all 
overseas  theaters,  disclosed  that  de- 
spite the  far  greater  sea  distances  in 
the  Pacific,  cargo  losses  there  were 
less  than  half  proportionately  than 
those  suffered  in  the  Atlantic. 

When  losses  in  the  Pacific  are  add- 
ed to  the  previously  announced  537,- 
656  ship  tons  of  cargo  lost  on  out- 
bound moves  from  the  United  States 


to  the  European,  Mediterranean, 
Middle  East,  North  and  South  At- 
lantic and  Latin  American  areas,  a 
total  war  loss  of  outbound  Army 
cargo  at  sea  of  737,714  ship  tons  is 
obtained. 

Since  the  total  Army  cargo  ex- 
ports from  December,  1941,  through 
July,  1945,  amount  to  119,169,000 
ship  tons,  the  percentage  loss  for 
shipments  to  all  overseas  theaters  is 
0.62,  or  a  loss  rate  of  62  out  of  each 
10,000  ship  tons  exported. 

These  totals  include  Army  losses 
on  vessels  of  American  and  foreign 
registry  on  outbound  moves  from  this 
country.  Information  on  Army  cargo 
losses  and  statistics  on  cargo  shipped 
on  moves  within  and  between  over- 
seas theaters  is  not  available  because 
of  incomplete  data. 


liutch  Shipowners 
llrqed  to  Expand 

Urging  shipowners  to  expand  pres- 
ent steamship  lines  and  inaugurate 
new  ones,  the  Netherlands  Ministr>' 
of  Commerce  and  Trade  predicts 
greater  use  of  Holland's  harbors  by 
Dutch  shipping  in  the  future.  Ship- 
ping which  had  used  German  North 
Sea  ports  before  the  war  because  of 
German  Government  subsidies  will 
sail  from  Dutch  harbors  in  increas- 
ing numbers,  with  special  emphasis 
on  Scandinavian  trade,  "Economic 
Information,"  the  Ministry's  publica- 
tion, has  declared. 

However,  some  apprehension  is 
felt  in  Netherlands'  shipping  circles 
regarding  the  curtailment  of  German 
industry,  according  to  the  publica- 
tion. Since  Holland  has  always  been 
the  "distribution  office"  of  German 
imports,  Germany's  inability  to  im- 
port goods  would  have  a  serious  ef- 
fect oa  Netherlands  shipping.  The 
article  expressed  fear  that  Dutch 
transit  trade,  largely  engaged  in 
transport  to  and  from  Germany  be- 
fore the  war,  would  suffer  as  a  result 
of  changes  in  German  economic 
structure  decided  upon  at  the  Pots- 
dam conference. 
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]V[ew  Tuna  Clipper 
Chicken  of  the  Sea 
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HE  NEW  TUNA 
CLIPPER  Chicken  of  the  Sea,  built 
hy  Birchfield  Boiler  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
for  Captain  Harold  Morgan  and  his 
sons,  recently  completed  sea  trials 
and  is  now  engaged  in  fishing  for  the 
Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  from  whose 
brand  of  products  she  derives  her 
name. 

The  vessel,  which  is  of  all-welded 
steel  construction  throughout  and 
built  to  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  Class  E  requirements,  has 
an  over-all  length  of  142  feet,  be- 
tween perpendiculars  137  feet,  beam 
30  feet  and   a  depth  of   17   feet  6 


inches.  Her  draft  midships  is  14  feet, 
forward  13  feet,  and  after  15  feet, 
which  permits  a  freeboard  of  2  feet 
6  inches  with  a  load  displacement  of 
1020.7  tons  s.w. 

Her  hull  and  outboard  profile  pre- 
sents quite  a  smart  streamlined  ap- 
pearance, with  her  raked  stem  and 
overhanging  stern.  The  main  hull 
structure  extends  to  the  boat  deck 
for  almost  three-quarters  of  her 
length  from  the  stem,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable length  amidships  it  contin- 
ues on  up  to  the  bridge  deck.  This 
provides  a  very  comfortable  sheltered 
boat  deck  with  large  open  ports  for 


the  quarters  of  the  captain,  engineer, 
radioman,  and  16  crew  members, 
which  with  adjacent  washrooms  are 
located  in  an  all-welded  steel  deck- 
house. Another  steel  deckhouse, 
placed  in  the  midship  area  on  the 
main  deck,  houses  the  combination 
galley  and  mess  room,  with  the  ad- 
joining refrigerated  vegetable  and 
meat  lockers  and  a  conveniently  lo- 
cated washroom.  She  has  a  ma,jn- 
mast  and  derrick  at  aft  end  of  the 
bridge  deck' and  her  crow's  nest  is 
carried  on  a  tripod  on  the  top  of  the 
pilot  house. 

The  main  propulsion  unit  is  a  4 
cycle,  8  cylinder  Buchi  turbo-charged 
Enterprise  DMQ  38  diesel  engine  de- 
veloping 1560  hp  at  300  rpm,  which 
drives  a  single  shaft  and  propeller. 
The  main  auxiliaries  consist  of  twin 
4  cycle  D.S.X.-6  Enterprise  diesels 
each  of  which  develops  265  hp  at 
450  rpm,  and  drives  175-kw  West- 
inghouse  generators.  There  is  also 
a  35-hp  Caterpillar  diesel  engine  used 
for  stand-by  purposes.  The  diesel 
fuel  bunker  supply  amounts  to  60,- 
000  gallons,  sufficient  to  permit  the 
ship  to  cruise  the  entire  Pacific  fish- 
ing area,  and  is  carried  in  double  bot- 
tom tanks,  midship  side  tanks,  and  a 
deep  tank  forward. 

The  bait  and  fish  tanks  are  of  weld- 
ed steel  built  to  conform  to  the  lines 
of  the  vessel  aft,  and  are  equipped 
with  discharge  valves  on  port  and 
starboard,  so  that  the  overflow  may 
be  discharged  on  either  side  of  the 
vessel.  This  arrangement  tends  to 
keep  the  bloody  water  away  from  the 
side  of  the  ship  where  the  school  of 
fish  are. 

The  main  refrigeration  system  is 
the  all-brine  type  installed  by  the 
Northwest  Baker  Ice  Machine  Com- 
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Upper:    Corner  of 
Lower:  Crew's  quart 


Upper:    Intervoi    eye    level    of    oufside    loop    direction    finder 
located  over  chort  table. 
Lower:    The  pilot  house  with  wheel  stand,  automatic  binnacle. 
Enterprise     engine     instruments     and     signals,     and     Webster- 
Brinkley  photoelectric  pilot. 


pany,  consisting  of  three  main  com- 
pressors, with  lYi  X  lYi  twin  cyHn- 
der  machines  located  on  main  deck 
alongside  the  machinery  well.  The 
ship's  refrigerator  is  taken  care  of  by 


3]/2  X  3I/2  Baker  twin  set.  General 
Electric  motors  power  all  ice  ma- 
chines and  are  compactly  installed 
above  the  driven  flywheels,  between 
the  compressors  and  the  ship's  side. 


Also  on  the  main  deck  is  an  Ilg  ven- 
tilation unit  which  delivers  fresh  air 
to  all  quarters  and  engine  room. 
Seventeen  50-lb.-capacity  carbon  di- 
oxide flasks  on  the  deck,  with  outlets 


Left;     Instrument   panel   of   Enterprise   diesel   engines   with  a   Baker   ice  machine  on  extreme  right.     Right:    View  of  engine  room  with   15iO-hD 
main  Enterprise  diesel  engine  on  right  and  one  275*hp  Enterprise  diesel  auiiliarY  engine. 
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to  all  possible  points  of  fire  through- 
out the  ship;  provide  ample  fire  pro- 
tection. A  general  Electric  automatic 
switch  for  operating  the  fire  pump 
from  the  deck  is  another  piece  of  fire- 
fighting  equipment. 

The  pumping,  lighting,  ventilation 
and  ship's  refrigeration  while  in  port 
are  all  handled  by  a  .^0-kw  generator. 
The  Caterpillar  stand-by  diesel  has  a 
twin  disk  front  end  take-off  which 
can  operate  an  auxiliary  air  com- 
pressor. A  streamlined  stack  built 
into  the  after  end  of  the  pilot  house 
contains  the  main  engine  exhaust, 
equipped  with  a  Burgess  exhauster. 
General  Electric  and  U.  S.  Motors 
supply  the  power  for  the  brine  well 
circulation,  and  brine  transfer  pumps, 
which  are  Pacifies.  The  worm  gear 
steering  unit  and  electric  anchor 
hoist  are  manufactured  by  the  John- 
son Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  cargo  boom  and  other 
hoisting  is  taken  care  of  by  a  purse 


Newby  Busy  on 
Tuna  Clippers 

G,  Bruce  Newby,  naval  architect 
of  Long  Beach,  is  at  present  engaged 
on  the  construction  and  detail  plans 
of  a  tuna  clipper  of  his  own  design, 
whose  dimensions  are  105  feet  O.  A., 
25  feet  beam,  and  12  feet  in  depth. 
The  main  propulsion  unit  will  be  an 
Atlas  Imperial  diesel  engine  of  540 
hp  supercharged.  The  builders  will 
be  the  National  Iron  Works  of  San 
Diego. 

Newby  is  also  supervising  the  con- 
struction of  two  other  tuna  clippers, 
which  are  fitting  out  at  the  yard  of 
Colberg  Brothers  of  Stockton.  These 
boats  will  be  owned  by  the  Westgate 
Seafood  Products  of  San  Diego,  of 
which  Wade  Ambrose  is  president. 

The  main  particulars  of  these  ves- 
sels are  as  follows:  one  is  141  feet 
O.  A.,  29  feet  beam,  and  15  feet  3 
inches  depth,  engined  with  a  600- 
hp  Washington  Iron  Works  super- 
charged diesel:  the  other  is  112  feet 
long,  26  feet  beam,  and  14  feet  9 
inches  in  depth,  with  a  main  propul- 
sion diesel  unit  by  Fairbanks,  Morse 
of  540  hp. 

The  contract  for  these  vessels  was 
obtained  by  Clyde  Wood,  and  the 
fitting  out  IS  being  done  by  Colberg 
Brothers. 
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winch  powered  by  a  Westinghouse 
gear  motor. 

Radio  Laboratory  of  Seattle  sup- 
plied the  radio  equipment,  which 
consists  of  a  service  and  a  stand-by 
radiophone  and  an  RCA  code  radio. 
Immediately  above  the  chart  table 
there  are  eye  levels  and  controls  of  an 
Intervox  No.  65  outside  loop  direc- 
tion finder.  An  intercommunication 
system  between  pilot  house,  engine 
room,  galley,  and  main  work  centers 
is  provided.  Wehster-Brinkley  sup- 
plied the  photo-electric  pilot  and 
Lionel  Corporation  the  compensating 
binnacle,  both  located  on  the  top 
deck.  Submarine  Signal  Co.  supplied 
and  installed  the  1000-fathom  Fath- 
ometer. 

The  vessel  was  designed  by  Silas 
E.  Nelsen  and  Hubert  Bisson,  naval 
architects  for  Al  Davis"  Birchfield 
Boiler  Inc.,  to  meet  the  requirements 
specified  by  the  owner.  Captain  Mor- 
gan. Her  cruising  speed  is  12.6  knots, 
and  when  in  load  condition  12  knots. 


First  Pnst-War-Built 
Tuwbnat  In  M.  Y.  Harbor 

The  new  86-foot  harbor  tug  Ture- 
camo  Boys  is  the  first  post-war-built 
towboat  to  make  an  appearance  in 
New  York  Harbor. 

The  Turccamo  Boys,  owned  by 
Turccamo  Towing  Company,  was  de- 
signed by  Merrit  Demerest  of  New 
York    and    built    at    Jakobson    Ship- 


building Company,  Oyster  Bay,  New 
York.  The  keel  was  laid  March  LS, 
1945.  This  harbor  tug  is  powered 
with  an  8-cylinder  2-cycIe  gear  drive 
General  Motors  diesel  engine.  Th.: 
engine  develops  800  brake  hor.^r 
power. 

George  W.  Codrington,  vice  presi- 
dent of  General  Motors  and  gener.il 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Diesel  En- 
gine Division  of  General  Motors, , 
says,  "This  lightweight,  high  speed  I 
engine  was  employed  extensively  dur- 
ing the  war  and  is  now  being  used  i 
in  commercial  installations.  With  this 
type  engine  we  were  able  to  furnish  i 
200  more  horsepower  in  10  per  cent 
less  space  and  with  20  per  cent  less 
weight  than  with  engines  generally 
used  heretofore  in  this  si?e  boat." 


New  Designs  by 
Juslyn  &  Ryan 

The  firm  of  Joslyn  and  Ryan,  naval 
architects  and  marine  engineers,  are 
at  present  engaged  on  the  designs  of 
10  whale  killer  vessels  for  foreign 
owners.  The  proposed  dimensions  of 
these  vessels  are:  130  feet  long,  27 
feet  6  inches  beam,  14  feet  1  inch 
depth,  and  a  draft  of  9  feet.  The 
power  unit  will  be  a  1600-hp  Uni- 
flow  engine  and  the  speed  will  be 
about  17.5  statute  miles. 

The  same  owners  have  also  request- 
ed  that  designs  be  drawn  up  for  the 
construction  of  a  whale  factory  ship, .] 
whose  length  may  be  between  500 « 
and  600  feet. 


Princess  Pat  Completes 

Successful  Maiden  Vuyaqe 


The  all-steel  tuna  cHpper  Princess 
Pat  was  the  lead  ship  to  return  from 
the  Galapagos  fishing  grounds  to  San 
Diego  with  the  first  fishing  license 
issued  since  before  the  war  and  a 
full  load  of  fish  from  these  waters. 

The  managing  owner.  Otto  C. 
Kiessig,  reports  that  "the  trip  was 
uneventful,  all  the  machinery  func- 
tioning perfectly,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ship  and  its  power  equip- 
ment was  outstanding,  requiring  only 
corrections  of  .a  very  minor  nature.' 


The  Princess  Pat  was  built  and 
delivered  by  the  Newport  Beach 
Yard  of  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corp. 
in  July  of  this  year  and  has  a  99  feet 
O.  A.  length,  a  beam  of  25  feet,  and 
a  depth  of  1.^  feet  9  inches.  She  is 
powered  by  an  Enterprise  DMG  .^6 
diesel  engine  of  600  bhp  at  400  rpm, 
which  gives  her  an  average  speed  of 
1 1 . 1  knots.  The  vessel  was  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  September  issue  of  this 
publication,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment plans  are  as  shown. 


■vangement  plans  of  Princess  Par  on  following  two  pages 
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Weighing  Fish  In  Motinn 

New  Method  of  Handling  Sardines  on  Conveyor  Scales 
By  Henry  J.  Barbour 


Years  ago,  when  a  cannery's  boats 
arrived  with  a  cargo  of  fish  the  job 
of  unloading  and  weighing  them  was 
not  only  a  long  and  tedious  one  but 
was  also  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  to 
both  the  fishermen  and  the  canneries. 
Now,  thanks  to  modern  machinery  in 
the  way  of  special  pumps  for  reliev- 
ing the  vessels  of  their  fares,  and 
scales  that  weigh  the  fish  while  in 
motion,  bottlenecks  are  broken  and 
the  job  of  canning  rolls  merrily  along. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  industry, 
the  lampara  boats  and  purse  seiners 
tied  up  well  ofl^shore  and  discharged 
their  cargoes  into  buckets  which  trav- 
eled along  on  aerial  cables  extending 
from  the  fish  tower,  at  the  tip  of  the 
canner>'  wharf,  to  moorings  in  the 
bay.  The  type  of  traveling  bucket 
used  carried  about  615  pounds  of 
the  little  fish,  and  the  catch  of  each 
vessel  was  tallied  and  paid  for  in 
multiples  of  this  unit  of  weight.  The 
bucket  method  of  offshore  unloading 
served  the  industry  from  its  begin- 
ning at  the  start  of  the  present  cen- 
tury until  about  1927.  This  is  the 
old  method.  It  is  out  of  date  now, 
and  but  little  used. 

The  trouble  with  the  bucket  hoist 
system  was  this.  The  lampara-rigged 
fishermen  imported  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  1906  had  put  the  industry 
on  its  feet,  but  volume-minded  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  was  not  content  to 
stay  with  this  Old  World  tradition 
when  more  sardines  per  boat  and 
more  dollars  per  man  was  the  attrac- 
tive alternative,  and  by  1927  a  new 
type  of  purse  seiner  had  evolved  with 
a  vastly  greater  capacity.  Half  a  day 
was  required  to  discharge  the  100 
tons  which  would  constitute  the  av- 
erage cargo  of  one  of  the  seiners. 
The  tedious  615 -pounds -at -a -time 
method  was  too  slow  for  the  appe- 
tites of  the  growing  canneries,  and 
the  situation  was  further  compli- 
cated by  the  not  infrequent  heavy 
weather  which  would  suspend  opera- 
tions completely  for  days  at  a  time. 
The  answer  to  the  unloading  bot- 
tleneck was  pumping  the  fish  into  the 
canneries  through  underwater  pipes. 
A  special  design  of  Fairbanks-Morse 
centrifugal  pump  is  used.  At  the 
deep-water  end  of  the  suction  line  a 


flexible  hose  is  run  up  to  the  surface 
and  there  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
a  V-shaped  floating  hopper.  The 
seiners  come  alongside,  spill  their 
cargo  into  the  hopper  with  whatever 
speed  their  mechanical  unloading  de- 
vices make  possible,  and  the  fish  are 
sucked  through  the  long  tube  and 
delivered  undamaged  to  the  cannery. 
An  advantage  quite  unforeseen  arose 
through  the  use  of  the  pump  dis- 
charge method.  While  less  than  one 
out  of  every  2000  fish  is  damaged  by 
its  journey  through  the  suction  pipe 
and  the  pump,  the  jostling  and  toss- 
ing of  the  trip  is  just  sufiicient  to  de- 
scale the  delicate  fish,  and  they  arrive 
at  the  cutters  with  the  first  of  the 
processing  stages  already  accom- 
plished. 

Unloading  troubles  were  now  end- 
ed. A  single  centrifugal  pump,  pow- 
ered by  a  30-horsepower  motor,  will 
bring  ashore  and  de-scale  about  70 
tons  of  sardines  in  the  space  of  a 
single  hour — but  a  new  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself.  With  the  buckets  no 
longer  in  use  to  tally  the  tonnage  of 
the  catch  in  615-pound  lots,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  weigh  the  fish  by 
another  means — and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  slow  their  transit  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

The  first  weighing  methods  adopt- 
ed by  the  canneries  involved  the  use 
of  conventional  suspended  and 
weigh-can  dial  scales.  The  centrifu- 
gal pumps  discharged  the  sardines 
into  a  flume  which  sluiced  its  load 
on  to  a  wire  belt  conveyor,  which  in 
turn  elevated  them  some  60  to  80 
feet  to  the  scale  house.  Here  they 
were  dumped  into  a  hopper  -  type 
scale  with  two  containers — each  of 
about  500-pound  capacity.  Each  unit 
was  supervised  by  a  weighmaster 
who  controlled  the  stream  of  fish 
from  the  conveyor  by  means  of  a 
swing  gate  in  the  chute  between 
elevator  and  scale.  As  the  scale  dial 
indicator  would  show  that  the  first 
container  had  filled  to  approximately 
500  pounds,  the  swing  of  a  lever 
would  divert  the  load  of  cascading 
sardines  to  the  second  can.  The  first 
could  then  be  emptied  and  returned 
to  its  position  on  the  scale  The  latter 
operations    could    be    performed    in 
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Second  from  Bottom:  With  three  of  the 
new  Foirbonks-Morse  sardine  conveyor 
scales  in  present  use.  the  K.  Hovden 
Company  rates  highest  among  the  Mon- 
[VocH^"'"""'"'  '"""'"  '"  "^'Shing 
Bottom:  The  Oinard  Conning  Company 
uses  two  conveyor  scales  for  weighing 
the  pilchards. 

less  time  than  that  required  for  the 
fillmg  of  the  other  can. 

Scores    with    the    boat    operators 
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were  now  tallied  in  terms  of  50fl- 
pound  can  lots.  The  problem  of  un- 
loading delay  had  been  solved  and 
the  fish  were  being  weighed,  but  the 
weighing  system  depended  on  hu- 
man judgment  and  integrity  for  its 
accuracy,  and  as  in  any  similar  situa- 
tion there  were  occasions  when  nei- 
their  the  canneries  nor  the  fishermen 
were  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
method.  An  attempt  was  made  at 
automatic  weighing  in  bulk  lots,  but 
this  involved  boosting  the  unit  quan- 
tity to  1000  pounds,  and  such  a 
deluge  of  fish  released  simultaneously 
into  the  discharge  flume  had  a  habit 
of  clogging  and  stopping  operations. 

At  last  has  come  the  effective  and 
complete  solution  of  the  problem — 
the  Fairbanks-Morse  conveyor  scales 
— a  weighing  mechanism  which  will 
compute  and  record  the  weight  of 
the  sardines  in  transit  as  they  pass 
over  the  scale  on  a  conveyor  belt 
moving  at  the  rate  of  100  feet  a  min- 
ute. The  capacity  of  the  scale  as 
used  in  this  application  is  150  tons 
an  hour,  but  to  date  the  maximum 
discharge  from  the  fish  pumps  to  the 
conveyor  belt  has  not  exceeded  an 
hourly  120  tons.  The  recorder  reg- 
isters the  weight  of  the  moving  sar- 
dines to  such  an  accurate  degree 
that  buyer  and  vendor  are  alike  sat- 
isfied with  the  integrity  and  truth  of 
the  transaction  record. 

The  scale  unit  is  equipped  with  a 
fresh  water  sprinkler  at  each  end  of 
the  conveyor  run  to  wash  the  fish 
scale  and  broken  particles  and  at  the 
same  time  to  neutralize  the  salt  water 
which  will  inevitably  drain  from  the 
sardines  just  removed  from  their  nat- 
ural element.  Some  of  the  installa- 
tions employ  belts  made  of  stainless 
steel.  Others  use  a  belting  of  gal- 
vanized wire. 

The  capacity  increase  from  the  70 
tons  an  hour  possible  by  the  older 
handling  process  to  the  150  tons  an 
hour  which  the  Fairbanks  -  Morse 
conveyor  scale  will  pass  (and  the  far 
more  accurate  and  confidence-stimu- 
lating method  of  recording  fish 
weight)  is  accompanied  by  another 
advantage.  It  was  formerly  necessary 
to  station  a  weighmaster  at  each 
scale.  Now  a  single  operator  can 
oversee  the  functioning  of  all  of  the 
conveyor  scales  in  any  one  plant — 
a  saving  small  per  can  of  sardines  but 
nevertheless  of  real  proportions  when 
figured  at  the  volume  to  which  the 
industry  has  grown. 

The  use  of  the  Fairbanks-Morse 
conveyor  scale  in  the  fishing  industry 
is  growing  rapidly,  and  canners  are 


enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  The  K.  Hov- 
den  Food  Products  Company  has  in- 
stalled three  of  them,  and  there  are 
two  each  in  operation  at  the  Oxnard 
Canning  Company  and  the  San  Car- 
los Canning  Company.  One  Fair- 
banks-Morse conveyor  scale  apiece  is 
working  at  the  Central  Packing  Com- 
pany, the  Edgewater  Packing  Com- 
pany, the  Monterey  Canning 
Company,  the  Monterey  Fish  Prod- 
ucts Company  and  the  San  Xavier 
Fish   Products  Company. 


The  California  Packing  Company 
and  the  Carmel  Canning  Company 
have  one  each  on  hand — to  be  in- 
stalled later  this  year  when  other 
items  of  necessary  unloading  equip- 
ment become  available.  Six  more 
Fairbanks-Morse  conveyor  scales  are 
building  for  delivery  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  other  sardine  processors  in 
the  district,  and  by  1946  it  is  antici- 
pated that  weighing  fish  in  motion 
will  be  common  practice  among  pro- 
gressive canners. 


Two  San  Diego 

Tuna  Clippers 


By  K.  M.  Wofker 


The  modern,  all  brine  refrigerated 
tuna  clipper  Portiguesa  was  built  by 
the  Lynch  Shipbuilding  Company  at 
San  Diego  for  the  Manuel  Rosa  fam- 
ily. This  fine  wooden  vessel  is  122 
feet  long  over-all,  27  feet  beam  and 
13  feet  6  inches  molded  depth,  and 
will  carry  approximately  200  tons  of 
tuna  in  brine.  The  big  clipper  is 
managed  by  Victor  Rosa  and  will  fish 
for  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Com- 
pany. 

Main  propelling  power  is  supplied 
by  an  8-cylinder  12"xl5"  .Enter- 
prise diesel  engine  supercharged  to 
SOO  horsepower.  This  power  is  de- 
livered at  .375  rpm  and  turns  a  ?-blade 
bronze  propeller  72"  diameter  and 
42"  pitch  to  give  the  vessel  a  speed 
of  10  miles  an  hour. 

Auxiliary  power  is  furnished  by 
two  112-hp  Caterpillar  diesel  engines 
each  driving  a  110-volt,  75-kw  direct 
current  generator.  All  pumps  and 
compressors  are  individual  motor 
driven.  Refrigeration  is  furnished  by 
two  5"  X  5"  Kohlenberger  compres- 
sors each  with  20-hp  motors  and  one 
6"  X  6"  Kohlenberger  ammonia  com- 
pressor driven  by  a  30-hp  motor. 
Brine  is  circulated  by  14  one-hp  mo- 
tors each  driving  a  2^"  centrifugal 
pump  and  all  are  neatly  arranged 
along  the  shaft  alley  bulkhead,  seven 
on  a  side. 

Bait  pumps  are  two  10"  centrif- 
ugal pumps  driven  by  15-hp  motors 
and  one  8"  centrifugal  pump  Vv/ith  a 
10-hp  motor. 

Starting  air  is  supplied  by  two 
Worthington  2 -stage  compressors 
each  driven  by  a  5-hp  motor. 

Fuel  is  carried  in  four  of  the  brine 


holds  on  the  southbound  voyage,  two 
steel  tanks  on  each  side  at  the  for- 
ward  end  of  the  hold  being  arranged 
for  fuel  oil  and  brine.  With  the  large 
bow  tank  and  two  steel  tanks  in  the 
stern,  a  total  of  31,000  gallons  of 
fuel  oil  can  be  carried.  The  two  stern 
fuel  oil  tanks  are  also  arranged  to 
stow  fish  in  brine.  The  two  forward 
bait  tank  compartments  on  deck  are 
fitted  with  brine  refrigeration,  while 
the  third,  or  after  bait  tank,  is  ar- 
ranged only  for  bait  and  fuel  oil  and 
will  be  empty  on  the  northbound 
voyage.  On  a  basis  of  estimated  fuel 
consumption  of  40  gallons  per  hour 
the  ship  will  have  a  range  of  7750 
miles. 

There  is  an  electric  windlass  for- 
ward driven  by  a  10-hp  motor  and 
a  2-ton  cargo  winch  on  the  upper 
deck  aft  driven  by  a  5-hp  motor.  The 
steering  gear  is  electric  motor  driven. 

The  crew  accommodations  consist 
of  15  berths,  all  located  on  the  upper 
deck  in  light,  airy  rooms.  The  galley 
and  messroom  is  located  on  the  main 
deck  in  the  after  end  of  the  house, 
where  cooking  is  done  on  an  "Ingle" 
fuel  oil  range  with  Monel  metal  hood 
and  trim.  This  is  an  unusually  com- 
modious room  extending  the  full 
width  of  the  house,  with  sink  and 
dressing  table  the  full  length  on  the 
starboard  side  and  crew's  mess  table 
and  seats  down  the  port  side. 

Manuel  Rosa,  who  superintended 
the  construction  from  the  keel  lay- 
ing to  completion,  has  given  all  pos- 
sible consideration  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  crew,  and 
(Continued  on  page  76.S  I 
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LDADLIIVES 


RESTORED 


By  Lt.  Case  Davison.  USMS 


After  several  years  of  disregard 
because  of  wartime  emergency  needs, 
observance  of  leadlines  is  again  being 
enforced. 

Administration  of  the  Interna- 
tional Loadline  Laws  now  and  hence- 
forth IS  being  accomplished  at  each 
American  seaport  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  Inspection  Service  of  the 
L'nited  States  Coast  Guard;  prior  to 
the  war  enforcement  of  loadlines  was 
handled  through  the  customs  offices. 

Assignment  of  requisite  loadlines 
and  certificates  remains  unchanged, 
those  duties  being  the  care  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 

Masters  of  merchant  ships  arc  re- 
minded by  the  Coast  Guard  that 
loadline  certificates  must  be  endorsed 
annually,  regardless  of  the  expiration 
date  of  such  certificates. 

Coast  Guard  officers  and  men  of 
the  Inspection  Service  will  check 
each  vessel's  loadline  and  draft  im- 
mediately before  sailing  and  issue  the 
documents  necessary  for  obtaining 
clearance. 

Loadline  markings — of  a  sort — 
were  first  originated  and  used  by  the 
famous  merchant  traders  of  the  Med- 
iterranean many  centuries  ago.  The 
beginnings  of  such  marks  were  in  the 
nature  of  trade-marks  to  indicate  ves- 
sel ownership  by  the  mercantile 
houses  that  dominated  watcrbornc 
commerce. 

Various  types  and  kinds  of  sym- 
bols were  thus  employed,  one  of  the 
most  common  being  numerous  varia- 
tions of  the  loadline  disk  we  know  so 
familiarly  nowadays.  (The  impor- 
tant zone  and  season  marks  used  cur- 
rently were,  of  course,  not  yet  de- 
veloped.) 

It  appears  from  historical  records 
that  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,     Romans,     Sardinians     and 


some  of  the  Slavic  peoples  commonly 
used  such  marks  approximately  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  their 
"trade-marks"  were  just  that — and 
had  no  relationship  with  the  loadline 
markings  of  today  that  are  primarily 
for  the  safety  of  ship,  crew  and 
cargo. 

Evolution  through  the  centuries 
disclosed  that  an  unfortunate  num- 
ber of  merchants  were  inspired  by 
greed  to  dangerously  overload  their 
vessels  without  any  regard  for  the 
seaworthiness  of  the  ship  that  was 
thus  deeply  laden.  Thousands  of 
ships  were  lost  at  sea  as  the  years 
passed.  Seamen  were  cheap — and 
the  merchants  charged  off  to  experi- 
ence the  ships  and  goods  thus  lost. 
Those  losses  were  "normal"  business 
r:sks,  and  the  additional  profits  of 
deep-laden  ships  offset  the  occasional 
financial  disaster  because  of  what 
was  considered  simply  as  bad  luck  in 
a  commercial  venture. 

About  500  years  ago,  marine  in- 
surance in  its  modern  form  came  into 
being.  Merchants  protected  their 
shipping  interests  against  possible 
complete  losses  by  investing  in  each 
other's  voyages.  Thus,  a  merchant 
sending  a  vessel  off  on  a  voyage 
would  pay  relatively  small  sums,  (our 
modern  "premiums")  to  other  mer- 
chants against  the  chance  the  deep- 
laden  ship  would  be  lost,  and  if  it 
were,  he  could  then  recover  a  major 
portion  of  the  far  greater  financial 
loss  he  otherwise  would  have  borne 
alone.  Since  most  ships  did  actually 
complete  successful  voyages,  despite 
the  fact  they  were  loaded  to  a  risky 
point  of  unseaworthiness,  such  ma- 
neuvers were  good  investments  for 
all  concerned  just  by  virtue  of  the 
law  of  averages. 

But  as  the  business  of  marine  in- 
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suring  became  better  developed  and 
more  specialized,  it  wasn't  long  be- 
fore the  underwriters  of  ships  and 
cargoes  felt  a  desperate  need  for  a 
more  systematized  and  standardised 
yardstick  for  loading  ships  and  a 
generally  better  arrangement  for  pro- 
tecting the  money  they  were  invest- 
ing in  insurance.  They  wanted  a 
more  exact  measure  for  the  risk  of 
their  money.  A  limit  to  the  amount 
of  cargo  that  any  given  ship  should 
put  to  sea  with  they  felt,  would  be  a 
big  step  in  the  right  direction,  along 
with  other  factors  for  consideration. 

Meanwhile,  the  forerunner  of 
present-day  loadline  marks — the  an- 
cient trade-mark  symbols — continued 
in  common  use  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience and  tradition,  the  origins  of 
which  had  already  been  almost  for- 
gotten. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  merchants 
were  placing  their  trade-marks  on  the 
ship's  hull  to  indicate  the  great  depth 
to  which  they  could  load  each  ves- 
sel; contrary  to  present  use,  such 
"loadline  marks"  were  in  the  nature 
of  a  boast,  rather  than  a  care  for 
safety. 

Incidentally  by  that  time  most  of 
the  ships  of  the  mercantile  houses  of 
Venice  were  marked  with  a  cross, 
those  of  Genoa  commonly  used  three 
parallel  bars  and  ships  of  Sardinia 
seem  to  have  created  and  used  the 
eircle-and-Iine  symbol  that  alone  has 
remained  until  today  as  the  loadline 
disk  of  all  modern  maritime  nations. 
The  circle  has  no  use  of  value  nowa- 
days except  as  a  familiar  reminder  of 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  seafaring 
profession  and  the  many  customs  and 
traditions  with  which  it  is  so  richly 
endowed. 
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I  HE  UNITED  STATES 
NAVY  has  a  tremendous  investment 
in  plants  and  facilities  for  the  build- 
ing, repair  and  maintenance  of  ships 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Navy  Department  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  of  its  West  Coast 
Naval  Repair  Bases  without  interrup- 
tion in  the  big  job  of  keeping  up  the 
peacetime  Navy. 

Most  recent  of  these  establish- 
ments is  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
plant,  known  as  U.  S.  Naval  Dry- 
docks  Terminal  Island,  California.  Of 
this  $65,000,000  plant  Rear  Admiral 
Cochrane,  U.S.N.,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ships,  said,  "The  United 
States  Naval  Drydocks  on  Terminal 
Island  will  be  a  permanent  peace- 
time establishment  furnishing  dry- 
dock  and  repair  service  to  a  large 
part  of  the  fleet  which  will  return  to 
base  in  this  harbor." 

Work  on  the  Terminal  Island  area, 
now  occupied  by  this  base,  was  start- 
ed in  September,  1940,  under  a  con- 
tract let  by  the  Navy  to  Guy  F.  At- 
kinson Company  and  George  Pollock 
Company,  the  intention  then  being  to 
build  some  shops,  three  drydocks  and 
some  outfitting  piers,  and  lease  the 
facility  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany Shipbuilding  Division,  for  op- 
eration with  naval  priority.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1943,  the  Navy  took  over  the 
facilities  for  operation  and  selected 
Captain  Fred  M.  Earle,  then  Produc- 
tion Officer  at  Bremerton  Navy  Yard, 
as  the  first  commanding  ofiicer  of 
U.  S.  Naval  Drydocks  Terminal 
Island. 


Top  of  page:  Three  cruisers,  a  de- 
stroyer and  o  converted  four-stacher 
tie    up   ai   one   ot   the    outfitting    piers. 


Bottom:     Caisson    is    closed    by    tug 
huge  worship  is  drydocked. 
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IVAVAL  DHYDDrKS 

TERMINAL  ISLAIVU 

(.■III  P/iolo,  Oftifial  r.  S.  Navy  Pholos) 


When  Captain  Earle  took  over  on 
February  25,  1943,  the  following  fa- 
cilities were  installed:  a  small  wing 
of  the  Administration  Building;  a 
small  combination  Personnel  and 
Guard  House  Building;  a  large  ma- 
chine shop  —  sans  machinery;  two 
warehouse-type  structures;  a  Public 
Works  shop  and  garage  and  small 
utility  building;  three  drydocks,  the 
large  Moreell  Drydock  being  the  only 
one  of  the  three  completed  and  in 
operation;  and  the  1000 -foot  pier 
Number  One. 

The  Moreell  graving  dock  is  over 
1100  feet  long,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  will  accommodate  any 
ship  afloat.  Today  there  are  com- 
pleted and  in  operation  the  other  two 
graving  docks,  known  as  cruiser 
docks,  each  700  feet  long,  and  moor- 
ings for  two  floating  drydocks  off 
the  end  of  pier  four. 

There  are  four  concrete  piers  each 
over  1200  feet  long  completed  or 
under  construction,  and  these  are 
served  by  six  2  5 -ton  ar)d  two  50-ton 
portal  cranes. 

These  docks  are  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  of  caisson  gates  and 
with  very  powerful  electric  drive 
pumps  controlled  from  the  dock 
house,  so  that  once  a  ship's  hull  is 
spotted  it  is  only  a  very  short  time 
before  the  dock  is  empty  and  the 
ship's  hull  sitting  on  the  keel  and 
bilge  blocks  ready  for  scraping  or  for 
hull  repairs. 


Upper:  Unique  prefabrication  repolr  job 
in  lojt  sfaqes  of  compietlon  on  U.S.S. 
Jenhlns.  Huqe  hull  section  and  boiler 
reody  fo  be  launched  by  means  of  tem- 
porary greased  way  Info  side  of  the 
ship. 

Lower:  Hull  section  with  installed  boiler 
on  Its  way  info  place  in  the  side  of  the 


The  machine  shop,  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  West,  is  now  completely 
equipped  with  all  types  and  varieties 


of  the  highly  specialized  machine 
tools  necessary  in  this  type  of  estab- 
lishment. Included  in  this  equipment 
arc  several  tools  that  are  the  largest 
of  their  type  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Instances  are:  the  largest  boring  mill 
west  of  Chicago;  and  the  630-ton 
machine  planer  used  for  facing  ar- 
mor plate.  This  latter  machine,  not- 
withstanding its  immense  size,  is  so 
delicately  adjusted  to  accurate  ma- 
chining that  it  has  to  be  protected 
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Upper:    Berthed  at  U.  S.  Noval  Drydocbs  on  Ternlniil  Islond  for  repo 


a  Japanese  torpedo  bomber's 
bears  mute  testimony  to  the 
crashed  into  the  tully-liqhted, 
to  evacuate  wounded  men  t 
Lower:    The  gaping  hole  in  tl 


attack,"   the  Navy  hospital  ship   USS  Comfort 

vogeness    of   our   foe    in   the    Pacific.     The   Jap    plane 

Briy  identified  hospitol  vessel  while  it  was  attempting 

Olcinawa,    hilling    31    and    wounding    over    50    more. 

upcrstructure  ond  main  deck  of  the  ship. 


Juit,  laid  in  troughs  in  the  concrete 
floor.  Special  control  dead  front 
switchboards  divide  the  power  cir- 
cuits into  convenient  grouping  units. 
Fenestration  is  amply  provided,  and 
a  well -designed  system  of  indirect 
lighting  takes  care  of  night  work  and 
dark  days.  In  design  and  equipment 
this  machine  shop  ranks  with  the  best 
ill  the  country. 

Plate  Shop 

The  plate  or  steel  shop  is  the  heart 
of  a  shipyard  so  far  as  ship  hull 
work  is  concerned.  Here  at  Naval 
Drydocks  the  plate  shop  and  the 
plate  yard  adjoining  are  both  under 
cover  and  each  is  served  by  an  elec- 
tric bridge  crane  with  a  100  -  foot 
span.  The  plate  shop  is  equipped  with 
bending  rolls,  bending  press,  mul- 
tiple drill  presses,  punches,  shears, 
bulldozers,  furnaces,  and  a  modern 
lOnO-ton  hydraulic  forging  press  that 
operates  under  finger-tip  control. 

Complete  equipment  for  electric 
arc  welding  and  for  flame  cutting  is 
installed,  including  several  flame  cut- 
ting machines  for  duplicating. 

Electrical  and  Optical  Shop 

This  IS  one  of  the  most  interesting 
buildings  in  the  yard.  Heavily  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete,  it  is 
erected  on  a  boating  foundation  to 
prevent  vibrations  from  disturbing 
delicate  instruments.  The  building, 
which  cost  over  $700,000,  contains 
100,000  s.f.  of  floor  space.  The  larg- 
est electroplating  shop  in  the  West  is 
housed  in  this  shop.  Here  radar, 
range  finders,  sextants,  all  types  of 
electric  controls,  ships'  radios,  com- 
passes, and  many  other  gadgets  are 
adjusted,  repaired,  tested,  and  re- 
turned to  the  ship  as  good  as  new. 


by  a  special  housing  in  which  air 
conditioning  is  used  to  maintain  a 
constant  temperature.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  a  $1,700,000  addition  to  this 
shop  is  under  way. 

The  bays  of  this  shop  are  served 
by  powerful  electric  bridge  cranes  of 
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combined  capacity  to  meet  any 
weight  -  lifting  demand  that  could 
arise  in  operation  of  machine  tools. 
All  the  principal  tools  are  of  indi- 
vidual electric  drive  and  the  small 
tools  are  driven  in  groups.  Electric 
power  wiring  is  all  installed  in  con- 


Woodworking  Shop 

A  large  building  of  two  stories 
which  houses  the  riggers'  shop,  joiner 
shop,  sail  loft,  and  mold  loft.  In  the 
riggers"  department,  cables  and  ma- 
nila  gear  are  manufactured  or  over- 
hauled   and   reinstalled.     The   joiner 
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shop  manufactures  all  types  of  ship 
furniture  and  fittings  as  well  as  small 
boats  of  many  types. 

All  canvas  items  such  as  sails,  tar- 
paulins and  gun  covers  are  cut  to 
measure  and  fabricated  in  the  sail 
loft. 

E.xpert  loftsmen  lift  the  accurate 
measure  of  chips'  forms  and  in  the 
mold  loft  make  templates  of  plywood 
paper  to  guide  the  shipfittcrs  in  shap- 
ing and  dimensioning  steel  in  the 
plate  shop. 

There  are  many  other  miscella- 
neous shops,  such  as  piping  shop, 
coppersmith,  blacksmith,  electric  wir- 
ing, salvage  shop  — m  short,  U.  S. 
Naval  Drydocks  at  Termmal  Island 
is  a  complete  plant  ready  to  tackle 
any  major  repair,  reconditioning,  or 
conversion  job  for  any  type  of  ship. 
As  of  August,  1945,  the  record 
shows: 

Total  dockings 406 

Total  availabilities 685 

Total  major  repairs  and  over- 
hauls (over  1000  man- 
days)  305 

Major  ships  handled: 

Battleships   9 


Cruisers  (CA  £r  CL)  14 

Carriers    (CVE) 14 

Destroyers   46 

Destroyer  Escorts 2 1 

Oilers  (Home  Port) .^9 

Major  Conversions: 

USS    Hope,    Navy    Hospital 
Ship 

USS    Arcadia,    Destroyer 
Tender 

Warehouses 

Stored  in  reinforced  concrete  ware- 
houses  is  a  stock  of  industrial  stores 
representing  87,000  different  items 
for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
fleet.  This  stock  is  valued  at  $27,- 
000,000.  Monthly  issues,  exclusive  of 
ordnance  material,  total  over  $1,000,- 
000.  The  cafeteria,  with  its  annex 
and  12  portable  units,  serves  nearly 
14,000  meals  daily.  The  annual  ci- 
vilian pay-roll  averages  over  $38,- 
000,000.  When  present  construction 
is  completed  the  total  U.  S.  Navy 
investment  on  this  plant  will  be  ap- 
proximately $65,000,000  in  property 
and  buildings  exclusive  of  equip- 
ment. 


Captoin  George  T.  Paine,  U.S.N.. 
sumed  duties  of  Commanding  Officei 
U.  S.  Naval  Drydocks.  Terminol  Isia 
and  Industrial  Manager  of  the  Eleve 
Naval  District  on  August  20,   1945. 


In  August,  1945,  Captain  Earle 
was  detached  from  U.  S.  Naval  Dry- 
docks  to  be  succeeded  by  Captain 
George   T.    Paine   from   the   Boston 

Navy  Yard. 
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Orinoco,   now  Puebia,  on  a  prev 
visit  to  the  Bethlehem  yord. 


In  1942  THE  UNITED 
STATES  Government  leased  from 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  a  German 
passenger  ship,  stranded  in  a  Mexi- 
can port  and  there  interned  by  the 
Mexicans.  This  9600-ton  Hamburg- 
American  liner  Orinoco  had  been  in 
passenger  service  between  Germany 


Rebuilding 

of  a  TrDopship's 

Diesel  Engines 

AT  BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

By  George  H.  Harlan 


and  the  South  American  ports  prior 
to  World  War  II,  and,  when  ob- 
tained by  the  Americans  was  turned 


Above:     The  Puebia.   (Official  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  Photo.) 
Below:    The  ship  in  dydock. 


over  to  the  U.  S.  Army  and  con- 
verted into  a  troop  transport  at  New 
Orleans  Port  of  Embarkation  and  re- 
christened  Puebia. 

After  having  been  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  South  Pacific,  to  be  operated 
from  the  San  Francisco  Port  of  Em- 
barkation, the  vessel  was  sent  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  given  ordinary  trip  re- 
pairs, and  then  placed  in  regular 
service.  But  the  diesel  driven,  twin- 
screw  liner  did  not  stand  up  under 
the  beating  she  received  in  trans- 
pacific voyages.  Her  Bremer- Vulkan 
single  acting,  two  cycle  engines, 
which  combined  delivered  better  than 
8000  ihp,  soon  developed  trouble 
which  called  for  extensive  overhaul- 
ing at  the  conclusion  of  each  round- 
trip  crossing.  Such  overhauls  proved 
to  be  not  only  alarming  in  their  fre- 
quency, but  also  in  that  all  parts  were 
designed  to  metric  measurements, 
and  thus  each  replacement  had  to  be 
manufactured  as  it  could  not  be  pur- 
chased on  the  open  market. 

Time  came  to  make  a  decision  as 
to  whether  the  vessel  should  be  taken 
out  of  service  at  a  time  when  troop- 
ships were  badly  needed  (and,  as  a 
troop  carrier,  the  Puebia  was  one  of 
the  best),  or  whether  she  should  be 
entirely  rebuilt  mechanically.  The 
latter  decision  meant  that  the  ship 
would  be  out  of  service  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  it  was  reached 
with  the  hope  that  she  could  be  oper- 
ated again  before  the  urgency  of  need 
in  Pacific  waters  abated. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Union  Yard, 
San  Francisco,  undertook  the  task  of 
rebuilding  the  Puebla's  engines.  The 
work  was  accomplished  throughout 
the  better  part  of  the  year  1944.  The 
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Puebia  was  not  new  to  Bethlehem 
Steel.  When  she  first  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  the  ship  was  sent  to 
Bethlehem  to  have  new  diesel  en- 
gines placed  in  her  generating  sets. 
She  had  four  diesel  generators  of 
about  300  kw  each,  driven  by  M.A.N, 
prime  movers.  These  worn-out  mod- 
els were  replaced  with  four  Enter- 
prise four  stroke  cycle  units,  two  of 
them  supercharged  450-hp  machines 
and  the  other  two  atmospheric  induc- 
tion 360-hp  engines.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  ship's  engine  room  pre- 
cluded any  possibility  of  the  old  sets 
being  removed  from  the  ship  without 
burning  out  the  plating  and  the 
frames  of  the  ship's  side  in  their  way 
and  removing  the  engines  while  the 
vessel  was  in  drydock.  So  the  "ap- 
pendectomy" was  performed  and  the 
new  engines  were  set  in  place  before 
the  sides  of  the  ship  were  welded 
hack  into  place  again. 

Overhauling  and  rebuilding  the 
main  engines  was  not  so  readily  ac- 
complished. The  big  diesels  had  to  be 
stripped  down  to  their  bed  plates, 
and  the  job  of  realigning,  reassem- 
bling, and  remachining  was  begun. 
One  of  the  problems  involved  was 
to  "Americanize"  the  engines,  that 
is,  to  make  their  component  parts 
come  up  to  American  standards  of 
measurement.  The  rebuilt  engines 
were  about  95  '^V'  standard  dimensions 
when  completed.  The  engine  beds 
were  raised,  reinforced,  hand  finished 
and  then  realigned.  This  was  accom- 
plished with  the  use  of  about  700 
steel  chocks  which  were  placed  under 
the  engine  bed-plates.  All  hold-down 
bolts  were  renewed,  and  about  every 
other  hold-down  bolt  fitted.  To  pre- 
vent shearing  of  the  hold-down  bolts, 
fitted  collision  chocks  were  placed  to 
take  the  fore  and  aft  thrust  and 
thwartship  motion.  The  main  bear- 
ings were  "Koleen"  cleaned,  remet- 
aled  and  remachined.  Federal  Mogul 
diesel  babbitt  was  cast  into  the  bear- 
ings by  centrifugal  means.  The  bab- 
bitt was  designed  not  to  chrystallize 
or  fracture  and  yet  maintain  the  hard- 
ness required  for  diesel  operation. 
The   crankshafts  of  both   engines 


w'ere  removed  and  remachined.  Both 
the  journals  and  crankpins  of  these 
shafts  were  given  a  new  standard 
diameter  of  18  inches.  Each  crank- 
shaft is  in  two  sections,  and  each 
section  incorporates  four  of  the  eight 
cranks  to  each  main  engine.  Each 
shaft  weighs  approximately  80,000 
lbs.  and  is  a  little  over  50  feet  in 
length. 

The  columns  supporting  the  cylin- 
der blocks  were  set  up  and  lined  up 


prior  to  the  installation  of  the  blocks 
themselves.  This  realigning  was  ac- 
complished by  refacing  the  feet  and 
tops  of  the  columns,  a  task  requiring 
more  than  five  weeks  to  accomplish, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  tedious 
jobs  of  the  entire  assembly.  After 
the  columns  were  erected,  the  cylin- 
der blocks  themselves  were  installed. 
There  arc  eight  cylinders  to  each 
main  engine,  and  of  the  eight,  six 
cylinder  blocks  per  engine  were  re- 
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newed.  There  are  a  total  of  nine 
cylinder  blocks  to  each  engine,  the 
center  block  being  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal air  injection  system  which  was 
discarded  by  the  Germans.  The  cyl- 
inder blocks  of  both  main  engines 
received  new  liners,  bored  out  to 
standard  American  dimensions. 

All  of  the  crank  pin  bearings  were 
renewed,  the  connecting  rods  were 
resurfaced,  and  a  new  bore  for  cross- 


head  pins  was  established  at  14 
inches.  The  crosshead  bearings  were 
remetaled,  as  were  the  crosshead  slip- 
pers, which  were  also  remachined  on 
the  faces  and  on  the  sides.  The  pis- 
tons and  piston  skirts  were  recon- 
ditioned to  conform  with  the  new 
bore  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  piston 
rods  were  also  turned  to  American 
dimensions.  The  piston  heads,  which 
are  composed  of  an  inner  and  outer 


head  with  a  cooluig  space  between, 
were  either  reconditioned  or  renewed 
as  found  necessary. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the 
Puebla's  main  engines  in  all  of  her 
voyages  under  the  American  flag 
prior  to  this  overhaul  was  that  en- 
countered in  the  fuel  injection  sys- 
tem. At  first  she  had  air  injection 
(air  blast)  of  the  fuel  oil  into  the 
cylinders,  but  her  German  owners 
discarded  this  system  in  favor  of 
sob'd  injection  and  adopted  the 
Archaouloff  system.  The  enormous 
air  injection  piston  required  approxi- 
mately one  quarter  of  the  delivered 
horsepower  of  each  engine  for  its 
operation.  The  Archaouloff  system 
requires  only  a  small  fraction  of  this 
power,  and,  in  brief,  this  system  con- 
sists of  a  separate  Archaouloff  pump 
and  injection  valve  for  each  cyhnder. 
The  Archaouloff  pump  is  actuated 
by  the  compression  of  air  in  the  main 
engine  cylinder  on  the  upward  stroke. 
This  compression  operates  a  four- 
inch  gas  piston  which  in  turn  trans- 
mits the  compression  pressures  to  a 
one-inch  fuel  plunger  above  the  gas 
piston.  From  the  fuel  plunger,  the 
oil  goes  to  the  injection  valve  and 
then  to  the  combustion  chamber  of 
the  main  cylinder.  On  the  fuel  end, 
pressures  up  to  4500  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
are  obtained,  and  originally  the 
plungers  themselves  and  the  plunger 
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barrels  were  made  of  different  metals 
to  prevent  freciini;  due  to  close  clear- 
ances. But  the  cast  iron  used  in  mak- 
ing the  plunger  barrels  cracked  under 
the  extreme  ptessure,  and,  despite 
close  clearances  in  the  assembly,  both 
plunger  and  barrel  were  made  of 
52100  S.  A.  E.  steel,  which  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  in  long  pe- 
riods of  service.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  sticking  of  the  gas  piston,  a 
common  ailment  of  Archaouloff 
pumps,  a  new  method  in  their  con- 
struction was  introduced  which  con- 
sisted of  hard-chrome  plating  the  gas 
cylinder  bore.  This  plate  was  then 
ground  in  a  precision  grinder  to 
standard  dimensions.  No  further 
sticking  of  the  gas  pistons  was  en- 
countered in  many  thousands  of  mi 
of  service. 

In  order  to  accomplish  proper  in 
jection,  three  separate  filters  were  in 
stalled  in  the  fuel  oil  lines  to  the  main 
engine  injection  valves,  the  last  filter 
being  attached  to  the  discharge  sidi 
of  the  Archaoulotf  pump.  These  fil 
ters  are  of  the  metal  edge  type.  The 
filtering  arrested  the  flow  of  even  the 


most  minute  particles  which  would 
clog  or  damage  the  tuel  injection 
valves. 

All  high  pressure  fuel  oil  lines  and 
lubricating  oil  lines  were  either  re- 
conditioned or  renewed,  and  this  in- 
volved over  a  mile  of  piping.  The 
circulating  water  lines  were  recondi- 
tioned, as  were  all  the  crosshead  tele- 
scope carriers  and  telescope  pipes  and 
packing  in  connection  with  piston 
cooling.  The  piston  cooling  still  re- 
mained a  water  system.  However,  a 
new  lubricating  oil  system  was  in- 
stalled in  each  pistim,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  Man:ell  lubricating  unit 
with  eight  independent  lines  going  to 
the  cylinder  liners  at  eight  different 
places.  45°  apart.  The  oil  was  fed 
into  the  piston  chamber  through 
check  valves,  entrance  of  the  oil  into 
it  taking  place  during  the  scavenging 
phase  of  the  stroke. 

During  his  years  of  association 
with  marine  diesel  engines,  M.  T.  J. 
Garlinger.  Assistant  Superintending 
Engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Army  at  Fort 
Mason,  has  been  an  advocate  of  pre- 
heating large  diesels  prior  to  starting 


.<o  that  sudden  temperature  changes 
in  the  unit  and  all  their  attendant 
ills  will  not  bo  present  to  he  trouble- 
some. A  source  of  steam  supply  was 
brought  from  the  donkey  boiler 
through  a  heat  exchanger  to  the  en- 
gine block,  heating  it  through  means 
of  the  fresh  water  internal  cooling 
system.  In  eight  hours  the  engine 
block  can  be  brought  up  to  150°  F. 
from  normal  cold  engine  room  tem- 
peratures. In  that  length  of  time, 
and  from  the  temperature  rise,  the 
giant  engines  increase  approximately 
%"  in  length.  At  this  new  tempera- 
ture the  engines  readily  start  on  450 
lbs.  of  air. 

To  complete  the  installation,  all 
auxiliaries  were  thoroughly  over- 
hauled, including  three  huge  electri- 
cal scavenging  blowers  which  deliver 
27,000  cubic  meters  of  air  per  hour 
at  .i200  rpm.  Ever  since  the  engines 
have  been  rebuilt  they  have  per- 
formed  efficiently  and  dependably, 
and  have  done  their  part  to  haul 
troops  to  the  front  in  the  last  pushes 
of  the  war,  and  now  propel  a  ship 
which  speeds  our  veterans  home. 


Looking  down  into  engine 
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Paint 


With  the  return  of  a  thousand 
ships  to  company  colors,  the  painting 
problem  is  back  with  both  operators 
and  builders.  Two  articles  in  this 
issue  relate  to  the  selecting  and  test- 
ing of  paint.  Additional  articles  will 
be  published  from  time  to  time. 


As  with  so  many  other  phases  of 
the  maritime  industry,  foreign  trade 
is  linked  with  paint.  The  basic  oils  in 
paint  are  largely  imported,  and  there 
is  an  up-to-the-minute  outline  of  con- 
ditions in  the  linseed  and  other  oil 
industries  on  page  753  of  this  issue. 


Marine  Paints 


By  Harold  R.  Harlan 


The  tremendous  technical  advances 
resulting  from  the  war  activities  in 
numerous  fields  have  introduced 
many  new  and  novel  materials  and 
techniques  to  the  tradition-bound 
and  conservative  marine  trade,  par- 
ticularly shipbuilders.  While  naval 
architects  are  at  present  studymg  the 
effects  of  sunlight,  salt  water  and 
continuous  vibration  on  such  mate- 
rials as  the  newer  light  alloys  and 
laminated  timbers,  they  cautiously 
admit  the  probability  of  considerable 
usage  and  value  of  such  other  sub- 
stances as  laminates  of  glass  cloth  or 
cellulose  fibers,  low-grade  wood  and 
many  other   materials.    Small   boats 
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With  molded  plywood  or  sisal  hulls 
have  already  made  limited  appear- 
ances. 

The  introduction  of  such  materials 
into  marine  construction  necessitates 
the  revision,  and  in  some  cases  the 
abandonment,  of  present  painting  ma- 
terials. Orthodo.x  marine  paints  fail 
dccidely  on  light  alloys  when  exposed 
to  sea  water;  under  these  conditions 
the  paint  films  deteriorate  rapidly  and 
in  a  relatively  short  time  develop 
electrolytic  couples  between  the 
metal  pigment  and  the  alloy,  leading 
to  the  destruction  of  the  alloy.  To 
avoid  this,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
the  light  metal  alloy  with  a  primer 
that  is  absolutely  water-impermeable 
and  of  high  insulative  value.  Wher- 
ever  dissimilar   metals   are   used   in 
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ship  construction,  a  similar  coating 
should  be  used  to  provide  an  insulat- 
ing and  protective  layer  between  the 
different  metals.  For  such  purposes 
orthodo.x  paints  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired, and  develop  other  deficiencies, 
such  as  embrittlement  and  loss  of 
adhesion. 

Adhesion  of  paint  materials  to 
laminates  presents  another  adhesion 
problem  due  to  the  impervious  sur- 
faces involved;  failures  by  conven- 
tional coatings  are  usually  character- 
ized by  cracking  and  eventual  peeling 
of  the  coating.  Tests,  using  high- 
density-type  primers  with  relatively 
short  high  phenoHc  resin-alkyd  ve- 
hicles, appear  most  promising,  al- 
though applicational  difficulties  re- 
main to  be  corrected. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  fields  for 
advancement  in  marine  painting  in- 
volves the  surfaces  of  the  vessel  be- 
low the  waterline.  Conventional  an- 
tifouling  paints  depend  upon  com- 
pounds of  heavy  metals  for  the  re- 
striction of  fouling  on  hulls.  Here 
again  corrosion  in  the  form  of  accel- 
erated attack  on  metals  coated  with 
such  heavy-metal  antifouling  paints 
at  any  point  where  the  electro-posi- 
tive metals  in  the  paint  (such  as  cop- 
per and  mercury)  come  into  chemical 
contact  with  the  less  electro-positive 
metal  of  the  hull.  Such  attacks  are 
localized  at  holidays  or  where  de- 
ficient undercoating  occurs;  while 
pitting  of  the  hull  metal  frequently 
results,  more  serious  damage  can  oc- 
cur and  larger  corroded  areas  de- 
velop, as  the  copper  is  frequently  de- 
posited at  such  contacts,  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  secondary 
couples  and  considerably  accelerated 
corrosion.  Wherever  this  occurs  foul- 
ing results,  as  the  antifouling  qualities 
of  the  paint  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  soluble  copper  at  the  sea  water- 
antifouling  interface,  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  copper  as  metal  reduces  the 
available  soluble  copper  in  the  imme- 
diately adjacent  areas. 

While  copper  and  mercury  com- 
pounds have  always  been  the  back- 
bone of  to.xicants  used  in.  antifouling 
and  copper  bottom  paints,  proper  bal- 
ance of  these  materials  to  each  other 
and  to  the  other  ingredients  in  the 
paint  is  essential.    It  may  be  noted 
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that  the  copper-mercury  content  of 
such  paints  has  been  considerably 
diminished  in  recent  years,  without 
reducing  the  effective  antifoulmg 
quahties.  In  many  cases  an  actual  in- 
crease in  fouling  deterrency  has  been 
developed.  In  fact,  no  correlation  be- 
tween copper-mercur>'  content  and 
antifoulmg  efficiency  can  he  deter- 
mined by  chemical  analyses,  as  shown 
by  analyses  and  fouling  tests  reported 
by  the  California  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

These  improvements  in  effective 
fouling  prevention  have  resulted 
from  the  balancing  of  the  heavy- 
metal  concentration  with  non-toxic 
inerts  and  the  pigment-vehicle  ratio  to 
produce  a  coating  the  permeability  of 
which  is  sufficiently  high  to  minimise 
or,  in  some  cases,  eliminate  impedance 
to  the  diffusional  process  whereby  the 
soluble  toxics  are  brought  to  the 
paint-water  interface  at  a  concentra- 


tion sufficient  to  prevent  fouling. 

As  these  results  have  been  achieved 
by  various  manufacturers  only 
through  extensive  and  frequently  dis- 
couraging  exposure  tests,  the  actual 
basis  of  the  successful  formulation  is 
often  not  immediately  recognized  and 
the  success  of  the  new  formulation  at- 
tributed to  some  new  ingredient,  or 
process,  resulting  in  extreme  secre- 
tiyeness  as  to  the  process  and  ingre- 
dients involved  or  exorbitant  claims 
for  some  ingenious  treatment  which 
accelerates  the  activity  of  the  toxic 
metals.  These  claims  are  often  made 
in  good  faith.  The  meager  patent  lit- 
erature on  antifouling  paints  abounds 
with  references  to  the  effectiveness  of 
various  materials,  however,  and  ac- 
tual tests  never  substantiate  the 
claims. 

While  copper  and  mercury  and 
their  salts  still  appear  the  most  effec- 
tive toxics  for  antifouling  paints,  this 


may  not  always  hold  true;  it  is  not 
impossible  that  future  antifoulings 
may  contain  neither  ingredient.  With 
better  understanding  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  prevention  of  under- 
water growth,  and  the  multitude  of 
new  raw  materials  made  available  un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  recent  crisis 
in  our  national  life,  such  an  event 
does  not  seem  improbable.  The  in- 
secticide known  as  DDT  has  already 
found  favor  in  antifouling  paints; 
while  it  is  incompletely  tested  so  far,' 
present  data  indicate  a  high  degree  of 
effectiveness  toward  the  prevention 
of  certain  types  of  shell  growths  but 
no  effectiveness  in  other  directions. 
Thus  DDT  may  be  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  new  substances,  not  necessar- 
ily related,  which  may  function  in 
antifouling  paints  to  their  better  per- 
formance and  extended  effective  toxic 
life. 


PeacelimG  Colorings 


Acting  on  a  Navy  Department  di- 
rective removing  the  war  require- 
ment that  merchant  vessels  be  paint- 
ed grey  on  exterior  surfaces,  the 
WSA  has  notified  its  General  Agents 
that  time  chartered  vessels,  including 
troopships,  may  return  to  peacetime 
coloring  and  stack  markings  of  the 
various  operating  companies.  All 
troopships  owned  by  or  under  bare- 
boat charter  to  the  WSA  are  to  con- 
tinue grey  coloring  as  long  as  they 
are  engaged  or  may  be  required  for 
the  transportation  of  troops.  They 
may,  however,  display  stack  mark- 
ings. 

All  WSA-owned  vessels  of  the 
long  -  range  construction  program 
types  and  Victory  ships,  if  not  con- 
verted for  carrying  troops,  will  take 
on  peacetime  colors  in  accordance 
with  a  uniform  standard  color 
scheme.  Liberty  ships,  N-3s,  Cl-M- 
AVls  and  all  other  vessels  will  be 
painted  as  directed  by  the  WSA.  All 
WSA-owned  tankers  will,  for  the 
present,  retain  their  grey  paint. 

The  regulations  prescribe  the  fol- 
lowing color  scheme  for  all  cargo 
vessels  owned  by  the  WSA: 


Hull-  black  from  load  vvaterline, 
red  boot  tapping  between  light  and 
load  water  lines. 

Hull  (reeferships)— light  grey. 

Deck  Houses — white. 

Exterior  Deck  Heads — light  green. 

Bulwarks — buff. 

Hatch  Coamings — buff  (tankers — 
grey). 

Masts,  Booms,  King  Posts,  Flag- 
staffs,  Davits  and  Winch  Resistor 
Houses— buff  (Section  of  Mainmast 
—black  in  way  of  smoke  stack) 

Ventilators — buff  (fireroom — 
black). 

Interior  of  Cowls — vermilion. 

Boat  and  Superstructure  Decks — 
red. 

Main  Decks — red  or  oiled. 

Chocks  and  Bitts — black. 

Pipe  and  Chain  Rails — buff. 

Deck  Machinery — grey. 

Lifeboats — exterior  white;  interior 
grey. 

Smokestack — company  colors,  op- 
tional. 


Standing  Rigging— white  lead  and 
tallow. 

Ship's  name  on  bows  and  stern 

chrome  yellow. 

All  wood  calked  decks— unpainted. 

"No  Smoking"  signs  in  six-inch  let- 
ters to  be  stenciled  on  main  deck 
bulkheads,  boom  tables,  and  on  deck 
houses  appropriately;  also  on  the  in- 
board side  of  hatch  coamings. 

Wood  Doors,  Ladders  and  Rails- 
varnished,  optional. 

All  exterior  paints  to  be  semi-gloss. 


If  you  tell  the  average  man  there 
are  270,678,934  stars  in  the  universe, 
he  will  believe  you,  but  if  a  sign  says 
"Fresh  Paint,"  he  has  to  make  a  per- 
sonal investigation. 
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Advice  from  a  CPO  to  rookie  sea- 
man: 

"When  you  aren't  sure  what  to  do, 
follow  these  general  rules: 

"If  it  moves,  salute  it. 

"If  it  doesn't  move,  pick  it  up. 

"If  it  is  too  large  to  pick  up,  paint 
't.  — California  Engineer. 
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Choice  of  Drqanic  Finishes 

By  P.  W.  Prouty 


Selection  of  a 

suitable  protective  or  decorative  coat 
lag  depends  upon  many  variables,  so 
while  no  definite  plan  or  set  of  rules 
can  be  universally  adopted,  some  con- 
siderations are  basic  and  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  jobs.  There  ar6  about 
several  hundred  more  materials  which 
can  be  used  for  good  finishes  than 
were  available  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war.  However,  neither  the  paint 
manufacturer  nor  the  user  is  equipped 
to  handle  many  of  these  immediately, 
and  conversion  is  out  of  the  question. 
Any  material  or  mixture  which 
will  flow  so  that  it  can  be  spread  upon 
a  surface  and  subsequently  dried, 
forming  a  thin,  solid  film,  can  be  clas- 
sified as  a  paint.  There  are  five  classes 
of  modern  paints:  oil,  varnish,  syn- 
thetic varnish,  lacquer  and  water 
emulsion  paints.  An  enamel  is  formed 
by  dispersing  pigment  particles  into 
these  paints  to  obtain  the  desired 
colors. 

History  of  Paint 

Painting  is  one  of  the  oldest  ot 
known  arts.  Painted  articles  estimat 
ed  to  be  100  centuries  old  have  been 
found.  However,  none  of  these 
paints,  estimated  to  have  been  applied 
between  5500  and  SOOO  B.  C,  are 
known  to  have  any  similarity  with 
our  modern  paints.  Many  were  earth 
colors  mixed  with  clays;  others  appar- 
ently had  an  organic  matter  which 
has  long  since  disappeared.  By  com- 
parison with  the  4th,  5th  and   12th 


Fi9.    1:   The 
"homemode" 
cuHer.  Value 


century  B.  C.  articles  the  ancient 
Chinese  used  rice  paste  or  glue  as  a 
vehicle.  The  use  of  drying  oils  and 
of  gum  resins  is  comparatively  mod- 
ern, dating  back  only  to  the  3d  or  4th 
century  B.  C.  Oils  and  resins  were 
developed  separately  in  difi'erent 
countries,  and  there  is  no  record  of 
combining  the  two  materials  into  a 
varnish  until  about  the  first  century 
A.  D.  The  Egyptians  used  soft  gums, 
resins  and  asphalt  applied  by  melting 
and  spreading.  There  is  no  present 
evidence  that  they  used  harder  copal 
resins  or  any  drying  oils,  although 
both  the  hard  copal  resins  and  linseed 
oil  are  found  in  Africa.  Pliny  de- 
scribes the  dissolving  resins  in  walnut 
and  poppy  oil,  both  of  which  are  dry- 
ing oils,  thus  indicating  that  the  dis- 
covery of  varnish  was  somewhere 
about  the  first  century  B.  C. 

The  first  record  of  varnish  making 
giving  methods  and  formulations  is 
from  the  records  of  the  priests  of  St. 
Gall  in  the  lOth  century.  From  this 
small  beginning  until  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  paints  and  varnishes 
were  made  in  secret  by  methods 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  in- 
volved. The  majority  of  varnishes 
were  made  by  using  linseed  oil  as  a 
drying  oil  and  whatever  resin  hap- 
pened to  be  locally  available. 

The  Composition  and  Properties  of 
Finishes 

Paints  as  they  have  been  known 
for  centuries  are  really  oil  enamels. 
They    are    mixtures    of    drying    oils. 


j 

fl 

driers,  pigments,  and  solvents  or 
thinners.  The  natural  drying  oils, 
such  as  linseed  and  tung,  are  all  found 
to  be  unsaturated,  straight  chain  com- 
pounds containing  18  or  more  carbon 
atoms.  On  oxidation  with  partial  or 
complete  saturation,  the  oil  jells  pro- 
ducing hard,  clear,  rubbery  or  leath- 
ery films  having  good  durability  and 
adhesion  to  most  metals.  They  are 
quite  inert  and  resist  the  action  of  the 
elements  quite  well.  Boiling  or  blow- 
ing to  oxidize  partially  improves  the 
flexibility,  gloss  and  speed  of  drying. 
Blowing  resists  the  acidity,  and  more 
recently  hydrogenation  and  even  sep- 
aration of  the  drying  oil  from  the 
edible  and  non-drying  portion  have 
been  carried  out  to  improve  the  prod- 
uct. 

Resins  are  hard,  horn-like  and 
amorphous  solids.  Natural  or  fossil 
resins  are  the  dried  remains  of  pools 
of  plant  gums  or  saps.  Age,  heat  and 
pressure  have  removed  the  more  vola- 
tile or  more  active  portions,  leaving 
the  durable  resin.  Films  from  the 
solution  of  these  resins  in  oil  have 
much  improved  hardness,  brilliance, 
water  and  alkali  resistance  and  acid 
resistance.  The  result  has  been  an 
almost  complete  adoption  of  var- 
nishes as  a  basis  for  decorative,  pro- 
tective coatings.  Two  notable  excep- 
tions are  the  oil  finishes  of  gun  stocks 
and  of  dining  room  tables.  Since 
both  of  these  articles  are  subject  to 
very  frequent  minor  abuse,  it  is  much 
easier  to  pick  up  a  little  oil  and  wipe 
them  a  little  than  it  is  to  sand  out  a 
defect  in  an  enamel  and  try  to  refin- 
ish  that. 

Fossil  resins  are  found  in  relatively 
small  pockets  hidden  away  in  the 
earth  in  isolated  and  sparsely  inhabit- 
ed spots.  Great  variations  occur  in  the 
shipments  to  domestic  markets.  Care- 
ful selections  of  the  resins  and  modi- 
fication of  the  formulations  compen- 
sate for  resin  variation,  and  the  mix- 
ing of  large  numbers  of  the  small  var- 
nish batches  during  manufacture 
makes  possible  the  present-day  good 
uniformity  of  the  oleo  resin  varnishes. 
The  greatest  improvement  in  var- 
nish products  came  with  the  intro- 
duction of  synthetic  resins.  The  first 
to  be  used  probably  was  estergum. 
This  was  formed  by  treating  ordinary 
resin  or  olophony  with  glycerin  to 
form  a  pale,  harder,  stronger  resin 
giving  better  moisture  resistance  than 
varnishes  made  from  most  of  the  us- 
ual fossil  resins.  The  second  resin 
was  probably  the  use  of  phenol-  alde- 
hyde, sold  under  the  trade  name  of 
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Bakelitc.  This  was  done  in  1909. 
Since  that  time  several  thousand 
plastic  materials  have  been  tried. 
These  include  both  the  thermosetting 
and  the  thermoplastic  type,  and 
range  from  very  hard  resins  to  the 
soft,  elastic  or  plastic  materials. 

Synthetic  resins  may  be  modified 
by  either  natural  or  other  synthetic 
resins  to  obtain  the  desired  proper- 
ties. In  some  cases  the  final  polymeri- 
zation or  condensation  of  the  resin  or 
the  co-reaction  of  several  resins  oc- 
curs at  the  same  time — at  the  time  of 
curing  the  film.  In  some  cases  they 
are  completely  reactive  and  dissolve 
in  suitable  solvents  for  use  as  pure 
varnishes.  The  trend  is  definitely 
toward  mixtures  which  do  not  con- 
tain any  oxidizing  materials,  the  rea- 
son being  the  high  speed  of  curing. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  drive  out  the 
solvent  and  cure  the  finish  by  heat- 
ing. The  finishing  time  on  some  iso- 
lated high  volume  products  has  been 
reduced  to  a  few  seconds  by  this  de- 
velopment. Adoption  of  synthetic 
enamels  in  all  cases  has  resulted  in 
improved  quality,  reduction  in  proc- 
essing time  or  reduction  in  repairs 
and  rejects.  Another,  and  probably 
the  most  important,  advancement  due 
to  the  use  of  synthetic  resins  is  that 
many  durable  pale  resins  are  now 
available  which  do  not  darken  during 
the  curing  cycle  or  during  long  pe- 
riods of  use  even  in  warm  locations. 
This  has  made  possible  the  use  of 
brilliant  light  colors  and  white,  nota- 
bly refrigerator  finishes,  having  five 
to  six  times  the  durability  that  was 
possible  ten  years  ago. 

At  the  present  time  the  most  im- 
portant resins  used  for  finishing 
enamels  are,  in  the  order  of  their  im- 


portance, phenol  -  aldehyde,  alkyd, 
urea-tormaldehydc  vinyls,  and  acery- 
loids.  Among  other  resins  now  being 
brought  into  more  prominent  use, 
either  to  modify  or  replace  some  of 
the  above,  are  melamine,  maleic  sty- 
renc,  polyvinyl  chloride,  superpolya- 
mide  resins,  and  allyl.  These  resins 
do  not  include  many  which  may 
prove  to  be  even  more  important  in 
the  near  future  but  which  because  of 
their  color,  cost,  or  intricate  applica- 
tion technique,  are  now  available  only 
as  improved,  protective  coatings.  The 
more  popular  of  these  are  rubber 
paints,  and  synthetic  rubber-like  ma- 
terials. At  present  these  are  only 
successful  w-hen  specially  formulated 
for  isolated  applications.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  each  of  these 
resin  names  covers  a  whole  family  of 
products.  That  is,  any  phenol  may 
be  a  reaction  of  a  formaldehyde,  and 
the  conditions  of  reaction  may  be 
changed  to  obtain  many  different 
grades  of  phenol-aldehyde. 

Phthalic  acid  glycerin  resin  is  the 
usual  alkyd,  and  there  are  many 
grades  and  characteristics  available. 
However,  any  resin  formed  by  the  re- 
action of  any  poly  basic  acid  and  any 
poly  acid  alcohol  may  be  classed  as  an 
alkyd.  No  ime  clear-cut  set  of  char- 
acteristics can  be  expected  just  be- 
cause a  varnish  is  called  by  its  syn- 
thetic name,  as  an  alkyd  enamel  or 
Bakelite.  The  characteristics  in  each 
case  will  depend  upon  the  grades  of 
the  resin,  percentages  used,  methods 
of  formulation,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  method  of  application. 

Assuming  that  the  paint  formulator 
has  developed  the  optimum  condi- 
tions for  the  varnish,  a  number  of 
generalizations  can  be  made.  Alkyds 
improve  the  adhesion,  water  and  elec- 
trical resistance  of  phenolics  and  re- 
duce electrical  surface  creepage.  Phe- 
nolics improve  the  hardness,  gloss  and 
mar  resistance  of  alkyds.  In  combina- 
tion with  the  additional  modifiers, 
and  where  decorative  as  well  as  pro- 
tective finishes  are  required,  they 
prove  the  most  durable  metal  primers 
known. 

Urea-formaldehyde  is  a  very  dura- 
ble pale  resin  which  solidifies  by 
polymerization  on  heating.  It  does 
not  discolor  at  the  curing  temperature 
required,  will  withstand  some  excess 
temperature  for  a  long  time,  and 
ages  without  fading  or  yellowing  ap- 
preciably. This  thermosetting  plastic 
provides  a  very  high  speed  finish.  In 
combination  with  suitable  modifiers 
it  makes  possible  pastel  colors  or  a 


brilliant  white  finish.  It  is  the  basis 
of  all  modern  refrigerator  and  wash- 
ing machine  finishes. 

Melamine  resins  improve  the  coat- 
ings having  urea-formaldehyde  base 
by  improving  the  gloss,  mar  resist- 
ance, grease  resistance,  alkali  and 
moisture  resistance,  color  retention, 
and  adhesion  to  other  plastics  such 
as  phenolics.  The  resin  apparently  is 
not  good  alone  but  as  a  substitute  for 
urea-formaldehyde.   Its  use  will  prob- 
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Fig.  5:  Impact  tests  are  made  by  drop- 
ing  a  65  gram,  1"  ball  on  a  sample  set 
ai  about  60°;  bend  tests,  by  bending 
ttie     somple     around     a     %'■     diameter 


ahly  be  confined  to  modifying  other 
resin  combinations. 

Vinyls  now  provide  the  most 
chemically  inert  resins  which  we 
have.  Unfortunately,  they  are  read- 
ily attacked  by  most  of  the  commer- 
cial solvents.  They  are  thermoplastic. 
In  the  past  the  method  of  using  these 
resins  was  to  dissolve  the  pigmented 
resin  chips  into  the  most  suitable  sol- 
vents, usually  ketones,  to  add  plasti- 
cisers  if  desired,  and  to  dilute  to  the 
desired  consistency  and  apply.  The 
solvent  IS  then  completely  flashed  off 
at  room  temperature  or  very  low 
bake,  and  the  film  brought  up  to  the 
setting  temperature  of  the  resin.    A 


Fig.  6:  Bend  test 


temperature  of  250°  for  12  to  15  min- 
utes up  to  a  maximum  of  310°  for  a 
few  seconds  has  been  found  to  be 
satisfactory.  Great  care  is  required 
in  cleaning  and  application,  as  the 
resin  poisons  easily  if  soluble  metal 
salts  can  be  formed  at  the  interface. 
This  causes  complete  lack  of  adhesion 
ind  eventual  and  rapid  breakdown  of 
color  and  film  strength.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory on  good  bonderising  but  not 
on  partial  bonderising  nor  on  pulver- 
ant,  or  red  type  of  bonderising. 
Therefore  extra  care  must  be  taken 
in  honderiiing  to  get  good  results. 

Acrylic  resins  are  most  promi- 
nently known  from  the  use  of  methyl 
methacrylate  plastics.  This  is  not  the 
best  acryloid  for  the  paint  film  for- 
mulation which  is  still  a  closely 
guarded  secret.  I  cannot  tell  you 
whether  the  acrylate  is  used  alone  or 
modified  with  other  resins  or  plasti- 
cijers.  The  enamel  is  thermoplastic 
and  was  recommended  for  use  at  the 
operating  temperatures  between  — 50 
up  to  130°  F.  It  has  very  good  ad- 
hesion to  tin  or  brass. 

It  is  not  possible  to  consider  the 
thousands  of  resins  now  available  or 
being  created.  Some  will  develop 
and  replace  some  of  the  resins  dis- 
cussed. It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  a  resin  making  an  ex- 
cellent plastic  may  not  have  the 
proper  characteristics  to  make  dura- 
ble films  for  protective  and  decorative 
coatings.  Prehistoric  lacquers  were 
simply  varnishes;  that  is,  plant  or  ani- 
mal gums  dissolved  in  suitable  thin- 
ners. Since  about  1860  commercial 
lacquers  were  assumed  to  be  nitro- 
cellulose base.  The  greatest  develop- 
ment and  improvement  has  taken 
place  since  1921.  By  proper  selection 
a  variation  of  over  300  to  1  can  be 
made  in  the  viscosity  at  the  same  per 
cent  solids  or  the  weight  of  solids  in 
the  lacquer  at  the  same  viscosity,  so 
that  a  wide  variety  of  characteristics 
in  lacquers  can  be  obtained.  Nitro- 
cellulose, although  tough  and  horny, 
tends  to  become  brittle  and  also  has 
no  adhesion  to  metal.  Therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  add  suitable  resins  for 
adhesion,  other  resins  to  obtain  gloss 
if  desired,  and  plastici:ers  to  retain 
flexibility.  Resin  solvents  are  not 
good  nitro  cotton  solvents.  Several 
completely  miscible  solvents  must  be 
used  which  are  completely  compatible 
and  have  the  same  evaporation  rates, 
so  that  neither  the  resin  nor  the  nitro 
cotton  will  precipitate  during  film 
formation.  The  rate  of  evaporation 
must  be  controlled  so  that  moisture 
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will  not  precipitate  from  the  sur- 
rounding air,  thus  causing  separation 
or  blushing. 

All  of  the  recent  improvements  in 
varnishes  and  lacquers  are  most 
clearly  noticeable  in  the  decorativr 
enamels.  The  pigments  used  must  bi 
carefully  considered.  All  of  the  res 
inous  materials  used  act  as  weak  or- 
ganic acids.  The  pigment  materials 
may  react  with  the  acid,  changing  the 
adhesion,  flexibility,  durability  and 
life  as  compared  to  the  value  for  the 
original  varnish  or  lacquer  vehicle. 
In  many  cases  this  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage, and  improvements  are  made 
in  the  over-all  characteristics  by  the 
use  of  proper  pigments  in  the  enam- 
els. 

Pre-cleaning 

Pre-cleaning  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  finishing  procedure; 
failure  to  clean  properly  accounts  for 
over  90  per  cent  of  all  finish  failures, 
provided  the  finish  was  selected  to 
take  care  of  the  service  conditions. 
Work  must  be  clean  and  dry.  If  the 
cleaning  is  not  complete,  invisible 
traces  of  oil,  grease,  finger  marks,  or 
cleaning  compounds  may  remain  on 
the  surface.  Even  if  it  is  clean,  corro- 
sion may  start  before  the  finishes  are 
applied;  unremoved  dirt  and  grease 
may  creep  out  of  the  pores  during 
baking.  All  of  these  conditions  are 
not  usually  seen,  but  they  will  cause 
failures,-  especially  if  high  humidity 
or  moisture  is  encountered  in  service. 
Paints  applied  over  these  conditions 
may  bridge  them  entirely,  with  com- 
plete loss  of  adhesion  at  that  point,  or 
they  may  absorb  or  react  with  the 
impurities  to  reduce  the  adhesion  or 
to  make  the  contact  more  brittle  than 
the  surface  can  withstand. 

Metal  which  has  been  heavily 
swaged  during  forming  cannot  be 
cleaned  by  ordinary  methods;  in 
many  cases  even  heavy  pickling  is 
not  sufficient,  and  the  local  swaged 
surface  must  be  sand  blasted.  Shot 
blasting  removes  some  of  the  dirt,  but 
it  also  drives  some  into  the  surface. 
If  the  protective  coating  is  to  be  cf 
fective,  parts  to  be  shot  blasted  must 
be  free  from  oil,  fatty  acids  and  dirt. 
Sand  or  shot  blasted  parts  must  be 
protected  until  the  finish  is  applied. 
You  cannot  sand  blast  a  surface,  send 
it  into  the  shop  and  machine  it,  and 
expect  to  get  out  the  machining  dirt 
and  cutting  oil. 

Testing 

The  paint  salesman  is  a  most  opti- 
mistic person,  but  usually  in  a  vague 
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and  abstract  way.  Therefore  some 
method  of  comparison  and  selection 
must  be  made.  We  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Limit  the  suppliers  to  those 
having  experience  with  the  problem. 

(2)  Limit  the  number  of  samples 
from  each  to  one  or  occasionally  to 
two.  We  make  it  definite  that  we  are 
not  a  development  laboratory  for  the 
manufacturers. 

(3)  Limit  number  of  samples  to 
groups  or  series  which  can  be  carried 
simultaneously  through  all  of  the  test- 
ing procedure  so  that  each  gets  as 
severe  a  test  as  all  the  others  in  the 
group. 

(4)  Isolate  each  characteristic  and 
test  for  it.  (  A  cycle  test  or  uncon- 
trolled test  such  as  painting  door  han- 
dles or  hanging  parts  on  the  walls  of 
chemical  laboratory  or  plating  rooms 
does  not  give  any  comparison  to  the 
actual  service.) 

(5)  Where  possible  devise  test 
methods  which  at  least  meet  an  arbi- 
trary definition  of  the  characteristic 
and  give  reproducible  and  reptitive 
results  in  numerical  values  without 
personal  opinion  or  prejudice. 

(6)  Where  observation  and  opin- 
ion must  be  used,  make  enough  pan- 
els and  record  as  many  variables  as 
possible  so  as  to  eliminate  insofar  as 
possible  any  personal  factor. 

(7)  Always  put  an  identifying 
mark  on  each  specimen,  then  mix  the 
specimens  at  random,  so  that  like 
specimens  may  or  may  not  have  con- 
secutive markings.  This  helps  elimi- 
nate the  personal  factor. 

(8)  Tests  are  to  be  within  the  rea- 
sonable limits  considering  the  apph- 
cation. 

(9)  It  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
work  closely  with  the  shop  and  get 
their  opinions  on  any  new  finishing 
material  or  cycle.  Better  finishes  are 
sometimes  harder  to  apply,  and  we 
must  get  their  cooperation  to  get 
good  economical  and  successful  pro- 
duction. 

Making  Text  Samples 

In  making  test  specimens,  dilute, 
apply  and  cure  the  material  exactly 
as  the  supplier  specifies.  Vary  the 
dilution  or  substitute  diluent  only  if 
necessary  to  get  an  improved  result. 
While  using  the  material,  check  for 
such  properties  as  per  cent  solids, 
viscosity,  viscosity  as  used,  settling, 
uniformity,  skinning,  separation,  and 
sprayed  appearance.  That  is,  check 
for  dusting,  drawing  from  edges, 
runs,  sags,   hiding  power,   and   uni- 
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formity.  After  curing,  check  for 
blushing,  blisters,  end  separation, 
seeding,  pigment  particles,  wrinkling, 
silking,  and  uniformity  of  color  and 
gloss.  After  the  panels  are  made,  it 
is  necessary  to  let  them  season  any- 
where from  one  to  three  weeks  if 
possible,  since  a  panel  that  is  two 
hours  old  may  not  stand  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  product  gets  into  serv- 
ice so  fast  that  it  is  unfair  not  to  let 
them  stand.  Another  reason  for  sea- 
soning is  that  it  tends  to  even  out  the 
properties  of  the  samples;  a  panel 
two  days  old  will  be  many  times  more 
durable  than  one  that  is  but  half  a 
day  old. 

On   all   of  the   panels,   mar   resist- 
ance,   hardness,    adhesion    and    film 


thickness  tests  are  made.  The  mar 
resistance,  hardness  and  adhesion 
tests  are  made  on  one  machine.  Fig.  I . 
The  panel  is  placed  on  a  plane  table, 
which  moves  back  and  forth.  Over 
that  is  a  tool  post  with  a  cutting  tool 
on  it,  which  we  can  move  and  press 
down  and  cut  into  the  painted  sur- 
face. As  this  panel  table  moves,  it 
moves  the  counterbalance  weight 
back  and  forth  on  the  lever,  which 
results  in  a  uniformly  varying  weight 
on  the  cutting  tool.  Starting  at  this 
point,  there  is  500  grams  on  the  cut- 
ter, an  as  the  cutter  moves  the  load 
on  it  increases  to  5000  grams  at  end 
of  stroke.  This  is  a  homemade  meth- 
od of  testing  for  mar  resistance.  The 
point   at   which   the   cutter   starts   to 
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scratch  the  surface  is  the  mar  re- 
sistance measurement.  The  point  at 
which  it  starts  to  cut  in  and  remove 
the  top  coat  of  enamel  is  the  hardness 
iiuure;   that   is,   the   hardness  of  the 
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film.  It  may  be  that  the  primer  is 
softer  and  is  supported  a  little  bit  by 
the  top  coat,  but  usually  the  primer 
is  harder  and  the  first  cutting  point 
is  the  hardness  of  the  surface  enamel. 
The  point  at  which  it  cuts  through 
to  metal  is  what  is  designated  as  the 
adhesion  figure.  Now  this  also  tells 
a  number  of  other  things  about  this 
panel.  For  instance,  if  the  panel  has 
a  nice  smooth  cut,  the  material  is 
uniform,  and  durable  all  the  way 
through.  If  the  fracture  is  brittle 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
film.  The  cutter  is  made  of  Carboloy 
and  is  cutting  into  organic  com- 
pounds and  into  very  soft  steel.  In  12 
years  it  has  been  repaired  only  twice. 
Other  people  say  that  this  is  not  true 
hardness,  and  Til  agree  with  them 
with  no  argument  at  all.  But  this 
does  give  a  numerical  value  that  can 
be  read,  and  is  reproducible  without 
personal  prejudice. 

The  flexibility  test  is  made  with  a 
st.tndard  Olson  machine  such  as  is 
used  for  the  draw  tests  of  steel  (see 


Fig.  8,  fop;    Fading  test  samples. 
Fig.  9,   2nd  from  fop:   Samples  soaked  in 
wafer  of  100'    F.     A  good  finish  may  be 
from   2000   to   4000   hours   before   failure 

Fig.  10.  3d  from  top:  Continuous  humid- 
ify samples  offer  being  subjected  to 
100%  R.  H.  at  100'  F.  Good  finishes 
should  not  foil  within  3000  to  4000  hours. 
Fig.  11.  2nd  from  bottom:  Intermittent 
humidity  samples  after  being  subjected 
to  a  cycle  consisting  of  U  hours  in  100% 
R.  H.  of  100  F.  ond  S  hours  in  dry  at- 
mosphere at  room  temperature. 
Fig.  12,  bottom:  Grease  test  samples. 
These  were  covered  with  miiture  of  50% 
Oleic  Acid,  50%  lordoil  and  baked  at 
100°   C  for  200  hours. 


Fig.  2).  It  is  rigged  up  to  make  the 
Errichsen  draw,  with  a  Yf,"  diameter 
ball,  on  a  1"  ring.  By  this  method  the 
depth  of  the  draw  at  the  point  of  fail- 
ure and  also  the  character  of  the 
break  can  be  determined.  If  the  char- 
acter of  the  break  is  of  little  circular 
cracks  (see  Figs.  3  and  4)  it  is  a  very 
flexible  and  good  material.  If  the 
draw  is  very  short,  maybe  a  couple 
of  millimeters  and  then  a  star  frac- 
ture occurs,  the  material  is  always 
brittle;  this  confirms  the  hardness 
test.  Whenever  the  material  is  brit- 
tle it  checks  on  the  size  of  the  cut  by 
this  method.  It  also  gives  a  definite 
figure  at  the  point  of  failure.  The 
only  time  the  tests  fails  is  when  the 
paint  is  more  flexible  than  the  steel 
itself.  This  is  a  much  better  way  of 
testing  than  the  usual  test  of  drop- 
ping a  guillotine  onto  a  surface,  and 
then  by  observation  determining 
which  panel  holds  up  better. 

When  necessary,  bending  tests  are 
made  using  a  %"  mandrel  (see  Figs. 
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5  and  6).  New  modern  paint  testing 
laboratories  recommend  using  a  cone- 
shaped  panel.  This  results  in  a  very 
sharp  radius  at  one  end  of  the  panel 
and  a  very  large  radius  at  the  other 
so  that  the  point  of  failure  can  be  de- 
termined by  measurement. 

On  impact  tests  a  1  "-diameter  ball 
which  weighs  about  65  grams  is 
dropped  onto  a  panel,  which  is 
backed  up  on  a  very  heavy  steel 
backing;  thus  there  is  no  indentation 
of  the  panel  itself  (see  Fig.  5).  It 
is  simply  an  indentation  on  the  paint 
which  is  just  Hke  a  glancing  blov,' 
of  a  hammer  that  tends  to  rub  as 
well  as  knock  off  the  finish.  If  the 
material  is  brittle  sometimes  one 
drop  will  do  it,  but  if  it  is  very 
ductile  it  may  take  500  or  600  before 
failure  occurs. 

On  certain  types  of  finish  it  is 
necessary  to  make  heat  tests  and  ag- 
ing tests  to  ascertain  if  the  finish  will 
last  for  ten  years  on  a  refrigerator 
or  on  a  high  grade  fan.  If  the  panel 
is  put  into  a  low  temperature  100- 
110  C  oven  and  baked  for  a  certain 
length  of  time — 200  hours,  for  in- 
stance— the  increased  hardness  and 
increased  brittleness  will  indicate  how 
the  material  is  aging. 

A  great  many  times,  it  is  necessary 
to  test  for  ultra  violet  fading  and 
also  for  recovery.  The  regular  Fade- 
ometer  is  the  most  reliable  (see  Fig. 
7).  Weathering  cycles  are  inaccurate 
because  the  finish  on  a  refrigerator, 
fan,  or  any  other  apparatus  is  never 
subjected  to  such  treatment.  There 
may  be  moisture,  there  may  be  water, 
there  may  be  heat,  and  there  may  be 
light,  but  they  vary  in  amount  and  in- 
tensity in  different  locations  and  on 
difi^erent  samples.  They  do  not  all 
occur  on  each  one.  And  when  the 
test  is  made  up  of  a  cycle,  there  is  no 
way  of  determining  which  character- 
istic resulted  in  failure.  Fig.  8  shows 
results  of  some  fading  tests. 

After  a  panel  has  been  put  in  sun- 
light for  a  certain  length  of  time  or 
exposed  to  an  electric  arc,  it  will  fade 
or  darken,  but  if  it  is  then  put  in  the 
dark  or  kept  at  normal  room  temper- 
ature a  lot  of  that  fading  will  dis- 
appear. If  there  is  any  chalking  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  the  gloss  can 
be  checked  by  the  glossimeter.  It  is 
simply  a  light  collector  and  a  light 
which  reflects  across  the  panel;  the 
photo  cells  pick  it  up  and  measure 
the  amount. 

Water-soak  tests  are  necessary  on 
some  panels  and  are  made  at  about 
100  to   125°  F.   (see  Fig.  9).    Some 
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Admiralty  Decisions 


By  Harold  5.  Dobbs 


Recognizing  the  importance  to  the 
industry  of  a  discussion  of  the  legal 
problems  confronting  shipowners, 
ship  operators,  insurance  underwrit- 
ers and  others  connected  with  the 
vast  operations  of  the  steamship  in- 
dustry. Pacific  Marine  Review  will 
carry  a  series  of  articles  under  the 
above  heading. 

In  most  cases  they  will  deal  specifi- 
cally with  cases  decided  by  the  courts 
of  our  land  as  well  as  other  lands  in 
an  effort  to  bring  home  the  realistic 
approach  to  legal  problems  that  arise 
in  the  field  of  admiralty. — Ed. 


Rights  and  Liabilities  Under  a 
Towing  Contract 

An  interesting  decision,  concern- 
ing the  respective  rights  and  liabili- 
ties under  a  towing  contract  is  pre- 
sented in  the  case  of  Wilbanks  & 
Pierce,  Inc.,  Appellant,  vs.  F.  M. 
Henry,  Owner  of  the  Tug  Lapwing, 
Appellee,  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit,  in  which 
the  owner  of  a  quarter  boat  filed  a 
libel  in  rem'  against  a  tug  to  recover 
damages  for  the  injuries  sustained  by 
the  quarter  boat  while  in  tow  of  the 
tug.  The  tug  tied  up  the  quarter 
boat  during  the  course  of  the  tow, 
and  the  next  morning,  the  tide  hav- 
ing ebbed,  the  quarter  boat  settled 
on  submerged  piling,  piercing  the 
hull  and  causing  her  to  sink.  The 
owner  of  the  quarter  boat  claimed 
negligence  by  selecting  an  improper 
place  to  moor,  and  appellee's  answer 
denied  the  negligence  and  affirma- 
tively alleged  that  the  mooring  of 
the  tow  was  in  the  safest  and  best 
place  known  to  the  tug.  The  court 
reviewed  and  cited  as  authority  the 
decision  of  Stevens  vs.  The  Vessel 
White  City,  285  U.  S.  195.  in  which 
it  was  held  "(1)  that  the  tug  is  not 
a  bailee-  of  the  vessel  in  tow  or  her 
cargo;  (2)  that  a  suit  by  the  owner 
of  the  tow  to  recover  for  an  injury 
to  the  tow  caused  by  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  tug  is  an  action  ex 


delicto;'  (3)  that  the  tug  is  not  liable 
as  an  insurer  or  as  a  common  car- 
rier, but  owes  to  the  tow  the  duty  to 
exercise  such  reasonable  care  and 
maritime  skill  as  prudent  navigators 
employ  for  the  performance  of  simi- 
lar services;  and  (4)  that  the  mere 
fact  that  the  tow  was  in  good  condi- 
tion when  received  by  the  tug,  and  in 
damaged  condition  when  delivered, 
does  not  raise  any  presumption  of 
faults  on  the  part  of  those  perform- 
ing the  towage  services."  The  court 
concluded  that  the  Stevens  decision 
was  sound  and  that  the  action  for  loss 
of  the  tow  was  ex  delicto  (tort)* 
and  that  a  presumption  of  negli- 
gence did  not  arise  from  showing 
that  the  tow  had  been  damaged. 

Many  shipowners  are  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security  during  the 
period  a  vessel  is  in  tow  by  an  erro- 
neous assumption  that  the  tug  is  a 
bailee  of  the  vessel  in  tow  as  well 
as  her  cargo.  As  you  can  see,  this 
is  not  the  state  of  the  law  and  the 
tug  is  not  in  the  position  of  an  in- 
surer or  a  common  carrier. 


^  By  proceedings  "i 
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proceeded   against. 

■A   bailee   is   a   person   to  whom    goods 
[rusted  for  a  specific  purpose. 
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formerly    had    no   specific    legal    remedy    and    which 
requires  special  writs  to  be  issued. 
*  Injury  or  wrong. 


Maintenance  and  Cure 
Responsibility  in  Case  of 
Seaman's  Injury  or  Sickness 

The  subject  of  maintenance  and 
cure  has  always  been  and  will  always 
be,  I  suppose,  interesting  to  ship- 
owners, operators  and  underwriters 
in  view  of  the  peculiar  positions 
taken  by  the  courts  of  this  land  in 
seamen's  claims  for  such  maintenance 
and  cure.  In  a  decision  by  Augustus 
N.  Hand,  Ct.  J.,  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second 
Circuit,  Allen  Moyle,  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lee, vs.  National  Petroleum  Trans- 
port Corporation,  Defendant-Appel- 
lant, plaintiif  seaman's  judgment,  ob- 


tained in  the  District  Court,  was  af- 
firmed, arising  out  of  a  claim  for 
maintenance  and  cure  after  the  plain- 
tiff seaman  had  received  a  discharge 
slip  from  the  Marine  Hospital  which 
indicated  that  no  further  hospitaliza- 
tion was  then  necessary. 

It  is  a  very  normal  thing  for  a 
seaman  to  appear  before  the  claims 
representative  of  a  steamship  com- 
pany or  counsel  representing  the 
company  and  exhibit  a  Marine  Hos- 
pital discharge  slip  as  the  prerequi- 
site to  obtaining  settlement  of  his 
maintenance  and  cure  claim.  In  99 
out  of  100  cases,  the  claims  repre- 
sentative or  the  attorney  accepts  the 
Marine  Hospital  discharge  slip  with- 
out further  question  and  assumes  that 
the  seaman's  claim  for  maintenance 
and  cure  from  that  point  on  is  at  an 
end.  However,  a  different  result 
follows  in  the  case  at  bar  where 
plaintiff  as  seaman  on  the  defendant's 
vessel  joined  the  ship  November  9, 
19J6,  in  the  capacity  of  oiler,  and 
later  became  ill  with  symptoms  of 
headaches,  fever  and  continuous 
coughing,  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
was  unable  to  continue  his  work  or 
to  stand  further  watches.  He  was 
given  a  certificate  for  hospitalisation 
by  the  master  of  the  vessel  and  ap- 
proximately four  to  five  weeks  later 
reported  to  the  Marine  Hospital,  re- 
maining in  the  hospital  for  a  period 
of  ten  days.  The  Marine  Hospital's 
diagnosis  was  "common  cold,  asthma, 
bronchial."  He  was  discharged  with 
the  notation  on  the  hospital  records 
of  "N. F.H.N."  which  stands  for  "no 
further  hospitalization  necessary." 
About  six  or  seven  weeks  later  his 
asthma  returned  and  he  reported 
again  to  the  hospital  from  which  he 
was  discharged.  However,  there  was 
no  further  change  made  in  the  dis- 
charge certificate.  From  that  point 
on  he  secured  medical  treatment  by 
local  physicians  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  to  which  he  traveled  in 
search  of  a  climate  more  suitable  to 
his  asthmatic  conditi<m.  Five  and  a 
half  years  later,  and  almost  eight 
years  to  the  date  of  trial,  the  se.iman 
instituted  an  action  for  maintenance 
iContiiiuetl  cm  page  7651 
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Coast  Guard  Cites 
Advantages 

Loran,  science's  war  -  born 
technique  of  long-range  naviga- 
tion, has  numerous  advantages 
over  all  previously  developed 
systems  of  na\'igation,  accord- 
ing to  a  detailed  explanation 
released  by  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard. 

Keying  scientific  develop- 
ments resulting  from  wartime 
studies  in  electronics,  the  Coast 
Guard  is  making  the  many  ad- 
vantages available  to  the  mari- 
time ivorld. 

Follow  ing  are  the  advantages 
of  the  new  system  of  long- 
range  navigation: 

( 1 )  Accurate  fi.\es  may  be 
obtained  up  to  800  miles  from 
the  transmitting  stations  during 
the  day  and  1400  miles  at  night. 

(2)  It  is  almost  independent 
of  weather. 

(3)  No  transmission  from 
plane  or  ship  is  necessary. 

(4)  E.\peditious  fixes  may  be 
obtained. 

(5)  Fixes  are  independent  of 
compass,  chronometer,  or  other 
radio  or  radar  sets. 


Loran  is  a  word  coined  from  a  de- 
scriptive phrase  of  the  system  LOng 
Range  Aid  to  Navigation.  Loran 
provides  quickly  and  accurately,  in 
any  type  of  weather,  data  which 
enable  the  navigator  to  establish  his 
position  in  a  matter  of  about  one  or 
two  minutes.  There  are,  at  present, 
no  other  navigational  aids  which  will 
provide  for  the  navigator  the  same 
consistent  fixes  under  all  conditions 
of  weather,  of  distance  from  the 
shore  units,  and  of  position  relative 
to  the  units.  The  more  common  di- 
rection finding  systems,  such  as  HP/ 
DF  and  radiobeacon  systems,  even 
after  25  years  of  service,  cannot  offer 
the   same   degree    of   dependability. 
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under  conditions  mentioned  above, 
because  of  certain  inherent  factors 
in  the  propagation  of  radio  waves 
which  limit  their  capabilities. 

Loran  is  inherently  a  good  system 
because  only  the  most  dependable 
factors  of  radio  wave  transmissions 
are  utilized.  By  this  it  is  meant  that 
there  is  no  reliance  placed  on  the 
apparent  direction  from  which  the 
signal  approaches  as  in  ordinary  di- 
rection finding,  since  this  is  not  im- 
portant and  is  subject  to  considerable 
errors  caused  by  travel  over  land 
masses  and  sky  waves.  The  velocity 
of  a  wave  is  considered  constant, 
there  being  only  extremely  minute 
variations  in  air  and  because  the 
speed  is  constant,  the  time  of  travel 
can  be  determined  with  great  ac- 
curacy. Loran  depends  on  the  latter 
stable  factors. 

Heretofore  the  navigator  of  sur- 
face vessels  utilizing  the  conventional 
means  of  obtaining  fixes  by  celestial 
observations  did  not  usually  consider 
it  necessary  to  have  accurate  posi- 
tions while  at  great  distances  from 
land.  Because  of  the  war,  fixes  of 
accuracy  throughout  ocean  areas  be- 
came necessary  so  that  convoys  and 
air  cover  could  rendezvous  quickly. 
More  accurate  knowledge  of  posi- 
tions under  any  weather  conditions 
is  of  peacetime  importance  to  fast 
ships  in  holding  desired  courses  for 
reasons  of  economy  of  operation  as 
well  as  avoidance  of  collision.  An- 
other wartime  use  and  equally  impor- 
tant peacetime  use  is  the  location  of 
ships  and  planes  in  distress.  By  giving 
Loran  coordinates  rather  than  geo- 
graphical ones,  objects  can  be  located 
much  more  easily  since  it  becomes 
unnecessary  for  the  navigator  to  com- 
pute drifts,  sea  currents,  winds,  etc., 
which  are  necessary  when  using  ordi- 
nary navigational  methods.  The  user 
simply  sets  the  course  which  keeps 
him  on  a  desired  Loran  line  of  posi- 
tion. It  can  be  seen  that  in  the  case 
of  aircraft  when  it  no  longer  becomes 
necessary  to  take  time-  and  gasoline- 
consuming  drift  meter  readings,  and 
by  having  an  exact  position  at  all 
times  by  Loran  navigation,  the  pay 
load  can  be  increased  by  reducing 
fuel  reserves.  Actual  cases  have  been 
recorded  of  increases  of  1000  pounds 
in  pay  loads  by  using  Loran. 

To  illustrate  the  Loran  principle, 
let  us  consider  the  following  example: 
Let  two  men,  A  and  B  (Fig.  1),  be 
standing  together  at  a  point  (X). 
Also  have  an  observer  with  a  stop 
watch  at  any  point   (P).    Then  A  is 


told  to  walk  directly  to  the  observer 
and  B  is  told  to  walk  first  to  another 
point  (Z)  and  then  to  (P).  It  is 
assumed  that  both  men  will  walk  at 
exactly  the  same  velocity  and  leave 
the  original  point  at  the  same  time. 
Then  if  the  observer  at  (P)  starts 
his  stop  watch  when  A  reaches  his 
position  and  stops  it  when  B  ar- 
rives, the  reading  on  his  watch  will 
be  the  time  difference  between  the 
arrival  of  A  and  B.  Let  us  say  this 
time  difference  is  30  seconds.  There 
are  many  points  where  the  man  with 
the  stop  watch  could  stand  and  have 
(A)  and  (B)  arrive  30  seconds  apart. 
If  all  of  these  points  were  connected 
with  a  line,  we  would  obtain  a  Loran 
line  of  position.  This  line  of  position 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  one  ob- 
tained by  a  star  sight.  Where  two 
lines  of  position  cross,  whether  Loran 
or  celestial,  is  the  position  of  the  ob- 
server, or  his  "fix." 

This  analogy  of  the  men  A  and  B 
walking  can  be  readily  converted  to 
explain  the  electronic  principle  of 
Loran.  Points  (X)  and  (Z)  would 
represent  two  Loran  transmitting  sta- 
tions. Man  A  would  be  the  electrical 
impulse  which  goes  directly  to  the 
observer  and  Man  B  is  the  same  im- 
pulse which  first  goes  to  station  (Z) 
and  is  retransmitted  to  any  point  (P) . 
The  speed  with  which  the  men  move 
is  the  velocity  of  a  radio  wave  and 
the  observer's  stop  watch  represents 
the  electronic  stop  watch  or  receiver- 
indicator  which  converts  the  differ- 
ence in  the  time  of  reception  of  these 
electrical  impulses  into  a  visible  time 
difference  reading  on  a  cathode  ray 
tube. 

Loran  is  a  very  accurate  system. 
Theoretically  with  all  human  errors 
removed,  fixes  could  be  obtained 
which  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  100'  in  error.  If  certain  refine- 
ments now  in  development  are  placed 
in  general  use  this  will  be  even  fur- 
ther reduced.  With  an  accuracy  as 
great  as  this,   Loran   will  be  usable 
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for  work  as  exact  as  surveying,  both 
hydrographic  and  overland.  At  pres- 
ent the  system  is  guaranteed  to  gi^'e 
accuracy  to  at  least  one  per  cent  of 
the  distance  from  the  most  distant 
station.  Thus  if  the  observer  is  1000 
miles  from  the  station,  he  can  locate 
himself  to  within  ten  miles  of  his 
true  position.  This  is  sufficient  ac- 
curacy when  the  ship  is  far  at  sea. 
Loran  has  greatest  accuracy  on  or 
near  the  perpendicular  to  the  line 
between  the  stations.  This  is  be- 
cause the  hyperbolas  are  spaced  more 
closely  there  and  there  is  a  relatively 
small  distance  for  each  unit  change  in 
reading. 

The  shaded  areas  in  Fig.  2  repre- 
sent an  area  of  low  accuracy  because 
the  lines  in  this  area  are  spaced  so 
far  apart  that  a  minute  error  in  read- 
ing results  in  a  large  error  in  the 
line  of  position.  However,  the  sta- 
tions are  arranged  so  that  in  the  area 
of  low  accuracy  for  any  one  pair 
there  are  lines  of  good  accuracy  from 
other  pairs.  The  transmissions  are 
monitored  constantly  by  fixed  indi- 
cators whose  positions  are  known  as 
accurately  as  the  transmitting  sta- 
tions, and  any  small  variation  in  the 
system  is  immediately  detected  and 
corrected. 

The  present  Loran  has  a  daytime 
range  of  from  600  to  800  miles.  How- 
ever at  night,  when  transmitting  con- 
ditions are  good  and  the  ionosphere 
can  be  utilized  to  reflect  radio  waves, 
the  effective  range  increases  to  1400 
to   1500  miles.    The  use  of  the  re- 
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fleeted  waves  at  night  requires  some 
skill  at  matehing  the  signals;  how- 
ever, with  but  a  httle  praetice  any 
operator  can  master  the  technique. 
There  is  under  experimental  develop- 
ment (not  ready  for  release  for  a 
year  or  more)  a  new  type  of  Loran 
using  exactly  the  same  principles 
which  will  increase  the  daytmie  range 
to  1000  to  1500  miles  and  the  night 


range  to  2000  to  3000  miles  under 
light  noise  conditions.  The  accuracy 
can  be  increased  to  1  or  2  miles  at 
1000  miles  from  the  station.  The 
service  area  of  the  present  standard 
Loran  is  only  about  1,000,000  square 
miles  for  a  chain  of  .i  stations  (2 
rates),  but  this  will  be  increased  to 
about  5,000,000  square  miles  when 
the  new  Loran  is  ready  for  use  in  the 
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future.  With  Loran  as  it  is  now,  only 
150  stations  will  be  required  for 
world  coverage. 

The  valuable  features  of  Loran 
may  then  be  summarised: 

( 1 )  Accurate  fixes  may  be  obtained 
up  to  800  miles  from  the  transmitting 
stations  during  the  day  and  1400 
miles  at  night  (this  may  be  extended 
to  over  2000  miles  with  new  equip- 
ment which  IS  still  in  the  experimen- 
tal stage).  The  accuracy  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  good  celestial  ob- 
servations and  is  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  observer's  distance  from  the 
station. 

(2)  It  is  almost  independent  of 
weather.  It  works  under  all  condi- 
tions of  sea  and  air  except  when 
noise  conditions  are  very  high.  This 
limitation  will  be  removed  when  new 
anti-precipitation  static  devices  are 
available. 

(3)  No  transmission  from  plane  or 
ship  is  necessary,  permitting  any 
number  of  observations  to  be  made 
by  ships  on  the  same  station. 

(4)  Good  and  reliable  fixes  may 
be  obtained  in  about  two  minutes  by 
an  experienced  operator.  There  are 
no  calculations  necessary. 

(5)  Fixes  are  independent  of  com- 
pass, chronometer,  or  other  radio  or 
radar  sets.  Only  special  Loran  equip- 
ment is  used,  which  weighs  35  pounds 
and  up,  depending  on  the  model. 

Work  was  commenced  on  Loran  in 
1 94 1,  and  by  the  end  of  1942  the 
first  of  the  ground  stations  which 
were  later  to  lace  the  world  with  the 
electronic  lines  of  position  were  oper- 
ating. First  stations  were  set  up  in 
the  North  Atlantic  area  by  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Research  Council,  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  Navy,  and 
were  taken  over  completely  by  the 
Coast  Guard. 

The  North  Atlantic  chain  was  es- 
tablished in  midwinter  of  1942  during 
the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
Aleutian  chain  later  in  the  same  year 
and  in  the  spring  of  1943.  The  in- 
tensity of  weather  and  the  rough 
terrain  made  the  establishment  of 
these  stations  a  hasardous  operation. 
Engineers  and  electronic  specialists  of 
the  Coast  Guard  aided  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  early  stations. 
Loran  stations  were  later  set  up  and 
operated  in  the  Pacific  Area.  Thus 
Loran  service  is  now  afforded  naviga- 
tion along  both  coasts  of  North 
America,  along  the  busy  great  circle 
courses  of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
North  Pacific,  and  in  the  central  and 
southwest  Pacific,  where  pin-point 
navigation  is  essential. 
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Large  Seagoing  Dredges 

For  U.  S.  Army  Engineers 


I  OUR  ?5  2FOOT  SEA- 
GOING hopper  dredges — largest  all- 
welded  craft  of  this  type — will  he 
built  by  The  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  at  its  Pascagoula,  Miss., 
yard. 

The  yard,  which  was  the  first  in 
the  world  designed  and  constructed 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  all-welded 
method  of  building  big  ocean-going 
ships,  will  deliver  the  dredges  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.  The 
design  and  construction  of  the 
dredges  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  U.  S.  Engineer  Office,  Philadel- 
phia, Colonel  F.  F.  Freeh,  C.  E., 
District  Engineer. 

The  ships,  powered  and  equipped 
to  go  any  place  in  the  world  to 
dredge  a  harbor  or  channel,  w-ill  cost 
appro.ximately  $4,250,000  each.  They 
will  have  every  modern  navigation 
aid  and  will  be  capable  of  traveling 
between  the  dredging  site  and  dump- 
ing ground  at  a  speed  of  li  knots — 
enough  power  to  buck  the  strongest 
currents  while  pumping  silt  and  sand 


from  the  river  or  harbor  bottom. 

The  Ingalls  yard  will  deliver  the 
first  of  the  dredges  in  August,  1946. 

In  appearance,  the  dredges  will 
look  a  great  deal  like  twin-screw  bulk 
cargo  vessels,  but  where  the  cargo 
holds  would  be  there  will  be  instead 
large  hoppers,  with  sloping  sides, 
into  which  the  dredged  material  is 
pumped  by  centrifugal  pumps.  The 
hoppers  will  have  a  total  capacity  of 
3000  cubic  yards,  and  even  when  the 
hoppers  are  filled  with  the  heaviest 
type  of  material  the  vessel  will  have 
sufficient  buoyancy  to  keep  it  well 
afloat. 

The  main  propelling  machinery 
will  be  of  the  direct-current,  turbo- 
electric  type,  w-ith  6000  shp  normal 
full  power.  The  power  will  be  gen- 
erated by  two  main  turbo-generators, 
and  the  propeller  shafts  will  be  driven 
by  two  direct-connected  electric  pro- 
pulsion motors.  Steam  will  be  gen- 
erated by  two  water  tube,  oil  fired, 
marine  type  boilers  equipped  with 
automatic  combustion  control.  Com- 
plete auxiliary   and   "stand-by""   ma- 
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chinery  and  equipment  also  will  be 
provided. 

The  propulsion  motors  will  be  oper- 
ated by  the  variable  voltage  method, 
and  in  this  way  they  will  be  con- 
trolled from  zero  to  full  speed  in 
either  direction  by  varying  the  field 
excitation  of  their  respective  gener- 
ators. To  insure  the  most  positive 
control  at  all  times,  there  will  be  two 
control  stations,  one  at  the  main 
switchboard  in  the  engine  room  and 
the  other  centrally  located  on  the 
bridge.  Either  of  these  stations  will 
be  able  to  perform  the  complete  elec- 
trical propulsion  control  functions. 

The  dredge  pumps  will  consist  of 
two  centrifugal,  volute  pumps,  one 
right  hand  and  one  left  hand.  Each 
pump  will  have  a  direct  connected 
motor  rated  at  1150  hp,  and  a  water- 
proof drum  controller,  having  at 
least  20  points  of  control,  will  be 
installed  in  each  dragtender"s  house 
in  order  that  the  operators  may  have 
complete  and  instantaneous  control 
over  the  dredging  machinery. 

In   the  actual  dredging  operation, 
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when  the  vessel  reaches  the  area  to 
he  dredged,  suction  pipes,  pivoted  to 
the  sides  of  ship  and  fitted  on  the 
outer  ends  with  heavy  drags,  arc 
lowered  to  the  bottom.  The  dredge 
pumps  are  then  started,  and  the  ves- 
sel moves  at  a  speed  of  two  or  three 
miles  an  hour  along  a  predetermined 
course,  which  is  indicated  hy  huoys 
or  range  markers. 

The  suction  action  of  the  pumps 
picks  up  the  sand  or  silt,  mixed  with 
water,  and  discharges  it  into  the  hop- 
pers. The  solids  settle  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  water  flows  over  the  upper 
edges  of  the  hoppers  and  out  through 
the  sides  of  the  dredge.  After  the 
hoppers  are  filled,  the  drags  are 
raised  and  the  ship  proceeds  to  the 
dumping  ground. 

The  "dumping  ground"  is  a  place 
where  the  depth  of  water  is  sufficient 
to  allow  for  the  discharge  of  material 
from  the  hoppers  where  it  will  not  be 
an  obstruction  to  navigation.  When 
the  chosen  dumping  ground  is 
reached,  the  hoppers  are  opened  and 
the  material  flows  out  by  gravity.  It 
is  displaced  by  water  which  comes  in 
through  the  open  doors,  and  when 
all  the  sand  or  silt  is  discharged,  the 
hopper  doors  are  again  closed;  the 
d'-edge  then  proceeds  back  to  the 
dredging  area,  and  the  process  is  re- 
peated. 

The  new  dredges  being  built  by 
Ingalls   will    be    entirely   seaworthy. 


and  able  to  move  rapidly  out  to  sea 
from  a  harbor  to  discharge  the 
dredged  material  in  the  disposal  area, 
and  then  return  at  full  speed  to  re- 
sume dredging  in  a  minimum  of  time. 

Deepening  of  a  harbor  or  channel 
is  carried  out  by  skillfully  running 
the  dredge  back  and  forth  over  the 
shoal  area  and  carefully  lowering  and 
raising  the  drags  in  order  that  they 
will  maintain  contact  with  the  bot- 
tom. This  process  cuts  a  series  of 
parallel  furrows  in  the  bar,  and  the 
ridges  gradually  fill  in  the  hollows  by 
erosion,  the  result  being  a  smooth 
plane  at  the  required  depth. 

This  complicated  process  requires 
the  very  best  and  most  efficient  ma- 
chinery, and  these  new  hopper 
dredges  will  have  not  only  the  pow- 
erful, perfectly  controlled  propulsion 
machinery  and  pump  motors  but  also 
full  automatic  equipment  designed  to 
facilitate  operations  and  to  protect 
all  the  machinery  from  overloads  and 
from  damage  when  controls  are  sud- 
denly thrown  from  one  extreme  posi- 
tion to  another. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  and 
modern  equipment  and  machinery 
with  which  the  four  dredges  will  be 
provided,  the  seaworthiness  of  the 
vessels  will  be  further  insured  by 
four  watertight  bulkheads.  A  hy- 
draulic system  for  operating  the  bulk- 
head doors  will  be  installed,  and  a 
single  control  in  the  pilot  house  will 


close  all  doors  at  any  time,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  hydraulic  pumps 
are  in  operation  or  not.  Further,  each 
door  will  be  provided  with  local 
controls  and  operating  gear  to  en- 
able it  to  be  operated  locally  from 
both  sides  of  the  bulkhead. 

Thus  the  new  dredges,  which  will 
have  ample  freeboard,  are  so  designed 
that  they  would  not  sink  if  an  acci- 
dent of  some  kind  should  cause  any 
two  watertight  compartments  to  be 
flooded,  with  full  load  aboard.  The 
ships  also  will  have  bilge  keels  to 
minimise  the  roll  in  a  seaway. 

Other  factors  which  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  ease  and  highest  efficiency 
of  operation  of  the  vessels  will  be  all 
the  latest — many  of  them  just  devel-  J 
oped  during  the  war — aids  to  naviga-  I 
tion  that  are  to  be  installed  in  each 
dredge.  These  will  enable  the  ships 
not  only  to  move  with  the  utmost 
precision  during  dredging  operations 
but  also  to  travel  direct,  just  as  any 
ocean  liner  or  warship,  to  any  given 
spot  on  the  high  seas. 

The  dredges,  which  are  being  con- 
structed by  the  most  skilled  crafts- 
men in  the  business,  will  incorporate 
features  that  should  make  them  val- 
uable additions  to  the  Army  Engi- 
neers' dredging  fleet.  They  are  certain 
to  have  a  major  part  to  play  in  the 
harbor  improvement  programs  that 
have  been  projected  as  post-war  jobs 
for  the  Engineers. 


IVew  Delta  Liners 
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HREE  COMBINATION 

passenger-cargo  vessels — first  and  fin- 
est of  their  type  —  are  now  being 
built  at  the  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  yard 
of  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion. 

Scheduled  to  make  their  maiden 
voyages  as  queens  of  the  South 
America  run  next  spring  and  summer, 
the  ships  are  designed  to  provide 
passenger  accommodations  exceeding 
those  of  pre-war  luxury  liners  and 
they  will  be  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  cargo-carrying  facilities. 

The  ships,  which  will  be  delivered 
to  the  Mississippi  Shipping  Company 
for  service  on  its  Delta  Line,  are  mod- 
ifications of  the  C-3P  in  design — 4S9 
feet   in   length,   with   a   breadth   of 
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691/2  feet  and  a  depth  of  4514. 

The  three  17,000-ton  ships  which 
will  be  built  at  a  total  cost  of  more 
than  $16,000,000,  will  be  air-condi- 
tioned throughout,  being  the  first 
passenger-cargo  vessels  to  have  this 
feature  for  all  aboard,  including  the 
crew. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  120 
passengers,  each  ship  will  feature  a 
glass  -  enclosed  promenade,  outdoor 
swimming  pool  and  sundeck,  cafe 
and  bar,  grand  salon  and  library, 
midship  passenger  elevator  and  a 
modern  shopping  center.  There 
won't  be  any  worries  about  getting 
an  outside  stateroom,  because  a 
unique  arrangement  of  bedrooms 
with    strategically    placed    windows 


will  provide  a  clear  view  of  the  sea 
from  every  one.  The  bedrooms  and 
apartments  will  have  fresh  water 
showers,  extra-length  beds  with  in- 
nerspring  mattresses,  ample  ward- 
robe locker  space  and  modern  fur- 
nishings. 

Lounges  and  clubrooms  will  be 
separated  by  partitions  of  glass,  . 
which  provides  satisfactory  sound- 
proofing yet  creates  the  visibility  and 
air  of  spaciousness  which  is  so  all- 
important  to  travelers  aboard  ship. 

A  new  method  of  disposing  of 
smoke  and  gases  high  above  the  deck 
also  will  be  featured  on  the  new 
ships.  The  huge  teardrop  stack,  built 
of  aluminum,  will  be  false  and  will 
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provide  two  decks  for  officers'  quar- 
ters, emergency  generator  and  radio 
room,  and  the  real  "stack"  will  be 
a  hollow  mast  which  will  discharge 
smoke  and  gases  high  above  the  deck, 
making  it  cleaner  and  more  com- 
fortable for  passengers. 

Murals  and  paintings  depicting  old 
New  Orleans  will  be  combined  with 
the  greater  use  of  glass  and  modern, 
soft-colored  fabrics  to  give  the  ves- 
sels the  pleasing  tone  of  a  well- 
appointed  private  club. 

The  Del  Norte,  Del  Sud  and  Del 
Mar  will  be  just  as  up  to  date  in 
arrangements  for  carrying  cargo. 
Each  will  have  seven  cargo  holds,  and 
approximately  70,000  cubic  feet  also 
will  be  refrigerated  and  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  used  for  carrying  addi- 
tional cargo. 

All  holds  except  those  provided 
with  refrigeration  will  be  equipped 
with  "Cargocaire" — a  system  to  con- 
trol humidity  and  prevent  sweating 
and  consequent  damage  to  cargoes. 

The  ships  —  finest  ever  to  make 
this  South  American  run — will  make 
the  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro   in    14    days   and    to    Buenos 


Aires  in  20  days,  stopping  en  route  at 
Santos  and  Montevideo.  Delta  Line 
plans  to  use  the  ships  on  a  47-day 
luxury  cruise  from  New  Orleans  to 
Buenos  Aires  and  return,  allowing  a 
week  in  the  Argentine,  three  days  in 
Rio  and  sightseeing  trips  in  Santos 
and  Montevideo, 


)ecks  on  the  Ingolls-built  Delta  Line  pos- 
;en9er-cargo  ship  are  perfectly  flat.  This 


'  of  the  deck  cote  and  clubroom  where  large  gloss  doors 
turn  the  deck  into  a  port  of  the  open  decl 
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Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  W" 

By  T.  Douglas  MacMullen        ^g 

Brace  Line's 
Posl-War  Plans 


Lers  HCEP  OUR  mcRcpnT  mnpinE  loaded 


"When  can  we  take  a  Grace  Line 
cruise?"  is  a  question  which  is  being 
asked  many  times  daily  of  members 
of  the  Grace  Line  organization  both 
here  and  abroad.  The  day  when  serv- 
ice will  be  resumed  is  fast  approach- 
ing— yet  in  the  meantime  the  "San- 
tas" still  have  many  war  tasks  to  per- 
form. Supplies  must  be  carried  to 
far-flung  occupied  territories;  troops 
redeployed  and  evacuated;  the  sick 
and  wounded  returned  to  their 
homelands;  and  prisoners  exchanged. 
For  the  present,  Grace  Line  continues 
to  provide  freight  service  with  ample 
space  for  all  cargo  moving  between 
the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  west 
coast  of  South  America;  and  between 


W.  R.  Grace  leaving  the  Golden  Gale. 
In  «he  1870's  the  W.  R.  Grace  made  Hie 
New  Yorh.  Callao,  San  Francisca  run  via 
Cape  Horn  in  1 1  5  days. 


New  York  and  the  Caribbean,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Colombia,  with  modern 
freighters  assigned  to  these  routes  by 
the  War  Shipping  Administration. 

Despite  the  fact  that  its  ships  are 
thus  occupied,  the  Grace  Line  has  its 
post-war  plans  well  under  way. 

Moreover,  mindful  of  its  obligations 
to  the  shipping  and  traveling  public, 
the  company  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, carried  on  throughout  the  war 
its  shipbuilding  program  started  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  hostilities — each 
vessel,  as  it  came  off  the  ways,  being 
assigned  to  active  war  duty  by  W.  S. 
A.  officials. 

Under  this  program,  new  ships 
have  been  built  faster  than  sinkings 
have  occurred  so  that  the  Grace  Line 
will  have  a  fleet  of  18  new  "Santa" 
ships  with  which  to  resume  and  ex- 
pand its  services  Hnking  the  Amer- 
icas. The  new  fleet  will  consist  of 
nine  combination  passenger  -  and  - 
freight  ships  and  nine  cargo  vessels. 
The  latter  have  all  been  completed 
and  been  entered  in  war  service.  The 
former  are  under  construction — with 
deliveries  to  start  in  February,  1946, 
and  to  be  completed  in  July  of  that 
year.  All  the  new  ships,  following 
Grace  Line  tradition,  will  be  named 
for  "Santas"  which  formerly  were 
members  of  the  fleet. 

Serving  with  the  new  ships  will  be 
the  Santa  Rosa  and  Santa  Paula,  only 
Grace  Line  cruise  ships  to  survive 
the  perils  of  the  war. 

The  nine  new  combination  passen- 
ger-and-freight  liners  are  fast,  effi- 
cient ships  which  will  provide  attrac- 
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tive  accommodations  for  fifty-two 
first-class  passengers.  These  new  pas- 
senger ships  will  be  equipped  with 
swimming  pools,  sport  decks,  movies 
and  other  facilities  for  recreation. 
Staterooms  all  will  be  outside  rooms 
and  each  will  have  a  private  bath: 
and  all  public  rooms  and  staterooms 
will  be  air-conditioned — the  first 
complete  application  of  this  feature 
to  passenger  accommodations  in  the 
Latin-American  shipping  trade. 

The  new  ships  will  make  possible 
double  the  prewar  number  of  passen- 
ger sailings  from  New  York,  both  to 
Panama  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  to  the  Caribbean. 

These  more  frequent  sailings  will 
operate  to  the  advantage  of  both 
travelers  and  shippers.  With  these 
liners  leaving  every  week,  on  regular 
schedule,  the  traveler  can  select  the 
departure  date  which  best  meets  his 
requirements,  and  can  stop  off  along 
the  way — picking  up  another  Santa 
ship  within  a  week  if  he  so  desires — 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  delay- 
ing his  departure,  or  making  pro- 
longed stop-overs  because  of  less  fre- 
quent sailings. 

Routes  Covered 

The  Grace  Line's  program  for  post- 
war service  on  its  long-established 
routes  to  Latin  America  provides  for: 

1.  Weekly  passenger -and -freight 
service  from  New  York  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  covering  Colombia. 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Chile — 
to  be  operated  with  the  new  combi- 
nation    passenger-and-freight    ships. 
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possenqer  and  freiqht  ships. 


These  new  ships  will  replace  the 
Santa  Lucia  and  Santa  Elena,  which 
were  sunk  in  war  service  in  the  Medi- 
terranean during  the  African  invasion 
and  the  Sicilian  campaign  respective- 
ly; and  the  Santa  Clara,  which  was 
lost  on  D-Day  off  France.  This  new 
weekly  service  will  provide  double 
the  number  of  passenger  sailings  that 
were  available  in  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  war. 

2.  Two  passenger-and-freight  serv- 
ices every  week  (instead  of  one,  as 
formerly)  from  New  York  to  the 
Caribbean  area,  and  the  north  coast 
of  South  America. 

One  of  these  weekly  services  to 
this  area  will  he  maintained  by  the 
Santa  Paula  and  Santa  Rosa.  Before 
entering  service,  they  will  be  com- 
pletely modernized,  redecorated,  and 


refurnished,  and,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  enthusiastically  received  by  trav- 
elers with  whom  they  enjoyed  great 
popularity  before  the  war.  The  other 
one  of  these  weekly  services,  it  is 
planned,  will  be  provided  by  the  new 
combination  passenger  -  and  -  freight 
ships. 

In  Venezuela,  these  ships  will  pro- 
vide regular,  fast  service  to  ports  pre- 
viously visited  by  Santa  ships  and  to 
additional  ports,including  Maracaibo, 
which  never  before  have  been  visited 
regular  by  American  passenger  liners. 
This  is  particularly  important  to  Mar- 
acaibo, one  of  the  great  oil  metropo- 
lises in  the  world,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's chief  coffee  shipping  points,  and 
a  leading  factory  center.  This  port 
will  now  be  brought  into  direct  com- 
munication with  New  York  by  pas- 


senger liners;  and  thus  the  necessity 
for  trans-shipment  will  be  eliminated. 
In  Colombia,  it  is  planned,  the  ships 
will  cover  both  Barranquilla  with  its 
new  terminal  facilities,  the  clearing 
point  for  the  rich  valley  of  the  Mag- 
dalena  River;  and  Cartagena,  which 
with  Its  elaborate  modern  port  works 
is  one  of  the  country's  leading  sea- 
gates — both  are  popular  tourist  cen- 
ters. 

.^.  Regular  service  by  fast  cargo 
ships  with  limited  passenger  accom- 
modations from  U.  S.  Atlantic  Coast 
ports  other  than  New  York  to  Pan- 
ama and  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America. 

4.  Sailings  every  three  weeks  from 
ports  of  the  U.  S.  Pacific  Coast  to 
West  Coast  ports  of  Mexico.  Cen- 
tral America,  and  South  America  by 
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new,  fast  cargo  vessels  with  limited 
accommodations  for  passengers. 

5.  Direct  service  every  three  weeks 
from  Houston,  Galveston,  New  Or- 
leans and  other  Gulf  ports,  via  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America — to  be  provided  by 
fast,  new  cargo  ships  with  limited  ac- 
commodations for  passengers. 

The  more  frequent  sailings  on  pas- 
senger routes  will  enable  the  Grace 
Line  to  plan  a  wide  variety  of  ex- 
tensive shore  trips  by  plane,  motor, 
and  train  from  ports  included  in  the 
cruise  itineraries  to  fascinating  cities 
and  tourist  centers  in  the  interior. 

Advantages  of  New  Schedules 

Particularly  attractive  arc  the  air- 
sea  trips  which  can  be  arranged.  On 
the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
Grace  Line  ships  will  make  conveni- 
ent connections  with  Panagra  planes 
serving  cities  in  the  interior,  and  op- 
erating to  Brasil  and  Argentina,  and 
to  points  in  Bolivia  where  connec- 
tion is  made  with  Lloyd  Aereo  Boli- 
viano planes.  Connections  will  also 
be  made  with  Faucett  Aviation  Com- 
pany planes  covering  points  in  the 
interior  of  Peru  not  included  in  Pana- 
gra routes.  On  the  north  coast  of  the 
continent,  connections  can  be  made 
between  Santa  ships  and  the  planes 
of  Pan  American  Airways  and  Avi- 
anca  which  serve  Colombia. 
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In  connection  with  voyages  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  from 
New  York,  interesting  tours  can  be 
arranged  for  passengers  stopping  off 
along  the  way  ...  in  Panama,  to 
fishing  centers,  beaches,  jungle  settle- 
ments, and  to  the  nearby  isles  of  the 
San  Bias  Indians  ...  in  Colombia,  an 
overland  tour  to  Bogota,  the  inland 
capital  described  as  the  "'Athens  of 
South  America"  ...  in  Ecuador,  the 
flight  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  a 
typically  Spanish  colonial  city  set 
among  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
peaks  in  the  Andes,  capital  of  the 
republic,  and  one  of  the  three  oldest 
cities  in  the  New  World  ...  in 
Peru,  excursions  from  Lima,  the  capi- 
tal city,  to  intriguing  Indian  villages 
and  mining  centers;  to  Cuzco,  heart 
of  the  Land  of  the  Incas,  with  its 
ama::ing  ruins  of  cities  centuries  old; 
to  La  Paz,  skytop  capital  of  Bolivia; 
and  to  Tingo  Maria,  the  new  tourist 
center  in  the  jungles  of  eastern  Peru 
,  .  .  and  in  Chile,  tours  from  San- 
tiago to  the  country's  excellent  deep- 
sea  fishing  centers,  the  Araucanian 
Indian  settlements,  the  Lake  District 
with  its  ski  resorts,  ranches,  thermal 
springs,  lake  resorts,  and  fresh-water 
fishing  centers;  and  a  thrilling  flight 
by  Panagra  plane  over  "the  Hump" 
to  Buenos  Aires. 

The  twice-a-week  sailings  to  the 
Caribbean  and  the  north  coast  of 
South  America  from  New  York  offer 
to  commercial  travelers  more  fre- 
quent service  between  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  and  New  York;  and  to 
tourists,  the  choice  of  making  the 
complete  cruise  within  the  limits  of 
the  two-weeks'  vacation,  or  of  ex- 
tending it  over  a  longer  period. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  stop- 
t)ver  privilege  .  .  .  passengers  can  re- 
main in  Caracas,  Venezuela's  charm- 
ing capital  city,  long  enough  to  do 
as  much  sightseeing  as  they  wish;  to 
play  tennis  and  golf  at  the  city's 
luxurious  clubs;  and  to  drive  through 
some  of  the  most  gorgeous  mountain 
regions  on  the  continent  to  interest- 
ing Spanish  colonial  cities  ...  in 
Colombia  they  can  stop  off  in  Bar- 
ranquilla  at  the  beautiful  Hotel  del 
Prado  for  motor  trips  to  cities  in  the 
interior,  or  over  the  new  coastal  high- 
way to  Cartagena,  a  picturesque 
walled  city  more  than  four  centuries 
old  which  once  was  a  leading  strong- 
hold of  the  conquistadores  and  today 
IS  an  important  modern  port. 

In  short,  the  more  frequent  sailings 
on  Grace  Line  passenger  services  en- 
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,ihle  travelers  "to  write  their  own 
ticket" — they  can  make  a  continuous 
trip  on  one  ship,  or  stop  off  along 
the  way  in  the  countries  which  most 
appeal  to  them. 

In  commenting  upon  the  plans  for 
post-war  service,  R.  Ranney  Adams, 
President  of  the  Grace  Line,  said: 

"Our  experienced  masters,  officers, 
pursers,  and  stewards  have  rendered 
valiant  service  to  their  country  dur- 
ing the  w-ar.  Their  many  friends 
among  the  pre-war  traveling  public 
will  find  them  on  hand  to  greet  old 
friends  and  new,  aboard  the  ships  of 
our  fleet. 

"We  are  pleased  also  to  announce 
that  the  Santa  Rosa  and  Santa  Paula, 
familiar  to  thousands  of  travelers, 
will  soon  again  be  carrying  passen- 
gers on  business  trips  and  pleasure 
cruises.  These  two  ships  have  ren- 
dered service  of  incalculable  value 
during  the  war  in  the  transportation 
of  troops  and  supplies  to  all  the  battle 
-ones.  Although  still  engaged  in  re- 
turning our  victorious  troops  to  this 
country,  they  will  soon  complete  that 
happy  task,  and,  after  being  recon- 
verted and  redecorated,  will  return 
to  their  prewar  route  covering  the 
Caribbean,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia. 

"The  war  loss  of  the  Santa  Lucia, 
Santa  Elena,  and  Santa  Clara,  well 
known  along  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  other 
vessels  of  our  fleet,  is  being  offset  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  the  building  of 
new  ships — which  although  accom- 
modating fewer  passengers  will  pro- 
vide double  the  number  of  sailings  as 
were  available  in  the  period  just  pre- 
ceding the  war. 

"Our  construction  program  is  well 
advanced  and  by  early  1946,  it  is  ex- 
pected, we  shall  not  only  have  re- 
placed our  war  losses,  but  shall  have 
a  new  efficient  fleet  of  substantially 
greater  capacity  than  that  of  our  pre- 
war fleet.  We  hope  soon  to  be  able 
to  announce  the  definite  dates  on 
which  these  new  po'st-war  services 
will  be  available. 

"The  new  combination  passenger- 
and-freight  ships  will  be  of  the  type 
which,  we  are  sure,  will  attract  a 
following  quite  as  enthusiastic  as  that 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  and  Santa  Paula. 
In  fact,  the  same  interior  decorators 
and  principals  who  were  responsible 
for  the  beauty  and  homelike  atmos- 


SantO   Rosa   passing    under    the    Go 


phere,  the  speed  and  efficiency  ot 
those  popular  liners,  have  contributed 
to  the  designs  of  the  new  ships. 

"Our  new  cargo  vessels,  generously 
provided  with  space  for  refrigerated 
cargo,  will  provide  better,  faster,  and 
more  efficient  service,  for  the  in- 
creased volume  of'trade  between  the 


United  States  and  Latin  America 
which  the  post-war  years  are  confi- 
dently expected  to  bring  about. 

"Indeed  we  believe  that  our  new 
fleet  will  not  only  help  to  meet  but 
also  to  increase  the  post-war  volume 
of  travel  and  trade  between  the  two 
continents." 


Santo  Lucia  and  Santo  Paulo  leoving  New  Yorli  horbor   (19361,  tile  former  en  route  to 
West  Coost  of  Soutli  Americo  ond  the  latter  bound  for  Colitornio  ports. 
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The  American  Merchant  Marine 
and  Foreign  Cnmmerce 


By  E.  Russell  Lufi 

Executive  Vice  President,  Am 
President  Lines 


Keeping  in  mind  California's  very 
special  interest  in  overseas  commerce, 
let  us  reverse  the  sequence  of  title 
and  first  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
extent  to  which  international  trade 
IS  important  to  the  United  States  and 
to  California. 

There  is  ample  evidence,  accumu- 
lated over  the  years,  to  show  the 
value  of  foreign  commerce  to  our 
economy,  both  state  and  national. 
The  logic  and  mathematics  of  this 
evidence  are  irrefutable.  However, 
under  present  world  conditions,  the 
question  of  America's  full-scale  par- 
ticipation in  international  trade  tran- 
scends any  consideration  of  mere 
domestic  economy.  Today  we  are 
faced  with  a  duty,  with  the  force  of 
a  moral  obligation,  to  use  our  great 
productive  capacity  and  our  trans- 
port facilities  to  assist  in  the  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  the 
nations  devastated  and  impoverished 
by  war. 

In  fulfilling  this  obligation  we  not 
only  help  the  rest  of  the  world  to  a 
fuller  life  and  to  higher  standards  of 
living,  but  we  aid  our  own  economy 
in  a  very  substantial  way  by  creating 
more  jobs  for  our  people  and  by  in- 
creasing our  national  income.  Nor- 
mally, foreign  trade  represents  ten 
per  cent  of  our  total  trade  and  pro- 
vides approximately  5,000,000  Amer- 
ican jobs.  This  margin  can  well  mean 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss 
in  our  national  balance  sheet.  It  can 
also  mean  the  difference  between  de- 
pression and  prosperity. 

Fortunately,  foreign  trade  is  not 
something  static  with  fixed  limita- 
tions. There  is  no  limit  to  human 
wants.  And  there  should  be  no  satia- 
tion point  in  our  development  of 
overseas  markets,  nor  our  enriching 
our  own  standard  of  living  by  mak- 
ing use  of  the  products  of  other  lands 
around  the  world.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  years  immediately  ahead. 

The  war  gave  us  a  whole  new  con- 


cept of  the  world  and  its  trading  po- 
tentialities. We  all  learned  a  lot  of 
new  geography  which  brought  into 
focus  new  places  and  peoples  and  a 
knowledge  of  their  customs,  re- 
sources and  consumer  needs. 

And  while  all  this  was  going  on 
something  new  was  being  added 
which  did  more  to  create  a  world 
taste  for  American  goods  and  Ameri- 
can  standards   of   living   than    any- 


( Text  is  from  an  address  before  rhe  Indusiri; 
Session.  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerci 
Los  Angeles,  California,  November  29,  1943,  M, 
Lutz  is  also  president  of  the  Pacific  America 
Steamship  Association.) 


thing  that  ever  happened  in  the  long 
history  of  economic  evolution.  I  re- 
fer to  our  program  of  Lend-Lease. 
No  "sarong-settlement"  in  the  deep- 
est jungle  was  so  remote  as  not  to 
feel  the  effects  of,  and  be  influenced 
by,  Lend-Lease. 

Lend-Lease  has  been  called  "the 
greatest  promotion  job  the  advertis- 
ing world  has  ever  known."  It  dis- 
persed American  goods  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  and  everywhere 
they  have  been  found  good.  Our 
products  of  farm  and  factory  were  so 
widely  broadcast  and  advertised  dur- 
ing the  war  that  we  managed  to  keep 
most  of  our  old  markets  and  in  addi- 
tion created  many  new  ones.   All  of 
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these  markets,  old  and  new,  now  af- 
ford lucrative  outlets  for  the  many 
new  American  commodities  and  ap- 
pliances born  or  perfected  in  war's 
research  laboratories. 

But  these  markets,  promising  as 
they  are  at  the  moment,  should  be 
followed  up  and  developed  without 
undue  delay  if  we  are  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  goodwill  generated  by 
Lend-Lease.  Unless  we  do  so,  with 
intelligence  and  vigor,  we  will  have 
missed  a  trading  opportunity  such  as 
this  country  never  had  before  and 
may  never  have  again. 

Taking  full  advantage  of  attractive 
world  trade  situations,  however,  is 
dependent  on  many  factors  other 
than  "Yankee  ingenuity"  and  adver- 
tising follow-up: 

First,  we  must  maintain  a  strong 
American  Merchant  Marine  —  our 
own  pickup  and  delivery  service — so 
that  the  movement  of  our  overseas 
commerce  will  not  be  at  the  whim  of 
ships  of  other  nations.  We  should 
strive  for  a  rich  and  expanding  vol- 
ume of  world  trade  with  our  own 
ships  in  every  sea  to  guarantee  its 
delivery. 

Second,  to  take  full  advantage  of 
our  overseas  markets  we  should  have 
full  employment  and  maximum  pro- 
duction here  at  home. 

Third,  we  should  use  our  full  re- 
sources and  every  known  device  to 
have  our  trade  become  a  two-way 
trade,  so  that  we  could  balance  as 
nearly  as  possible  our  exports  with 
imports. 

Our  goal  of  full  employment  at 
home  is  inescapably  linkeid  with  a 
lively  and  relatively  free  exchange  of 
goods  abroad.  If  we  can  achieve  our 
domestic  goals.  United  States  exports 
can  well  exceed  ten  billion  dollars 
annually,  according  to  recent  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  estimates.  This 
would  be  twice  the  total  of  our  ex- 
ports in  the  banner  year  of  1929,  and 
three  times  our  annual  total  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  war. 
In  terms  of  employment,  according  to 
the   Department   of  Commerce,   ten 
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billions  of  exports  would  mean  2]/z 
million  more  jobs  than  were  provided 
through  foreign  trade  in  the  late 
1950"s.  In  those  years  it  was  estimat- 
ed  foreign  trade  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately five  million  jobs. 

Such  a  volume  of  trade,  however, 
cannot  be  sustained  on  the  basis  of 
exports  alone.  We  must  devise  ways 
and  means  of  providing  dollars  to 
our  overseas  customers  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  pay  for  our  goods.  This 
is  done  generally  in  three  ways: 

(1)  Through  imports; 

(2)  Through  expenditures  abroad, 
particularly  travel; 

(3)  Through  profitable  invest- 
ments abroad  which  will  stim- 
ulate trade  and  provide  cred- 
its for  our  foreign  buyers. 

I  realize  this  makes  the  problem 
sound  very  simple.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  difficult  and  complex.  It  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  exploration 
and  resourcefulness  on  our  part  to 
find  new  uses  and  new  markets  for 
foreign  goods  in  this  countr>'.  In  this 
connection  I  might  point  out  that 
steamship  companies  themselves  do 
a  great  deal  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age two-way  trade  because,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  economic  necessity,  ships  must 
have  cargoes  inbound  as  well  as  out- 
bound. The  overseas  staffs  of  Amer- 
ican shipping  companies  have  to  get 
out  and  hustle  for  cargoes,  just  as 
our -domestic  organizations  cooperate 
in  finding  new  and  expanding  mar- 
kets for  the  foreign  cargoes  brought 
to  our  shores. 

Robert  Earle  Anderson,  Director 
of  Finance  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission,  whose  recent  book, 
"The  Merchant  Marine  and  World 
Frontiers,'"  is  a  highly  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  which  I  have 
for  discussion  today,  emphasizes  the 
trade  development  angle  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  in  these  words: 

"It  is  quite  common  to  think  of  our 
merchant  vessels  merely  as  a  means 
of  transportation.  Those  who  take 
this  view  argue  that  the  ships  that 
carry  our  trade  are  best  operated  by 
whatever  maritime  peoples  can  per- 
form the  service  most  cheaply.  If 
our  commercial  problem  had  to  do 
only  with  the  physical  outward 
movement  of  our  exports,  there 
would  be  some  merit  in  this  conten- 
tion. Exports  tend  to  force  them- 
selves out  of  the  country,  and  ex- 
porters are  not  generally  concerned 
with  the  flag  of  the  vessel  that  car- 
ries their  product.  But  there  cannot 
be  an  outward  flow  of  exports  with- 
out a  corresponding  inward  flow  of 


imports.  The  commercial  importance 
of  an  adequate  merchant  marine 
arises  largely  from  this  fact." 

Incidentally,  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend to  you  for  careful  reading,  if 
you  have  not  already  done  so,  Mr. 
Anderson's  very  excellent  book.  I 
am  sure  you  will  find  it  both  fascinat- 
ing and  informative.  He  has  cap- 
tured the  knack  of  treating  a  tradi- 
tionally dry  subject  with  the  romance 
and  sustained  interest  of  a  best-seller. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  subject  of 
providing  our  foreign  customers  with 
the  dollar  exchange  to  buy  our  goods, 
there  is  the  second  item  of  expendi- 
tures abroad,  such  as  those  provided 
by  our  citizens  traveling  in  foreign 
countries.  This  was  already  a  big 
business  in  the  pre-war  days.  Just 
imagine,  then,  what  it  will  be  when 
all  restrictions  are  off^  and  the  mil- 
Hons  of  our  people  with  bulging  bank 
accounts  start  venting  their  long- 
pent-up  desires  to  "go  places  and  see 
things!"    The  stampede  for  steamer 
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space  that  followed  the  first  world 
war  will  look  like  a  faint  trickle  com- 
pared to  the  deluge  back  of  the  flood- 
gates now. 

A  recent  poll  of  our  company  pas- 
senger offices  throughout  the  country 
revealed  an  amazing  backlog  of  re- 
quest reservations,  all  preferably  for 
the  "first  ship  out"  after  the  liners 
are  returned  to  commercial  operation. 
Hundreds  of  these  advanced  book- 
ings represent  former  patrons  who 
are  hungering  for  another  cruise  to 
the  Orient  or  around  the  world.  Some 
arc  former  residents  abroad  who  were 
repatriated  because  of  war.  Many 
others  arc  newcomers  who  have 
never  before  been  to  sea. 

E.  E.  Schnellbacher  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  in  a  speech  last 
month  before  the  Merchant  Marine 
Conference,  said  that,  "the  estimate 
that  travel  outside  our  country  may 
put  considerably  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  the  hands  of  other 
nations  seems  entirely  reasonable." 

In  the  matter  of  investments 
aboard,  we  must  furnish  engineering 
services,  assist  in  the  designing  and 


construction  of  roads,  factories, 
mines,  and  public  works.  We  must 
establish  banking  facilities  and  in 
every  way  possible  aid  in  the  vast 
undertaking  of  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation.  There  are  those  in  this 
country  who  fear  such  aid  to  our 
overseas  neighbors  lest  by  doing  so 
we  increase  our  competition  in  trade. 
They  forget  that  the  record  shows 
our  best  markets  have  always  been 
those  countries  which  were  most 
highly  industrialized. 

Granting,  therefore,  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  it  within  its  power  to 
effect  a  great  upsurge  in  its  foreign 
commerce,  where  does  California  fit 
into  this  picture? 

Probably  no  State  in  the  Union 
stands  to  profit  more  from  the  post- 
war revival  of  foreign  trade  than 
does  California.  By  virtue  of  its  stra- 
tegic location  in  relation  to  the  late 
war  in  the  Pacific,  California  became 
the  final  processing  ground  and  as- 
sembly point  for  many  new  indus- 
tries and  projects  born  of  war  but 
which  now  plan  to  carry  over  into 
peacetime  pursuits. 

California  is  the  fastest  growing 
State  in  the  Union  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  population  and  new  in- 
dustries. Many  of  these  new  plants, 
according  to  reports  from  men  in  the 
industries,  are  planning  their  opera- 
tions on  the  basis  of  15  to  20  per 
cent  of  their  optput  for  the  export 
trade.  In  other  words,  they  will  oper- 
ate two  months  of  each  year  to  sup- 
ply the  requirements  of  their  foreign 
customers. 

Some  of  the  items  which  will  be 
processed  or  manufactured  in  Cali- 
fornia for  export  include  frozen  foods 
of  all  kinds;  new  types  of  lumber 
products,  plastics,  housing  panels  and 
plywood  combinations;  new  types  of 
building  materials  and  prefabricated 
homes;  diesci  engines  and  farm  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds;  metal  products 
in  great  variety,  including  household 
furnishings  and  utensils;  electronic 
equipment,  synthetic  appliances  for 
the  home,  machine  tools,  oil  burners, 
auto-handling  and  repair  equipment, 
and  airplanes  and  accessories. 

In  the  field  of  electronics  alone 
there  will  be  a  tremendous  export 
business  from  California.  New  plants 
are  to  be  established  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Anaheim  and 
San  Jose,  and  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation  is  expanding  its  plant 
facilities  at  Emeryville.  All  of  which 
indicates  that  we  may  look  for  the 
manufacture  here  in  California  of 
many   new   modern  electrical   appli- 
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ances  and  electronic  equipment,  in- 
cluding such  items  as  radar,  electric 
eye  devices,  automatic  pilots,  walkie- 
talkie  radio  phones  and  radio  tele- 
phones for  ships,  planes  and  railroad 
cars,  and  many  other  war-born  de- 
vices which  may  he  applied  to  peace- 
tmic  economy. 

In  the  light  metals  field  there  has 
opened  up  a  whole  new  industry 
with  enormous  foreign  trade  possi- 
bilities. This  encompasses  the  wide 
range  of  household  furnishings  and 
utensils,  chairs,  tables,  beds  and  a 
hundred  kitchen  and  garden  supply 
Items.  The  new  light  metals  indus- 
try will  also  fabricate  numerous 
building  materials  and  make  bodies 
for  buses,  trucks  and  automobiles. 
This  is  one  of  the  West's  newest  in- 
dustries since  the  war,  and  one  of 
its  most  promising  from  an  export 
point  of  view. 

Many  new  synthetic  products, 
processed  from  petroleum  and  un- 
heard of  before  the  war,  will  shortly 
make  their  appearance  and  be  on  the 
list  of  exportable  items.  Two  of  the 
leading  oil  companies  of  California 
have  carried  on  exhaustive  research 
during  the  war  and  are  now  said  to 
be  in  a  position  to  go  into  mass  pro- 
duction of  numerous  synthetics. 

Another  item  which  before  the 
war  was  very  small  on  California's 
industrial  horizon  but  which  now 
bulks  large  in  her  export  trade  poten- 
tial is  that  of  heavy  machinery.  Farm- 
ing machinery,  irrigation  equipment, 
pumps  and  valves,  new  types  of  con- 
struction machinery  and  heavy  road- 
building  equipment,  diesels  for  in- 
dustrialization of  devastated  areas, 
are  just  a  few  of  the  items  which  will 
be  made  here  in  the  West  and 
shipped  from  California. 

There  is  one  industry  in  California 
that  deserves  more  than  passing  at- 
tention. That  is  her  food  industry. 
Already  a  prolific  producer  of  choice 
fruits  and  vegetables,  much  of  which 
has  been  dried  and  canned  for  ex- 
port, the  advent  of  frozen  food  proc- 
esses has  given  California  whole  new 
horizons  of  trade-development  possi- 
bilities. Through  the  miracle  of 
"quick-freezing"  plus  the  perfection 
of  refrigerated  shipping  space,  the 
prime  product  of  California  truck 
farms  and  orchards,  formerly  avail- 
able within  limited  areas,  may  now 
reach  distant  overseas  markets  in  gar- 
den-fresh condition. 

In  certain  industrial  pursuits,  Cali- 
fornia may  operate  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  with  other  sections.  But 
in  agriculture  she  plays  second  fiddle 


to  none.  Here  is  her  greatest  natural 
trading  opportunity,  both  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  new  processing 
technique,  known  simply  as  "frozen 
foods,"  still  an  infant  industry,  may 
well  prove  to  be  the  touchstone  of 
new  California  wealth  rivaling  the 
golden  bonanza  days. 

The  late  Arthur  Brisbane  used  to 
say,  "Texas  under  intensive  cultiva- 
tion could  feed  the  world."  That 
might  have  been  true  in  theory  but 
not  in  fact,  because  in  those  days 
there  were  no  quick-frozen  foods  and 
no  adequate  system  of  distribution. 
Today,  California  in  fact  has  a  good 
chance  of  becoming  the  world's 
chief  supplier  of  foods.  Several 
steamship  companies,  our  own  in- 
cluded, have  anticipated  this  great 
market  by  having  specially  designed 
refrigerated  (reefer)  cargo  space 
built  into  their  new  vessels. 

Earlier  in  this  discussion  I  empha- 
sized the  tremendous  promotion  and 
advertising  job  that  had  been  done 
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on  behalf  of  American  goods  through 
the  medium  of  Lend-Lease.  Well, 
there  is  a  California  industry  which 
I  want  to  mention  here  because  it  has 
done  a  world-wide  "selling"  job  of 
American  products  that  is  even  more 
valuable  than  Lend-Lease.  I  say 
"more  valuable"  because  the  Cali- 
fornia job  is  sustaining,  year  in  and 
year  out,  with  great  cumulative 
value.  I  have  reference  to  Califor- 
nia's motion  picture  industry.  Amer- 
ican-made movies,  giving  visual  proof 
of  our  high  standards  of  living,  have 
created  more  real  desire  for  Ameri- 
can-made products  —  automobiles, 
smart  clothes,  fine  homes,  washing 
machines  and  radios — than  any  other 
medium  or  sales  force  on  earth.  The 
potential  of  the  movies  in  developing 
U.  S.  overseas  commerce  is  virtually 
limitless. 

From  an  industry  point  of  view, 
therefore,  it  would  appear  that  Cali- 
fornia is  in  a  preferred  position  to 
profit  from  any  revival  of  foreign 
trade.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
3000  manufacturers  and  business 
houses    in    the    San    Francisco    Bay- 


Area  and  4000  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Area  who  are  willing  and  able  to  de- 
velop markets  abroad.  Whether  this 
desirable  result  actually  comes  to  pass 
in  the  manner  planned,  both  for  Cali- 
fornia and  the  nation  as  a  whole,  de- 
pends upon  the  answer  to  our  second 
question: 

Is  an  American  Merchant  Marine 
important  in  developing,  sustaining 
and  protecting  our  international  com- 
merce? After  two  world  wars  in  one 
generation,  most  Americans  are  now 
convinced  that  this  country  should 
maintain,  as  a  matter  of  national  pol 
icy,  an  adequate  merchant  marine 
Most  of  the  recent  confusion,  how 
ever,  has  arisen  over  the  question 
What  constitutes  an  adequate  mer 
chant  marine? 

This  country  came  out  of  the  late 
war  with  the  greatest  merchant  fleet 
in  the  history  of  the  world — a  total 
in  excess  of  50,000,000  deadweight 
tons.  This  represents  two-thirds  of 
all  the  commercial  ships  presently 
afloat. 

Estimates  of  what  the  United 
States  can  use  profitably  in  post-war 
foreign  commerce  run  all  the  way 
from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  tons,  as 
recommended  in  the  Harvard  Re- 
port, to  7,500,000  tons,  recommended 
by  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  chairman 
of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

There  are  many  other  expert  opin- 
ions on  what  our  post-war  merchant 
tonnage  should  be.  However,  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  which 
is  still  hailed  as  the  "Magna  Charta" 
of  American  shipping,  lays  down  this 
principle: 

"It  is  necessary  for  the  national 
defense  and  development  of  its  for- 
eign  and  domestic  commerce  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  a  merchant 
marine: 

"(a)  Sufficient  to  carry  its  domes- 
tic waterborne  commerce  and  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  waterborne  ex- 
port and  import  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  to  provide 
shipping  service  on  all  routes  essen- 
tial for  maintaining  the  flow  of  such 
domestic  and  foreign  waterborne 
commerce  at  all  times; 

"  (b)  Capable  of  serving  as  a  naval 
and  military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency." 

There  has  been  confusion  and  dis- 
agreement also  over  what  constitutes 
a  "substantial  portion"  of  our  for- 
eign commerce,  as  stated  in  para- 
graph (a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  section  quoted  above.  This  is 
fConlinued  on  page  755) 
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Outlook  for  Faiot 


Much  ado  has  heen  made  of  short- 
ages of  lumher,  rosin,  turpentine, 
bricks,  plumbing  supphes  and  other 
building  materials  during  the  initial 
period  of  the  reconversion  period. 
Probable  deficiency  of  paints  and 
varnishes  has  been  less  generally  pub- 
licized, although  lack  of  adequate 
supplies  of  protective  coatings  would 
prevent  occupation  or  sale  of  new 
houses,  retard  rehabilitation  of  habi- 
tations, ships,  vehicles  and  finishing 
of  countless  articles  requiring  coat- 
ings for  protection  or  adornment  be- 
fore becoming  salable. 

Output  of  pamts,  varnishes,  lino- 
leum and  oilcloth  depends,  mainly, 
upon  the  supply  of  drying  oils,  such 
as  linseed,  wood,  fish,  dehydrated 
castor,  perilla  and  oiticica.  The  most 
widely  used  is  linseed  oil.  It  has  to 
carry  the  burden  as  principal  vehicle 
in  protective  coatings  and  floor  cov- 
erings. Oriental  phase  of  the  recent 
global  conflict  and  Chinese  internal 
dissension  shut  off  supplies  of  wood 
and  perilla  oils.  Reappearance  of  the 
former  will  start  modestly  early  in 
1946;  may  not  attain  volume  until 
1947.  Marketings  of  perilla  from 
Japan  are  uncertain;  may  not  begin 
until  1947.  Fish  oil  and  dehydrated 
castor  are  minor  factors,  with  Euro- 
pean competition  for  castor  beans  in 
Brazil  and  O.P.A.  price  ceilings  for 
castor  oil  here  making  imports  of 
beans  progressively  less  profitable 
and  possible.  Oiticica  oil,  a  Brazilian 
product,  is  a  new  item  of  commerce 
relatively  and  the  quantity  imported 
is    still    comparatively    insignificant. 


and  Varnish  Oils 


By  Allen  P.  Allensworth 


Over  many  years  the  ratio  of  linseed 
oil  use  to  the  total  disappearance  of 
drying  oils  has  been  from  65  to  90 
per  cent.  The  latter  was  attained  in 
the  war  period.  In  early  reconversion 
linseed  oil  will  continue  to  be  the 
crux  of  the  drying  oils  situation. 

Estimated  construction  in  this 
country  from  August  1,  1945  to  Au- 
gust 1,  1946  is  $7,000,000,000;  re- 
habilitation $4,000,000,000,  although 
Department  of  Commerce  now  thinks 
it  may  be  $5,000,000,000.  Assuming 
that  building  costs  are  35%  over 
those  of  the  twenties,  the  calculated 
construction,  valued  at  seven  billions, 
would  be  equivalent  to  building  of 
$4,500,000,000  in  the  twenties.  Re- 
pairs of  four  billions  would  be  equal 
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to  those  valued  .it  three  billions.  The 
average  yearly  value  of  construction 
awards  in  37  states  east  of  the  Rock 
ies,  1922-1929,  inclusive,  was  $5,419, 
692,000,  according  to  the  F.  W. 
Dodge  Corporation.  Average  yearly 
consumption  of  drying  oils  was  906, 
888,000  pounds,  including  724,318, 
000  pounds  of  linseed  oil,  or  80  per 
cent. 
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On  experience  of  the  building 
boom  of  the  twenties  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  in  the  twelve  months 
from  last  August  1,  beginning  of  the 
statistical  year  for  linseed  oil,  this 
country  can  consume  at  least  1,000,- 
000,000  pounds  of  drying  oils.  Proba- 
ble supplies  of  drying  oils  in  that 
period  are: 

Oil  Pounds 

Wood  (lung)  16,000,000* 

Oiticica   18,000,000 

Rsh  40,000,000 

Castor   40,000.000 

Total 114,000,000 

Linseed  oil  required 886,000,000 

Total   drying  oils 1,000.000.000+ 

•■  Includes  12  to  13  million  pounds  of 
domestic  oil. 

+  Equivalent  to  46.000,000  bushels  of 
flaxseed. 

To  obtain  886,000,000  pounds  of 
linseed  oil  we  shall  require  a  crush 
of  46,000,000  bushels  of  flaxseed. 
Possible  supplies  of  flaxseed,  twelve 
months  from  August  1,  1945: 

From  Bushels 

United  States,  1945  crop  29,000,000 

Canada    (Unassured)  SOOXXX) 

Mexico  (A  hope) 500.000 

Argentina,  to  Jan.  1,  1946  800,000 
Argentina,  Jan.   1,   1946- 

Aug.  I,  1946 5,000,000 

Total,  probably  in  sight...  35,800,000 
Flaxseed  that  could  be  needed  46,000,000 

Deficit 10,200,000* 

*  Equivalent  to  195,840,000  pounds  of 
linseed  oil. 

Old  crop  carryover  in  Argentina 
on  December  1,  1945,  is  calculated 
at  about  5,000,000  bushels.  Assum- 
ing that  this  offsets  probable  ship- 
ments of  flaxseed  to  the  United  States 
before  August  1,  1946,  it  may  be 
said  that  by  that  date  wc  will  have 
received  nothing  from  the  new  crop, 
available  from  December  1  this  year. 
Exportable  surplus  may  be  about  34.- 
000,000  bushels  39.000.000  at  the 
outside — from  a  production  of  45,- 
000,000  bushels;  50.000,000  maxi- 
mum. 

Instead   of  the   5.000,000   bushels 
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probably  to  be  received  from  the  Ar- 
gentine January  I,  next,  to  August  1, 
1946,  we  should  get  about  15,000,- 
000.  The  10,000,000  that  we  may  not 
receive  will  be  sent  to  Europe,  doubt- 
less. During  the  war  civilian  con- 
sumption of  linseed  and  drying  oils 
in  this  country  fluctuated  under  gov- 
ernmental restrictions.  Use  fell  as  low 
as  45  per  cent  of  the  1940-41  average 
in  order  that  large  quantities  of  do- 
mestic and  imported  linseed  oil  could 
be  sent  to  our  Allies — mainly  Russia, 
where  it  was  used  for  edible  pur- 
poses. In  1944  alone  we  shipped 
abroad  202,000,000  pounds,  mostly 
on  the  cuff.  Although  the  war  is  now 
history  we  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  up  stocks  and  obtain 
needed  supplies  of  fla.xseed  and  lin- 
seed oil  vitally  required  by  activities 
incident  to  reconversion. 

This  is  because  the  distribution  of 
Argentine  flaxseed  is  determined  by 
the  Combined  Food  Board  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
Canada,  although  the  procurement  of 
the  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  in  Argen- 
tina is  done  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  under  the 
stipulations  of  the  trade  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries  which  be- 
came effective  last  spring.  Since  then 
Argentina  has  exported  about  4,500,- 
000  bushels  of  flaxseed,  of  which 
about  20%  was  allocated  to  the 
United  States,  80%  to  the  Continent 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Argentina 
undertakes  to  deliver  to  the  buyer 
for  the  United  States  its  exportable 
quantity  of  flaxseed  at  the  fixed  price 
of  $1.66  per  bushel,  f.o.b.  Buenos 
Aires.  Distribution  is  determined  by 
the  Combined  Food  Board. 

It  is  said  that  this  agency  will  last 
to  next  July,  at  least.  It  is  dominated 
by  the  British  representatives.  Our 
members  of  the  board  appear  to  do 
little  more  at  the  conference  than  to 
hang  up  their  hats  and  receive  their 
orders. 

The  deplorable  supply  situation  of 
linseed  oil  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1946  cannot  be  alleviated  by  pri- 
vate initiative.  Our  flaxseed  crushers 
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are  barred  from  purchasing  in  Ar- 
gentina. That  function  has  been  re- 
served to  itself  by  the  United  States 
Government.  This  had  its  inception 
in  the  lend-lease  era  when  American 
dollars  were  laid  on  the  line  for  flax- 
seed procurements  in  Argentina  re- 
gardless of  destination.  The  system 
now  continues  to  prevent  a  bulge  in 
prices  in  Argentina  by  reason  of  com- 
petition, to  guarantee  that  the  bulk 
of  supplies  shall  go  to  Europe  at  the 
behest  of  British  suasion  and  to  com- 
ply with  the  tenets  of  the  Argentine- 
American  trade  treaty.  Our  country, 
supposedly  the  foe  of  cartels  and  gov- 
ernmental trusts,  therefore  finds  itself 
in  the  role  of  figurehead  in  a  buying 
combination  of  governments,  dictat- 
ing prices  and  imposing  regulations 
upon  a  friendly  but  neutral  nation. 

Our  State  Department  maintains 
that  the  Argentine  nation  is  not 
friendly.  That  attitude  explains,  in 
part,  why  it  is  so  easy  for  the  Com- 
bined Food  Board  to  divert  the  bulk 
of  Argentine  flaxseed  shipments  to 
the  Continent  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Our  diplomats  seem  to  think 
that  they  are  imposing  some  sort  of 
economic  sanction  upon  the  Argen- 
tine military  government,  for  past 
sins  of  commission  and  omission  by 
holding  down  shipments  to  the 
United  States,  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  Argentine  authorities  are 
interested  in  the  ultimate  destinations 
of  their  country's  produce  so  long  as 
It  is  bought  and  exported. 

The  fats  and  oils  authorities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  fully 
informed  with  respect  to  the  impend- 
ing shortage  of  flaxseed  and  linseed 
oil.  The  Department  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  procuring  an  appro- 
priation   from    the    Congress    which 
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permitted  payment  of  a  bonus  of  $5 
an  acre  to  growers  of  flaxseed  in 
1945.  From  funds  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  it  has  agreed  to 
guarantee  flaxseed  farmers  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  price  of  $3.60  per  bushel, 
Minneapolis-Duluth,  for  the  crop  to 
be  planted  next  summer.  As  the  ceil- 
ing price  is  $3.10  the  implication  is 
that  by  a  method,  to  be  announced, 
the  difference  of  50  cents  per  bushel 
will  be  paid  by  C.  C.  C.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  like  to 
see  larger  imports  of  flaxseed  from 
Argentina  by  next  August,  but 
neither  it  nor  the  buying  agency  in 
the  Argentine,  which  is  a  component 
of  the  Department,  can  override  the 
Department  of  State.  The  diplomats 
are  more  concerned  with  their 
"peeve"  against  Argentina  and  the 
necessities  of  the  Continent  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  depicted  by  the 
British  representatives  on  Combined 
Food  Board,  than  by  the  fact  that 
the  linseed  oil  mills  of  this  country 
for  the  last  year  have  been  able  to 
operate  only  at  50%  of  capacity  and 
that  the  momentum  of  reconversion 
will  hinge  largely  upon  adequacy  of 
supplies  of  the  principal  drying  oil 
used  in  protective  coatings. 

From  a  carryover  of  5,000,000 
bushels  and  a  new  crop  exportable 
surplus  of,  possibly,  34,000,000 — a 
total  of  39,000,000— the  present  pro- 
gram is  for  us  to  get  5,000,000  from 
Argentina  by  next  August  1.  In  jus- 
tice to  the  Department  of  State  for 
permitting  an  allocation  of  5,000,000 
instead  of  15,000,000,  as  required,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  Department 
maintains  that  a  severe  breakdown 
of  Argentine  transportation  will  pre- 
vent delivery  to  ports  of  the  Argen- 
tine flaxseed  exportable  surplus;  that 
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shipment  of  only  5,000,000  bushels 
to  the  United  States  will  be  a  greater 
percentage  than  might  appear  super- 
ficially in  relation  to  supplies  on  De- 
cember I,  actual  and  potential,  of 
59,000.000  bushels.  Based  upon  the 
percentage  already  shipped  to  this 
country  it  might  appear  that  the  De- 
partment expects  that  only  25,000,- 
000  bushels  will  reach  Argentine 
ports  from  a  carryover  and  new  sur- 
plus of  39,000,000,  assuming  that  the 
20%  ratio  for  this  country  will  be 
maintained. 

The  paint  and  varnish  industry,  in 
rebuttal,  asks  that  a  larger  portion  of 
exports  should  be  sent  here;  that  our 
Eastern  mills  should  be  permitted  to 
crush  a  quantity  of  Argentine  flax- 
seed, in  addition,  the  oil  from  which 
would  remain  here  and  the  high  pro- 
tein cake  would  be  shipped  to  Europe 
despite  our  urgent  need  of  it.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  Europe  needs  lin- 
seed meal  and  cake  more  than  it  re- 
quires linseed  oil.  These  representa- 
tions have  fallen  flat  at  Washington 
— outside  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Unless  the  Department  of  State 
revises  its  attitude,  therefore,  we  may 
expect  a  severe  shortage  of  linseed 
and  drying  oils  next  spring  and  sum- 
mer which  will  have  reverberations 
in  the  paint  and  varnish  industry. 

In  the  12  months  from  August  1, 
1946,  It  is  expected  that  building 
operations  may  attain  a  value  of  $9,- 
000,000,000.  To  meet  the  demands 
for  paint,  varnish,  linoleum  and  oil 
cloth  under  such  a  program  we  might 
need  at  least  1,250,000,000  pounds  of 
drying  oils,  a  new  high  record  for 
the  country.  Our  crushers,  with  a 
capacity  for  crushing  close  to  59,- 
000.000  bushels  in  12  months,  would 
like  to  mill  at  least  52,000,000  bushels 
to  56,000,000  to  produce  1,000,000,- 
000  to  about  1,100,000,000  pounds  of 
linseed  oil. 

In  any  one  year  we  have  never 
grown  more  than  about  45,000,000 
commercial  bushels.  This  year  we 
produced  only  about  29,000,000  com- 
mercial bushels  even  with  a  stimu- 
lative bonus  of  $5  an  acre.  The 
"goal"  for  1945  was  5,000,000  acres, 
but  only  .3,86.3,000  were  planted.  If 
we  get  4,500,000  in  1946  we  may  be 
doing  very  well.  From  such  an  acre- 
age we  might  hope  to  get  34  or  35 
million  commercial  bushels,  with  fine 
growing  weather.  This  would  leave 
a  deficit  of  18  to  21  million  bushels 
which  would  have  to  be  imported. 

Therefore,    to    meet    reconversion 


ideas  in  the  12  months  from  next 
August,  one  or  both  ^>(  two  contin- 
gencies will  have  to  be  met.  Amer- 
ican farmers  will  have  to  grow  more 
flaxseed  than  now  appears  probable 
and  our  authorities  at  Washington 
will  have  to  permit  the  importation 
of  greatly  increased  quantities  of 
flaxseed  from  Argentina. 

Washington  says  that  it  is  not  wor- 
rying; that  Argentina  should  pro- 
duce an  immense  flaxseed  crop  in 
1946  for  shipment  in  1947  and  that 
there  will  be  enough  for  us.  If  one 
considers  that  the  next  Argentine 
flax  crop  will  not  be  planted  until 
next  June-September  he  might  re- 
gard this  as  the  ultimate  in  crystal 
gazing. 


The  American 
Merchant  Marine 
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generally  accepted  to  mean  that  we 
should  seek  to  carry  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  our  overseas  commerce  in 
American  flag  bottoms. 

With  so  many  intangibles  to  deal 
with  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  diffi- 
culties and  the  varying  points  of  view 
encountered  in  framing  the  all-im- 
portant Ship  Sales  Bill,  now  pending 
before  Congress,  which  is  designed 
to  set  the  pattern  and  terms  for  dis- 
posal of  our  enormous  surplus  ton- 
nage. It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  we 
will  not  again  "short-change"  our- 
selves to  the  point  where  our  foreign 
trade  and  national  security  will  be  in 
jeopardy. 

How  large  should  our  post-war 
merchant  fleet  be?  How  long  should 
a  bridge  be?  On  the  theory  that  you 
should  cut  the  cloth  to  fit  the  pattern, 
we  should  maintain  a  merchant  ma- 
rine of  sufiicient  ships  to  carry  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  our  anticipated 
international  trade. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  having 
our  own  substantial  fleet  of  ships  if 
we  are  to  compete  for  our  fair  share 
of  international  commerce  is  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Anderson,  from  whose 
book  I  quoted  earlier,  in  these  words: 

"If  we  are  to  build  up  our  com- 
merce with  the  nations  of  the  world, 
whether  we  do  so  mainly  to  promote 
our  prosperity  at  home  or  to  do  our 
part  in  establishing  peaceful  trade  as 
an  antidote  for  international  gang- 
sterism ...  we  must  have  available 
for  use  a  merchant  marine  adequate 
to  our  expanding  commercial  needs. 

"If  we  trust  to  foreign  flag  vessels 


to  carry  our  exports  and  our  imports, 
especially  where  the  trade  of  new  or 
developing  fields  of  foreign  business 
is  involved,  we  can,  of  course,  get 
the  job  of  transportation  done.  But 
it  will  be  done  without  any  construc- 
tive interest  in  the  expansion  of  our 
trade.  A  vital  link  in  our  commer- 
cial trade  will  be  in  foreign  hands 
whose  interests  may  be  very  diverse 
from  our  own. 

"If  there  is  any  one  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  effective  way  that 
other  maritime  nations  .  .  .  have  in 
the  past  used  their  ships  and  their 
shipping  organizations  to  foster  trade 
and  divert  it  into  their  own  commer- 
cial channels,  it  is  the  lesson  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  turn  our  interna- 
tional delivery  system  over  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  to  competitor  na- 
tions." 

Whether  some  of  us  like  it  or  not, 
we  have  emerged  from  this  war  the 
strongest  maritime  nation  in  the 
world.  That  fact  imposes  upon  us 
certain  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties which  we  cannot  escape.  Includ- 
ed among  these  is  the  obligation  to 
remain  strong.  And  we  cannot  re- 
main strong  if  we  discard  our  mer- 
chant marine  or  too  great  a  portion 
thereof.  We  have  made  that  mistake 
twice  in  one  generation.  Let  us  not 
make  it  again.  The  maintenance  of 
a  strong  American  Merchant  Marine 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  support  which  vessels  of  United 
States  Registry  receive  from  the 
American  shipping  and  traveling 
public. 

In  his  address  to  Cxmgress  October 
22  last.  President  Truman  pointed  to 
the  time  factor  in  the  late  war  which 
enabled  us  to  build  ships  and  arma- 
ments, and  then  warned,  "but  never 
again  can  we  count  on  the  luxury  of 
time  with  which  to  arm  ourselves. 
Our  geographical  security  is  now 
gone  ..." 

This  time,  let  us  keep  our  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine — not  only  for 
defense  and  physical  security,  but  as 
an  instrument  for  the  expansion  of 
foreign  trade  and  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  lives  of  all  people,  our  own  in- 
cluded. 
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Frazar  S.  Hansen— 
Internatinnal  Merchants 


The  November  issue  of  Fortune 
Magazine  contains  a  feature  article 
entitled  "Yankee  Traders,"  which 
tells  the  story  of  Frazar  8C  Co.  and 
suggests  the  background  of  one  of 
the  firms  who  have  made  possible  the 
foreign  trade  success  of  present-day 
America.  Today  in  San  Francisco  the 
firm  of  Frazar  8C  Hansen  is  carrying 
on  at  an  ever-increasing  tempo. 

For  over  1 1 1  years,  the  name  of 
Frazar  has  been  synonymous  with 
international  trading,  for  it  was  in 
the  year  1834  that  Captain  George 
Fraiar  first  sailed  his  ship  from  Bos- 
ton to  Canton,  to  barter  New  Eng- 
land's wares  for  Chinese  silks  and 
tea,  and  it  was  20  years  later  that 
his  son  Everett  founded  the  firm  of 
Fraiar  6?  Company,  Shanghai. 

The  Frazar  name  became  widely 
known  during  the  ne.\t  40  years  in 
Eastern  trade.  In  1867  Everett  and 
his  brother-in-law,  John  Lindsley, 
went  to  Japan  from  Shanghai  and 
founded  the  firm  of  Frazar  fc?  Com- 
pany, Yokohama,  a  trading  house 
that  functioned  continuously  from 
1867  to  1941.  In  1872  Everett  Fra- 
zar founded  Frazar  6?  Co.,  New 
York,  and  thereafter  resided  mostly 
in  the  United  States.  Upon  his  death 


O.  C.  Hanseo 

in  1901  he  left  a  flourishing  business 
and  well-established  name  to  his  son, 
Everett  Welles  Frazar,  who,  now  in 
his  78th  year,  leaves  most  of  the  run- 
ning of  the  business  to  his  younger 
associates. 

The  story  of  the  Frazars  in  Japan 
is  the  story  of  the  modern  transfor- 
mation of  that  country.  The  first  elec- 
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o»  301   Cloy  Street. 
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trie  light  plant,  phonograph,  street 
car.  Ford  automobile,  Curtiss  air- 
plane, Baldwin  locomotive,  were  all 
introduced  into  that  country  by  the 
Frazars,  which  gained  for  that  name 
an  enormous  prestige  in  Japan.  The 
secret  of  their  tremendous  success 
was  the  best  of  contacts  both  m  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  plus  an 
endless  stream  of  new  products  to 
exploit. 

During  the  more  than  a  century  ot 
business  in  which  they  have  become 
known  throughout  the  world,  the 
Frazar  trading  companies  have  weath- 
ered the  gamut  of  calamities  that  can 
beset  foreign  trade — credit  and  trans- 
portation hazards,  revolutions,  de- 
pressions, wars,  etc.  Today  they  hold 
a  unique  and  vital  position  in  the 
field  of  foreign  trade,  for  they  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  United  States 
manufacturers  who,  due  to  lack  of 
experience  or  knowledge  in  foreign 
fields,  or  a  lack  of  capital  to  spare 
tor  foreign  operations,  are  not  in  a 
position  to  handle  their  own  direct 
distribution  through  branch  offices  or 
foreign  plants. 

In  San  Francisco,  at  301  Clay 
Street,  the  firm  of  Frazar  &"  Hansen 
is  today  carrying  on  international 
trading  at  "Full  speed  ahead."  Thi,* 
company  provides  world-wide  distri 
bution  for  over  60  manufacturing 
concerns,  which  it  represents  as  their 
export  division.  At  that  address,  or- 
ders and  inquiries  are  regularly  re- 
ceived from  as  many  as  90  different 
countries  for  technical  materials,  in 
eluding  machinery,  power  plants, 
electrical  equipment,  radio  and  elec- 
tronic apparatus  and  automotive 
equipment.  In  turn,  Frazar  and  Han- 
sen have  agents  in  virtually  ever\' 
country  in  the  world.  Such  represen- 
tation is  often  established  after  per- 
sonal contact  by  O.  C.  Hansen,  the 
managing  partner,  or  through  one  of 
the  firm's  salesmen. 

The  personnel  of  Frazar  6?  Hansen 
is  necessarily  specialized,  because  of 
the  foreign  aspects  of  the  business 
and  the  involved  procedure  required 
m  selling  this  country's  products  to 
another  nation.  Knov-'ledge  of  cred- 
its, clearances,  licenses,  consular  pa- 
pers, and  various  other  documents, 
which  vary  according  to  the  country 
to  which  shipment  is  being  made,  to- 
gether with  foreign  languages,  cus- 
toms and  exchange  rates,  are  all 
necessary,  for  this  business  is  a  com- 
plex and  highly  technical  one.  All 
this,  of  course,  in  addition  to  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  hundreds  of 
(Continued  on  page  778) 
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A  busy  future  for  the  Western 
construction  industry,  and  continued 
high  level  of  activity  at  major  West 
Coast  ports,  is  foreseen  by  manage- 
ment of  Bechtel  Brothers  McCone 
Company,  a  new  corporation  en- 
gaged in  the  engineering  and  con- 
struction business  with  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco. 

"We  are  looking  forward  to  an  ag- 
gressive future  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Pacific  basin,  and  the  further 
expansion  of  the  West,"  declares 
William  E.  Waste,  president  of  the 
new  company.  "This  will  have  a 
double  effect  in  promoting  traffic  in 
and  out  of  Western  ports. 

"First,  there  will  he  the  thousands 
of  tons  of  shipping  required  to  estab- 
lish new  industry  and  rehabilitate  old 
industry.  Second,  there  will  be  the 
continuing  business  which  will  flow 
from  the  operation  of  these  facilities 
in  this  country  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

"We  foresee  a  considerable  oppor- 
tunity for  American  construction  in- 
terests in  the  Philippines,  China, 
Java  and  throughout  the  East  Indies. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  industrial 
expansion  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
the  Caribbean  area,"  Mr.  Waste  de- 
clared. 

"I  recall  that  following  the  earth- 
quake of  1923,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  feet  of  lumber  were  shipped  to  re- 


pair Tokyo,  Yokohama  and  Kobe. 
Today  the  devastation  is  worse 
throughout  Japan  and  in  many  other 
places  in  the  now-quiet  war  theaters 
of  the  Pacific. 

"Rebuilding  this  great  area  will  be 


S.  D.  Bechtel 


K.  K.  Bechtel 


the  opportunity  of  the  construction 
business,  and  will  provide  increased 
volume  for  the  shipping  industry, 
operating  from  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle  and  other  ports." 

Mr.  Waste  declared  that  his  com- 
pany is  offering  "an  engineering  and 
construction  service  for  industrials 
and  Government  bodies,  placing  spe- 


cial emphasis  on  work  required  by 
the  petroleum,  mining,  chemical  and 
other  heavy  process  industries;  rail- 
roads, public  utilities  and  Govern- 
ment authorities  in  this  and  other 
countries." 

Key  figures  in  the  new  company 
include  many  well-know-n  names 
from  the  wartime  history  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  shipbuilding.  The  board 
of  directors  consists  of  S.  D.  Bechtel, 
John  A.  McCone,  K.  K.  Bechtel, 
John  L.  Simpson,  and  W.  E.  Waste, 
president:  J.  P.  Yates  and  Van  W. 
Rosendahl,  executive  vice  presidents; 
Jerome  K.  Doolan  and  V.  G.  Hind- 
marsh,  vice  presidents. 

S.  D.  Bechtel  has  been  president 
and  then  chairman  of  the  board  of 
California  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
at  Wilmington,  and  vice  president  of 
Marinship  Corporation  at  Sausalito; 
K.  K.  Bechtel  has  been  president  of 
Marinship  and  vice  president  of  Cal- 
ship;  Mr.  McCone  has  been  vice 
president  and  general  manager  and 
then  president  of  Calship  and  vice 
president  of  Marinship;  Mr.  Waste 
was  administrative  manager  of  Cal- 
ship and  is  now  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Marinship;  and 
Mr.  Doolan  has  been  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Calship. 

Executives  and  key  personnel  have 
been  drawn  from  the  Bechtel  and 
Bechtel-McCone  interests,  extensive- 
ly identified  with  major  construction 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  principally,  but 
also  embracing  a  number  of  projects 
in  Alaska,  Canada,  the  Caribbean 
area,  Persian  Gulf  area,  and  Philip- 
pines. 

John  A.  McCone 
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Jackie  Dugon,  preMy  Powers  modeF.  points  to  one  of  the  buttons  whic 
Arnot  Sleeper  from  daytime  to  night  time  use.  Illustrated  is  the  use  o 
on  the  concealed  upper,  one  of  many  surfacing  materials  which  con  be 
decoration  schemes.  The  Sleeper  pictured  here  is  similar  to  one  whici 
the  sample  stateroom  to  be  erected  at  the  Marine  Exchange,   San  Fran 

Ship  Furniture 
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Passengers  who  will  travel  in 
American  luxury  liners  will  have  an 
opportunity  in  January  to  see  their 
future  stateroom  accommodations  in 
a  sample  stateroom  to  be  erected  by 
Arnot  and  Company  at  the  Marine 
Exchange  of  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

The  sample  stateroom  will  be  com- 


I  only  ten  feet  square. 


plete  in  every  detail,  with  sleeping 
accommodations  for  four  people. 
Modern  ship  furniture,  manufac- 
tured by  Arnot  and  Company,  will 
consist  of  Arnot  Sleepers,  fireproof 
wardrobes  and  dressers  forming  part 
of  a  bulkhead,  and  other  peacetime 
innovations  for  passenger  comfort. 
The  sample   stateroom   was  laid   out 
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by  Joslyn  and  Ryan,  San  Francisco 
Naval  Architects,  as  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  a  room  in  a  super-liner 
now  on  their  boards. 

Use  of  the  sleeper,  the  guest-oper- 
ated folding  bed  which  is  becoming 
standard  equipment  for  most  new 
passenger  vessels,  enables  four  per- 
sons to  sleep  comfortably  in  a  room 
only  ten  feet  by  ten  feet.  Three  of 
the  sleeping  surfaces  fold  out  of  sight 
by  day  and  the  fourth  becomes  a 
comfortable  divan.  Beds  are  opened 
or  folded  away  by  the  passengers, 
who  merely  touch  a  button.  Both 
mattresses  and  upholstery  of  the 
sleepers  are  made  of  a  newly  devel- 
oped foam  rubber  which  provides 
unusual  comfort  with  a  minimum  of 
thickness. 

Another  company  development 
which  will  be  featured  in  the  state- 
room are  pieces  of  fireproof  furni- 
ture which,  when  stacked  together, 
comprise  a  class  B  bulkhead.  The 
Arnot  Duo-furniture,  as  it  is  called, 
conserves  much  of  the  space  usually 
taken  up  by  "portable"  furniture  and 
also  provides  a  two-foot-square  con- 
cealed passageway  at  the  top  for 
pipes,  wires,  air-conditioning  ducts 
and  ventilating  ducts.  The  back  of 
each  item  has  the  same  finish  as  the 
joiner  bulkheads,  linings  and  ceilings 
in  the  room. 

Bulkheads,  linings  and  ceilings  in 
the  sample  stateroom  are  of  a  new 
design,  hollow-metal  type  which  snap 
together  and  require  no  screws  or 
welding. 

Other  pieces  of  furniture  as  well 
as  lighting  fixtures  are  all  newly  de- 
veloped and  will  be  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  the  sample  stateroom.  Rugs, 
draperies  and  other  items  of  decora- 
tion have  been  carefully  selected  from 
new  stocks  not  yet  available  in  com- 
mercial quantities.  A  new  type  of 
plastic  wallpaper,  which  is  fireproof 
and  can  be  scrubbed  without  injury 
to  colors  or  finish,  will  be  used  in  the 
room. 

Arnot  and  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  suppliers  of  ship  furniture  in 
the  world,  were  outstanding  in  the 
shipbuilding  program  during  the  war 
and  their  products  were  used  by  most 
West  Coast  shipyards,  including  the 
Kaiser  Companies,  Moore  Drydock, 
the  Todd  Companies,  General  Engi- 
neering and  Drydock,  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company,  Willamette  Iron 
and  Steel,  Commercial  Iron  Works, 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation, 
Western  Pipe  and  Steel,  Marinship, 
and  most  Eastern  and  Gulf  shipyards. 
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NEW  EQUIPMENT  AND  MACHINERY 
FOR  YARD,  SHIP  AND  DOCK 
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Clyde  F.  Williamson  and  Ray  Sul- 
livan of  Hagan  Corporation  and  Hall 
Laboratories  supervise  both  water 
conditioning  and  combustion  control 
aboard  ships  at  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  Much  activity  in  both 
phases  was  seen  as  the  war  shifted 
its  emphasis  from  Europe  to  Japan. 
And  now  that  peacetime  shipbuild- 
ing is  just  getting  under  way,  both 
subjects  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. 

New  ships  equipped  with  Hagan 
control  and  placed  in  service  during 
1944  include  12  C-3  cargo  ships,  12 
T-2  tankers,  three  C-5  transports, 
.^7  C-2  cargo  ships  and  three  Navy 
subtenders,  in  addition  to  58  tankers, 
some  for  the  Navy,  built  at  Swan 
Island — a  total  of  120  ships  on  the 
West  Coast.  Added  to  these  were 
45  ships  so  equipped  and  turned  out 
the  previous  year  by  the  same  yards. 

To  these  were  added  in  1945,  46 
T-2  tankers  and  16  C-2  cargo  ves- 
sels. These  ships  were  built  by  six 
yards:  Kaiser  Company's  Swan 
Island  at  Portland,  Oregon;  Consoli- 
dated Steel  at  Los  Angeles;  Western 
Pipe  6?  Steel,  Marinship,  Moore  Dry 


Dock  and  Bethlehcm-Alamcda  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

In  Mr.  Williamson's  own  words: 
"Prior  to  19J6,  the  only  method  of 
controlling  air-fuel  ratio  on  seagoing 
vessels  was  by  trial  and  error.  The 
operators  would  watch  the  stack  and 
adjust  oil  pressure  or  fan  speed  to 
maintain  a  slight  brownish  ha:e.  This 
was  considered  good  enough. 

"With  the  advent  of  the  Maritime 
Commission's  long-range  program 
calling  for  high-speed,  high-pressure 
turbine  driven  ships,  this  method  of 
controlling  combustion  was  not  con- 
sidered good  enough.  It  was  decided 
to  install  automatic  combustion  con- 
trol on  seagoing  vessels.  This  was  a 
seven-league  stride  toward  what  later 
proved  to  be  of  great  value  during 
wartime. 

"In  the  intervening  decade  many 
ships  have  gone  down  to  the  sea 
equipped  with  Hagan  control.  The 
majority  of  operators  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  modern  vessel's  opera- 
tion would  no  sooner  think  of  going 
to  sea  without  automatic  combustion 
control  than  they  would  think  of 
going  to  sea  without  the  various  life 


The   Standard   Oil   fanke 


R.    P.    Resor,   first   ship   ever   to 
combustion  control.    Date  ^926. 
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saving  devices  which  have  kept  pace 
with  the  machinery  improvements  be- 

"Automatic  control  has  eliminated 
the  human  element  from  maintenance 
of  the  desired  efficiency.  At  first  the 
operators  did  not  like  this  elimina- 
tion of  responsibility  and  utilisation 
of  their  experience,  often  a  rule-of- 
thumb  experience.  With  the  expan- 
sion of  thf  Merchant  Marine,  experi- 
enced men  became  scarce  and  the 
'green  hands'  had  no  background  of 
experience.  Combustion  control  has 
been  invaluable  to  these  men.  who 
have  had  time  to  adjust  themselves 
:ind  become  acquainted  with  the  fire- 
room. 

"The  ability  of  Hagan  control  to 
maintain  proper  steam  pressure  even 
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under  adverse  conditions  such  as 
bomb  attacks  or  torpedoing  has  been 
of  untold  value  during  wartime.  It 
has  enabled  the  operators  to  increase 
the  vessel's  speed  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice without  worrying  about  steam 
pressure  or  excessive  smoking  which 
would  verify  their  presence  to  the 
enemy. 

"This  was  strikingly  proven  by  the 

SS   ,   which   was   steaming 

along  in  the  South  Pacific  recently. 
At  6  A.M.  the  captain  telephoned 
the  engineer  on  watch,  urging  ut- 
most speed,  as  a  submarine  had  been 
sighted  on  the  surface  preparing  to 
shell  them.  In  the  engineer's  own 
words:  'As  soon  as  the  captain  told 
me  about  this  I  spun  the  throttle 
wide  open,  walked  over  to  the  tur- 
bine and  opened  up  all  of  the  re- 
maining nossles.  This  sudden  de- 
mand upon  the  boilers  did  not  lower 
the  steam  pressure  at  all.  The  captain 
then  phoned  down  and  said  that  this 
was  not  enough.  He  asked  for  every- 
thing. I  then  went  behind  the  Hagan 
board  and  increased  the  steam  pres- 
sure 20  pounds  by  adjustment  on 
the  master  sender.  This  took  less 
time  than  to  tell  it.  The  significant 
thing  about  this  was  no  drop  in  steam 
pressure  and  the  fireman  and  oiler 
were  not  aware  that  anything  had 
taken  place  except  they  knew  that 
we  were  increasing  speed.' 

"The  main  contribution  that 
Hagan  has  brought  to  the  marine 
field  is  simplicity,  ruggedness,  and  the 
inherent  safety  factor  of  Hagan  con- 
trol that  in  case  of  failure  of  air  to 
the  furnaces,  the  oil  is  automatically 
shut  off.  This  is  absolutely  fool- 
proof. 

"Along  with  this  problem  of  com- 
bustion control  there  is  also  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  these  boilers 
free  from  scale  and  corrosion.  The 
Hagan  Corporation  has  made  a  pio- 
neering contribution  in  this  field,  as 
its  subsidiary.  Hall  Laboratories,  Inc., 
recogniied  as  leading  authorities  on 
any  problem  pertaining  to  water  con- 
ditioning of  marine  boilers,  have  es- 
tablished outstanding  records.  With 
the  advent  of  high-pressure  boilers 
it  was  not  a  question  of  cleaning 
these  boilers  periodically,  as  was  the 
practice  with  low  pressure  boilers; 
the  question  was  keeping  them  clean 
at  all  times,  as  these  high  pressure, 
high    temperature   boilers   could   not 
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stand  a  paper-thin  scale  without  loss 
of  tubes,  upsettmg  the  vessel's  sched- 
ule in  peacetime,  and  in  wartime 
slowing  the  vessel  down,  thereby  en- 
dangering the  vessel  and  its  priceless 
cargo. 

"It  was  not  until  1955  that  Hall 
System  made  its  debut  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  first  installation  was  on 
the  old  SS  Point  Lobos.  then  oper- 
ated by  Swayne  and  Hoyt  between 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  Gulf  ports.  The 
vessel  had  lost  several  tubes  with  con- 
sequent delay  in  arrival,  and  it  was 
decided  to  install  Hall  System  to 
eliminate  this  loss  of  tubes.  This 
vessel  was  running  under  a  mail  con- 
tract and  it  was  of  utmost  importance 
that  the  schedule  be  adhered  to.  She 
operated  on  Hall  System,  with  no 
tube  losses  for  the  next  four  years, 
until  sold  to  a  foreign  government. 

"Since  this  first  installation  Hall 
System  has  steadily  expanded  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  until  it  is  now  used  on 
an  ever  -  increasing  fleet  of  vessels 
numbering  into  the  hundreds." 


Chain  Saw  For 
Shipyard  and  Docic  Use 

Anticipating  the  continued  activity 
in  shipyards  and  in  waterfront  con- 
struction work,  the  Lombard  Gov- 
ernor Corporation  of  Ashland,  Mass., 
has  developed  a  lightweight  line  of 
power  chain  saws  utilizing  a  new 
principle  of  link  construction. 

Instead  of  the  conventional  riveted 
type  of  chain  the  Lombard  design 
has  a  patented  interlocking  link  fea- 
ture by  which  replacements  may  be 


made  in  the  field  without  tools  in  six 
minutes'  time,  when  teeth  are  dam- 
aged by  running  through  bolts, 
barbed  wire  or  other  obstructions. 
With  conventional  chains,  time  re- 
quired for  replacement  is  much 
longer. 

Weighing  only  42  pounds,  the  24' 
inch  air  saw  is  claimed  to  be  the 
lightest  full-size  two-man  saw  yet 
produced.  This  lightness  is  achieved 
at  no  sacrifice  in  strength  and  dura- 
bility by  utilising  modern  materials 
developed  during  the  war  period. 

Operated  by  a  3i/2-hp  vane-type 
motor,  the  air  model  is  driven  from 
a  standard  105-foot  compressor.  Also 
available  is  a  3-hp  electric  unit  in 
24-inch  and  36-inch  cutting  sizes  with 
3-phase,  60-cycle,  220-volt,  AC  char- 
acteristics. 

For  woods  operation  a  complete 
portable  self-contained  5-hp  gas- 
driven  unit  is  available  in  24-inch 
and  36-inch  sizes.  The  engine  has  an 
enviable  record  of  service,  with  over 
150,000  supplied  to  the  Army  for 
use  on  auxiliary  power  plants  of  the 
famous  B-17  and  B-24  bombers  and 
on  General  Sherman  and  General 
Grant  tanks. 

All  sizes  and  models  will  shortly 
be  demonstrated  by  leading  contrac- 
tors' equipment  houses  throughout 
the  area. 
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A  Variable  Stroke  Triplex  Main 
Feed  Pump  of  Simplified  Design 

An  improved  variable  stroke  tri- 
plex feed  pump,  called  the  Automatic 
Variflo,  is  now  in  production  by  the 
Worthington  Pump  and  Machiner>' 
Corporation. 

The  objectives  in  the  development 
of  the  Variflo  pump  have  been  a  high 
pressure  triplex  feed  pump  having 
O-lOQf'i  capacity  variation  —  which 
would  afford  increased  dependability 
and  easier  maintenance  for  this  vital 
service,  together  with  greater  com- 
pactness and  reduced  weight.  The 
photograph  m  Fig.  1  shows  a  unit 
rated  for  a  75 -hp  driving  motor.  Pro- 
duced as  a  Variflo  Pump  in  identical- 
ly the  same  frame  as  used  for  corre- 
sponding sise  of  constant  stroke 
pump.  It  has  the  same  dimensions 
except  for  the  control  cylinder  shown 
on  the  left  end  of  the  pump.  This 
space  taken  by  the  control  cylinder 
would  be  allowed  as  clearance  space 
in  any  event.  The  effective  space  re- 
quired at  floor  plate  level  by  the  Vari- 


flo is  remarkably  small,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  control  cylinder 
is  at  crankshaft  level  and  comes  be- 
low the  floor  plates  in  the  usual  in- 
stallation. 

The  Marine  Variflo  feed  pump 
has  built-in  single  reduction  helical 
gears  permitting  direct  connection 
through  flexible  coupling  to  1800- 
rpm  motor.  Pump  and  motor  are  as- 
sembled directly  in  line  on  a  fabri- 
cated sub  base  forming  a  complete 
unit  for  easy  installation  on  the  tank 
top.  The  arrangement  of  the  com- 
plete unit  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Since 
the  pump  high  speed  shaft  is  located 
over  the  crankshaft,  the  motor  loca- 
tion is  clean,  dry,  accessible  and  well 
ventilated,  with  its  center  line  ap- 
proximately %'  over  the  bottom  of 
the  pump  base. 

The  compactness,  accessibility  and 
pleasing  appearance  of  this  pump  is 
accomplished  by  locating  the  crank- 
shaft at  the  base,  in  the  fully  en- 
closed frame.  Bearings  are  of  the 
roller  type.  Positive,  automatic  pres- 
sure lubrication  is  provided  by  a  di- 
rect driven  gear  oil  pump.  The  Vari- 
flo stroke  changing  elements  and 
other  bearings  are  flooded  with  fil- 
tered oil  at  all  times.  The  oil  pump 
also  provides  oil  pressure  for  oper- 
ating the  hydraulic  stroke  control 
cylinder. 

As  emphasised  by  Fig.  1,  which 
shows  an  operator  adjusting  the 
stufiing  box  glands,  the  stuflSng  boxes 
are  on  top  of  the  cylinder  where 
they  can  be  packed  and  adjusted 
without  difficulty  and  are  easily  visi- 
ble. Stuffing  box  glands  are  of  the 
Worthington  Patented  Flange  and 
Screw  Type  which  are  adjusted  by 
simply  turning  a  straight  bar  wrench, 
with  no  possibility  of  cocking.  In 
designing  this  pump  around  the  top 
and  outside  location  of  stuffing  boxes 
and     plungers,    Worthington     engi- 
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neers  have  given  recognition  to  the 
importance  of  plungers  and  stuffing 
boxes  to  a  successful  and  reliable 
high  pressure  feed  pump,  gained 
through  long  experience  in  furnish- 
ing pumps  of  this  style  for  high 
pressure  services.  Furthermore,  with 
the  outboard  location  of  stuffing 
boxes  any  possibility  of  normal  stuff'- 
ing  box  leakage  finding  its  way  into 
the  crankcase  of  the  pump  is  pre- 
vented. 

The  complete  variable  stroke 
mechanism  is  self-contained  in  the 
crankshaft.  It  functions  on  the  simple 
principle  of  varying  the  position  of 
the  eccentric  to  suit  the  desired 
stroke  or  pumping  capacity.  Space 
does  not  permit  detailed  illustration 
and  description  of  the  simple  prin- 
ciple employed  for  the  variable  stroke 
mechanism.  However,  a  completely 
descriptive  bulletin  is  available  from 
the  manufacturer. 

Automatic  control  is  accomplished 
conventionally  by  the  use  of  instru- 
ment air  pilot  pressure  responsive  to 
the  water  level  regulator,  controlling 
the  hydraulically  motivated  stroke 
positioning  piston. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the 
Worthington  Variflo  main  feed  pump 
which  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  marine  engineers  and  designers  in 
aff^ording  a  most  efficient  and  de- 
pendable 0-100%  variable  capacity 
main  feed  pump,  while  substantially 
increasing  compactness  and  reducing 
weight,  are  summarized  below. 

Advantages    of    Worthington    Auto- 
matic Variflow  Power  Pumps 

(1)  Stepless  capacity  variation 
from  0%  to  100%  accomplished  with 
a  simple,  compact  and  proved  mech- 
anism. 

(2)  High  efficiency  over  full  range 
of  capacity  and  pressure. 

(->)  A  standard  constant  speed  mo- 
tor or  turbine  may  be  used  for  driv- 
ing, with  resulting  over-all  economy 
in  power  consumption. 

(4)  The  Variflo  pump  is  stuitable 
for  all  free  flowing  liquids. 

(5)  Drive  shaft  and  stroke  chang- 
ing elements  are  a  self-contained  as- 
sembly, with  all  parts  pressure  lubri- 
cated. 

(6)  Lubrication  is  fully  automatic 
with  splash  and  pressure  system  to 
all  bearings. 

(7)  The  stufiing  boxes  are  on  top 
of  the  cylinder  in  their  most  accessi- 
ble location— making  routine  atten- 
tion easy.  Crank  shaft  is  at  the  bot- 
tom, engine  style,  resulting  in  loads 
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being  transmitted  and  supported 
close  to  the  supporting  structure. 
Running  parts  arc  fully  enclosed. 

(8)  Full  accessibility  to  plungers, 
valves  and  running  parts  simplifies 
operation  and  maintenance. 

(9)  Variflo  pumps  have  the 
Worthington  patented  flange  and 
screw  type  stuffing  box  gland.  This 
gland  tightens  up  evenly  on  the  pack- 
ing and  the  gland  cannot  become 
cocked  when  adjustment  is  made. 
This  means  increased  life  of  plungers 
and  packing. 

New  Impermeable  Plastic 
Coating    Developed    For 
Use  in  Marine  Trade 

Corrosite,  a  new  and  practically 
impermeable  air  -  drying  film,  com- 
pletely resistant  to  most  acids,  all  al- 
kalies, and  many  chemicals,  has  re- 
cently been  developed  by  Baker  Syn- 
thetics, Inc.  The  new  coating  —  a 
combined  thermoplastic  and  thermo- 
setting film — is  expected  to  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  marine  trade  for 
steel  decks,  ships'  bottoms,  shafts  or 
other  surfaces  requiring  protection. 

The  advantages  of  Corrosite  over 
conventional  coatings  are,  first,  that 
it  will  bond  to  practically  any  clean 
surface,  including  old  paint.  Second, 
It  IS  claimed  to  offer  greater  abrasion 
resistance  than  can  be  achieved  with 
any  other  material  without  the  use 
of  heat.  It  takes  a  sharp  knife  to 
scratch  it.  Third,  it  is  electrolytically 
impervious:  a  three-coat  application 
on   shafts   will   completely   eliminate 


deterioration    caused    by   electrolytic 
corrosion. 

Less  Weight 

Corrosite  clear,  per  gallon,  weighs 
only  9.0  pounds  as  compared  with 
18.7  pounds  for  bottom  paint  and/or 
12.0  pounds  for  deck  paint,  and 
covers  up  to  450  sq.  ft.  Thus,  sub- 
stantial weight  reductions  are  ob- 
tained. Moreover,  successive  coats 
can  be  applied  with  only  one  hour's 
drying  time  between  them,  permit- 
ting a  three-coat  application  in  a 
single  day  and  eliminating  the  ne- 
cessity of  moving  rigging. 

The  smoothness  of  a  Corrosite 
film  compares  favorably  with  porce- 
lain. No  prime  or  intermediate  coats 
are  required,  and,  prior  to  applica- 
tion, no  special  or  unusual  surface 
preparation  is  needed. 

Corrosite  will  not  crack,  chip  or 
lift,  and  will  withstand  temperatures 
up  to  250°  F.  Applied  exactly  like 
paint,  it  will,  coat  for  coat,  long  out- 
last any  other  air-drying  film  now  in 
use,  it  is  claimed.  Currently  avail- 
able in  black,  clear,  aluminum  and 
gray,  it  is  shipped  in  five-gallon  cans 
and  55-galIon  drums. 

Veteran  in  Field 

Corrosite  was  developed  by  Henry 
F.  Baker,  who  first  became  interested 
in  chemically  stable,  non-oxidizing 
coatings  back  in  19.i4,  when  he  be- 
came general  sales  manager  for  Fer- 
oleum  Products,  Inc.  Eight  years 
later,  when  it  became  possible  to 
handle  plastics  in  solution  like  or- 
dinary paint,  Mr.  Baker  became  sales 
manager  of  the  Cordo  Chemical  Co. 
of  Norwalk.  Convinced  that  im- 
provements in  the  bondability  of 
plastic  films  could  be  brought  about 
by  more  intensive  research  on  syn- 
thetic adhesives,  he  instigated  a 
series  of  experiments  which  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  Corrosite.  Re- 
search and  production  facilities  are 
now  set  up  in  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Improved   Marine   Hoist  Drive 
Operates  From  A.C.  Circuits, 
Makes  Possible  All  A.C. 
Ship  Operation 

That  the  modern  cargo  carrier  will 
he  an  all-alternatmg-current  ship  is 
suggested  with  the  announcement  by 
Reliance  Electric  6?  Engineering 
Company,  Cleveland,  of  the  success- 
ful development  of  an  adjustable- 
speed    power    unit,    operating    from 


A.C.  circuits,  for  cargo  hoist,  cranes, 
and  warping  capstans. 

The  desirability  of  alternating  cur- 
rent for  ship  power  systems  has  for 
some  time  been  recognized,  by  reason 
of  significant  economies  in  cost  of 
equipment  and  operation  of  such  a 
system,  as  contrasted  with  the  con- 
ventional application  of  direct  cur- 
rent. 

The  cost  of  A.C.  generating  equip- 
ment, for  example,  is  less  than  that 
of  D.C.  equipment  of  equivalent 
kilowatt  capacity.  Similarly,  a  440 
volt,  3  phase  A.C.  transmission  sys- 
tem requires  considerably  less  cop- 
per than  a  250  volt  direct  current 
system.  Further,  the  use  of  A.C. 
power  makes  possible  the  application 
of  rugged,  economical  squirrel-cage 
motors  to  constant-speed  auxiliaries 
such  as  fans,  pumps,  etc. 

A  stumbling  block  to  the  all-A.C. 
ship  has  been  the  problem  of  suc- 
cessful winch  operation.  D.C.  mo- 
tor characteristics  suit  themselves 
ideally  to  winch  requirements  of  ad- 


A-c.  ADJUSTABLE- SPEED  ELECTRICAL ORIVf 
FOR  CRANE  AND  HOIST 
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justable  speed,  high  starting  torque, 
alternate  high  load— Hght  load  opera- 
tion, and  wide  speed  range.  Not  so 
with  A.C.  motors. 

This  formidable  problem  has  thus 
far  been  attacked  from  the  point  of 
view  of  designing  an  A.C.  motor 
which  would  approach  the  perform- 
ance of  the  D.C.  constant-potential 
series  crane  motor.  A  certain  amount 
of  success  is  indicated  in  the  use  of 
a  specially  built  two-speed  slip-ring 
motor  with  necessary  control,  al- 
though such  an  arrangement  does  not 
quite  come  up  to  D.C.  motor  per- 
formance. 

Reliance  engineers,  with  a  broad 
background  of  experience  in  the  in- 
dustrial application  of  the  Reliance 
V*S  drive  system  (an  economically 
packaged,  all  -  electric,  adjustable 
speed  drive)  approached  the  prob- 
lem with  a  view  to  developing  a 
similar  "spot  -  conversion"  unit  for 
shipboard,  which  would  convert  from 
A.C.  to  D.C.  at  the  point  of  appli- 
cation to  a  D.C.  hoist  motor. 

The  design  arrived  at  is  a  simple, 
integrated  system  consisting  of  power 
unit,  D.C.  motor  and  controls,  which 
gives  performance  better  than  the 
conventional  D.C.  equipment. 

As  illustrated,  the  power  unit  con- 
sists of  a  motor  generator  set  and 
exciter,  plus  controls  for  the  system. 
The  D.C.  motor  is  a  special  com- 
pound motor  having  a  shunt  field  to 
limit  speed  for  light  load,  and  having 
a  second  winding  which  gives  the 
effect  of  series  or  compound  charac- 
teristics in  order  to  carry  a  heavy 
load  at  low  speed. 

The  spot  conversion  unit  can  be 
placed  in  the  deckhouse,  below  deck, 
or  in  an  enclosure  above  deck  built 
possibly  as  a  part  of  the  cargo  hoist 
itself.  Over-all  space  requirements 
are  no  greater  than  those  of  a  con- 
ventional D.C.  hoist,  and  less  than 
required  by  an  improved  A.C.  hoist. 

In  operation,  five  speed  points  for 
hoisting  and  five  points  for  lowering 
are  provided  with  simple  control  in- 
volving only  field  contactors  and 
interlocking  relays.  More  speed 
points  can  be  supplied  as  needed. 

Another  advantage  of  the  system 
is  that  power  is  actually  pumped  back 
into  the  power  line  when  lowering 
a  load.  Such  operation  indicates,  on 
the  average,  a  saving  of  50%  over 
the  conventional  D.C.  system,  and 
about  70%  over  the  two-speed  A.C. 
slip-ring  special  motor  and  control. 


Although  certain  built-in  safety 
provisions  have  been  designed  in  the 
system,  many  more  are  provided  in- 
herently by  the  system  itself.  Safety 
features  protect  against  phase  fail- 
ure, phase  reversal,  power  failure, 
brake  failure,  field  failure,  and  over- 
load (both  A.C.  and  D.C.) 

Maintenance  of  the  new  system 
promises  to  be  a  fairly  simple  matter. 
Since  the  control  is  only  handling 
circuits  of  small  current  values,  con- 
siderably less  maintenance  will  be 
required  than  would  be  normally 
necessary  on  contactors  handling 
heavier  armature  current.  In  addition, 
a  great  deal  of  the  stopping  is  ac- 
complished electrically,  thereby  re- 
quiring the  magnetic  brake  only  to 
act  essentially  as  a  holding  brake  and 
not  a  stopping  brake. 

Finally,  there  is  considerably  less 
heat  generated  as  losses,  since  there 
are  no  heavy  current-carrying  resis- 
tors in  the  circuit,  as  is  the  case  on 
a  conventional  series  motor  crane 
hoist. 


Circular  Camel  of  Laminated 
Wood   Designed  to   Prevent 
Damage  to  Ships 

A  new  type,  cylindrical  "camel" 
of  laminated  oak,  used  to  prevent 
damage  to  ships  while  lading,  has 
been  produced  by  Gamble  Brothers, 
Inc.,  Louisville,  and  application  for 
patent  filed. 

The  principle  of  the  new  camel  is 
a  series  of  split  rings  of  laminated 
oak,  joined  by  strakes  of  the  same 


material  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
absorbs  not  only  compressive  action 
but  also  longitudinal  rack. 
^  The  largest  model  produced  by 
Gamble  Brothers  is  26  feet  long  by 
an  over-all  diameter  of  about  six  feet, 
two  inches.  It  consists  of  24  ringsi 
nine  inches  wide  by  514  inches  deep, 
and  having  an  outside  diameter  of 
five  feet.  These  rings  are  built  up  of 
quarter-inch  laminae.  A  split  of  4l/i 
inches  provides  the  shock  absorber 
against  compressive  action.  The  num- 
ber of  pounds  pressure  required  to 
close  this  gap  can  be  accurately  pre- 
determined. The  bottom  is  counter- 
weighted  to  float  the  split  uppermost. 
The  rings,  spaced  31/2  inches  apart, 
are  joined  by  16  longitudinal  strakes 
fastened  by  three-quarter-inch  bolts 
to  alternate  rings.  This  method  of 
fastening  permits  play  which  ab- 
sorbs longitudinal  rack.  Teco  Tim- 
ber Connectors  are  used  in  the  two 
strakes  adjacent  to  the  split,  because 
that  is  the  point  of  greatest  strain. 
The  strakes  are  about  6x6  inches, 
built  up  of  three-quarter-inch  lam- 
inae. 
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Undersea  Cameras 

Special  water-  and  pressure-proof 
cameras  and  equipment  developed  by 
Photo  Utilities,  Inc.,  in  cooperation 
with  others  in  the  photographic  in- 
dustry, including  Graflex,  Inc.,  for 
the  Navy  Bureau  of  Ordnance,'  fur- 
nished America  and  her  Allies  with 
the  world's  finest  underwater  intelli- 
gence service.  This  new  equipment 
is  expected  to  have  important  appli- 
cations in  peacetime  salvage  opera- 
tions. 

Faced  by  the  overwhelming  prob- 
lem of  determining  accurate  damage 
to  American  warships  crippled  and 
destroyed  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Navy 
found  existing  underwater  photo- 
graphic equipment  and  techniques 
impractical  in  the  extreme  depths  and 
dirty  water  in  which  they  were 
forced  to  work.  Sketches  made  by 
divers  from  personal  exploration  took 
precious  time  and  lacked  the  extreme 
accuracy  and  detail  required  for  sal- 
vage work. 

Utilizing  the  automatic  motor  and 
film  transport  mechanism  of  the  K-25 
aircraft  camera  manufactured  by 
Graflex,  Inc.,  the  90mm.  wide  angle 
Graflex  Optar  lens  in  Graphex  syn- 
chronized shutter  originally  designed 
for  Speed  Graphic  press  cameras,  and 
a  special  aluminum  pressure  case, 
with  pressure  type  controls  for  lens,' 
diaphragm  and  shutter,  the  engineers 
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of  Photo  Utilities,  Inc.,  developed  an 
electrically-operated  multiple  expo- 
sure camera  capable  of  withstanding 
pressures  at  depths  as  great  as  225 
feet.  Using  only  standard  film,  filters 
and  flashbulbs,  the  camera  can  be 
operated  from  the  surface  by  remote 
control,  yet  is  sufficiently  compact 
to  be  carried  and  operated  by  a  sin- 
gle diver. 

Flashbulbs  Used  Under  Water 

Because  of  the  extreme  murkiness 
of  choppy  waters  and  great  depths, 
most  underseas  photographic  work 
requires  from  one  to  four  standard 
size  flash  bulbs.  Special  waterproof 
socket  reflectors  developed  by  the 
Mmes  Equipment  Company  prevent 
the  danger  of  short  circuits  and  make 
It  possible  to  change  bulbs  under 
water.  In  crystal  clear  areas  of  the 
Pacific,  however,  standard  snapshot 
exposures  are  possible  at  depths  as 
great  as  100  feet. 

Extreme  depth  of  field  and  focus- 
ing from  2  feet  to  infinity  are  possible 
with  a  specially  adopted  helical 
mount  which  moves  the  film  toward 
and  away  from  the  lens  instead  of  the 
opposite  standard  procedure. 

A  dome-shaped  aluminum  pressure 
case  protects  the  camera  from  dam- 
age by  water  or  pressure.  For  the 
first  time  in  underseas  equipment,  the 
curved  protecting  glass  over  the  lens 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  optical 
system,  proyiding  critical  definition 
under  all  conditions.  Special  water- 
proof compartments  within  the  cam- 
era prevent  total  damage  in  case  of 
accident  to  one  or  more  sections. 

Important  peacetime  uses  are  fore- 
seen for  this  underseas  camera  which 
will  add  speed  and  safety  to  the  for- 
merly perilous  divers'  surveys  re- 
quired in  salvage  operations.  Ichthy- 
ologists, cartographers,  cable  com- 
panies and  other  deep  sea  workers 
will  undoubtedly  find  many  new  im- 
portant uses  for  the  equipment. 

Diesel  Engine 
Pressure  Indicator 

The  Bacharach  Industrial  Instru- 
ment Company  is  now  producing  the 
simplified  Premax  Model  YRF  engine 
pressure  indicator  for  direct  reading 
of  compression  and  firing  pressures 
of  any  type  of  diesel  engine  at  any 
engine  speed  or  rate  of  pressure  rise. 
The  instrument  is  designed  so  that 
the  counter  locks  automatically  when 
the  maximum  pressure  in  the  cylinder 
shows  on  the  dial.  This  unique  fea- 
ture  makes  it  practically  impossible 


to  make  a  mistake  in  reading.  An- 
other important  practical  feature  is 
that  only  one  figure  appears  in  the 
window  of  the  counter,  and  this  fig- 
ure represents  the  actual  maximum 
engine  pressure,  in  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

Successive  pressure  readings  may 
he  taken  rapidly  with  the  indicator, 
since  no  venting  is  required  between 
readings.  According  to  its  manufac- 
turer, the  precise  factory  calibration 
of  the  instrument  is  permanent  even 
if  it  is  exposed  to  over-pressure, 
shock,  or  exceptionally  severe  usage. 
In  a  recent  test  it  is  reported  that  it 
was  kept  on  an  engine  to  check  firing 
pressure  approximattely  500  times 
within  eight  hours,  yet  at  the  end  of 
the  test  the  calibration  was  found  to 
be  practically  unchanged. 

The  indicator  may  be  used  to  indi- 
cate cylinder  pressure  up  to  1700  psi. 
No  adjustments  or  settings  of  any 
kind  are  required  in  the  field  to  com- 
pensate for  instrument  characteris- 
tics, purpose  of  test,  or  engine  con- 
ditions. 


Increasing  Evaporator 
Efficiency 

Evaporator  output  is  increased  by 
as  much  as  50  per  cent  by  the  use 
of  Pieso  D-Scaler.  Ship  engineers 
who  have  tried  this  product  report 
efficiency  averaging  as  high  as  80 
per  cent  of  clean  tube  rating. 

This  material  is  a  penetrating  agent 
which  greatly  assists  the  thermal 
shocking  method  of  removing  scale. 
It  is  a  chemical  in  powder  form,  used 
simply  by  mixing  with  water  and 
pouring  into  the  evaporator  at  any 


connection.  Besides  de-scaling,  this 
chemical  actually  assists  in  the  pre- 
vention of  formation  of  scale.  As  a 
scale  preventive,  the  manufacturer 
recommends  that  it  be  used  monthly 
or  bi-monthly,  depending  upon  the 
rapidity  of  scale  formation.  D-Scaler 
has  eliminated  the  need  for  manual 
cleaning  of  evaporators. 

D-Scaler  was  developed  by  the 
Piezo  Manufacturing  Corporation, 
New  York,  during  the  war  for  use 
on  ships  directly  aiding  in  the  war 
effort.  It  was  used  on  ship  runs  where 
scale  formation  was  particularly  se- 
vere. 

Pneumatic  Air-Speed  Saw 

The  new  Air-Speed  saw  and  filing 
tool  driven  by  compressed  air  is  ready 
for  national  distribution,  according 
to  the  Air-Speed  Tool  Company,  dis- 
tributor, Los  Angeles,  California. 

Designed  to  simplify  and  speed-up 
most  sawing  and  filing  operations, 
the  Air-Speed  tool  can  be  worked 
advantageously  in  awkward  or 
cramped  quarters  or  from  difficult 
positions.  An  adjustable  barrel  read- 
ily permits  circular  sawing  in  metals 
or  woods,  as  well  as  difficult  "dead 
end,"  keyhole  or  scroll  work.  Per- 
fectly balanced  for  ease  of  handling, 
and  weighing  only  5]/2  pounds  com- 
plete, the  new  tool  features  finger- 
tip speed  and  power  control,  and  a 
simple  cutting  stroke  adjustment  of 
from  !4"  to  l!4". 

No  gears,  adaptors  or  power  take- 
off devices  are  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Air-Speed  saw,  and  since 
only  two  internal  operating  parts  are 
movable,  long,  reliable,  trouble-free 
service  is  assured. 
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Underwater  Welding 
Photographed 

The  practicability  of  welding  and 
cutting  under  water  has  been  proved 
successful  by  a  number  of  recent  ap- 
plications, such  as  salvage  work  on 
damaged  war  vessels.  However,  such 
work  has  literally  been  "done  in  the 
dark,"  as  no  one  except  the  diver  or 
a  companion  has  been  able  to  see  the 
actual  operation  of  this  modern  tech- 
nical development  of  the  arc  welding 
process.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  so 
far  as  known,  underwater  welding 
has  been  successfully  pictured. 

Shown  in  the  upper  dramatic  view, 
R.  L.  E.  Cook,  welding  engineer  for 
Armco  International  Corporation, 
and  representing  The  Lincoln  Elec- 
tric Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
dearly  seen  arc  welding  under  15 
feet  of  water.  The  welding  is  being 
done  with  a  mild  steel  electrode  hav- 
ing a  special  coating  that  is  imper- 
vious to  water. 

The  photo  was  taken  through  a 
porthole  in  the  specially  designed 
tank  used  for  training  welders  in  un- 
derwater welding  and  cutting  opera- 
tions in  the  Mechanical  Division  of 
The  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

In  the  lower  view,  Mr.  Cook  is 
shown  holding  a  test  plate  of  sample 
weldments  made  under  water.  Shown 
from  left  to  right  are  W.  Badders, 
master  diver  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal figures  in  the  rescue  of  crew 
members  of  the  submarine  Squalus; 
R.  L.  E.  Cook,  welder-diver  shown 
in  the  top  photo;  Captain  W.  A. 
Swanson;  and  J.  R.  Morgan.    G.  E. 


FIcager  in  diving  gear  is  seen  par- 
tially submerged  at  lower  right.  All 
except  Mr.  Cook  are  employed  in  the 
Mechanical  Division  of  The  Panama 
Canal  Zone  Authority. 

San  Diego 
Tunq  Clippers 

(Continued  from  page  722) 
this  should  be  a  very  satisfactory 
ship  to  work  and  as  good  a  money- 
maker as  his  famous  Lusitania,  now 
at  sea  on  her  second  voyage  after 
conversion  to  a  raised  deck  brine 
boat. 

New  Steel  Boat 

The  first  all  welded  steel  vessel  to 
be  built  in  San  Diego  for  a  number 
of  years  is  Don  Byrd's  52-foot  baby 
clipper  Juana.  Built  by  the  rap- 
idly growing  steel  shipbuilding  yard 
of  the  National  Iron  Works  at 
San  Diego,  known  as  Yard  No.  2  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  structural 
steel  plant  of  the  National  Iron 
Works  located  on  Harbor  Drive  near 
the  foot  of  5th  Avenue,  the  Juana 
was  constructed  in  sections  at  the 
No.  1  yard  and  after  welding  to- 
gether was  hauled  by  truck  to  the 
new  No.  2  yard  for  completion.  This 
little  ship  has  a  beam  of  15  feet  and 
a  molded  depth  of  7'  S". 

Her  frames  are  3/16"  x.i"  flat 
bars  spaced  on  18"  centers.  Floors 
are  3/16"  plate  20"  deep  at  the  keel 
and  located  on  all  frames.  In  the  way 
of  the  engine  room  the  floors  are  in- 
creased to  !4"  plate.  There  are  three 
full  watertight  bulkheads  of  steel, 
forepeak,  after  engine  room  and  after 
peak;  and  a  double  bottom  is  laid  on 
the  floors  the  full  length  of  the  hold. 
Decking  is  3/16"  plate  with  3/16" 
X  3"  beams  in  the  hold  space  and 
V.\"  X  3"  and  14"  x  6"  beams  in  the 
engine  room. 

The  fish  hold  is  insulated  with  4" 
of  fireproofed  cork  covered  with  Yi" 
of  waterproof  plywood. 

The  main  engine  is  a  6-cylinder 
120-hp  high  speed  Gray  marine  driv- 
ing a  38"x2S"  three-blade  bronze 
propeller  through  a  3  to  1  reduction 
gear.  Auxiliary  power  is  supplied  by 
a  2-cylinder  4n-hp  Gray  marine  driv- 
ing a  line  shaft.  There  is  a  power 
take-off  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
main  engine  also  driving  the  line 
shaft. 

The  line  shaft  drives  a  32-volt 
%-kw  direct  current  generator,  a 
4-cylinder  Baker  3"  x  3"  ammonia 
compressor  for  fish  hold  refrigera- 
tion, one  4"  centrifugal  bait  pump. 


two  2"  centrifugal  bilge  and  deck 
wash  pumps,  a  Y^"  fuel  oil  transfer 
pump  and  the  windlass  on  deck  for- 
ward. Engine  room  ventilation  is 
supplied  by  an  electric  blower. 

Four  thousand  gallons  of  fuel  oil 
are  carried  in  the  fore  peak,  double 
bottom  and  after  peak  tanks,  and  at 
an  estimated  consumption  of  5  gal- 
lons will  give  the  little  vessel  a  6000- 
mile  range  at  an  8-mile  cruising 
speed. 

The  plywood  main  deck  house  is 
arranged  with  wheel  house  forward, 
6  berths  for  the  crew  and  galley  and 
messroom  aft  containing  an  "Ingle" 
fuel  oil  range. 

This  handy  boat  is  owned  solely 
by  Don  L.  Byrd  of  La  Mesa,  Cali- 
fornia, and  takes  the  place  of  the 
luckless  American  Pilot,  lost  in  Mag- 
dalena  Bay  in   1944. 
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Admiralty  Decisions 

'Continued  from  page  739) 
and  cure  for  the  time  following  his 
discharge  from  the  Marine  Hospital 
which,  of  course,  is  the  time  follow- 
ing discharge  with  the  notation  "no 
further  hospitalization  necessary." 
The  shipowner  naturally  contended 
that  the  plaintiff's  action  in  obtaining 
a  discharge  from  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital on  his  own  request  precluded 
recovery  for  any  additional  period. 
The  court,  however,  stated  in  effect 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  ship- 
owner to  show  that  further  hospital 
treatment  would  not  have  benefited 
the  plaintiff  seaman  at  the  particular 
time,  and  that,  therefore,  the  conten- 
tion that  the  mere  act  of  leaving 
deprived  the  seaman  of  all  further 
acts  of  maintenance  and  cure  could 
not  successfully  be  urged  to  defeat 
the  claim. 

This  case  should  put  all  on  guard 
against  accepting  at  face  value  the 
statements  appearing  upon  the  ordi- 
nary certificate  of  discharge  from  a 
Marine  Hospital.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  representative  to  determine 
by  a  direct  contact  with  the  Marine 
Hospital  whether  or  not  the  certifi- 
cate of  discharge  represents  a  dis- 
charge by  the  seaman  at  his  own 
request,  as  in  this  case,  or  a  discharge 
by  the  hospital  because  no  further 
treatment  is  possible,  although  the 
seaman  is  not  able  to  return  to  work, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  the 
discharge  slip  represents  a  true  and 
complete  discharge  and  means  the 
seaman  is  fit  for  immediate  work. 
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KnOUIlEDGE  IS  THE  SIRHICHT 

[OURSE  TO  RDunntEmEnr 
by  "The  %k\pper" 


Quesiioiu  Welcomed.   Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  500  Sanssme  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


Reemployment  Rights  for  Members  of 

the  Merchant  Marine  and  the  United 

States  Maritime  Service 

Porf  U\ 


in  the  United  States,  at  all  schools 
or  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction 
or  supervision  of  the  Administrator, 
and  at  other  accessible  places. 

Date  of  Application 

All  applications  must  be  submitted 
within  the  six-month  period  imme- 
diately following  the  termination  of 
the  unlimited  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President  on  May  27, 
1941,  except  that  (a)  in  the  case  of 
any  seaman  who  is  permanently  dis- 
abled for  further  service  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  as  the  result  of  illness  or 
miury  not  caused  by  his  own  wilful 
misconduct,  an  application  must  be 
submitted  within  ?0  days  after  the 
expiration  of  a  reasonable  time  for 
medical  treatment  and  recuperation, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
illness  or  injury,  or  within  30  days 
after  the  pubHcation  of  these  regu- 
lations, whichever  may  be  later,  and 
(b)  in  the  case  of  any  seaman  as  to 
whom  the  Recruitment  and  Manning 
Organization    or    the    Training    Or- 


Issuance  of  Certificate 

Any  seaman  who  serves  a  period  of 
substantially  continuous  service  in 
the  merchant  marine  as  defined  here- 
in shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate 
to  that  effect  from  the  Administra- 
tor, in  the  form  annexed,  such  cer- 
tificate to  contain  a  record  of  any 
special  proficiency  or  merit  obtained, 
including  endorsements  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  any  awards  (excluding  the 
merchant  seaman  insignia)  that  may 
have  been  issued  to  such  seaman  by 
the  Seamen's  Service  Awards  Com- 
mittee of  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration, or  the  Medal  Awards  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission. 

Application  for  Certificates 

If  at  the  time  of  application  for  a 
Certificate  of  substantially  continu- 
ous service  in  the  merchant  marine, 
the  applicant  has  most  recently  been 
engaged  as  an  enroUee  in  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service  as  a  Cadet- 
Midshipman  or  as  an  enrollee  or  stu- 
dent in  any  school  or  institution  as 
defined  herein,  application  therefor 
shall  be  made  through  the  Training 
Organization.  Application  for  such 
certificates  by  all  other  seamen  shall 
be  made  through  the  Recruitment 
and  Manning  Organization.  Appli- 
cation forms  shall  be  provided  at  all 
regional  and  port  offices  of  the  Re- 
cruitment and  Manning  Organization 


(COPY  OF  CERTIFICATE) 

WAR  SHIPPING  ADMINISTRATION 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

CERTIFICATE 

Issued  Pursuant  to  Public  Law  87, 

78th  Congress 

THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  THAT 

has   on   this   date   completed  a   period   of  substantially   continuous 

service  in  the  Merchant  Marine,  commencing  on 

within  the  meaning  of  Public  Law  87,  Seventy-eighth  Congress  (57 
Stat.  162),  and  the  Rules  and  Regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto 
by  the  Administrator,  War  Shipping  Administration.  This  cer- 
tificate is  issued  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  reemployment  rights 
under  said  Public  Law. 
ATTEST: 

A.  J.  WILLIAMS,  Secretary, 

WAR  SHIPPING  ADMINISTRATION. 

EMORY  S.  LAND,  Administrator, 
WAR  SHIPPING  ADMINISTRATION. 

WSA  Form  No.  77 — Merchant  Marine  Reemployment 

MERCHANT  MARINE  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 

APPLICATION  FORM 

W.S.A.  FORM  NO.  77  A  NO 

APPLICATION  FOR  CERTIFICATE  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  87 

To  Establish  Reemployment  Rights  Provided  in  Public  Law  87,  78th 

Congress,  For  Persons  Who  Have  Left  Other  Employment 

For  Service  in  the  Merchant  Marine 


1.      (Print) 

Mailing  Address 


Date  of  Birth  Z  Numbei 

Month  Day  Year 


Contitiuoiu  Dis-       Local  Draft       City  or  Town       State 
charge  Book  No.     Board  Number 
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SERVICE  ABOARD  A  VESSEL 


Employment  Ended 
i'ear        Month        Day 


Name  of  Vessel      Rating 


3.  Service  as  enroUee  or  student  in  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Service,  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps,  or  school  or 
institution  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of 
the  War  Shipping  Administration. 


Service  Began 
T       Month        Day 


S€r\-ice  Ended 
Year        Month         Day 


Name  of  School 


4.  Periods  during  which  applicant  was  disabled  for  ac- 
tive employment  in  the  Merchant  Marine  due  to 
illness  or  injury  not  caused  by  his  own  wilful  mis- 
conduct. 

Period  Began  Period  Ended  Nature  of  Disability  and 

Year        Month        Day        Year       Month        Day      Where  and  By  Whom  Treated 


Periods  during  which  applicant  awaited  repatriation 
following  separation  from  a  vessel  for  any  cause  not 
due  to  his  ow  n  wilful  misconduct  not  including  delay 
resulting  from  his  refusal  to  be  repatriated. 

Period  Began  Period  Ended  Describe  Circunutancea,  Giving 

X       Month        Day        Year       Month        Day        Names  of  Ships  and  Ports 


6.  I  hereby  make  application  for  a  certificate  of  completion  of  a 
period  of  continuous  service  in  the  Merchant  Marine,  and  I  cer- 
tify that  the  periods  and  nature  of  my  service  as  stated  in  this 
application  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief. 


ganizatien  finds  that,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  his  continued  serv- 
ice in  the  merchant  marine  is  no 
longer  desirable  or  necessary,  an  ap- 
plication must  be  submitted  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  his  release 
or  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  these  regulations, 
whichever  may  be  later. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  such 
person  who,  in  order  to  perform  serv- 
ice in  the  Merchant  Marine,  has  left 
or  leaves  a  position,  other  than  a  tem- 
porary position,  in  the  employ  of  any 
employer  and  who  (I)  receives  such 
certificate,  (2)  is  still  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  such  position,  and 
(3)  makes  application  for  reemploy- 
ment within  forty  days  after  comple- 


tion of  such  service — 

(A)  If  such  position  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States 
Government,  its  territories  or 
possessions,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  such  person  shall  be 
restored  to  such  position  or  to 
a  position  of  like  seniority,  status, 
and  pay; 

(B)  If  such  position  was  in 
the  employ  of  a  private  employ- 
er, such  employer  shall  restore 
such  person  to  such  position  or 
to  a  position  of  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay  unless  the  em- 
ployer's circumstances  have  so 
changed  as  to  make  it  impossible 
or  unreasonable  to  do  so; 


(C)  If  such  position  was  in 
the  employ  of  any  state  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  such  person 
should  be  restored  to  such  posi- 
tion or  to  a  position  of  like  se- 
niority, status,  and  pay. 

(b)  Any  person  who  is  restored  to 
a  position  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  on  furlough  or  leave  of 
absence  during  his  period  of  service, 
shall  be  so  restored  without  loss  of 
seniority,  shall  be  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  insurance  or  other  benefits 
ofi^ered  by  the  employer  pursuant  to 
established  rules  and  practices  relat- 
ing to  employees  on  furlough  or  leave 
of  absence  in  effect  with  the  em- 
ployer at  the  time  such  person  en- 
tered such  service,  and  shall  not  be 
discharged  from  such  position  with- 
out reasonable  cause  within  one  year 
after  such  restoration. 

Sec.  3.  In  case  any  private  em- 
ployer fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  2,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  in  which  such  private  em- 
ployer maintains  a  place  of  business 
shall  have  power,  upon  the  filing  of 
a  motion,  petition,  or  other  appro- 
priate pleading  by  the  person  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  such  provisions,  to 
specifically  require  such  employer  to 
comply  with  such  provisions,  and,  as 
an  incident  thereto,  to  compensate 
such  person  for  any  loss  of  wages  or 
benefits  suffered  by  reason  of  such 
employer's  unlawful  action.  The 
court  shall  order  a  speedy  hearing  in 
any  such  case  and  shall  advance  it  on 
the  calendar.  Upon  application  to  the 
United  States  District  Attorney  or 
comparable  official  for  the  district  in 
which  such  private  employer  main- 
tains a  place  of  business,  by  any  per- 
son claiming  to  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  such  provisions,  such 
United  States  District  Attorney  or 
official,  if  reasonably  satisfied  that  the 
person  so  applying  is  entitled  to  such 
benefits,  shall  appear  and  act  as  at- 
torney for  such  person  in  the  amic- 
able adjustment  of  the  claim  or  in 
the  filing  of  any  motion,  petition,  or 
other  appropriate  pleading  and  the 
prosecution  thereof  to  specifically  re- 
quire such  employer  to  comply  with 
such  provisions:  Provided,  That  no 
fees  or  court  costs  shall  be  taxed 
against  the  person  so  applying  for 
such  benefits. 

'Continued  on  page  7701 
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by  "The  Chief" 

"The   Chief's"   department  welcomes   questions — Just   write   "The   Chief," 
Pacific  Marine  Review,  SOO  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco  11,  California 


Installatinn  and  Adjustment 
nf  Brnsties 


Proper  and  correct  installation  and 
adjustment  of  brushes  on  commuta- 
tors is  of  vital  importance.  In  diag- 
nosing bad  commutation  careful  in- 
spection of  the  brush  adjustment  is 
one  of  the  important  parts  of  the 
procedure.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
mechanical  and  electrical  symmetry 
of  the  generator  or  motor  on  which 
brushes  are  used  is  also  essential  to 
the  satisfactory  performance. 

Three  types  of  brushholdcrs  will 
be  found  in  marine  practice — the  box 
type,  the  reaction  type,  and  the  dou- 
ble brushholder.  Reaction  type  hold- 
ers are  so  mounted  as  to  hold  the 
brush  at  a  considerable  inclination 
from  the  radial.  That  is,  the  center 
line  of  the  brush  may  make  an  angle 
of  as  much  as  35  to  37  deg.  from  the 
radial  line  of  the  armature.  This 
means  that  the  active  brush  face  has 
about  the  same  angle  to  the  flat  edge 
of  the  brush.  The  upper  or  top  face 
of  the  brush  will  also  then  have  an 
angle  of  about  30  deg.  and  possibly 
have  a  metal  clip  which  may  over- 
hang the  side  of  the  brush.  The 
pressure  arm  of  the  brushholder  rests 
on  this  metal  clip  and  the  centers 
possibly  out  near  the  end  of  the 
metal  clip.  This  type  of  brushholder 
may  only  be  used  in  machines  hav- 
ing one  direction  of  rotation,  and 
that  must  be  such  that  the  surface  of 
the  commutator  travels  against  the 
angle  of  the  brush.  This  action, 
sometimes  called  stubbing  or  leading 
action,  is  used  in  contradistinction  to 
the  term  trailing  action,  where  the 
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surface  of  the  commutator  is  dragged 
along  underneath  the  brush.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  then,  that  leading  brush 
action  is  effected  by  the  friction  of 
the  commutator  on  the  brush  by 
tending  to  push  the  brush  away  from 
the  commutator.  Trailing  action,  on 
the  other  hand  tends  to  pull  the 
brush  down  to  the  commutator,  due 
to  friction;  thus  if  a  brush  is  at  an 
angle  of  37  deg.  and  operating  trail- 
ing, it  would  tend  to  wedee  or  jam 
in  the  box.  and  would  not  operate 
satisfactorih'.  Therefore  trailing  ac- 
tion of  brushes  is  seldom  found  with 
an  angle  exceeding  15  deg.  to  the 
radial. 

The  combination  of  forces  of  the 
Pressure  arm  on  top  of  the  sloping 
head  of  the  brush,  combined  with 
the  commutator  at  the  steep  ant^le  nf 
35  deg.,  both  tend  to  force  the  brush 
back  against  a  surface  of  the  brush- 
holder  where  it  rides  steadily  and 
needs  no  other  support  on  the  other 
side  or  edges  except  bands  or  narrow 
strips,  and  close  clearance  between 
the  brush  and  the  side  or  guide  strips 
is  unimportant.  The  trueness  of  the 
surface  against  which  the  back  side 
of  the  brush  rides  is  the  only  impor- 
tant  factor. 

With  the  box  type  of  brushholder, 
an  angle  of  15  deg.  is  quite  custom- 
ary and  the  brush  supported  on 
both  sides  and  both  edges,  permitting 
the  machine  to  be  in  either  direction 
of  rotation.  In  other  words,  this 
angle  of  15  deg.  permits  the  brush 
to  be   run   either  leading  or  trailing 


in  action,  provided  that  there  is  a 
close  clearance  between  the  brush 
and  the  holder  on  all  sides  and  edges. 

The  clearance  of  the  brush  is  de- 
termined by  the  accuracy  with  which 
it  is  cut  and  of  machining  the  brush 
box.  Brush  thickness  is  normally 
held  between  the  limits  of  exact  nom- 
inal size  and  .004"  under.  Variations 
in  the  corresponding  dimensions  of 
the  bos  should  not  exceed  .003".  Tak 
ing  both  variations  into  considera 
tion.  a  minimum  clearance  of  .002' 
and  a  maximum  clearance  of  .009' 
should  be  found  on  properly  dimen 
sioned  brushes  and  brush  bo.xes.  Ex 
cessive  clearance  between  the  brush 
and  holder  allows  the  brush  to  tip 
and  disturbs  the  contact  with  the 
commutator.  This  is  especially  true 
with  machines  which  have  reversing 
action,  such  as  the  deck  winch  and 
anchor  hoist  motors.  Excessive  side 
wear  on  the  brush  or  the  box  in- 
creases this  clearance  and  may  even- 
tually be  a  source  of  trouble. 

The  double  brushholder  uses  two 
brushes  in  the  axial  space  of  only  one. 
These  two  brushes  are  slightly  thin- 
ner than  normal  so  that  the  sum  of 
their  thickness  might  be  considered 
the  total  brush  thickness.  One  brush 
operates  on  leading  action  to  the 
commutator,  the  other  operates  on 
lagging  or  trailing  action.  Their  an- 
gles are  such  that  when  they  ride  on 
the  commutator  they  are  quite  close 
together  with  only  perhaps  a  1/16  to 
Ys"  separating  them  on  the  commu- 
tator surface.  There  are  many  ad- 
vantages to  this  type  of  brushholder, 
and  it  is  found  extensively  where 
heavy  duty  and  shock  loads  are  to  be 
found.  The  angles  of  the  two  brushes 
in  one  holder  to  the  radial  lines  are 
not  the  same,  and  are  selected  based 
on  much  experience  with  these  ma- 
chines. Where  the  machine  runs  in 
one  direction  only  or  principally  in 
one  direction,  these  angles  may  be 
noticeably  different,  but  nevertheless 
the  action  is  still  leading  for  one  and 
training  for  the  other. 

All  brushes  used  in  marine  service 
have  a  copper  pigtail  or  flexible  cop- 
per shunt  connecting  the  brush  to 
the  brushholder  so  as  to  minimize 
the  amount  of  current  carried  by 
direct  contact,  which  may  cause  ex- 
cessive wear,  particularly  on  the 
brush,  due  to  very  small  sparks.  In 
adjusting  brushes  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  note  that  this  braided  or 
twisted  flexible  copper  shunt  con- 
nected to  the  brush  makes  good  firm 
contact  to  the   brush   material,   as  if 
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this  connection  is  loose  or  poorly 
made  the  brush  will  not  carry  its 
share  of  the  current  in  parallel  with 
other  brushes.  This  may  overload 
the  others  and  the  diagnosis  of  the 
trouble  may  be  extremely  difficult, 
as  the  trouble  appears  on  the  good 
brushes,  whereas  the  brush  with  the 
defect  appears  to  be  operating  nicely. 
The  unequal  distribution  of  current 
amongst  the  several  brushes  on  one 
brush  stud  sometimes  is  called  selec- 
tive commutation.  Some  brush  ma- 
terials have  what  is  called  a  negative 
temperature  coefficient  of  resistance. 
Most  materials  increase  their  electri- 
cal resistance  with  increases  in  tem- 
perature. Some  materials  and  some 
types  of  carbon  have  the  reverse 
action,  namely,  that  increase  in  tem- 
perature causes  a  decrease  in  electri- 
cal resistance.  Note  that  if  brushes 
are  used  having  this  negative  coeffi- 
cient of  resistance,  when  a  brush  tries 
to  carry  more  current  than  its  neigh- 
bors in  parallel  it  will  get  warmer. 
which  will  lower  its  resistance.  This 
causes  it  to  carr>'  even  more  current, 
until  finally  the  one  brush  is  carryini,' 
all  the  current  of  the  stud  and  it  may 
get  very  hot,  even  to  the  point  of 
becoming  red  hot.  Although  this 
does  not  occur  to  any  great  extent 
on  modern  machines,  there  have  been 
many  cases  on  record  where  one 
brush  carries  all  of  the  current  in  the 
stud  and  becomes  red  hot.  This,  of 
course,  may  damage  the  commutator. 

In  adjusting  the  brushholders  to 
the  machine,  it  is  also  important  to 
have  the  clearance  between  the  brush 
box  and  the  commutator  surface  re- 
duced to  about  14  to  3/16  of  an  inch. 
Many  marine  electricians  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  this  point, 
and  on  their  ships  brushholders  will 
be  found  running  '/^  to  %  of  an  inch 
away  from  the  commutator  surface. 
This  changes  the  angle  of  contact  of 
the  brush  to  the  commutator,  as  well 
as  the  combination  of  forces,  and 
also  reduces  the  amount  of  brush 
wear  available,  and  has  many  other 
negative  effects. 

Maintenance  of  firm  contact  be- 
tween brush  and  face  of  commuta- 
tor is  essential  to  satisfactor>'  per- 
formance. While  intimacy  of  con- 
tact is  affected  by  the  characteristics 
of  the  brush  material,  it  is  also  de- 
pendent upon  several  factors  directly 
associated  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  brush  is  held  against  the  commu- 
tator. To  secure  firm  contact  of  the 
brush  space  from  side  to  side,  from 
edge  to  edge,  brushholders  must  be 
securely  mounted  and  the  action  of 


the  pressure  finger  must  be  symmetri- 
cal and  must  be  free  from  side  thrust 
towards  either  edge.  Furthermore, 
the  brush  must  have  freedom  of 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
swing  so  that  it  can  easily  follow 
minor  irregularities  of  the  commu- 
tator surface. 

Brush  Spacing 

Accurate  spacing  of  brushes 
around  the  commutator  is  a  factor  of 
major  importance  in  obtaining  good 
performance.  Non-uniform  spacing 
causes  circulating  current  to  flow  be- 
tween brush  studs  of  like  polarity 
due  to  the  difference  in  potential. 
These    circulating   currents   may   be 


high  enough  to  cause  serious  heating 
of  the  armature  windings  and  exces- 
sive current  density  in  the  brushes 
and  may  give  rise  to  some  selective 
action  also.  Furthermore,  it  is  pos- 
sible under  such  conditions  to  adjust 
all  brushes  to  the  best  commutating 
position. 

A  convenient  way  to  check  the 
spacing  after  installing  the  brushes 
in  the  holders  is  to  stretch  a  strip 
of  paper  around  the  commutator  un- 
derneath the  brushes  and  mark  it 
with  a  sharp  pencil  at  the  toe  of 
each  brush,  identifying  the  marks  in 
some  manner  with  several  brush 
studs.    If  measurements  show  these 


marks  to  be  unevenly  spaced,  the 
brushholder  supports  should  be  ad- 
justed to  correct  this  condition.  The 
method  by  which  this  is  done  will 
depend  upon  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  the  brush  studs  support- 
ing elements  of  the  machine.  Even 
spacing  of  the  brushes  should  not  be 
accomplished  by  rocking  the  brush- 
holders  on  the  supporting  studs,  as 
this  is  liable  to  leave  some  of  the 
holders  further  from  the  commutator 
surface  than  is  desirable. 

On  machines  with  series  or  wave 
wound  armatures  such  as  will  be 
found  on  most  of  the  deck  winch  and 
anchor  hoist  motors,  only  two  brush 
studs  will  be  found,  even  though  the 
motor  may  be  more  than  two  pole. 
The  brushes  are,  therefore,  not 
spaced  equally  around  the  commu- 
tator as  indicated  above,  but  are 
spaced  exactly  one  pole  pitch  apart. 
Nevertheless,  the  correct  spacing 
from  toe  to  toe  of  the  brushes  is 
important.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  accurately  measuring  the  circum- 
ference of  the  commutator  and  divid- 
ing that  measurement  by  the  number 
of  poles  and  adjusting  the  distance 
between  the  brushes  to  the  value  so 
determined.  It  may  be  found  on  ma- 
chines of  this  type  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  move  or  adjust  the  angular 
distance  between  brush  studs,  but 
fortunately  it  is  quite  unlikely  that 
improper  spacing  will  be  found. 

Another  important  factor  is  the 
alignment  of  brushes  with  the  com- 
mutator bar.  This  can  be  determined 
by  observation.  By  placing  the  com- 
mutator in  such  a  position  that  the 
toes  of  the  brush  next  to  the  arma- 
ture just  align  themselves  with  the 
slot  of  the  commutator  then  all  of 
the  other  brushes  on  the  same  stud 
should  also  align  with  this  slot.  If 
they  do  not,  some  adjustment  should 
be  attempted.  This  adjustment  may 
be  quite  difficult  as  there  may  be  no 
evident  method  of  such  alignment. 
Sometimes  the  insulating  supports 
for  the  studs  may  have. to  be  re- 
moved and  trimmed  or  assembled  in 
another  position  to  accomplish  an 
alignment.  Lack  of  this  alignment 
increases  the  over-all  span  of  the 
brushes  and  prolongs  the  commuta- 
tion interval,  and  may  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  position  at  which  the 
brushes  will  operate  without  spark- 
ing. Also,  the  brushes  farthest  out  of 
line  may  be  forced  to  take  the  brunt 
of  commutation  and  be  subjected  to 
destructive  sparking  not  occurring  on 
the  other  brushes.  While  it  is  pos- 
sible, it  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  as- 
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semhly  of  the  commutator  bars  on 
the  commutator  supporting  spider 
may  be  slightly  askew. 

Of  equal  importance,  of  course,  is 
the  assembly  of  the  machine  itself 
so  that  the  spacing  of  the  field  poles 
is  exactly  uniform.  Non-uniformity 
here  has  the  same  effect  as  this  same 
trouble  with  the  brush  studs;  also 
this  condition  may  be  more  difficult 
to  correct.  If  it  is  impossible  to  move 
the  field  poles  with  respect  to  the 
magnetic  frame,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  cut  off  the  tips  of  the  pole  face 
shoes  on  those  poles  which  are  less 
than  the  correct  distance  apart,  or 
make  other  mechanical  changes  to 
bring  the  machine  assembly  into  a 
perfectly  symmetrical  condition. 

In  checking  brush  assembly  and 
adjustment,  another  factor  in  which 
trouble  shows  itself  at  the  brushes, 
but  involving  machine  assembly, 
should  also  be  checked.  The  air  gap 
or  mechanical  clearance  between  the 
armature  and  the  field  pole  should  be 
symmetrical  and  equalized  if  at  all 
possible.  Equalizing  this  air  gap  may 
be  very  difficult,  as  it  might  mean 
moving  the  bearings  or  frame  struc- 
ture. Many  machine  designs  eliminate 
altogether  this  possibility.  Machines, 
however,  having  pedestal  bearings 
can  be  adjusted  to  centralize  the  ar- 
mature by  shimming  the  pedestal 
bearings  and  moving  horizontally 
and  redrilling  for  dowel  pins.  Un- 
equal air  gaps  may  be  caused  by 
loose  pole  pieces  also,  or  improper 
adjustment  of  the  steel  frame.  Worn 
bearings  also  contribute  to  this  con- 
dition. Commutation  trouble  and 
heating  of  the  armature  windings 
are  some  of  the  disturbing  elements 
resulting  from  unequal  air  gaps.  The 
unbalance  of  the  air  gap  results  in 
an  unbalance  of  the  magnetic  circuit 
and,  therefore,  a  lack  of  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  magnetic  flux  in  the  air 
gap  under  the  different  poles.  Lack 
of  magnetic  symmetry  or  equality 
produces  inequality  of  potential  or 
voltage  generated  in  the  coils  as  they 
pass  under  succeeding  pole  pieces. 
This  inequality  of  voltage  causes 
circulating  current  to  flow  through 
the  armature  coils  and  through  the 
brushes  and  studs  of  like  polarity. 
These  currents  may  be  very  high, 
even  at  no  load,  and  are  augmented 
under  load  conditions  by  unequal 
distribution  of  load  current. 

Equalizing  Connections 

To  prevent  this  unequal  current  in 
the  studs  of  like  polarity  due  to 
unbalanced  air  gap  or  other  non- 
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uniform  or  non-symmetrical  condi- 
tions of  the  machine,  equalizing 
connections  are  installed  in  the  arma- 
ture winding  to  provide  a  low  re- 
sistance path  between  commutator 
bars  which  will  always  be  at  like 
polarity.  If  all  bacs  of  the  commu- 
tator which  are  likely  to  be  under 
the  positive  brushes  at  any  given 
moment  were  tied  together  with  a 
copper  connection,  the  armature  is 
said  to  be  100%  equalized.  Only  on 
large  machines  is  this  done.  On  the 
smaller  machines,  every  other  bar  or 
every  3d,  4th,  5th  or  6th  bar  may 
be  equalized.  Inasmuch  as  the  brush 
studs  are  connected  together  exter- 
nally, when  of  like  polarity,  and  if 
connected  together  by  equalizer  bars 
inside  the  armature,  this  means  that 
the  brushes  will  carry  about  the 
same  current  even  though  unequal 
voltages  are  generated  in  the  coils 
corresponding  to  the  bars.  Circulat- 
ing currents  flowing  in  the  armature 
resulting  from  unequal  air  gaps  pro- 
duce demagnetizing  effects  in  such  a 
direction  that  they  tend  partially  to 
restore  the  symmetry  of  the  mag- 
netic field  structure.  This,  however, 
is  only  partially  corrective. 

With  the  series  or  wave  winding 
having  only  two  paths  in  parallel  and 
only  two  brush  studs  for  the  4  or  6 
pole  machines,  the  coils  may  be  con- 
sidered in  series,  and  inequality  of 
the  magnetic  flux  path  does  not  pro- 
duce unbalanced  current  in  the 
brushes.  This,  then,  applies  to  the 
usual  deck  winch  and  anchor  winch 
motors. 

Our  next  article  will  discuss  brush 
staggering  and  brush  seating. 


Steady  as 
You  Go! 

f  Continued  (rom  page  767) 
Sec.  4.  Employees  of  the  United 
States  Government,  its  territories  or 
possessions,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (including  employees  of  any  cor- 
poration created  under  authority  of 
an  act  of  Congress  which  is  either 
wholly  controlled  or  wholly  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government,  or 
any  corporation,  all  of  the  stock  of 
which  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States  Government,  or  any 
department,  agency,  or  establishment 
thereof,  whether  or  not  the  employ- 
ees thereof  are  paid  from  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress),  who,  subse- 
quent to  May  1,  1940,  shall  have  en- 
tered upon  service  in  the  Merchant 
Marino,  shall  he  entitled  to  receive. 


in  addition  to  any  pay  for  such  serv- 
ice, compensation  in  their  civilian 
positions  covering  their  accumulated 
or  current  accrued  leave,  or  to  elect 
to  have  such  leave  remain  to  their 
credit  until  their  return  from  such 
sevice. 

Sec.  5.  The  Administrator,  War 
Shipping  Administration,  may  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Approved  June  23,  1943. 

Four  Conditions  You  Must  Meet 

Before  You  Are  Entitled  To 

Your  Old  Job 

(1)  You  must  have  left  a  perma- 
nent position  with  a  private  employ- 
er, or  with  the  Federal  Government, 
subsequent  to  May  1,  1940,  to  enter 
the  Merchant  Marine  or  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Service. 

(2)  You  must  obtain  a  Certificate 
of  "substantially  continuous  service" 
from  the  Administrator,  War  Ship- 
ping Administration. 

(.3)  You  must  still  be  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  position 
which  you  left  to  enter  the  Merchant 
Marine  or  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Service. 

(4)  You  must  apply  for  such  posi- 
tion within  40  days  from  the  date  of 
such  Certificate. 

New  Rivnut  Application 

A  new  application  for  the  Rivnut, 
the  blind  fastener  created  by  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  on  turbo 
superchargers  for  high  altitude  planes 
was  made  possible  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  special  Rivnut  of  stainless 
steel,  the  company  reports. 

The  problem  solved  was  the  fas- 
tening of  a  gas  seal  ring  in  the  super- 
chargers. Originally  the  ring  was 
conventionally  riveted  to  a  plate 
which  was  then  welded  into  the 
supercharger  case,  but  it  was  found 
that  when  repairs  were  necessary  the 
riveting  could  not  he  repeated  be- 
cause the  plate  was  inaccessible. 

Changes  in  the  seal  ring  made  re- 
design necessary  and  the  problem  of 
how  to  fasten  the  new  ring  to  the 
welded  case  was  one  of  the  most 
baflling  in  the  development. 

Months  of  development  were 
needed  to  get  a  stainless  steel  which 
would  withstand  the  extreme  tem- 
perature differences  where  the  head 
of  the  rivet  in  the  exhaust  gas  cham- 
ber must  withstand  1300  degrees 
Fahrenheit  while  the  opposite  end 
in  the  cold  air  chamber  is  subjected 
to  temperatures  as  low  as  minus  68 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 
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A  Merchant  Marine 

Service  Plan 


By  C.  H.  Weaver 


r  ORT  ENGINEERS  in 
eleven  major  ports  and  six  special 
marine  warehouses  stocked  with  spare 
parts  are  the  key  elements  of  a  Mer- 
chant Marine  Service  Plan  developed 
and  placed  in  operation  hy  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corporation. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  is 
now  entering  a  period  of  expanding 
world  trade  with  the  men,  ships  and 
know-how  sufficient  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  commandmg  position  in 
what  will  surely  be  a  strongly  com- 
petitive scramble  for  business.  That 
this  is  so  can  be  attributed  to  many 
factors  —  the  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  ship  operators  during  the  war 
period:  the  foresight  and  initiative  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  in  provid- 
ing advanced  designs  and  ships  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  post  -  war  merchant 
fleet;  and  the  extremely  valuable  con- 
tributions of  naval  architects,  ship- 
builders, repair  yards  and  equipment 
manufacturers. 

Having  such  a  merchant  fleet  avail- 
able, and  the  organization  to  exploit 
and  man  it,  a  safe  assumption  would 
be  that  private  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment will  jointly  contrive  to  keep 
it  in  profitable  operation.  Certainly 
this  will  apply  to  the  fast  "C"  and 
"P"  class  ships:  the  Victorys  and 
tankers.  To  these  more  or  less  stand- 
ardized designs  there  will  no  doubt 
be  added  many  other  ships  built  for 
specific  purposes;  such  types  as  pas- 
senger vessels  —  reefers  —  hulk  car- 
riers— car  ferries. 

Having  carefully  designed  and 
built  the  best  ships  and  the  best 
equipment  which  American  ingen- 
uity and  resources  can  provide,  what 
next?  In  competitive  peacetime  op- 
eration, ships  and  ship  operators  must 
earn  a  profit.  Otherwise,  it  won't 
be  long  until  the  country's  traffic  is 
again  dependent  on  foreign  bottoms 
or  other  modes  of  transportation. 
One  answer  to  this  question,  and 
certainly  a  factor  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, is  the  necessity  for  ade- 
quate and  economical  maintenance 
of  ships  and  equipment.    Excessive 
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annual  maintenance  charges,  de- 
creased operating  efficiency  and  time 
lost  in  port,  can  quickly  convert  po- 
tential profits  into  actual  losses. 

The  standardization  work  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  good  ships 
built  during  the  war  period  has  now 
made  it  possible  for  a  manufacturer 
such  as  Westinghouse  to  undertake 
the  job  of  providing  ship  operators 
highly  developed  facilities  for  main- 
tenance and  repair. 

Requirements  for  Service 

In  organising  the  Merchant  Mar- 
ine Service  Plan  there  are  three 
basic  requirements;  (1)  Adequately 
trained  personnel  for  the  inspection, 
adjustment,  maintenance  and  repair 
of  equipment;  (2)  readily  accessible 
stock  of  replacement  parts  and  equip- 
ment; and  (})  properly  equipped  and 
conveniently  located  repair  shops.  Af- 
ter a  careful  analysis  of  the  various 
types  of  ships  in  operation,  their  pres- 
ent and  probable  allocation  to  opera- 
tors, probable  ports  of  call,  the  nature 
of  the  propulsion  machinery  and  aux- 
iliary equipment  installed  on  each  ship 
and  its  interchangeahility  between 
ships,  a  Merchant  Marine  Service 
Plan  has  been  organized  and  put  into 
operation  which  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  fast,  dependable  mainte- 
nance and  repair  facilities  which  ship 
operators  require. 
The  Merchant  Marine  Service  Plan 

The  Merchant  Marine  Service 
Plan  will  provide  these  essential  fa- 
cilities: 

(1)  Port  Engineers  in  each  major 
domestic  port  area. 

(2)  Strategically  located  ware- 
house stocks  of  replacement 
parts  and  equipment. 

(3)  Competent  service  and  repair 
engineering  and  shop  person- 
nel. 

(4)  Modern,  well-equipped  repair 
shops  in  each  major  port. 

The  extent  to  which  these  four  es- 
sential facilities  are  available  in  each 
port  is  shown  on  the  map. 

Port  Engineers 

The  Westinghouse  port  engineer 


is  the  keystone  of  the  entire  service 
program.  Upon  him  and  the  manner 
in  which  ship  operators  make  use  of 
his  aid  will  depend  the  successful 
application  of  the  various  facilities  to 
the  economical  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  shipboard  equipment. 

These  Port  Engineers  have  been 
selected  very  carefully.  They  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  Westing- 
house shipboard  equipment  —  tur- 
bines, gears,  condensers,  generators, 
motors,  switchboards,  control,  brakes, 
Micarta  bearings,  searchlights  and 
many  other  items.  Equally  important, 
they  know  ships  and  the  particular 
requirements  of  ship  operators. 

The  function  of  the  Westinghouse 
Port  Engineer  is  to  establish  contact 
with  ship-operating  personnel,  afloat 
and  ashore;  visit  ships  in  his  port 
area  at  regular  intervals:  advise  on 
the  operation,  adjustment  and  main- 
tenance of  equipment:  expedite  the 
procurement  of  replacement  parts, 
equipment  and  material:  and  arrange 
for  personnel  and  shop  facilities  to 
handle  detailed  inspection  of  equip- 
ment and  necessary  repairs.  In  carry- 
ing out  his  functions,  the  Port  Engi- 
neer will  have  the  full  support  of  all 
local  engineering  and  shop  facilities 
plus  the  additional  backing  of  head' 
quarters  engineering,  manufacturing 
and  research. 

A  comprehensive  system  of  records 
and  reports  has  been  set  up  whereby 
each  Port  Engineer  will  be  promptly 
acquainted  with  the  activities  of  other 
Port  Engineers.  In  this  way,  troubles 
on  one  ship,  and  methods  of  correct- 
ing them,  can  be  anticipated  on  other 
ships  having  similar  equipment.  Pre- 
ventive measures  and  maintenance 
of  this  kind  can  be  of  real  value  to 
ship  operators. 

Marine  Warehouse  Stocks 

This  phase  of  the  problem  required 
considerable  study:  first,  as  to  the 
location  of  stocks,  and  secondly,  the 
items  which  should  be  carried  in 
stock.   Warehouse  space  costs  money 
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■vice   map  showing   tocation  of   Port  Engineers, 
lufacturing    and    Repair    Shops    convenient    for 


to  maintain  and  operate.  Stocks  to 
service  the  Merchant  Marine  mean 
a  large  investment. 

Realising  that  a  part  carried  in 
stock  in  New  York  would  be  of  little 
value  to  a  ship  in  New  Orleans  which 
needed  it  today,  six  special  marine 
warehouse  locations  were  selected 
and  are  now  in  operation.  These  six 
locations  are  as  follows:  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Houston, 
Texas;  Wilmington,  Calif.;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  Essington,  Penna.  There 
naturally  will  be  a  complete  inter- 
change of  stock  between  these  six 
warehouses. 

As  the  basis  for  selecting  initial 
warehouse  stocks,  a  complete  survey 
has  been  made  of  all  ships  built  since 
the  inception  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission program  in  1937,  and  the 
Westinghouse  equipment  of  which 
there  is  a  record  installed  on  board 
each  ship. 

Individual  1MB  cards  were 
punched  for  each  part  item.  After 
going  through  the  tabulating  ma- 
chine, the  resulting  summary  showed 
the  total  quantity  of  each  part  in 
service,  the  quantity  used  on  each 
ship  and  other  information  necessary 
for  the  entry  of  stock  orders  in  the 
shop  and  distribution  of  stock  to  the 
various  locations. 

This  parts  survey  on  which  the 
stocks  are  based  covered  more  than 
1400  ships,  not  including  Libcrtys  or 
military  types.  The  stock  itself  will 
include  more  than  5000  diiferent 
kinds  of  replacement  parts  having  an 
aggregate  sales  value  of  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000.  A  careful  esti- 
mate indicates  that  from  90-95 'r  of 
all  Westinghouse  steam  and  electrical 
equipment  in  merchant  service  will 
be  protected. 
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As  an  example  of  the  many  diifer- 
ent kinds  of  parts  stocked  there  will 
be  the  following  for  turbines:  com- 
pletely bladed  spindles,  blades  and 
blading  material  bearings,  carbon 
rings,  hand  valves,  governor  parts, 
maneuvering  valves,  and  miscellane- 
ous details.  For  reduction  gears: 
complete  sets  of  rotating  parts,  pin- 
ion and  gear  elements,  bearings,  and 
coupling.  For  motors  and  generators: 
spare  units  in  some  cases,  armatures, 
armature  and  field  coils,  bearings, 
brushes  and  brush-holders  and  in- 
sulating details.  For  switchboards, 
panelboards,  and  control  equipment: 
instruments,   relays  contacts,   operat- 


ing coils,  circuit  breakers  and  parts, 
instrument  transformers,  limit 
switches,  master  switches,  pushbut- 
tons, and  resistor  elements.  Stocks  of 
this  type  must  cover  everything  from 
the  8500-shp  bull  gear  for  a  C-3  ves- 
sel to  a  grease  fitting  for  a  1-hp  motor 
and  a  can  of  soldering  flux. 

In  addition  tp  the  special  marine 
warehouses,  a  regular  warehouse 
stock  of  electrical  parts  is  carried  in 
practically  every  port.  These  parts, 
although  not  specifically  intended  to 
service  marine  equipment,  are  avail- 
able to  meet  many  emergency  needs 
which  may  arise. 

Engineering  and  Shop  Personnel 

Competent  engineering  and  shop 
personnel,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  design,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  all  of  the  many  types  of 
steam  and  electrical  shipboard  equip- 
ment and  trained  in  factory-approved 
methods  of  maintenance  and  repair, 
is  an  absolute  requisite  to  a  well- 
rounded  service  program.  An  ade- 
quate corps  of  such  men  are  already 
in  each  major  port.  Their  function 
will  be  to  supplement  the  activity  of 
the  Port  Engineer  and  provide  the 
necessary  technical  skill  and  labor  for 
complete  inspection,  testing,  adjust- 
ment and  repair  of  equipment  as  re- 
quired or  to  supervise  such  work  if 
carried  on  by  others. 


LOCATION  OF 

WESTINGHOUSE 

MARINE  WAREHOUSES 

AND   PORT  ENGINEERS 

Warehouse 

Vessels 

Ports 

Port 

Locations 

Serviced 

Served 

Engineers 

Location 

415-421  Montgomery  S 

.    Cargo, 

New 

S.  D.  Henderson 

Boston,  Mass. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Passenger 

England 

F.  J.  Donohoe 

New  York 

Tanker 

and  Mid- 

G.  C.  Taylor 

Philadelphia 

Atlantic 

G.  E.  Johnson 

Baltimore 

Coast 

W.  G.  Phillips 

Norfolk 

118  No.  Front  St. 

Primarily 

H.  R.Worthington 

New  Orleans 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Cargo  8C 
Passenger 

Gulf  and 
South 

812  Live  Oak  St. 

Primarily 

Atlantic 

E.  P.  Renouf 

Houston 

Houston,  Texas 

Tankers 

Coast 

1 148  Wilmington  Blvd. 

Primarily 

Pacific 

J.  L.  Bacr 

Los  Angeles 

Wilmington,  Calif. 

Tankers 

Coast 

215TheEmbarcadero 

Primarily 

Pacific 

W.  N.  Hornberger 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Cargo  and 

Coast 

H.  Andrews 

Portland 

Passenger 

C.  D.  Singer 

Seattle 

Westinghouse 

Cargo 

Atlantic, 

So.  Philadelphia  Works 

Passenger 

Gulf& 

Essington,  Pa. 

Tanker 

Pacific 
Coast 
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Repair  Shop  Facilities 

Lastly,  but  by  no  means  the  least 
important  to  a  comprehensive  marine 
service  program,  there  is  the  neces- 
sity for  providing  conveniently  lo- 
cated, well  -  equipped  shops  for  the 
repair  of  equipment  ashore  where  the 
si2;e  of  the  job  or  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done  makes  this  prefer- 
able to  doing  the  work  on  board  ship. 
Westinghouse  has  long  maintained  a 
number  of  such  District  Manufactur- 


ing and  Repair  Shops.  There  is  one 
in  each  major  domestic  port.  What 
makes  these  shops  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  Merchant  Marme 
Service  Plan  is  that  they  are  now 
backed  up  by  adequate  stocks  of  parts 
and  materials.  These  shops  are 
equipped  to  do  a  precise,  factory- 
approved  job  using  genuine  factory 
parts  and  materials.  Certain  parts 
can  be  manufactured  according  to 
original  designs  and  specifications  if 


Shop, 


ng   facilities   for 


Upper:     rnterior   view   of  one   Manufacturing   and    Re 
repair  of  electrical  equipment  on  first  floor. 

Lower;  A  propulsion  turbine  spindle  being  repaired  in  the  Westinghouse  Emeryville 
Calif.,  plant,  where  complete  facilities  are  available  for  all  types  of  steam  am 
electrical  repair. 
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for  some  reason  they  are  not  avail- 
able in  stock.  Facilities  are  provided 
for  necessary  testing  of  equipment 
before  it  is  returned  to  the  ship. 

Conclusion 

This  article  has  attempted  to  ana- 
lyse the  maintenance  and  repair  prob- 
lem of  merchant  ship  operators. 
While  written  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  manufacturer  of  equipment,  it 
has  incorporated  the  opinion  of  many 
qualified  operating  men  and  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years  of  manufac- 
turing for  and  serving  the  marine  in- 
dustry. It  has  further  oudined  the 
facilities  which  one  manufacturer, 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpora- 
tion, has  set  up  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements. The  continued  success 
and  growth  of  any  such  service  pro- 
gram depends  on  two  things:  first, 
the  extent  to  which  the  facilities  pro- 
vided really  meet  the  need;  and  sec- 
ond, the  willingness  of  ship  operators 
to  utilise  the  facilities  made  available 
to  them. 


Choice  of 
Organic  Finishes 

IConlinued  from  page  738) 
panels  which  will  not  fail  under  ordi- 
nary condensation  will  fail  if  soaked 
in  water.  Water-soak  tests  may  go 
as  far  as  2000  to  4000  hours  before 
one  fails. 

Humidity  tests — and  this  is  just 
arbitrary  and  may  not  be  right — are 
made  at  125°  F.  and  100  per  cent 
humidity.  They  are  made  by  venting 
live  steam  and  air  into  the  top  of  the 
room.  There  is  not  very  much  strati- 
fication. On  some  types  of  materials 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  cycle  test 
at  this  point.  In  other  words,  some 
paints  will  soak  up  a  little  moisture, 
they  will  soften  a  little  bit,  and  then 
they  will  stay  just  about  as  they  were. 
They  won't  fail  by  blistering  or  craz- 
ing or  checking.  They  may  dull 
down  or  discolor  a  trifle,  but  they  are 
still  pretty  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  same  finishes  if  put  into  a  cycle 
test  and  allowed  to  dry  out  periodi- 
cally will  fail.  That  is  especially  true 
of  materials  which  are  made  for  ex- 
ceptional grease  resistance  and  which 
sacrifice  some  of  the  water  resistance 
qualities  to  gain  in  grease  resistance. 
What  probably  happens  is  a  swelling 
up  of  the  film  due  to  the  absorption 
of  moisture,  and  when  it  dries  out 
the  material  is  so  hard  it  cracks.  Fig- 
ures 9  and   10  show  some  of  these 

'Continued  on  page  778) 
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SHIPS  in  THe  mpKinG 


United  Fruit  Will  Build 
Fleet  of  Nine  Vessels 

The  U,  S.  Maritime  Commission 
recently  gave  its  approval  to  the 
United  Fruit  Company  for  the  build- 
ing of  nine  refrigerated  cargo  ships. 
The  fleet  will  be  constructed  at  the 
Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

A  construction  subsidy  of  $1,304,- 
000  was  also  granted  on  a  cost  of 
$2,799,000  for  each  vessel.  The  Com- 
mission is  to  accept  as  trade-in  nine 
vessels  of  the  United  Fruit  Fleet,  the 
Toloa,  Cartago,  Santa  Marta,  Aban- 
garez,  Hibueras,  Turrialba,  Atenas, 
Carillo  and  Zacappa,  in  accordance 
with  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
19.^6. 

The  new  ships  will  each  be  385 
feet  si.\  inches  long;  4600  dw.  tons 
and  with  197,000  cubic  feet  of  re- 
frigerated and  insulated  cargo  capac- 
ity. They  will  be  capable  of  making 
16  knots.  Each  ship  will  carry  a  crew 
of  48  and  have  accommodations  for 
12  passengers. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  plans 
to  operate  the  new  vessels  on  sev- 


eral routes,  including  U.  S.  Pacific 
West  Coast  Ports,  United  Kingdom 
and  Western  Europe;  between  U.  S. 
Pacific  Coast  ports  and  Central  and 
Northern  South  America  and  West 
Indies;  and  between  United  States 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and  Central 
America,  Northern  South  America 
and  West  Indies. 


ERRATUM— 

On  the  Pleasant  Side 

In  our  November  issue  we  pub- 
lished a  list  of  American  merchant 
vessels  lost  in  the  Pacific,  just  as  it 
was  received  from  the  Maritime 
Commission.  The  last  item  on  the 
list  was  the  SS  United  Victory. 

The  American  President  Lines 
was  prompt  in  advising  us  that  the 
SS  United  Victory  was  NOT  lost. 
It  is,  at  this  writing,  docked  at 
Pier  44  in  San  Francisco. 

Any  further 'corrections  of  this 
nature  will  be  very  welcome. — Ed. 


Pleasure  Yachts 
Built  at  Ingalls 

Luxurious  appointments,  streamlin- 
ing, all-welded  construction  and  fire- 


proof materials  are  features  of  the 
90-foot  yacht  designed  for  the  In- 
galls Shipbuilding  Corporation  by 
George  G.  Sharp,  well-known  New 
York  naval  architect. 

The  all-steel  craft,  as  well  as  larger 
ones,  will  be  built  after  war  con- 
tracts are  completed  at  Ingalls'  De- 
catur (Alabama)  shipyard  on  the 
Tennessee  River. 

The  craft  will  be  diesel-powered 
with  two  200  -  hp  engines  (twin 
screw),  90  feet  in  length,  with  a 
beam  of  21  feet  and  a  draft  of  5  feet, 
the  yacht  will  have  a  low  operating 
cost.  Her  top  speed  will  be  between 
15  and  18  miles  per  hour.  Insulation 
will  be  used  to  advantage  not  only  in 
controlling  temperatures  for  physical 
comfort  but  in  eliminating  noise  on 
the  all-steel  craft. 

Decatur  Yard  to  Build 
River  Cruise-Liner 

Beside  the  building  of  yachts,  post- 
war plans  at  the  Decatur  yard  in- 
clude construction  of  a  300-passenger 
Tennessee  River  liner  for  weekly 
cruise  trips  of  1300  miles  between 
Paducah,  Ky.,  and  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
This  boat  is  a  drastic  departure  in 
design  from  the  usual  stern-wheelers 
seen  on  the  Tennessee,  featuring 
large  play  decks,  lounges,  and  spa- 
cious staterooms. 

A  transparent  blister  atop  the  pilot 
house  giving  the  pilot  a  360-degree 
range  of  vision  and  openings  similar 
to  those  on  LST's  will  be  two  of  the 
boat's  features.  The  blister  idea  was 
borrowed  from  those  atop  bombers 
for  gunners. 


utiful  90-foot  yocht,  with  o 
architect.    The  yacht's 
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by  peace,    was  de 
le  that  appearance 


signed  tor   Ingalls  by  George  G.   Sharp,  well-linown  N 
of  comfort  combined  with  simplicity  of  smart  styling. 
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THE  I\ORTHWEST  OBSERVES  I\AVY  DAY 


Led  by  the  battleship  Iowa,  flag- 
ship of  Rear  Admiral  Oscar  C.  Bad- 
ger, USN,  ten  ships,  most  of  them 
of  the  great  Third  Fleet,  steamed  into 
Seattle's  harbor  on  October  17,  to 
make  ready  for  Navy  Day.  To  Se- 
attle their  arrival  washed  away  the 
years  of  war.  The  fleet  was  in  again! 
With  a  tremendous  program  of 
recreation  available,  the  returning  of- 
ficers and  men  of  the  Navy  joined 
forces  with  Puget  Sound  citizens  to 
make  a  grand  and  glorious  home- 
coming of  the  return  of  parts  of  the 
United  States'  occupation  forces  in 
Japan. 

When   putting  his   ship   into   her 

first  port   of  call   in   the   continental 

United  States,  Admiral  Badger  said: 

"EUiott  Bay  is   like   the   gates   of 

heaven." 

Navy  Day  saw  thousands  of  Se- 
attle civilians  make  landings  on  the 
decks  of  the  following  warships: 
Bunker  Hill,  carrier;  Iowa,  Colorado, 
Arkansas,  battleships;  Fulton,  sub- 
marine tender;  Capitaine,  submarine; 
Duluth,  cruiser;  Walker,  destroyer; 
Hardhead,  submarine;  and  Nicholas, 
destroyer. 

At  Bremerton,  just  across  the 
Sound  from  Seattle,  the  battleships 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  car- 
rier Essex,  and  the  cruiser  Pitts- 
burgh were  visited  by  thousands  liv- 
ing on  the  Olympic  peninsula. 


Resumption  Of 
Intercoastal  Service 

Resumption  of  its  intercoastal  serv- 
ice was  announced  by  Hillman  Lued- 


Top:  Aircraft  < 
USS  lidepenc 
with  tlie  cruis. 
Topeka,  tied 
Portland.  Orec 
Navy    Day. 


ports  on  Navy  Doy. 


board  the  fight 
ships  and  to  see  1 
hand    the  quarters 


lower   right)    docked 
at    Portland,    Oregon. 


demann,  northwest  vice  president  of 
the  McCormick  Steamship  division 
of  Pope  and  Talbot,  Inc.  The  SS 
Lawrence  Victory  was  scheduled  to 
leave  Portland  on  November  7  for 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk.  Westbound 
sailings  have  started  from  Philadel- 
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phia,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk.  The 
Lawrence  Victory,  after  departing 
Portland,  will  load  also  at  Seattle, 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles.  The 
ship  is  one  of  several  allocated  to 
McCormick  by  the  War  Shipping 
Administration. 
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USS  Grundy,  the  atfack  tronsport  built  at  the 
Ingaris  yord  in  Pascagoula.  Miss.,  docks  at  San 
Diego  with  troops  from  the  Pacific  area.  Many 
ils  on  which  this  yard 
ng     the     war    are     busy 


of  the  C-3  typ. 
has  concentrated 
bringing    troops    hoi 


War  History  of  the  San  Pedro  Destroyers 


At  right:  The  USS 
Horwood  on  her 
shakedown    cruise. 


mand  at  commis- 
sioninq  of  DD  861, 
USS  Norwood,  at 
the  San  Pedro 
yard  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  Termi< 
nol  Island,  Coii. 
fornio. 


Callaghan,  went  down,  lost  by  enemy 
action  off  Okinawa.  The  others,  the 
U.S.S.  Gwin,  U.S.S.  Bristol,  U.S.S. 
Hopewell  and  the  U.S.S.  Lowry,  par- 
ticipated in  the  Victorious  Fleet  en- 
tering Tokyo  Bay.  The  U.S.S.  Irwin 
and  U.S.S.  Cassin  Young  assisted  in 
saving  the  stricken  carrier  Princeton 
and  safely  taking  off  survivors.  The 
U.S.S.  Irwin  is  credited  with  firing 
12,780  rounds  of  5-inch  ammunition 
during  the  Okinawa  campaign. 

Consolidated  Steel's  New 
Series  of  Vessels 

The  SS  Messenger,  the  first  of  a 
fleet  of  ten  C-2  cargo  vessels,  was 
launched  on  October  20  from  Con- 
solidated Steel's  Wilmington  ship- 
yard. Mrs.  E.  G.  L.  Smith,  wife  of 
the  Purchasing  Agent  for  General 
Petroleum  Corporation,  was  the  spon- 
sor. 

The  SS  Spitfire,  the  second  of  this 
fleet,  was  launched  at  the  yard  on 
November  9.  Mrs.  Torrey  H.  Webb, 
wife  of  the  Vice  President  of  The 
Texas  Company,  sponsored  the  ship. 

The  SS  Messenger,  together  with 
the  SS  Spitfire  and  her  eight  sister 
ships,  are  the  largest  vessels  to  be 
built  at  Consolidated's  Wilmington 
yard.  These  C-2"s  are  460  ft.  long, 
have  a  beam  of  6.^  ft.,  and  a  molded 
depth  of  40'6".  They  are  of  14,000 
tons  displacement,  and  their  design 
includes  comfortable  accommodations 
for  eight  passengers. 


The  battle  history  of  the  San  Pe- 
dro destroyers  spans  the  whole  war. 
There  were  San  Pedro  destroyers  in 
the  first  actions  off  Italy  and  there 
were  San  Pedro  destroyers  in  the 
fleet  in  Tokyo  bay.  Some  day  the 
whole  story  will  be  pieced  together 
with  all  the  details  of  the  gallantry 
of  the  men  and  the  quality  of  the 
ships  they  manned. 

The  ship  commissioned  Septem- 
ber 28,  the  U.S.S.  Harwood,  is  a 
little  late  for  the  battle  glory  of  her 
sister  ships,  but  her  quality  is  the 
same,  and  as  she  steams  out  to  make 
her  mark  in  the  defense  of  our  na- 
tion, she  also  holds  the  distinction 
of  being  the  last  vessel  of  war  built 
by  the  San  Pedro  Yard  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company. 

One  of  her  sister  ships,  the  U.S.S. 
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COMMISSIONING   IN   SEATTLE 


Left.  Commander  H.  Q.   Murray,  skipper  of  the  newlv  eommi<:c:nn<./4 
destroyer.    USS    Richord   B.   Anderson.   receiverCroV  de  GreJreTrTm   Com 

A»  righf:     DD   786,   also  known  as  the   USS   Richard   B.   Anderson. 


S.S.  Coxcomb  Hill  Launched 

The  S.S.  Coxcomb  Hill,  ne.xt  to  the 
last  of  the  ISi  (T-2)  tankers  built 
at  the  Swan  Island  Yard  of  the  Kai- 
ser Company,  was  launched  on  Oc- 
tober 20th  with  Mrs.  Joseph  V.  San- 
try,  wife  of  the  president  of 
Combustion  Engineering  Company, 
as  sponsor.  Mr.  Santry  was  present 
and  briefly  addressed  the  500  guests 


at  the  launching  ceremonies.  His 
d.iughter,  Margaret  Louise,  was  flow- 
er girl. 

Other  participants  in  the  christen- 
ing were  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  general 
manager  of  the  Portland-Vancouver 
Kaiser  Yards,  who  served  as  Master 
of  Ceremonies,  and  the  Reverend 
James  Fogarty  of  the  University  of 
Portland,  who  pronounced  the  invo- 
cation. Mrs.  Santry  was  attended  by 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  wife  of  the 


manager  of  Combustion  Engineer- 
ing's  San  Francisco  ofSce,  and  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Chase,  wife  of  the  manager  of 
Combustion's  Seattle  office,  as  ma- 
trons of  honor. 

Combustion  Engineering  furnished 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  boilers  used 
in  the  ships  built  in  all  the  Kaiser 
yards,  and  the  Coxcomb  Hill  was 
the  150th  tanker  built  at  Swan  Island 
to  be  equipped  with  Combustion 
boilers. 


Edgar  Kaiser,  genera 
manager  of  Swan  Island 
Portland,  Oregon,  witl 
Mrs.  Santry,  sponsor  o' 
the  SS  Coxcomb  Hill,  ana 
Joseph  Vincent  Santry 
president  of  Combustioi 
Engineering  Company 
New  York  City,  arc 
shown  prior  to  the  launch, 
ing  of  the  Utth  T2  tonker 
built  at  the  Kaiser  Com. 
pony  Swan  Island  ship, 
yard.  The  tanker  i! 
equipped  with  boilers 
made    by    Mr.    Santry's 
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World  Trader  Heads 
Commerce  Chamber 


Broyion  Wilbur,  v 

vorld  trade  lead 

elected    1746    pre 

sident,    S.    F.    C 

of  Commerce. 

Frazar  &  Hansen 

(Continued  from  page  756) 
items  handled  in  the  course  of  an 
ordinary  business  day. 

O.  C.  Hansen  is  well  known  to 
foreign  traders,  particularly  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  for  his  aggressiveness 
and  visiqn  on  matters  of  foreign 
trade.  Besides  being  the  president  of 
the  Foreign  Trade  Association  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, he  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
World  Trade  Center,  which  is  well 
on  the  way  to  becoming  a  reality. 
This  center  will  consist  of  several 
modern  office  buildings,  complete 
with  landing  fields  atop  their  roofs, 
post  office,  display  rooms,  ware- 
houses, and  connecting  overhead 
walks,  wherein  may  be  concentrated 
the  foreign  trade  life  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Here  shippers,  freight  for- 
warders, consuls,  merchants  and  for- 
eign visitors  would  be  under  one 
roof  to  discuss  the  problems  of  their 
business,  which  today,  more  than  at 
any  time  before  in  history,  is  rec- 
ognized as  having  such  a  tremendous 
bearing  on  the  peace  and  security  of 
tomorrow's  world.  That  Mr.  Hansen 
is  well  aware  of  the  importance  of 
foreign  trade  in  world  affairs  is  indi- 
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cated  by  the  issuance  of  "Interna- 
tional Merchant,"  a  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  House  of  Frazar  £s?  Han- 
sen, thousands  of  copies  of  which  are 
regularly  sent  all  over  the  world.  For 
on  the  cover  of  this  publication  ap- 
pear the  words:  "For  the  Improve, 
ment  of  International  Relations — 
Through  Trade." 

Choice  of 
Organic  Finishes 

(^Continued  from  page  773' 
failures,  including  both  blistering  and 
crazing. 

Any  organic  finish  will  eventually 
fail  in  grease  or  animal  or  vegetable 
oils.  The  one  that  will  give  the  least 
trouble  should  be  selected.  Grease  re- 
sistance panels  are  made  by  taking  a 
panel  and  smearing  one  half  of  it 
with  a  mi.xture  of  SOTc  oleic  acid  and 
30' ;  lardoil,  and  placing  it  in  an  oven 
at  110  C.  for  200  hours.  The  panel 
is  examined  about  every  24  hours  to 
determine  if  all  the  grease  has  been 
absorbed — if  so,  more  is  added.  At 
the  end  of  200  hours  it  is  taken  out. 
washed  with  a  mild  soap,  and  exam 
ined.  In  some  cases  the  finish  is 
lifted  just  as  if  a  varnish  remover 
had  been  acting  on  it.  In  other  cases 
there  is  simply  a  little  discoloration. 
Then  new  scratch  and  bend  tests  are 
made  for  comparison  with  the  origi- 
nal. Sometimes  the  finish  is  apparent- 
ly improved.  The  grease  lubricate? 
the  top  surface  so  that  the  cutter 
slides  over. 

There  are  a  number  of  special  tests 
which  are  made  on  occasion,  such  as 
staining  with  fruit  juices,  staining 
with  coffee  or  tea,  and  odor  tests.  It 
is  necessary  to  check  the  odors  on  any 
finishes  going,  for  example,  into  the 
inside  of  a  refrigerator.  The  method 
used  now  is  to  dilute  the  amount  of 
air  taken  in  from  the  sample  and  the 
outside  room  air  down  to  the  point 
where  the  odor  cannot  be  detected; 
in  other  words,  it  is  a  threshold  fail- 
ure, but  results  are  hundreds  of  per 
cent  out.  As  yet  no  one  has  worked 
out  a  satisfactory  method  for  mcasur 
ing  odor. 

Now  the  point  comes  up  on  how  to 
evaluate  all  the  various  factors.   One 
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—  Rating  o(  Finish 

10 
aterial   is   rejected   if  any   rating   tnarked   *   is 
ban  8.     All  ratings  are  given  frivn    10  down 
I  the  basis  that  10  is  perfect. 


way  is  to  make  up  a  chart  and  grade 
all  the  panels.  Each  characteristic  is  j 
given  a  rating  from  one  to  ten.  Cer- 
tain characteristics  such  as  hardness, 
impact,  fading,  humidity,  color  and 
gloss  retention,  and  ability  to  be  re- 
paired must  pass  with  at  least  8  or 
over. 

It  takes  some  judgment  to  weigh 
each  characteristic  in  evaluating  the 
finish,  and,  from  time  to  time  as  ex- 
perience dictates,  the  relative  weight 
is  changed.  The  attached  valuation 
ch,irt  is  now  obsolete  but  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  method.  You  will 
note  that  the  valuation  would  be 
lOO'^f  only  if  each  characteristic  re- 
ceived the  perfect  rating  10.  Failure 
of  any  critical  characteristic  imme- 
diately eliminates  the  finish.  The  best 
finish  for  the  application,  or  several 
acceptable  finishes,  may  be  selected 
by  methods  which  are  unprejudiced, 
free  from  personal  bias,  and  which 
are  reproducible.  The  causes  of  fail- 
ure and  the  characteristics  of  the  fin- 
ishing system  needing  improvement 
are  readily  shown.  Therefore  the  in 
tent  of  the  testing  method  has  been 
achieved. 

Evaluation  of  Results  for  Final 
Selection 
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IJSMC's  Sehell  Speaks  to  Propeller's 


Samuel  Schell,  executive  director, 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  and  dep- 
uty administrator,  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, came  out  from  Wash- 
mgton,  D.C,  to  address  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States,  Port  of 
San  Francisco,  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  on  November  21. 

His  remarks  were  cogent.  He 
warned  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
were  maintaing  large  merchant  fleets 
of  their  own  and  they  will  be  usurp- 
ing the   functions  of  the  Merchant 

Speakers  fable,  of  eifreme  leff:  Fred  L. 
Doelker,  Samuel  Schell,  speaker;  Joe  Moore. 
Jr.,  presidenf  of  Propeller  Club;  Froier 
Boiley;  E.  J.  GriffTfh,  pasf  presidenf  of  Porf- 
land  Propeller  Club:  Feli<  Ishcrwood.  wifh 
War  Shipping  Adminisfrafion:  Howard  Middle- 
ton,   War   Shipping   Administrofion:   and   Eugene 
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Miirine.  He  emphasised  improve- 
ments of  the  freight  rate  structure 
and  the  promises  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  would  insist  on  adequate 
rates  for  the  steamship  industry  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  uniform 
front  toward  the  Government  and 
public.  He  suggested  that  they  have 
frequent  conferences  of  steamship 
company  presidents  who  could  agree 
on  at  least  some  points  now  in  a  con- 
troversial state.  He  repeated  that 
labor  and  management  must  get  to- 
gether or  both  will  suffer,  and  finally, 
that  world  trade  is  the  key  to  pros- 
perity for  steamship  companies,  ship- 
yards, and  everyone  concerned  with 
them.  The  weakness  in  any  program 
for  expansion  of  shipping,  whether 
it  be  commercial  or  military,  is  the  al- 
most complete  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  interior  sections  of  the 
country.  (A  discussion  of  some  of 
these  points  will  be  found  in  an  Edi- 
torial in  this  issue.) 

During  the  meeting  several  new- 
members  were  introduced  into  the 
Club.  They  were:  Guy  M.  Hanna, 
assistant  port  engineer,  Shepard 
Steamship  Co.;  Theodore  B.  Lyman, 
director  of  labor  relations  research, 
Matson  Navigation  Company;  Hos- 
mer  E.  Smith,  fuel  oil  representative. 
Standard  Oil  of  California;  Amos 
Stackhouse,  Jr.,  consulting  engineer, 
Harry  W.  Parsons,  Inc.;  Harold  D. 
Starr,  McCormick  Steamship  Co. 

One  transfer  from  the  Port  of  New- 
York  to  the  Port  of  San  Franciscso  is 


Edwin  W.  Hannay,  Jr.,  manager. 
Planning  6?  Production  Department, 
Graham  Ship  Repair  Co.,  Oakland; 
another  transfer  from  Port  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  Frank  J.  Zito,  as- 
sistant to  the  president,  Deconhill 
Shipping  Company;  and,  a  transfer 
from  Port  of  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  is  T.  R.  Henry  of  Stow  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The  nominating  committee  was 
appointed  by  President  Joseph  A. 
Moore,  Jr.,  and  was  composed  of 
Messrs.  Fred  L.  Doelker,  chairman, 
Hugh  Gallagher,  Marshall  Levis, 
Arthur  B.  Poole,  and  Charles  L. 
Wheeler,  who  reported  their  selec- 
tions for  the  1946  Officers  and  Board 
of  Governor  members  as  follows: 

President,  Joseph  J.  Geary 
1st  Vice  Pres.,  W.  Miller  Laughton 
2nd  Vice  Pres..  John  E.  Gushing 
Jrd  Vice  Pres.,  W.  R.  Chamberlm 
Sec'y-Treas.,  Eugene  F.  Hoffman 

Hugh  Gallagher,  Carroll  Reeves, 
Joseph  J.  Geary,  E.  P.  Crossan  and 
W.  Edgar  Martin,  governors  for  one 
year;  Dearborn  Clark,  J.  J.  Coney, 
Gregory  Harrison,  W.  Miller  Laugh- 
ton,  and  K.  C.  Tripp,  two-year  gov- 
ernors; E.  H.  Harms,  E.  Russell  Lutz, 
Earl  Livingston,  Joseph  A.  Moore, 
Jr.,  and  George  E.  Swett,  three-year 
governors. 


Cushing  Back  at 

Ameriean- 

Hawaiian 

John  E.  Gushing  resigned  from 
the  War  Shipping  Administration, 
early  in  November,  to  resume  his  pre- 
war position  as  president  of  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Company. 
His  duties  as  assistant  deputy  war 
shipping  administrator  in  charge  of 
the  Pacific  area  will  be  divided  be- 
tween Felix  Isherwood,  who  will 
handle  foreign  services,  and  W. 
Creighton  Peet,  who  will  have  charge 
of  domestic  services  and  other  mat- 
ters, 

Mr.  Gushing  left  the  presidency  of 
the  intercoastal  line  in  February, 
1942.  to  become  Pacific  Coast  direc- 
tor of  the  newly  formed  war  ship- 
ping hoard  at  the  request  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  chairman  of 
the  Maritime  Commission.  In  May 
of  the  same  year  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  take  charge  of  all  WSA 
operations.  Ten  months  later  he  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  as  assistant 
deputy  administrator  in  charge  of  all 
operations  in  the  Pacific  area. 

He  will  take  a  prolonged  vacation 
before  returning  to  American-Ha- 
waiian toward  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Ship-rigging  Firm 
Moves  in 
San  Francisco 

VIC  KNUDSEN,  who  has  been  m 
the  ship-rigging  business  on  the  San 
Francisco  waterfront  for  the  past  26 
years,  has  moved  into  the  building 
which  he  recently  purchased  at  154 
Sacramento  Street. 

Knudsen,  sole  owner  of  the  enter- 
prise which  bears  his  name,  has  a 
lifelong  background  of  the  sea,  and 
a  wide  and  varied  experience  with 
ships  all  over  the  world.  Born  in 
Denmark  52  years  ago,  the  son  of 
an  importer  and  exporter,  he  de- 
cided to  forego  a  formal  education 
to  follow  the  sea.  Vic  went  to  sea 
on  sailing  ships  in  1907.  Upon  com- 
ing shoreside  he  worked  for  the  old- 
est rigging  loft  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
the  Arthur  N.  Taylor  Rigging  Co., 
Philadelphia,  and  during  the  First 
World  War  worked  at  the  Newport 
News  Shipyard.  Coming  West  in 
1917  to  Portland,  he  w^ent  to  work 
for  the  Haviside  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  rigging  five-masted  schoon- 
ers. He  later  continued  with  the 
same  company  in  San  Francisco. 

In  1929  Knudsen  opened  a  rigging 
loft  for  the  C.  J.  Hendry  Company 
and  remained  there  as  superintend- 
ent until  1943  when  he  went  into 
business  for  himself  under  the  name 


of  "Vic  Knudsen,  Ship-Rigging." 

Knudsen  was  experimenting  with 
a  new  type  wire  rope  cargo  net  when 
he  opened  his  first  shop  on  Howard 
Street  in  1943.  Starting  with  four 
employees,  the  growth  of  his  busi- 
ness was  phenomenal  with  many 
times  the  original  force  working  in 
the  other  shops  which  were  acquired 
to  house  the  overflow.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  feet  of  wire 
rope  were  cut  and  fabricated  by  his 
special  method  into  cargo  nets  for 
both  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  addi- 
tion to  large  quantities  of  stevedore 
equipment.  He  has  now  consolidated 
all  activities  on  Sacramento  Street 
under  one  roof  in  the  new  building 


which  he  acquired  this  summer.  Vic 
is  currently  putting  into  production  a 
new  type  ship's  pilot  ladder  which 
he  has  recently  patented. 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  best  ship 
riggers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Knudsen 
has  the  reputation  of  never  having 
tied  up  a  ship  while  doing  rigging 
work  or  having  delayed  a  sailing  date. 
With  his  up-to-date  rigging  shop  he 
is  in  a  position  to  furnish  every  type 
of  stevedore  equipment,  including 
wire  rope  save-alls  made  by  his  pat- 
ented process,  and  to  do  all  types  of 
ship-rigging.  As  soon  as  supplies  are 
available,  a  modern  sail  loft  will  be 
opened  on  the  top  floor  of  the  new 
building. 
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General  Electric 
Honors  Retiring 
Engineers 


At  a  dinner  at  the  Engineers  Club, 
members  of  the  General  Electric 
Company's  San  Francisco  Office  hon- 
ored H.  C.  Stanley  and  R.  F.  Monges 


of  the  Engineering  Section,  who  are 
retiring  from  active  service  with  the 
organization  this  month. 

Both  Mr.  Monges  and  Mr.  Stanley 
had  retired  previous  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  but  returned  to  G.E.  dur- 
ing the  rush  of  work  which  pyra- 
mided as  the  war  effort  got  under 
way.  With  the  struggle  ended,  they 
are  once  more  retiring  for  some  well- 
earned  relaxation.  Dick  Monges  to 
his  favorite  hobby  of  golf,  and  Harry 
Stanley  to  his  "tinker  shop,"  where 
he  turns  out  interesting  woodwork 
and  metal  pieces. 

General  Electric  co-workers  pre- 
sented Mr.  Monges  with  a  17  jewel 
Hamilton  watch  and  a  pair  of  "hot" 
golf  socks  at  the  dinner,  while  Mr. 
Stanley  was  given  a  G.E.  Electric 
Blanket  order  (good  when  one  is 
available),  a  humidor  and  pipe  tray, 
and  a  quarter-horsepower  motor  for 
his  tinker  shop. 

Mr.  Monges  and  Mr.  Stanley  have 
many  friends  in  electrical  and  engi- 
neering circles,  as  well  as  long  con- 
tact with  marine  and  shipbuilding 
groups,  with  whom  they  worked  dur- 
ing the  war. 
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Rear  Admiral  Grover  C.  Klein,  USN. 


N.   L.   Rowlings,   USN. 


THREE  PACIFIC  COAST  OFFICERS 

PROMOTED  TO  REAR  ADMIRALS 


In  recognition  of  his  record  as  in- 
dustrial manager  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  Grover  C.  Klein  was 
appointed  a  Rear  Admiral  and  is 
slated  to  be  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  shipyard  when  national  reor- 
ganisation of  Navy  yards  goes  into 
effect  around  December  1,  1945. 

He  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Na- 
val Academy  in  1916  and  since  that 
time  has  served  aboard  the  USS  New 
Hampshire,  USS  Hancock,  was  sta 
tioned  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
Cavite  Navy  Yard  and  other  ship 
building  activities,  as  well  as  in  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  He  was  pro 
moted  to  Captain  in  December,  1941 

At  the  Naval  Academv  he  was  in 
structor  of  aeronautics.  He  came  to 
Mare  Island  in  1944  to  relieve  Rear 
Admiral  Fred  G.  Crisp.  The  new 
Rear  Admiral  is  well  known  to  both 
naval  and  commercial  shipping  in- 
terests on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Another  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
Rear  Admiral  was  bestowed  upon 
Captain  Norborne  Lewis  Rawlings, 
Naval  Academy  graduate  of  Class  of 
1917,  who  was  stationed  at  U.  S. 
Naval  Drydocks,  Hunters  Point,  San 
Francisco.  He  was  officer-in-charge 
and  manager  of  Hunters  Point,  which 
operates  as  an  annex  to  the  Navy 
Yard,  Mare  Island,  and  since  his  first 
coming  to  this  station  in  December 
1942,  he  had  been  in  charge  of  ex- 
pansion in  facilities  and   personnel. 


He  has  received  the  Victory  Medal, 
American  Defense  Medal,  and  Com- 
mendations by  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
At  present  he  is  Director  of  Shore 
Division,  Bureau  of  Ships,  U.  S. 
Navy,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  San  Francisco  bay  area  ship- 
building fraternity  was  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  recent  promotion  of 
Claude  Owens  Kell  to  the  rank  of 
Rear  Admiral  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

On  graduating  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1915,  he  served  on  var- 
ious naval  vessels  during  the  first 
World  War,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  Construction  Corps  in  1918.  Af- 
ter completing  post-graduate  work  in 
naval  architecture  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  in  1920, 
he  saw  service  at  sea  and  in  Navy 
yards  at  Boston,  New  York  and  Nor- 
folk. In  1941  he  was  awarded  the 
Linnard  Prize  by  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers. 

During  World  War  II  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  supervision  of  the 
very  extensive  U.  S.  Navy  shipbuild- 
mg  program  in  the  Twelfth  Naval 
District  from  1941-1944.  He  is  now 
industrial  manager  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Yard  at  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H. 


Cimard  White  Star 
Appointments 

Cunard  White  Star,  Ltd.,  announce 
that  on  December  1  they  have  ap- 
pointed T.  C.  Lockwood  to  be  gen- 
eral manager  in  Canada  for  their 
Canadian  services.  Mr.  Lockwood 
has  been  associated  with  the  Cunard 
Canadian  services  since  1920  in  a 
senior  executive  capacity  and  enjoys 
a  high  reputation  in  Canadian  ship- 
ping circles.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  he  was  seconded  for  service  with 
the  Canadian  Government  and  was 
appointed  as  controller  of  transport 
for  the  whole  of  Canada.  He  has 
now  been  released  from  these  duties 
to  take  up  his  new  appointment  with 
the  company. 

Mr.  Lockwood  will  be  assisted  in 
the  management  by  T.  J.  Royden, 
who  has  been  associated  with  the 
company's  business  for  the  past  ten 
years. 


RIacknion  Resigns 

Hcndiey  Blackmon  resigned  as 
manager  of  Wcstinghouse  Electric 
Corporation  Editorial  Service  to  join 
the  McGraw  Hill  Publishing  Com- 
pany as  Electrical  Editor  of  "Prod- 
uct Engineering."  Pending  the  re- 
turn of  Lt.  Carl  Nagle,  now  on  duty 
in  the  Pacific  with  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
H.  C.  McDaniel  will  act  as  super- 
visor of  Editorial  Service  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  Westinghouse's  tech- 
nical and  trade  magazine  publicity 
activities. 
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Top,    left,    speakers    table,    left   to    right:     H.    G.    Rathmeyer.    Westingho 
Corporation,    Seattle:    G.    B.    Rosenblatt.     Pacitic    Coast    Marine 
Westinghouse,    San    Francisco:    M.    D.    Colder,    president.    Seattle    Prope 
Club. 

Top,  right:  Captain  A.  M.  Artinson.  USCG,  assistant  district  officer, 
13th  Naval  District,  listens  with  interest  to  a  lecture  on  future  of  marine 
turbine  propulsion  while  James  C.  Gow.  Aleiander  Gow,  Inc.,  seems  to  be 
moklng  mental  note  of  questions  to  raise. 

At  left:  Rear  Admiral  Philip  F.  Roach,  USCG  Iretlredl,  taUing  the  meeting 
over  with   P.   M.   R.'s  representative,   Richard   F.   Gorman. 

Above:  Lindsay  C.  Fletcher,  marine  turbine  engineer,  Weslinghouse,  Phila- 
delphia, speaking  on  future  of  marine  turbine  propulsion.  For  left:  K.  L. 
Howe,  H.  G.  Rathmeyer,  M.  D.  Colder,  Commander  Michael  Shea,  and 
R.  L.  Von  Rossow. 


Seattle  Propeller  Club  Meet 


The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States.  Port  of  Seattle,  members  oc- 
:upied  the  very  edge  of  their  chairs  at 
he  meeting  October  24,  at  Seattle's 
Arctic  Club  when  Commander  Mi- 
:hael  Shea,  skipper  of  the  submarine 
■laton  described  his  ship's  patrols  and 
:xploits  in  Japanese  waters  up  to  V-J 
lay. 

Education  went  with  the  thrills 
vhen  the  gathering  heard  from  Lind 


say  C.  Fletcher,  marine  turbine  en- 
gineer, of  Westinghouse.  Mr.  Lind- 
say presented  a  highly  interesting 
and  informative  illustrated  lecture  on 
the  future  of  marine  turbine  propul- 
sion. 

Immediately  following  dinner  a 
number  of  new  members  were  pre- 
sented to  the  group.  Among  those 
greeted  by  older  members  were: 
Chester  Miller  of  the  Puget  Sound 


Bridge  and  Dredging  Co.;  Capt.  H. 
W.  Nygran,  master  mariner,  retired; 
Ross  W.  Copeland,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Ballard 
Marine  Railway;  F.  A.  Gosse,  F.  A. 
Gosse  Company;  A.  W.  Shipman, 
terminal  superintendent  of  the  Port 
of  Seattle;  Dewey  Bennett,  senior 
liaison  officer,  'WSA;  Walter  Mc- 
Cray,  of  Walter  McCray  diving 
company;  Frank  Cramer,  Steam  Sup- 
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ply  and  Rubber  Company;  James 
H.  Frmk,  manager  diesel  division, 
Washington  Iron  Works;  Norton 
Clapp,  vice  president,  Alaska  Trans- 
portation Company  (on  active  duty 
U.  S.  N.) ;  A.  W.  Copp,  owner  of 
Northwest  Ship  Repair  Company, 
and  H.  W.  Cammann,  manager 
Northwest  Ship  Repair  Company. 

An  announcement  was  made  that 
the  date  of  the  club's  19th  Annual 
Steamship  Dinner  had  been  set  for 
December  8.  The  affair  will  be  held 
at  the  Washington  Athletic  Club 
and  the  usual  festivities  will  be  on 
the  program,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee in  charge. 

The  Lightship  Is 
On  Duty  Again 

The  lightship,  San  Francisco,  is  on 
duty  again  12  miles  off  the  Golden 
Gate,  a  floating  beacon  to  vessels 
from  all  ports  of  the  world  enroute 
to  one  of  the  busiest  harbors  in  the 
world.  This  is  the  first  time  since 
December  1941,  that  she  has  "gone 
outside  the  head."  The  lightship  has 
been  stationed  at  Yerba  Buena  Island. 

Commanded  by  Lieutenant  Ross  C. 
An  way,  55,  veteran  of  42  years  Coast 
Guard  service,  the  112-foot  two- 
masted  vessel,  with  her  red  hull  and 
white  block  letters  San  Francisco 
painted  on  her  sides,  will  be  on  "out- 
side duty"  six  months  and  then  will 
come  in  for  general  repairs  while  the 
lightship  Relief  or  a  sister  ship  will 
go  on  duty. 

Grace  Line  Shift 

D.  P.  Darling,  assistant  operating 
manager  of  Grace  Line,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  manager  of 
Panama  Agencies  Co.,  a  Grace  sub- 
sidiary, it  has  just  been  announced 
by  company  officials.  He  leaves 
shortly  for  Cristobal,  C.  Z.,  to  take 
over  his  new  duties. 

Connected  with  the  New  York  of- 
fices of  Grace  Line  since  1941,  Mr. 
Darling  returns  to  Panama  where  he 
was  born  and  began  his  steamship 
career  with  Panama  Agencies  Co.  in 
1938. 

Mr.  Darling  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Taylor  Darling,  the  world-famous 
malariologist,  who  was  chief  of  the 
laboratory  at  Ancon,  C.  Z.,  during 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  for  whom  the  Liberty  ship  Sam- 
uel T.  Darling,  built  in  1943  by  the 
Southeastern  Shipbuilding  Co.  of 
Savannah,  Georgia,  was  named. 


The  Wisconsin  Turned 

Over  to  French  Line 


The  War  Shipping  Administration 
turned  over  the  French  steamer  Wis- 
consin to  the  French  Line,  the  own- 
ers, in  San  Francisco  on  November 
14,  the  first  foreign  tonnage  seized 
during  the  war  to  be  returned  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  that 
port. 

When  the  vessel  was  seized  in  Los 
Angeles  early  in  1942  she  was  the 
last  ship  flying  the  tri-color  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Then,  with  tonnage 
at  a  premium,  the  vessel's  registry 
was  changed  to  Panama  and  in  com- 
mand of  Captain  A.  P.  Galdins  she 
made  20  voyages  marked  by  brushes 
with  Japanese  submarines,  Nippo- 
nese bombers,  while  freighting  pre- 
cious cargoes  out  of  this  port  to  the 
South  Pacific  in  the  early  perilous 
days  of  the  war.  She  was  never  dam- 
aged, but  her  log  reveals  one  of  the 
most  daring  sagas  of  a  merchant  ship 
running  the  attempted  Japanese 
blockade  to  Island  fortresses  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

On  behalf  of  the  French  Line,  the 
General  Steamship  Corporation,  Pa- 
cific Coast  agents,  took  possession  of 
the  ship  which  immediately  started 
loading  local  products  to  resume  the 
French  Line's  Pacific  Coast-European 
passenger  and  freight  service  which 
before  the  war  operated  on  regular 


schedule.  Ray  Winquist,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Steamship  Cor- 
poration, said  that  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible the  post-war  schedule  will  be 
reinstituted. 

Present  at  the  official  return  of  the 
Wisconsin  to  the  French  Line  were 
Vice-Consuls  of  France  Andre  Rous- 
selet  and  Guy  Toffin,  representing 
French  Consul  General  Jacques  Bae- 
yens,  who  is  m  Washington;  Lloyd 
C.  Fleming,  Chief  Administrator  for 
the  War  Shipping  Administration, 
representing  Deputy  Administrator 
of  WSA,  John  E.  Gushing;  Captain 
Paul  Legrand,  new  skipper  of  the 
Wisconsin,  who  relieved  Captain 
A.  P.  Galdins;  Consul  General  Al- 
berto Aleman  of  Panama;  Captain 
N.  D.  Perlins,  representing  Admiral 
Scannel,  Collector  of  Customs  Paul 
Leak;  Commodore  J.  H.  Wills,  USN; 
Ray  Winquist  and  Alan  K.  Hulme, 
vice  presidents  of  the  General  Steam- 
ship Corporation,  as  well  as  Captain 
Al  T.  Hunter,  Captain  Harry  H. 
Birkholm;  Morse  Frazier;  Captain 
J.  M.  Juhan  of  the  French  Ministry 
of  Shipping,  and  Paul  'Verdier,  presi- 
dent of  the  City  of  Paris,  which  store 
started  aboard  a  ship  in  San  Fran- 
cisco loaded  with  goods  from  France 
sent  by  his  grandfather  in  the  days 
of  the  gold  rush. 
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The  Hagan  Force  in  Southern  California 


At    Jeft,    top     r 
Below:  Joe  Shafer,  i 


,    district   manager, 
nbustion  control  engineer. 


Ray  Sullivan,  district  manager  of 
the  Hagan  Corporation,  announces 
that  new  offices  were  opened  recent- 
ly at  225  North  Avalon  Boulevard, 


Wilmington,  California,  to  facilitate 
the  handling  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
mg  business  in  that  territory  of  Ha- 
gan combustion  control  and  boiler 
water  treatment. 

Sullivan  also  reports  that  Joe  Sha- 
fer, a  former  member  of  the  Hagan 
organisation,  who  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  serving  on  a  Naval 
Auxiliary  in  the  Pacific,  has  recently 
returned  to  active  duty  with  the  Ha- 
gan organization. 


:o  Yard,  machining 
crank  pins  on  a 
nhshaft. 


Machinist  Supervisor 
Receives  Citation 

When  Victor  A.  Lepkey  received  a 
Citation  from  the  War  Production 
Board  on  September  24,  employees 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  Company's  Yard 
in  San  Francisco  attained  top  honors 
among  the  Nation's  shipyards  for 
production  suggestions.  W.P.B.  Re- 
gional Director  Edward  L.  Turking- 
ton  reports  that  only  three  individual 
Citations,  which  represents  the  high- 
est honor  bestowed  for  production 
suggestions,  have  been  made  to  ship- 
yard employees  throughout  the  na- 
tion and  employees,  at  Bethlehem's 
San  Francisco  Yard  have  won  two  of 
them. 
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FOUR  DCRRICK  BflRGCS 

100-Ton  Lifting  Capacity  on  Derrick  No.  3 

Complete  Modern  Equipment 

40  Years'  Experience  in  the  Bay  Area 

Immediate  Salvage  Service  to  Distressed 

Vessels  and  Emergencies 

Day  or  Night 

We  have  handled  every  NAVY  salvage  job 

during  the  war  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
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U.  S.  Maritime  Service  Officers'  School 
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December  Class, 

1945 

Engineering 

Officers 


SECTION  5121-E:  First  row.  left 
to  right:  John  Wyllie.  Horold 
Snow.  Thomos  Ruddy,  Lieut. 
August  Sairanen  I  Section  Offi- 
cerl.  Eorl  Smithson.  Cyril  Bar- 
neH.  Jules  Chourre.  Second  row: 
Harold  Jones.  James  McCollum. 
Dayton  Moltby.  Thomas  White. 
William  Davis,  Burton  Johnson, 
Roland  Squires.  Third  row:  Ger- 
ald Carlton.  John  Hokenson. 
Howard  Winterholder,  Williom 
Smock,  Vernon  Cole.  Robert  Gil. 
son,  William  Tracy.  IRoss  Luti, 
Thomas  Mahoney.  absent.] 


SECTION  5122-E:  First  row.  left 
to  right:  Sidney  Donijs,  Charles 
Russell.  Edwin  Smith.  Ensign  Wil. 
Mom  Show  (Section  Officerl. 
John  Robert.  Lawrence  Gustaf- 
son.  Willard  Froiee.  William 
Shafer.  Second  row:  Wilson 
Winne,  Joseph  Weber.  Lewis 
Sehoentrup.  Joseph  Sheets,  Joe 
O'Kelley,  Howard  Ibach.  John 
Williams.  William  Walters,  James 
McDonald.  Third  row:  Lester  Utz. 
Harry  Clark.  Francis  Flynn.  Ston- 
ley  Abbott,  Carl  Lindstrom.  For. 
rest  Hisey,  Carl  Young.  Eugene 
Travaglio. 
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SECTION  S123.E:  First  row.  left 
to  right:  Donald  Mortenson. 
George  Boyle,  James  Newhouse, 
Lieut.  Robert  Ray  (Section  Offi- 
cer), Robert  Werti.  MocDonald 
Caldwell.  Norris  Nations.  Second 
row:  George  Contrell.  Harold 
Edwards.  Ted  Liebowiti,  Lorry 
Kitchen,  Richard  Snoke.  Reece 
Hillmon.  Third  row:  Richard  Kolb, 
Leiand  Feese.  Jesse  Felder. 
Corleton  Orr.  Leon  Aiken.  John 
Kelly.    Richard   Natvig. 
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December  Class. 

1943 

Deck  Officers 

iECTION  512I-D:  Firs*  row.  left 
o  right:  Frank  Holl,  Lynn  Gawor, 
Jerard  Beaudoin,  Ensign  Merlin 
vIcKee  (Section  Officer),  Don. 
ild  Kellcy.  Emil  Soporiti, 
:harles  de  Pfyf+er.  Second  row: 
Wolloce  Wade.  Roy  Johnson, 
Robert  Stork,  Edward  Laurie, 
Phillip  Honey,  Harden  Gate- 
wood,  Roy  Nelson,  Frederick 
Benneft,  William  Johnson.  Third 
row:  Arthur  Colloghon.  Somuel 
Peterson.  Gordon  Peterson.  Gene 
Jockson.  Michell  Abromson, 
Francis  Yokel,  Jomes  Kennedy, 
Kennefh  Kellogg,  Edwin  Carroll, 
John  Whiteside.  (Robert  Safer. 
Hector   Feli»,   absent.) 


SECTION  5122-D:  First  row,  Ie« 
to  right:  Bruce  Brown,  Donlel 
Brock.  Wai  Seto,  It.  lig)  Robert 
Campbell  (Section  OHIcer).  Rob. 
er*    Yochim,    Howord    Jeonson, 


ell 


Fran 


CO    Bar 
,   Trear 


Tetord.      Mo 


Robert  Bradford.  Richard  Ben- 
thin.  Robert  Randall.  Keith 
Jacobs.  James  Pflueger,  Mervin 
Kovich.  Third  row:  Arthur  Mc- 
Donold.  Benjamin  Croborger.  le- 
Roy  McCune.  Frederic  Wordwell, 
Andrew  Cunningham.  Harvey 
Snider.  Grant  Oberwifte.  Ed- 
word  Taylor.  Jack  Merit.  (Ger- 
vase    Browne,    absent.) 


SECTION  5123-D;  First  row.  leff 
to  right:  Charles  Rodriques.  Jack 
Richardson.  William  Millet.  Lf 
(jg)  Lloyd  Van  Camp  (Sectioi 
Officer),  Trovis  Horber,  Low 
rence  Fletcher,  Kennefh  Kron 
quist.  Second  row:  Clifford  Neth 
James  Edwins.  Ronald  Hunter 
Earl  Wordsworth.  Jerome  Kon 
kel.  Evereff  Schloder.  Eorl 
Painter.  Edgor  Squires.  Third 
Frank    McLaughlin 


ird.     Edward    Del? 


Feli> 


J  eft.    Don   Co 
key. 


Che 
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Hoist  Hooks— Old  and  New 

By  Alexander  MacPhedron 

Novol  Architect,  Asst.  Director,  U.  S.  Maritime 


The  hook  is  one  of  man's  most  use- 
ful devices  and  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient. Man's  own  fingers  are  the  most 
primitive  form  of  the  device.  A  hook 
still  remains  a  hook,  however,  and, 
in  general,  little  development  has 
taken  place.  Simple  it  is  in  principle 
and  appearance,  yet  an  intricate  cal- 
culation is  required  to  design  mathe- 
matically for  a  given  load. 

A  hook  is  primarily  designed  so 
that  the  load  is  taken  on  the  geomet- 
rical center  (Fig.  1).  While  the  load 
is  thus  imposed,  the  hook  is  in  stable 
equilibrium,  but  when  the  load  is 
displaced  from  any  cause  toward  the 
opening,  such  as  by  deflection,  sway 
or  impact,  there  is  a  great  change  in 
the  situation   (Fig.  2). 

The  stress  is  much  intensified  and 
the  risk  of  the  load's  jumping  the 
hook  is  much  increased.  As  an  ilus- 
tration  of  the  principles  governing 
the  stresses  on  a  hook,  let  us  suppose 
a  hook  constructed  from  plates  (Fig. 
.^).  It  will  be  noted  that  the  hook 
thus  made  is  of  the  nature  of  a  canti- 
lever suspended  from  a  cantilever. 
The  conventional  cantilever  has  a 
rigidly  fixed,  built-in  end,  but  the 
cantilevers  shown  have  a  small  de- 
gree    of    fixity,     and     little     resist- 


FIG.3 


ance,  comparatively,  against  turning 
around  their  points  of  support. 

Suppose,  however,  we  take  the 
hook  shown  in  Fig.  3  and  insert  a 
tie;  the  whole  picture  is  changed. 
We  have  now,  in  effect,  a  beam  posi- 
tively supported  at  both  ends,  with 
great  reduction  in  stress  and  an  in- 


crease in  stability  (Fig.  4).  This  lat- 
ter effect  is  exactly  that  provided  by 
the  A  CLC  safety  hook  (Fig.  5). 
These  hooks  are  so  devised  that  when 
the  deflection  point  is  reached  the 
safety  tie  comes  into  play  supporting 
the  point  of  the  hook  and  imparting 
the  safety  measure  before  mentioned. 

It  is  an  ancient  practice  to  "mouse" 
a  hook  by  passing  several  parts  of 
rope  around  it  (Fig.  6).  This  mous- 
ing provides  a  measure  of  support  to 
the  hook  and  a  precaution  against 
the  sling  jumping  the  hook.  At  its 
best,  however,  this  device  is  unsatis- 
factory due  to  various  causes,  such 
as  stretch  of  the  rope.  Its  application 
consumes  time  and  it  is  entirely  im- 
practicable for  regular  handling  of 
loads,  such  as  in  loading  and  dis- 
charging cargoes. 

The  A  CLC  safety  hoist  hook,  on 
the  other  hand,  automatically  engages 
and  disengages  as  the  load  is  applied 
and  released,  respectively.  Entirely 
automatic  and  simple  in  operation,  it 
provides  just  as  rapid  handling  and  a 
higher  degree  of  safety  than  the  com- 
mon cargo  hook.  Because  of  the 
A  CLC  hook's  patened  shoulders  and 
lip,  the  load  is  distributed  between 
these  two  points.  Results — wide  safe- 
ty margin;  load  won't  shift  even  if 
the  bolt  shears.  This  hook  will  find 
favor  with  progressive  persons  re- 
sponsible for  lifting  operations,  and 
will  yield  dividends  in  the  form  of 
preventing  accidents  and  providing 
ease  of  mind. 


GE  Consolidates  Federal  and  Marine  Divisions 


Left  to  right:   F.  C.  Ruling,  assistant  i 
Schenectady;  and  E.  I 


anoger  of  Washingto 
Henley,  manager  el 


C,  office;  W.  H.  Wild,  manager  sales, 
t  Divisions,  Schenectady. 
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THERE  are  4,000  items  in  the  complete 
Tube  Turns  line  to  meet  every  marine  need. 
Tube  Turns  distributors  in  every  big  shipbuild- 
ing center  maintain  ample  stocks  to  fill  most 
orders  immediately. 

Back  of  the  distributors  are  nearby  Tube 
Turns  branch  offices  to  provide  factory  help 
and  information,  from  a  background  of  expe- 
rience gained  in  furnishing  fittings  for  thou- 
sands of  ships  during  the  war.  All  Tube-Turn 
welding  fittings  are  produced  to  highest  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  accuracy  by  the  organiza- 
tion that  introduced  the  first  seamless  welding 
fittings. 

For  extra  strength  and  weight-saving,  for  uni- 
form wall  thickness  and  high  efficiency,  insist 
on  genuine  Tube-Turn  products  for  all  welding 
fittings  in  repair  work. 

Selected  Tube  Turns  distributors  in  every  princi- 
pal city  are  ready  to  serve  you  from  their  com- 
plete stocks. 

TUBE  TURNS  (Inc.),  Louisville  1,  Kentucky.  Branch 
Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland,  Dayton,  Washington,  D.  C,  Houston,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles. 
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Shoreside  Personalities 


Left  to  riqht:  Cop- 
toii.  Henry  T. 
Jewell.  USCG.  and 
Captain  Kenneth  K. 
Cowort.  USCG. 


taptain  Jewell  Heads 
I.  M.  Division  at  USCG 
leadquarters 

Captain  Henry  T.  Jewell,  USCG, 
IS  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Mer- 
lant  Marine  Personnel  Division  of 
le  Coast  Guard,  succeeding  Cap- 
in  Kenneth  K.  Cowart,  USCG, 
ho  has  been  assigned  to  sea  duty 
;  Commanding  Officer  of  the  USS 
.dmiral  E.  W.  Eberle.  Announce- 
ent  of  the  change  was  made  at 
oast  Guard  Headquarters,  Wash- 
igton,  D.  C. 

Captain  Jewell,  a  veteran  of  twen- 
"one  years  in  the  Coast  Guard,  re- 
arted  to  Coast  Guard  Headquarters 
1  his  present  capacity  after  leaving 
ondon,  where  he  was  Senior  Coast 
uard  Officer,  Europe. 

Captain  Cowart  graduated  from 
le  Coast  Guard  Academy  in  1926. 
ie  later  attended  a  two-year  post 
raduate  course  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
ny,  and  received  his  present  com- 
lission  on  August  1,  1943.  Captain 
:hen  Commander)  Cowart  was 
warded  the  Silver  Star  Medal  for 
lUantry  and  intrepidity  in  action  as 
ngineering  Officer  of  the  cutter 
lampbell  on  February  22,  1943, 
'hen  an  enemy  submarine  was  se- 
erely  damaged  and  sunk,  and  dur- 
ig  the  ensuing  period  when  the 
Campbell,  which  was  damaged,  was 
)wcd    safely    into    port.     Shortly 


thereafter,  he  was  appointed  Com- 
manding Officer  of  that  vessel.  Prior 
to  leaving  his  post  at  Coast  Guard 
Headquarters,  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Merchant  Marine  Council. 


Burton  to  Head  C  G 
Detail  in  India 

Capt.  Watson  A.  Burton,  USCG, 
has  been  relieved  of  all  duties  as- 
signed him  as  Executive  Assistant 
Air-Sea  Rescue  Officer,  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  has 
been  assigned  to  Calcutta,  India,  as 
Senior  Coast  Guard  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Detail  Officer  of  the  India-Cey- 
lon-Burma Area,  relieving  Com- 
mander Julius  E.  Richey,  USCG. 
Announcement  of  the  change  was 
made  at  Coast  Guard  Headquarters. 


Captoin  Watson  A.   Burton.   USCG 
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Colonel  Plant  Returns  To 
American-Hawaiian 

Thomas  G.  Plant,  vice  president  of 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, has  resigned  from  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  resumed  his  duties  with 
the  company  in  San  Francisco. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  Plant  had 
been  a  reserve  officer  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  for  fourteen  years,  but  because 
of  accident,  he  was  unable  to  report 
for  duty. 

During  his  convalescence,  upon 
the  request  of  the  U.  S.  Army  staff, 
he  was  released  from  his  Navy  com- 
mission, and  assigned  to  a  special 
mission  in  Australia  to  lead  and  or- 
ganize all  water  transportation  for 
General  Douglas  MacArthur. 

Due  to  conditions  in  the  Pacific 
Area  at  that  time  he  flew  across  the 
Atlantic,  from  Natal,  S.  A.  to  Africa, 
on  to  Cairo,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Co- 
lombo, and  Melbourne,  where  he 
established  himself  at  MacArthur's 
headquarters.  He  eventually  moved 
up  to  Sydney  and  Brisbane  as  the 
otfcnsivc  progressed.  Among  his  fel- 
low p.isscngcrs  on  this  memorable 
trip,  which  took  seven  weeks  instead 
of  the  usual  ten  days,  were  General 
Joseph  Stilwell  and  staff,  and  Claire 
Booth  Luce. 

His  duty  in  this  South  Pacific  war 
theater  occupied  two  years  and  two 
months;  and  his  experiences  in  that 
area  are  a  story  of  American  resource- 
fulness, ingenuity  and  improvisation. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States 
he  was  assigned  to  Washington,  for 
a  period  of  four  months,  and  then 
transferred  to  San  Francisco  Port  of 
Embarkation  as  Deputy  Port  Com- 
mander for  Operations. 
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TUNA!  No  Time  To  Waste! 


Time  is  vifal  to  these 
^men.  Their  job  is  to  get 
Ito  profitable  tuna 
'waters  as  quickly  as 
possible,  devote  all 
their  energy  to  fishing 
when  the  run  is  on,  and  get  back  to 
market  with  every  pound  caught. 
For  these  days  all  the  fish  the  in- 
dustry can  produce  is  needed. 

To  make  a  profitable  haul,  a 
tuna  vessel  may  have  to  run  all 
the  way  down  to  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America. 

Perhaps  that's  why  the  designer 
and  well-known  Pacific  boat  builder, 
Anthony  Martinolich,  specified 
Sperry  equipment  aboard  his  new 
super  tuna  clipper.  Pan  American. 
He  knew  that  on  this  long  run  the 


fastest  time  could  be  made  by  steer- 
ing straighter  courses. 

With  the  Sperry  Gyro-Pilot  at 
the  rudder  and  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
compass in  command  of  the  course, 
the  Pan  American  can  make  her 
cruise  in  record  time.  Not  only  is 
time  saved,  there  is  a  double  econ- 
omy— fuel! 

Besides  automatic  steering  with 
"Metal  Mike,"  the  Sperry  Steering 
System  permits  hand-electric  and 
emergency-hand  steering  through 
shafting  and  cable.  An  Electric 
Rudder  Indicator  provides  a 
positive  indication  of  rudder  posi- 
tion at  all  times.  Two  12-inch  In- 
candescent Searchlights  complete 
the  Sperry  equipment  aboard  the 
Pan  American. 


If  you're  thinking  of  new  ships, 
remember  that  Sperry  equipment 
can  help  make  them  more  profitable. 
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The  149'  8"  super  tuna  clipper  Pan  American,  fish- 
ing for  San  Harbor  PackmgCompany.of  San  Diego, 
has  Sperry  Gyro- Compass,  Sperry  Gyro -Pilot, 
Sperry  Steering  Engine,  Sperry  Searchlights,  and 
Sperry  Electric  Rudder  Indicator  equipment. 


Sperry  Gyroscope  Company,  Inc. 


GREAT  NECK,  N.Y. 
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Shoreside 
Personalities 


SALES  MANAGER  AT  SHAR- 
PLES:  G.  J.  Keady,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Sharpies  Corpora- 
tion, centrifugal  and  process  engi- 
neers of  Philadelphia,  with  represen- 
tatives throughout  the  world,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Charles 
E.  Printz  as  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Printz;,  up  until  the  outbreak 
of  war,  was  connected  with  the  Ex- 
port Division  of  the  company,  and 
was  in  charge  of  South  American 
sales.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1942,  where  he  has  func- 
tioned in  the  Production  Department 
and  as  director  of  Purchases  of  the 
company. 


NEW  ASSISTANT  SALES 
MANAGER  AT  COMBUSTION: 
Robert  M.  Hatfield  has  resigned  as 
deputy  vice  chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Board  to  become  assistant 
general  sales  manager  of  Combustion 
Engineering  Company. 

A  mechanical  engineering  gradu- 
ate of  Purdue  University,  Class  of 
19.1 2,  Mr.  Hatfield  came  with  Com- 
bustion Engineering  Company  in 
1934  as  a  student  engineer,  subse- 
quently serving  in  the  Service  and 
Erection  Department,  the  Proposi- 
tion Department  and  then  as  sales 
engineer  in  the  Cleveland  Office.    In 


Robert   M.    Hatfield,    new   assistant   ge 

eral  sales  manager  of  Combustion 

Engineering  Company. 


1942  he  went  to  Washington  as  chief 
of  the  Boiler  Section  of  the  Power 
Branch,  WPB,  under  J.  E.  Krug  and 
later  became  Director  of  the  Produc- 
tion Scheduling  Division,  and  then 
Deputy  Vice  Chairman  for  Produc- 
tion. 


CHARLES  H.  MORSE  III,  presi 
dent  of  the  Inland  Utilities  Co.  and 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Beloit  Works,  has  been  elected  Vice 
President  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  6?  Co., 
according  to  an  announcement  by 
Col.  Robert  H.  Morse,  President. 

Mr.  Morse  will  be  in  charge  of 
research  patents,  traffic,  the  com- 
pany's western  pump  division,  and 
the  Inland  Utilities  Co.,  Fairbanks- 
Morse  subsidiary  with  properties  in 
41  cities  and  towns  in  Colorado, 
Kansas  and  New  Mexico.  His  head- 
quarters will  be  in  Chicago. 


Elmer   Lehmkuhl.   sales  monager.    Dy 


Air   Engineering,    Inc.,   Los  Angele 
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ELMER  LEHMKUHL,  formerly 
associated  with  Propellair,  Inc.,  and 
the  Master  Electric  Company,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  Dynamic  Air  Engineer- 
ing, Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  "Mr.  Lehm- 
kuhl will  be  responsible  for  Dynamic 
Air  Engineering  sales  to  original 
equipment  manufacturers,"  stated 
Mr.  Harry  Glascock,  president. 

Dynamic  Air  Engineering  manu- 
factures modern,  high-pressure,  axial 
flow  blowers  of  2"  to  60"  diameters 
.ivailable  in  single,  double  and  triple 
stage  set-ups  for  direct  or  belt  drives. 
Mr.  Lehmkuhl's  eight  years  with 
Propellair,  Inc.,  as  service  manager, 
and  his  five  years  with  the  same  com- 
pany as  their  sales  manager,  plus  two 
years  of  experience  with  the  Master 
Electric  Company,  provides  him  with 
a  broad  background  of  experience  in 
assuming  his  new  responsibilities. 
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KNOW-HOW 


SHOW-HOW 


To  solve  tough  refrigeration  problems! 


You  will  pain  time,  save  a  lot  of  trouble  on  marine 
refrigeration  installations  with  this  two-way  helj> . . . 
G-E  equipment,  G-E  experience. 

The  equipment?  G.  E.  desipis  and  builds  all  major 
items  for  ship  and  yard  applications  . . .  co-ordinates 
and  delivers  complete  systems.  The  G-E  line  includes 
condensinf;  units,  refrigerant  compressors,  receivers, 
cooling  and  heating  coils,  necessary  fittings,  and 
accessories. 

The  experience?  Today  on  hundreds  of  ships  G-E 
installations  save  premium  space,  protect  precious 
cargo,  reduce  maintenance.  Applications  of  marine 
refrigeration    include    food    storage    on   emergency 


floating  power  plants,  ire  cream  freezers  and  storage 
cabinets  on  Navy  combat  vessels,  from  battleships 
to  submarines! 

This,  added  to  long  years  of  research  in  the  design 
and  use  of  refrigeration  equipment  for  erery  purpose, 
can  solve  just  about  any  proidems  you  meet.  It's  the 
know-how  and  show-how  you  want  in  planning  new 
construction,  replacement  or  reconversion. 

A  free  booklet  describes  what  G.  E.  offers  for 
marine  refrigeration  and  air  conditioning.  Send  for 
a  copy  today. 

General  Electric  Company,  Air  Cotiditioning  Department, 
Section  }3912,  BloomfieU.  New  Jersey. 


•  d    hold  ...  VICTORY    BONDS 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 

^Marine  Refrigeration 


SHIP  OPERATORS  AND 

SHIPBUILDERS 

CAN  YOU   USE  A  MAN 

WITH  29  YEARS 

EXPERIENCE? 

Because  present  contracts  will  be  com- 
pleted about  January  I.  1946,  I  am 
looting  for  new  connections  on  the 
West  Coast  at  that  time.  If  you  can 
use  an  active  man,  college  graduate, 
with  29  years  ship  building  and  ship 
repair  experience  on  all  kinds  of  Navy 
and  Merchant  ships,  from  subs  to  air. 
plane  carriers  and  tugs  to  ocean 
liners,  a  man  who  has  been  a  super- 
visor of  this  work  for  28  years  and 
who  can  furnish  first-class  references, 
write  to  — 

Box  lli 

Pacific  Marine  Review 

500  Sonsome  Street 

San  Francisco 


Shorcsidc 
Personalities 

WEYERHAEUSER  APPOINT- 
MENTS: Erik  Krag,  executive  vice 
president,  Interocean  Line,  recently 
announced  the  following  appoint- 
ments to  handle  the  affairs  of  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Line,  agents  for  the 
Paciiic Coast  Direct  Line,  Inc.,  Walter 
Wilkinson,  Los  Angeles  district  man- 
ager; R.  D.  Kingsbury,  traffic  man- 
ager of  Intercoastal  service  at  Los 
Angeles;  Edward  Walker,  traffic  man- 
ager at  San  Francisco,  and  D.  M. 
Kellogg,  traffic  manager  at  Seatrie. 
R.  G.  Jubits,  now  in  the  Navy,  is 
expected  to  be  back  on  the  job  after 
his  release  and  will  be  located  in 
Portland  in  charge  of  traffic. 


THE  INGALLS 
SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

PASCASOULA.  MISSISSIPPI 

REQUIRES  SERVICES  OF 

EXPERIENCED  MARINE 

LEADERMEN  AND 

DRAFTSMEN  FOR 

HULL,  MACHINERY, 

ELECTRICAL  AND 

SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENTS. 

APPLY  CHIEF. 
ENGINEERING   DIVISION 


appointment  of  Cliff  L.  Buell  as  gen- 
eral freight  agent  for  the  East  Bay 
area  and  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  with 
headquarters  at  Oakland. 


Captain   Albert  C.    Lanti 
ned   from    the    Navy    to    the 
on  of  The   Texas   Company. 


CAPTAIN  LANTERI  RE- 
TURNS TO  TEXACO:  The  Texas 
Company  announces  that  Captain 
Albert  C.  Lanteri  has  returned  to 
his  former  position  as  chief  engineer 
m  the  Marine  Sales  Division,  New 
York  City,  after  three  years  honor- 
able service  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve. 


WEBER  BECOMES  NEW  DI- 
RECTOR   OF   SHIP    DISPOSAL. 

Appointment  of  William  A.  Weber 
as  director  of  the  Division  of  Vessel 
Disposal  and  Government  Aids,  to 
succeed  John  J.  Miller,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Since  1937,  Weber,  first  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  and  then  lieuten- 
ant commander,  served  as  Assistant 
to  Vice  Admiral  Howard  L.  Vickery, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Commission.  He 
early  won  friends  among  Pacific 
Coast  shipbuilders  and  business  lead- 
ers during  the  frequent  trips  to  the 
Coast  with  Admiral  Vickery,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
Washington  executives  doing  busi- 
ness with  West  Coast  yards. 


CLIFF  BUELL  RETURNS  TO 
McCORMICK  AS  GENERAL 
FREIGHT  AGENT:  Coincident  with 
the  resumption  of  intercoastal  service, 
Pope  y  Talbot -McCormick  Steam- 
ship Division  at  San  Francisco  an- 
nounced, through  its  executive  vice 
president,   Charles  L.   Wheeler,   the 


ELECTED  STERLING  ENGINE 
DIRECTOR!  Addison  F.  Vars,  pres- 
ident Sterling  Engine  Company,  Buf- 
falo, has  just  announced  the  election 
of  Lewis  G.  Harriman,  president  of 
The  Manufacturers'  and  Traders 
Trust  Company  of  Buffalo  to  his 
Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Harriman 
has  been  closely  associated  with  de- 
velopment of  the  company  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  his  wide  experi- 
ence in  the  financial  and  industrial 
development  of  Niagara  Frontier 
eminently  qualifies  him  to  help  guide 
in  the  post-war  expansion  program 
of  the  company  now  under  way. 


MAJOR  REGINALD  V. 
GRADY,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
F.  Grady  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
released  to  inactive  duty  by  the  Army 
after  more  than  four  years  of  serv- 
ice, three  of  which  were  spent  over- 
seas. Major  Grady  served  in  Egypt, 
England  and  later  in  Italy  at  the 
Allied  Forces  headquarters.  In  rec- 
ognition for  outstanding  service  as 
Industry  and  Commerce  Officer  for 
Italy,  Major  Grady  recently  was  ap- 
pointed an  honorary  member  of  the 
Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  British 
Empire. 


KLAVENESS  LINE  RESUMES 
SERVICE:  Sudden  &■  Christenson, 
Incorporated,  general  agents  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  the  Klaveness  Line, 
announce  that  the  line  has  berthed 
the  MS  Somcrville  to  sail  from  Port- 
land, Puget  Sound,  Vancouver,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  in  the 
second  half  of  December. 

Ports  of  call  in  the  Orient  are 
Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Hongkong. 
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TO  STIMLJLATE  EXPORTS 
AND  IMPORTS  between  Portland 
and  the  Islands,  an  Hawaiian  trade 
bureau  has  been  established  by  the 
foreign  trade  and  commerce  depart- 
ment of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Frank  Clark,  assistant  manager  of  the 
department,  has  been  named  secre- 
tary of  the  bureau  and  announces 
that  plans  are  underway  for  a  survey 
which  may  include  a  trip  to  Hawaii 
sometime  in  1946. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


J.   Doubenberger,  head  of  The  Dauby 
Equipment  Compony.   Los  Angeles. 


A  New  Marine 
Equipment  Firm 

The  formation  of  a  new  corpora- 
tion, The  Dauby  Equipment  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  dedicated 
to  the  manufacture,  sales  and  service 
of  marine  remote  controls,  has  been 
announced.  This  firm  is  headed  by 
C.  J.  Daubenberger,  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  Adel  Precision  Products 
Corporation,  who  as  an  engineering 
technical  representative  served  with 
the  Army  Air  Forces  in  the  Alaskan- 
Aleutian  Area  in  order  to  alleviate 
the  remote  control  troubles  experi- 
enced on  rescue  boats  and  in  air- 
craft. The  Vice  President  is  Mac- 
Neal  Pierce,  co-owner  of  the  Plastic 
and  Rubber  Products  Company.  Ed- 
win W.  Taylor,  well-known  corpora- 
tion attorney  of  Los  Angeles,  is  sec- 
retary-treasurer. Patent  attorneys  are 
the  firm  of  Harris,  Kiech,  Foster  6? 
Harris.  J.  C.  Leigh,  Jr.,  chief  engi- 
neer, was  formerly  associated  with 
Consolidated-Vultee,  and  R.  W.  Lo- 
pez;, vice  president  in  charge  of  pro- 
duction, was  formerly  associated  with 
the  Army  Air  Forces. 

The  remote  controls  to  be  manu- 
factured and  distributed  by  this  firm 
are  trade-named  BOS'N'S  MATES 
and  include  throttle,  power  clutch 
and  power  steering  controls  of  the 
non-automatic,  direct  hydraulic  type. 


Atlas  Changes 

A.  C.  FRIES  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  newly  opened  Portland  ofiice  of 
the  Atlas  Imperial  Diesel  Engine 
Company,  located  at  16.^1  N.  "W. 
Thurman  Street. 

J.  H.  Czock,  formerly  with  the 
company  in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  San  Francisco  office. 


Here's  Where  We 

fit  into 
the  Picture! 


TO  THOSE  FIRMS  interested  in  repre- 
sentation in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Alaska,  Asia  and 
countries  beyond  the  Pacific,  Commercial  Iron  Works 
has  a  comprehensive  service  to  offer. 
For  almost  three  decades  CIW's  Know-How  has 
become  a  by-word  in  this  area.  Today  we  have  these 
facilities  to  offer:  A  complete  staff  of  designers  and 
engineers;  unparalleled  construction  facilities;  an 
efficient  assembly  and  installation  organization;  a 
growing  sales  and  service  department! 


The  Stor;-  of  CIW's  Know-How  And  What 
It  Can  Do  For  You  ...  is  told  in  this  48-page 
book.  A  note  on  your  company  letterhead  will 
bring  it  to  you  by  return  mail  so  you  may  see 
for  yourself  where  we  fit  into  your  picture! 
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COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 

PORTLAND,    OREGON 


Contractors,  Fabricators,  Engineers,  Machinists,  Founders,  Shipbuilding,  IHarine  Repairs,  Drydocliing 
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SHORESIDE  PERSOIVALITIES 


octane  plants,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
other  jobs  for  industrial  plants,  hous- 
ing projects,  refrigeration,  and  rub- 
ber plants. 


on  the  Pacific  Coast  because  of  his 
years  of  association  with  the  diesel 
engine  industry.  He  will  be  located 
at  the  present  San  Francisco  office  of 
Nordberg,  at  55  New  Montgomery 
Street. 


HALPERN  COMES  TO  WEST 
COAST.  The  Gotham  Instrument 
Company,  manufacturers  of  indus- 
trial, recording  and  controlling  ther- 
mometers, have  assigned  Charles 
Halpern  as  regional  manager  for  the 
West  Coast.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  company  since  19.il,  and 
his  activities  were  interrupted  four 
and  one-half  years  ago  when  he 
joined  the  armed  forces.  He  was  for- 
merly assistant  sales  manager  on  the 
Eastern  Coast,  and  he  will  now  oper- 
ate from  the  Gotham  branch  fac- 
tory, 591  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE    DARCOID    COMPANY, 

manufacturers  of  quality  packings 
and  gaskets  of  all  types  for  marine 
and  industrial  uses,  are  opening  a  di- 
rect factory  branch  in  San  Francisco 
at  249-9th  Street. 

E.  O.  Spencer,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  San  Francisco  branch  as  resi- 
dent manager,  is  an  old  hand  at  this 
type  of  business,  having  been  inti- 
mately identified  with  the  engineer- 
ing, manufacturing  and  application  of 
packing  and  mechanical  rubber.  Aside 
from  the  packing  angle,  Mr.  Spencer 
is  well  qualified  to  act  as  consultant 
on  power  transmission  problems,  hav- 
ing specialised  in  V-belt  and  con' 
vcyor  belt  applications  for  many 
years. 


NORDBERG  MFG.  COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES  the  appointment  of 
C.  G.  Cox  as  Pacific  Coast  manager 
of  its  Heavy  Machinery  Division  for 
such  Nordberg  products  as  diesel  and 
steam  engines  for  marine  and  sta- 
tionary service,  mine  hoists  and  com- 
pressors. Mr.  Cox  is  well  known  to 
users  of  diesel  equipment  particularly 


ASSOCIATED  RESEARCH, 
INC.  SALES  MANAGER:  Asso- 
ciated Research,  Incorporated,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  L.  G.  Snyder  as  sales  man- 
ager in  direct  charge  of  all  sales  and 
advertising  for  the  corporation. 

Widely  traveled,  and  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  instrumentation  and 
testing,  the  addition  of  Mr.  Snyder 
to  the  staff  of  Associated  Research, 
Incorporated,  will  greatly  improve 
the  facilities  of  this  organization  to 
care  for  all  types  of  measuring  prob- 
lems. 


IN  LINE  WITH  GENERAL  EX- 
PANSION  of  Its  sales  and  produc- 
tion facilities,  W.  M.  Binford,  long 
prominent  in  the  insulation  busi- 
ness in  the  West,  has  just  become 
associated  with  Marine  Engineering 
6?  Supply  Company  and  has  been 
elected  vice  president  of  that  firm, 
Larry  Hanson,  president,  announced. 
Mr.  Binford  was  formerly  assistant 
vice  president  and  district  manager 
of  Plant  Rubber  6?  Asbestos  Works, 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Paraf- 
fine  Companies,  Inc. 

Marine  Engineering  £#■  Supply 
Company  is  one  of  the  leading  con- 
cerns in  the  insulation  field  in  South- 
ern California.  During  the  war,  Mar- 
ine insulated  over  500  ships  of  every 
description,    $175,000,000    of    high 
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REMOVES  SOOT  &  FIRE-SCALE 

WHILE     BOILERS     OPERATE 

/^HIPPING  AND  SCRAPING  IS  UNNECESSARY 
V>  when  you  use  XZIT.  Simply  feed  XZIT  into  the  fire- 
box while  the  boilers  operate.  When  thrown  on  the  fire 
in  a  furnace  it  forms  a  gas  which  permeates  all  parts  of  the 
boiler,  the  uptakes,  and  the  stack  and  has  a  chemical  reac- 
tion on  the  soot  and  fire  scale. 

XZIT  can  be  used  to  extinguish  stack  fires  and  to  stop 
sparking.  Regular  use  keeps  boilers  and  stacks  clean  and 
free  of  soot  and  fire-scale. 

Used  by  all  types  of  merchant  and  naval  ships,  XZIT 
is  a  proved  product.  Write  for  demonstration  or  order  a 
trial  supply.  There  is  an  XZIT  representative  near  you. 


XZIT 


FIRE  SCALE  &  SOOT  ERADICATOR 

1031      CLINTON     STREET,     H  O  B  O  K  E  N,     N.     J. 
5800     S.     HOOVER,     LOS     ANGELES,     CALIF. 


BRICKSEAL 


REFRACTORY  COATING 


HEATED 
TO    2250' 


Brickseal  provides  a  crackproof, 
vitrified  armor  for  furnace  lin- 
ings. The  small  firebricks  shown 
in  the  furnace  were  bonded  and 
painted  with  Brickseal  and  heated 
to  2250°.  Directly  from  the  fur- 
nace they  were  plunged  into  cold 
water  as  shown  below — a  test  for 
any  material  subject  to  expansion 
and  contraction. 

Brickseal  is  semi-plastic  when 
hot,  yet  hard  and  tough  when 
cold.  Brickseal  is  made  in  grades 
suitable  to  heats  ranging  from 
1400"  to  more  than  3000%  It  will 
make  any  furnace  last  longer  by 
giving  new  life  to  your  refrac- 
tories. Write  or  call  local  dealer 
for  a  demonstration. 


DOUSED  IN 
COLD  WATER 


iMUijj 


BRICKSEAL 

REFRACTORY    COATING 


S800    S.    Hoo) 
1  029    Cllntc 


St.,  Los   Angeles,  Col. 
St.,   Hoboken,   N.   J. 


ment  of  George  D.  LaRoche  as  gen- 
eral manager  for  the  commission,  ef- 
fective January  1.  Mr.  LaRoche,  for 
years  active  in  shipping  and  port  cir- 
cles, has  been  attorney  for  the  Dock 
Commission  since  1928. 

He  will  continue  to  act  as  attor- 
ney and  counsel  in  addition  to  his 
managerial  duties. 


!  J.   Sussman,   traffic  ogenf,   Beth- 
m    Steel   Company,  promoted   to 
District  Troftic  Manoger. 


GEORGE    J.    SUSSMAN,    traffic 

agent,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  has 
been  promoted,  effective  November 
1,  to  the  position  of  district  tra°c 
manager,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco, 
and  having  jurisdiction  over  sub- 
ofEces  at  Seattle,  Washington,  and 
Los  Angeles.  California. 

Frank  Hubert,  Jr.,  until  recently 
attached  to  the  Houston  Traffic  De- 
partment of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  has  been  appointed  traffic 
representative  with  headquarters  at 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  will  assume 
his  duties  November  1. 


SHORESIDE  PERS01\ALITIES 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HAROLD 
K.  CHERRY  as  assistant  district 
manager  of  Luckenbach  Steamship 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  promotion  of  ROY  R. 
STEELE  to  the  position  of  marine 
superintendent  have  been  announced 
by  Robert  E.  Piper,  district  manager. 
Cherry,  now  with  the  FEA,  has  spent 
over  15  years  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness. During  the  war  he  served  in 
the  office  of  defense  transportation, 
and  at  present  is  chief  of  the  north- 
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crn  division  for  the  foreign  economic 
administration. 

Steele,  for  16  years  with  the  com- 
pany, will  have  full  charge  of  steve- 
doring and  ship  operation.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  has  been  pier  superin- 
tendent for  Luckenbach. 


CHAIRMAN  JOHN  H.  BLJR- 
GARD  of  the  Portland  Dock  Com- 
mission has  announced  the  appoint- 


HAROLD  DE  GOLIA,  Cunard 
White  Star  Line's  popular  agent  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  appointment 
of  E.  Seymour  Bell  as  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  for  the  company  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Bell  has 
been  identified  with  the  shipping 
business  for  thirty  years. 

During  the  war,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  British  staff  sent 
to  the  L'nited  States.  He  served  as 
head  of  the  Movements  Branch  of 
the  British  Army  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  in  addition, 
was  director  of  exports  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Supply  Mission. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


Fred  C.   Smith,    Director  of  puolity  at 
Tube  Turns.   Inc. 

FRED  C.  SMITH  was  appointed 
Director  of  Quality  at  Tube  Turns, 
It  was  announced  by  Harry  G.  How- 
ell, vice  president  in  charge  of  pro- 
duction of  Tube  Turns,  Inc.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

A  native  of  Marion,  Ind.,  Mr. 
Smith  acquired  his  B.S.  and  Ch.E. 
degrees  at  Purdue  and  began  his  ad- 
ministrative career  as  plant  metal- 
lurgist with  International  Harvester 
in  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago.  Prior 
to  joining  Tube  Turns  in  January, 
1943,  as  chief  metallurgist,  he  was 
field    metallurgist    for    Carnegie-IUi- 


ALLEN  C.  BROWN,  former  ma- 
jor in  the  Army  Transport  Ser\-ice 
who  served  during  World  War  II 
as  liaison  officer  for  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  and  San  Fran- 
cisco representative  of  the  Governor 
of  Hawaii,  has  joined  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company  as  ass'stant 
Freight  Traffic  manager. 

Brown,  whose  appointment  was 
announced  by  M.  F.  Cropley,  Matson 
Freight  TrafEc  manager,  is  a  native 
of  Honolulu.  He  worked  closely  with 
Matson  during  the  war  in  coordinat- 


Allen  C.  Brown,  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany,  assistant  freight  traffic   manager. 
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BETHLEHEM 
—Wire  Rope 

THE  GARLOCK 
PACKING  CO. 


I  Pressure  Reguleting  Velvet 
I  "TrPhon"  Whistles 

ATLAS  MARINE  PAINTS 

MARINE  ELECTROLYSIS  ELIMINATOR 
CORP. 


NEW  YORK  BELTING  and  PACKING 
CO.— Air,  Fire.  Water  and  Steam 
Hose 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

TUBES  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

GOODYEAR  "DEKTRED" 

XZIT  Soot  Eradicator 

BRICKSEAL  Refractory  Coating 

DESCALING  CHEMICALS  and 
SOLVENTS 

PAXTON  MITCHELL  Metallic  Packing 

ENSIGN   Products 


J.  M.  CflSTEiLo  Syppiy  Co. 

MARINE       SPECIALTIES 

221  No.  Avalon  Blvd.,  Wilmington,  Calif.         Phone  Terminal  47291 


ing  cargo  shipments  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaii.  He  suc- 
ceeds Eugene  H.  Hurst,  who  re- 
cently retired  due  to  ill  health. 


GEORGE  LIENHARD,  in  charge 
of  service  and  installation  for  Nord- 
berg  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  con- 
tinue in  that  capacity  with  the  same 
headquarters. 

Sales  and  service  for  the  Crusher 
Division  of  Nordberg  remains  at  its 
present  location  in  the  Subway  Ter- 
minal Building,  Los  Angeles,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  T.  D.  Davis,  Pa- 
cific Coast  representative  of  this  di- 
vision. 


THE  MARINE  INSURANCE 
HRM    OF    MATHER,    LTD.,    49 

Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  an- 
nounces that  Lieutenant  Commander 
Charles  D.  Hodges,  Jr..  recently  with 
the  Division  of  Small  Vessel  Pro- 
curement and   Disposal,   War  Ship- 


ping Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  to  be  an  associate  of  the 
firm. 

Previous  to  joining  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Com- 
mander Hodges  was  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  firm  of  Andrew 
B.  Sides  &f  Co.,  Inc.,  steamship  op- 
erators, agents,  importers  and  ex- 
porters. He  was  also  connected  with 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  in 
the  requisitioning  of  vessels  for  mili- 
tary use. 

In  March,  1944,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Assistant  Commandant,  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard,  and  detailed  to  the 
Division  of  Small  Vessel  Procure- 
ment and  Disposal,  where  he  has 
ser\'ed  until  his  recent  return  to  in- 
active duty. 

Besides  insurance  work  with  Ma- 
ther, Ltd.,  Commander  Hodges  is  to 
be  actively  engaged  in  vessel  broker- 
age and  chartering. 
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PREVENT 

ROD    SCORING, 


"Full-floating"  FRANCE  rings  in 
metal  cases  make  a  snug  seal  and 
compensate  for  rod  deflection  or 
misalignment— the  ideal  packing 
for  piston  rods  and  valve  stems  in 
any  type  of  engine,  pump  or  com- 
pressor. Wears  as  long  as  any 
other  working  part  of  the  engine 
— saves  power  and  prevents  costly 
power  shutdowns. 

There  is  a  time-tested  FRANCE 
Packing  design  for  steam,  air,  gas 
and  crankcase  oil  service  under 
my  condition  of  speed,  pressure 
or  temperature.  Recommended 
ind  used  for  years,  the  world 
aver  —  Standard 
Packing  of  the 
Industry. 

IVrite  for 
Catalog  M  6 


'PHILADELPHIA  35,  PA. 
Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 


Kings  Point 
Pays  Dividends 

Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  7000 
graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine  Cadet  Corps  and  its  Academy 
at  Kings  Point  are  serving  as  officers 
of  ships.  This  is  beheved  to  exceed 
the  record  of  any  other  Federal  sea 
service  academy,  Captain  Edward 
Macauley,  USN  (Ret.),  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration, announced. 

More  than  1700  graduates  are  on 
active  sea  duty  as  officers  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy  and  4800  are  attached 
to  merchant  vessels. 

Less  than  lYi  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  of  the  nation's  newest  serv- 
ice Academy  are  on  shore  duty  and 
they  are  attached  to  War  Shipping 
Administration  Training  and  Foreign 
Service  units,  according  to  a  report 
made  to  Captain  Macauley  by  Com- 
modore R.  R.  McNulty,  USNR,  su- 
pervisor, U.  S.  Merchant  Marine 
Cadet  Corps. 

One  and  one-tenth  per  cent  of  the 
Academy  graduates  have  been  lost  or 
missing  in  action,  prisoners  of  war 
or  physically  disabled  as  a  result  of 
the  war. 

The  report  showed  that  since  the 
U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps 
was  established  in  1938,  708.>  officers 
have  been  graduated.  A  breakdown 
of  information  available  on  6800 
graduates  shows  6550  at  sea,  only 
170  ashore  and  80  war  casualties. 
The  Cadet  Corps  can  account  for  96 
per  cent  of  all  its  graduates  since 
1938. 

Ninety  -  one  graduates  are  now 
ships'  masters  and  77  are  chief  engi- 
neers. Grace  Line,  Inc.,  leads  with 
15  graduates  serving  as  masters, 
American  E.\port  Lines  with  14  as 
chief  engineers.  Of  the  1700  on  ac- 
tive duty  with  the  Navy,  61  hold 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Commander 
or  higher. 

An  additional  150  Cadet-Midship- 
men, before  graduation,  lost  their 
lives  or  are  missing  in  action. 


Reception  For 
Commodore  Dreany 

An  informal  reception  was  ten- 
dered recendy  at  San  Francisco's 
Commercial     Club     to     Commodore 


THE  COIL 

of 

ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Backed  by  141  years  of  manufecluring 
e.perience.FITLER  ROPES  ere  known 
for  their  strength,  durability,  water- 
repellency   and  fleiibility. 

THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  QUALITY 

THE  EDWIN  H.  FITLER  CO. 

Established   1804 

5625  Tacony  Street 

PHILADELPHIA  24,  PA. 


H.  H.  Dreany,  assistant  commandant 
of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Service,  by 
members  of  the  shipping  industry  and 
several  staff  officers  attached  to  the 
Pacific   District  Headquarters. 

Present  to  assist  in  greeting  the 
Commodore  were  Hugh  Gallagher, 
vice  president  of  the  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company;  Gene  Hoffman, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Propeller 
Club;  Joe  Moore,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Propeller  Club;  Captain  Malcolm 
W.  Grossman,  superintendent  of  the 
Maritime  Service  Licensed  Officers 
School,  Alameda;  Captain  H.  j. 
Tiedemann,  Pacific  District  Opera- 
tions Officer  of  the  Maritime  Service; 
and  Commander  A.  W.  Beale,  Train- 
ing Officer  for  the  Maritime  Service. 

Interoceon's  Managerial 
Appointments 

R.  W.  CABELL,  vice  president,  is 
to  be  in  charge  of  European  and  In- 
tercoastal  services. 

He  joined  the  Interocean  family 
15  years  ago  as  manager  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  district,  with  offices  at 
Portland.  When  operations  of  the 
European  service  were  transferred  to 
the  Atlantic  in  1945,  Mr.  Cabell  took 
charge  of  the  New  York  office  and 
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with  untiring  effort,  expedited  a  large 
volume  of  war  cargoes.  He  will  con- 
tinue his  work  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
but  later  intends  to  make  his  head- 
quarters in  San  Francisco. 

A.  H.  Mortenscn,  vice  president, 
is  to  be  in  charge  of  operations  and 
chartering  as  well  as  North  and  South 
Pacific  services.  He  joined  the  Inter- 
ocean  family  1 1  years  ago  and,  until 
the  war,  was  manager  of  the  Oriental 
and  South  Pacific  services.  Since  the 
close  of  the  war  a  considerable  vol- 
ume of  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion business  is  still  in  progress  under 
his  supervision.  He  will  continue  to 
be  located  at  the  San  Francisco  head 
office. 

These  are  the  principal  lines  repre- 
sented by  Interocean  Steamship  Cor- 
poration at  Pacific  Coast  ports: 

Weyerhaeuser  Steamship  Com- 
pany—Pacific Coast  Direct  Line,  Inc. 
(Intercoastal  Service  via  the  Panama 
Canal) ; 

Interocean  Line  (Westfal  -  Larsen 
and  Company,  A/S,  Norway)  (Pa- 
cific Coast  -  Continental  Europe) ; 

Knutsen  Line  (Knut  Knutsen  O. 
A.  S.,  Norway)  (Pacific  Coast-Unit- 
ed Kingdom) ; 

Salen  Line  (Sven  Salen  A/B,  Swe- 
den) (Pacific  Coast-Philippines  and 
China); 

Agwilines  (Atlantic  Gulf  -  West 
Indies  Steamship  Co.,  New  York) 
(U.  S.  War  Shipping  Administration 
vessels)  ; 

American  Liberty  Steamship  Cor- 
poration, New  York  (U.  S.  War 
Shipping  Administration  vessels). 

Borg-Warner  Director 
Back  From  Service 

Frank  M.  Hawley,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Morse 
Chain  Company,  division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.,  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Ray  P.  Johnson  to  he 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  with 
offices  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Johnson  assumed  his  duties 
November  1,  rejoining  the  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.,  of  which  he  has  been 
a  director  since  1936,  He  left  the 
organization  to  enter  the  Army  more 
than  three  years  ago. 

In  his  Army  career,  Mr.  Johnson 
was,  respectively,  assigned  to  the 
Committee  for  half-tracks  with  of- 
fices at  the  White  Motor  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, in  charge  of  Automotive  Com- 
ponents Production  Sub-Section,  and 
a  deputy  chief,  with  rank  of  Major, 
in  the  Ordnance  Department  at  De- 
troit. 
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Baldwin's  New  Sales  Manager 

Appointment  of  Robert  G.  Allen 
as  general  sales  manager  of  The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  effective 
November  1,  1945,  has  been  an 
nounced  by  Ralph  Kelly,  president 
of  Baldwin. 

In  1925  he  became  associated  with 
the  Walworth  Company  holding  the 
post  of  Division  Sales  Manager  from 
1929  until  1936.  From  1936  to  1940 
he  served  two  terms,  as  Representa- 
tive in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Elected  President  of  the  Duff- 
Norton  Manufacturing  Company  in 
1940,  he  was  granted  a  leave  of  ah 
sence  to  accept  a  commission  a.? 
Major  in  the  United  States  Army, 
Ordnance  Department,  in  July,  1942 
In  February,  1943,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
and  a  few  months  later  was  trans- 
ferred to  field  service  overseas  as 
Battahon  Commander  and  Group 
Commander. 


Britisher  Visits 

Pacific  Coast 


Sir  Ronald  Garrett,  genial  di 
man  of  Lloyds  Register,  recc 
San  Francisco  on  a  world  toi 
Register    Surveyors   offices. 
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ntly  visited 
ir  of  Lloyds 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


HALF    MODELS  ...  For  the  men  who  lay  out  the  ship'a 
plating. 

STRUCTURAL  MODELS  . 

problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS  ....  „„^  _.„._,  „_.„,,„ 

models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stem,  keel  to  top- 
mast.  A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 

VAN  RYPER       .       VINEYARD  MAVEN       •       MASSACHUSETTS 


For  analysis  and  solving 
.  .  For  visual  training  of 
Fully  detailed,  decorated 
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This  successful  municipal  light  plant  operates  four  Fairbanks- Morse 
Diesels,  including  a  recently  installed  unit  of  1000  hp.  As  in  so  many- 
other  installations  of  Diesel  engines  where  dependable  performance 
is  paramount,  you  will  find  Alnor  Exhaust  Pyronrieters  on  the  instru- 
ment board.  These  reliable  pyron:\eters  provide  for  easy,  accurate 
routine  check  of  exhaust  temperatures  as  a  guide  to  operation,  main- 
tenance and  adjustnrient. 

Alnor  Exhaust  Pyrometers  are  built  in  a  complete  range  of  types 
and  sizes,  single  and  nnulti-point,  to  meet  the  needs  of  installation 
with  any  type  of  engine,  afloat  or  ashore.  Write  for  special  exhaust 
pyronrxeter  bulletin  with  complete  data. 

ILLINOIS   TESTING    LABORATORIES,    INC. 

420    NORTH  lASALlE  STREET  •  CHICAGO  10,  ILLINOIS 

SHORESIDE  PERSONALITIES 


New  F-M  Distributors 

In  Portland 

The  Seattle  Branch  of  Fairhanks, 
Morse  fe?  Co.  has  announced  that  the 
Milwaukee  Machinery  Co.  of  Port- 
land, Oregon  has  been  appointed  ex- 
clusive distributor  for  the  complete 
line  of  the  firm's  turbine  pumps,  in- 
cluding the  Pomona  pump  and  the 
F-M  oil  lubricated  turbine  pump. 
They  are  also  going  to  handle  serv- 


ice and  sales  for  the  company's  Ni- 
agara propeller  and  Mixflow  pumps 
as  well  as  F-M  Wesco  horizontal  tur- 
bine type  pumps.  This  branch  will 
be  managed  by  W.  H.  Perry,  who 
was  with  the  Dallas  branch  of  the 
company,  and  more  recently,  with 
the  Westco  Pump  Sales  Co.  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  Seattle 
Simultaneously  the  Seattle  branch 


has  announced  that  the  Cascade  Ma- 
chinery Co.  of  Seattle,  Washington 
will  handle  all  F-M  pumping  equip- 
ment including  Pomona  pumps  and 
Westco  pumps.  This  firm  will  also 
act  as  distributors  for  F-M  motors 
.ind  electrical  equipment.  The  pump 
department  is  to  be  managed  by 
Clyde  A.  Retter,  formerly  with  F-M 
in  Seattle. 

The  Service  Department  of  Cas- 
cade Machinery  Co.  includes  a  ma- 
chine and  fabrication  shop  which  can 
handle  all  types  of  repairs  on  both 
pumping  and  electrical  equipment. 


W.    Monforf,    director    of   the 
lews    Bureau.    Calerpillor 
Tractor  Co. 


New  Director  Of 
Caterpillar  News 

Appointment  of  Gordon  W.  Mon- 
fort  to  the  advertising  department  of 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  as  director 
of  the  news  bureau,  is  announced  by 
G.  M.  Walker,  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Monfort  assumed  his  new  du- 
ties October  10  upon  his  arrival  from 
California  where,  since  early  in 
World  War  II,  he  had  served  as 
personnel  director  at  Caterpillar's 
San  Leandro  plant. 

He  entered  the  Caterpillar  organ- 
ization as  a  member  of  the  adver- 
tising department  in  1928  but  when 
the  company  offices  were  moved  to 
Peoria  in  19.^0  he  remained  in  Cali- 
fornia to  engage  in  business  for  him- 
self as  advertising  counsel.  In  the 
following  years  he  performed  sev- 
eral special  assignments  for  the 
firm  and  in  1937  rejoined  the  com- 
pany as  western  division  advertising 
representative,  a  position  he  held  un- 
til 1941  when  he  became  personnel 
director. 
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A      GOOD      NAME      TO      REMEMBER 
FOR     SHIP     INSULATION     REPAIR 

Morine  Engineering  and  Supply  Co.  provides  the  skilled 
engineering  experience  and  the  practical  time  saving  meth- 
ods to  assure  speed  and  efficiency  for  ship  insulation  re- 
pair and  reconver  ion.  Moving  applied  the  correct  Johns- 
Manville  insulation  materials  on  a  high  percentage  of  the 
original  installations  on  the  West  Coast,  Marine  experience 
is  an  invaluable  aid  for  getting  the  job  done  —  in  time. 
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ENGINEERING      &      SUPPLY      CO. 

941    East  Sscond  St.       •       Los  Angeles       •       Michigan  8071 
640  Broad   Ave.        •        Wilmington        •        Terminal  4-4S91 
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i  -•  Mz     --'=  :::•-:  :-:;::.    '.   •:'    -  emergencies.  Built 

.-:e-   ;r.4T   -:■  -t   ;■::;.=  :;;   5';:  'or  pracHcol  seo- 

:  .  :  •  -  ~  -  -^  -_--..'.  ^  ■  hz-i  T 1  ;  ;■  =-  ;e  ,.-,  marine  wireless 
■  :s  •  -r:  :•  ;-;  :  -  :  ;  n  ;  -  ;  r  •  ;  -  r  s  since  1936.  Hundreds 
:-s    •  --.i    -iz-     ~zz:-    :-    .     i     '''cfime   Commission   and 

.r!  =  i  i    ■:    -ii'    ^:.     5-ents    of   K.   M.   I.    Div.   U.    S.    Coost 


i:r.  IrTii; 


Sii  Friicl&ci,  It,  CaUL 


REMLER 

•Onnoujiein^  &  ^oiiutuuuestion  ^^uijament 


Uliijpiiiiii  9mx  m« 


Eteofr  apptice^ie 
enQine-er     Wfr^tn9^ou&e  Etecti  ic 


L  C.  FLETCHER,  marme  steam 
application  engineer.  W'estmghousc 
Electric  Corporation,  South  Phila- 
delphia Works,  \-iated  the  Pacific 
Coast  recently. 

Mr.  Fletcher  investigated  the  oper- 
atini;  records  of  the  hundreds  of  Pa- 
c^c  Coast  ships  equipped  by  ^'est- 
mgbouse  during  the  \raT  period.  He 
had  a  prominent  part  in  the  design 
and  application  of  the  geared  tiir- 
hincs  and  other  steam  machinery-  for 
these  ships. 

His  talks  -aith  the  Navy  personnel 
on  all  types  of  craft  from  destroyers 
to  the  45.CiC>0-ton  battleships  brought 
out  many  experiences  of  operadon 
under  fire,  w^wrc  both  the  men  and 
the  machinery  stood  up  under  imbe- 
be\"able  operating  conditions. 

Xt.  FTetcber  feels  diat  for  large 
passenger  ships,  850  Jhs.  ^essure  and 
900  degrees  maximum  temperature 
will  be  approximately  tlie  accepted 
steam  cooditjotjs  for  the  post-^rar  era. 

Elect  Luedtke  to  Heod 
Pacific  Traffic  Ass»ciafioa 

T.  F.  Luedtke,  traffic  department. 
Pope  6r  Talbot.  Inc.,  McCormick 
Steamship  Co,  has  been  nominated 
ior  the  presidency-  of  the  Pacific  Traf- 
fic ..\ssociation  for  the  year  19+6. 

Other  nominees  selected  by  the  as- 
socianon's  nominating  committee  are: 

First  \-ice  president:  H.  A.  Kern. 
\-ice  president,  Beldns  Van  if  Stor- 
age Co. 

Second  vice  president:  C  J.  Har- 
bcke.  seneral  agent,  Denver  cr  Rio 
■~-inde  Western  R_  R. 

Third  vice  president:  Rf^>crt 
T_cg-\-,  regional  manager.  Wells 
Fargo  Carloading  Co. 
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L    KINNEY  CARGO  PUMPS 


EDIBLE  OILS.  MOLASSES. 
ASPHALT,   ETC. 

The  Kinney  Ro+atfng  Plunger  Pump  makes  light  work  of  difRculf  pump- 
ing jobs.    It  has  no  valves,  springs  or  gaskets  —  and  only  one  stuffing 
box.  Two  plungers,  set  180°  apart,  give  continuous,  uninterrupted  flow, 
eliminating  foaming.    Displacement  is  positive  ...  the  pump  is  accu- 
rate as  a  meter. 
Pump  is  available  plain  or  steam  jacketed  for  either  horizontal  or  vertical  installation  ...  may  be  driven  by 
gear  head  motor  or  by  motor  through  speed  reducer.    Iron,  bronze  fitted  or  bronze  constructions  as  speci- 
fied.  Send  for  Bulletin  ISA. 

KINNEY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3554  Washinqton  St..  Boston  30,  Mass. 

'^^"'^°'''  ^'''"^o  PhlladelpMa  Los  Angeles  S.n  Franclsro 


SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and   PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STREET 
Teiaphona  SArfiald  6168 


G 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Marina  Railwayi 

3,000  tons  and  5,000  tons  capacity 

Ona  Roating  Dry  Dock 

10,500  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LAkehurst  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
d  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 


With  the  resumption  of  our  Philippine  service,  if  present  plans  materialize,  American  President's 
familiar  house  flag  will  again  appear  in  the  various  ports  of  the  United  States  -  Hawaiia  -  Medi- 
terranean to  serve  an  expanded  world  commerce  with  the  facilities  offered  by  an  entire  new 
fleet  of  fast  ships. 

SPEED     •     FREQUENCY     •     DEPEIVDABILITY 

REFRIGERATION      •     SPECIAL  CARGO  OIL  TANKS     •     CARGOCAIRE     •     SPECIE 

AMERICAN  PRESIDEi^T  LIXES,  LTD. 

Boston         •         New  York  311    California   Street  Washington,  0.  C.  •  Chicago 

Philadelphia    •    Baltimore  San  Francisco  4,  Calif.  Los  Angeles        •        Oakland 

Offices  and  agents  throughout  the  world 


(Continued  from  page  76) 

Secretary:  Rudolph  Illing,  chief 
rate  clerk,  traffic  department.  Colum- 
bia Steel  Co. 

Treasurer;  Thomas  W.  Harris,  Jr., 
district  traffic  manager,  American 
Tobacco  Co. 

Directors:  Frank  H.  Smith,  assis- 
tant division  freight  agent,  Atchison, 
Topeka  6?  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co. 

Lloyd  W.  Kardell,  manager,  Na- 
tional Carloading  Corp. 

Charles  Rohhins,  traffic  represen- 
tative, American  Air  Lines. 

Robert  K.  Hunter,  port  traffic  man- 
ager. Board  of  State  Harbor  Com- 
missioners. 

California  Metal  Trades  Assn. 

LEE  W.  DELHI,  vice  president  of 
Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.,  one  of 
the  best  known  officials  in  shipbuild- 
ing activities  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  California 
Metal  Trades  Association,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Secretary 
Manager,  Max  F.  Lowe. 

A.  E.  McINTYRE  of  Merco  Nord- 
strom Company  was  elected  vice 
president     and     George     F.     Bont 

of    California    Steel    Products   Com- 
pany,  was  elected   treasurer.    Direc- 


tors elected  were:  D.  E.  Golden, 
Schlage  Lock  Co.;  Russell  Gowans, 
Western  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Corp.; 
J.  E.  Holland,  Montague  Pipe  is'  Steel 
Co.;  Serge  Kovaleff,  Enterprise  En- 
gine &'  Foundry  Co.;  J.  Kuttler,  Trail- 
mobile  Co.;  Charles  E.  Moore,  Joshua 
Hendy  Iron  Works;  P.  A.  Hoyt, 
Oliver  United  Filters  Inc.;  George 
H.  Raitt,  Steel  Tank  and  Pipe  Co.; 
Wesley  Plunkett,  Friden  Calculating 
Machine  Co.;  and  G.  F.  Twist,  Atlas 
Imperial  Diesel  Engine  Co. 

On  the  Ways 

(Continued) 

Visit  to  Columbia 
And  Snake  Rivers 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Port- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce  foreign 
trade  and  shipping  committee,  a 
group  of  Portland  and  Vancouver 
business  men  have  just  completed 
a  tour  of  the  Inland  Empire's  Co- 
lumbia and  Snake  River  port  cities. 
The  trip  was  undertaken  in  the  in- 
terests of  furthering  trade  and  com- 
merce between  that  area  and  the 
lower  Columbia,  assisting  in  bring- 
ing about  improvements  on  the  upper 
river,  and  encouraging  the  imme- 
diate construction  of  proposed  facili- 


ties by  the  various  port  commissions. 

Accompanying  the  party  to  give 
technical  advice  on  engineering,  con- 
struction, and  trade  matters  were: 
Col.  Ralph  A.  Tudor,  U.  S.  District 
Engineer;  Howard  L.  Waterbury, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce; 
Frank  Landsburg  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  A.  D.  Mer- 
rill, chief  engineer  of  the  Portland 
Dock  Commission;  Arthur  Farmer 
and  Carter  Brandon  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Capt.  Homer  Shaver, 
Lew  S.  Russell,  Sr.,  and  Capt.  A. 
Leppaluoto.  river  towing  and  barg- 
ing operators;  and  Frank  Pender, 
manager.  Port  of  Vancouver. 

Cities  visited  included  The  Dalles, 
Arlington,  Umatilla,  Pendleton,  Lew- 
iston,  Pasco,  Kennewick  and  Walla 
Walla 

Consolidated's  Third 
Tuna  Clipper 

The  Lou  Jean,  the  third  all-steel 
clipper  to  be  built  at  Consolidated 
Steel  Corporation's  Boat  Division, 
was  launched  in  Newport  Harbor 
November  1. 

The  Lou  Jean  was  built  for  Agos- 
tino  Guidi  of  San  Diego. 


ALL  CONNERCIAL  HARDWOODS    •    DOMESTIC  AND  IMPORTED 
Lumber,  Flooring,  Veneers,  Plywood  and  Dowels 


HARDWOOD  HEADQUARTERS  SINCE   1872 
5th  and  Brannan  Streets 
San  Francisco,  Zone  7 
sutler  1365 


500  High  Street 
Oakland,  Zone  1 
ANdover  1600 
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THS  JOB 

WITH 

BESTCO  BLOCKS 

Because  of  central  location  to  Rail, 
Water,  and  Truck  Line  your  order 
for  BESTCO  BLOCKS  can  be  han- 
dled with  the  maximum  of  speed  and 
a  lower  overall  cost  to  you.  This 
quality  of  maximum  service  plus 
economical  operation  mates 
BESTCO  BLOCKS  the  BLOCKS  to 
buy. 

BESTCO  BLOCKS  are  available  in 
standard  sizes  and  can  also  be  fur- 
nished for  special  requirements. 

Wrife  for  our  New  Cafo/og  No.  4S. 


Malleobl^  Iro 

Manila  Rope 

Block 


BESTCO   MFG.   CORP. 


1401   East  Shore  Highway 


Phone:  Berkeley  2485 


Berkeley  2,  California 


C.   H.   WHEELER 

CRANES 

in  the  Navy 


C.  H.  Wheeler  manufactures  the  following  products  for  all  types  of 
naval  and  merchant  vessels:  Capstans,  Deck  Winches,  Anchor 
Windlasses,  Steering  Gears,  Airplane  Cranes  and  Boat  Cranes,  Sur- 
face Condensers.  Steam  Ejector  Type  Air  Pumps. 

C.  H.  WHEELER  MFG.  CO. 


SAN  FBANCISCO  REPRESENTATIVE 
T.  S.  Hycm 
Riolto  BIdg 


PHILADELPHIA  32.  PENN. 


SEATTLE  REPRESENTATIVE 
BumsteadWooUord 
1411  Fourth  Avenue 


n 


LA  C^^\^^    Carbon  Packing  Rings 
/V\  O  Vi^  v-X  and  Accessories 

We  meet  Emergency  Requirements!  Reasonable  Deliveries! 

MARINE    SPECIALTY    CO.,    Inc. 


Established  1935 
Manufacturers  of  "MSCO"  Carbon  Packing  Rings 


1200  W.  Ocean  Blvd.,  Long  Beach  2,  California 


Phone  Long  Beach  619-89 


Book  Reviei¥§; 


"Handbook  of  Knots"  by  Raoul 
Graumont  is  published  by  Cornell 
Maritime  Press  of  New  York.  It  is 
224  pages  with  43  illustrations,  paper 
bound  $1.00,  cloth  bound  $1.75. 

This  is  the  author's  fourth  book 
on  knots.  As  the  name  indicates. 
It  is  a  handy  pocket-size  volume 
which  illustrates  and  explains  each 
of  428  knots  in  detail,  including 
hitches,  ties,  bends,  sheepshanks, 
bowlines,  simple  knots,  ornamental 
and  trick  knots,  mat  weaves,  sennit 
braiding,  end  rope  knots,  back  splices, 
eye  splices,  short  and  long  splices, 
horseshoe  splices,  grommets,  whip- 
pings, seizings,  miscellaneous  knots 
and  braids,  and  slings. 

For  extra  handiness  the  different 
knots  are  indexed  by  use  as  well  as 
by  their  names.  Knots  used  in  48 
different  occupations  and  avocations 
are  covered  including  campers,  cow- 
boys,   butchers,    divers,    electricians. 


farmers,  fishermen,  horsemen,  lum- 
berjacks, magicians,  mountain  climb- 
ers, riggers.  Sea  Scouts,  stationers, 
steeplejacks,  tailors,  teamsters,  trap- 
pers, weavers,  and  yachtsmen. 


"Lessons  in  Arc  Welding,"  sev- 
enth printing,  second  edition,  pub- 
lished by  The  Lincoln  Electric  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  176  pages, 
5J/2  x  SYi  inches,  133  illustrations, 
including  photos  and  drawings; 
cover,  semi-flexible  simulated  leather, 
gold  embossed;  price  postpaid  United 
States  50  cents  per  copy,  elsewhere 
75  cents  per  copy, 

"Lessons  in  Arc  Welding"  is  a 
revised  and  up-to-date  new  printing 
of  the  second  edition  to  assist  both 


WILMINGTON 
TRANSPORTATION   COMPANY 

General  Agent:  War  Shipping  Administration 

GENERAL  TOWAGE  AND  LIGHTERAGE  SERVICE 
LOS  ANGELES  -  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS 


TUGBOAT  OFFICE:  Berth  82,  San  Pedro,  California 

TELEPHONE  NUMBERS:  Terminal  2-4292;  Terminal  2-4293;  Long  Beach  636-56J 

WHISTLE  CALL  FOR  TUGS:  1  long  —  3  short 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  175  West  Water  St.,  P.  O.  Box  847,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Phones:  Terminal  4-5241;  Nevada  615-45;  Long  Beach  7-3802 


new  and  experienced  welders  as  well 
as  all  persons  interested  or  concerned 
with  the  subject,  with  complete  and 
thorough  instructions  in  all  phases  of 
arc  welding. 

The  book  includes  61  lessons  in  arc 
welding  and  has  over  200  photos 
and  illustrations  to  supplement  the 
text.  From  "Instructions  to  the  Op- 
erator" to  the  571  examination  ques- 
tions and  answers  given  in  the  clos- 
ing pages,  the  book  sets  forth  in  plain 
simple  language  the  practical  instruc- 
tion based  on  the  experiences  of 
Arthur  Madson,  head  instructor  in 
the  Lincoln  Arc  Welding  School.  Mr. 
Madson  has  taught  thousands  of  stu- 
dents to  become  practical,  successful 
arc  welding  operators. 


The    1945   eleventh   edition   of 

KNIGHT'S  MODERN  SEAMAN- 
SHIP has  been  put  out  by  J.  Van 
Nostrand  Company,  Inc.,  publishers. 
Price  $5.00. 

This  book,  well  known  to  naval 
men  for  many  decades,  has  been 
kept  up-to-date  by  successive  revi- 
sions. The  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Seamanship  and  Navigation 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  re- 
vised this  book  thoroughly  a  few 
years  ago,  and  they  have  made,  from 
time  to  time,  further  partial  revi- 
sions to  keep  it  up-to-date. 

Among  its  valuable  features  are  its 
treatment  of  the  more  recent  methods 
in  naval  construction,  its  clear  ex- 
planation of  weather  and  weather 
signals,  first  aid  methods,  and  the 
complete  glossary  of  naval  terms  and 
definitions  which  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  book,  as  well  as  the 
Rules  of  the  Road. 
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BRONZE 

VALVES 


GLOBE  VALVES 
GATE  VALVES 
HOSE  VALVES 

ANGLE  VALVES 

STOP  CHECK 
VALVES 

SWING  CHECK 
VALVES 

BACK    PRESSURE 
RELIEF  VALVES 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
Through  Jobbers 


NOW!  You  can  get  high 
quality  Fisher  Bronze 
Valves  from  Warehouse  stocks 
in  three  cities  —  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  and  Seattle.  It's 
a  time-saving  advantage  for 
all  shipbuilders  and  repair 
yards.  Emergency  orders  can 
be  delivered  immediately. 

Fisher  Valves  are  made  of  the 
highest  quality  materials  under 
rigid  factory  control  to  meet 
all  marine  requirements.  Ap- 
proved by  U.S.C.G.  and  A.B.S. 


FACTORY    REPRESENTATIVES    ON 

E.  B.  BRADLEY  CO 


B.  BRADLEY  CO.  \ 

'7  Bryant  Street  ( 

,n  Francisco  ( 

Dualai  B707  ' 


PACIFIC     COAST 

^°-   ■(     OREGON 

i     WASHINGTON 


BRASS  FOUNDRY 

5332    SANTA  FE  AVENUE  •  LAFAYETTE  0161 
LOS    ANGELES    11,  CALIFORNIA 


larger.  Thickneiies  1/64  loV 
GARLOCK  Kill  Caiketi  — c 
from  tliii   ilieet  —  are  availab 


Garlock  7021  Siieet  Packing 
Avon't  have  to  stand  up 
against  the  impact  of  a  rush- 
ing ram,  of  course,  but  if  it 
(lid,  we  think  it  could  take 
it.  For  this  compressed  asbestos  sheet  is  plenty  tough. 
Garlock  70'21  gives  exceptional  service  on  pipe  lines 
and  other  e(|uipment  handling  gasoline,  oil,  gas  or 
steam  at  high  temperatures  and  extreme  pressures. 
Avoid  gasket  failures  and  ex])ensive  shut-downs  by 
standardizing  on  Garlock  70'21. 


GARLOCK 


COMPRESSED    ASBESTOS 
SHEET    PACKING 


THE  G.VRLOCK  P.\CKING  CO. 
P.\LMYRA,  NEW  YORK 

San  Francisco  Portland 

Seattle  Los  Angeles 


Diesel  eriGine 

REPAIR  PARTS 

Made  by  experts  from  sample  parts  or 

blue  prints  for  all  makes  of  Diesels .  . . 

foreign  or  domestic. 


ATKINSON  Grinding  &  Machine  Works 


1137  32nd  STREET.  OAKLAND.  CALIFORNIA 


HUMBOLDT  2700 


Book  Reviews 

(Continued) 

The  Chemical  Formulary,  Volume 
VII,  by  H.  Bennett,  editor-in-ehief. 
Price  $6.00.  Published  by  the  Chem- 
ical Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Behind  the  contents  of  this  new 
volume  stand  the  integrity  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  some  of  America's 
leading  industrial  and  research  chem- 
ists. The  formulae  you  will  find  in 
this  book  are  the  result  of  long  years 
of  research  and  millions  of  dollars 
spent  on  experiments.  It  contains 
new  ideas  and  new  processes,  of  in- 
valuable use  to  the  inquiring  mind. 


Cornell  Maritime  Press  has  pub- 
lished a  practical  "Spanish  Handbook 
for  Manners  and  Travelers  in  Latin 
America."    Price  $3.00. 

Here  is  a  language  hook  which  is 
also  a  guide  to  Latin  American  eti- 


quette, customs,  traditions  and  his- 
tory. Valuable  hits  are  given  on  how 
to  observe  Latin  American  courtesies. 
Travelers,  business  men,  Ameri- 
cans at  work  in  Central  or  South 
America  or  the  Caribbean,  students, 
language  hobbyists  and  mariners, 
will  find  this  handy  book  a  compre- 
hensive introduction  to  Latin-Ameri- 
can Spanish  as  it  is  really  spoken. 


be  invaluable  to  junior  ofiicers,  as 
well  as  to  experienced  pilots  of  large 
ships  or  harbor  craft. 


"Ship  Handling  in  Narrow  Chan- 
nels" by  Lt.  Comdr.  Carlvie  J.  Plum- 
mer,  USCGR.  and  Branch  Pilot, 
Sabine  (Texas)  District,  is  published 
by  Cornell  Maritime  Press,  120  pages, 
pocket  -  size,  fully  illustrated,  and 
priced  at  $2.50. 

The  problems  which  arise  when  a 
large  ocean-going  vessel  is  taken  into 
shallow,  narrow  waters  are  answered 
m  this  book  from  the  author's  years 
of  experience  as  pilot  and  ship's  offi- 
cer.    His    practical    instructions    will 


"The  Merchant  Marine  and  World 
Frontiers"  by  Robert  Earle  Ander- 
son, Director  of  Finance,  U.S.M.C., 
published  by  Cornell  Maritime  Press, 
price  $5.00. 

The  unofficial  but  authoritative 
opinions  of  the  man  who  has  held 
such  a  responsible  position  with  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  for  six 
years.  He  presents  the  history  of  our 
merchant  fleet  during  both  wars,  in- 
cluding the  period  of  decay  of  the 
merchant  marine  and  the  gigantic 
tasks  accomplished  by  the  U.S.M.C., 
the  WSA,  the  shipbuilding  com- 
panies, the  shipping  lines  and  the 
men  aboard  the  ships,  in  restoring 
the  merchant  marine  to  the  strength 
it  is  today. 


GENERAL  SHIP  SERVICE  COMPANY 


88-96  Clay  Street 


Chemical  Steam  Cleaning 
Tank  and  Boiler  Cleoning 
Gas  Freeing  •  Sterilizing 
Chipping  •  Wet  Sandblasting 
Scaling     •     Painting 

GArfield  0186 
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BOTH  OF  THESE  TOOLS  ...  are  compact, 
light  weight  (up  to  3  lbs.  lighter  than  other  tools  of  similar 
capacity)  .  .  .  amply  powered  for  fast  cutting  of  hot  rolled 
steel  up  to  recommended  capacity,  softer  materials  in  pro- 
portion .  .  .  cool  running,  comfortable  to  the  hand  .  .  .  elimi- 
nation of  customary  handle  gives  operator  complete  control 
of  tool  in  all  positions.  Ask  your  distributor  today  for  a 
demonstration.  . 


SKILSAW,  INC.  \r~ 

5033-43  Ellton  Ave.,  Chicago  30,  III.  •  Factory  Branches  in  Alt  Principal  Cities 


^^m    PORTABLE   ^M  ELECTRIC 

mmimeis 

^H^^F ~~X--^J^  MABt  lY  SKILSAW,  INC. 


-«^^S 
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WIGGINS 

QUICK 

COUPLINGS 


Installation 
On  Naval  Vessil 


Whether  its  hazardous  transfer  of  liquids  at  sea  or  loading  a 
tanker  in  port,  Wiggins  Quick  Couplings  add  Safety  and  Speed 
to  Marine  operations.  It  insures  a  quick  "get-away"  when 
sudden  storms,  fire  hazards  and  other  dangers  are  present 
For  speed  in  connecting,  just  match  rwo  ends  together  and 
swing  the  lever  forward!  Saves  many  minutes  in  making  fuel- 
ing connections  in  port  or  in  a  rough  sea.  Eliminates  danger 
of  crushed  hands  while  bolting  flanges. 

For  safety  in  disconnecting,  merely  throw  the  lever  back 
while  holding  down  the  latch.  Simple  and  eaisy  as  that,  in  only 
a  matter  of  seconds. 

Wiggins  Quick  Couplings  have  been  used  on  Naval  vessels 
since  1938,  and  are  now  being  used  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
for  Class  1 1  lines  other  than  steam.  For  speed,  safety  and 
economy,  and  where  seconds  count,  specify  Wiggins  Quick 
Couplings.  Available  in  4"  and  6"  sizes. 


L  B.  Wiggins  Oil  Tool  Company,  Inc. 

Main  office  and  factory:  3424  E.  Olympic  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  2J, 
Olif.  Detroit:  2159  General  Motors  BIdg.,  Detroit  2.  New  York: 
Grand  Central  Terminal  BIdg  ,  Rm.  2718,  N.  Y  17,  N.  Y.  Chicago; 
230  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  1,  III.  Pacific  Coast  Distributors: 
Main  office:  Btoolts  Equipment  Co..  636  Potrero  Ave  S  F  It)' 
L.  A.  office:  1 150  S.  Hill  Street,  L.  A.  15. 


FREEAR  — LORENTZEN  COMPANY 

IXSIJLATIOX    ENGINEERS 

DESIGN    AND    CONSTRUCTION 

OF    COMMISSARY 

AND 

CARGO    REFRIGERATED    SPACES 


2207  MARKET  ST.,  OAKLAND  7 

TEMPLEBAR   5613 


50  HAWTHORNE  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

YUKON  0316 


Hot  off  the  Press 


MARINE   EQUIPMENT:    Cau 

log  WP1099.  B46.  published  by  the 
Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery 
Corporation,  comprises  340  pages  of 
descriptive  and  technical  data  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  printed  in  two 
colors,  and  assembled  in  an  attractive 
loose-leaf  binder. 

TTiis  volume  is  divided  into  eleven 
sections  as  follows:  steam  pumps; 
centrifugal  pumps;  power  pumps; 
rotary  pumps:  air  ejectors,  condens- 
ers, and  teed  heaters;  compressors; 
steam  turbines;  air-conditioning  and 
refrigeration;  diesel  engines;  miscel- 
laneous equipment;  and  engineering 
data. 

Each  section  is  completely  indexed 
and  covers  its  subject  thoroughly. 
Together  with  the  section  on  engi- 
neering data,  each  section  forms  prac- 
tically an  engineer's  handbook  with 
particular  topic. 

*     *     * 

BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  COM- 
PANY, NEW  YORK,  has  recently 


published  Bulletin  .i-37S  on  a  stream 
lined  steam  tug,  the  Edward  J.  En 
gel.  All  the  structural  plans  and  de 
scriptive  matter  concerning  this  Jos 
lyn  6?  Ryan  designed  tug  are  con 
tained  in  the  eight  -  page  bulletin 
Credit  is  given  P^M.R.  by  B.  &f  W 
in  helping  to  compile  this  tug  bulle 


Graham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  have  recently 
issued  three  bulletins.  Bulletin  B-15 
covers  Graham  surface  condensers 
designed  for  marine  power  plant  and 
general  industrial  use,  complete  with 
photographs  and  tables.  Bulletin  No. 
56  is  a  .i4-page  publication  cover- 
ing steam  jet  ejectors  and  thermo- 
compressors,  and  explains  the  prin- 
ciple of  operation  of  steam  jet 
ejectors  illustrated  by  a  cutaway 
model.  There  are  also  comprehen- 
sive illustrations  and  tables.  Bulle- 
tin No.  58  describes  Heliflow  coolers 
and  heaters. 


American  Hoist  8C  Derrick  Co.,  St. 

Paul,  Minn.,  has  issued  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  Crosby  Clip  Instruction 
Booklet  CCB-llB.  It  gives  full  de- 
tails about  the  clip  and  contains  a 
table  of  the  number  of  clips  to  be 
used  for  all  sizes  of  rope  up  to  three 
inches.  Also  instructions  illustrated 
with  diagram  and  pictures  are  given 
for  properly  making  a  wire  rope 
fastening. 

"The   Buyer's  Encyclopedia"   is  a 

new  catalog  on  safety  equipment  just 
published  by  The  General  Pacific 
Corp.,  Los  Angeles.  Complete  data 
are  included  on  alarms  and  sirens, 
fire  extinguishers,  motor  fire  appara- 
tus, and  allied  products,  as  well  as 
safety  clothing  and  equipment,  police 
and  first  aid  equipment,  and  a  variety 
of  items  suitable  for  industrial  main- 
tenance. 


Cochrane  Corporation,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  have  available  a  publication  on 
Green  Sand  Zeolite  Softeners,  No. 
2860-A.  Power  plant  operators,  or 
those  interested  in  the  production  of 
soft  water,  will  be  interested  in  this 
informative  booklet. 


MARIIVE     EQVIPMEIVT 

Evaporator  ...  Oil  Heaters  ...  Oil  Coolers  . . ,  Grease  Extractors  . . .  Water  Heaters 
Distillers  .  .  .   Feed  Water  Heaters  ,  .  .   Exhaust  Gas  Boilers  .  .  .  Heat  Exchangers 

DAVIS     EXGIXEERIIVG     CORPORATIOIV 

Plant  and  General  Offices.  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 
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Valve  and  Fitting  JOBBERS 
can  give  SUPER-SERVICE 


rf  litflltfli 


You  Are  Invif-ed 
to  Visit 

OUR  NEW  HOME 

and 
Inspect  our  UI+ra-Modern 

RIGGING   SHOP  AND 
SAIL   LOFT 

Complete  Facilities 

for 

Wire  Rope  Ladders 

Wire  Rope  Cargo  Nets  and  Save-alls 

All  Types  of  Splicing 

Full  Line  of  Canvas  Goods 

VIC  KNUDSEN 

SHIP-RIGGERS 


134  Sacramento  Street 

San  Francisco 


SUtter  1362 
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WEATHERHEAD 

KEROTEST 


CONTROLS 

RANCO 

WHITE  RODGERS 

DETROIT 
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GAUGES 

THERMOMETERS 


EQUIPMENT 

BRUNNER 

FRICK 

GLOBE 

DOLE  COLD  PLATES 

CONDENSERS 

COOLING  COILS 


ENGINEERS    and    DESIGNERS 

15  STEUART  STREET  PHONE  SUHER  5694  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hot  Off  the  Press 

Cochrane  Corporation,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  have  for  distribution  their 
Reprint  39,  which  discusses  briefly 
the  removal  of  ammonia  from  boiler 
feed  water.  This  discussion  takes 
into  account  three  practical  methods, 
such  as  use  of  a  deammoniator,  the 
use  of  chlorine  and  the  use  of  an 
acid-regenerated  seolitc. 

*  *     * 

Byers  Wrought  Iron  for  Radiant 
Heating  is  a  52-page  manual  from 
A.  M.  Byers  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  It  is  filled  with  specific  infor- 
mation supplemented  by  explanatory 
pictures  and  drawings.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical treatise  covering  what  has  been 
learned  about  the  system  in  hundreds 
of  installations.  It  is  a  working  hand- 
book and  should  he  very  valuable  to 
the  competent  architect,  engineer, 
heating  contractor  or  plumber  in  as- 
sisting him  in  the  calculation,  de- 
signing or  installation  of  the  system. 

*  *     * 

"High  Speed  Gas  Cutting  Tips"  is 
a  new  12-page  bulletin,  No.  ADG- 
2008,  describing  the  Airco  "45"  and 


"45  M"  high  speed  machine  gas  cut- 
ting tips  which  control  the  expan- 
sion of  cutting  oxygen,  published  by 
Air  Reduction.  Drawings  and  pho- 
tographs clearly  show  the  especially 
designed  orifices  in  these  tips  releas- 
ing a  high  velocity  stream  of  oxygen 
to  cut  a  narrower  path  or  kerf  than 
the  standard  cutting  tips.  Other  il- 
lustrations, including  charts  and  ta- 
bles, give  valuable  specifications  data 
for  both  tips. 

Eutectic  Low  Temperature  Weld- 
ing Alloys  is  the  title  ot  a  new  folder 
from  Eutectic  Welding  Alloys  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.  Y.  It  describes 
applications  and  contains  a  helpful 
selector  chart, 

*     *     * 

A  complete  catalog  of  ball  bear- 
ings, roller  bearings  and  pillow 
blocks,  No.  440C,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Ahlberg  Bearing  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  The  catalog  con- 
tains 80  pages,  is  clearly  indexed,  and 
has  photographs  of  typical  installa- 
tions, as  well  as  mathematical  for- 
mulas for  calculating  hearing  loads, 
life  of  bearings,  etc. 


An  interesting  new  8-page  bulletin 

has  been  published  by  the  Titusville 
Forge  Division  of  Struthers  Wells 
Corporation,  Titusville,  Pa.,  describ- 
ing the  company's  facilities  for  pre- 
cision forgings  regardless  of  size, 
metal  or  alloy.  Illustrated  are  many 
outstanding  forgings  recently  pro- 
duced, including  a  description  of  the 
company's  research,  engineering  and 
plant  facilities. 

*  *     * 

Thomas    C.    Wilson,    Inc.,    Long 

Island,  N.  Y.,  have  issued  a  folder, 
No.  25,  on  tube-cleaning  operations. 
The  booklet  contains  a  step-by-step 
check  list  covering  appropriate  equip- 
ment, proper  cleaning  procedure,  care 
of  cleaning  equipment,  and  a  listing 
of  types  and  sizes  of  motors,  cutters, 
brushes,  and  other  accessories  re- 
quired. 

*  *     * 

The  Korfund  Company,  Inc.,  has 

published  a  4-pagc  bulletin  describing 
the  new  type  SL  Korfund  Universal 
Vibro-Isolator.  The  all  -  directional 
vibration  -  absorbing  feature  of  the 
unit  makes  it  particularly  suitable  for 
marine  installations. 


[WEST  COAST  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRYDOCK  COMPANY 

Telephone:  TERMINAL  2-5322 
Berth  55,  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES:   229  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET.  SAN  PEDRO 
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PACK  UP 

your  troubles 


rvODPAK  is  the  patented,  guaranteed, 
non-friction,  floating  seal,  long-lasting,  moderate 
cost,  highly  efficient  metallic  packing.  It's  made 
when  you  want  it,  how  you  want  it  to  fit  your 
specifications.  Simple  and  speedy  to  install;  swift 
to  fit,  slow  to  wear.  Guaranteed  for  one  year,  its 
average  service  life  is  much  longer. 

Pack  up  your  troubles  with  RODPAK.  It's  defi- 
nitely superior  for  Compressors  (all  types),  Steam 
Units  (Saturated),  Oil  Pumps,  Acid  Pumps,  Water 
Pumps  (hot  and  cold).  Hydraulic  Units  (high  or 
low  pressure).  Asphalt  Pumps,  Valve  Stems,  Log- 
ging and  Sawmill  Units,  Marine  Units  including 
Main  and  Auxiliary  Feed  Pumps,  Fuel  Oil  Service 
Pumps,  Fuel  Oil  Transfer  Pumps,  Fire  and  Bilge 
Pumps,  Brine  Pumps,  Sanitary  Pumps,  Generator 
Engines,  both  rotary  and  reciprocating  type  Refrig- 
eration Units,  Telemotors  and  Steering  Gear  Rams 
and  many  other  units  having  RODS,  SHAFTS, 
LINERS,  PLUNGERS.  If  you  want  packing 
promptly,  if  you  want  packing  that  keeps  on  the 
job  for  years  .  .  .  "PACK  UP  YOUR  TROUBLES" 


ll>e4t 


RODPAK 

METALLIC    PACKING 

for  rods,  shafts,  inside  & 
outside    packed    plungers 


RODPAK    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

I3IS  Natoma  Street    •    San  Francisco  3,  California 
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MACHINERY  SUPPLIES  COMPANY,    501  Madison  Avenue,    New  Yotk  22,  N.Y. 
RALPH  E.  MANNS  CO.,  1024  E.  AnGheim  Blvd.,  P.O.  Son  277,  Wilminglon,  Colif. 

W.  H.  ROBER,  1016  Isl  Avenue,  South,  Seattle  4,  Woshinglon 
STRIEBY   t  BARION,   Ltd.,   912'.-  (.  third   Street,   los   Angeles  13,   Colilornia 


of  PARTS  and   SUPERSTRUCTURES 
Qiwes  You  THESE   ADVANTAGES 


chinr 


nediate  replacement  of  < 
or  tool  work 


my  - 


I  port  without 


•  Original  accuracy  of  regulation  con  be  restored  by  parts  that  are 
perfectly  interchangeable 

•  Number  of  necessary  stocic  repair  ports  required  for  emergency 
protection  cut  to  minimum 

•  Possibility  of  costly  equipment  shutdowns  are  decreased  by 
using  top  quality  regulators 

All  Internal  Parts  are  Mode  to 
Standard  Interchangeable  Dimensions 

Controlling  valves  and'  controlling  valve  seats  are  inter- 
changeable in  all  classes  of  LESLIE  Internal  Pilot  operated 
Regxilators  lor  steam  service  in  all  sizes,  Ji"  to  4".  Main 
valves,  main  valve  springs,  seat  rings  and  cylinder  liners 
are  interchangeable  in  all  LESLIE  Bronze  Internal  Pilot 
operated  Regulators  oi  the  same  size,  or  in  all  LESLIE  Steel 
Internal  Pilot  operated  Regulators  of  the  same  size. 
The  superstructures  shown  above  are  all  interchangeable 
on  the  standard  LESLIE  body.  Therefore,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  convert  a  LESLIE  Reducing  Valve  to  a  LESLIE 
Pump  Governor  or  a  LESLIE  Temperature  Regulator  of  the 
same  size,  thus  effecting  a  considerable  saving  over  the 
cost  of  a  new  complete  regulator. 

Industrial  plants,  ships,  railroads  and  other  users  who  have 
standardized  on  LESLIE  Regulators  are  able  to  maintain  a 
minimum  replacement  part  stock  because  of  these  important 
interchangeability  features.  In  this  way,  they  effect 
considerable  savings  annually. 

Intimate  knowledge  of,  and  experience  with,  one  standard- 
ized line  of  control  equipment  enables  operators  and 
mechanical  men  to  perform  their  jobs  more  quickly  and 
efficiently.  Standardizing  on  LESLIE  Control  Equipment 
in  your  plant  is  sure  to  reduce  your  production  costs. 

SEND  FOli  your  copy  o(  LESLIE  Cotolog  ol  Engineering  Dolo 


LESLIE  CO. 


(  Avenue  •    Lyndhursl.  N.  J. 

in  your  c'aiiffied  telephone  directory  in  these  cities, 
gineers  to  help  you  with  your  regulotion  problems: 

Houston,  Tei.  New  Orleons,  Lo. 

Hobol<en,  N.  J.  Philodelphio.  Po. 

Pittsburgh,  Po. 


Portlond,  On 
Richmond,  Vo. 
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PRESSUKI  REDUCING  VALVES  -  PRESSURE  CONTROLLERS 
PUMP  GOVERNORS  TEMPERATURE  REGULATORS 
SELF  CLEANING  STRAINERS        •       LESLIE-TYPf 


INSTRUMENTATION 

REPAIRING  -  SERVICING  -  CALIBRATING  -  ENGINEERING 


MARINE    and    INDUSTRIAL 


Pi+ometer  Log  Indicating  Systems 
Henschel  Indicating  Systems 
Revolution  Indicating  Systems 
Constant  Frequency  Control  Units 
Gauges^Depth,  Vaouum,  Pressure 
Explosive  Gas  Detectors 
Bendix  Indicating  Systems 
Electric  Tachometer  Indicating  Syste 
Aneroid  Barometers 
Compasses,  Magnetic 
Barographs 
Ess-Haie  Instruments 


Uhling  Instruments,  Controls 

Tachometers 

Control  Cooling  Systems.  Water  and  Oil 

All  types  distant  reading  thermometers 

Thermal  Valves 

All  thermal  and  temperature  alarms 

Refrigeration  Controls 

Air  Conditioning  Controls 

Recording  Temperature  Controls 

Volt  Meters 

Pyrometers 

Salinity  Indicators 


Circuit  Testers  and  Analyiers 

Ammeters 

WaH  Meters 

Frequency  Meters 

Voltage  and  Speed  Regulators 


•  The 


eters 


Megometers 

Electric  Flow  Meters 

Syncroscopes 

Remote  Indicators  and  Controllers 

And  many  other  types  of  Instruments. 

controls  and  meters 


We  Invite  your  inquiry  on  any  instrument  problem.    Out 
of  town  inquiries  and  shipments  given  PROMPT  ottention. 


MARINE      INSTRUMENT      COMPANY 


1539  FOLSOM  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO  3 


UNDERHILL  5132 


J.  E.  Lonergan  Company  has  re- 
cently released  Information  Bulletin 
No.  502-A,  entitled  "Pressure  Safety 
Appliances."  This  pamphlet  is  a  con- 
densed catalog  of  Lonergan  safety 
valves,  relief  valves,  pressure  gages, 
and  specialties.  It  lists  essential  speci- 
lications  in  tabular  form  and  illus- 
trates principal  design  types. 

A  new  resistor  catalog  of  32  pages 
has  been  issued  by  Ward  Leonard 
Electric  Company.  It  describes  and 
illustrates  various  types  of  units,  gives 
sizes,  resistance  values,  mountings 
and  enclosures. 

*     *     * 

"Safety  Treads"  is  a  new  16-page, 
two-color  catalog.  No.  45,  recently 
published  by  Wooster  Products,  Inc. 
This  booklet  describes  the  two  prin- 
cipal types  of  Wooster  Safety  Treads, 
safe  groove  and  abrasive  cast,  and 
the  large  variety  of  types  available. 
It  gives  suggested  applications  for 
each  particular  type  of  safety  tread 
and  information  regarding  the  instal- 
lation of  safety  treads  on  .stairs, 
ramps,  platforms,  and  ladders  in  all 
types  of  commercial,  indu.strial  and 
public  buildings. 


"Steam  Jet  Ejectors,"  Form  9015, 
is  a  new  bulletin  by  IngersoU-Rand 
Company  about  vacuum  -  producing 
equipment.  It  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  chemical  and  process, 
food,  pharmaceutical  and  petroleum 
industries.  Some  uses  outside  these 
fields  are:  evacuating  tanks  for  treat- 
ing timber,  vacuum  packing,  deacrat- 
ing    of    soap,    etc.,    and    producing 


simulated  latitude  conditions  for  test- 
ing engines,  superchargers,  pumps 
and   instruments. 

*     *     * 

Oil  Power  Transmission  for  Vari- 
able Speeds  is  a  new  folder  from 
Sundstrand  Machine  Tool  Co..  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois.  It  lists  the  outstanding 
features  and  specifications  and  shows 
a  cutaway  model  of  the  mechanism 
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